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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  reprinting  these  volumes,  considerable  care  has  been  taken  to 
select  the  best  copies  of  the  respective  commentators,  and  to  make 
every  other  improvement  calculated  to  render  the  present  edition 
superior  to  former  impressions  of  the  work.  While  the  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press,  my  attention  was  occupied,  principally, 
in  examining  the  learned  quotations;  and,  I  may  confidently 
affirm,  that  numerous  errors  have  been  removed :  those  which 
have  escaped  observation,  will,  I  trust,  prove  of  an  unimportant 
description,  and  obtain  that  indulgence  usually  afforded  by  those, 
who  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  always  incident  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  press. — I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
favourable  opinion  of  the  general  execution  of  the  publication, 
which,  from  typographical  neatness  and  accuracy,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  entitled  to  approbation. — It  is  a  matter  of  pious 
congratulation,  that,  while  writings  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency 
are  circulated  with  a  lamentable  and  alarming  industry,  there  exists 
a  disposition  to  encourage  others  admirably  adapted  to  counteract 
their  contagious  influence  : — among  those  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, the  excellent  Commentary  and  Paraphrase,  now  presented  to 
the  public,  will  not  fail,  it  is  hoped,  to  maintain  their  long-established 
pre-eminence. 

J.  R.  PITMAN,  M.  A. 

YOUNG  STREET,  KENSINGTON, 
November,  18S1. 


A 

COMMENTARY 


UPOK    THE 


HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF    THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


BY    THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

DR.    SYMON    PATRICK, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 


TO    WHICH    IS    ADDED, 

A   COMPLETE   ALPHABETICAL    TABLE. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


P  R  E  FAC  E. 


JlIaVING  been  persuaded  to  put  together  some 
scattered  notes,  which  I  long  ago  made  upon  several 
places  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  began  the  last  year  to 
consider  some  texts  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Where 
I  soon  found  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  making 
an  entire  commentary,  upon  a  good  part  of  it :  and 
therefore  I  resolved  to  go  through  the  whole,  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  had  done  the  three  first  chapters. 

After  I  had  finished  the  better  half  of  my  work,  I 
was  informed  that  Mons.  le  Clerc  had  published  a 
Critical  Commentary  upon  the  same  Book :  but 
whether  I  have  concurred  in  any  thing  with  him, 
or  contradicted  him,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  having 
wanted  leisure  to  peruse  his  work,  by  reason  of  the 
public  business,  which  came  upon  me  in  the  end  of 
the  year :  when  I  likewise  understood,  that  a  very 
learned  friend  and  brother  had  put  into  the  press. 
Annotations  upon  all  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But 
by  communicating  some  of  our  papers  to  each  other, 
we  found  there  would  be  no  reason  that  either  of  us 
should  lay  aside  our  design ;  but  go  on,  in  our  seve- 
ral ways,  to  make  the  Scriptures  better  understood, 
by  all  sorts  of  persons :  for  all  helps  are  little  enough 
in  this  age ;  which  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  being 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  truths. 

In  which  we  are  so  particularly  instructed  by 
Moses,  as  by  no  other  author,  nor  by  all  the  authors 
that  are,  or  have  been  known  to  be,  extant  in  the 
world.  For  to  him  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  of  the  first  parents  of  man- 
kind ;  the  inventors  of  arts ;  the  original  of  nations ; 
the  founders  of  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  the  institu- 
tion of  laws  ;  the  fountain  of  religious  rites ;  yea,  of 
all  the  ancient  mythology;  and,  which  is  most  con- 
siderable, the  means  of  propagating  that  sense  of 
God  and  of  religion,  which  mankind  brought  into 
the  world  with  them ;  and  how  it  came  to  be  cor- 
rupted. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  tolerable  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  six  days;  of 
the  situation  of  Paradise ;  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
by  the  seduction  of  a  serpent,  &c.  But  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  appear,  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
presumptuous  words  :  but  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve every  thing  that  Moses  hath  related  :  without 
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forsaking  the  literal  sense,  and  betaking  ourselves  to, 
I  know  not  what,  allegorical  interpretations.  Par- 
ticularly, I  find  the  truth  of  what  I  have  noted  con- 
cerning Paradise  very  much  confirmed  by  a  learned 
and  judicious  discourse  of  Mons.  Huetius  ;  which  I 
did  not  meet  withal  till  I  had  made  an  end  of  these 
Commentaries  :  but  then  took  a  review  of  what  I  had 
written,  and  found  cause  to  correct  what  1  had  noted 
out  of  Mr.  Carver,  concerning  the  spring  of  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  I  might  also  have  given  a  clearer 
account  of  the  deluge,'  if  I  had  observed  some  things 
which  are  come  to  my  notice  since  these  papers 
went  to  the  press :  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  evince  that  it  is  not  so  incredible,  as  some  have 
pretended.  For,  having  made  the  largest  conces- 
sions concerning  the  height  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, which,  according  to  the  old  opinion,  I  have 
allowed  may  be  thirty  miles  high.  Gen.  vii.  19. 
(whereas  if,  instead  of  thirty,  I  had  said  not  above 
three  perpendicular,  I  had  had  the  best  of  the  modern 
philosophers  to  defend  me),  it  appears  there  might 
be  water  enough  to  cover  the  loftiest  of  them;  as 
Moses  hath  related. 

Whose  account  of  the  families  by  whom  the  earth 
was  peopled  after  the  flood,  is  so  surprisingly  agree- 
able to  all  the  records  that  remain  in  any  language, 
of  the  several  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  it  carries 
with  it  an  uncontrollable  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
and  truth,  as  well  as  of  his  admirable  universal  know- 
ledge.    For,  as  there  is  no  writer  that  hath  given  us 
an  account  of  so  many  nations,  and  so  remote,  as  he 
hath  done  :  so  he  hath  not  satisfied  himself  with 
naming  them  ;   but  acquainted  us  with  their  origi- 
nal ;  and  told  us  at  what  time,  and  from  what  place, 
and  on  what  occasion,  they  were  dispersed  into  far 
distant  countries.    And  this  with  such  brevity,  that 
he  hath  informed  us  of  more  in  one  chapter,  than  we 
can  find  in  the  great  volumes  of  all  other  authors  : 
having  shewn  us  from  whom  all  those  people  de- 
scended, who  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  the  Caspian  and  Persian  sea,  to  Hercules'  pil- 
lars (as  the  ancients  speak) ;  that  is,  all  the  world  over. 
In  short,  whatsoever  is  most   ancient  in   those 
countries,  which  are  farthest  from  all  commerce  with 
his  own,  is  clearly  explained  by  Moses :  whose  wri- 
tings therefore  cannot  but  be  highly  valued,  by  ail 
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those  who  will  apply  their  minds  seriously  to  the 
study  of  them.  For  if  they,  who  now  have  no  regard 
to  him,  would  but  compare  what  he  hath  written  on 
the  forenamed  subject,  with  what  they  find  in  those 
heathen  writers,  whom  they  have  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  they  would  be  forced  to  confess  him  to 
be  a  man  of  wonderful  understanding;  and  could  not 
reasonably  doubt  he  had  an  exact  knowledge  of-  the 
truth  of  those  things  whereof  he  wrote.  To  this  pur- 
pose, I  remember,  the  famous  Bochartus  speaks ; 
who  hath  given  the  greatest  light  to  the  tenth  of 
Oenesis,  wherein  these  things  are  delivered. 

And  truly,  it  is  some  wonder,  that  they  who  so 
much  cry  up  the  Egyptijui  learning,  should  not  easily 
grant  (unless  they  will  believe  all  historians  but  only 
those  whom  we  account  sacred),  that  Moses  must 
needs  be  qualified,  even  without  the  help  of  Divine 
revelation  (which  he  certainly  had),  to  write  both  of 
their  original,  and  of  all  those  who  were  related  to 
them :  being  bred  up  in  their  country ;  nay,  in  their 
court,  till  he  was  forty  years  old ;  and  well  versed  in 
all  the  wisdom  that  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Acts 
vii.  22.  Which  wisdom  of  theirs,  I  doubt  not,  was 
much  augmented  by  Abraham's  living  among  them, 


(as  I  have  observed  upon  xiii.  2.)  but  especially  by 
Joseph's  long  government  of  fhat  country,  for  the 
space  of  eight  years :  who  was  endued  with  such  an 
incomparable  spirit,  that  the  wisest  men  among  them 
learnt  of  him;  for  he  taught  their  senators  wisdom, 
Psal.  cv.  22.  And,  in  like  manner,  Moses  lived 
forty  years  more  among  the  Midianites,  where,  it  ap- 
pears by  Jethro,  there  wanted  not  persons  of  great 
knowledge.  And  from  thence  he  might  easily  be  in- 
structed in  all  that  the  Arabians  knew  :  who  were  no 
mean  people  (it  appears  by  the  story  of  Job  and  his 
three  friends,  and  Elihu,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  wrote  that  admirable  book),  and  were  near 
neighbours  to  the  most  famous  nations  of  the  eastern 
countries :  from  whom,  it  is  evident  by  this  history, 
all  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  originally  came. 

I  could  add  a  great  deal  more  to  this  purpose ; 
but  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  find  enough  to  satisfy 
him  in  the  Commentary  itself.  And  therefore  I  shall 
only  make  this  one  request  to  him — that  he  would 
take  his  Bible,  and  read  every  verse  entirely  along 
with  this  Commentary :  for  I  have  not  set  down 
every  word  of  the  text,  for  fear  of  swelling  this  work 
to  too  great  a  bulk. 


April  10,  ie94. 
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BESIDES  THE  PARAPHRASE  AND  COMMENTARY,  THIS  WORK  CONTAINS, 


First,  A  PREFACE  to  the  Reader,  being  a  discourse  concerning  the 
genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Cainan  mentioned  in  it. 

Secondly,  A  General  Preface,  proving  the  truth  and  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Thirdly,  A  Preface  to  the  Four  Gospels,  proving  that  they  only  ought  to 
be  received,  and  that  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  uncor- 
rupted ;  and  inquiring,  whether  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek. 

Fourthly,  A  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  proving  the  truth  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  Christian  faith. 

With  Nine  other  Prefaces,  viz. 

I.  To  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 

II.  To  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 

Asserting  their  authority,  and  Divine  assistance  in  the  writing 
of  them. 

III.  To  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  shewing,  that  the  apostle  was  the  true 
author  of  that  Gospel,  and  when  he  writ  it:  with  a  Postscript,  proving. 

First,  That  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  our  Saviour,  men- 
tioned John  i.  33.  was  the  same  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  him  at  his  baptism. 

Secondly,  That  he  did  not  begin  bis  private  ministry  as  to  preach- 
ing, baptizing,  and  working  miracles,  long  before  his  own  baptism. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Passovers  during  his  ministry  were  only  four. 

IV.  To  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  shewing,  that  they  contain  an  evident 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 

V.  To  theFirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  asserting  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  body  that  dieth,  and  answering  the  objections  against  it. 

VI.  To  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  concerning  the  nature  of  faith, 
and  touching  justification  by  faith. 

VII.  To  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  concerning  the  man 
of  sin. 

VIII.  To  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  concerning  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  in  all  Christian 
churches. 

IX.  To  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  inquiring,  whether  this  proposition, 
That  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  to 
justification,  or  to  make  a  member  of  Christ's  church  and  body. 


And  Seventeen  Appendixes,  viz. 

I.  An  Appendix  to  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  concerning  the 
import  of  that  phrase,  'iva  irXtipwOy,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled, 

II.  To  the  fifth  chapter,  inquiring,  Whether  Ciirist  there  added  to  the 
moral  law,  or  only  corrected  the  false  glosses  of  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees  concerning  it. 

III.  To  chap.  vi.  16.  inquiring,  Whether  fasting  be  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  Christians,  and  a  part  of  Divine  worship. 

IV.  To  chap.  xii.  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

y.  To  chap.  xxiv.  concerning  the  time  of  which  Christ  speaks  in  that 
chapter. 

VI.  To  chap.  xxvi.  answering  an  objection  of  Crellius  against  Christ's 
satisfaction. 

VII.  To  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  ver.  19.  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  infants. 

VIII.  To  chap.  xiv.  concerning  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  did  eat  the 
passover  with  his  disciples. 

IX.  A  Sermon  on  John  vii.  47^-49.  in  answer  to  the  Guide  of  Contro- 
versies. 

X.  To  Acts  ii.  26, 27.  concerning  Christ's  descent  into  hell. 

XL  To  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  proving,  that  there  will  be 
a  general  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Christian  faith. 

XII.  To  1  Cor.  i.  30.  concerning  the  imputation  of  Christ's  perfect 
righteousness  to  us  for  justification. 

XIII.  To  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians, 
touching  the  necessity  of  Divine  assistance  for  the  due  performance 
of  our  duty,  and  explaining  the  reason  and  the  manner  of  it. 

XIV.  An  Advertisement,  relating  to  the  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians. 

XV.  To  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
proving  that  the  eternal  punishment  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  is 
well  consistent  both  with  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  God. 

XVI.  A  Discourse  by  way  of  inquiry,  Whether  the  apostles  in  their 
writings  spake  as  conceiving  the  day  of  judgment  might  be  in  their 
days? 

XVII.  A  Parallel  betwixt  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  antichrist. 
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THE     FIRST     BOOK     OF     MOSES, 


CALLED 


GENESIS. 


JL  HAT  Moses  wrote  this  and  the  four  following  books 
hath  been  so  constantly  believed,  both  by  Jews,  Christians, 
and  heathens,  that  none,  I  think,  denied  it,  till  Aben  Ezra 
(a  Jewish  doctor,  who  lived  not  much  above  five  hundred 
years  ago)  raised  some  doubts  about  it,  in  his  Notes  upon 
the  First  of  Deuteronomy,  out  of  twelve  passages  in  these 
books  themselves :  which  he  pretended  could  not  be  his, 
but  the  words  of  a  later  author.  But  when  I  meet  with 
those  places,  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  all  such  excep- 
tions are  very  frivolous,  and  ought  not  to  shake  our  belief 
of  this  truth,  that  these  five  books  were  penned  by  Moses, 
and  nobody  else. 

The  first  is  called  Genesis,  because  it  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  the  world,  with  which  it  begins ; 
and  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  down  to  the  death  of 
Joseph,  where  it  ends.  It  comprehends  a  history  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  or  there- 
abouts :  the  truth  of  all  which  it  was  not  difiicult  for  Moses 
to  know,  because  it  came  down  to  his  time  through  but  a 
very  few  hands.  For  from  Adam  to  Noah,  there  was  one  man 
(Methuselah)  who  lived  so  long  as  to  see  them  both.  And 
so  it  was  from  Noah  to  Abraham  :  Shem  conversed  with 
both.  As  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and  Joseph ;  from  whom 
these  things  might  easily  be  conveyed  to  Moses,  by  Am- 
ram,  who  lived  long  enough  with  Joseph.  In  short,  Moses 
might  have  been  confuted,  if  he  had  written  any  thing  but 
the  truth,  by  learned  men  of  other  nations,  who  sprang 
from  the  seime  root,  and  had  the  like  means  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  things  here  reported  by  tradition 
from  their  forefathers ;  who  lived  so  long  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  they  more  certainly  transmitted  things 
to  their  posterity.  Besides,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think, 
they  had  not  the  use  of  writing  as  we  have,  whereby  they 
conveyed  the  knowledge  of  times  foregoing  to  those  that 
came  after. 

CHAP.  I. 

Ver.  1.  JlN  the  beginning.]   The  world  is  not  eternal,  but 
had  a  beginning,  as  all  philosophers  acknowledged  before 

VOL.  I. 


Aristotle.  So  he  himself  informs  us,  (lib.  i.  de  Coelo,  cap.  2. 
speaking  of  the  ancient  opinions  concerning  the  original  of 

the  world)  rcvofxcvov  fiiy  olv  airavrt^   etyat   <pa(rlv,  they  all  SUy 

it  had  a  beginning :  but  some  thought  it  might  have  no 
end;  others  judged  it  to  be  corruptible. 

God  created.]  He  who  is  eternal  gave  a  being  to  this 
great  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  out  of  nothing.  It  is 
observed  by  Eusebius,  (in  the  beginning  of  his  book  De 
Praepar.  Evang.  p.  21.  25.  Edit.  Paris.)  that  neither  the 
ancient  historians,  nor  the  philosophers,  do  so  much  as 
mention  God,  ow5e  /it'xp'  oVo/xoroc ;  no,  not  so  far  as  to  name 
him,  when  they  write  of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But 
this  Divine  lawgiver,  designing  to  hang  the  whole  frame  of 
his  polity  upon  piety  towards  God,  and  to  make  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  the  founder  of  his  laws,  begins  with  him.  Not 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  who 
bestowed  this  adorable  name  upon  a  great  multitude  :  but 
he  puts  in  the  front  of  his  work  the  name  of  the  sole 
Cause  of  ail  things,  the  Maker  of  whatsoever  is  seen  or  un- 
seen. As  if  he  had  told  the  Hebrew  nation,  that  he  who 
gave  them  the  law  contained  in  these  books  was  the  King 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  was,  like  a  great 
city,  governed  by  him.  Whom  therefore  he  would  have 
them  look  upon,  not  only  as  the  enacter  of  their  laws ;  but 
of  those  also  which  all  nature  obeys.  See  lib.  vii.  de  Praj- 
par.  Evang.  cap.  i),  10;  and  lib.  xii.  cap.  16. 

The  heaven  and  the  earth.]  The  Hebrew  particle  eth 
put  before  both  heaven  and  earth,  signifies  as  much  as 
uvith,  if  Maimonides  understood  it  aright ;  and  makes  the 
sense  to  be  this :  He  created  the  heave7is  with  all  things  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  with  all  things  in  the  earth ;  as 
his  words  are  in  More  Nevochim,  p.  ii.  cap.  00.  Certain 
it  is,  these  two  words,  heaven  and  earth,  comprehend  the 
whole  visible  world.  Some  would  have  the  angels  com- 
prehended in  the  word  heaven;  as  particularly  Epiphanius, 

(HasreS.lxV.  n.45.)o/ua  ovpav^  Kal  y»7  "AyytXot  eiCTiiT5r)iTav.  But 

others  of  the  fathers  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  Petavius 
observes.  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  of  Theophilus  Antioche- 
nus,  (lib,  ii.  ad  Autolycum)  that  the  heavens  are  mentioned 
before  the  earth,  to  shew  that  God's  works  are  not  like 
cur's  :  for  he  begins  at  the  top,  we  at  the  bottom :  that  is, 
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he  first  made  the  fixed  stars  and  all  beyond  them,  (so  I  take 
the  word  heaven  here  to  signify)  for  they  bad  a  beginning, 
as  well  as  this  lower  world,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  six  days'  work,  which  relates  only  to 
this  planetary  world,  as  I  may  call  it,  which  hatli  the  sun 
for  its  centre.  And  thus  Philo  understood  the  first  word  be- 
reschith,  in  the  beginning,  to  respect  the  order  wherein 
things  were  created.  God  began  his  creation  with  the 
Jieavens,  as  the  most  noble  body,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
earth  ;  an  account  of  which  follows. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  &c.]  Some  con- 
nect this  verse  with  the  foregoing,  by  translating  the  first 
verse  in  this  manner :  When  God  first  created,  or  began  to 
create,  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  earth  was  without 
form,  &c.  That  is,  at  first  he  only  created  a  rude  matter  of 
those  things,  which  afterwards  were  fashioned  as  we  now 
see  them. 

Without  form.']  A  confused,  indigested  heap,  without 
any  order  or  shape. 

And  void.]  Having  no  beasts,  nor  trees,  nor  herbs,  nor 
any  thing  else,  wherewith  we  now  behold  it  adorned. 

So  these  two  words,  iohu  vahohu,  are  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  we  meet  with  them  (which  is  not  often)  for  con- 
fusion and  emptiness,  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11;  Jerem.  iv. 23.)  being 
a  description  of  that  which  the  ancients  called  the  Chaos 
(of  which  the  Barbarians  had  a  notion,  no  less  than  the 
Greeks),  wherein  the  seeds  and  principles  of  all  things  were 
blended  together.  This  is  called,  in  the  pagan  language, 
by  Epicharmus,  xpuroj'  Qiwv,  the  first  of  the  gods:  because 
all  things  sprang  out  of  this;  which  was  indeed  the  first  of 
the  w  orks  of  God,  who,  as  Moses  shews  in  the  sequel,  pro- 
duced this  beautiful  world  out  of  this  chaos. 

And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.]  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  for  want  of  light;  which  lay  buried,  as  all 
things  else  did,  in  that  great  abyss,  or  vast  confused  heap 
of  matter,  beforementioned.  So  the  Hebrew  word  tehoin 
signifies  (which  we  translate  deep)  tumult  and  turbid  con- 
fusion :  the  first  matter  being  very  heterogeneous,  as  they 
speak,  i.  e.  of  various  sorts  and  kinds,  huddled  together 
without  distinction. 

And  tJie  Spirit  of  God  moved.]  Men  have  been  extremely 
fanciful  in  the  exposition  of  these  plain  words :  some  un- 
derstanding, by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  sun,  which  gives 
spirit  and  life  to  all  things  upon  earth ;  others,  the  air,  or 
the  wind ;  when  as  yet  there  was  no  sun  in  the  firmament, 
nor  any  wind  that  could  stir,  without  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  excite  it.  This  therefore  we  are  to  understand  to 
be  here  meant :  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
which  made  a  vehement  commotion,  and  mighty  fermenta- 
tion (by  raising,  perhaps,  a  great  wind)  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters:  that  is,  on  that  fluid  matter  beforementioned, 
to  separate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  the  other. 

Waters.]  That  which  Moses  before  called  the  deep,  he 
now  calls  the  waters;  which  plainly  shews  that  some  parts 
of  the  confused  mass  were  fluid  and  light,  a^  other  parts 
were  solid  and  heavy.  The  heavy  naturally  sunk,  which  he 
calls  the  earth;  and  the  lighter  parts  got  above  them, 
which  he  calls  the  waters :  for  it  is  clearly  intimated  the 
waters  were  uppermost. 

The  word  we  here  translate  moved,  signifies  literally 
brooded  upon  the  waters,  as  a  hen  doth  ujion  her  eggs. 
So  the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters  have  observed : 


and  Morinus,  who  opposes  it,  hath  said  nothing  to  make 
us  doubt  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase.  From  whence  some 
have,  not  unhappily,  conjecturect,  the  ancienis  took  their 
notion  of  a  xpwroyoio*'  liiv,  a  first-laid  egg,  out  of  which  all 
things  were  formed :  that  is,  the  chaos  (out  of  which  all 
the  old  philosophers,  before  Aristotle,  thought  the  world 
was  produced)  consisting  of  eartli  and  water,  of  thicker 
and  thinner  parts,  as  an  egg  doth  of  the  yolk  and  white. 

Now  the  Spirit  of  God  thus  moved  upon  the  waters,  that 
by  its  incubation  (as  we  may  call  it)  it  might  not  only  se- 
parate, as  I  said,  those  parts  which  were  jumbled  toge- 
ther ;  but  give  a  vivific  virtue  to  them,  to  produce  what 
was  contained  in  them.  The  souls  and  spirits,  that  is,  of 
all  living  creatures,  were  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as 
Porphyry  saith  Numenius  understood  it.  For  his  opinion, 
he  tells  us,  was,  that  all  things  came  out  of  the  water, 
Sfojri'oyj  ovTi,  being  divinely  inspired :  for  which  he  quoted 
these  words  of  the  prophet,  as  he  called  Moses.  See  Por- 
phyry irtpt  ro5  Ni/fi^. ' Avrpov,  on  those  words  of  Homer : 

'Itpov  ^vfjitfiaiiiiy,  cat  NijmJtc  KaKioyrai. 

Wliich  gives  us  to  understand,  that  tlie  spirits  of  all  living 
creatures  (which  we  call  their  active  forms)  did  not  arise 
out  of  matter,  for  that  is  stupid  ;  but  proceeded  from  this 
other  principle,  the  powerful  Spirit  of  God,  which  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  by  a  vital  energy  (as  St.  Chry- 
sostom  speaks),  so  that  they  were  no  longer  standing  wa- 
ters, but  moving,  having  ^utikiiv  riva  ivvafiiv,  a  certain  living 
power  in  them.  From  whence  we  may  also  gather,  that 
the  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  distinct  things  from  mat- 
ter, which  of  itself  cannot  move  at  all,  and  much  less  pro- 
duce a  principle  of  motion. 

And  thus  indeed  all  the  ancient  philosophers  appre- 
hended this  matter :  and  some  of  them  have  most  lively 
expressed  it.  For  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Anaxagoras  tells 
us,  that  he  taught,  among  other  things,  Ylayra  ^(pvfiaTa  ^y 
ifioxi-  t'ra  Noiic  iXQuty  avrd  luKoafiijac,  all  things  were  huddled 
together:  and  then  the  Mind  came  and  set  them  in  order. 
And  Thales  before  him  (as  Tully  informs  us,  lib.  i.de  Nat. 
Deor.)  "  Aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rerum ;  Deum  autem 
eam  mentera  quae  ex  aqua  cuncta  fingeret,"  said.  Water 
was  the  beginning  of  things ;  and  God  that  Mind,  who 
formed  all  things  out  of  the  water. 

By  the  Spirit  of  God  some  of  the  ancient  Jews  have  un- 
derstood the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  (as  Hackspan  observes 
in  his  Cabala  Judaica,  n.  Ixvi.  out  of  Baal  Hatturim,  the 
Hierusalem  Targum,  &c.)  which  explains  the  evangelist, 
St.  John,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  says,  all 
tilings  were  made  by  the  eternal  AOFOI,  oiWord  of  God  (the 
same  with  the  NoCc  of  the  ancient  philosophers),  whose  al- 
mighty Spirit  agitated  the  vast  confused  mass  of  matter,, 
and  put  it  into  form. 

Ver.  3.  And  God  said.]  These  words  are  taken  notice  of 
by  Longinus,  Trepl  S;/-oi/c,  as  a  truly  lofty  expression,  where- 
in appears  the  wisdom  of  Moses,  who  represents  God,  like 
himself,  commanding  things  into  being  by  his  word  ;  that 
is,  by  his  will:  for  wheresoever  we  read  these  words  in  the 
history  of  the  creation,  He  said,  the  meaning  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  he  willed,  as  Maimonides  interprets  it.  (More 
Nev.  p.  i.  cap.  65.)  This  Justin  Martyr  demonstrates  Or- 
pheus had  learnt  out  of  Moses's  books,  when  he  sWears 
by  the  heaven,  the  work  of  the  great  and  wise  God,  and 
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by  the  "  word  of  the  Father,  which  he  spake  at  first,"  when 
he  established  all  the  world  by  his  counsels.  So  his  words 
are  in  rTapaotr.  tie "EXXi/vac . — P.  16. 

And  as  there  is  nothing  more  famous  in  antiquity  than 
the  TO  'Opi^iKiy  My,  Orpheus's  egg,  which  I  before  men- 
tioned; so  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians  (among 
whom  Orpheus  travelled)  described  their  God  Kneph, 
with  an  egg  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  a  lively 
representation  of  this  world  (noted  by  the  egg)  produced 
by  God's  omnipotent  Word :  for  how  richly  soever  the 
chaos  was  furnished  with  materials,  it  could  have  brought 
forth  nothing,  without  his  powerful  motion,  and  wise  con- 
trivance, by  whom  it  was  created.  So  Anaxagoras  himself 
resolved,  voir  /liv  ap^riv  Kiyi'iaetos'  that  Mind  ivas  the  principle 
of  motion  (as  Laertius  ^tells  us  in  his  Life),  by  which  Mind 
he  understood  God,  as  others  have  reported  his  opinion 
more  largely  in  these  admirable  words :  "  The  beginning 
of  all  things  is  o  NoSc,  the  Mind,  who  is  the  Cause  and  the 

Lord   of  the   whole    world,    and  gave   rajtv  ro'tg  araicroic,  kuI 

KlvrjtTiv  To'iQ  uKivt'iToic,  &c.  ordcr  to  things  in  disorder,  and  mo- 
tion to  things  immoveable,  and  distinction  to  things  con- 
fused, and  beauty  to  things  deformed." 

Let  there  be  light.]  Having  spoken  of  the  creation  of  all 
things,  now  follows  an  account  of  their  formation  out  of 
that  rude  matter  which  was  at  first  created.  And  the  first 
thing  produced  was  light,  which  Greg.  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
xliii.  p.  G91).  a.)  calls  daijfxarov  KOI  aV^Xiov,  because  it  was 
not  yet  collected  into  a  body,  as  it  is  now  in  the  sun. 
Others  think  it  to  have  been  a  dimmer  sort  of  light  from 
the  sun,  not  yet  perfectly  formed.  Abarbinel  (upon  the  xlth 
of  Exodus)  takes  this  to  be  the  Schechinah,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  created  things,  called,  in  Holy  Scripture,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  ;  which  God,  saith  he,  sealed  up  in  his 
treasures,  after  the  luminaries  were  created,  to  serve  him 
upon  special  occasions  (for  instance,  to  lead  the  Israelites 
ill  the  wilderness,  by  a  cloudy  pillar  of  fire),  when  he  would 
make  himself  appear  extraordinarily  present.  And  be- 
cause of  the  perfection  odhislighthe  fancies  it  is  thatMoses 
says  in  the  next  verse,  that  "  God  saw  the  light  (repeating 
the  word  light)  that  it  was  good:"  whereas,  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  six  days'  work,  he  only  says,  "  He  saw  it  was  good," 
without  naming  again  the  thing  he  had  made. 

But  it  seems  to  me  most  rational  by  this  light,  to  under- 
stand those  particles  of  matter,  which  we  call  fire  (whose 
two  properties,  every  one  knows,  are  light  and  heat),  which 
the  almighty  Spirit,  that  formed  all  things,  produced  as  the 
great  instrument  for  the  preparation  and  digestion  of  the 
test  of  the  matter;  which  was  still  more  vigorously  moved 
and  agitated,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  this  restless 
element,  till  the  purer  and  more  shining  parts  of  it,  being 
separated  from  the  grosser,  and  united  in  a  body  fit  to  re- 
lain  them,  became  light. 

Ver.  4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.]  He 
was  pleased  in  this  work  of  his,  as  agreeable  to  his  design: 
Avhich  for  the  present  was  (we  may  conceive)  to  influence 
tJie  upper  parts  of  the  chaos,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of 
rarefaction,  separation,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  operations, 
which  were  necessary  to  mould  it  into  such  creatures,  as 
were  afterwards  made  out  of  it. 

And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.]  Appointed 
that  they  should  constantly  succeed  one  another;  as  we 
aee  they  do  now,  that  this  light  is  embodied  in  the  sun ; 


and  as  they  did  then,  by  the  circular  motion  of  this  first 
light  of  fire,  round  about  the  chaos,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours :  which  made  it  day  to  those  parts  where  it 
shined ;  and  night,  where  it  did  not.  It  is  remarkable 
how  Moses  ascribes  every  thing  to  God,  the  former  of  all 
things;  who,  by  making  this  light  move  round  about  the 
chaos,  still  more  prepared  and  exalted  the  remaining  in- 
digested parts  of  matter  for  their  several  uses. 

Ver.  5.  And  God  called  the  light  day  ;  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night.]  He  settled  them  (that  is)  in  such  a  con- 
stant course,  that  it  gave  them  these  distinct  names. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.]  In 
the  Hebrew  language,  evening  and  morning  signify  a  whole 
day ;  which  the  motion  of  this  light  made,  if  we  conceive 
it  to  have  been  formed  about  noon,  and  to  have  gone 
round  the  forementioned  heap  of  matter  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

How  long  all  things  continued  in  mere  confusion,  after 
the  chaos  was  created,  before  this  light  was  extracted  out 
of  it,  we  are  not  told.  It  might  be  (for  any  thing  that  is 
here  revealed)  a  great  while ;  and  all  that  time  the  mighty 
Spirit  was  making  such  motions  in  it,  as  prepared,  dis- 
posed, and  ripened  every  part  of  it,  for  such  productions 
as  were  to  appear  successively  in  such  spaces  of  time,  as 
are  here  and  afterward  mentioned  by  Moses ;  who  informs 
us,  that  after  things  were  so  digested,  and  made  ready  (by 
long  fermentations,  perhaps.)  to  be  wrought  into  form,  God 
produced  every  day,  for  six  days  together,  some  creature 
or  other,  till  all  was  finished  ;  of  which  light  was  the  very 
first.  This  Maimonides  hath  very  happily  illustrated,  in 
his  More  Nevochim,  p.  ii.  c.  30 ;  where,  observing  that 
all  things  were  created  at  once,  and  then  were  afterwards 
separated  one  from  another  successively,  he  says,  their 
wise  men  resemble  this  proceeding  to  that  of  a  husband- 
man, who  sows  several  seeds  in  the  earth  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  some  of  which  are  to  come  up  after  one  day,  others 
after  two,  and  others  not  till  three  days  be  past ;  though 
the  whole  sowing  was  in  one  and  the  same  moment.  Thus 
God  made  all  things  at  the  first,  which  did  not  appear  to- 
gether ;  but,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  were  formed  and  put 
in  order  one  after  another:  light  being  the  work  of  the  first 
day. 

Ver.  G.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament.]  Tlie 
next  thing  that  God  commanded  to  come  forth  of  the 
chaos,  was  the  air;  particularly  that  region  next  to  us, 
wherein  the  fowls  fly,  as  it  is  expounded  afterwards.  (Ver. 
20.)  The  Hebrew  word  rachia,  properly  signifies  a  body 
expanded,  or  spread  forth,  (as  may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xxxix. 
3;  Isai.  xl.  19;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  where  it  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing) but  it  is  by  the  LXX.  translated  (Trepiiafia,  and  from 
thence  by  us,  firmament ;  because  the  air,  though  vastly  ex- 
tended and  fluid,  yet  continues  firm  and  stable  in  its  place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters.]  This  region  of  the  air  manifestly  parts 
the  waters  above  it  in  the  clouds  from  those  below  it  here 
upon  earth ;  the  one  of  which  waters  bears  a  good  pro- 
portion, and  is  in  some  measure  equal  unto  the  other: 
for  there  are  vast  treasures  of  water  in  the  clouds ;  from 
whence  the  waters  here  below,  in  springs  and  rivers,  are 
supplied.  This  appeared  afterwards  in  the  deluge,  which 
was  partly  made  by  continued  rains  for  many  days.  The 
great  objection  against  this  exposition  is,  that  now  there 
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were  no  clouds,  neither  had  it,  after  this,  rained  on  the 
earth.  (Gen.  ii.  (J.)  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  neither 
were  the  waters  below  as  yet  gathered  into  one  place: 
and  therefore  Moses  here  speaks  of  the  air,  as  a  body  in- 
tended to  be  stretched  between  the  waters  above  and 
beneath,  when  tliey  should  be  formed. 

That  the  clouds  above  arc  called  waters  in  the  Scripture 
language,  is  plain  enough  from  Psalm  civ.  3 ;  Jer.  x.  13 ; 
and  other  places. 

Ver.  7.  Atid  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided,  &c.] 
What  his  Divine  will  ordered,  his  power  effected,  by  that 
light  which  rolled  about  the  chaos,  and  that  heat  which 
was  excited  within  it;  whereby  such  exhalations  were 
raised,  as  made  ihe  firmament:  that  is,  the  thicker  parts 
of  them  made  this  region  of  the  air,  which  is  the  lower  fir- 
mament; (Ver.  20.)  and  the  thinner  parts  of  them  made  the 
ether,  or  higher  firmament,  wherein  the  sun  and  the  pla- 
nets are  seated.  Ver.  14, 15. 

Ver.  8.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven.'^  Made  it 
so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  called  earth,  that  it 
had  the  name  of  heaven,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
So  all  above  the  earth  is  called,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing part  of  the  chapter,  in  the  verses  now  mentioned.  And 
that  is  the  very  import  of  the  word  schamaim,  which  in  the 
Arabic  language  (as  Aben  Ezra  observes)  signifies  height, 
or  altitude. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  tlie  second  day.l 
This  was  the  work  of  another  whole  day.  Concerning 
which  it  is  commonly  noted,  that  it  is  not  said  of  this,  as  of 
all  the  works  of  the  other  five  days,  "  God  saw  that  it  was 
good."  What  the  reason  of  this  should  be,  is  inquired  by 
all  interpreters  ;  and  the  most  solid  account  that  I  can 
find  of  it  is  tliis : — that  the  waters,  mentioned  upon  this 
day,  were  not  yet  separated  and  distinguished  from  the 
earth  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  next  day's  work,  when  he  did 
gather  the  waters  together,  (ver.  10.)  and  when  he  com- 
manded the  earth  (whicli  was  become  dry)  to  bring  forth, 
(ver.  12.)  these  words,  "  God  saw  that  it  was  good,"  are 
twice  repeated.  Which  made  Picherellus  and  Ger.  Vos- 
sius  think  the  two  next  verses  (9,  10.)  belonged  to  the 
second  day's  work ;  and  that  the  first  words  of  the  ninth 
verse  should  be  thus  translated,  "  And  God  had  said.  Let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven,"  &c.  And  so  the  words  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  verse,  "  God  saw  that  it  was  good," 
relate  to  the  second  day.  Lib.  ii.  de  Orig.  Idolol.  c.  67. 
■  Ver.  y.  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven.] 
All  the  waters,  which  continued  mixed  with  the  earth,  and 
covered  the  surface  of  it. 

Be  gathered  together,  &c.]  Collected  into  one  body  by 
t^mselves. 

•  -Attd  let  the  dry  land  appear."]  Distinct  and  separate  from 
the  waters. 

There  being  such  large  portions  of  matter  drawn  out  of 
the  chaos,  as  made  the  body  of  fire  and  air  beforemen- 
tioned,  there  remained,  in  a  great  body,  only  water  and 
earth  ;  but  they  were  so  jumbled  together,  that  they  could 
not  be  distinguished.  It  was  the  work  therefore  of  the  third 
day  to  make  a  separation  between  them,  by  compacting  to- 
gether all  the  particles  which  make  the  earth,  which  before 
was  mud  and  dirt ;  and  then,  by  raising  it  above  the  waters, 
which  covered  its  superficies  (as  the  Psalmist  also  de- 
scribes this  work.  Psalm  civ.  6.) ;  and,  lastly,  by  making 


.such  caverns  in  it,  as  were  sufficient  to  receive  the  waters 
into  them.  Now  this  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  done 
by  such  particles  of  fire  as  were  left  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  whereby  such  nitro-sulphureous  vapours  were 
kindled,  as  made  an  earthquake  ;  which  both  lifted  up  the 
earth,  and  also  made  receptacles  for  the  waters  to  run 
into ;  as  the  Psalmist  (otherwise  I  should  not  venture  to 
mention  this)  seems  in  the  forementioned  place  to  illus- 
trate it,  (Psalm  civ.  7.)  where  he  says,  "  At  thy  rebuke  they 
(i.e.  the  waters)  fled;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hasted  away."  And  so  God  himself  speaks,  (Job  xxxviii. 
10.)  "  I  brake  up  for  it  (i.  e.  for  the  sea)  my  decreed  place, 
and  set  bars  and  doors."  Histories  also  tell  us,  of  moun- 
tains that  have  been,  in  several  ages,  lifted  up  by  earth- 
quakes ;  nay,  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  which  con- 
firms this  conjecture,  that  possibly  the  waters  were,  at  the 
first,  separated  by  this  means;  and  so  separated,  that  they 
should  not  return  to  cover  the  earth :  for  the  word,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  verse,  which  we  translate  gathered,  comes 
from  kav,  which  signifies  a  square,  a  rule,  or  perpendiat- 
lar  line ;  and  therefore  denotes  they  were  most  exactly 
collected,  and  so  poised  in  such  just  proportions,  that  they 
should  not  again  overflow  the  dry  land. 

This  work  of  God  (whereby  the  waters  were  sent  down 
into  their  proper  channels,  and  the  earth  made  dry,  and 
fitted  for  the  habitation  of  such  creatures  as  were  afterwards 
created)  is  observed  by  Strabo  in  his  Geography  as  an  act  of 
Divine  Providence,  (lib.  xvii.)  Because,  says  he,  the  water 
covered  the  earth,  and  man  is  not  ewlpov  S^Hov.,  a  creature 
that  can  live  in  the  water,  God  made  e^oxac  iv  rj  yjj  ■noWac 
Koi  kvoy&s,  &c.  many  cavities  and  receptacles  in  the  earth 
for  the  water ;  and  raised  the  earth  above  it,  that  it  might 
be  fit  for  man's  habitation. 

Ver.  10.  And  called  the  dry  land,  &c.]  This  is  sufficiently 
explained,  by  what  has  been  said  upon  verses  5  and  8 ; 
only  this  may  be  added,  that  the  word  eretz,  earth,  in 
Arabic,  signifies  any  thing  that  is  low  and  sunk  beneath, 
opposite  to  schamaim,  heavens,  which,  in  that  language,  as 
I  noted  before,  signifies  high  and  lifted  up. 

Ver.  11.  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding,  &c.]  Or,  rather,  it  should  be  translated, 
and  the  herb  yielding,  &c.  though  the  copula  be  omitted, 
which  is  usual  in  Scripture ;  particularly  in  Habak.  iii.  11, 
"  the  sun,  moon,"  i.  e.  the  sun  and  moon. 

Moses  having  shewn  how  the  first  matter,  (ver.  2.)  and 
then  tlie  elements  of  things,  as  we  call  them,  (ver.  3.  G.  9, 
10.)  were  produced,  he  proceeds  to  the  production  of  more 
compounded  bodies.  And  here  an  account  is  given  of 
all  sorts  of  vegetables,  which  are  ranged  under  three 
heads ;  grass,  which  comes  up  every  year  without  sow- 
ing; herbs,  bearing  a  seed,  which  comprehends  (as  Abar-' 
binel  here  notes)  all  sort  of  com,  and  whatsoever  is  sown ; 
and  trees,  which  also  bear  fruit.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  all  these ;  which  some  have  cast  into  eighteen,  others 
into  six-and-thirty  classes  ;  none  of  which  could  at  tlie  first 
spring  out  of  the  earth,  of  itself,  by  the  power  of  external 
and  internal  heat,  and  of  the  water  mixed  with  it,  (no,  not 
so  much  as  one  single  pile  of  grass)  mthout  the  almighty 
power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  who  brought  together  those 
parts  of  matter,  which  were  fitted  to  produce  them ;  and 
then  formed  every  one  of  them,  and  determined  their  seve- 
ral species ;  and  also  provided  for  their  continuance,  by 
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bringing  forth  seed  to  propagate  their  species  to  the  end 
of  all  things.  And  here  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  God 
had  secured  the  seeds  of  all  plants  with  singular  care : 
some  of  them  being  defended  by  a  double,  nay,  a  treble 
inclosure. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the  herb, 
&c.]  These  things  did  not  grow  up  out  of  seed,  by  such  a 
long  process,  as  is  now  required  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity ;  but  they  sprung  up  in  their  perfection,  in  the  space 
of  a  day,  with  their  seeds  in  them,  completely  formed,  to 
produce  the  like  throughout  all  generations.  Thus  Moses 
gives  a  plain  account  of  the  first  production  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  method :  for  supposing  they  had  a 
beginning,  the  herb  and  the  tree  must  naturally  be  before 
the  seed  they  bear ;  as  the  hen  is  before  the  egg  she  lays. 
And  to  make  a  question,  which  was  first  (as  some  of  the 
philosophers  did)  is  very  frivolous ;  because  that  Power 
which  alone  could  produce  the  seeds  of  all  things,  could 
as  easily  make  the  things  themselves,  with  a  power  to  pro- 
pagate their  kind  by  seed. 

It  is  therefore  most  judiciously  noted  by  Abarbinel,  a 
learned  Jew,  that  the  production  of  plemts,  in  the  begin- 
ning, differed  from  their  production  ever  since  in  these  two 
things  :  first.  That  they  have  sprung  ever  since  out  of  seed, 
either  sown  by  us,  or  falling  from  the  plants  themselves ; 
but,  at  the  beginning,  were  brought  out  of  the  earth,  with 
their  seed  in  them,  to  propagate  them  ever  after.  And, 
secondly.  They  need  now,  as  they  have  done  since  the  first 
creation,  the  influence  of  the  sun,  to  make  them  sprout ; 
but  then  they  came  forth  by  the  power  of  God,  before  there 
was  any  sun,  which  was  not  formed  till  the  next  day.  Of 
this  last  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  long  before  Abarbinel, 
took  notice  (lib.  ii.  ad  Autolycum)  where  he  says,  God 
produced  things  in  this  order;  foreseeing  the  vanity  of  philo- 
sophers, who,  saying  nothing  of  Him,  made  all  things  to  be 
produced  by  the  sun,  a^d  rCv  arotxtiuv,  out  of  the  elements. 
Porphyryhimself,  also,  (lib.  ii.  vcpi  airoj^ric)  conld  observe  out 
of  Theophrastus,  that  the  earth  brought  forth  trees  and  herbs 

before  beasts,  MvSpa  fiey  yap  h)  TTpo  i<i(ov  aticwKt  >;  yy,  &C.  which 

Eusebius  remembers  in  his  Pra;p.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  28. 

Ver.  14.  Let  there  be  lights.]  This  is  a  different  word 
from  what  we  had,  ver.  3 ;  signifying,  as  Paulus  Fagius 
observes,  that  which  is  made  out  of  light ;  luminous  bodies, 
whereby  light  is  communicated  to  us :  the  Hebrew  parti- 
cle, mem,  before  a  word,  being  used  to  express  the  instru- 
ment of  an  action.  And  so  now  we  are  to  conceive,  that 
the  light  produced  at  first,  having  for  three  days  circulated 
about  the  earth,  and  that  near  unto  it,  to  further  the  pro- 
duction of  the  things  beforementioned,  was  on  this  fourth 
day  distributed  into  several  luminaries,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  earth.  So  it  follows— m  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
in  the  upper  region,  which  we  call  the  ether,  or  sky,  where 
the  sun  and  the  planets  are  placed. 

To  divide  the  day  from  the  night.]  By  a  continued  circu- 
lar motion,  finished  in  four-and-twenty  hours;  in  one  part 
of  which,  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  day  is  made :  and, 
in  the  other  part,  by  the  sun's  absence,  night  is  made,  in  a 
constant  succession. 

And  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons.]  That  is,  for 
signs  of  the  times  or  seasons;  as  Ger.  Vossius  expounds 
it,  by  the  figure  of  iv  iia  cvoiv.  And  by  times  are  meant, 
the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter;  and,  by  conse- 


quence, the  seasons  for  ploughing,  sowing,  planting,  prun- 
ing, reaping,  vintage,  sailing,  &c. — L.  dc  Scientiis  Mathe- 
mat.  cap.:J8. 

And  for  days,  and  years.]  By  a  speedy  swift  motion 
round,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  days;  and  by  a 
slower,  longer  motion,  to  make  ijears  ;  and  a  grateful  vari- 
ety of  seasons,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  which  by 
this  annual  motion  are  all  visited  by  the  sun's  beams. 

Ver.  I.').  And  let  them  be  for  light,  &c.]  i.  e.  Let  them 
there  continue  to  give  constant  light  and  warmth  to  the 
earth:  and  so  they  do  immoveably. 

Ver.  16.  And  God  made  two  great  lights.]  It  is  observa- 
ble that  nothing  is  said  to  have  been  created,  since  the  first 
matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  made  or  formed.  And 
the  two  great  lights,  or  luminaries,  enlighteners  (as  the  word 
signifies),  are  the  sun,  which  enlightens  by  day ;  and  the 
moon,  which  enlightens  us  by  night.  The  moon,  indeed,  is 
not  so  great  as  the  rest  of  the  planets  (for  it  is  the  least  of 
all,  except  Mercury),  but  it  affords  the  greatest  light  to  us, 
by  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  us  in  its  absence  ;  and 
thereby  very  much  abating  the  disconsolate  darkness  of 
the  night. 

He  made  the  stars  also.]  That  is,  the  rest  of  the  planets, 
and  their  attendants. 

Ver.  17.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
&c.]  By  the  repetition  of  this  so  often,  Moses  intended  to 
fix  in  the  people's  mind  this  notion — that  though  the  hea- 
venly bodies  be  very  glorious,  yet  they  are  but  creatures, 
made  by  God,  and  set  or  appointed  by  his  order  to  give  us 
light;  and,  therefore.  He  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  they. 

It  is  commonly  taken  notice  of,  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  creation  of  angels  in  all  this  history ;  nor  was  there 
any  need  of  it.  For  the  ancient  idolatry,  consisting  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (as  appears  from  the 
very  names  of  the  most  ancient  idols  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  Moloch,  Ashtaroth,  and  the  like),  which 
they  believed  to  be  eternal  beings,  the  great  design  of 
Moses  was  to  confute  this  opinion,  by  representing  them 
over  and  over  as  the  work  of  the  eternal  God,  which  struck 
at  tlie  very  root  of  idolatry.  The  worship  of  angels  was  a 
later  invention. 

Ver.  18.  And  to  rule  over  tlie  day,  and  over  the  night.] 
Some  have  fancied  that  the  ancient  idolatry  sprung  from 
this  word  nde  ;  men  looking  upon  these  glorious  lights  as 
having  a  dominion  over  them.  Whence  the  sun  was  called 
Baal,  that  is,  lord  or  governor,  by  the  eastern  people ;  and 
Moloch,  that  is,  kiiig,  by  the  Egyptians.  But  one  word 
sure  was  not  the  ground  of  so  foul  an  error,  when  the  scope 
of  Moses  was  to  shew,  that  these  things  were  made  by  a 
higher  Being,  and  made  not  to  rule  over  men,  but  over  the 
day  and  the  night,  which  the  sun  makes  when  it  rises  and 
sets,  by  the  order  and  appointment  of  God. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.]  He  was  pleased  with 
this  work,  as  suitable  to  the  ends  for  which  he  intended  it. 
The  first  light  was  good  (ver.  4.)  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  served;  which  was,  by  its  heat,  to  agitate,  rarefy,  and 
separate  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  for  the  making  of  air, 
and  gathering  together  the  waters,  and  drying  the  earth, 
and  producing  grass,  herbs,  and  trees,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary it  should  continue  some  days  near  to  the  earth, 
that  it  might  powerfully  penetrate  into  the  matter  it  was  to 
digest ;  but,  if  it  should  have  continued  longer  so  near  to 
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the  earth,  it  would  not  have  been  good  for  it ;  because  it 
would  have  burut  up  all  the  plants  tliat  the  earth  had 
brought  forth ;  aud,  by  its  too  scorchiug  heat,  have  hio- 
dered  the  production  of  those  living  creatures,  which  were 
ready  on  tlie  next  day  to  be  made,  or,  at  least,  made  the 
earth  unfit  for  their  habitation.  For  the  air,  which  all  living 
tilings,  even  fishes  themselves,  need  (nay,  the  plants  also, 
which  have  vessels  for  conveying  air  to  all  their  parts), 
would  have  been  so  very  hot,  that  it  would  have  afforded 
no  refreshment  to  them :  therefore  it  was  good  that  it  should 
be  advanced  into  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  and  there 
embodied  in  those  luminaries,  which,  being  removed  fur- 
ther from  us,  give  such  a  moderate  heat,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  us  and  of  all  things  Hying  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth. 

Ver.  ID.  Aiid  the  evening,  &c.]  Thus  the  fourth  day  con- 
cluded. 

Ver.  20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters,  &c.]  Now  God 
proceeded  to  form  the  lower  sort  of  animeils,  or  living  crea- 
tures, viz.  the  fish,  and  the  fowl,  which  are  in  many  re- 
spects inferior  to  beasts.  And  the  fishes  are  called  moving 
(in  the  Hebrew,  creeping)  creatures ;  because  their  bellies 
touch  the  water,  as  creeping  things  do  the  earth.  Both 
fishes  and  fowls  were  made  out  of  the  waters  ;  that  is,  out 
of  such  matter  as  was  mixed  with  the  waters,  which  con- 
tained in  them  many  things  besides  simple  water ;  for  the 
sea  and  rivers  are  still  very  richly  furnished  with  various 
compounds,  for  the  nourishment  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  fishes.  The  great  congruity  that  there  is  between 
fish  and  fowl,  in  many  particulars,  will  not  let  us  doubt 
they  had  the  same  original :  for  they  are  both  oviparous, 
which  makes  them  more  fruitful  than  the  beasts  of  the 
earth;  neither  of  them  have  any  teats:  they  both  direct 
(and,  as  I  may  say,  steer)  their  course  by  their  tail,  &c. 
See  Ger.  Vossius  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idolol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  78. 
Bring  forth  abundantly.]  That  is,  various  sorts  of  both 
kinds,  there  being  many  hundred  kinds  of  fishes,  and  birds, 
or  fowls;  many  of  the  latter  of  which  live  in  the  water 
(which  .shews  their  original  to  have  been  from  thence),  aud 
others  of  them  live  both  in  the  air  and  water.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  creatures  is,  in  every  part  of  them,  very  won- 
derful, especially  in  those  parts  whereby  they  are  fitted  to 
swim,  and  to  fly.  Which  demonstrate  a  most  wise  Agent, 
by  whose  infinite  power  they  were  so  contrived,  as  to  be 
able  also  to  propagate  their  kind. 

Ver.  21.  And  God  created  great  whales.}  The  vastness 
of  these  creatures,  perhaps,  made  Moses  again  use  the 
word  create  (which  he  had  not  done  since  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter);  not  because  they  were  made  as  the  chaos 
was,  out  of  nothing;  but  because  it  required  a  greater 
power  to  make  out  of  the  precedent  matter  moving  things 
of  so  huge  a  bulk,  and  of  such  great  agility,  than  to  make 
any  other  thing  hitherto  formed. 

The  Hebrew  word  tanim,  which  we  translate  whales, 
comprehends  several  sorts  of  great  fishes,  as  Bocharius 
observes  inhisllierozoic.  p.i.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  where  he  shews 
the  prodigious  bigness  of  some  of  them.  But  he  should 
have  added,  that  this  word  also  signifies  crocodiles,  which 
he  himself  shews  are  set  forth  in  Job  xli.  as  the  most 
a.stonishing  work  of  God.  For  Job  Ludolphus,  I  think, 
hath  demonstrated,  that  nothing  but  the  crocodile  can  be 
meant  by  this  word  tanim,  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  and  xxxii.  2. 


and  some  other  places.    Vid.  lib.  i.  Comment,  in  Histor. 
Ethiop.  cap.  xi.  n.  80. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.]  Was  pleased  with  the 
structure  of  tliese  several  creatures:  of  the  birds,  who 
were  furnished  with  wings  to  fly  in  the  air;  and  of  the 
fishes,  whose  fins  serve  them  to  swim  in  the  water ;  and  of 
water-fowl,  whose  feet  are  formed  so,  as  to  serve  for  the 
same  use ;  and  some  of  them  (such  as  dive  under  water), 
covered  so  thick  with  feathers,  and  those  so  smooth  and 
slippery  (as  the  leanied  and  pious  Mr.  Ray  hath  observed), 
that  their  bodies  are  thereby  defended  from  the  cold  of  the 
water,  which  cannot  penetrate  or  moisten  them.  See  Wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  Creation,  pt.  i.  p.  135. 

Ver.  22.  And  God  blessed  them,  &c.]  His  blessing  them, 
was  giving  them  a  power  to  multiply  and  increase,  till  they 
had  filled  the  water  with  fish,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
which  required  a  particular  care  of  Divine  Providence,  as 
Abarbinel  observes :  because  they  do  not  bring  forth  young 
ones  perfectly  formed,  as  the  beasts  do,  but  lay  their  eggs 
in  which  they  are  formed,  when  they  are  out  of  their 
bodies.  This,  saith  he,  is  a  wonderful  tiling,  that  when  the 
womb,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  separate  from  the  genitor,  a 
living  creature  like  itself  should  be  produced,  which  is 
the  reason,  he  fancies,  that  a  blessing  is  here  pronounced 
upon  them,  and  not  on  the  beasts,  that  were  made  the  next 
day.  The  ancient  fathers  are  wont  to  observe,  that  the  first 
blessing  was  given  to  the  waters,  as  a  type  of  baptism. 
Theophilus  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  ii.  and  Tertullian.  de  Baptis- 
mo,  cap.  3. 

And  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.]    There,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  their  habitation  and  their  food;  though 
some  live  upon  the  water. 
Ver.  23.  See  verse  19. 

Ver.  24.  A7id  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth.]Thus, 
by  a  gradual  process,  the  Divine  Power  produced  crea- 
tures still  more  noble :  the  matter  being  more  digested  and 
prepared  in  five  days  time  than  it  was  at  first.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  be  any  weight  in  the  note  of  Abarbi- 
nel, who  observes  that  Moses  here  uses  a  new  word, 
which  we  translate  bring  forth,  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween plants  and  animals.  The  former  of  which  spring 
out  of  the  earth  indeed,  but  continue  fixed  in  it,  and  perish 
if  they  be  separated  from  it :  whereas  animals,  though 
made  out  of  the  earth,  and  living  upon  it,  have  a  separate 
existence,  and  do  not  still  adhere  to  it. 

After  his  kind.]  Three  sorts  of  living  creatures  are  imme- 
diately mentioned,  which  were  formed  out  of  such  matter 
as  the  earth  aflbrded  (not  simple  earth,  we  must  under- 
stand, no  more  than  before  simple  water ;  for  it  m  as  im- 
pregnated with  many  other  principles) ;  the  first  of  which, 
behemah,  which  we  translate  cattle,  always  signifies  the- 
flocks  and  herds  of  tame  beasts,  when  it  is  distinguished 
from  chaja,  which  we  translate,  in  the  end  of  the  verse, 
beasts  of  the  earth,  that  is,  wild  beasts :  between  which 
two,  he  mentions  a  third  kind  of  living  creatures  on  the 
earth,  which  he  calls  remesh — creeping  things;  because, 
whatever  feet  they  have,  they  are  so  short  and  small,  that 
they  seem  to  the  naked  eye  to  have  none  at  all ;  but  to 
crawl  on  their  bellies  upon  the  ground.  Of  all  these  three 
kinds  there  arc  various  sorts  wherewith  God  hath  reple- 
nished the  earth :  and  of  every  kind,  some  vastly  great, 
and  others  very  little ;  as  Abarbinel  notes  even  amon£[ 
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reptiles,  there  being  serpents  of  a  prodigious  length,  and 
other  creeping  things  far  smaller  than  ants. 

Ver.  25.  And  God  made,  &c.]  The  earth  did  not  bring 
them  forth,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  of  heaven  upon  pre- 
pared matter :  but  God  framed  them  out  of  the  matter  so 
prepared,  and  produced  them  in  their  full  perfection  after 
their  several  kinds. 

And  God  saw  it  was  good.']  Was  pleased  with  (he  great 
variety  of  these  creatures,  and  their  complete  structure, 
fitting  them  for  their  several  uses. 

Ver.  26.  Let  us  make  man.']  God  not  only  reserved  man 
for  the  last  of  his  works  ;  but  doth,  as  it  were,  advise  and 
consult  about  his  production.  Not  to  signify  any  delibe- 
ration within  himself,  or  any  difficulty  in  the  work;  but  to 
represent  to  us  the  dignity  of  man,  and  that  he  was  made 
(as  Abarbinel  glosses)  with  admirable  wisdom  and  great 
prudence.  To  the  same  purpose  St.  Chrysostom  here 
speaks.  And  see  Greg.  Nysscn.  de  Opificio  Hominis, 
cap.  3.  and  Orat.  i.  on  these  words ;  with  Greg.  Nazian- 
zen.  Orat.  xliii.  p.  G99;  who  observes,  that  God  brought 
him  into  this  world,  as  into  a  noble  palace,  ready  furnished 
with  all  manner  of  things  ;  which  is  the  notion  also  of  Me- 
thodius :  see  Epiphanius  Haeres.  Ixiv.  n.  18.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  that  God  doth  not  say,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  man,"  as  he  saith  before  (ver.  24.)  of  other  animals ; 
for  the  same  reason  :  to  represent  man  as  a  far  more  noble 
work,  than  any  other  upon  earth :  for  though  he  was  made 
(as  we  read  in  the  next  chapter)  of  the  dust  of  the  ground; 
yet  a  greater  power  and  skill  was  employed  in  producing 
a  creature  of  such  beauty  and  majesty. 

Let  us.]  The  ancient  Christian  looked  upon  this  as  a 
plain  intimation  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  : 
insomuch,  that  Epiphanius  says,  "  This  is  the  language  of 
God  to  his  Word  and  only  Begotten,  as  all  the  faithful  be- 
lieve." See  Hasres.  xxiii.  n.  2;  andxliv.  n.  4;  and  xlvi. 
n.  3,  where  he  says,  Adam  was  TrtffXaff^eVoc  eV  x"p'  Harpoc 
Kai  iioi,  Ka'i  ayiov  irvcvfiaTog,  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  which  one  cannot 
but  incline,  who  considers  how  poorly  the  Jews  expound 
this  place:  who  fancy  a  kind  of  senate  or  council  of  angels, 
without  whom  God  doth  nothing ;  (which  they  ground  upon 
Dan.  iv.  14.)  whereas,  there  is  not  the  least  signification  as 
yet  of  any  such  beings  ;  much  less,  that  they  had  any  hand 
in  the  making  man,  who  was  not  made  in  their  image,  but 
in  the  image  of  God.  Yet  thus  Satumilus  foolishly  ex- 
pounded these  words,  as  Epiphanius  informs  u.s,  in  the 
forenamed  Hajres.  p.  02.  Edit.  Paris.  And  Moses  Ger- 
undensis  still  more  foolishly  imagines  God  spake  to  the 
earth,  that  it  should  bring  forth  man,  as  it  had  done  other 
creatures:  but  Mairaonides,  who  magnifies  that  saying  of 
their  masters  (that  God  doth  nothing  without  his  council), 
'i.s  forced  to  acknowledge,  (More  Nevoch.  p.  ii.  cap.  6.) 
that  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  he  asked  their  advice, 
or  was  assisted  by  their  judgment,  but  only  that  he  used 
them  as  instruments  in  the  producing  of  every  thing,  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  very  words,  which  are  not  in 
the  form  of  a  command,  but  of  a  consultation  before  exe- 
cution. Others  therefore  think  God  speaks  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  kings,  who  advise  with  their  council,  but  do  things 
themselves ;  and  are  wont  to  speak  in  the  plural  number, 
when  they  declare  their  pleasure.  But  I  take  this  to  be  a 
custom  much  later  than  the  days  of  Moses,  when  they  spake 


as  the  King  of  Egypt  doth  to  Joseph  :  (Gen.  xli.  41.  44.) 
"  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  see  I  have  set  thee  (not  we  have  set 
thee)  over  the  land  of  Egypt."  In  which  style  the  King  of 
Persia  writes  long  after  this  :  (Ezra  vi.  8.)  "  I  Darius  make 
a  decree." 

All  these  poor  shifts  are  a  plain  confession,  that  they 
found  it  very  hard  (as  the  Socinians  do  at  this  day)  to  give 
any  account  of  this  way  of  speaking,  without  granting  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  And  therefore  Me- 
nasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  Conciliator,  mentions  one  of  their 
doctors,  who,  in  Bereschith  Rabba,  says,  that  when  Moses 
by  God's  direction  was  about  to  write  these  words,"  Let  us 
makeman,"he  cried  out,"  OLordofthe  world,  why  wilt  thou 
give  men  occasion  to  err  about  thy  most  simple  unity  1" 
To  which  he  received  this  answer,  "  Write  as  I  bid  thee  ; 
and  if  any  man  love  to  err,  let  him  err."  The  same  story 
is  told  by  Joseph  Albo  ;  which  shews,  that  their  doctors 
have  been  long  puzzled  with  this  manner  of  speech,  which 
unavoidably  suggested  to  their  thoughts  more  than  one 
person  in  the  Deity  :  which,  till  they  believe,  they  are  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  about  it. 

In  our  image,  after  our  likeness.]  Two  words  (some  think) 
to  express  the  same  thing :  with  this  difference  only,  as 
Abarbinel  explains  it,  that  the  last  words,  after  our  like- 
ness, give  us  to  understand  that  man  was  not  created  pro- 
perly and  perfectly  in  the  image  of  God ;  but  in  a  resem- 
blance of  him.  For  he  doth  not  say,  in  our  likeness  (says 
that  author)  as  he  had  said  in  our  image,  but  after  our  like- 
ness :  where  the  caph  of  similitude  (as  they  call  it)  abates 
something  of  the  sense  of  what  follows  ;  and  makes  it  sig- 
nify only  an  approach  to  the  Divine  likeness,  in  under- 
standing, freedom  of  choice,  spirituality,  immortality,  &c. 
Thus  Tertullian  explains  it,  "  Habent  illas  ubique  lineas 
Dei,  qua  immortalis  anima,  qua  libera  et  sui  arbitrii,  qua 
praescia  plerumque,  qua  rationalis,  capax  intellectus  et 
sciential."  Lib.  ii.  contra  Marcion.  cap.  5).  And  so  Gregor. 

Nyssen.  cap.  16".    De  Opific.  Hom.  Uavrtc  tov  hayoua^ai  Kal 

vpofiovXtvnv  ivvafiiv  ix'>^''^^>  ^^-  -^'^  ^"^^  ^  power  of  Consi- 
dering and  designing,  of  consulting  and  fore-appointing, 
what  we  intend  to  do.  Purity  and  holiness  likewise  seem 
to  be  comprehended  in  this :  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
apostle:  (Coloss.  iii.  10.)  "  For  the  new  man  consists  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness."  (Eph.  iv.  24.)  But  though  be 
was  created  with  a  faculty  to  judge  aright,  and  with  a 
power  to  govern  his  appetite,  which  he  could  control 
more  easily  than  we  can  do  now;  yet  he  was  not  made 
immediately  good  (quia  hoc  soli  Deo cedit,  which  belongs  to 
God  alone,  as  Tertullian  excellently  discourses  in  that 
place)  but  might,  without  due  care,  be  induced  to  do  evil, 
as  we  see  he  did.  For  an  habituated,  confirmed  estate  of 
goodness,  was  even  then  to  have  been  acquired  by  watch- 
fulness and  exercise  :  whereby,  in  process  of  time,  he  might 
have  become  so  steadfast,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
prevailed  upon,  by  any  temptation,  to  do  contrary  to  his 
duty. 

And  let  them  have  dominion,  &c.]  Some  have  thought 
the  image  of  God  consisted  in  this  alone.  (See  Greg.  Nys- 
sen. cap.  4.  De  Opific.  Hom.  p.  143.)  Which  rather  fol- 
lows upon  man's  being  made  in  God's  image,  viz.  an 
intelligent  being;  which  gave  him  dominion  over  other 
things,  that  are  not  endued  with  such  understanding.  I 
conclude  this  note  with  a  very  pertinent  observation  of  his 
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iu  that  book :  (cap.  16.)  That  Moses  speaks  more  magnifi- 
cently of  man,  tlian  any  philosopher  ever  did :  for  they 
could  say  nothing  of  him  beyond  this,  that  he  was  /i«icpoc 
Kuafioe,  a  little  world;  but,  accurdiug  to  the  church's  account, 
hLs  greatness  consists  not  in  his  likeness  to  the  created 

world,  but  in  ilis  bein$rmude  kot  lUoyariif:  rov  Kriiravrot  ifti/iriuc, 

after  the  image  of  the  Mature  of  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

Over  all  tk^earlh.]  Over  all  four-footed  creatures  in  the 
earth,  though  never  so  wild  ;  as  Bochartus  observes. 

Ver.  37.  And  God  created  man  iu  his  own  image.]  From 
the.se  words  Origen  gathers  there  is  a  great,  deal  of  difler- 
ence  between  Emui',  itnage,  and  'O/jo/oj^n,  likeness;  because, 
though  God  said,  (ver.  26.)  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  and  after  our  likeness,"  yet  here  he  is  said  to  have 
made  him  only  ix  his  own  image  ;  and  not,  for  the  present, 
after  kis  likeness.  For  that,  saith  he,  (lib.  iv.  contra  Cel- 
8um)  is  reserved  to  the  other  world;  when,  as  St.  John 
says,  (lEpist.  iii.  2.)  o;io«ot  di^y  c<rd^£?a,  we  shall  be  like 
him.  But  this  seems  too  curious.  No  doubt  God  made 
man  just  as  he  designed,  in  such  a  complete  resemblance 
of  himself,  that  there  is  no  creature  like  to  man,  no  more 
than  God  hath  any  equal  to  himself:  as  some  of  the  He- 
brew doctors  explain  this  matter.  And  therefore  Moses 
repeats  it  again,  "  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him:" 
to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  men,  a  sense  of  the  great 
dignity  of  human  nature;  which  was  foully  debased  by 
worshipping  any  creature. 

Male  and  female  created  he  them.^  He  made  woman 
the  same  day  he  made  man ;  as  he  did  both  sexes  of  all 
other  living  creatures,  and  as  he  made  herbs  and  plants 
with  seed  in  them,  to  propagate  their  species  on  the  same 
day  they  were  produced.  It  is  plain  by  this,  also,  that 
woman,  as  well  as  man,  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
And  it  seems  to  be  pertinently  observed  by  Abarbinel, 
that  Moses  here  again  uses  the  word  create  (and  that  three 
times)  to  denote  the  original  of  human  souls ;  which  are 
not  made  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  as  our  bodies  are ;  but 
by  the  power  of  God,  when  they  had  no  beiug  at  all. 

Ver.  28.  And  God  blessed  them,  &c.]  The  former  part  of 
this  blessing,"  be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  God  hath  bestowed 
before  (ver.  22.)  upon  other  creatures  :  unto  which  he  addii 
two  things  here,  "  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  He 
gives  them  the  whole  earth  for  their  possession,  with  a 
power  to  subdue  it :  that  is,  to  make  it  fit  for  their  habita- 
tion, by  bringing  under  or  driving  away  wild  beasts.  For, 
secondly,  he  gives  them  the  dominion  (unto  which  he  de- 
signed them  in  their  creation)  over  all  other  creatures; 
whether  in  the  water,  air,  or  earth.  And  he  speaks  to 
them  in  the  plural  number ;  which  is  a  demonstration,  that 
man  and  woman  were  both  created,  and  received  his  bless- 
ing, on  the  same  day. 

Ver.  29.  Befiold  I  have  given  you,  &c.]  Here  he  assigns 
them  their  food ;  and  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  beasts, 
but  only  of  plants  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  beasts  being 
made  by  pairs,  in  their  several  species  (wc  may  well  sup- 
pose) as  man  and  woman  v/ere,  and  not  being  yet  multi- 
plied, the  killing  of  bea.sts,  birds,  and  fishes,  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  the  kind :  whereas,  there  were  plants 
innumerable  and  great  variety  of  fruit  for  their  sustenance. 
And  therefore  here  being  no  grant  made  to  them  of  ani- 
mals for  their  food,  though  no  prohibition  neither,  it  is 
very  probable  they  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  till  after  the 


flood,  (when  God  expressly  gave  them  every  living  thing  for 
meat,  as  much  as  the  herbs,  ch.  ix.  2.)  unless  it  were  upon 
some  special  occasions  ;  as,  pcn'iaps,  when  they  sacrificed 
living  creatures ;  which  they  did  in  process  of  time,  (iv.  4.) 
though  not  at  the  first. 

Ver.  30.  And  to  every  beast,  &c.]  Here  he  gives  to  the 
beasts,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  all  herbs  for  their 
food,  but  saith  nothing  of  fruit;  from  which  we  cannot 
well  think  the  birds  would  abstain ;  and  therefore  they  are 
included  in  the  phrase,  of  every  green  herb. 

Ver.  31.  Very  good.]  From  these  words  Epiphanius 
confutes  the  Manichees,  Haeres.  Ixvi.  n.  18.  where  there  is 
an  explanation  of  this  phrase,"  God  saw  that  it  was  good," 
throughout  this  whole  chapter.  Where  it  being  said  at  the 
end  of  every  day's  work, "  God  saw  it  was  good ;"  and  par- 
ticularly here  on  the  sixth  day,  before  he  had  quite  ended 
the  work  of  it,  he  sailh  so  of  the  formation  of  the  beasts, 
(Ver.  25.)  Abarbinel  will  have  this  to  relate  peculiarly  to  the 
creation  of  man  and  woman.  But  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  plainly  shews  that  he  speaks  of  every  thing  that  he 
had  made :  and  therefore  their  doctors  in  Bereschith  Rab- 
ba  (whom  ho  mentions)  say  a  great  deal  better,  that  man  is 
meant  in  the  first  and  principal  place,  when  Moses  says, 
"  God  saw  every  thing  tliat  he  bad  made ;  and  behold,  it 
was  very  good." 

CHAP.    II. 

jyioSES  having  given  a  short  account  of  the  orderly  pro- 
duction of  all  things,  from  the  meanest  to  the  noblest,  ex- 
plains more  largely  in  this  chapter  some  things,  which  were 
delivered  briefly  in  the  foregoing,  because  he  would  not  too 
much  interrupt  the  coherence  of  his  discourse  about  the 
works  of  the  six  days.  Particularly  he  relates  how  Eve 
was  made;  and  also  further  illustrates  the  production  of 
Adam,  &c. 

Ver.  Ij  Thus  the  heavens,  and  the  earth.]  i.  e.  The  visi- 
ble world. 

Wei'e  finislied.]  Brought  to  that  perfection  wherein  we 
see  them. 

And  all  the  hosts  of  them.]  That  is,  all  creatures  in 
heaven  and  in  earth ;  which  are  called  host,  or  army,  be- 
cause of  their  vast  variety,  and  excellent  order. 

Ver.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  work,] 
Or  rather,  had  ended  (as  it  may  be  translated),  for  he  did 
not  work  on  the  seventh  day  :  but,  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made  ;  having  so  completely  finished  it,  that 
there  remained  no  more  to  be  done.  An  emblem  of  the  rest 
that  we  shall  have,  when  we  have  done  our  work  faith- 
fully, and  left  none  undone,  as  Origen's  words  are,  lib.  vi. 
contra  Celsum. 

Ver.  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it.]  As  God  sanctified  Jeremiah  in  aftertimes  from  his  mo- 
ther's womb,  (Jer.  i.  5.)  by  ordaining  him  to  be  a  prophet; 
so  he  now  determined  and  appointed  the  seventh  day,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  to  be  observed  in  memory 
of  its  creation.  And  this  setting  it  apart,  and  consecrating 
it  to  that  holy  use,  was  his  blessing  it,  or  recommending  it 
to  be  observed,  as  a  day  of  blessing  and  praising  him,  in  all 
his  works  of  wonder;  and  (I  know  not  why  I  should  not 
add)  of  his  bestowing  blessings  upon  all  his  pious  wor- 
shippers. 
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There  is  no  mention,  indeed,  made  of  Adam's,  or  Abel's, 
&c.  observing:  this  day  ;  which  hath  inclined  many  to  con- 
clude these  words  to  have  been  written  by  way  of  antici- 
pation :  this  day  being  set  apart  in  aftertimes  by  the  law 
of  Moses  for  God's  service ;  but,  in  their  opinion,  not  till 
then.  To  which  1  cannot  agree ;  because  it  seems  to  me  far 
more  reasonable  to  think,  that  God  took  care  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  creation  in  the  minds  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  worship  of  him,  the  one  only  God,  by  whom  it  was 
created:  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  means  more 
effectually,  than  by  setting  apart  this  day  for  that  purpose. 
Which  if  he  had  not  appointed,  yet  men  being  made  reli- 
gious creatures,  I  cannot  but  think  they  would  have  agreed 
upon  some  set  time  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as 
well  as  some  set  place  (though  that  be  not  mentioned  nei- 
ther) where  to  meet  for  Divine  service :  and  what  time  more 
proper,  wherein  to  honour  their  Creator,  with  their  sacri- 
fices, praises,  and  thanksgivings,  than  this  day?  Which  Phi- 
lo  well  styles  tov  Koafiov  yiviaiov,  the  birthday  of  the  world: 
which  was  so  much  observed  all  the  world  over  (though 
they  forgot  the  reason),  that  the  seventh  day,  he  observes, 
may  be  truly  called  eoprij  -iravai^oi,  the  universal  festival, 
kept  by  all  people.  Josephus  speaks  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  said  by  Aristobulus,  a  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  out  of  Hcsiod,  Homer,  and  others, 
in  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  concerning  the 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day.  Which,  though  Mr.  Selden 
(lib.  iii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  17,  &c.)  endeavours  to  prove 
is  meant  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  not  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week ;  yet  we  may  look  upon  that  as  a  remain 
of  this  ancient  tradition.  AVhich,  in  time,  men  forgot,  as 
they  did  the  most  natural  duties;  having  so  corrupted 
their  ways  (as  we  read  Gen.  vi.  10,  11.)  that  there  was  no- 
thing good  among  the  generality  of  them.  And  there- 
fore no  wonder  if  they  did  not  regard  the  service  of  God 
every  seventh  day :  to  which  I  shall  shew,  in  due  place, 
Noah,  the  only  righteous  man  among  them,  had  some  re- 
gard. Which  continued  in  the  family  of  Abraham  after  the 
flood :  Moses  speaking  of  it,  not  long  after  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt  (where  it  is  likely  they  were  not  suffered  to 
observe  it,  having  no  time  free  from  their  intolerable  la- 
bours), as  a  day  known  to  them  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xvi.  23.  25,  2G. 

Which  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  patriarchs,  be- 
fore and  after  the  flood,  kept  such  a  rest  as  God  enjoined 
the  Israelites  by  Moses  :  for  that  was  proper  to  them,  for  a 
peculiar  reason — because  they  had  been  slaves  in  Egypt ; 
and  therefore  were  commanded  to  keep  the  sabbath,  with- 
out doing  any  manner  of  work  \x\)on  that  day.  (Deut.  v.  1.5.) 
Which  is  all  the  Christian  fathers  mean,  wiien  they  say  the 
patriarchs  did  not  Subbatizare,  keep  the  sabbath  as  the 
Jews  did.  (Sec  Tertullian  adv.  Juda:os,  cap.  2,  et  4.  Ire- 
neeus,  and  others.)  For  in  religious  offices  I  doubt  not 
they  observed  the  seventh  day ;  as  a  proper  time  for  that 
sacred  hymn,  which  Galen  himself  (lib.  iii.  deusu  partium) 
says,  we  should  all  sing  to  the  Creator  of  all ;  "  If  we  our- 
.selves  first  know,  and  then  tell  others,  oloc  ^iv  lirn  ti)v  miij>lav, 
&,c.  how  wonderful  he  is  in  wisdom,  how  great  in  power, 
and  how  rich  in  goodness." 

Jierause  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work."]  This 
is  the  rea.son  why  this  day  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
six ;  that  a  remembrance  of  God's  resting  from  all  his 

Vor,.  I. 


works  on  this  day,  might  be  preserved ;  by  men's  laying 
aside  their  other  employments  so  long  as  to  praise  Him  so- 
lemnly, by  whom  this  great  world  was  made. 

Which  God  created,  and  7nade.]  Or,  as  the  Hebrew 
phrase  is,  created  to  make,  i.  e.  rested  from  all  tlie  six 
days'  work.  For  he  created  something  at  the  first,  out  of 
which  to  make  all  the  rest,  in  six  days'  space;  and  now  he 
ceased  from  all. 

Ver.  4.  These  are  the  generations,  &c.]  That  is,  this  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  original  of  the  world.  Which  Moses 
here  repeats,  more  deeply  to  imprint  on  the  people's  minds, 
that  the  world  was  not  a  god,  but  the  work  of  God:  which 
they  were  to  acknowledge  every  seventh  day. 

In  the  day  (i.  e.  At  thtat  time,  so  day  often  signifies) 
when  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.]  It  is 
observed  by  Tertullian,  that  exinde  Dominus  qui  retro 
Dens  iantum,  8cc.  from  henceforward  (ver.  7,  8,  9.  15,  &c.) 
he  is  called  Lord,  who  hitherto  was  called  only  God:  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  a  reason.  (L.  adv.  Hermog. 
cap.  3.)  The  Hebrew  doctors  observe,  that  Jehovah  Elo- 
him  (Lord  God)  joined  together,  is  the  full  and  perfect 
name  of  God:  and  therefore  fitly  reserved  till  this  place, 
when  the  works  of  God  were  perfected,  and  not  before. 

Ver.  5.  And  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  &c.]  That  is,  before  there  was  any  seed  to  produce 
them,  God  made  them  to  spring  up  with  their  seed  in  them; 
as  was  said  before,  in  the  first  chapter.  And  Moses  here 
mentions  these  alone,  becau.se  they  were  the  first  produc- 
tions out  of  the  earth;  without  which  there  had  been  no 
food  for  living  creatures. 

For  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.]  Here  are  two 
reasons  to  confirm,  that  plants  were  not  produced  in  the 
way  they  are  now  :  for,  there  had  been  no  showers  of  rain ; 
nor  was  there  any  man  to  prepare  the  earth  to  receive  the 
seed  (if  there  had  been  any);  both  which  are  necessary  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  Divine  providence,  ever  since  the 
world  was  made.  From  hence  some  collect  there  were  no 
Prajadamites  (people  before  Adam),  for  then  Moses  could 
not  have  said,  "  There  was  no  man  to  till  the  earth." 

Ver.  C.  But  there  went  up  a  mist,  &c.]  Many  think  this 
will  best  cohere  with  what  went  before  by  translating  it, 
nor  did  there  (taking  the  particle  N?  not,  from  the  foregoing 
verse,  as  is  usual)  a  mist  go  up  from  the  earth.  (See  Dru- 
sius  in  Levit.  x.  G.  and  Hottinger  in  Hexapl.  Paris,  p.  89.) 
But  I  see  no  necessity  of  this ;  and  think  it  more  likely, 
there  did  go  up  a  vapour  or  steam  out  of  the  earth,  when  it 
came  reeking  out  of  the  waters,  (as  was  said  upon  verse 
9.  of  chap.  1.)  to  moisten  the  superficies  of  it ;  before 
any  clouds  were  raised,  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  to  give 
rain. 

Ver.  7.  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.]  Not  dry,  but 
moist  dust,  as  the  LXX.  have  it,  tov  avOpiowov,  x««>'  «'"ru  y>ie. 
From  whence  the  apostle  calls  him  I'lyOptoTrov  ^oVVoi',  (1  Co- 
rinth. XV.  47.)  which  teaches  us  this  dust  was  mixed  with 
water:  for  so  %oi/cHignifi(!s;  limus,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  hath 
it.  Which  agrees  with  the  Hebrnw  j at zar,  formed  ;  which 
is  used  concerning  potters,  who  make  their  vessels  of  clay, 
not  of  dry  earth.  Diodorus  Siculus  seems  to  have  had 
some  notion  of  this,  when  he  saith,  man  was  made  out  of 
"  the  slime  or  mud  of  Nile."  Upon  which  original  of  man's 
body  the  ancient  fathers  make  many  pious  reflections  :  but 
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none  better  or  ghortcr  (han  that  of  Nazianzen's,  vho  says,  it 

18  to  teach  us,  i*  Sray  iiraiiiuifii^a  cia  ri/v  (u'ocq,  itd  rov  ■vouv  Qva- 

j-tXXw/itJct,  that  w/ien  we  are  apt  to  be  lifted  up  btcame  we 
are  made  alter  God's  image,  the  thouyhtu  of  the  dirt  out  of 
which  we  were  taken,  may  humble  and  lay  us  low. 

And  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.] 
This  beinj;  said  of  no  other  creature,  leads  us  to  conceive, 
not  only  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  distinct  thing,  of  a  dif- 
ferent ori};inal  from  his  body ;  but  that  a  more  excellent 
spirit  was  put  into  him  by  God  (as  appears  by  its  ope- 
rations) thau  into  other  animals.  Fctr  though  the  sim- 
ple speech  of  inspiring  him  with  "  the  brcatli  of  life," 
would  not  prove  this ;  yet  Moses  speaking  in  the  plural 
number,  tJiat  God  bre<ithed  into  him  nischmath  cftt^m, 
the  breath  or  spirit  of  lives,  it  plainly  denotes,  pot  oaly  that 
spirit  which  makes  man  breathe  and  move  ;  but  think  also, 
reason,  and  discourse. 

And  he  became  a  living  sohL]  This  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  Which  £use- 
bius  thus  explains ;  (lib.  vii.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  10.) 
Moses  having  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  beforemen- 
tioned,  viz..  The  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  proceeds  to  another  point  of  doctrine  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  understood ;  which  is  the  knowledge  of  a 
man's  self;  to  which  he  leads  him  by  sliewing  the  differ- 
ence between  his  soul  and  the  body  :  his  soul  being  an  in- 
telligent substance,  made  after  the  image  of  God;  lus 
body,  only  an  earthly  covering  of  the  soul.    To  which 

Moses  adds  a  third,  ir»'t);)»'  ^lofje  kvioriKyy  nva,  Kai  (TwanriKiip  Bvva- 

fiiv,  &c.  A  certain  vital  breath,  whereby  the  other  two  are 
united  and  linked  together  by  a  powerful  bond,  or  strong 
tie.  His  soul,  it  is  manifest,  did  not  come  out  of  the  earth, 
or  any  power  of  matter;  but  from  the  power  of  God,  who 
infused  it  into  him  by  his  Divine  inspiration. 

And  this  was  the  original  of  Eve's  soul  also,  though  it 
be  not  mentioned  :  for  if  her  soul  had  been  made  out  of 
Adam,  as  her  body  was,  he  would  have  said,  not  only,  She 
is  bone  of  ray  bone,  but  soul  of  my  soul ;  which  would 
have  mightily  strengthened  the  bond  of  marriage,  and  ex- 
ceedingly heightened  conjugal  affection. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord-  God  planted.]  Or,  liad  planted; 
for  it  doth  not  seem  to  be  a  new  thing. 

A  garden.']     A  most  pleasaat  part  of  the  earth. 

Eastward^]  Or,  as  others  translate  it,  before,  in  tlie  be- 
ginning, viz.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  made  all  vegeta- 
bles. And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  mikkedem  may  signify 
time  as  well  as  place :  but  as  the  greatest  part  of  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modem,  take  it  here  io  signify  place ; 
so  Moses  himself  uses  it  in  the  followin"^  part  of  this 
book,  iii.  24.  xi.  2.  xii.  8.  xiii.  11. 

In  Eden.]  A  country  (as  most  understand  it)  so  called, 
^)erhaps,  from  its  pleasure :  'Yoirov  Bici<i>ef>o»  ^wri,  ^lavyic  atpi 
XafiirpoTip^,  <j>vTois  TrayKaXoit,  as  Theophilus  de  Autolyc. 
speaks,  (lib.  ii.)  Where  Eden  was,  there  are  two\  or  three 
places  of  Scripture  that  give  some  direction  to  oui"  search; 
(2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.  Ezek.  xxvii.  2i}.)  which 
shew  there  was  a  country,  that,  for  many  ages  a.i'U?r  this, 
retained  the  name  of  Eden :  and  that  eastward,  as  ^oses 
here  tells  us,  it  was  situated  ;  that  is,  eastward  of  Ju^ea^ 
or  of  the  desert  of  the  Amorites,  where  he  wrote  thes^ 
books.  For  tl»e  Scripture  calls  those  people  "  The  chil- 
dren of  the  .east,"  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and 


Persia.   But  in  what  country  of  the  east  Eden  was,  wiU  be 
best  understood  from  ver.  11). 

And  there  he  put  tlte  ntan,  whom  he  lutd  formed.']  He 
was  formed  we  must  suppose  in  some  other  place ;  and 
conducted  hither  by  God,  in  token  of  his  singular  kindness 
to  him.  Where  he  declared  him,  saith  a  Syriac  writer 
mentioned  by  Hottinger,  (in  his  Dissert,  de  Hexaplis, 
P«ris.  p.  115.)  an  heir  of  paradise,  and  made  him  ii''2i\ 
iQT}2')  ^0^0  a  king,  a  priest,  and  a  propiiet. 

Ver.  y.  And  out  of  the  ground.]  Of  that  garden  before- 
mentioned. 

Made  tie  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree,  &c.]  The  greatest 
variety  of  the  choicest  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits :  for  tree 
comprehemls  every  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  earth. 

Plefimnt  to  the  sight.]  He  gratified  man's  eye,  as  well 
as  his  taste,  and  his  smell. 

Tfie  tree  of  life.]  So  called,  because  there  was  a  virtue 
in  it,  as  several  of  the  ancient  fathers  think,  not  only  to  re- 
pair the  animal  spirits,  as  other  nourishment  doth  ;  but  also 
to  preserve  and  maintain  them,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  in  the  same  equal  temper  and  state  wherein  they 
were  created,  without  any  decay :  until  man  should  have 
l>een  fit  to  be  translated  into  another  world.  To  this  pur- 
pose Irenaeus,  St.  Chrysostom,  llieodoret,  but  especially 
Greg.  Nazianzen  speak,  Ei  ftiv  »vy  ifitlvafuy,  &c.  "  If  there- 
fore we  had  continued  what  we  were,  and  kept  the  com- 
mandment, we  should  have  been  what  we  were  not  by  com- 
ing to  the  tree  of  life,  UTra^avartirBivTec  Kat  Qew  TXi/fftao-an-tf,  be- 
ing made  immortal,  and  approaching  nigh  to  God."  (Orat. 
xliii.  p.  699.  D.)  And  why  we  should  think  it  impossible 
or  unlikely,  that  God  should  make  such  a  fruit,  I  do  not 
see.  Nay,  it  seems  necessary  there  should  have  been  such 
a  kind  of  food ;  unless  we  will  suppose  God  would  have 
preserved  Adam  (had  he  continued  innocent)  from  dying, 
by  a  continual  miracle:  which  is  a  harder  supposition 
than  the  other. 

But  this  garden  being  also  a  type  of  heaven,  perhaps 
God  intended  by  this  tree  to  represent  that  immortal  life, 
which  he  meant  to  bestow  upon  man  with  himself.  (Rev. 
xxii.  2.)  And  so  St.  Austin  in  that  famous  saying  of  his: 
"  Erat  ei  in  casteris  lignis  alimentum,  in  isto  autem  .sacra- 
mentum :"  (lib.  viii.  de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  cap.  4.)  In  other  trees 
there  was  nonriskment  for  man  ;  but  in  this  also  a  sacra- 
ment. For  it  was  both  a  symbol  of  that  life  which  God 
had  already  bestowed  upon  man  (who  was  hereby  put  in 
mind,  that  God  was  the  author  of  his  being,  and  all  his  en- 
joyments), and  of  that  life  he  was  to  hope  for  in  another 
world,  if  he  proved  obedient. 

In  the  midst  of  the  garden.]  This  signifies  either  its  situa- 
tion, or  its  cxcL'llence  :  for  that  which  is  most  eminent  in 
any  place,  the  Hebrews  say  is  "  in  the  midst,"  xxiii.  10. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.]  So  called,  as  1 
take  it,  because  God  intended  by  this  tree  to  prove  Adam 
and  Eve,  whether  they  would  be  good  or  bad :  which  was 
to  be  made  known,  by  their  abstaining  from  its  fruit,  or 
eating  of  it.  It  is  generally  thought  indeed  by  interpre- 
ters (of  which  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge),  that  it  had  this 
name  afterwards  ;  either  because  the  tempter  pretended  it 
would  make  them  so  wise,  as  to  know  all  things,  (for  so 
good  aiui  evil  may  be  expounded,  chap.  iii.  5.  to  signify 
us  much  as  all  things  whatsoever  J  or  because,  in  the  event, 
\ipon  the  eating  of  this  fruit,  they  did  actually  know,  by 
\ 
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miserable  experience  (which  they  would  not  learn  with- 
out it),  the  great  difference  between  obeying  and  disobeying 
God's  commands.  That  is,  they  who  did  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  their  duty,  nor  consider  what  it  was  to  sin,  and 
what  the  effect  of  it  would  be  ;  presently,  upon  the  eating 
of  this  fruit,  reflected  upon  both.  For  they  saw  how  griev- 
ous it  was  to  incur  God's  displeasure,  by  believing  a 
creature  rather  than  him ;  and  by  being  so  ungrateful,  as 
not  to  acknowledge  his  bounty  in  all  the  blessings  they  en- 
joyed ;  without  thinking  him  envious  in  denying  them  one, 
as  a  proof  of  their  obedience. 

Some  think  it  was  so  called,  as  a  caveat  to  them,  not  to 
study  craft  and  subtilty ;  but  to  content  themselves  in  a 
simple,  plain  way  of  life  (wherein  God  made  them),  with- 
out any  curiosity  to  know  more  than  was  needful  for  them. 
Which  they  think  is  confirmed  by  chap.  iii.  6.  "  She  saw  it 
was  good  to  make  one  wse,"  i.  e.  cunning  and  wily. 

Ver.  10.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden,  &c.]  These  words 
afford  us  such  a  key  to  open  to  us  the  place  where  this 
garden  was  planted,  that  one  can  scarce  doubt  whereabout 
it  was  ;  though  the  precise  spot  of  ground  be  not  marked 
out  in  this  description  of  it.  For  it  lay  in  the  country  of 
Eden ;  and  we  are  directed  to  find  that  out  by  this  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  a  river  went  out  of  it :  which  doth 
not  signify,  that  the  spring  of  the  river  was  in  Eden ;  but 
that  the  river  run  through  that  country  into  the  garden,  to 
water  it.  The  garden,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  was  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Eden ;  and  was  watered  by  that  river 
which  came  from  it.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  find  what 
river  this  was.  Our  countryman  Mr.  Carver,  in  his  learned 
discourse  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  (chap,  vii.)  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  the  two  great  rivers,  Euphrates  emd 
Tigris,  having  but  one  and  the  same  fountain  in  Armenia 
the  Greater,  run  along  for  some  time  in  one  stream,  called 
Tigris  :  upon  which  he  thinks  this  garden  was  seated,  be- 
fore this  river  parted  into  two  streams,  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris. This  lie  confirms  out  of  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  written  to  Rome  1552,  and  translated  by 
Masius ;  where  they  call  Tigris  the  River  of  Eden.  And 
there  are  indeed  some  ancient  authors,  particularly  Lucan 
and  Boetius,  who  say  that  these  two  rivers  come  out  of  the 
.same  spring :  but  their  mistake  arose,  it  is  likely,  from 
hence,  that  they  spnmg(a9  Strabo  tells  us)  out  of  one  and  the 
same  mountain,  viz.  Niphates,  which  is  a  part  of  Taurus: 
and  Euphrates  sprung  oufofthe  northern  side  of  it,  and  Ti- 
gris out  of  the  southern ;  as  Salmasius  observes  upon  So- 
linus,  (p.  621,  &c.)  Certain  it  is,  that  the  best  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  make  them  to  have  different 
springs,  from  whence  they  hold  different  courses,  Eu- 
phrates towards  the  west,  and  Tigris  towards  the  east:  and 
do  not  make  one  river,  till  (after  they  have  run  through 
many  countries)  they  meet  and  join  together  about  Apa- 
mia,  according  to  Ptolemy.  And  then  indeed  they  make, 
for  a  long  way,  but  one  great  stream :  which  I  take  to  be 
the  river  here  mentioned  by  Moses,  that  run  through  the 
country  of  Eden,  which  perhaps  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  as  the  garden,  it  is  plain,  by  ver.  8.  did  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it ;  extending  itself  to  the  place  where 
these  united  rivers  parted  again.     For  so  it  follows  : 

And  from  thence.]  i.  e.  Below  the  garden. 

It  parted.]  Or,  was  divided  again,  as  it  had  been  before 
into  two  other  streams.     By  which  words  we  seem  to  have 


found  the  place  where  the  garden  ended ;  but  being  not 
told  where  it  began,  nor  how  far  it  spread  itself  eastward 
from  the  river  side,  I  will  not  presume  to  say  what  country 
or  countries  it  included.  Certain  it  is,  there  was  a  country, 
as  I  observed  before,  called  Eden  in  aftertimes,  which  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xix.  12.)  And 
that  kingdom  then  comprehended  not  only  the  country  an- 
ciently called  Ashur,  but  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
&c.  In  some  part  of  which  last  province  it  is  probable 
this  garden  was  seated. 

And  became  into  four  heads.]  He  doth  not  say  ivas 
parted  into  four  heads,  but  became  into  four  heads  (whose 
names  here  follow);  two  before  they  united,  viz.  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  and  two  after  they  again  parted,  viz.  Pison 
and  Gihon. 

These  he  calls  heads,  or  principal  rivers,  as  David  Chy- 
traeiis,  I  think,  rightly  understands  it ;  quatuor  illustria  ef 
magna  flumina  efficiebant,  made  four  famous  and  great 
rivers.  For  all  divisions  from  the  main  stream  are  called 
the  heads  oi'  a  water;  as  Sir  W.  Raleigh  observes  out  of 
Ulpianus.  And  it  is  indifferent,  whether  the  water  come 
out  of  a  fountain,  or  out  of  a  river,  or  a  lake  :  for  that  part 
of  the  river  (suppose)  where  the  branch  forsakes  the  main 
stream,  is  called  the  head  of  that  branch ;  which  becomes 
a  new  river.  In  like  manner  may  Euphrates  and  Tigris  be 
called  the  heads  of  that  river  which  they  made  at  their 
meeting :  as  where  they  part  again,  the  beginnings  (as  the 
LXX.  translate  the  word)  of  the  other  two  rivers,  Pison 
and  Gihon,  are  properly  called  the  heads  of  them. 

Ver.  11.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison,  or  Phison.]  This 
is  that  branch  which  runs  westerly ;  and  being  nearest  to 
the  place  where  Moses  wrote,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
is  first  mentioned  by  him.  It  is  a  long  time  since  both 
this  river  and  Gihon  have  lost  these  names:  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  calling  them  still,  after  their  parting,  by 
the  names  they  had  before  they  met,  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
But  there  was  a  remainder  of  the  name  of  Pison  preserved 
in  the  easterly  river,  called  Pasitigris,  which  is  the  same 
with  Oroatis,  as  Salmasius  observes  in  his  Exerc.  Pliniana; 
in  Solin.  p.  701,  702  :  and  is  called  (as  Mr.  Carver  notes) 
by  Xenophon  simply  Physcus;  in  which  the  name  of  Phi- 
son  is  plainly  enough  retained.  Which  continued  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  Q.  Curtius,  as  he  further 
notes,  commonly  calls  Tigris  itself  by  the  name  of  Phasis, 
and  says  it  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  thereabout. 
Which,  in  all  probability,  was  at  first  the  name  of  this 
other  river  Phison  ;  but  lost  by  the  many  alterations  which 
were  made,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  course  of  it,  as  Pliny 
tells  us.  For  he  says,  the  Orcheni,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations,  made  great  and  deep  cuts  or  canals  to  carry 
the  water  of  Euphrates  (meaning  this  river)  into  their  fields ; 
and  so  it  lost  its  course,  and  run  through  Tigris  and  the 
marshes  into  the  sea.  Strabo  saith  the  same,  that  from 
these  haipvyai^  as  he  calls  them,  deep  trenches,  which  car- 
ried the  water  of  Euphrates  into  Tigris,  came  the  name  of 
Pasitigris ;  that  is,  Pison  mixed  with  Tigris.  See  Salma 
sius  in  the  forenamed  Exercitations,  page  70;3.  where  he 
.shews  this  river  was  not  perfectly  restored  to  its  course  till 
the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

That  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah.^ 
By  finding  where  this  country  was,  we  certainly  find  the 
river  Phison.     Now  Moses  makes  mention  of  two  Havi- 
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lahs;  one  descended  from  Cush,  (Gen.  x.  7.)  and  the  other 
from  Jotktan,  (ver.  2i).)  The  latter  of  these  cannot  be  here 
meant,  for  his  posterity  were  planted  eastward ;  but  the 
former,  who  were  a  more  western  people,  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  Feli.\  which  bordered  upon  this  stream.  For  the 
Ishraaelites  (who  inhabited  Arabia  Deserta)  are  described 
by  Moses,  (xxv.  18.)  as  bounded  by  Shur  towards  Egypt, 
and  by  Havilah  in  the  way  to  Assyria.  And  Saul  found 
Havilah  in  aftertimcs  in  the  very  same  situation.  (I  Sam. 
XV.  7.)  And  still,  much  later,  Strabo  mentions  tlie  Xow- 
XoraToc  (which  are  certainly  the  posterity  of  Chavilah) 
among  the  people  of  Arabia.  See  Bochart's  Phaleg.  lib. 
iv.  cap. 11. 

Where  there  is  gold.]  Nothing  is  more  famous  than  the 
gold  of  .\rabia  :  where  Diodorus  Siculus  says  it  is  digged 
up  in  great  lumps,  as  big  as  a  chesnut;  lib.  ii.  p.  93.  Edit. 
H.  Steph. 

Ver.  12.  And  thegold  of  that  land  is  good.]  i.  e.  Is  excel- 
lent: for  the  forenamcd  author  says,  it  is  of  such  a  flaming 
colour,  that  it  adds  much  to  the  lustre  of  precious  stones, 
that  are  set  in  it. 

There  is  bdellium.]  The  Hebrew  word  being  bedolach, 
some  have  thought  hdeUiuin  to  come  from  thence,  wliich 
is  an  aromatic  gum.  Others  think  bedolach  to  be  crystal, 
others  amber;  but  Bochart  rather  thinks  it  signifies  pearl: 
which  he  proves  (in  his  Hierozoic.  pt.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  25.) 
from  the  country  itself  here  mentioned,  viz.  Havilah,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  that  part  of  Arabia  which  lies  upon 
the  Persian  Gulph :  at  Catipha,  there  is  a  great  pearl- 
fishing.  The  manna  also,  wherewith  the  Israelites  were 
fed  in  the  wilderness,  is  described  (Numb.  xi.  7.)  to  be 
round  like  coriander  seed,  and  of  the  colour  of  bedolach. 
Now,  in  his  former  description,  Moses  says  it  was  white, 
(Exod.  xvi.  14.)  which  agrees  to  pearls,  as  also  doth  round- 
ness, but  not  to  the  sweet  gum  called  bdellium:  of  which 
see  Salmasius  in  his  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  1150. 

And  the  onyx  stone.]  This  country  also  was  famous  for 
precious  stones;  as  appears  by  tlie  report  which  Near- 
chus  (Alexander's  admiral)  made  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulph,  in  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  But  Braunius 
(lib.  ii.  de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebr.  cap.  18.) thinks  scAo/tam 
should  rather  be  translated  the  sardonyx.  Whichsoever  it 
be,  Arabia  was  famous  both  for  the  onyx  and  sardonyx, 
as  Salmasius  observes  out  of  Pliny;  ib.  p.  562,  5(>3. 

Ver.  13.  The  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon.]  There 
are  no  footsteps  of  this  name  remaining  that  I  can  find ; 
but  we  are  directed,  by  the  country  it  is  said  to  compass, 
to  take  it  to  be  the  eastern  stream  that  arose  from  the  part- 
ing of  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  as  Pison,  I  said,  was  the 
western. 

Compasseth,  or,  runneth  along  by  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia.]  Or  Cush :  who  was  seated  more  eastward  than 
his  sons,  Havilah,  Scba,  and  the  rest,  (mentioned  Gen.  x. 
G,  7.)  upon  the  borders  of  tliis  river.  For  when  people 
first  began  to  spread  themselves,  they  kept  as  near  to  great 
rivers  as  they  could ;  for  the  better  communication  one 
with  another,  and  affording  mutual  succour  and  assistance. 
It  is  probable  that  he  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Susia- 
na ;  which  the  Greeks  called  Ki<riTia,  and  is  now  called  by 
the  Persians,  Chuzestan ;  i.  e.  the  province  of  Chus.  And 
when  his  posterity  multiplied,  they  went  more  westward, 
toward  the  Arabian  sea :  from  whence  hi.-?  brother  Mitz- 


raim  passed  into  Egypt.  Our  translators  follow  the  LXX. 
in  rendering  the  Hebrew  name  Cush,  by  Ethiopia:  not 
meaning  that  in  Africa,  but  this  in  Asia.  For  the  ancients 
frequently  mention  a  double  Ethiopia,  as  many  have  ob- 
served; particularly  Job  Ludolphns,  who  herein  justifies 
the  LXX.  in  great  part;  lib.  ii.  Comment,  in  Histor. 
Ethiop.  cap.  iii.  n.  IG. 

Ver.  14.  The  name  of  the  third  is  Hiddekel.]  Which  river, 
being  called  by  Daniel  (x.  4.)  the  great  river;  cannot  be, 
as  many  have  fancied,  Naharmalcba :  for  that  was  but  a 
cut,  made  byTrajan  to  waft  his  army  out  of  Euphrates  into 
Tigris  (as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us),  and  therefore 
Hiddekel  is  Tigris  itself.  Which,  as  Pliny  says,  was  called 
Diglito  in  those  parts  where  its  course  was  slow ;  and 
where  it  began  to  be  rapid,  it  took  the  name  of  Tigris. 
And  so  the  Arabians  call  this  river  Deglat,  and  Degcla, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Hiddekel.  Which  Salmasius  de- 
rives from  Hadda,  or  Chadda,  sharp  pointed ;  and  Kal, 
swift;  because  of  its  very  quick  and  ha.sty  motion  :  and 
thence  the  Greeks,  he  observes,  derive  the  name  of  Tigris, 
ttTTo  rgc  olvTnroQ.  (Excrc.  in  Solin.  p.  (X)\.)  Rauwolfl",  in  his 
Travels,  (pt.  ii.  cap.  9.)  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Ca- 
ruch,  on  the  confines  of  Media  (which  was  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago),  Tigris  was  still  called  in  their  language 
Hidekel. 

Which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.]  If  it  make  a 
great  bend  northward  (as  Pliny  saith  it  doth  about  Apa- 
mia),  it  must  needs  run  towards  the  east  of  Assyria,  for 
some  time.  But  this  is  not  the  course  of  the  river ;  and 
therefore  the  LXX.  translate  the  word  kidmath,  which  we 
English  towards  the  east,  simply  toward:  and  it  is  certain 
Tigris  did  run  by  Assyria;  for  Nineveh,  the  chief  city  of 
Assyria,  stood  upon  the  cast  side  of  this  river,  as  Bochart 
hath  demonstrated  in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20. 

Thefourth  river  is  Euphrates.]  None  doubt  that  the  river 
called  here  in  the  Hebrew  Perath,  or  Phrath,  is  the  same 
that  hath  been  called  for  many  ages  Euphrates.  The 
course  of  which  was  so  well  known  in  those  days,  that 
Moses  gives  no  description  of  it. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man.]  After  such  a 
manner  as  he  took  David  from  the  sheepfolds,  (Psal. 
Ixxviii.  70.)  by  an  extraordinary  motion.  For  as  a  prophet 
was  sent  from  God  to  anoint  him;  so  God  himself,  I  sup- 
pose, appeared  to  Adam,  in  a  visible  glorious  majesty, 
which  the  Jews  call  tlie  Schechinah ;  (as  was  noted  before, 
i.  3.)  because  it  was  a  token  of  God's  special  presence, 
and  by  it  he  dwelt  among  his  people.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  shining  flame,  or  amazing  splendour  of  light, 
breaking  out  of  a  thick  cloud  :  of  which  we  afterward  read 
very  often,  under  the  name  of  "  the  glory  the  Lord;"  which  at 
first  appeared  to  Moses,  as  "  &  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  - 
of  a  bush."  (Exod.  iii.  2.)  To  this  I  cannot  think  our  first 
parents  to  have  been  strangers  ;  but  look  upon  it  as  highly 
probable,  that  this  Divine  Majesty  conducted  Adam  from 
the  place  where  he  was  formed  into  the  garden  of  Eden. 

And  put  him.]    Or,  placed  him  there. 

To  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.]  To  preserve  it,  by  his  care 
and  labour,  in  the  condition  wherein  he  found  it.  Theo- 
pliilus  Antiochenus  thinks  it  is  not  without  a  mystery,  that 
God's  putting  man  into  paradise  is  twice  mentioned,  (here, 
and  ver.  8.)  to  signify,  that  after  man  was  cast  out  of  one 
paradise,  he  should  still  have  a  right  to  another :  "  By 
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being  well  instructed  in  his  banishment,  and  prepared  for  a 
restitution,  at  the  general  resurrection  and  new  creation." 
Lib.  ii.  ad  Autolycum. 

Ver.  16.  A7id  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man]  This 
is  a  farther  indication,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  appeared  to 
Adam  and  spake  to  him,  as  he  did  to  Moses  out  of  tiie 
flame  in  the  bush,  saying. 

Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.^  A 
very  liberal  concession  ;  which  was  abundantly  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  envy  (of  which  the  Divine 
nature  is  not  capable)  which  moved  their  Creator  to 
abridge  our  first  parents'  liberty  in  one  particular. 

Ver.  17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  (why  so  called,  see  ver.  9.)  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  itS] 
This  small  restraint  it  was  fit  to  lay  upon  Adam,  to  make 
him  sensible,  that  though  he  had  dominion  over  all  things, 
yet  he  was  not  their  lord ;  but  a  servant  of  the  Most  High : 
who  required  this  abstinence  in  token  of  his  subjection, 
and  to  prove  his  obedience  to  him.  This  account  many  of 
the  fathers  give  of  it;  particularly  Tertullian,  who  calls 
tliis  the  primordial  law :  which  was,  quasi  matrix  omnium 
prcBceptomm  Dei,  (adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  2.)  including,  as  it 
were,  in  its  womb,  all  the  natural  laws  of  God.  For  as,  in 
observing  this  law,  he  had  testified  his  unspotted  love  and 
obedience  to  God ;  so,  in  violating  it,  he  threw  off  the  Di- 
vine government,  and  opposed  his  own  will  to  God's.  But 
still  some  ask,  why  should  his  obedience  be  tried  in  such 
an  instance  as  this  1  Not  considering,  that  an  experiment 
of  it  could  scarce  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  violate.  For  what 
should  tempt  him  to  idolatry,  or  to  take  God's  name  in 
vain,  or  to  murder  his  wife  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  com- 
mit adultery,  when  there  was  nobody  but  he  and  she  in  the 
world  ?  How  could  he  steal,  or  what  room  was  there  then 
for  coveting,  when  God  had  put  him  in  possession  of  all 
tilings  ?  It  had  been  in  vain  to  forbid  that  which  could  not 
be  done ;  and  it  had  not  been  virtue  to  abstain  from  that 
to  which  there  was  no  temptation,  but  from  that  which  in- 
vited them  to  transgress.  I  speak  in  the  plural  number; 
because  it  must  be  remembered,  that  tliis  prohibition  was 
given,  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  Eve  also,  (iii.  1,  2.)  an  ac- 
count of  whose  production  immediately  follows. 

Theoph.  Antiochenus,  in  the  place  beforenamed,  hath 
several  pretty  reflections  upon  this  prohibition ;  and  this 
among  the  rest :  That  Adam  and  Eve,  being  but  newly 
brought  into  the  world,  were  in  simplicity,  to  be  wholly  or- 
dered and  governed  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  hea- 
venly Parent;  and  not  affect  much  knowledge  (as  not 
agreeable  to  their  infant  state),  but  to  grow  up  in  it  by  de- 
grees, and  not  urrep  n/v  iiXiKlav  i),poytiy,  to  aim  at  wisdom  above 
tfieir  age.  To  which  purpose  Greg.  Nazianzen  also  dis- 
courses in  many  places.  (Orat.  xxxviii.  p.  619;  Orat.  xlii. 
p.  681 ;  and  Carra.  Arcan.  vii.  p.  162.)  And  indeed  many 
excellent  meditations  may  be  raised  from  hence ;  particu- 
larly, that  Christians  new-born  should  not  be  so  greedy  of 
knowledge,  as  careful  and  solicitous  of  well-doing :  for 
many  have  been  ruined  by  early  speculations.  Which,  if 
one  could  pick  any  good  sense  out  of  such  stuff  as  the  Va- 
lentiuians  uttered,  I  should  think  they  intended  to  represent, 
when  they  said,  the  last  of  their  ^ons,  whom  they  called 
Wisdom,  labouring  to  comprehend  the  ftiios,  or  depth(i.  e. 
the  Father  of  all),  had  like  to  have  lost  itself,  till  it  was  j 


helped  by   opoe,  or  limit.    That  is,  we  are  preserved  by 
setting  some  bounds  to  our  desires  after  knowledge. 

Thou  shalt  surely  die.}  In  the  Hebrew,  dying  thou  shalt 
die;  to  shew  the  certainty  of  it,  as  we  rightly  translate  it. 
Which  doth  not  signify,  as  appears  by  the  event,  that  he 
should  instantly  die  ;  but  become  mortal ;  lose  the  immor- 
tality wherewith  he  was  invested.  (Gen.  iii.  19.)-  And,  as 
Athanasius  thinks,  the  doubting  the  expression  denotes, 

fi))  fxivov  awodviiaKiiv,  dWa  Kal   kv  rij  tuv   Bavarov  <fi^op^  tia/Jiii'ety, 

(lib.  de  Incarn.   Verbi)  he  should  Not  ordy  die,  but  re-  - 
main  in  the  corruption  of  death;  as  we  should  all  have 
done,  had  not  the  second  Adam  obtained  for  us  a  happy 
resurrection. 

I  need  not  add,  that  diseases,  sicknesses,  and  pains,  the 
forerunners  of  death,  are  included  in  this  threatening. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Lord  God  said.]  Or,  had  said,  as  it  is 
by  some  translated ;  the  better  to  shew  that  the  foregoing 
precept  was  given  to  both.  And  to  say  in  this  place,  is  as 
much  as  to  resolveanA  decree :  as  Melancthon  well  explains 
it,  in  one  of  his  Epistles :  "  Dicere,  hoc  loco  significat,  mi- 
randa  sapientia  sancire,  et  nobis  hoc  decretum  tradere :"  To 
say  here  signifies  to  establish  with  wonderful  vnsdom,  and 
to  deliver  this  decree  to  us.  (lib.  i.  Epist.  126.)  Where  he 
again  repeats  it,  "  The  Lord  said ;"  that  is,  by  his  wise 
counsel  and  immutable  decree,  he  established  this  order. 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.]  Uncomfortable 
to  want  society,  and  unfit  there  should  not  be  an  increase 
of  mankind.  Concerning  which  Plato  hath  left  these  won- 
derful words  :  (lib.  vi.  De  Legibus :)  This  is  the  encourage- 
ment to  marriage — not  only  that  the  human  race  may  be  per- 
petuated ;  but  a  man  may,  iraicai;  vaicwv  ati  ry  0£J)  iirtipirae 
ayi'  avTov  Trapc£iS6yai,  leave  children's  children  behind  him 
when  he  is  gone,  to  serve  God  in  his  stead. 

I  will  make  him  an  help.]  For  all  the  necessities  and  uses 
of  life. 

Meet  for  Aim.]  In  whose  company  he  shall  take  delight ; 
so  the  Hebrew  phrase,  as  before  him,  imports ;  being  as 
much  as,  answerable  to  him,  every  way  fitted  for  him ;  not 
only  in  likeness  of  body,  but  of  mind,  disposition,  and  af- 
fection :  which  laid  the  foundation  of  perpetual  familia- 
rity and  friendship.  Or,  as  the  author  of  Ccther  Shem 
Tobh,  mentioned  by  Hackspan,  interprets  it,  "  She  shall 
always  be  ready  to  observe  and  serve  him."  For  to  stand 
before  any  one,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  readiness 
to  do  what  is  desired.     See  more  on  ver.  25. 

Ver.  19.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed.'] 
Or,  had  formed  ;  i.  20.  24. 

Every  beast  of  the  field,  &c.]  The  ground  here  must  be 
understood  to  comprehend  the  water  also;  out  of  which  the 
fowl  were  made. 

And  brought  them  unto  Adam.]  It  is  commonly  thought 
tliat  this  name  of  Adam,  given  to  the  first  man,  signifies  as 
much  as  red  earth.  But  Job  Ludolphus  hath  made  it  far 
more  probable  that  it  imports  elegant,  or  beautiful.  (See 
his  Histor,  Ethiop.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  n.  J7,  18.  and  his  com- 
mentaries upon  that  chapter,  n.  107.)  How  the  beasts  and 
birds  were  brought  to  him  we  are  not  told :  but  it  is  likely 
by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  who  were  perpetual  attendants 
upon  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty. 

To  see  what  he  would  call  them.]  To  exercise  and  im- 
prove his  understanding. 
And  whatever  Adam  called,  &c.]  God  approved  of  it. 
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[CUAP.   III. 


Ver.  20.  And  Adam  gave  names,  &c.]  Or,  though  Adam 
gave  names  to  all  crealiiros ;  yet,  among  them  all,  when 
they  were  broufjht  before  him,  there  was  not  a  fit  com- 
panion found  for  him.  It  doth  not  follow,  from  his  giving 
names,  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  uU  those  creatures  :  for 
the  names  of  them  in  Scripture  (which  they  who  are  of  this 
opinion  generally  suppose  were  the  names  given  by  Adam) 
are  taken  from  their  voice,  their  colour,  their  magnitude, 
or  some  such  external  difference,  and  not  from  their  na- 
ture. Therefore,  this  imposing  names  upon  them,  denotes 
rather  his  dominion  than  his  knowledge.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  Chron.  Excerpta  before  Joh.  Antiochenus 
Malala,  says.  That  Adam  imposed  names  upon  all  crea- 
tures, •ram  KiXtimiv  Qtou,  by  the  Commandment  of  God,  t6  ^ 

airov  ovofia  Kai  tijq  yvraiicot  avrov  'AyytXoc  Kupi'ou  tlirfv  avroic, 

but  his  own  name  and  his  wife's  were  told  him  by  an  angel 
of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  God  earned  a  deep  sleep,  &c.] 
Whereby  he  was  made  less  sensible  of  the  pain,  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  felt  in  the  opening  his  side,  if 
his  mind  had  not  been  wholly  intent  upon  something  else. 
As  it  was  in  this  sleep  ;  which  was  accompanied  with  an 
extasy,  (so  the  LXX.  translate  this  word,  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  what  we  read  Job  iv.  13.)  wherein  was  represented 
to  his  mind,  both  what  was  done  to  him,  and  the  mystery 
of  it;  as  appears  by  ver.  23,  24.  Vid.  Epiphan.  Haeres. 
xlviii.  n.  4,  5,  6. 

And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs.']  Tho.  Bartholinus,  a  late  fa- 
mous physician,  thinks  it  probable  that  Adam  had  thirteen 
ribs  on  each  side,  and  that  God  took  away  one  pair,  with 
the  musculous  parts  that  adhere  to  them ;  and  out  of  them 
made  Eve.  For  commonly  men  have  but  twelve  ribs, 
though  sometimes  there  have  been  found  (as  Galen  and 
Riolanus  upon  him  testify)  those  who  have  had  thirteen, 
and,  very  rarely,  some  who  have  had  but  eleven :  as  Bar- 
tholin himself  observed  in  a  lusty  strong  man  whom  he 
dissected,  anno  1657,  who  had  but  eleven  on  one  side, 
and  a  small  appearance  of  a  twelfth  on  the  other.  (Histor. 
Anatom.  et  Medic.  Centur.  v.  cap.  1.)  It  is  fit  here  to  be 
observed,  that  God  did  not  form  Eve  out  of  the  ground, 
as  he  had  done  Adam  ;  but  out  of  his  side  :  that  he  might 
breed  the  greater  love  between  him  and  her,  as  parts  of 
the  same  whole.  Whereby  he  also  effectually  recom- 
mended marriage  to  all  mankind,  as  founded  in  nature ; 
and  as  the  re-union  of  man  and  woman.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
servable, that  there  is  no  mention  here  of  his  breathing  a 
soul  into  her,  as  into  him :  for  Moses  only  explains  what 
was  peculiar  to  Eve  (which  was  her  being  made  out  of  his 
side) ;  the  rest  is  supposed  in  those  words,  (ver.  19.)  "  I  will 
make  him  an  help  meet  for  him;"  which  the  Vulgar  Latin 
rightly  translates  simile  et,  like  unto  him.  For  so  the  Hebrew 
word  kenegdo  is  used  by  the  Jewish  writers,  particularly 
by  Benjamin  in  his  Itinerary  ;  where,  .speaking  of  the  Jews 
at  Germuda,  and  naming  several,  he  says,  there  were  many 
more  kenegdem,  like  unto  them.  And  so  the  word  Avri  among 
the  Greeks  denotes  likeness  and  similitude,  as  well  as  con- 
trary. Of  which  see  Const.  L' Empereur,  Annot.  in  Benj. 
Tudel.  p.  138.  The  woman  therefore  was  in  all  things  like 
him  :  only  he  made  out  of  the  earth,  she  out  of  him :  that  he 
might  cleave  to  her  with  the  dearest  love  and  affection.  It 
was  also  said  before  this,  (i.  27.)  that  both  man  and  wo- 
man were  made  "  in  the  likeness  of  God." 


And  closed  up  the  flesh,  instead  thereof]  Made  the  flesh 
as  firm  as  it  was  before. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  rib,  &c.  wiarfe  he  woman.]  Which  was  as 
easy  for  the  Divine  power  to  do,  as  to  make  the  man  him- 
self out  of  the  earth. 

And  brought  her  to  him.]  Not  merely  by  conducting  her  to 
the  same  place  where  he  was;  but  the  Divine  Majesty  (which 
now  appeared  to  Eve)  presented  and  gave  her  to  him,  to  be 
his  wife.  God  himself  made  the  espousals  (if  1  may  so 
speak)betwecn  them,  and  joined  them  together  in  marriage. 

Ver.  23.  And  Adam  said,  &g.]  Now  indeed  I  have 
found,  what  I  could  not  see  before  among  all  God's  crea- 
tures, another  self. 

She  sitall  be  called  woman,  &c.]  Partake  of  my  name,  as 
she  doth  of  my  nature.  For  he  called  her  Isscha,  as  he 
was  called  Issch.  From  whence  Sepher  Cosri  and  Abar- 
binel  endeavour  (in  a  very  long  discourse)  to  prove  the 
Hebrew  to  be  the  primitive  language.  And  Abarbinel  ob- 
serves theChristians  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  quoting,  for 
a  proof  of  it,  St.  Austin's  book,  DeCivitate  Dei. 

Ver.  24.  Tlterefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  cleave  to  his  wife.]  Cohabit  with  her,  rather  than 
with  his  parents  (if  tliey  cannot  all  dwell  together),  and  be 
joined  to  her  in  the  closest  and  most  inseparable  aftec- 
tion  :  as  if  they  were  but  one  person,  and  had  but  one  soul 
and  one  body.     That  is  the  meaning  of  the  next  words. 

And  they  sluill  be  oneflfsh.]  Most  intimately  conjoined 
in  entire  and  inseparable  love.  Which  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular union  of  the  iiesh  of  our  first  parents ;  one  of  them 
being  taken  out  of  the  other.  From  whence  Maimonides 
and  other  Hebrew  doctors  infer  all  mixture  with  beasts  to 
be  contrary  to  nature ;  who  are  neither  one  flesh  with  us, 
nor  one  with  another.  For  in  this  our  bodies,  as  well  as 
our  souls,  have  a  pre-eminence  above  theirs  ;  which  were 
not  made  one  flesh  after  such  a  manner  as  man  and  woman 
were.  They  hence  also  conclude  all  incestuous  marriages, 
&c.  to  be  unlawful,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Selden.  (De 
Jure  N.  et  G.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.)  Their  observation  is  more 
pertinent,  who  take  notice,  that  God,  creating  and  joining 
together  but  one  man  and  one  woman  in  the  beginning,  in- 
tended mankind  should  be  so  propagated,  and  not  by 
polygamy.  Which  in  process  of  time  indeed  became  the 
general  practice ;  but  "  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,"  as 
our  Saviour  speaks  in  the  case  of  divorces.  AVhich  he 
concludes,  from  these  very  words,  were  against  the  Divine 
institution,  which  made  "  two  to  be  one  flesh;"  (Matt.  xix.  5, 
6. 8.)  so  he  interprets  these  words,  (and  St.  Paul  doth  the 
same,  1  Cor.  vi.  16.)  "  they  shall  be  one  flesh,:"  and  so  doth 
Jonathan's  Paraphrase,  and  the  Samaritan  Code,  as  Mr. 
Selden  observes,  in  the  place  now  named. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  hit 
wife.]  They  did  not  yet  find  any  necessity  for  clothes. 

And  they  were  not  asliamed.]  Did  not  blush ;  no  more 
than  little  children  do,  when  they  behold  one  another  naked, 
and  embrace  with  an  innocent  affection.  Besides,  there 
was  nobody  but  they  two  (who  in  effect  were  as  one)  ta 
behold  them:  and  therefore  they  had  no  more  reason  to 
blush,  than  a  man  doth  when  he  is  naked  alone  by  himself. 

CHAP.    111. 

-I-^USEBIUS  observes,  (lib.  vii.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  f), 
10.)  that  Moses,  having  settled  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
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creation  of  the  world,  and  the  dignity  of  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  proceeds  very  wisely  to  instruct  the  Is- 
raelites, that  there  are  none  so  happy,  but,  without  due  care 
and  watchfulness,  may  become  most  miserable  :  there  be- 
ing TToyrjpvs  cai/ibiv  (as  his  words  are),  a  wicked  demon  at 
every  man's  elbow,  /3do-»;oi'oc  Koi  hktokuXos  kuI  tTjq  avbpwvu)v 
hpxv^^^  ext/3ou\oc  (TbJTeptas,  enviou.s,  a  hater  of  those  tliat  are 
good,  and  from  the  beginning  a  wily  underminer  of  men's 
salvation. 

Now  this  following  immediately  after  the  relation  of  the 
formation  of  Eve,  hath  made  some  fancy,  that  our  very  first 
parents  fell  the  very  same  day  they  were  made.  And  thus 
much,  I  think,  must  be  supposed — that  they  did  not  continue 
very  long  in  their  happy  state  :  for  if  they  had  persisted 
steadfastly  in  their  duty  for  a  considerable  time,  they 
would  have  acquired  such  a  habit  of  well-doing,  as  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  lost.  But  that  they  continued  lon- 
ger than  a  day,  there  are  many  circumstances  to  induce  us 
to  believe.  For  it  required  some  time  for  Adam  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  other  creatures,  and  to  impose  names 
upon  them  :  and  there  being  none  of  them  a  meet  help  for 
him,  he  slept  some  time,  till  Eve  had  taken  her  beginning 
out  of  him.  Whom,  when  he  saw,  he  received,  and  owned 
her  for  his  wife  ;  and  no  doubt  made  more  reflections  upon 
God's  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  than  are  set  down  in 
this  sacred  story.  They  both  also  received  a  command 
from  God,  not  to  eat  of  one  tree  in  the  garden :  into  which, 
when  they  were  brought,  we  cannot  but  think  they  walked 
about  it,  and  took  such  a  view  of  it,  as  to  be  convinced,  by 
the  bountiful  provision  God  had  made  for  them,  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  small  restraint  he  laid  upon 
them.  All  which  could  not  be  performed  so  speedily  as 
some  have  imagined:  for  though  God  can  do  what  he 
pleases  in  an  instant,  yet  man  cannot;  and  God  himself 
did  not  in  one  day  create  the  world.  And,  besides  that, 
some  time  was  necessary  for  transacting  all  these  things ; 
it  is  not  likely  the  devil  would  immediately  set  upon  Eve, 
as  soon  as  the  command  w  as  laid  upon  them ;  but  rather 
let  it  be  a  little  forgotten.  And  if  the  time  be  observed 
when  he  assaulted  her,  it  will  much  confirm  this  opinion, 
which  was  in  the  absence  of  her  husband;  for  that  we  can- 
not easily  believe  to  have  been  upon  the  same  day  they 
were  created.  The  extraordinary  kindness  they  had  one  for 
the  other,  will  scarce  allow  us  to  think  it  possible,  they 
should  be  so  soou  separated.  It  is  plain  also,  God  "  sanc- 
tified the  .seventh  day"  before  their  fall ;  which  it  is  highly 
probable  they  spent  in  admiring  and  praising  the  almighty 
goodness. 

Ver.  I.  Now  Hie  serpent.]  Or,  that  serpent  (as  some 
think  it  should  l)e  translated)  which  the  tempter  made  use 
of,  as  his  instrument  to  deceive. 

Was  more  subtil.^  The  whole  species  of  serpents  is  noted 
by  Aristotle  (lib.  i.  Ilistor.  Animal,  cap.  1.)  to  be  fiaXtara 
iirijiovXoc,  extremely  insidious;  but  this  was  extraordinary 
wily.  What  sort  it  was  is  not  here  expre.ssed :  but  all 
agree  there  is  now  none  like  it ;  the  curse  of  God  having 
degraded  it.  St.  Basil  in  his  Book  of  Paradise  (p.  627.) 
.saith,  it  was  not  a  frightful  creature,  as  it  is  now,  aXXa 
Trpooriviic  «.oi  fifitpoc,  but  mild  and  gentle :  not  crawling  and 
winding  about,  in  a  terrible  manner,  upon  the  ground,  dW 
vif/jjXoc  tf'  irocwy  /3£/i))*.wc,  but  lofty,  and  going  tipright  upon 
its  feet.    Several  of  the  Jews  have  been  of  this  opinion ; 


and  our  famous  Mr.  Mede  inclines  to  it.  (Discourse 
xxxviii.  p.  291,  &c.)  But  I  take  the  conjecture  of  another 
very  learned  person,  now  a  bishop  of  our  church,  to  be  far 
more  probable :  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  strengthen. 
There  were  (and  still  are  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  world)  serpents  having  wings,  and  shining  very 
brightly,  like  to  fire.  So  we  read  (Isa.  xiv.  29.)  of  "  a 
flying  tiery  serpent."  Which  fiery  serpents  are  called  sera- 
phiins,  in  Numb.  xxi.  6.  8.  and  termed  ^^ery,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  their  venom,  which  made  sore  inflamma- 
tions in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  bitten  by  them,  but 
because  they  appeared  shining  like  fire  when  they  flew  in 
the  air. 

Whence  seraphim  is  the  name  also  of  the  highest  sort  of 
angels,  Tcalled  the  "  angels  of  the  presence,"  Isa.  vi.  2.  6.) 
who  appeared,  I  suppose,  in  some  such  form  with  flaming 
wings.  For  otherwise,  I  cannot  think  serpents  would 
have  been  honoured  as  sacred  things  in  so  many  countries, 
as  we  find  they  anciently  were,  unless  they  had  been  the 
symbols  of  angels.  The  devil,  therefore,  I  conceive,  made 
use  of  some  such  serpent  (but  of  a  more  surpassing 
brightness  than  any  now  extant),  that  he  might  resemble 
one  of  the  most  illustiious  angels,  who  appeared  sometimes 
in  the  like  shape.  Which  moved  Eve  the  more  readily  to 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  serpent ;  taking  it  to  be  one 
of  the  heavenly  seraphims,  which  she  had  seen  sometime, 
in  such  a  -splendid  form,  attend  upon  the  Divine  glory,  or 
majesty :  for  the  angels  always  made  a  part  of  the  Sche- 
chinah.  And  thus,  one  would  think,  Tertullian  understood 
this  matter,  when  he  said,  (inhis  book  De  Prsescript.Haeret. 
cap.  xlvii.)  "  Istum  fuisse  serpentem,  cui  Eva,  ut  filio  Dei, 
crediderat ;"  this  was  the  serpent  to  whom  Eve  gave  credit 
as  to  the  Son  of  God.  Which,  if  any  one  take  to  be  the 
words  of  the  heretics  he  is  there  speaking  of;  yet  those 
are  not  which  we  find  in  his  book  against  the  Valentini- 
ans,  (cap.  2.)  where  he  saith  the  serpent  was  "  k  primordio 
Divinae  imaginis  priedo,"  an  usurper  of  the  Divine  image 
from  the  beginning.  (See  Dr.  Tenison  of  Idolatry,  p.  356.) 
To  which  that  passage  in  Epiphanius  may  be  added,  who 
mentions  some  heretics  (who  might  have  some  truth 
among  them)  that  said,  the  woman  listened  to  the  serpent, 
Koi  ivei&jf  ugvlov  0£oO,  and  believed  him,  or  was  persuaded  by 
him,  as  the  Son  of  God.  (Haeres.  xxxvii.  n.  2-3.)  And,  one 
would  think.  Rabbi  Bechai  had  this  notion  in  his  mind, 
when  he  .said  (upon  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter,)  "This  is 
the  secret  (or  mystery,  of  the  holy  language),  that  a  ser- 
pent is  called  Saraph,  as  an  angel  is  called  Saraph."  For 
which  he  quotes  the  forenamed  place,  (Numb.  xxi.  G.)  and 
then  adds.  The  Scripture  calls  serpents  seraphim,  because 
they  were  toledoth  hanacash  hakadmoni,  the  offspring  of 
this  old  serpent:  understand  this,  (so  he  concludes,  as  our 
Saviour  speaks  in  another  case,  "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him 
understand,")  as  a  matter  of  great  concernment.  Which 
can  have  no  other  meaning,  I  think,  but  this;  that  the 
devil,  (whom  St.  John  also  calls  the  "  old  serpent,"  Itev. 
xii.  9.)  in  this  serpent  here  spoken  of,  counterfeited  a  glo- 
rious seraphim,  and  thereby  seduced  Eve  to  give  credit 
to  him. 

However  this  be,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  it 
was  some  beautiful  creature ;  by  whom  Eve  thought  an 
angel,  who  wished  them  well,  discoursed  with  her  :  for  she 
was  not  so  simple  as  to  think  that  beasts  could  speak ; 
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much  less,  that  they  knew  more  of  God's  mind  than  her- 
self. Nor  doth  it  seem  at  all  credible  to  me,  that  she 
could  have  been  otherways  deceived,  but  by  some  crea- 
ture which  appeared  so  srloriously,  that  she  took  it  for  an 
heavenly  minister ;  wlio,  she  thou-ilit,  came  to  explain  to 
them  the  mcanin;^  of  the  Divine  command. 

Yea,  hath  God  said.^  This  doth  not  look  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  discourse,  but  the  conclusion :  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves have  observed.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
tempter,  before  he  spake  these  words,  represented  himself 
as  one  of  the  heavenly  court ;  who  came,  or  was  sent,  to 
congratulate  the  happiness  tliat  God  halh  bestowed  upon 
them  in  paradise  :  which  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
easily  believe  he  had  denied  them  any  of  the  fruit  of  tlie 
garden.  He  desired  therefore  to  be  satisfied,  from  her  own 
mouth,  of  the  truth  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  heard  ; 
or  to  know  how  they  understood  the  command  of  God  : 
for  so  these  words  may  be  translated,  "  Is  it  true  indeed, 
hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree,"&c.  Which 
is  a  very  ancient  interpretation,  and  more  probable  than 
theirs,  who  would  have  the  Hebrew  particles,  aph  hi,  sig- 
nify as  much  as  ut  lit: "  Although  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat,  notwithstanding  ye  shall  not  die."  So  they  sup- 
pose he  was  going  to  add  ;  but,  before  he  had  spoken  tlie 
latter  part  of  the  sentence.  Eve  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden."  This 
had  been  too  gross,  flatly  to  contradict  what  God  had 
said  :  whereas  the  beginning  of  the  verse  tells  us,  he  went 
more  subtilly  to  work. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.']  She  seems  to 
have  understood  him,  as  if  he  thought  God  had  forbid 
them  to  eat  of  any  fruit  in  the  garden.  And  indeed  the 
foregoing  question  is  ambiguous ;  like  those  oracles  of  his 
which  made  him  be  called  Ao£mc  (oblique  or  crooked),  by 
the  ancient  heathen ;  because  they  had  two  meanings.  She 
truly  therefore  reports  the  sense  of  God's  prohibition,  in 
this  and  the  following  verse.  Though  there  are  those 
who  think  she  pronounced  these  words,  "  We  may  eat 
of  the  fruit,"  &c.  with  some  admiration,  that  they  should 
be  restrained  from  one  fruit,  when  God  had  most  li- 
iierally  granted  them  all  the  rest.  The  reason  of  which  she 
did  not  know,  and  shewed  her  desire  perhaps  to  under- 
stand it. 

Ver.  3.  But  of  (he  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  nor 
touch  it,  lest  ye  die.]  Some  fancy  the  woman  here  began 
to  prevaricate  in  two  things :  First,  In  saying  they  might 
not  touch  it :  Secondly,  In  saying  only  there  was  danger 
if  they  meddled  with  it,  and  not  an  absolute  threatening. 
Of  which  the  devil,  they  think,  took  advantage;  and  imme- 
diately assured  her,  there  was  no  danger  at  all.  This  last 
they  grounded  upon  the  Hebrew  particle  pen,  which  we 
translate  lest,  and  expresses  a  doubting.  But  I  do  not 
think  either  of  these  observations  are  solid  :  for  that  par- 
ticle does  not  always  imply  a  doubt,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  second  psalm,  the  last  verse,  and  many  other 
places :  and  the  touching  of  the  fruit,  signifies  the  pluck- 
ing it  off  from  the  tree,  in  order  to  eat  it:  which  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

Yer.  4.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.]  You  are  under  a  mis- 
take :  de  i.th  will  not  be  the  certain  consequence  of  your 


eating  this  fruit :  for  God  is  too  good  to  inflict  such  a 
heavy  punishment  for  so  small  a  <Siult. 

Ver.  5.  For  God,  &c.]  The  particle  ki,  which  we  translate 
for,  signifies  here  as  much  as  but  (as  Abarbinel  and  others 
observe),  just  as  in  Psalm  cxv.  1.  So  the  meaning  is,  you 
shall  be  in  no  danger,  but  quite  contrary,  be  great  gainers 
by  tasting  of  this  fruit:  as  God  himself  knows,  who  only 
keeps  you  in  awe  by  his  threatening,  but  will  not  be  so  se- 
vere as  to  execute  it ;  w  hen  he  sees  you  much  improved, 
not  impaired  by  eating  of  it. 

Then  your  eyes  shall  be  open.]  For  you  will  immediately 
discover  abundance  of  things,whereof  youarenow  ignorant. 

And  ye  shall  be  as  gods.]  Like  unto  us,  the  angels  of 
God :  who  are  frequently  called  Elohim,  i.  e.  gods,  in 
Scripture.  Thus  Maimonides  understands  it,  (More  Nev. 
pars  i.  cap.  2.)  and  Onkelos,  who  translates  it  princes, 
meaning  angels,  who  are  called  'Apx<"'  principalities,  and 
powers,  &c. 

Knowing  good  and  evil.]  i.  e.  All  manner  of  things.  Or, 
as  some  of  the  Hebrews  understand  it,  "  Know  what  is 
fit  for  you  to  do,  without  any  advice  or  instruction,  and 
without  any  restriction,  being  subject  to  none;  but  enjoy 
freely  what  you  please."  For  to  know  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  to  enjoy,  in  the  scripture  language.  So  that  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  he  promises  them  likeness 
to  God  himself;  who  is  absolutely  free,  and  subject  to  none. 

But  in  this  suggestion  the  devil  proved,  what  our  Savi- 
our says  of  him,  that  he  was  "  a  liar  from  the  beginning:" 
for  there  are  no  less  than  four  lies  (as  some  reckon  them) 
in  these  two  verses.  Which  makes  it  seem  strange  that 
Eve  should  give  credit  to  these  suggestions,  which  were 
very  foolish:  it  being  incredible  that  God  should  envy 
them  any  thing,  who  had  given  them  their  beings,  and  in- 
numerable blessings.  I  can  give  no  account  of  it  but 
this :  that  when  we  are  searching  after  the  reason  of  things 
as  she,  I  suppose,  was  of  this  prohibition)  and  cannot 
find  it ;  if  one  be  suggested  to  us,  which  never  came  into 
our  mind  before,  though  in  itself  unlikely,  we  are  ready  to 
catch  at  it,  and  to  be  pleased  with  it:  for  when  the  mind 
is  weary  with  inquiring,  it  is  satisfied  with  a  false  reason 
rather  than  have  none.  The  promise  also  of  knowledge 
was  very  tempting;  especially  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
gave  her  hope  would  raise  and  advance  her  to  a  more 
noble  condition.  And  it  is  likely  she  thought  an  heavenly 
minister  (as  she  took  him  to  be)  might  understand  God's 
meaning  better  than  herself. 

Ver.  6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  the  tree  was  good,  &C.3 
This  verse  gives  a  further  account  of  that  which  seems 
very  strange,  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  She 
looked  so  long  upon  tlie  forbidden  fruit,  till  she  not  only 
had  an  appetite  to  it,  as  excellent  food,  but  was  taken 
with  its  beautiful  colour;  and  was  also  strongly  possessed, 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  old  serpent,  that  her  mind  would 
be  no  less  pleased  than  her  palate  by  an  increase  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom.  These  were  powerful  temptations,  (ex- 
pressed in  these  words,  "  Good  for  food,  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,")  and  she  could 
see  no  evil  in  the  thing  itself;  it  being  the  mere  pleasure 
of  God,  of  which  she  did  not  apprehend  the  reason,  that 
made  the  eating  of  it  a  crime.  This  fruit  also  was  planted, 
not  in  an  obscure  place,  but  "  in  the  midst  of  the  garden," 
(ver.  3.)  near  to  the  tree  of  life :  which  made  it  the  more 
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inviting ;  by  its  being  always  in  her  eye,  as  well  as  very 
beautiful ;  and  raised,  perhaps,  the  greater  wonder  in  her, 
that  God  should  forbid  a  thing  which  he  had  made  so  emi- 
nent for  its  beauty.  Hereupon  she  yielded,  and  (as  it  fol- 
Jows)  "  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat." 

And  gave  unto  her  husband  with  her.^  Who  returned  to 
her,  it  is  likely,  as  she  was  eating  the  fruit;  and  was 
■soon  persuaded  to  bear  her  company;  for  it  immediately 
follows,  "  and  he  did  eat." 

It  is  a  question,  whether  he  debated  the  matter  w ith  her, 
till  he  was  satisfied  with  the  arguments  that  moved  her  to 
eat;  or  his  great  afiection  to  her  drew  him  in,  to  do  as 
ishe  did :  withotii,  any  other  consideration,  perhaps,  than 
.this;  that  he  chose  rather  to  die,  than  out-live  one,  whom 
he  loved  most  passionately.  To  this  last,  the  apostle's 
words  seem  to  incline,  (1  Tim.  ii.  14.)  "  Adam  was  not  de- 
ceived :"  though  they  do  not  necessarily  signify,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  he  was  not  seduced  by  the  tempter's  argu- 
ments; but  only  that  Eve  was  first  seduced,  and  then 
helped  to  seduce  him.  So  that  he  might  be  wrought  upon, 
both  by  those  arguments,  and  by  his  afiection  also  to  his 
wife:  but  could  have  been  deceived  by  neither,  had  he  not 
.been  first  guilty  of  a  great  avpoatU"-  and  pa5v/iia,  (as  St. 
Chrysostom  calls  it)  heedlessness  and  non-attention,  arising 
from  sloth  and  negligence.  The  reflection  which  Gregor. 
K^azianzen.  makes  upon  her  gazing  upon  the   beautiful 

fruit  is  this;   ^tvyuifUy   rac  ei^poiac'    tic   V/^ac    avrove  (iXiviu/icy, 

&c.  (Orat.  xlvii.  p.  700.  D.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened.']  Not  in 
the  sense  the  serpent  promised,  but  a  very  much  different : 
for  they  soon  saw  their  folly,  and  made  sad  reflections  upon 
what  they  had  done. 

And  tluy  knew  (or  felt)  that  they  were  naked.]  A  cold 
shivering  seized  on  them ;  and  they  perceived  also  that 
they  were  strippedof  their  intellectual  ornaments,  (as  Atha- 
nasius  expounds  it,  contra  Gentes,  p.  4.)  and  blu.shed  also 
at  their  bodily  nakedness,  of  which  they  were  not  before 
at  all  ashamed. 

And  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together.]  Or,  twisted  the 
young  twigs  of  the  fig-tree,  with  the  leaves  on  them:  which 
are  very  broad  in  the  eastern  countries.  Pliny  reckons 
this  among  the  trees  that  have  the  largest  leaves,  (lib.  xvi. 
cap.  24.  and  cap.  21).)  where  he  saith,  it  hath  "  folium  maxi- 
mum, umbrosissimuBique,"  the  greatest  and  most  shady  leaf 
af  all  other. 

And  made  themselves  aprons.]  A  covering,  which  they 
girt  about  them. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in 
the  garden.]  The  sound  of  the  majestic  presence,  or  tlie 
flory  of  tSie  Lord,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  unto  the 
place  where  they  were.  For  the  walking  may  be  referred 
to  voice,  as  well  as  to  the  Lord  :  signifying  that  the  sound, 
as  I  said  (for  so  voice  is  often  used  in  Scripture)  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty's  approach,  came  still  nearer,  and  made  a 
h>uder  noise,  to  terrify  them.  For  thus  the  word  walk  is 
applied  to  the  voice  (t.  e.  sound)  of  the  trumpet  at  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  when  Moses  says  of  it,  (Exod.  xix.  19.) 
ptm  l7in  it  walked,  or  iiKreased,  and  grew  stronger. 

Just  80, 1  conceive,  the  sound,  which  the  motion  of  the 
SchecLiuah  made,  did  at  this  time.     And  that. 

In  the  cool  oftlie  day.]  When  the  wind  began  to  rise  (so 
it  is  ia  the  Hebrew,  in  the  wind  of  day);  that  is,  towards 

VOL.  I. 


the  evening,  as  most  understand  it :  for  then  there  was 
wont  to  be  a  gentle  breath  of  wind ;  as  Aristotle  observes 
of  his  country,  top  Z,€<pvpov  irpuc  rf/y  BeiXriy  tryely,  the  west  wind 
was  wont  to  blow  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Which  be- 
ing a  soft  and  gentle  gale,  the  sound  they  heard  was  the 
more  astonishing,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  dreadful 
storm. 

Onkelos  tlius  paraphrases  the  first  words,  "  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  :"  that  is,  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  who  appeared  in  very  glorious  clouds,  or  rather  in 
flaming  fire,  of  such  an  amazing  brightness,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  it.     For  so  it  follows  : 

Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God,  &c.]  It  is  plain  by  this  there  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extraordinary  presence ;  which  affrighted 
them,  and  made  them  run  "  among  the  trees  of  the  garden," 
i.  e.  into  the  thickets,  or  closest  places  they  could  find 
there. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty» 
appeared  quite  otherwise  than  formerly ;  that  is,  not  in  so 
mild  a  lustre  as  when  they  were  first  acquainted  with  him ; 
but  in  a  more  terrible  burning  light,  as  if  it  would  consume 
them.  For  so  we  read  in  after-times,  that  the  same  Lord, 
who  appeared  unto  Moses  "in  a  flame  offire  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  bush,"  (Exod.  iii.  2.)  came  down  in  a  more  dread- 
ful manner,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  from  Mount  Sinai : 
when  the  mountain  was  "  altogether  on  a  smoke,  (Exod., 
xix.  18.)  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire :"  and 
that  fire  so  great,  that  it  flamed  "  unto  the  midst  of  hea- 
ven, (Deut,  iv.  11.)  with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  dark- 
ness." 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam.]  As  he  did 
to  Moses  out  of  the  busli,  (Exod.  iii.  4.)  and  to  Israel  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  (Deut.  iv.  12.) 

And  said  unto  him.]  With  a  majestic  voice,  against 
which  he  could  not  stop  his  ears. 

Where  art  thou  ?]  Why  dost  thou  run  into  covers,  like 
the  wild  beasts  ?  Such  questions  -do  not  argue  innocence 
in  him  that  asks  them ;  but  are  intended  to  awaken  the 
guilty  to  a  confession  of  their  crimes :  as  appears  from 
(iv.  10.)  "Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?"  Of  whom  Cain 
stubbornly  refusing  to  give  an  account,  the  Lord  said  im- 
mediately (to  shew  he  needed  not  to  be  informed),  "  The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  orieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground." 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice,  and  I  was  afraid, 
because  I  was  naked.  Sic]  The  very  sound  of  the  approach 
of  thy  presence  so  affrighted  me,  because  I  found  I  had 
lost  my  innocency,  that  I  hid  myself  from  thee.  This  was 
a  foolish  and  vain  attempt ;  but  as  guilt  makes  men  fear- 
ful, so  that  bereaves  them  of  all  consideration. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 
naked?]  Divested  of  those  noble  endowments,  which  I 
bestowed  on  thee  l 

Hast  thou  eaten?  &c.]  Transgressed  my  commandment? 

Ver.  12.  And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest, 
&c.]  I  confess  my  guilt;  into  wliioh  I  was  drawn  by  her 
whom  thou  gavest  me  for  an  help.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  ex- 
cuse and  palliate  our  faults ;  by  laying  that  load  upon 
otliers,  with  which  we  ought  to  charge  ourselves. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  &c.] 
What  moved  thee  to  violate  my  command  ? 
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And  she  said,  The  serpent  ftegiiiled  me.]  My  weakness  was 
deceived  by  the  cunning  of  the  devil.  Tims  she  also  threw 
the  blame  npon  another.  But  God,  no  doubt,  convinced 
them  both  of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt,  and  the  miserable 
condition  into  which  tlicy  were  fallen  by  their  transgres- 
sion, before  he  ended  this  discourse  with  them.  Which 
shews  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Creator  of  all,  who  would 
not  abandon  them ;  but  sought  alter  them  to  save  them, 
when  they  had  lost  themselves. 

Ver.  14.  Atul  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent.  Thou  art 
airsed,  &c.]  It  is  observed  by  Tertullian,  that  though  God 
inflicted  punishments  on  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  he  did  not 
ctirse  them,  as  he  did  the  serpent,  ut  resiitutionis  candi- 
■dalos,  they  standing  far  for  a  restitution  to  his  favour,  (lib. 
ii.  adv.Marcion.  cap.  25.)  And  I  may  add,  God  did  not  be- 
gin with  them ;  but  first  sentences  the  serpent,  before  he 
proceeds  to  judgment  upon  them :  which  denotes  tliat  he(the 
old  serpent)  was  the  great  offender,  being  the  first  mover 
to  sin ;  wliich  made  his  crime  more  grievous  than  theirs. 

Now,  to  be  cursed,  is  to  be  deprived  of  what  was  be- 
fore enjoyed,  and  doomed  to  a  miserable  wretched  condi- 
tion of  life:  the  particulars  of  which  follow.  The  only  dif- 
•ficulty  is,  why  the  serpent  (literally  so  called)  should  be 
cursed,  as  it  manifestly  is,  (though  the  devil  also,  I  shall 
shew,  is  intended)  being  but  an  instrument  which  the  evil 
spirit  used;  and  had  neither  will  to  sin,  nor  yet  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  what  the  devil  did.  It  is  com- 
monly answered,  that  this  is  no  more  than  the  curse  which 
God  inflicted  upon  the  earth  (which  was  not  capable  of 
sinning)  for  Adam's  sake,  (ver.  17.)  But  still  the  reason  of 
that  curse  is  inquired  ;  which  is  evident  enough :  man  him- 
self being  punished  by  the  curse  upon  the  earth :  which 
did  not  yield  its  fruit  so  plentifully  and  so  easily,  as  it  had 
done  before  his  transgression.  And  the  reason  of  this 
.curse  upon  the  serpent  may  be  the  better  discerned,  by 
another  instance  which  we  find  Exod.  xxi.  28.  where  an 
ox,  which  gored  a  man  or  woman  that  they  died,  is  ordered 
to  be  stoned,  and  his  flesh  not  to  be  eaten.  This  sure  was 
to  shew  the  great  value  God  set  upon  man's  life :  which 
he  secured  also  by  this  punishment;  which  moved  all 
owners  to  look  well  to  their  beasts  that  might  endanger  it. 
Even  so  was  the  serpent  condemned,  in  mercy  to  Adam 
and  his  wife  (whom,  it  is  manifest  by  what  follows,  God  in- 
tended to  restore  into  his  favour),  that  they  might  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  foulness  of  their  guilt,  and  excited  to  re- 
pentance ;  by  seeing  a  noble  creature  (who  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  it)  so  extremely  debased  into  a  most  vile  con- 
dition. 

Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go.]  This  shews  the  serpent 
was  a  more  noble  creature  before  this  fact:  but  changed 
after  it,  from  a  flying  seraph  (as  the  word  is.  Numb.  xxi. 
6.)  into  a  foul  creeping  serpent ;  not  moving  aloft  in  the 
air,  but  crawling  upon  the  earth,  and  licking  tlie  dust.  So 
it  follows: 

And  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life.']  There 
is  no  viler  food  than  this :  which  doth  not  signify  the  ser- 
pent should  feed  upon  nothing  else ;  but  that  creeping  on 
the  ground  it  cannot  but  lick  up  much  dust  together  witli 
Ub  food,  whatsoever  that  be. 

All  tliis  is,  literally,  the  curse  of  the  serpent :  but  as  the 
devil  lay  hidden  under  the  covert  of  the  serpent,  though 
he  be  not  named ;  so  his  curse  is  intended  in  Uiis  curse  of 


the  ser])ent,  though  it  be  not  separately  mentioned  :  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  verse,  which  has  a  peculiar  respect 
to  the  devil  under  the  name  of  th'e  serpent.  And  the  devil's 
curse  in  general  was  this:  to  be  thrust  down  further  than 
before,  from  his  ancient  heavenly  habitation ;  and  con- 
denmed  to  live  in  the  lower  smoky  region  of  the  air : 
where  he  hath  lost  all  relish  of  celestial  enjoyments,  and 
pleases  himself  only  in  his  vile  endeavours  to  make  man- 
kind as  wicked  as  himself. 

Ver.  ir>.  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  Iter  seed.]  An  irreconcilable  feud, 
throughout  all  generations.  Which  is  true  of  the  .serpent, 
literally  understood,  between  whom  and  mankind  there  is 
such  an  antipathy,  that  it  discovers  itself  both  in  the  na- 
tural and  sensitive  faculties  of  them  both :  their  humours 
being  poison  to  each  other ;  and  man  being  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  a  serpent  more  than  any  olher  creature  :  and 
the  serpent  in  like  manner  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  especially 
(if  naturalists  say  true)  of  a  naked  man.  Thus,  Mr.  Mede, 
(Discourse  xxxix.  p.  2J)5.)  But  this  is  far  more  true  and 
certain  of  the  spiritual  serpent,  the  devil  and  his  angels 
(who  joined  with  him  in  his  apostacy),  and  the  woman  and 
her  seed,  in  whom  these  words  are  more  literally  fulfilled. 
For  Maimonides  justly  admires,  that  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  be  only  mentioned,  and  not  of  Adam,  (without 
whom  she  could  have  no  seed ;  which  therefore  must  be 
his  seed)  and  that  it  should  be  said  of  Aer  seed,  not  of  his, 
that  it  bruised  the  serpent's  head  (More  Nevochim,  pt.  il. 
cap.  30.)  "  This,"  saith  he,"  is  one  of  the  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture which  is  most  wonderful,  and  not  to  be  understood, 
according  to  the  letter;  but  contains  great  wisdom  in  it."  In 
which  words  he  wrote  more  truth  than  he  was  aware  ;  bitt 
was  not  able  to  unfold  this  hidden  wisdom,  as  we  Christ- 
ians, blessed  be  God,  are  able  to  do.  For  this  seed  here 
spoken  of  is  Christ,  as  both  the  Targums  (that  ascribed  to 
Jonathan,  and  that  called  the  Hierusalem)  expound  it;  and 
as  we  are  taught  to  understand  it,  by  God's  words  to 
Abraham,  when  he  renewed  this  promise :  "In  thy  seed  (that 
is  Christ,  saith  the  apostle)  shall- all  nations  be  blessed," 
(Gen.  xxii.  18.  Gal.  iii.  8. 16.)  For  he  vanquished  the  devil, 
who  had  now  vanquished  mankind.     So  here  it  follows. 

It  shall  bruise  thy  head.]  i.  e.  That  seed  of  the  woman 
shall  despoil  thee  of  thy  power  (meaning  the  devil),  and 
abolish  thy  tyranny.  For  in  the  head  of  the  serpent  (to 
which  there  is  here  an  allusion)  lies  his  strength :  as  Epa- 
minondas  represented  to  the  Thebans,  when  he  exhorted 
them  to  set  upon  a  band  of  Lacedemonians,  by  shewing 
them  the  head  of  a  vast  snake,  which  he  had  crushed  (r»)K 
KifaXfiv  Tov  irjpiov  (rvyrpiipai),  saying,  "  Look  ye,  the  body  can 
do  no  hurt  now  the  head  is  gone:"  meaning,  that,  if  they 
routed  the  Lacedemonians,  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
Avould  signify  nothing.  (Polasn.  lib.  ii.  Strateg.)  And  there- 
fore Mr.  Mede  has  rightly  interpreted  the  serpent's  head,  to 
signify  the  devil's  sovereignty,  (Discourse  xxv.  p.  143.  and 
xxxix.  p.  298.)  and  that  sovereignty  is  the  power  of  death : 
which  headship  of  the  devil,  the  seed  of  the  woman  (that  is, 
Christ  the  Lord)  hath  broken  in  pieces,  and,  at  last,  will 
utterly  destroy.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26.) 

There  is  a  notable  example  of  this  enmity  in  the  strug- 
gle between  Christ  and  the  devil  for  empire,  in  Rev.  xii. 
7,  8.  where  Christ  destroyed  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  serpent 
iu  the  Roman  empire  so  elfectually,  that  there  was  "  no 
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more  place  found  for  the  dragon  and  his  angels  in  hea- 
ven ;"  t.  e.  the  devil  utterly  lost  his  sovereignty  in  that 
state ;  as  Mr.  Mede  interprets  it. 

And  thou  shall  bruise  his  heelJ]  This  victory  over  the 
devil  was  not  to  be  gotten  without  blood :  for  the  devil  did 
all  that  he  was  able  to  destroy  this  seed.  But  that  was  im- 
possible to  be  done ;  he  could  only  assault  his  lower  part, 
(called  here  the  heel,)  viz.  his  body  or  flesh:  which,  by 
bis  instruments,  he  persecuted,  despitefully  used,  and  at 
last  crucified.  By  which  very  means  (so  admirable  was  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God)  the  seed  of  the  woman  con- 
quered the  devil,  as  the  apostle  shews,  Heb.  ii.  14,  13. 
For  it  must  be  here  noted,  that  Christ  was  properly  and  li- 
terally the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  not  at  all  of  the  man :  being 
bom,  without  him,  of  a  pure  virgin.  The  tender  mercy  of 
God  also  must  here  be  acknowledged ;  which  gave  our  first 
parents  hope  of  a  recovery,  as  soon  as  they  were  fallen : 
by  making  them  this  most  gracious  promise.  Which, 
though  here  something  obscurely  delivered,  grew-  clearer 
and  clearer,  in  every  age,  till  Christ  came. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  likewise,  but  that  by  seed  may  be 
understood  (collectively)  all  the  faithful,  who,  by  the  power 
of  their  Lord,  vanquish  all  the  power  of  their  spiritual 
enemy,  (see  Luke  x.  19.)  Yet  so,  that  we  must  confess, 
there  was  one  eminent  seed  here  primarily  intended,  by 
whom  they  overcome.  Unto  whom  another  seed  is  not 
here  opposed  in  this  last  part  of  the  verse,  (as  in  the  former 
part,)  but  the  serpent  himself:  which  points  out  a  single 
combat  (as  I  may  call  it)  between  this  promised  seed  and 
the  devil.  But  if  we  will  take  in  the  other  sense  also,  under- 
standing by  seed,  Christ  with  all  his  members,  then  the 
bruising  their  heel  signifies  (as  Mede  expounds  it)  the  de- 
vil's deceit  and  guile  in  assaulting  us  unawares  ;  as  they 
do  who  come  behind  others,  when  they  do  not  observe 
them,  and  catch  hold  of  their  heel.  For  that  this  is  an 
emblem  of  guile  and  deceitful  dealing,  appears  from  the 
story  of  Esau  and  Jacob ;  the  latter  of  which  had  his  name 
from  catching  his  brother  by  the  heel  at  his  birth,  which 
Esau  took  for  an  indication  of  his  beguiling  him,  as  he  did 
two  times.     See  Discourse  xxxvii.  p.  184. 

It  is  fit,  I  think,  here  to  note  further,  (what  the  learned 
Mr.  Allix  hath  observed,)  that  God  in  this  promise  did  a 
particular  kindness  to  our  father,  Adam.  Who  having 
been  seduced  by  his  wife  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  it 
might  have  occasioned  a  breach  between  them ;  had  not 
God  taken  care  to  prevent  it,  by  making  this  gracious 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  to  depend  upon  his  union  with  his 
wife :  from  whom,  he  assures  them.  One  should  descend 
that  should  repair  their  losses. 

The  time  likewise  when  this  promise  was  made  is  re- 
markable :  which  was,  before  God  had  rejected  Cain  and 
preferred  Seth  to  him;  and  long  before  any  restriction 
made  to  Noah's  family,  or  Sem's  (who  derived  from  him), 
that  all  the  world  might  look  upon  the  Messiah  as  a  com- 
mon benefit  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 

Ver.  16.  Unto  the  woman  he  said.']  Next  to  the  ser- 
pent, the  woman  receives  her  sentence  (as  Mr.  Mede  well 
notes),  because  she  was  more  in  the  fault  than  Adam  :  be- 
ing guilty,  as  his  words  are,  (Discourse  xxxviii.  p.  287.) 
both  of  her  own  personal  sin  and  of  her  husband's  also. 
Whence  it  is,  that  he,  who  had  only  sinned  himself  and 
not  caused  others  to  sin,  had  his  judgment  last  of  all.  This 


should  be  a  little  more  considered  than  it  is,  by  all  those 
who  not  only  do  evil  themselves,  but  draw  others  into  the' 
same  guilt. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  conception.]  i.  e. 
Thy  sorrow  in  thy  conception :  which  include^all  the  time 
of  women's  going  with  child;  when  they  frequently  nau-: 
seate  all  their  food,  or  have  troublesome  longings,  and 
endure  many  other  things  which  are  very  grievous  to  them; 
especially  when  they  are  in  danger  to  miscarry  of  their 
burden. 

In  sorrow  shall  thou  bring  forth  children.']  Brute  crea- 
tures are  observed  to  bring  forth  their  young,  with  far  less 
pain,  and  difficulty,  and  danger,  than  women  commonly 
have  in  their  labour.  Who,  after  they  are  delivered  of  their 
children,  are  still  in  danger,  by  many  accidents :  espe- 
cially when  that  stays  behind  which  should  follow  the  birth, 
(as  it  sometimes  doth  from  various  causes,  noted  by  Bar- 
tholinus,  in  his  Hist.  Anatom.  et  Medic.  Cent.  v.  Hist, 
xxxii.  n.  3.)  which  occasions  sore  torments,  and  puts  their 
lives  in  the  greatest  hazard. 

And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband.]  That  is,  it  shall 
be  subject  to  him;  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  and  Aben  Ezra  ex- 
pound this  phrase  :  which  is  so  used,  iv.  7. 

And  he  shall  rule  over  thee.]  Have  power  to  control  thy 
desire.  This  looks  like  putting  her  more  under  the  will  of 
her  husband,  than  was  intended  in  her  first  formation :  be- 
cause she  had  not  given  a  due  regard  to  him  ;  but  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit,  without  staying  to  consult  him  and  ask  his 
advice. 

Ver.  17.  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hear- 
kened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,&.c.]  Been  so  weak,  as  to 
mind  her  more  than  me. 

Cursed  shall  the  ground  be.]  It  shall  not  bring  forth  so 
plentifully,  nor  so  easily  as  it  did. 

For  thy  sake.]  Because  of  thy  sin;  which  shall  be 
punished  partly  by  its  barrenness. 

In  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  it.]  It  shall  cost  thee  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  toil,  before  thou  reapest  the  fruits  of  it. 

All  the  days  of  thy  life.]  Every  part  of  the  year  shall 
bring  along  with  it  new  wearisome  labours. 

Ver.  18.  Thorns  and  thistles,  &c.]  It  shall  cost  thee 
abundance  of  pains  to  root  up  the  thorns,  thistles,  and  un- 
profitable weeds;  which  shall  come  up  instead  of  better 
plants. 

And  thou  shall  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.]  Be  content  with 
such  tilings  as  the  common  field  produces ;  instead  of  the 
delicious  fruits  of  paradise.  Here  the  Rabbins  cry  out, 
"  Mensura  pro  mcnsura ;"  behold  the  justice  of  God,  ivho 
served  man  in  his  kind  !  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
choice  fruits  of  the  garden  in  which  God  put  him;  and 
therefore  he  took  them  from  him,  and  sent  him  to  eat  the 
ordinary  food  of  beasts;  and  that  not  without  hard  labour. 
(Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  pt.  i.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  19.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face,  &c.]  Some  conclude 
from  hence,  that  the  earth  brought  forth  before  the  fall 
without  any  pains  to  cultivate  it.  And  indeed  there  needed 
none;  all  things  being  produced  at  the  first,  by  the  Divine 
power,  in  full  perfection.  But  what  labour  would  have 
been  necessary  in  time,  if  man  had  continued  innocent, 
we  do  not  know  :  only  these  words  signify,  that  less  toil 
would  have  served  than  man  must  now  take  for  their  sus- 
tenance. -  .     , 
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Some  of  the  Jews  reclMm  np  nine  pntii-shments,  besides 
death,  which  God  inflicted  upon  Aduin  ;  and  as  many  up- 
on Eve.  (See  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  xiv.  and  Vorstius  upon 
him.) 

Till  thou  fetum  to  the  ground.'}  i.  e.  Till  tliou  diest,  and 
jnoulderest  into  dust. 

For  oiit  of  it  thou  wast  tahen.']  From  whence  thou  wast 
taken,  as  it  is  explained,  ver.  23.  which  shews  the  particle 
ki  is  not  always  to  be  translated /or;  but  sometime  whence, 
or  whom,  as  (iv.  25.) "  God  hatli  given  me  another  seed  in- 
stead of  Abel,  1"UI!T  '3  whom  Cain  slew." 

The  rest  of  this  verse  needs  no  explication. 

Yer.  20.  Called  her  name  Eve.}  Some  think  she  was 
called  Isscha  before,  and  now  he  changed  her  name  into 
Eve :  ill  belief  that  God  would  make  her  the  mother  of  all 
mankind,  and  of  the  promised  seed  particularly;  by  whom 
(as  D.  Chytraeus  adds)  he  hoped  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
to  immortal  life. 

MotJur  of  all  living.}  Of  all  men  that  should  live  here- 
after, or  of  Him  that  should  give  life  to  mankind.  So  Ha- 
vah  may  be  interpreted,  viva  or  vivificatrix :  because  she 
was  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or  becanse  mankind,  now 
sentenced  to  death,  were  by  her  seed  to  be  made  alive. 

Ver.  21.  Unto  Adam  and  his  ivife  did  the  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins,  &c.]  The  first  clothes  of  mankind  were 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  made  themselves ;  being 
ready  at  hand,  woven  by  Divine  art.  The  next  were  of  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  which  were  much  warmer,  and  better  able 
to  defend  them  from  the  injury  of  cold  and  weather:  and 
these  were  made  by  God's  direction.  Who  having  made  a 
most  gracious  covenant  with  our  first  parents,  (ver.  15.) 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  also  sig- 
nified to  them,  they  should,  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  of- 
fer to  him  sacrifices:  by  the  blood  of  which,  covenants 
were  ratified,  in  after-times,  from  this  example.  For  it  is 
not  likely,  that  the  beasts,  of  whose  skins  these  coats  were 
made,  died  of  themselves  ;  or  that  they  were  killed  merely 
for  this  use,  or  for  their  food.  And,  therefore,  what  is  so 
probable  as  that,  by  God's  order,  they  were  slain  for  a 
sacrifice  to  him,  (the  better  to  represent  to  them  their  guilt, 
atid  that  the  promised  seed  should  vanquish  the  devil,  and 
redeem  them,  by  shedding  his  blood)  and  that  of  the  skins  of 
those  beasts  God  directed  coats  to  be  made  to  clothe  them  ? 
But  whether  by  dressing  them  and  making  leather  of  them, 
or  only  by  drying  them,  and  letting  the  hair  still  continue 
on  them,  we  cannot  tell:  certain  it  is,  that  this  was  a  very 
ancient  sort  of  clothing ;  as  we  learn,  not  only  from  pro- 
fane authors,  but  from  the  sacred;  particularly  Heb.  xi. 
87.  The  Jewish  doctors  have  carried  this  matter  so  far,  as 
to  say,  that  Adara  being  a  priest,  these  ere  his  priestly 
garments.  The  skin,  indeed,  of  the  burnt-offering,  \inder  the 
law,  is  given  to  the  priest,  (Lev.  vii.  8.)  but  not  to  make 
him  clothes  :  and  Eve,  if  this  were  true,  must  have  been  a 
priest  also ;  for  she  had  a  coat  made  of  skins,  no  less  than 
Adam ;  who,  they  fancy,  left  this  coat  to  his  posterity. 
8o  that  Noah,  Abraham,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs 
(as  Abel  they  say  did)  sacrificed  in  the  very  same  coat; 
till  Aaron  was  made  high-priest,  and  had  special  garments 
appointed  him  by  God.  Among  which,  one  being  called 
by  this  very  name  of  njJlD  (Exod.  xxviii.)  it  gave  ground 
to  this  idle  conceit. 

Ver.  22.  Behold,  the  man  is  become,  &c.]  Man,  in  this 


place,  includes  woman:  and  these  words  are  generally 
thougiit  to  be  spoken  sarcasticallv;  to  approve  their  great 
folly,  in  thinking  to  increase  their  knowledge,  whether  God 
would  or  no. 

Like  one  oftts.}  These  words  plainly  insinuate  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  and  all  other  explications 
of  them  seem  forced  and  unnatural :  that  of  Mr.  Calvin's 
being  as  disagreeable  to  the  Hebrew  phrase,  as  that  of  So- 
cinus  to  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature.  This,  I  think, 
is  well  proved  by  Theodorick  Hackspan,  Disput.  iv.  De 
Locut.  Sacris,  n.  l.**,  &c. 

And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  &c.]  This  seems 
an  abrupt  kmd  of  speech ;  something  being  kept  back : 
as,  let  us  turn  him  out  (or  some  such-like  words),  "  Lest 
he  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for  ever."  Which 
many  of  the  ancient  fathers  look  upon  as  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation that  man  might  not  he  perpetuated  in  a  state  of 
sin.  So  Irenaeus,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  37.  and  Greg,  Nazianz. 
Orat.  xxxviii.  p.  619.)  God  tlius  ordered,  'Iva  jxfi  diayaTov 

iy  TO  Kamy,  Kai  ylverat  <pi\av9pioTria  {]  Tifiwpia,  &c.   that  sin  might 

not  be  immortal,  and  the  punishment  might  be  a  kindness. 
Which  he  repeats,  Orat.  xlii.  p.  G81.  So  Epiphanius  also, 
(Haeres.  xxxvii.  n.  1.)  "  When  man  had  spoiled  himself, 
God  unmade  him,  that  he  might  make  him  better."  Aad 
Methodius  in  him,  (Ha^rcs.  xliv.  n.  24,  25,  &c.  and  89.) 
where  he  proceeds  so  far  as  to  say,  that  death  was  not  sent 
upon  man,  inl  Kot.y  nW,  out  of  any  evil  design  to  him,  but 
as  a  mercy. 

Ver.  23.  Therefore  God  sent  him  forth,  &c.]  Or,  cast 
him  out :  and  that  with  reproach  and  disgrace ;  as  Aben 
Ezra  observes  the  Hebrew  word,  in  this  form,  to  signify. 
And  so  cast  him  out,  that  ho  should  not  return  again. 

To  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.}  Tliis  con- 
firms what  I  said  upon  the  second  chapter :  (ver.  8.)  That 
Adam  was  made  in  another  place,  and  thence  brought  into 
paradise  :  from  whence,  being  now  expelled,  he  was  sent 
back  to  the  place  where  he  was  first  formed;  there  to  la- 
bour in  all  the  toils  of  husbandry.  Though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, these  words  may  signify  no,  more,  tlian  those  ver. 
19.  of  this  chapter,  that  he  had  his  original  from  tlie 
earth :  by  the  tilling  of  which  he  was  put  in  mind  of  his  re- 
turn thither. 

Ver.  24.  So  he  drove  out  the  nmn.}  (With  his  wife)  or,  as 
Aben  Ezra  translates  it,  after  he  had  driven  him  oul,  he 
placed,  &c.  This  word  KHJ  is  that  which  the  Hebrews 
properly  use  in  divorces;  and  therefore  denotes,  they 
think,  that  the  Lord  put  him  away  from  his  presence,  as  a 
man  did  his  wife,  to  whom  he  gave  a  bill  of  divorce  :  or, 
as  a  prince  banishes  a  subject  that  hath  rebelled  against 
him,  whom  he  sends  into  exile  out  of  his  own  country. 

And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden.}  Tliis  shews  the 
entrance  into  paradise  was  from  the  east :  at  which  en- 
trance Adam  being  cast  out,  it  is  likely  he  afterward  in- 
habited some  of  the  eastern  countries.  Eutychius,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  saith  a  mountain  in  India ;  which  the 
Mahometans  commonly  call  Sarandib,  as  Mr.  Sel3en  ob- 
.serves,  (lib.  i.  De  Synedr.  cap.  ii.  p.  4.52,  &c.)  But  Aben 
Ezra's  conjecture  seems  more  reasonable,  that  he  dwelt  in 
some  country  not  far  from  paradi.se. 

Cherubims.}  Some  of  the  heavenly  ministers,  that  waited 
upon  the  Divine  Majesty  :  who  were  called  by  this  name 
in  Moses's  time,  when  he  wrote  this  history  in  the  wil- 
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demess,  after  the  giving  of  the  law.  For  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  I  take  it,  here  appeared,  at  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  a  most  dreadful  manner ;  to  deter  them  from 
attempting  to  come  near  this  place  again  for  fear  of  being 
consumed. 

And  a  flaming  sword.^  Or,  flame  of  a  sword.  Concerning 
which  Maimonides  thus  discourses:  (p.  i.  More  Nevoch. 
cap.  4.)  Our  Avise  men  imderstand  by  lahat  (flame)  an 
angel :  according  to  the  psalmist,  "  He  maketh  his  angels 
spirits  ;  his  ministers  (lohel)  a  flaming  fire."  (Psal.  civ.  4.) 
That  is,  one  of  the  seraphims,  or  a  flaming  angel,  in  the 
form  of  a  flying  fiery  seraph  (or  serpent),  whose  body  mov- 
ing in  the  air  re.>-embled  the  vibration  of  a  sword,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  cheruljims,  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
garden.  For  the  cherubims  and  seraphims,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  attendants  upon  the  Schechi- 
nah,  or  Divine  Majesty:  which  appeared  here  in  great 
glory,  at  the  passage  into  the  garden  of  Eden;  as  it  did  in 
aftertimes  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  to  their  great  astonishment. 

Wliich  turned  every  way.^  "Angels,"  saysMaimonides,  in 
the  forenamed  place,  "  can  turn  themselves  into  all  forms 
and  shapes:  some  of  which  strike  greater  terror  into  those 
that  behold  them  than  others  do."  But  I  take  this  expres- 
sion, not  to  signify  mutation  of  shapes,  but  the  motion  of 
the  angel :  which  was  so  very  swift  and  glittering,  that  de- 
vouring flames  seemed  to  come  streaming  out  on  every 
side. 

To  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.']  To  secure  the 
passage  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  this  tree  was ;  that 
none  should  dare  to  attempt  a  re-entrance.  But  Adam 
was  so  far  from  thinking  of  this,  that,  if  the  eastern  tradi- 
tions were  to  be  credited,  I  should  add,  he  plunged  him- 
self into  the  deepest  sorrow  for  a  long  time ;  bewailing 
his  sin,  begging  pardon,  &c.  till  God  dispatched  an  angel 
to  comfort  him,  and  further  assure  him  of  his  favour : 
which  being  but  probable  conjectures,  I  say  no  more  of 
such  matters.  Nor  can  I  assert,  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence, what  our  great  primate  of  Ireland  says,  in  his  An- 
nals, that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  tenth  day  of  the  world's 
age,  when  Adam  was  cast  out  of  paradise  :  in  memory  of 
which  calamity,  the  solemn  day  of  expiation,  and  the 
great  fast,  was  instituted  in  aftertimes,  wherein  all  were  to  . 
afflict  their  souls,  (Lev.  xvi.  29.)  This  indeed  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jews,  who  say,  "  The  great  day  of  expiation 
(which  was  on  the  tenth  of  September)  was  appointed  and 
sanctified  from  the  creation  of  the  world  :"  but  there  is  no 
other  authority  for  it. 

It  will  be  more  useful,  I  think,  to  observe  what  foot- 
steps there  are  of  these  things  remaining  in  the  gentile 
world.  I  will  mention  but  two.  Oneof  which  is  noted  by 
Eusebius,  who  shews  (lib.  xii.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  11.) 
that  Plato,  in  his  Symposium,  hath  preserved  the  memory 
ef  Paradise:  his  r»iwoc  At6e,  garden  of  Jupiter,  being  the 
same  with  this  garden  of  God,  in  whicii  man  was  at  first 
placed.  The  other  by  St.  Austin,  who  .says,  Pfaerecydes, 
the  .scholar  of  Pythagoras,  calle<I  the  beginner  of  evil, 
'()<f,Luv4:a :  that  is,  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  So 
Heideggerus  observes  out  of  him,  Exorcit.  iv.  De  Adamo 
et  £va,  n.  83. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  &c.]  After  they 
were  thrown  out  of  paradise;  not  before  (whatsoever  some 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  fancy  to  the  contrary) ;  nay,  as  some 
will  have  it,  after  they  had  spent  some  time  in  acts  of  re-> 
pentance,  which  is  not  an  improbable  opinion. 

I  have  gotten  a  man  from  tlie  Lord.]  i.  e.  The  promised 
Messiah;  which  she  imagined  would  have  been  her  first- 
born. For  the  words  of  the  promise  (iii.  1.5.)  might  as 
well  be  expounded  of  the  first  seed  the  woman  had,  as  of 
any  of  his  posterity. 

Ver.  2.  She  bare  his  brother  Abel.]  But  gives  no  reason 
of  his  name,  which  signifies  vanity  ;  as  she  did  of  Cain's, 
which  signifies  acquisition,  or  possession.  Nor  is  it  said 
who  gave  this  second  son  the  name  of  Abel :  but  it  seems 
they  made  no  account  of  him,  in  comparison  with  the  first* 
born.  "  Quod  non  posuerunt  in  eo  spera  factas  promissionis 
de  semine,  ut  in  Kain,"  (as  Joh.  Forsterus  judiciously 
speaks,  in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  Hevel,)  Because  they 
did  not  place  in  him  their  hope  of  the  promised  seed,  as 
they  did  in  Cain. 

And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  &c.]  The  younger  son 
was  a  shepherd  ;  and  the  elder  an  husbandman  and  planter. 
For  this  last  seems  to  have  been  Adam's  chief  employ- 
ment, both  before  and  after  his  fall,  (Gen.  ii.  15.  iii.  23.) 
and  therefore  either  chosen  by  Cain,  in  imitation  of  his 
father,  or  put  upon  him  by  his  direction,  as  the  more  noble 
of  the  two. 

Whence  the  eastern  people  gave  him  the  name  of  Abdal^ 
cariths ;  which  some  mistook  for  another  son  of  Adam : 
but  in  truth  was  another  name  of  Cain,  signifying  a  tiller 
of  the  field,  as  Mr.  Sclden  shews,  lib.  v.  De  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap. 8. 

The  patriarchs  indeed  after  the  flood,  at  least  in  Abra- 
ham's family,  chose  to  feed  cattle :  but  that  was  because 
it  was  less  laborious,  and  more  suitable  to  that  unsettled 
condition  wherein  they  lived  for  many  years,  removing, 
like  the  ancient  Nomades,  from  one  country  to  another. 

Ver.  3.  In  process  of  time.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are, 
in  the  end  of  days :  that  is,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  year, 
or  after  harvest.  So  days  signify  in  many  other  places, 
particularly  Judg.  xi.  4.  where  after  days  is  after  a 
year.  This  was  a  Very  seasonable  time  to  make  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  God;  who  had  given  them  a 
fruitful  year,  and  blessed  them  with  increase.  Accord- 
ingly God  ordained,  in  future  times,  that  the  Israelites 
should  keep  a  solemn  feast,  in  the  year's  end,  to  thank  him 
for  the  ingathering  of  their  fruits.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv. 
22.)  But  in  what  year  of  the  world  it  was  that  Cain  and 
Abel  brought  these  sacrifices,  we  have  no  means  to  know. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  when  they  were  grown  men ;  and  per- 
haps had  more  brothers  and  sisters  besides  themselves. 
See  ver.  17. 

Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
tlie  Lord.]  These  were  the  most  ancient  sacrifices  among 
the  gentiles,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  as  their  authors  tell 
us ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that  Adam  began  with 
these  oblations,  of  lierbs,  flowers,  frankincense,  meal,  &c.  in 
which  Cain  followed  him ;  being  of  the  same  profession, 
8Pd  prpvided  with  stoic  of  such  things.   Now,  ^  tliere 
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were  solemn  times  of  making  their  devout  acknowledgments 
to  God :  so,  I  doubt  not,  there  were  some  set  places  where 
they  met  for  that  purpose.  For  the  word  in  Hebrew  for 
brought,  is  never  used  about  domestic  or  private  sacri- 
fices ;  but  always  about  tho.se  public  sacrifices,  which  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
to  be  offered  by  the  priest.  As  (Lev.  iv.  4.)  "  He  shall 
bring  the  bullock  to  the  door,"  &c.  Which  occurs  all 
along,  especially  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book. 

And  therefore,  I  suppose,  they  brought  these  sacrifices, 
here  mentioned,  to  some  fixed  place ;  looking  towards  the 
Schechinah,  or  glorious  presence  of  God,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  from  which  Adam  bad  been  expelled. 
For  there  being,  no  doubt,  some  settled  place  where  they 
performed  sacred  offices,  it  is  most  reeisonable  to  think  it 
had  respect  to  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty.  Where- 
soever that  appeared,  there  they  appeared  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks)  before  God  :  because  there  he  manifested  his 
special  presence,  which  moved  them  to  go  thither  to 
worship  him,  to  give  him  thanks,  or  to  inquire  of  him, 
as  we  read  Rebecca  did,  xxv.  22. 

What  kind  of  sacrifices  these  were,  is  a  question  among 
learned  men.  The  Talmudists  are  of  opinion  they  were 
whole  burnt-offerings,  and  that  there  were  no  other  before 
the  law  was  given,  (which  I  shall  not  now  examine,)  nor 
would  the  Jews,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  permit  the 
Gentiles  to  ofi"er  any  other  at  their  temple. 

It  is  their  opinion  also,  that  Cain  and  Abel  brought 
these  sacrifices  to  Adam,  to  be  offered  by  him:  for  which 
I  see  no  convincing  reason ;  but,  rather,  they  themselves 
seem  to  have  off"ered  them.  And  then  this  place  effec- 
tually confutes  their  opinion,  who  say  the  first-born  were 
separated  to  the  office  of  priesthood  :  for,  by  these  words, 
it  is  plain,  the  youngest  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the  eldest. 
And  so  they  did  in  following  ages ;  when  we  find  Jacob 
performing  the  office  of  a  priest,  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xlvi.  1.) 
Which  proves  their  opinion  rather  to  be  true,  who  say, 
that  every  man  anciently  had  the  power,  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, to  do  the  office  of  a  priest,  as  Job  did,  (i.  5.)  But 
when  families  combined  together,  under  one  head,  prince, 
or  governor,  he  had  the  sole  right  of  sacrificing  devolved 
to  him,  as  their  common  father.  Thus  Melchizedeck  was 
both  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  All 
which  was  taken  away  by  the  law  of  Moses,  which  per- 
mitted none  to  offic?ate  among  the  Israelites,  but  the  family 
of  Aaron;  and  no  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  but  at  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation.  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4,  5. 

It  is  a  much  harder  question,  how  they  came  to  sacrifice 
at  all,  either  meal  or  beasts :  since  we  read  of  no  com- 
mand from  God  requiring  them  to  bring  him  such  obla- 
tions :  which  hath  led  some  to  conclude,  that  men  did  this 
out  of  a  grateful  inclination,  to  return  him  some  of  his  own 
blessings  ;  though  they  had  no  directions  from  him  about 
it.  But,  if  this  were  true,  how  came  Abel  to  believe  that 
his  sacrifice  of  a  beast  would  be  so  acceptable  to  God,  as 
the  apostle  says  it  was  by  faith  ?  (Heb.  xi.  4.)  That  faith 
had  something  else  to  warrant  it,  than  barely  his  own  rea- 
son. Adam,  in  all  likelihood,  had  received  some  order 
concerning  it ;  and  began  to  sacrifice  (as  I  noted  before, 
iii.  21.)  by  direction  from  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Ma- 
jesty: from  whence  a  voice  spake  to  him  upon  several 
occasions,  (ii.  16, 17.  ili.  8,  9,  &c.)  This  order,  indeed,  is 


not  recorded,  no  more  than  many  other  things  which  Mose» 
in  his  short  history  omitted,  (as  Enoch's  prophecy,  Noah's 
preaching,  the  peopling  of  the  world,  &c.  see  ver.  15.)  hut 
it  doth  not  seem  probable  that  Adam  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  invent  a  way  of  worship,  by  killing  beasts  and 
burning  their  fat :  especially,  since  one  cannot  perceive 
any  inclination  of  it  in  nature.  And  therefore  Eusebius 
very  judiciously  resolves,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  way  of 
worship  was  not  taken  up  by  chance,  or  by  a  human  motion, 
Kara  Stiov  ?  titlfoiav  viro(itfi\j)iiiyoy,  but  Suggested  to  them  by 
a  Divine  intimation,  (lib.  i.  Demonstr.  Erang.  cap.  10.) 
Of  which  Plato  one  would  think  had  some  notion,  when 
he  forbids  his  law-maker  (in  his  Epinomis)  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  rites  of  sacrificing,  because,  ov  Iwarov  tlU- 
vai  rp  ^vitT^  Tuy  towvtuv  n-fpi,  it  is  not  possible  foT  our  mortal 
nature  to  know  any  thing  about  such  matters. 

Ver.  4.  ATidAbel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstling  of  his 
flock,  &c.]  Many  have  fancied,  from  hence,  that  Cain's 
guilt  lay  in  this,  that  he  did  not  bring  the  first  of  his  fruit, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  the  heathens  ever  did, 
or  were  bound  to  do  by  their  pontifical  laws,  ( as  Mr.  Sel- 
den  observes,  chap.  i.  of  his  Hist,  of  Tithes)  in  their 
Praemessum,  i.  c.  the  first-fruits  of  their  com,  or  their 
Calpar,  which  was  the  richest  of  their  wine.  For  it  is  only 
said,  he  brought  of  the  fruit  of  his  ground,  when  Abel 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  And  Moses  also  add- 
ing, that  Abel  brought  of  the  fat  thereof,  that  is,  the  very 
best ;  they  think  Cain's  fault  was,  that  he  brought  not  the 
fullest  ears  of  corn  (which  he  kept  for  himself^,  but  the 
lankest,  or  brought  them  witli  a  niggardly  hand,  or  a  grudg- 
ing mind.  Thus  Palladius,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
says,  "  He  was  the  first  that  tasted  the  first-truits,  and 
kept  the  best  things  for  his  own  belly."  Tdv  d-mpx'^*  Uirtyti- 

oaro    irpiaTOi,    rrj   cavTOu  \aifiepyi<f    ra  irpuriia    ^v\a£,ai,  p.    108. 

But  there  is  no  certainty  of  this ;  and  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  hath  directed  us  to  a  better  account,  (xi.  4.)  Abel 
offered  with  a  pious  mind ;  Cain  without  a  due  sense  of 
God,  and  sincere  affection  to  him.  He  oflTered  the  fruit  of 
his  ground ;  but  did  not  devote  himself  to  God.  Therefore 
it  follows. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  lus  offering.]  He 
graciously  accepted  them :  and  his  offering  was  accept- 
ed, because  he  himself  was  accepted.  It  is  a  metaphor 
from  those  who,  when  a  present  is  made  to  them,  look 
kindly  upon  the  person  that  brings  it,  if  they  like  him 
and  his  present ;  or  turn  away  their  faces,  if  they  disdain 
them. 

How  God  testified  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  is 
the  only  difficulty  :  which  the  Jews  say  was  by  fire  com- 
ing from  heaven  (or  rather,  I  think,  by  a  stream  of  light,  or  a 
flame  from  the  Schechinah,  or  glorious  presence  of  God, 
to  whom  it  was  offered)  which  biu-nt  up  his  sacrifice.  Thus, 
Theodotion  of  old  translated  these  words:  'AwefiXe^/tv  tVi 
rdg  SuOTOf  'A/3tX,  xat  avivfriat :  He  looked  upou  Abel's  sacri- 
fices, and  set  them  on  fire.  Which  St.  Hierom,  and  other 
ancient  writers  approve.  The  footsteps  of  which  we  meet 
withal,  in  Gen.  xv.l7.  and  examples  of  it  very  many  in 
future  times:  when  Moses  ofl"ered  the  first  great  burnt- 
offering  according  to  the  law,  (Lev.  ix.  24.)  when  Gideon 
offered  upon  the  rock,  (Judg.  vi.  21.)  and  David  stayed  the 
plague,  (1  Chron.  xxi.  2C.)  and  Solomon  consecrated  the 
temple,  (2  Chron.  vii.  13.)  and  when  Elijah  contended 
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■with  the  Baalites,  (1  Kings  xviii.  38,  &c.)  "Whence  the  Is- 
raelites, wisliing  all  prosperity  to  their  king,  pray  that  God 
would  accept  (in  the  Hebrew,  turn  into  ashes)  his  burnt 
sacrifice,  (Psal.  xx.  4.)  And  we  find  some  relics  of  this 
among  the  heathen :  for,  when  the  Greeks  went  on  ship- 
board to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer  represents  Jupiter  pro- 
mising them  good  success  in  this  manner,  Iliad,  ii.  v.  354 : 

'A(7TpaTrai.v  iiriEe^t  iva'iaifxa  (nifiara  ipatviav. 

by  lightning  on  the  right  hand  of  them,  (as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated) or  shining  graciously  upon  them,  (as  the  ancient 
scholiast  expounds  it)  and  making  favourable  tokens  ap- 
pear to  them.  In  like  manner,  he  gave  the  same  encourage- 
ment to  the  Trojans,  when  they  were  going  to  set  upon  the 
Greeks,  Iliad,  x.  v.  236,  237 : 

Zcvj,-  Ek  a<j>h'  Kpovt^ijc  ivSi^ia  ffq/itara  <j>aiy<i>v, 
'Aorpairrfi • 

Jupiter  giving  them  good  signs,  lightened  upon  them.  And 
thunder  sometimes  accompanying  these  flashes  of  light- 
ning (as  it  did  on  Mount  Sinai),  Virgil  makes  him  to  have 
established  covenants  in  that  manner,  (iEneid.  xii.  v.  200.) 
Where,  after  ^neas  had  called  the  sun  to  witness,  &c.  La- 
tinus  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  right  hand  to  heaven,  saying, 

"  Audiat  haec  genitor,  qui  foedera  fulmine  saucit," 

Let  the  (heavenly)  Father  hear  what  I  say,  who  establishes 
covenants  with  thunder. 

If  such  passages  as  these  were  attended  to,  no  consider- 
ing man  would  think  the  books  of  Moses  to  be  of  less  anti- 
quity than  they  pretend  to ;  they  opening  to  us  the  very 
fountains  of  things,  particularly  of  the  ancient  religion. 

Ver.  5.  But  unto  Cain  and  his  offering  he  had  not  re- 
spect.] He  did  not  so  much  as  shine  upon  his  sheaves ; 
much  less  make  them  ascend  up  to  heaven  in  a  smoke : 
though  he  were  the  elder  brother,  and  brought  his  oflering 
first. 

And  Cain  was  very  wroth.]  This  highly  incensed  him 
against  Abel:  when  he  should  have  made  severe  reflec- 
tions on  himself,  and  considered  what  it  was  that  provoked 
God  to  slight  his  sacrifice  ;  that  so  he  might  amend  it,  and 
procure  his  favour.  Unto  which  he  had  not  a  title  by  his 
iiirthright,  but  by  his  piety.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Eve 
might  have  instilled  an  opinion  into  him,  that  he,  being  the 
first-born,  was  the  blessed  seed  which  God  had  promised. 
And  then  this  may  be  conceived  to  have  enraged  him  the 
more  against  his  brother ;  when  he  saw  such  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  God's  special  favour  to  him  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing.  Which  made  him  look  upon  Abel  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  and  tempted  him  to  kill  him ;  that  he  might  not 
supplant  him  in  his  liope,  of  being  the  fulfiller  of  the  ora- 
cle beforementioned,  iii.  15. 

And  his  countenance  fell.]  He  did  not  merely  look  de- 
jectedly through  grief;  but  knit  his  brows,  and  had  a  down 
look,  as  we  speak,  lowering  and  cloudy :  like  those  who 
have  evil  designs  in  their  heads,  and  meditate  nothing  but 
revenge. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  &c.]  He  did  not 
intend  wholly  to  cast  off  Cain,  by  refusing  his  sacrifice,  it 
is  plain,  I  tliink,  by  this  question.  Which  was,  in  cff'ect, 
to  tell  him,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  angry  or  out  of  hu- 


mour ;  but  only  to  become  a  better  man :  and  then  God 
would  have  respect  unto  him  also.    So  it  follows: 

Ver.  7.  If  thou  dost  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted?  Sec] 
There  are  vast  varieties  in  the  interpretation  of  this  verse, 
with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  (see  Theodorick 
Hackspan,  lib.  i.  Miscel.  cap.  4.  Mercer,  and  L.  de  Dieu, 
different  from  all,  with  Dr.  Lightfoot),  but  only. give  the 
sense  of  our  translation.  "  If  thou  dost  well,  shall  thou  not 
be  accepted  ?"  Canst  thou  doubt  that  I  have  an  impartial 
respect  to  true  goodness,  wheresoever  I  find  it  ? 

But  if  thou  dost  not  well,  sin  (that  is,  the  punishment  of 
sin,  as  ver.  13.  xix.  15.  and  many  other  places)  lieth  at  the 
door.^  Is  ready  to  follow  the  offence. 

And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shall  rule  over 
him.']  He  is  still  thy  younger  brother,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  thee,  (see  iii.  16.)  and  thou  shalt  be  his  superior.  So 
here  are  three  things  suggested  to  Cain,  to  appease  his 
anger  against  his  brother.  First,  That  the  reason  of  his 
not  being  respected  was  not  in  his  brother,  but  in  himself: 
who,  if  he  would  do  well,  as  Abel  had  done,  should  find 
favour  no  less  than  he.  Secondly,  That  there  was  no  rea- 
son he  that  did  ill  should  fare  like  him  that  did  well ;  but 
quite  contrary,  should  feel  the  marks  of  God's  displeasure. 
And  yet.  Thirdly,  This  should  not  alter  his  civil  right,  nor 
give  Abel  any  authority  over  him  :  but  he  should  still  re- 
tain the  privilege  of  his  birthright ;  and  need  fear  no  harm 
from  his  brother,  who  was  his  inferior. 

Ver.  8.  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother.']  Asked 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  (as  one  brother  speaks  to  ano- 
ther) if  he  would  walk  into  the  fields  ?  This  seems  more 
likely  to  me,  than  that  he  told  him  how  the  Lord  had  chid- 
den him  (as  Aben  Ezra  interprets  it),  or  that  he  disputed 
with  him  about  the  other  world,  and  the  judgment  to  come, 
as  others  of  them  expound  it.  Which  Mr.  Sclden  very 
judiciously  concludes  to  have  arisen  from  Onkelos's  para- 
phrase on  the  foregoing  verse,  which  is  this :  "  If  thou 
amend  thy  worship  (or  service  of  me)  shalt  thou  not  be 
pardoned  1  but  if  thou  dost  not  amend  it,  thy  sin  shall  re- 
main to  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  thou  shalt  be  pu- 
nished if  thou  dost  not  repent."  Upon  which  follows,  in 
some  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  dispute  which  Cain 
had  with  Abel  about  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a  traditional 
explication  of  this  eighth  verse.  Lib.vii.  de  Jure  N.  et  Gen. 
cap.  4. 

Wlien  they  vjere  in  the  field.']  When  he  had  drawn  him 
from  company,  and  had  him  alone. 

Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother.]  Assaulted  him 
on  a  sudden ;  took  him  at  an  advantage. 

And  slew  him.]  Gave  him  a  stab ;  or  some  other  way 
wounded  him;  so  as  to  shed  his  blood.     Verse  11. 

Ver. 9.  The  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  thy  brother?] 
Which  is  not  spoken,  as  if  he  was  ignorant ;  but  to  awaken 
Cain,  and  make  him  sensible,  that  he  knew  what  had  passed. 
And  he  said,  I  know  not.]  I  can  give  no  account  of  him. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?]  Was  he  committed  like  a 
little  child  to  my  care  ;  to  look  after  him,  and  see  he  took 
no  harm?  Rage  made  him  rude;  and  not  mind  what  he 
said,  nor  to  whom  he  spoke.  Salvian,  indeed,  (lib.  i.  de 
gubern.  Dei)  thinks  this  speech  proceeded  from  atheism; 
and  that,  in  those  early  days,  the  opinion  sprung  up,  which, 
in  his  time,  had  infected  many,"  Deum  terrestria  non  respi- 
cere,"&c.    That  God  did  not  mind  what  we  do  on  earth: 
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but  the  foulest  fact  may  be  covered  with  a  lie.  But  this 
coQccit  is  confuted  by  tiie  very  question  which  is  put  to 
Cain. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done?']  Consider 
vrhat  a  heinous  crime  thou  hast  conunitted  ;  which  cannot 
be  concealed  from  me.     For, 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth,  fee.]  Calls  for 
speedy  and  severe  vengeance.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  bloods, 
in  the  plural  number ;  because,  say  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
he  killed  Abel  and  all  his  posterity,  which  were  in  his  loins: 
according  to  ,what  we  read,  2  Kings  ix.26.  "I have  seen 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  (though  we  : 
read  of  nobody  stoned  but  Naboth  himself),  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  win  requite  thee  in  this  plat,"  &c.  See  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  iv.  and  Excerpt.  Gemara,  cap.  vi.  N.  7.  d  Joh.  Cocfa. 

Ver.  11.  And  now  thou  art  cursed  frotn  the  earth,  which 
hath  opened,  &.c.]  I  pass  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment upon  thee,  from  this  country ;  which  hath  drunk  in 
the  blood  of  thy  brother.  Hitherto  Adam  and  his  children 
had  lived  together ;  but  now,  as  Aben  Ezra  well  observes, 
Cain  was  banished  into  a  region  far  oft'  from  his  father,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paradise. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  &c.]  And 
wheresoever  thou  shalt  flee,  the  earth,  which  thou  tillest, 
shall  be  barren;  and  not  bring  forth  answerable  to  thy 
labour. 

A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.]  In 
that  strange  country  thou  shalt  have  no  rest ;  but  wander 
■np  and  down  unquietly,  and  not  know  where  to  settle :  or 
as  the  LXX.  translate  the  words,  "  Go  about  groaning  and 
trembling,  full  of  anguish  in  thy  mind,  and  with  a  continual 
shaking  in  thy  body."  Thus  St.  Basil,  in  his  Homily  against 
Drunkenness  understood  it,  when  he  said,  "  A  drunkard 
draws  upon  himself  the  curse  of  Cain,"  Tp£;uw»'  kuI  xtpi^rpo^tvoc 
Old  iravroc  /3('oi;.  Staggering  and  turned  about  uncertainly  all 
his  life  long.  Hen.  Valesius  thinksliis  brother's  ghost  haunted 
him  whithersoever  he  went ;  which  made  him  run  from  place 
to  jdace  to  avoid  its  persecution.  So  he  paraphrases  these 
words,  (Annot.  in  lib.  iii.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  6.) 
Umbra  fratris  tui  quern  occidisti,  persequeter  te  ubique,  et 
4tderit  infesta.  And  so  he  interprets  the  foregoing  words,  "The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  me  from  the  ground." 
Thy  brother,  whom  thou  hast  impiously  slain,  requires  me 
to  avenge  him,  and  exact  the  punishment  of  thee,  which  is 
-due  for  his  murder.  And  indeed  it  was  a  notion,  not  only 
among  the  pagans,  but  among  the  Jews  also  (as  he  shews), 
that  the  ghosts  of  those  who  were  murdered  persecuted 
their  murderers,  and  required  punishment  of  them. 

Ver.  13.  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.]  This 
is  too  heavy  a  punishment,  for  I  sink  under  tlie  weight  of  it. 
Others  interpret  it  (as  appears  by  the  margin  of  our  Bible), 
*'My  sin  is  unpardonable;"  or  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  Thus 
he,  who,  at  first,  was  not  so  sensible  of  his  sin  as  to  confess 
it,  now  thinks  it  to  no  purpo.HC  to  beg  mercy. 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  thou  hast  driveu  me  this  day  from  the 
fact  of  tlteearth.]  Banished  me  (as  Avas  said  before,  ver.  11.) 
from  my  own  native  country. 

And  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid.]  And  more  than  that,  I 
•IB  banished  from  thy  blessed  presence,  (as  appears  from 
ver.  IG.)  and  shall  not  have  the  liberty  to  come  before  thy 
gi«rious  Majesty.  With  respect  to  which  he  may  be  said  to 
h»ve  been  excominunicated,  though  not  io  full  sense  of  that 


word,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  2. 
p.  446.  455,  &c. 

And  I  shall  be  afujitive.  Six:.]  Wandering  up  and  down 
in  unknown  regions. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me.]  I  shall  be  looked  upon  us  a  common  enemy : 
so  that  whosoever  lights  upon  me,  taking  me  for  a  dangerous 
person,  will  kill  me.  To  find  anotlier,  in  Scripture  language, 
signifies  to  fall  upon  him  by  chance  or  imawares ;  without 
any  precedent  liatred  :  as  Bochait  obscnes,  froin  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  14.  and  other  places,  lib.  ii.  Hierozoic.  p.  i.  cap.  21. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  1am,  TJierefore,  whoso 
slayeth  Cain,  &,c.]  Or,  (as  the  word  we  translate  therefore 
may  be  rendered)  not  so:  it  shjiU  not  be  as  thou  suspectest. 
But  Lud.  de  Dieu  gives  many  instances  where  this  word 
p7  is  used  as  an  affinnative,  signifying  as  much  as  surely. 
So  the  meanir.g  is.  Take  it  for  a  certain  truth,  ftiat  if  any 
man  slay  Cain,  he  (that  is  Cain)  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold  ; 
or  rather,  through  seven  generations,  God  will  punish  the 
slaughter  of  Cain  a  long  time :  'for  the  number  seven  is 
aopiarov  ■n-Xi'idovs  etjfiavTiKov,  (as  the  Chronic.  Exccrpt.  before 
Joh.  Antiochenus  speai.)  an  indication  of  an  indeterminate, 
but  great  number ;  signifying  as  much  as  he  shall  endure 
many  punishments.  For  God  intended  the  life  of  Cain 
should  be  prolonged,  in  a  miserable  estate,  as  an  example 
of  his  vengeance ;  to  deter  others  from  committing  the  like 
murder. 

And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  &c.]  What  this 
mark  was,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  Some  think 
God  stigmatized  him  with  a  letter  of  his  name  in  his  fore- 
head ;  (or,  rather,  I  should  think,  set  such  a  brand  upon 
him  as  signified  him  to  be  accursed :)  others,  that  he  looked 
most  frightfully,  so  that  every  body  avoided  him ;  or,  that 
his  head  shaked  continually ;  or,  (as  others)  he  had  a  trem- 
bling in  his  whole  body;  or,  his  face,  perhaps,  was  blasted 
by  lightning  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Certain  it  is, 
that  it  was  some  notorious  mark  of  God's  displeasure ; 
which  made  men  shun  him.  For  we  must  not  imagine  there 
was  nobody  in  the  world,  at  this  time,  but  Adam,  Eve, 
and  Cain :  but  consider  tliat  the  design  of  tliis  Holy  Book 
is  not  to  give  us  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  descended  from  Adam  (who,  no  doubt,  had  a 
great  many  more  children  than  Cain  and  Abel;  and  they 
also  had  children  before  this  happened),  but  only  of  those 
persons  who  were  most  remarkable ;  and  whose  story  was 
necessary  to  be  known,  for  the  understanding  of  the  suc- 
cession down  to  Moses's  time.  Accordingly  we  read,  pre- 
sently after  this,  that  Cain  had  a  wife ;  and  more  than  that, 
he  built  a  city :  which  supposes  a  great  ccanpany  of  people 
to  inhabit  it,  (ver.  17.)  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  need  not 
wonder  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  institution  of  sa- 
crifices ;  wiien  the  first  peopling  of  Uie  world  is  only  sup- 
posed, not  related. 

Ver.  16.  And  Cain  went  ovl.]  Notvoluiitarily,  butby  the 
force  of  the  Divine  curse. 

From  the  presence  of  the  Lord.]  Tbe^e  was  a  Divine  glory, 
called  by  the  Jews  Uve  ScheohJn*li,  which  appealed  from 
the  beginning  (as  I  have  often  said  before) ;  the  sight  <tf 
which  Cain  never  after  this  enjoyed ;  but  was  banished  from 
it :  and  God  withdrawing  hisgracious  presence  from  him  (so 
St.  Chrysostom),  he  was  also  foriiakeu  by  liini,  and  put  out 
of  his  .special  protection.  If  Cain,  after  tliis,  turned  a  down- 
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right  idolater  (as  many  think),  it  is  very  likely  he  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  sun  (which  was  the  most  ancient 
sort  of  idolatry),  as  the  best  resemblance  he  could  find  of  the 
glory  oftheLord :  which  was  wont  to  appear  in  a  flaming  light. 
And  in  aftertimes  they  worshipped  fire  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries; as  the  best  emblem  of  the  sun,  when  it  was  absent. 

And  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod-I  At  last  he  settled  in  a 
country,  which  had  the  name  of  Nod;  from  his  wandering 
up  and  down,  like  a  vagabond,  till  he  fixed  here :  where, 
it  seems,  he  still  continued  restless ;  moving  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  till,  in  conclusion,  "  he  built  a 
city,"  (for  his  security,  some  think)  as  we  read  in  the  verse 
following. 

Some  translate  it,  in  the  land  of  vagabonds.  And  R.  Solo- 
mon fancies  the  very  ground  shaked  under  him,  and  made 
people  run  away  from  him,  saying,  "  This  is  the  cruel  man 
that  killed  his  brother." 

On  the  east  of  Eden. 1  He  still  went  eastward  from  that 
country,  where  Adam  settled  after  he  was  thrust  out  of 
paradise.  See  iii.  24.  Which  Junius  thinks  was  in  that  tract 
of  ground  where  the  Nomades  afterwards  dwelt,  bordering 
upon  Susiana.  Which  is  far  more  probable,  than  the  con- 
ceit of  the  author  of  the  book  Cosri,  (par.  ii.  §  14.)  who 
would  have  Cain's  going  "  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord" 
nothing  else  but  his  expulsion  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  Adam  dwelt  after  he  was  thrust  out  of  paradise : 
and  consequently,  the  land  of  Nod  was  not  far  from  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Nothing  can  be  more  ungrounded  than 
•his ;  which  overthrows,  also,  all  that  Moses  saith  of  Eden, 
and  the  garden  planted  there ;  from  whence  Adam  went  out 
on  the  east  side,  and  therefore  not  towards  Canaan,  which 
was  westward. 

Ver.  17.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife.']  There  hath  been  no 
mention  hitherto  of  any  woman  in  the  world  but  Eve,  much 
less  of  Cain's  having  a  wife.  And  therefore  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  were  a  wife  he  took  before  he  killed  his  brother, 
or  after.  It  is  most  probable  before ;  because  we  may  well 
think  all  the  world  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  marriage,  with 
such  an  impious  murderer,  whom  God  also  had  accursed. 
But  whether  it  were  before  or  after,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  this  wife  was  his  sister:  there  being  women 
enough  in  the  world  beside,  before  this  time,  as  was  said 
before,  (ver,  15.)  For  even  in  our  country,  in  the  age  before 
us,  there  sprung  from  two  persons,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  children,  within  the  space  of  eighty  years.  And  there- 
fore, the  world  being  now  (when  Cain  slew  Abel)  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  Jac.  Capellus's  Chro- 
nology, we  cannot  but  conceive  there  were  a  great  number 
of  people  in  it,  descended  from  all  those  sons  and  daugh- 
ters which  Adam  begot,  (chap.  v.  4.)  We  are  not  told  how 
many,  but  some  of  the  ancient  eastern  traditions  (in  Ce- 
dreiius)  say,  he  had  thirty-three  sons  and  twenty-seven 
daughters. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  the  first  Cain  could  many  none 
but  one  of  his  sisters.  Which  was  then  lawful,  because 
absolutely  necessary :  but  prohibited  by  God,  when  that 
necessity  ceased.  Of  which  the  eastern  people  were  so 
sensible,  that  they  took  care  to  have  it  thought,  that  Cain 
and  Abel  did  not  marry  those  who  were  nearest  akin  to 
tliem,  but  those  that  were  at  some  distance.  For  their 
tradition  is,  that  Eve,    at  her  two   first  births,  brought 
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twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter;  viz.  Cain  with  his  sister  Azron, 
and  Abel  with  his  sister  Awin ;  as  Saidus  Patricides,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  reports.  Now,  such  was  their  caution 
not  to  match  with  those  that  were  nearest  in  blood,  but 
with  those  further  off,  as  mucli  as  was  then  possible  ;  Cain 
was  not  suffered  to  marry  his  twin-sister,  nor  Abel  his :  but 
Adam  gave  Awin  to  Cain,  and  Azron  to  Abel.  .  I  cannot 
vouch  the  truth  of  this  story ;  which  I  mention  only  to  shew, 
that  mankind  have  had  a  sense,  that  all  possible  care  should 
be  used  to  avoid  marriages  with  the  nearest  relations:  for 
though  this  story  was  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  Jews,  yet 
it  was  believed  by  other  people.  See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  v. 
De  Jure,  N.  et  G.  cap.  8.  Whence  Diodorus  Siculus  says, 
lib.  i.  it  was  noiroc  edos  tSiv  dfOpwirwy,  the  common  use  of 
mankind,  that  brothers  and  sisters  should  not  be  joined  in 
marriage.  And  Plato  (lib.  viii.  de  Legib.)  calls  such  mar- 
riages firjcafjiwi  ocrut  Kai  ^eofxiay,  by  no  means  holy,  but  hateful 
to  God.  For  though  they  were  not  so  in  the  beginning 
of  things,  they  became  so  afterwards :  that  being  natural 
in  one  state  of  things  (as  Grotius  well  observes,  lib.  D« 
Jure,  B.  et  P.  cap.  10.)  which  is  unnatural  in  another  state. 

And  he  built  a  city.]  Not  as  soon  as  he  came  into  thia 
country ;  but  when  he  had  a  numerous  progeny,  able  to 
people  it :  and  consequently  in  his  old  age.  His  end  in 
building  it,  some  think,  was  to  cross  the  curse  of  wander- 
ing to  and  fro :  others,  to  defend  himself  against  those 
whom  his  guilty  conscience  made  him  fear;  or,  to  secure 
the  spoils  which,  by  force  and  violence,  (as  Josephus  re- 
lates,  lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  3.)  he  had  taken  from  others.  There 
are  those  who  imagine,  that  when  he  attempted  to  build 
this  city,  he  often  broke  off  the  work,  out  of  a  panic  fear : 
such  an  one  as  Romulus  felt,  after  he  had  killed  his  brother 
Remus. 

And  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after  the  name  of  his 
son.]  Some  think  he  declined  his  own  name,  because  he 
knew  it  to  be  odious  every  where :  but  it  is  more  likely,  it 
was  for  that  reason  which  moved  men  in  aftertimes  to  do 
the  same.  For  it  hath  been  a  very  ancient  usage  for  great 
men  to  call  the  cities  which  they  built  by  the  name  of  their 
sons,  rather  than  their  own  ;  out  of  the  great  love  they  bare 
to  their  children.  Thus  Nimrod  called  Nineveh  after  the 
name  of  his  son  Ninus:  which  the  psalmist  notes  as  a  piece 
of  the  vanity  of  mankind,  to  call  their  lands  (that  is,  the 
houses  where  they  dwelt,  as  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  interprets 
it)  by  their  own  names,  to  be  a  lasting  monument  of  them 
and  of  their  family. 

Enoch.]  There  were  an  ancient  people  called  by  Pliny, 
Heniochii;  by  Mela,  Eniochi;  and  by  Lucan,  Enochii: 
some  of  which  lived  so  far  eastward,  that  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
fancies  they  might  be  the  posterity  of  this  Enoch. 

Ver.  18.  And  unto  Enoch  was  born  Irad,  &c.]  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  Moses  gives  us  some  account  of  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  yet  lie  saith  not  a  word  of  tlie  years 
that  they  lived;  and  carries  their  genealogy  but  a  little 
way.  Whereas  he  deduces  the  genealogy  of  Seth  down  to 
the  flood,  and  so  to  his  own  time,  &c.  And  also  relates  par- 
ticularly, (chap,  v.)  to  what  age  the  life  of  his  principal  pos- 
terity was  prolonged.  It  seems,  he  looked  upon  Cain's  race 
as  such  a  reprobate  generation,  that  he  would  not  number 
them  in  the  book  of  the  living :  as  St.  Cyril  speaks. 

Ver.  19.  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives.]  By  a  small 
transposition  of   letters,    Lamech  being  the  same  with 
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Melech,  which  signifies  a  king,  some  of  the  Jews  fancy 
him  to  have  been  a  great  man :  for  none  but  such,  they  say, 
had  two  wives  in  those  ancient  times ;  thouiirli  they  hold  it 
was  lawful  (as  Sclden  shews,  lib.  v.  De  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.G.)  for  any  body  that  could  maintain  them  to  have  had 
more.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Lamcch  was  the  first  that 
adventured  to  transj^ress  the  original  institution;  which 
was  observed  even  by  the  Cainites  till  this  time.  When, 
perhaps,  his  earnest  desire  of  seeing  that  blessed  seed 
which  was  promised  to  Eve,  might  induce  him  to  take 
more  wives  than  one  :  hoping,  by  multiplying  his  posterity, 
some  or  other  of  them  might  prove  so  happy  as  to  produce 
that  seed.  And  this  he  might  possibly  persuade  himself  was 
the  more  likely,  because  the  right  that  was  in  Cain  the 
drst-born,  he  might  now  conclude  was  revived' in  himself: 
who,  being  the  seventh  from  Cain,  had  some  reason  to 
imagine  the  curse  laid  upon  him,  of  being  punished  seven- 
foid,  i.  e.  for  seven  generations,  was  now  expired  ;  and  his 
posterity  restored  to  the  right  of  fulfilling  the  promise. 

Ver.  20.  He  teas  the  father.}  The  Hebrews  call  him  the 
father  of  any  thing,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  it ;  or  a 
most  excellent  master  in  that  art.  Such  was  Jabal  in  the 
art  of  making  tents,  folding  flocks,  and  all  other  parts  of 
pasturage.  Which,  though  begun  by  Abel,  was  not  by  him 
brought  to  perfection ;  or,  if  it  were,  Jabal  was  the  first  in 
the  family  of  Cain  that  was  eminent  in  the  following  in- 
ventions. 

Of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.}  Taught  men  to  pitch  tents; 
which  were  moveable  houses,  that  might  easily  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  when  there  was  occasion  to  remove  for 
new  pasture.  Under  this  is  comprehended  all  that  belongs 
to  the  care  of  cattle  in  their  breeding,  feeding,  and  pre- 
serving, as  appears  by  what  follows. 

And  of  such  as  have  cattle.']  In  the  Hebrew  the  words 
arc,  and  of  cattle.  Where  the  copulative  vau,  which  we 
translate  anrf,  signifies  as  much  as  with:  and  so  the  words 
are  to  be  here  translated,  "  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  with 
cattle."  Thus  Bochartus  observes  it  is  used,  1  Sam.  xiv.  18. 
"  The  ark  of  God  was  at  that  time  with  the  children  of 
Israel;"  as  we,  with  the  ancients,  truly  translate  it.  And  so 
it  should  be  translated,  Exod.  i.  5.  "  All  the  souls  that 
came  out  of  Jacob's  loins  were  seventy  souls,  with  Joseph." 
For  Joseph  is  not  to  be  added  (as  we  seem  to  understand 
it)  unto  the  seventy,  but  made  up  that  number,  as  appears 
from  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  So  that  the  sense  of  this  whole  verse 
seems  to  be,  that  though  men  fed  cattle  before  in  good 
pastures,  yet  Jabal  was  the  first,  that,  by  the  invention  of 
tents,  made  the  more  desert  countries  serviceable  to  them : 
where,  when  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  grass  in  one  place, 
they  might  in  a  little  time  take  up  their  tents,  and  fix  them 
in  another.  To  this  purpose  R.  Solomon  Jarchi.  And  in 
these  tents,  it  is  likely,  he  taught  them  to  defend  their  cattle, 
as  well  as  them.selves,  from  heat  and  cold,  and  all  other 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  those  desert 
places. 

Ver.  21.  Father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.} 
The  first  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  and  that  taught 
men  to  play  upon  them.  W^hat  cinnor  is,  f  which  we  trans- 
late harp)  see  in  Bochartus's  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  808. 
I  believe  the  first  word  includes  in  it  all  stringed,  the 
latter  all  ivbid  musical  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  Apollo,  or  Linus,  or  Orpheus  (for 


there  are  all  these  various  opinions),  might  be  the  inventor 
of  the  harp  among  the  Greeks :  bat  it  was  tlieir  vanity  that 
made  them  fancy  such  instrumeAts  had  their  original  in 
their  country. 

Ver.  22.  Tubal-Cain.}  The  Arabians  still  call  a  plate  of 
iron  or  brass  by  the  name  of  Tubal,  (as  Bochartus  ob- 
serves out  of  Avicenna,  and  others,  lib.  iii.  Pbaleg.  cup.  12.) 
who,  as  it  follows  in  the  text,  was 

An  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  aiul  iron.}  i. «. 
Found  the  art  of  melting  metals,  and  making  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  arms,  and  other  instruments  of  iron  and  brass. 
Many  think  that  Vulcan  is  the  same  with  Tubal-Cain 
(their  names  being  not  unlike);  particularly  Gerh.  Vossius, 
DeOrig.  Idolol.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 

His  sister's  name  loas  Naamah.}  Whom  Vossius,  (lb. 
cap.  17.)takes  to  have  been  theheathenMinerva,  or  Venus. 
Her  name  signifies  beautiful,  or  fair,  orteof  a  sweet  aspect: 
and  the  Arabians  say,  she  invented  colours  and  painting  as 
Jubal  did  music.     See  Elmacinus,  p.  8. 

Ver.  2j3.  And  Lantech  said  unto  his  wives,  &c.  Hear  my 
voice,  ye  wives  of  Lantech,  hearken  unto  my  speech.}  Some- 
thing had  preceded  these  words,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
them :  but  it  is  hard  to  find  what  it  was.  Jacobus  Capellus, 
indeed  (in  his  Historia  Sacra  et  Exotica),  hath  a  conceit  that 
liamech  was  now  in  a  vapouring  humour,  being  pufted  up 
with  the  glory  of  his  .son's  inventions;  to  whose  music 
and  other  arts  he  endeavoured  to  add  poetry :  which  ho 
expressed  in  the  following  words,  that  seem  to  him  a  thra- 
sonical hymn,  wherein  he  brags  what  feats  he  would  do. 
For  so  he  reads  the  words  (with  Aben  Ezra),  not  /  have 
slain  but  I  will  kill  a  man  with  one  blow  of  my  fist,  &c. 
But  I  can  see  no  warrant  for  this  translation,  without  a 
violence  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  therefore  we  must  seek 
for  another  interpretation. 

/  have  slain  a  man  to  my  v>mmding,  &c.]  These  words 
would  have  a  plain  exposition  (which  otherwise  are  dif- 
ficult), if  we  could  give  credit  to  the  Hebrew  tradition; 
which,  St.  Hierom  says,  severaf  Christians  followed :  that 
Lamech,  being  informed  by  a  certain  youth,  as  he  whs 
hunting,  that  there  was  a  wild  beast  lay  lurking  in  a  secret 
place,  went  thither ;  and  unawares  killed  Cain,  who  lay 
hid  there :  and  then,  in  a  rage  at  what  he  had  done,  fell 
upon  the  youth  that  had  occasioned  this  mistake,  and  beat 
him  to  death.  But,  as  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  so  it 
doth  not  agree  with  the  next  verse :  which  seems  to  sup- 
pose Cain  to  be  now  alive.  Therefore,  Lud.  De  Dieu,  fol- 
lowing Onkelos,  reads  the  words  by  way  of  interrogation ; 
"  Have  I  sljiiu  a  man?  or,  so  much  as  a  boy?"  that 
you  should  be  afraid  of  my  life  ?  It  seems  the  use  of 
weapons  being  found  out  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  grown 
common,  his  wives  apprehended  that  somebody  or  other 
might  make  use  of  them  to  slay  him.  But  he  bids  them 
comfort  themselves,  for  he  was  not  guilty  of  slaying  any 
body  himself;  and  therefore  nught  reasonably  hope  no- 
body would  hurt  him. 

And  then  the  meaning  of  the  next  verse  is  easy. 

Ver.  24.  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech 
seventy  and  seven  fold.}  If  God  hath  guarded  Cain  so 
strongly,  who  was  a  murderer,  as  to  threaten  great  and  long 
punishments  to  those  that  slay  him;  he  will  punish  them 
far  more,  and  pursue  them  with  a  longer  vengeance,  who 
.shall  slay  me,  being  a  guiltless  person. 
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There  are  divers  other  interpretations,  which  I  shall  not 
mention ;  because  this  is  most  pertinent  to  the  preceding 
discourse. 

Ver.  25.  Bare  a  son.]  The  Jews  think  he  was  born  a  year 
after  Abel  was  killed. 

And  called  his  name  Seth.]  Mothers  anciently  gave  names 
to  their  children,  as  well  as  the  fathers.  And  Eve  gave  this 
son  the  name  of  Seth,  because  she  looked  upon  him  as  ap- 
pointed (so  the  word  signifies)  by  God,  to  be  what  Cain, 
she  thought,  should  have  been  ;  till  God  rejected  his  sacri- 
fice, and  he  slew  Abel :  in  whose  room  she  believed  God 
had  substituted  this  son,  to  be  the  seed  from  whom  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  should  come. 

The  Arabians  say,  (particularly  Elmacinus,  p.  7.)  that 
Seth  was  the  inventor  of  letters  and  ^vriting  (as  Jubal  was 
of  music,  and  Tubal-Cain  of  arms),  which  so  much  sur- 
passed all  other  inventions,  that  some  (as  Cedrenus  tells 
us)  called  him  a  god ;  i.  e.  the  highest  benefactor  to  man- 
kind. Which,  if  it  were  true,  we  might  think  that  thence  his 
children  were  called  "  the  sons  of  God,"  (vi.  2.)  But  it  is  most 
likely  this  mistake  arose  from  Symmachus's  translation  of 
the  last  words  of  the  next  verse,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
Suidas,  was  thus :  "  Then  began  Seth  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  God."  For  which  there  is  no  foundation,  either  there 
or  any  where  else  in  Scripture.  For  though  it  be  said  that 
Moses  was  made  "  a  god  to  Pharaoh,"  yet  he  is  never 
simply  called  a  god,  as  Jacobus  Capellus  well  observes. 
Nor  is  any  king  or  prince  called  by  that  name,  particularly, 
in  Scripture ;  though  in  general  it  says  of  them  all,  that 
"  they  are  gods." 

Ver.  26.  To  him  also  was  born  a  son.]  When  he  was  a 
hundred  and  five  years  old,  as  we  read,  v.  6. 

And  he  called  his  name  Enos.]  Signifying  the  weak  and 
miserable  condition  of  mankind;  which  he  seemed,  by 
giving  him  this  name,  to  deplore. 

Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  This 
doth  not  import  that  men  did  not  call  upon  the  Lord 
(which  includes  all  his  worship  and  service)  before  this 
time :  but  that  now  (as  Jac.  Capellus  conceives)  they  were 
awakened,  by  the  consideration  of  their  infirmity  before- 
mentioned,  to  be  more  serious  and  frequent  in  religious 
offices :  or,  rather  (as  others  understand  it)  they  began  to 
hold  more  public  assemblies.  For  families  being  now  mul- 
tiplied, to  which  religion  was  before  confined,  they  joined 
together  and  met  in  larger  societies  and  communion,  for 
the  solemn  worship  of  God  by  sacrifices,  and  other  re- 
ligious services.  For  to  call  upon  God,  comprehends, 
as  I  said,  all  religion :  which  consists  in  acknowledging 
him  to  be  the  Lord  of  all;  in  landing  all  his  glorious  per- 
fections ;  giving  him  thanks  for  his  benefits ;  and  beseech- 
ing the  continuance  of  them. 

But  it  being  scarce  credible,  that  public  assemblies  were 
not  held  long  before  this  (it  being  probable  that,  even  when 
Cain  and  Abel  sacrificed,  their  families  joined  together  to 
worship  God),  it  hath  moved  some  men  of  note  (such  as 
Bertram  and  Hackspan),  to  follow  our  marginal  trans- 
lation; "Then  began  men  (i.  e.  the  children  of  Seth)  to 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord :"  that  is,  the 
servants  or  worshippers  of  the  Lord ;  in  distinction  from 
'  the  Cainites,  and  such  profane  persons  as  had  forsaken 
him. 

And  indeed  a  great  number  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with 


whom  Mr.  Selden  joins,  (in  his  De  Diis  Syrjs,  Prolegom.  3.) 
would  have  the  words  expounded  thus,  to  signify  that 
apostacy:  "  Then  was  there  profanation,  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  For  the  word  hochal,  which  we  here 
translate  began,  signifying  profaned,  in  Lev.  xix.  12.  ("  Thou 
shall  not  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;")  they 
take  Moses's  meaning  to  be,  "  That  the  most  Holy  Name 
which  belongs  to  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  alone,  was  now  impiously  given  unto  creatures:"  par- 
ticularly to  the  sun.  And  thus  the  Arabic  interpreter,  in 
Erpenius's  edition;  "  Then  began  men  to  apostatize  from 
the  worship  of  God."  But  a  great  number  of  very  learned 
men  have  opposed  themselves  to  this  interpretation ;  and 
with  much  judgment:  Moses  being  here  speaking  of  the 
pious  family  of  Seth,  and  not  of  impious  Cain's :  and  the 
word  hochal  (as  Hackspan  observes),  with  the  preposition 
le  following  in  the  next  word,  being  constantly  used  in  the 
sense  of  beginnings,  not  oi  profanation.  And  therefore  they 
content  themselves  with  our  marginal  translation :  or  else 
think  that  God  was  now  first  called  upon  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  Or,  that  liturgies,  as  we  call  them,  or  public 
forms  of  worship,  were  now  appointed  at  set  hours :  or, 
some  other  considerable  improvements  made  in  religious 
offices.  For  the  Arabian  Christians  represent  this  Enos  as 
an  excellent  governor :  who,  while  he  lived,  preserved  his 
family  in  good  order;  and  when  he  died,  called  them  all 
together,  and  gave  them  a  charge  to  keep  God's  command- 
ments, and  not  associate  themselves  with  the  children  of 
Cain.    So  Elmacinus. 


CHAP.  V. 

Ver.  1.  JL  HIS  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.]  i.  e. 
Here  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  posterity  of  Adam.  So  the 
word  book  signifies,  Matth.  i.  1.  an  account  of  those  from 
whom  Christ  the  second  Adam  came ;  as  here,  an  account 
of  those  wlio  came  from  the  first  Adam.  Yet  not  of  all,  but 
of  the  principal  persons,  by  whom,  in  a  right  line,  the  suc- 
cession was  continued  down  to  Noah,  &c.  As  for  the  col- 
lateral lines,  which,  no  doubt,  were  very  many,  by  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  which  the  persons  here  mentioned 
begot,  they  are  omitted :  because  no  more  than  I  have  said, 
was  pertinent  to  Moses's  purpose. 

In  the  day  that  God  created  man.]  This  is  repeated 
again,  only  to  imprint  on  their  minds  that  Adam  was  not 
produced,  like  other  men,  by  generation,  but  by  creation. 

In  the  likeness  of  God  created  he  him.]  This  also  is 
again  mentioned  ;  to  remember  men  how  highly  God  had 
honoured  them,  and  how  shamefully  they  had  requited 
him. 

Ver.  2.  Male  and  female  created  he  them,  &c.]  Of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  to  be  joined  together  in  holy  marriage :  as 
Moses  had  shewn,  chap.  ii.  22,  23,  &c. 

Called  their  name  Adam.]  The  common  name  to  both 
sexes ;  like  homo  in  Latin,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.] 
This  doth  not  assure  us  he  had  no  children  but  Cain  and 
Abel  till  now ;  but  only  acquaints  us  with  his  age,  when 
Seth  was  bom. 

And  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image.]  Not 
so  perfect  as  himself,  when  he  was  created ;  but  with  those 
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imperfections  which  impaired  him,  after  he  had  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit:  that  is,  inclined  to  sin,  and  subject  to  death. 
For  his  own  likeness  and  image,  wherein  this  son  was 
begotten,  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  likeness  and  image 
of  God,  wherein  Adam  was  made,  (i.  20.)  which,  though  not 
qaite  lost,  was  lamentably  defaced. 

Maimonides  will  have  this  to  refer  to  Scth's  wisdom  and 
goodness;  he  proving  truly  a  man  like  to  his  father  Adam: 
whereas  the  rest  before  him  proved  rather  beasts.  More 
Nevochim,  par.  i.  cap.  7. 

Called  his  name  Seth.]  He  intends  to  give  here  an  ac- 
count of  those  descended  from  Seth  alone,  not  of  his  pos- 
terity by  Cain,  (who  are  only  briefly  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  verses  17,  18.)  because  in  Seth  the  posterity 
of  Adam  were  preser\'ed,  when  all  the  children  of  Cain 
perished  in  the  deluge. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.']  After  the  birth 
of  Seth  he  begat  more  children  (as  he  had  done,  it  is  pro- 
bable, many  before),  whose  names  are  not  here  recorded : 
because  Moses  sets  down  only  that  race  of  men,  from  whom 
Noah  and  Abraham  (the  father  of  the  faithful),  and  the 
Messiah  were  derived. 

Ver.  5.  Lived  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years.']  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  take  a  measure  of  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  by  the  shortness  of  ours.  For,  as  Josephus 
well  observes,  (lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  4.  and  out  of  him,  Eu- 
sebius,  lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  13.)  they  being  men 
much  beloved  of  God,  and  newly  made  by  him,  with  a 
.strong  constitution,  and  excellent  temper  of  body,  and  using 
better  diet,  the  vigour  of  the  earth  serving  at  the  first  for  the 
production  of  better  fruits;  all  these  things,  joined  with 
their  temperance,  constant  exercise  and  labour,  a  sweet 
temper  of  air,  their  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  herbs  and 
plants,  &c.  might  well  contribute  very  much,  to  as  long  a 
life  as  is  here  mentioned.  Which  was  but  necessary,  also 
(and  therefore  God's  providence  took  special  care  of  them), 
that  the  world  might  be  the  sooner  peopled ;  knowledge  and 
religion  more  certainly  propagated,  by  the  authority  of 
living  teachers ;  arts  and  sciences  brought  to  a  great  per- 
fection, which  could  not  have  been  effected  in  a  short  life, 
like  ours.  And  therefore  Josephus  .shews,  that  herein  Moses 
hatl)  the  testimony  of  all  the  Greeks  £uid  Barbarians  also, 
who  have  wrote  about  ancient  affairs.  Of  Manethus  (for 
instance)  who  wrote  the  Egyptian  history ;  Berosus,  who 
wrote  the  Chaldean  ;  Mochus,  Hestiaeus,  &c.  who  wrote 
the  Phoenician;  with  a  great  number  of  Greek  writers 
whom  he  mentions;  who  all  say,  men  lived  anciently  a 
thousand  years.  None  indeed  came  up  to  that  full  sum ; 
but  some  so  near  it,  that  they  who  were  not  exactly 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  story,  might  well  speak  in  that 
manner. 

And  this  ought  not  to  seem  incredible  to  us  in  these  days, 
when  we  consider  how  long  several  have  lived  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  world;  as  Pliny  reports  in  his  Natural  History, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  48.  Nay,  in  times  nearer  to  us,  there  are  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  as  the  Lord  Bacon  observes,  in  his 
Hist.  Vita;  et  Mortis;  and  Bartholin,  in  his  Hist,  Anatom. 
Rariorum  Cent.  v.  Hist.  28. 

But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  that  which  Gas- 
sendus  reports  in  the  Life  of  Nicol.  Peireskius,  lib.  v. 
That  he  received  a  letter  from  Aleppo,  no  longer  ago  than 
the  year  163(),  of  a  man  then  in  Persia,  known  to  several 


persons  worthy  to  be  believed,  who  was  four  hundred  years 
old:  Idque  ipsis  omnino  esse  exploratum  atque  indubium: 
and  the  persons  that  wrote  this,  were  fully  assured  of  the 
undoubted  truth  of  it. 

Such  instances  indeed  are  rare ;  and  there  is  one  that 
thinks  men  did  not  generally  live  to  such  a  great  age  in  the 
old  world  :  for  Maimonides  is  of  opinion,  that  none  at- 
tained to  so  many  years  as  are  here  mentioned,  but  only  the 
particular  persons  expressly  named  by  Moses;  all  the  rest 
of  mankind,  in  those  days,  living  only  the  ordinary  term 
which  man  did  in  aftertimes :  or,  in  other  words,  this  ex- 
traordinary length  of  days,  was  the  privilege  only  of  these 
singularindividuals;  eitherfrom  their  accurate  way  of  living 
and  diet,  or  God's  special  favour  in  reward  of  their  eminent 
virtue  and  piety.  (More  Nev.  par.  ii.  cap.  47.)  But  Nach- 
manides  (another  great  Jewish  doctor)  opposes  this  with 
much  reason ;  for,  that  their  eminent  virtue  was  not  the 
cause  they  alone  had  this  privilege,  appears  by  Enoch,  the 
most  holy  man  of  them  all,  who  did  not  live  to  tlic  age  of 
four  hundred  years.  And  as  there  is  no  ground  to  believe 
these  were  the  only  persons  who  lived  exactly  temperate  in 
all  things ;  so  it  is  manifest  Moses  doth  not  design  to  give 
us  an  account  of  those  that  lived  longest,  but  of  those  from 
whom  Noah  descended  ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  they  alone 
should  be  very  long-lived,  and  nobody  else,  though  de- 
scended from  the  same  parents. 

Ver.  G.  And  Selh  lived  a  hundred  and  five  years,  and 
begat  Enos.]  We  must  not  think  he  lived  so  long  before  he 
begat  any  children:  no  more  than  that  Adam  had  none  till 
he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  when  he  begat 
Seth,  (ver.  3.)  for  we  know  he  had  Cain  and  Abel,  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  many  others  before.  Therefore,  to  explain  this 
and  other  things  that  follow,  ver.  18.  and  28.  which  seem 
more  strange,  (for  Jared  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred 
sixty-two  years  before  he  begat  Enoch;  and  Lamech  a 
hundred  eighty-two  years  before  he  begat  Noah,)  we  must 
consider,  as  was  noted  ver.  4.  that  Moses  sets  down  only 
those  persons  by  whom  the  line  of  Noah  was  drawn  from 
Seth,  and  Abraham's  line  from  Noah,  by  their  true  an- 
cestors ;  whether  they  were  the  eldest  of  the  family  or  no. 
Seth,  it  is  likely,  had  many  other  children  before  Enos  was 
born ;  as  Noah,  we  may  be  confident,  had  before  he  begat 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet :  which  was  not  till  he  was  five 
hundred  years  old,  (ver.  32.)  As  Lamech  also  had  several 
before  Noah  was  born :  though  Moses  doth  not  mention 
them  ;  because  he  was  here  concerned  only  to  inform  us, 
who  was  the  father  of  Noah. 

Begat  Enos.]  The  Arabian  Christians,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, (iv.  26.)  make  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular 
goodness. 

Ver.  9.  Begat  Cainan.]  The  same  writers  represent  him 
toliave  been  like  to  his  father:  and  say,  he  gave  liis  chil- 
dren charge  not  to  mingle  with  the  seed  of  Cain.  So  Elma- 
cinus.  Yet  there  is  but  little  difference  between  his  name 
and  that  of  Cain's;  no  more  than  between  Irad  and  Jared, 
and  some  other  of  Sem's  posterity  and  Cain's :  which  may 
teach  us,  says  Jac.  Capellus,  (in  his  Hist.  Sacra  et  Exot.) 
"  Ne  fatale  nescio  quod  omen  nominibus  propriis  effinga- 
mus  :" — that  we  should  Jiot  fancy  there  is,  we  do  not  knotv 
what  fatal  omen  in  proper  names.  The  wickedness  of  Judas 
Iscariot  did  not  make  the  other  Judas,  called  by  that  name, 
to  think  the  worse  of  it.  And  therefore  Jared  feared  not  to 
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call  his  son  Enoch,  by  the  very  name  of  Cain's  eldest  son, 
(iv.  17.)  And  Methuselah  also  gave  his  son  Lamech  the 
name  of  one  of  Cain's  grandchildren,  (iv.  18.) 

Ver.  12.  Begat  Mahalaleel.]  This  name  imports  as  much 
as  a  praiser  of  God:  which  Canaan  imposed  upon  this 
son  of  his  (as  Jacobus  Capellus  fancies),  because  he  was 
born  after  he  had  lived  ten  weeks  of  years  (i.  e.  when  he 
was  seventy  years  old),  in  the  beginning  of  the  sabbatick 
year;  which  was  the  eighth  jubilee  from  the  creation.  For, 
as  there  were  sacrifices  and  a  distinction  of  clean  beasts 
and  unclean,  so  he  conceives  there  might  be  a  distribution 
of  years  by  sevens  or  weeks  (as  they  spake  in  aftertimes), 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this  :  nor  of  what  the  forenamed  Arabian 
writers  say  of  this  Mahalaleel,  that  he  made  his  children 
swear,  by  the  blood  of  Abel  (so  Patricides),  not  to  come 
down  from  the  mountainous  country  where  they  dwelt,  to 
converse  with  the  children  of  Cain. 

He  is  mentioned  also  by  the  Mahometans,  as  Hottinger 
observes  in  his  Histor.  Orient,  p.  20. 

Ver.  15.  Begat  Jared.~\  The  same  Arabian  writers  make 
him  also  a  strictly  pious  man,  and  an  excellent  governor : 
but  say,  that  in  his  days  some  of  Seth's  posterity  (about  a 
hundred  in  number),  notwithstanding  all  his  persuasions  to 
the  contrary,  would  go  down  and  converse  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Cain ;  by  whom  they  were  corrupted.  And  thence, 
they  fancy,  he  was  called  Jared  (which  signifies  descend- 
ing), either  because  they  went  down  from  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain, as  they  call  it,  where  Seth's  posterity  dwelt ;  or  piety, 
in  his  time,  began  very  much  to  decline.  See  Hottinger's 
Smegma  Orient,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  235,  &c. 

Ver.  18.  Begat  Enoch.]  Whom  the  Arabians  call  Erfm; 
and  represent  him  as  a  very  learned  man,  as  well  as  a 
prophet ;  and  especially  skilled  in  astronomy.  See  Hot- 
tinger, Histor.  Orient,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  and  Smegma  Orient. 
p.  240.  The  Greeks  anciently  had  the  same  notion  of 
him,  as  appears  by  a  discourse  of  Eupolemus,  which 
£usebius  quotes  out  of  Alexand.  Polyhistor.  lib.  ix.  Prae- 
par.  Evang.  c.  17.  where  he  says,  Enoch  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  that  he  himself  was 
taught,  c'l"  'Ay7£Xw»'  0€oO,  by  the  angels  of  God  ;  and  was  the 
same  person  whom  the  Greeks  call  Atlas.  Certain  it  is, 
his  story  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks; 
as  appears  in  what  they  say  of  'XwaKoc,  or  Kat-micoc,  which 
is  the  same  with  Enoch,  whose  name  in  Hebrew  is  Cha- 
noch.  For  Stephanus,  in  his  book  De  Urbibus,  says,  that 
this  Annacus  lived  above  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
oracle  told  the  people,  that  when  he  died  they  should  all 
perish ;  as  they  did  in  the  flood  of  Deucalion :  in  which 
he  confounds  the  history  of  Enoch  and  Methuselah,  as 
fiochart  well  observes,  (lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  21.  Begat  Methuselah.]  Enoch  being  a  prophet  (as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jude),  and  foreseeing  the  destruction 
that  was  coming  upon  the  earth  by  a  deluge,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  this  son  of  his,  gave  him  this  name  of 
Methusela,  which  imports  as  much.  For  tlie  first  part  of 
it,  Mefhii,  evidently  carries  in  it  the  name  of  death ;  being 
as  mucli  as,  he  dies :  and  sela  signifies  the  .sending  forth  of 
water,  in  Job  v.  10.  And  therefore  Melhuse'a  is  as  much 
as,  "  when  he  is  dead  shall  ensue  an  emission  or  inundation 
of  waters,"  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  earth.  Which 
ingenious  conjecture  of  Bochartus,  (in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  ii. 


cap.  13.)  is  far  more  probable  than  any  other  account  of 
his  name. 

Ver.  22.  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methu- 
selah.] Of  all  the  rest,  Moses  only  says,  they  lived  after 
they  begat  those  sons  here  mentioned ;  but  of  this  man, 
that  he  walked  with  God :  i.  e.  was  not  only  sincerely  obe- 
dient to  God  (as  we  suppose  his  forefathers  to  have  been), 
but  of  an  extraordinary  sanctity,  beyond  the  rate  of  other 
holy  men;  and  held  on  also  in  a  long  course  of  such  sin- 
gular piety,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  age 
wherein  he  lived.  And  the  very  same  character  being 
given  of  Noah,  (vi.  9.)  it  may  incline  us  to  believe,  that, 
as  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  so  Enoch, 
being  a  prophet,  was  not  only  exemplary  in  his  life,  but 
also  severely  reproved  the  wickedness  of  that  age  by  his 
word. 

Ver.  24.  And  Enoch  walked  with  God.]  Persevered  in 
that  course  beforementioned,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

And  was  not.]  He  doth  not  say  that  he  died  (as  he 
doth  of  the  rest  in  this  chapter,  both  before  and  after), 
but  that  he  was  not  any  longer  among  men  in  this  world. 
For, 

God  took  him.]  Translated  him  to  another  place.  W^hich 
plainly  signifies  the  difi"erent  manner  of  his  leaving  this 
world  ;  insomuch,  that  the  apostle  saith,  "  he  did  not  see 
death,"  (Heb.  xi.  5.)  which  confutes  the  conceit  of  Aben 
Ezra,  and  R.  Solomon,  and  others,  who  would  have  this 
word  took  to  signify,  that  he  was  snatched  away  by  an 
untimely  death:  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  their  other 
better  authors,  and  particularly  Manachem ;  who,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  place,  saith,  "  That  God  took  from 
Enoch  his  bodily  clothes,  and  gave  him  spiritual  rai- 
ment." 

But  whither  he  was  translated,  we  are  not  told.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  chap.  xliv.  (accord- 
ing to  the  Vulgar  translation),  saith  "  into  paradise."  And 
upon  this  supposition,  the  Ethiopic  interpreter  hath  added 
these  words  to  the  text :  "  God  translated  him  into  para- 
dise;" as  Ludolphus  observes,  (lib.  iii.  Commentar.  in 
Ethiop.  Hist.  cap.  5.  n.  40.)  And  accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  calendar  of  that  church,  a  festival  upon  July  25,  called 
"  The  Ascension  of  Enoch  into  Heaven,"  (for  they  were 
not  so  foolish  as  to  understand  by  paradise  a  place  upon 
earth,  but  a  heavenly  mansion,)  unto  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced, ^1  uKpav  dpiTfie  TtXtioiaiy,  (as  Euscbius  spcaks,  lib. 
vii.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  8.)  because  of  his  consummate 
virtue. 

And  it  is  no  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  God  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  him  unto  himself  at  this  time,  to 
support  and  comfort  mankind  in  their  state  of  mortality 
(Adam,  the  father  of  them  all,  being  dead  not  above  fifty- 
seven  years  before),  with  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  in  the 
other  world.  For  which  reason,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
he  was  translated  in  some  such  visible  manner,  as  Elijah 
afterward  was,  by  a  glorious  appearance  of  the  Schechinah, 
from  whence  some  heavenly  ministers  were  sent  to  carry 
him  up  above. 

Ver.  25.  Begat  Lamech.]  The  same  name  with  one  of 
Cain's  posterity,  (iv.  18.)  But  as  he  was  of  another  race, 
so  he  was  the  grandchild  and  the  father  of  the  best  men 
in  those  days,  viz.  Enoch  and  Noah. 

Ver.  27.   All  the  days  of  Methuselah,  &c.]   What  was 
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wanting  in  the  days  of  his  father,  God,  in  some  sort,  made 
up  in  his  age  :  which  was  extended  to  the  longest  term  of 
all  other  men.  He  died  in  the  very  year  of  the  deluge, 
according  to  the  import  of  his  name.     See  ver.  21. 

Ver.  29.  He  called  his  name  Noah.l  Which  signifies 
rest,  or  refreshment ;  which  proceeds  from  rest  and  quiet* 
Because,  says  he. 

This  same  shall  comfort  us,  concerning  our  tvork  and  toil 
of  our  hands.]  He  expected,  some  think,  that  he  should 
bo  the  blessed  seed,  promised  iii.  15 ;  or,  that  it  should 
spring  immediately  from  him.  But  the  last  words,  tml 
of  our  hands,  seem  to  import  some  inferior  consolation, 
which  he  expected  from  Noah :  and  the  Hebrew  inter- 
preters generally  expound  it  thus,  "  He  shall  make  our 
labour  in  tilling  the  earth  more  easy  and  less  toilsome  to 
us."    Which  agrees  to  what  follows : 

Because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.] 
There  was  a  general  curse  upon  it  for  the  sin  of  Adam ; 
and  a  particular  upon  some  part  of  it  for  the  sin  of  Cain. 
Now  God,  he  foretels,  would  take  them  both  off  in  great 
measure ;  and  bless  the  earth  to  the  posterity  of  this  same 
man :  who  perfected  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  found  out 
fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  the  earth  than  had  been 
known  before.  When  men  being  chiefly  employed  in  dig- 
ging and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own  hands,  their 
labour  was  more  difficult :  which  now  is  much  abated,  be- 
cause the  pains  lie  more  upon  beasts  than  upon  men. 
And,  indeed,  Noah  is  called  (ix.  20.)  Isch  haadamah,  a  man 
of  the  ground  (which  we  translate  an  husbandman) ;  one 
that  improved  agriculture,  as  other  famous  men  had  done 
pasturage,  and  found  out  other  arts,  (iv.  20,  &c.) 

In  the  same  place,  also,  (ix.  20.)  we  r6ad  that  Noah 
planted  a  vineyjvrd :  with  respect  to  which,  if  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  making  wine,  he  might  well  be  said  here 
to  comfort  them  concerning  their -work  and  toil  of  their 
hands ;  wine  cheering  the  heart,  and  reviving  the  spirits 
of  men,  that  are  spent  with  labour. 

But  if  the  last  words  of  this  verse  be  expounded,  of  the 
Lord's  cursing  the  ground  by  sending  a  flood  upon  it,  as 
Enoch  had  foretold ;  then  Noah  is  here  called  their  com- 
forter, with  respect  to  his  being  the  restorer  of  the  world, 
after  it  had  been  dispeopled  by  that  inundation.  And  so 
Jacobus  Capellus,  not  unreasonably  interprets  them  to 
have  relation  to  both  curses,  "  a  maledictione,  quam  terras 
inflixit,  et  inflicturus  est  Deus." — He  shall  give  men  rest 
from  the  curse  which  God  hath  inflicted,  and  intends  fur- 
ther to  inflict  upon  the  earth.  Hist.  Sacra  et  Exot.  ad 
A.  M.  10.5:3. 

Ver.  32.  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  rjears  old.]  See 
ver.  6.  where  I  have  said  enough,  to  shew  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  think  he  had  no  children  till  this  age  of  bis  life. 

And  Notih  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.]  Here  ends 
the  line  of  Adam,  before  the  flood.  For  though  these 
three  were  married,  as  appears  vii.  13.  before  the  flood 
came;  yet  they  either  had  no  children,  or  they  did  not 
live  :  for  they  carried  none  with  tlieni  into  the  ark. 

It  doth  not  follow  that  Shem  was  the  eldest  of  these 
three,  because  he  is  here  and  every  where  else  in  this 
book  mentioned  first :  for  I  shall  shew  plainly,  in  its  due 
place,  that  Japhet  was  the  eldest,  (x.  21.)  Scaliger,  in- 
deed, would  have  this  a  settled  rule,  that,  "  Hunc  ordinem 
filii  in  Scriptnra  habent,  quern  illis  natura  dedit." — That 


children  are  placed  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  order 
which  nature  hath  given  them.  But  it  is  apparent  from 
many  instances,  that  the  Scriptores  hath  regard  to  their 
dignity  other  ways,  and  not  to  the  order  of  their  birth :  as 
Abraham  is  mentioned  before  Nahor  and  Uaran,  "  merito 
exccllentise," — with  respect  to  his  excellence,  (as  St.  Austin 
speaks,)  to  which  God  raised  him,  though  he  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  Terah.  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  Thus,  Jacob  is  men- 
tioned before  Esau,  (Mai.  i.  1.)  and  Isaac  before  Ishmael, 
(1  Chron.  i.  28.)  Thus,  Shem's  eminence,  in  other  respects, 
placed  him  before  Japhet,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  the 
order  of  nature :  as  appears  even  from  their  genealogy 
both  in  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chron.  i.  where  Shem's  posterity  are 
placed  below  those  of  both  his  other  brothers. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Ver.  1,  fr  HEN  men  began  to  multiply.]  To  increase  ex- 
ceeding fast ;  for  they  were  multiplied  before,  but  not  so 
as  to  fill  the  earth.  Or  the  word  men  may  be  limited  to 
the  children  of  Cain,  (see  ver.  2.)  who  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous. 

And  daughters  were  bom  to  them.]  In  great  numbers  : 
for  daughters,  no  doubt,  they  had  before  ;  but  now  so  many 
more  daughters  than  sons,  that  they  had  not  matches  for 
all :  no,  though  wc  should  suppose  they  followed  the  steps 
of  Lamech  (chap.  iv.  ver.  It).),  and  took  more  wives  than 
one. 

Ver.  2.  The  sons  of  God.]  There  are  two  famous  inter- 
pretations of  these  words,  (besides  that  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  who  took  them  for  angels.)  Some  understand 
by  the  sons  of  God,  the  great  men,  nobles,  rulers,  and 
judges,  whether  they  were  of  the  family  of  Seth  or  of  Cain : 
and  so,  indeed,  the  word  Elohim  signifies  in  many  places 
(Exod.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  28,  &c.);  and  the  ancient  Greek  version, 
which  Philo  and  St.  Austin  used,  perhaps  meant  no  more, 
where  these  words  are  translated,  0!  ayyiKoi  tov  Qeov,  the 
angels  of  God,  his  great  ministers  in  this  world ;  who,  in 
aftertimes,  were  mistaken  for  angels  in  heaven.  These 
great  persons  were  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters 
of  men,  i.  e.  of  the  meaner  sort,  (for  so  sometimes  men 
signifies,  Psal.  xlix.  2,  &c.)  and  took,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, as  many  as  they  pleased  ;  being  so  potent,  as  to  be 
able  to  do  any  thing  with  impunity.  For  they  that  should 
have  given  a  good  example,  and  punished  vice,  were  the 
great  promoters  of  it. 

But  there  are  other  ancient  interpreters,  and  most  of 
the  later,  who,  by  the  S07is  of  God,  understand  the  poste- 
rity of  Seth,  who  were  tlie  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
(iv.  ult.) 

They  saw  the  daughters  of  men.]  Conversed  with  the 
daughters  of  Cain.  So  Tho.  Aquinas  himself  interprets  it, 
pars  i.  q.  51.  art.  3.  ad  6. 

That  they  were  fair.]  Being  exceedingly  taken  vrith  their 
beauty. 

A7id  they  took  them  wives.]  Made  matches  with  them, 
and  perhaps  took  more  than  one  a-piece. 

Of  all  that  they  chose.]  Whomsoever  they  liked,  (so  the 
word  choose  is  used  in  many  places,  Psal.  xxv.  12,  &c.) 
without  regard  to  any  thing  else  but  their  beauty.  Some 
of  the  Hebrews  by  daughters  understand  virgins,  which 
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they  distinguish  from  nasim,  wives,  or  married  women  ; 
whom  they  also  took  and  abused  as  they  pleased.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  The  plain  sense  is,  that  they 
who  had  hitherto  kept  tliemselves  (unless  it  were  some 
few,  see  Ter.  15.)  unmingled  with  the  posterity  of  Cain, 
according  to  a  solemn  charge  which  their  godly  forefathers 
had  given  them,  were  now  joined  to  them  in  marriage,  and 
made  one  people  with  them.  Which  was  the  greater 
crime,  if  we  can  give  any  credit  to  what  an  Arabic  writer 
saith,  (mentioned  first  by  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  book  De  Diis 
Syris,  cap.  3.  Prolegom.  et  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 
f.  .578.)  that  the  children  of  Seth  had  sworn  by  the  blood 
of  Abel,  that  tbey  would  never  leave  the  mountainous 
country  which  they  inhabited,  to  go  down  into  the  valley 
where  the  children  of  Cain  lived.  The  same  author  (viz. 
Patricides,  with  Elmacinus,  also,)  says,  that  they  were  in- 
veigled to  break  this  oath  by  the  beauty  of  Naamah  before- 
mentioned,  (iv.  22.)  and  the  music  of  her  brother  Jubal. 
For  the  Cainites  spent  their  time  in  feasting,  music,  danc- 
ing, and  sports :  which  allured  the  children  of  Seth  to 
come  down  and  marry  with  them.  Whereby  all  manner 
of  impurity,  impiety,  idolatry,  rapine,  and  violence,  filled 
the  whole  earth,  and  that  with  impunity,  as  Eusebius  ob- 
serves, (lib.  vii.  Praspar.  cap.  8.)  This  Moses  here  takes 
notice  of,  that  he  might  give  the  reason  why  the  whole  pos- 
terity of  Seth,  even  those  who  sprang  from  that  holy  man 
Enoch  (except  Noah  and  his  family),  were  overflown  with 
the  deluge,  as  well  as  the  race  of  Cain :  because  they  had 
defiled  themselves  with  their  cursed  afiinity  ;  and  thereby 
were  corrupted  with  their  wicked  manners. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  Lord  satd.l  Resolved  with  himself. 

My  Spirit.]  Either  speaking  by  his  prophets,  such  as 
Enoch  had  been,  and  Noah  was ;  or  working  inwardly  in 
all  men's  hearts. 

Shall  not  always  strive  with  man.]  Chide  and  reprove 
them,  and  thereby  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  repentance ; 
*  but  proceed  to  punish  them.    There  are  several  other  in- 
terpretations,   which  may  be  seen  in  all  commentators : 
which  to  me  seem  more  forced  than  this. 

For  that  he  also  is  flesh.]  For  that  besides  his  wicked 
actions,  he  is  grown  wholly  fleshly  in  his  inclinations  and 
afiections.  He  savours  nothing  but  carnal  things ;  and 
consequently  is  incurable.  Or,  as  others  expound  it,  even 
the  best  of  them  (the  children  of  Seth)  are  become  fleshly 
men. 

Yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.] 
I  will  not  destroy  mankind  presently;  but  have  patience 
with  them  so  long,  that  it  may  appear  I  would  willingly 
have  saved  them. 

Ver.  4.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth.]  Men  of  vast 
stature  and  strength,  which  tempted  them  to  oppress  others 
by  violence :  for  so  several  of  the  ancients  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  nephilim  by  ftiawi,  violent  men,  who  carried 
all  before  them  by  main  force :  tyrants,  who  filled  the 
world  with  rapines  and  murders,  and  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness, having  society  with  the  devil  (a.s  Eusebius  under- 
stands it,  lib.  vii.  Prajpar.  cap.  8.)  in  infernal  arts,  which 
they  introduced.  Josephus  calls  thcra  vftpiardt  Kai  iravroQ 
mrepijirTH^  xaXov,  insolent  contemners  of  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Which  made  Origen  look  upon  them  only  as 
impious  atheists:  but,  no  doubt,  the  extraordinary  Inilk 
and  .strength  of  their  body  is  also  intended. 


In  those  days.]  i.  e.  Before  the  sons  of  God  married 
with  the  daughters  of  men.  For  these  giants  were  pro- 
duced by  those  who  went  down  and  mixed  with  the  poste- 
rity of  Cain  in  the  days  of  Jared :  as  both  Elmacinus  and 
Patricides  understand  it. 

And  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them.] 
The  word  children  is  not  in  the  Hebrew :  and  "it  better 
agrees  with  what  goes  before  to  translate  it,  "  Even  they 
bare  giants  unto  them."  Besides  those  which  were  before, 
there  was  a  new  race  of  gigantic  persons  begot  by  the 
sons  of  God  upon  the  daughters  of  men. 

The  same  became  mighty  men.]  Of  great  power,  as  well 
as  .strength  of  body. 

Which  were  of  old.]  This  may  refer  either  to  what  goes 
before,  or  to  that  which  follows. 

Men  of  renown.]  Of  great  undertakings,  and  adventu- 
rous actions :  which  got  them  a  great  name  in  ancient  time. 
But  they  were  no  less  famous  for  their  wickedness,  than 
for  their  valorous  and  great  exploits ;  for  by  their  means 
all  mankind  were  overrun  with  impiety,  as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  5.  God  saw  the  wickedness  of  man,  that  it  was  great, 
&c.]  All  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a  high  degree  overspread 
the  whole  earth. 

And  that  every  imagination  of  the  tho^ughts  of  his  heart, 
&c.]  And  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  amendment; 
their  very  minds  being  so  set  upon  wickedness,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  satisfy  their  lusts.  In 
the  margin  it  is,  "  their  whole  imagination,"  i.  e.  all  the 
designs  and  contrivances  of  all  the  men  of  that  age,  and 
this  continually,  day  and  night,  were  only  rapine,  filthi- 
ness,  and  all  manner  of  evil. 

Ver.  6.  And  God  repented,  &c.]  God  can  neither  pro- 
perly repent,  nor  be  grieved  :  but  such  expressions  signify 
he  resolved  to  do,  as  men  do ;  who,  when  they  repent  of 
any  thing,  endeavour  to  undo  it.  And  so  it  here  fol- 
lows ; — 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  liave 
created,  &c.]  Though  they  be  my  creatures,  I  am  resolved 
to  have  no  pity  upon  them,  but  to  abolish  them,  and  all 
things  else  upon  the  earth.  For  that  sort  of  punishment, 
which  God  intended,  would  in  its  own  nature  sweep  all 
away. 

For  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.]  See  ver.  (J. 
This  represents  how  highly  God  was  offended,  that  he 
would  leave  nothing  of  the  old  world  remaining,  but  only 
to  preserve  the  seed  of  si  new  one. 

Ver.  8.  But  Noah  found  grace,  &c.]  This  single  person 
God  resolved  to  spare,  because  (as  it  follows)  he  conti- 
nued untainted  in  the  midst  of  an  universal  contagion. 

Ver.  9.  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.]  An  account 
of  his  family.  Or,  as  Paulus  Fagius  (who,  upon  xxxvii.  2. 
expounds  the  word  we  translate  generations,  to  signify 
events),  "  These  are  the  things  which  befel  Noah  and  his 
family."  Which  way  soever  we  expound  this,  the  next 
words  are  inserted  by  a  parenthesis  as  a  character  of  Noah, 
who  was 

A  just  man.]  Free  from  that  violence  which  the  rest 
committed. 

And  perfect  in  his  generations.]  Not  guilty  of  any  of 
those  other  sins  which  every  where  abounded. 
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And  Noah  walked  with  God.]  Not  only  did  well,  but 
was  addicted  (as  we  speak)  to  it ;  continuing  constant  in 
the  way  of  righteousness. 

Ver.  10.  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  &c.]  Vid.  chap.  x. 
ver.  1. 

Ver.  11.  The  earth  also  was  corrupted  be/ore  God.]  The 
Jewish  doctors  say,  that  by  corruption  is  always  under- 
stood either  Jilt hiness  (or  forbidden  mixtures),  or  else  idol- 
atry. Some  take  tlie  first  to  be  here  meant;  and  then  the 
next  words,  "  filled  with  violence,"  denote  their  perverting 
of  justice,  taking  bribes,  and  oppressing  men  by  open 
force.  But  others  think  it  better  by  corruption  to  under- 
stand idolatry :  and  then  this  generation  is  accu.sed  of  the 
two  highest  crimes  that  can  be  committed ;  the  one  of 
which  is  between  man  and  his  neighbour,  and  the  other 
between  man  and  God.  The  highest  degree  of  the  former 
is,  when  they  that  .sit  in  judgment  make  unrighteous  de- 
crees :  which  R.  Solomon  thinks  is  principally  meant  in 
these  words,  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence."  See 
Mr.  Selden,  lib  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  9.  latter  end. 
However  we  understand  the  words,  they  point  at  some 
special  enormous  sins,  which  are  only  co  prehended  in 
general  words  before. 

Ver.  12.  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  &c.]  No  fruits  of 
God's  long-suflering  appearing,  he  resolved  to  visit  men 
for  their  wickedness ;  which  had  rather  increased,  than 
been  lessened,  by  his  forbearing  them  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  :  wiiich  now,  we  must  suppose,  drew  near  to 
an  end,  (ver.  13.)  The  observation  of  some  of  the  Hebrew 
doctors,  perhaps,  is  too  curious,  which  is  this :  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  which  we  translate  Lord,  is  used  ver.  3. 
where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  this  matter ;  for  it  be- 
tokens the  clemency  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  till  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  were  out,  and  then  Moses  uses 
the  word  Elohim,  which  is  a  name  of  judgment ;  the  time 
of  which  was  come. 

For  all  flesh  (i.  e.  all  men,)  liad  corrupted  his  way  upon 
earth.]  Wholly  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness ; 
or  had  made  their  way  of  life  abominable  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

Ver.  13.  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.']  I  am 
determined  to  make  an  end  of  (i.  e.  to  destroy,)  all  man- 
kind shortly.     So  it  follows : 

I  vnll  destroy  them  with  the  earth.]  i.  e.  With  all  the 
beasts  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Or,  from  the  earth,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin. 

V^er.  14.  Make  thee  an  ark.]  This  vessel  was  not  in  the 
form  of  one  of  our  ships,  or  boats :  for  it  was  not  made 
sharp  forward  to  cut  the  waves,  but  broad  like  a  chest; 
and  therefore  had  a  flat  bottom,  with  a  cover  or  a  roof. 
We  do  not  find  it  had  any  rudder,  being  steered  by 
angels. 

Of  gopher-wood.]  There  are  various  opinions  about 
gopher,  which  some  take  for  cedar,  others  for  pine,  &c. ; 
but  our  learned  Nic.  Fuller,  in  his  Miscellanies,  hath  ob- 
served, that  it  is  nothing  else  but  that  which  tlie  Greeks 
call  k-virdpiaaoi:,  the  cypress-tree.  For,  taking  away  the  ter- 
mination, cupar  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  their  sound. 
Bochartus  hath  confirmed  this,  and  shewn  that  no  country 
abounds  so  much  with  this  wood  as  that  part  of  Assyria 
which  was  about  Babylon :  where  Arrianus,  says  Alexander, 
built  a  navy  of  these  trees,  tovtuv  yUp  ftovoy  tuv  liytpuv 


evKoplav  tlyai  iv  rij  x'^PV  t<^*'  'Aaavplwv,  &c.  (lib.  vii.)  For  there 
is  great  plenty  of  these  trees  alone  in  the  country  of  As- 
syria ;  but  of  other  fit  for  ma^ng  ships  there  is  great 
scarcity.  Strabo  saith  Uie  same ;  (lib.  xvi.)  from  whence 
Bochart  thinks  it  probable,  that  Noah  and  his  children 
lived  in  this  country  before  the  flood ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  a  vast  bulk  as  the  ark  was  carried  far  from  the 
place  where  it  was  made :  and  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
which  he  will  have  to  be  the  Gordia^an  mountains,  are 
upon  the  borders  of  Assyria  northward;  which  way  the 
wind  blew  (if  there  were  any)  in  all  likelihood ;  the  rain 
coming  from  the  South  Sea.   (Lib.  i.  Phaleg.  cap.  4.) 

IlooTHS  shall  thou  make.]  Little  cabins  or  cells ;  to  sever 
the  beasts  irora  the  birds ;  the  clean  beasts  from  the  un- 
clean; and  to  preserve  their  several  sorts  of  food. 

And  shall  pitch  it,  &c.]  So  the  Arabic  translation  ex- 
pressly, "pitch  it  with  pilch."  For  the  bitumen,  which 
was  plentiful  thereabouts  (which  others  think  is  here 
meant),  was  of  the  same  nature,  and  served  for  the  sam« 
use  with  pitch :  being  very  glutinous  and  tenacious,  to 
keep  things  close  together.  But  not  only  the  chinks  wer« 
filled  with  it,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  ark  seems  to  have 
been  all  over  daubed  with  it. 

Within.]  To  give  a  wholesome  scent,  some  think,  among; 
so  many  beasts. 

And  without.]  To  make  the  ark  more  glib  and  slippery, 
to  swim  in  the  water  more  easily. 

Ver.  15.  And  this  is  the  fashion,  &c.]  There  are  those 
who  take  these  for  geometrical  cubits ;  every  one  of  which 
contains  six  of  the  common.  But  there  is  no  need  of  such : 
for,  taking  them  for  common  cubits,  containing  each  only 
one  foot  and  a  half,  it  is  demonstrable  there  might  be  room 
enough  in  the  ark  for  all  sorts  of  beasts  and  birds,  with 
Noah's  family,  and  their  necessary  provision.  (See  ver. 
20.) 

Ver.  16.  A  window  shall  thou  make  to  the  ark.]  To  let 
in  the  light  into  the  several  apartments  :  for  which,  should 
we  conceive,  that  one  great  window  might  be  so  contrived 
as  to  be  suflicient ;  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  ex- 
clude many  little  ones,  here  and  there,  for  greater  conve- 
nience. 

And  in  a  cubit  shall  thou  finish  it  above.]  That  is,  finish 
the  ark;  which  had  a  cover,  it  is  plain,  from  viii.  13.  and 
was  made  shelving,  that  the  rain  might  slide  off. 

And  the  door  of  the  ark  shall  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof] 
But  on  what  side,  or  whereabouts  on  the  side,  is  not  cer- 
tain. It  is  probable  on  one  of  the  long  sides,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it.     Patricides  calls  it  the  eastern  side. 

With  lower,  second,  and  third  stories,  &c.]  Tliat  Ara- 
bian author,  and  Pirke  Elieser  (cap.  23.),  place  Noah  and 
his  family  in  the  uppermost  story ;  the  birds  in  the  middle  ; 
and  the  beasts  in  the  lowest.  But  they  forgot  to  leave' a 
place  for  their  provision  :  and  therefore  they  make  a  bet- 
ter distribution,  who  think  the  beasts  were  bestowed  in  the 
lower  story,  and  that  the  third  served  for  the  birds,  witb 
Noah  and  his  family:  the  second,  between  them  both,  be- 
ing left  for  the  stores  that  were  to  be  laid  in  of  meat  and 
drink  for  them  all.  The  creeping  things,  some  think,  might 
well  live  in  the  space  between  the  lower  story  and  the 
bottom  of  the  ark. 

Ver.  17.  And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters, 
&c.]  I.  e.  They  shall  unavoidably  be  all  swept  away ;  for 
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I  myself  will  bring  a  deluge  upon  them  :  not  an  ordinary 
flood,  but  one  of  which  I  will  appear  to  be  the  author.  All 
nations,  it  plainly  appears,  by  such  records  as  remain, 
had  heard  something  of  this  flood.  Lucian  in  his  Dea 
Syria  tells  a  long  story  of  it,  out  of  the  archives  of  Hiera- 
polis,  very  like  to  this  of  Moses,  only  puts  the  name  of 
Deucalion  instead  of  Noah.  Plutarch  mentions  the  dove 
sent  out  of  the  ark :  and  so  doth  Abydenus,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  12.)  speak  of 
birds  in  general,  which  being  sent  out,  returned  again  to 
the  ship,  finding  uo  place  to  rest  in  but  there  only.  Jose- 
phus  mentions  a  great  many  more,  not  only  Berosus  the 
Chaldean,  but  Hieronymus  Egyptius,  who  wrote  the  an- 
cient Phoenician  History,  Mnaseas,  Nicholaus  Damas- 
cenus,  with  many  others,  St.  Cyril  also  (lib.  i.)  against 
Julian,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
wherein  is  part  of  the  story ;  only  he  calls  Noah  by  the 
name  of  Xisuthros  (as  Abydenus  calls  him  Seisithrus),  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Assyrians,  as  some  conjecture.  And  now 
it  appears  that  the  Americans  have  had  a  tradition  of  it 
(as  credible  authors,  Acosta,  Herrera,  and  others,  inform 
ns),  which  saith,  "  The  whole  race  of  mankind  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  deluge,  except  some  few  that  escaped." 
They  are  the  words  of  Augustin  Corata,  concerning  the 
Peruvian  tradition.  And  Lupus  Gomara  saith  the  same 
from  those  of  Mexico.  And,  if  we  can  believe  Mart.  Mar- 
tinius's  History  of  China,  there  is  the  like  among  the  people 
of  that  country. 

Ver.  18.  And  with  thee  I  will  establish  my  covenant.^ 
I  will  make  good  the  promise  I  have  made  thee,  to  pre- 
serve thee  and  all  that  are  with  thee  in  the  ark.  For  so  the 
word  covenant  is  sometimes  used:  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  God  made  him  such  a  promise;  which  is  plainly 
enough  implied  in  ver.  8.  Or,  otherwise,  we  must  under- 
stand this  of  the  covenant  about  the  promised  seed,  (iii. 
15.)  which,  he  saith,  he  will  stablish  with  him ;  and  conse- 
quently preserve  him  from  perishing, 

TIiou,  thy  sons,  and  thy  sotis'  wives  with  thee.  This  pas- 
sage shews  the  ark  was  not  a  hundred  years  in  build- 
ing, as  some  have  imagined :  for  none  of  these  sons  were 
bom  a  hundred  years  before  the  flood  :  and  we  must  al- 
low some  years  for  their  growth,  till  they  were  fit  to  take 
wives.  Compare  v.  32.  with  vii.  6.  And,  if  we  observe 
how  Shem,  though  he  had  a  wife  before  the  flood,  yet  had 
no  children,  (for  Arphaxad,  his  first  child,  was  not  bom  till 
two  years  after  the  flood,  xi.lO.)  it  will  incline  us  to  think, 
that  Noah  received  the  command  for  building  the  ark  not 
long  before  the  flood  came, 

Ver,  19,  Two  of  every  sort.]  i.e.  Of  unclean  beasts,  as 
it  is  explained,  vii,  2, 

They  shall  be  male  and  female.']  To  preserve  the  species. 
Lucian,  in  his  book  of  the  Syrian  Goddess,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  flood,  saith,  all  creatures  went  into  the  ark, 
fltievyta,  by  pairs. 

Ver,  20.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  &c.]  In  such  numbers 
as  is  directed  afterward,  (vii.  e.)  Which  seems  to  some  to 
be  so  very  great,  there  being  many  sorts  of  living  crea- 
tures, that  they  could  not  possibly  be  crowded  into  the 
ark;  together  with  food  sufficient  for  them.  But  such 
persons  never  distinctly  considered  such  things  as  these  : 
First,  That  all  those  which  could  live  in  the  water  are  ex- 
cepted: and  so  can  several  creatures  besides  fishes.    Se- 
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condly.  That  of  the  species  of  beasts,  including  also  ser- 
pents, there  are  not  certainly  known  and  described  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  (as  Mr,  Ray  hath  observed),  and  the 
number  of  birds  about  five  hundred.  Thirdly,  That  tliere 
are  but  a  few  species  of  very  vast  creatures,  such  as  ele- 
phants, horses,  &c.  And,  fourthly.  That  birds  generally 
are  of  so  small  a  bulk  that  they  take  up  but  a  little  room. 
And,  fifthly.  That,  if  we  suppose  creeping  insects  ought 
to  be  included,  they  take  up  less,  though  very  numerous. 
And,  lastly.  That  less  provision  would  serve  them  all, 
when  they  were  shut  up  close,  and  did  not  spend  them- 
selves by  motion ;  and  besides,  were  in  a  continual  con- 
fused agitation,  which  palled  their  appetites.  From  all 
which,  and  many  more  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate, there  was  more  than  room  enough  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  that  God  commanded  to  be  brought  into  the 
ark ;  and  for  their  food,  during  the  time  they  stayed  in  it. 

Two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  &c,]  In  the  fore- 
going verse  he  had  said,  "  Two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark."  Which  he  might  think  impossible ;  for 
by  what  means  should  he  get  them  altogether  1  Therefore 
here  it  is  explained  in  these  words,  "  they  shall  come  unto 
thee ;"  by  the  care  of  God,  who  made  them  and  moved 
them  to  it,  R,  Eliezer  (chap.  23.  of  his  Pirke)  is  com- 
monly censured  for  saying,  "  The  angels  that  govern  every 
species  of  creatures  brought  them  thither,"  But  (setting 
aside  the  opinion  of  angels  peculiarly  presiding  over  every 
kind  of  creature),  I  see  no  incongruity  in  affirming  that 
God,  by  the  ministry  of  his  angels,  brought  them  to  the 
ark:  but  it  is  rather  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  represent  the  Divine  Majesty  as  employing  their 
service  in  all  affairs  here  below, 

Ver,  21,  Take  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten,  &c.] 
Either  by  man  or  beast :  food  suitable  to  every  creature. 
Among  which,  though  there  be  many  that  feed  on  flesh ; 
yet  other  food,  as  several  histories  testify,  will  go  down 
with  them,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  See  Philos- 
tratus,  lib.  v.  cap,  LI.  Tzetzes  Chil.  v.  Hist,  9,  Sulpit, 
Severus,  De  Monacho  Thebaid,  Dial,  i,  cap,  7. 

Ver.  22.  Tims  did  Noah,  according  to  all  that  God  com- 
manded him,  &c,]  i.  e.  He  made  the  ark  of  such  dimen- 
sions, and  laid  up  provisions  for  all  creatures,  as  he  was 
directed.  This  he  did  when  the  hundred  and  twenty  years 
drew  towards  an  end.      See  ver.  18, 
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Ver,  1,  %^OME  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark.]  When 
the  time  of  God's  patience  was  expired,  he  required  him 
to  enter  into  the  ark  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  unto 
which  all  sorts  of  creatures  were  gathered. 

For  I  have  seen  thee,  &c.]  I  have  observed  thee  sin- 
cerely obedient,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  im- 
pious. 

Ver,  2,  Of  every  clean  beast,  &c,]  The  distinction  of 
beasts,  clean  andunclean,  being  made  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
hath  given  some  a  colour  to  say  he  wrote  this  book  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt  and  received  the  law :  which  made 
him  speak  in  that  style.  But  it  may  be  answered  to  this, 
that  though,  with  respect  to  men's  food,  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  creatures  was  not  before  the  law  ;  yet 
some  were  accounted  fit  for  sacrifice,  and  others  not  fit 
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from  the  beginning.  And  then  clean  beasts,  in  tbis  place, 
are  such  as  are  not  rapacious;  which  were  not  to  be  of- 
I'cred  unto  God.  In  sliurt,  the  rite  of  sacriticing  being 
before  the  flood,  this  difference  of  beasts  was  also  before 
it.  The  only  question  is,  liow  men  came  to  make  this  dif- 
ference ?  Some  imagined,  tiiat  they  considered  the  nature 
of  beasts,  and  by  commuu  reason  determined  that  ravenous 
creatures  were  unfit  for  sacrifice:  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  had  directions  from  God  for  this,  as  they  had  for 
sacrificing.  Wliich  though  they  be  not  recorded,  yet,  I 
think,  are  rather  to  be  supposed,  than  imagiue  men  were 
left  in  such  matters  to  their  own  discretion.  Abarbinel, 
indeed,  here  says,  that  "  Noah  out  of  his  profound  wis- 
dom discerned  clean  from  unclean :"  and  if  he  had  stopped 
here,  and  not  added,  that  "  he  discerned  the  differ- 
ence from  their  natures,"  he  had  said  the  truth.  For  he 
being  a  prophet,  may  be  thought  to  have  had  instructions 
from  above  about  such  matters ;  though  others,  who  first 
were  taught  to  sacrifice,  had  them  before  him. 

By  sevens.'}  Seven  couple,  it  is  most  probable,  that  they 
might  have  sufficientfor  sacrifice  w  hen  they  came  out  of  the 
ark ;  and,  if  need  were,  for  food,  if  other  provision  did  not 
hold  out:  at  least  for  food,  after  the  floods  when  God  en- 
larged their  former  grant,  ix.  3. 

Ver.  4.  For  yet  seven  days,  &c.]  So  much  time  he  gave 
him  for  the  disposing  himself,  and  all  things  else  in  the  ark. 
Ver.  5.  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  him.}  He  had  said  the  same  before,(vi.22.)  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  ark  and  provision  of 
food :  and  now  repeats  here  again,  with  respect  to  his 
entering  into  it  himself,  with  all  other  creatures.  For  so 
it  follows,  ver.  7,  8,  &c. 

Ver.  6.  Noah  was  si.x  hundred  years  old,  &c.]  Current, 
as  we  speak,  not  complete,  as  appears  by  comparing  this 
with  ix.  28,  29.  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  in  all  nine  hundred 
and  fifty ;  whereas  it  should  have  been  nine  hundred  fifty- 
one,  if  he  had  been  full  six  hundred  years  old  when  tlie 
flood  began. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days,  &c.]  As 
he  had  said,  ver.  4. 

Ver.  11.  In  the  second  month.}  Of  the  year,  not  of  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life :  i.  e.  in  October ;  for 
anciently  the  year  began  in  September:  which  was  changed, 
among  the  Israelites,  in  memory  of  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  into  March,  Exod.  xii.  2. 

The  seventeenth  day  of  the  month.}  Which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  our  November. 

All  the  fountain.^  of  the  great  deep  tcere  broken  up,  &c.] 
Here  are  two  causes  assigned  of  the  deluge :  first.  The 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep :  and,  secondly. 
The  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven.  By  the  great  deep 
is  meant,  those  waters  that  are  contained  in  vast  quantities 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. ,  Which,  being  pressed  up- 
ward, by  the  falling  down  of  the  earth,  or  some  other  cause 
unknown  to  us,  gushed  out  violently  at  several  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  they  either  found  or  made  a  vent.  For  that  is 
meant  by  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  :  the 
great  holes,  or  rather  gaps,  that  were  made  in  the  earth ;  at 
which  those  subterraneous  waters  burst  out.  This,  joined 
with  the  continual  rains  for  forty  days  together,  might  well 
make  such  a  flood  as  is  here  described.    For  the  rain  came 


down,  not  in  ordinary  showers,  but  in  floods  ;  which  Moses 
calls  opening  the  windows  or  flood-gates  of  heaven  :  and 
the  LXX.  translate  cataracts.  Wihich  they  can  best  under- 
stand who  have  seen  those  fallings  of  waters  in  tlie  Indies, 
called  spouts:  where  clouds  do  not  break  into  drops,  but 
fall,  with  a  terrible  violence,  in  a  torrent.  In  short,  it  is 
evident  from  this  history,  that  the  waters  did  once  cover 
the  earth  (we  know  not  how  deep),  so  tliat  nothing  of  the 
earth  could  be  seen,  till  God  separated  them,  and  raised 
some  into  clouds,  and  made  the  rest  fall  into  channels, 
which  were  made  for  them,  and  commanded  dry  land  to 
appear.  (Gen.  i.  2.  7.  10.)  Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
these  waters  were  raised  up  again,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  cover  the  earth  as  before :  especially  when  the 
waters  above  the  firmament,  came  down  to  join  with  those 
below,  as  they  did  at  the  beginning. 

This  some  wise  heathen  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
thing.  For  Seneca,  treating  of  that  fatal  day  (as  he  calls 
it,  lib.  iii.  Nat.  Quest,  cap.  27.)  when  the  deluge  shall 
come  (for  he  fancied  it  still  future),  questions  how  it  may 
come  to  pass.  Whether  by  the  force  of  the  ocean  over- 
flowing the  earth ;  or  by  perpetual  rains  without  intermis- 
sion ;  or  by  the  swelling  of  rivers,  and  the  opening  of 
new  fountains ;  or,  there  shall  not  be  one  cause  alone  of 
so  great  a  mischief;  but  all  these  things  concur,  una  ag- 
mine  ad  exitium  humani  generis,  in  one  troop  to  the  desfruc- 
tion  of  mankind.  Which  last  resolution,  he  thinks,  is 
the  truth,  both  there  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  that  book, 
where  he  hath  these  remarkable  words:  "  Where  hath  not 
nature  disposed  moisture,  to  attack  us,  on  all  sides,  when 
it  pleases  ?"  Immanes  sunt  in  abdito  lacus,  &c.  "  There 
are  huge  lakes  which  we  do  not  see ;  much  of  the  sea  that 
lies  hidden;  many  rivers  that  slide  in  secret.  So  that 
there  may  be  causes  of  a  deluge  on  all  sides,  when  some 
waters  flow  in  under  the  earth ;  others  flow  round  about 
it,  which  being  long  pent  up  overwhelm  it;  and  rivers  join 
with  rivers,  pools  with  pools,  &c.  And  as  our  bodies  some- 
times dissolve  into  sweat,  so  the  earth  shall  melt,  and, 
witiiout  the  help  of  other  causes,  shall  find  in  itself  what 
will  drown  it,  &c.  There  being  on  a  sudden,  every  where, 
openly  and  secretly,  from  above  and  from  beneath,  an 
eruption  of  waters."  Which  words  are  written  as  if  tliey 
had  been  directed  to  make  a  commentary  upon  Moses. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days,  &c.] 
It  continued  raining  so  long  without  any  intermission. 

Ver.  13.  In  the  self-same  day,  &c.]  In  that  very  day, 
when  the  rain  began,  did  Noah  and  his  family,  &c.  finish 
their  going  into  the  ark.  Which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
day  or  two ;  but  required  a  good  deal  of  time :  and  now 
he  had  completed  it ;  the  very  last  creature  being  there 
bestowed.  For,  it  is  likely,  he  put  in  all  other  things 
first ;  and  then  went  in  himself,  with  his  wife,  and  children, 
and  their  wives:  who  were  no  sooner  entered,  but  the 
waters  brake  in  upon  the  earth  from  beneath ;  and  came 
down  pouring  from  above. 

Ver.  16.  The  Lord  shut  him  in.}  Or,  shut  the  door  after 
him:  closed  it  so  fast,  that  the  waters  could  not  enter, 
though  it  was  not  pitched,  as  the  rest  of  the  ark.  How 
this  was  done,  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is  likely  by  an 
angelical  power ;  which,  I  supposed  before,  conducted  tb« 
several  creatures  into  the  ark. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  floodwas  forty  days  upon  the  earth,  &c.] 
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After  forty  days'  rain  the  waters  were  so  high  that  they 
bare  up  the  ark,  so  that  it  did  not  touch  the  earth. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  waters  prevailed.'\  By  more  rain,  which 
fell  after  the  forty  days,  the  inundation  grew  strong  and 
mighty  (as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies) ;  so  strong,  that  the 
waters  bore  down  houses  and  trees,  as  some  expound  it. 

And  were  increased  greatly.]  He  said  before,  (ver.  17.) 
they  were  increased,  but  now,  that  they  were  greatly  in- 
creased. Which  must  be  by  more  rain  still  falling  on  the 
earth ;  though  not  in  such  uninterrupted  showers,  as  during 
the  forty  days. 

And  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.]  Moved, 
from  place  to  pfjace,  as  the  waves  drove  it. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth.]  This  is  a  higher  expression  than  before;  signify- 
ing their  rising  still  to  a  greater  pitch  by  continued  rains. 

And  all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven, 
were  covered.]  There  were  those  anciently,  and  they  have 
their  successors  now,  who  imagined  the  flood  was  not 
universal,  aW  ey  ^  ol  rim  afOpwjToi  ukovv,  but  Only  there 
where  men  then  dwelt ;  as  the  author  of  the  Questions,  Ad 
Orthodoxos,  tells  us,  Q.  34.  But  they  are  confuted  by 
these  words,  and  by  other  passages,  which  say  all  flesh 
died.  For  the  truth  is,  the  world  was  then  fully  peopled 
as  it  is  now ;  an  Jnot  only  inhabited  in  some  parts  of  it ;  as 
may  be  easily  demonstrated,  if  men  would  but  consider, 
that,  in  the  space  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  fifty-six 
years,  when  men  lived  so  long  as  they  then  did,  their 
increase  could  not  but  be  six  times  more  than  hath  been  in 
tlie  space  of  five  thousand  years,  since  men's  lives  are 
shortened  as  we  now  see  them.  Therefore  it  is  a  strange 
weakness  to  fancy,  that  only  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  some  such  country,  was  drowned  by  the  flood ; 
no  more  of  tJje  earth  being  then  inhabited  :  for  those  coun- 
tries could  not  have  held  the  fortieth  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  produced  between  the  creation  and  the 
flood;  no,  all  the  earth  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
contain  them;  as  many  have  clearly  proved. 

Plato  says,  there  were  in  his  days,  IlaXaioi  Xoyoi,  ancient 
traditions,  which  affirmed  there  had  been  sundry  destruc- 
tions of  mankind  by  floods,  as  well  as  other  ways:    in 

which,   ftnu-xy  Ti  Tuv  df^poiTrwi'  ^dmitriat  ylyoQ,   a  Sinoll  parcel 

of  mankind  IV ere  left.  And  particularly  he  saith  concern- 
ing floods,  that  they  were  so  great,  that  only  aiuKpa  ^<i)Tvpa, 
some  very  little  sparks  of  mankind  were  saved,  and  those 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains :  and  the  like  he  saith  of 
beasts,  that  a-raiia  Tavra,  very  few  of  them  were  left, to 
support  the  life  of  mankind.  (Lib.  iii.  De  Legib.  p.  077. 
Edit.  .Seran.)  But  this  appears  to  have  been  an  imperfect 
tradition ;  the  higher  mountains  having  been  covered  with 
the  waters,  as  well  as  the  low  countries,  and  that  all  the 
eurth  over :  which  need  not  seem  strange,  if  we  consider 
what  was  said  before  upon  ver.  11.  And  withal  observe, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  being  seven  thousand  miles, 
and  consequently,  from  the  superficies  to  tiie  centre,  no 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  it  is  not  incre- 
dible, (as  Sir  W.  Raleigh  discourses,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  §.  (5.) 
that  there  was  water  enough  in  the  great  deep,  which,  being 
forced  up  from  thence,  might  overflow  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains: especially,  when  water  came  pouring  down,  also, 
from  above  so  fast,  that  no  words  can  express  it.  For 
there   is  no  mountain,  above  thirty  miles  high,  upright; 


which  thirty  miles  being  found  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  times ;  why  should  we  think  it 
incredible  that  the  waters  in  the  earth  (three  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  deep)  might  be  well  able  to  cover  the  space 
of  thirty  miles  in  height?  It  would  help  men's  unbelief,  if 
they  would  likewise  consider  the  vast  inundations  which 
are  made  yearly  in  Egypt,  only  from  the  rains  that  fall  in 
Ethiopia :  and  the  like  overflowings  yearly,  in  America,  of 
the  great  river  Oronooko ;  whereby  many  islands  and 
plains,  at  other  times  inhabited,  are  laid  twenty  foot  under 
water,  between  May  and  September. 

Ver.  20.  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail, 
&c.]  Moses  doth  not  here  plainly  say  that  the  waters  pre- 
vailed ^feen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains;  though 
I  do  not  see  but  there  might  be  water  enough  heaped  up, 
by  the  forementioned  means,  to  cover  them  so  high ;  and 
the  whole  verse  be  thus  interpreted,  "  The  waters  prevailed 
fifteen  cubits  upwards,  after  the  mountains  were  covered." 
Otherwise,  by  the  high  hills  in  the  verse  before,  we  must 
understand  only  such  single  hills  as  are  in  several  coun- 
tries ;  and  by  mountains  in  this  verse,  those  long  ridges  of 
hills  (such  as  Caucasus  and  Taurus,  &c.)  which  stretch 
themselves  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  great  part 
of  the  earth.     See  viii.  5. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.]  These  words  seem  to  me  to  import, 
that  whatsoever  short  intermissions  there  might  be,  yet  the 
rain  continued  a  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Otherwise,  it 
is  hard  to  explain  how  the  waters  increased  more  and 
more,  as  it  is  said  ver.  17,  18,  19.  Besides,  had  the  rain 
ended,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  at  forty  days'  end,  the 
waters  could  not  have  prevailed  a  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
but  would  have  sunk  much  before  that  time ;  by  reason  of 
the  declivity  of  the  earth.  And  yet  they  were  so  far  from 
falling,  that  (as  Mr.  Ray  hath  observed,  in  his  pious  and 
learned  discourse  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  World),  the 
tops  of  mountains  were  not  seen  till  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  month ;  that  is,  till  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
were  passed. 


CHAP.  viir. 

Ver.  1.  x\.ND  God  remembered  Noah,  &c.]  Took  com- 
passion upon  him,  and  beard  his  proyers,  which  we  may 
well  suppose  he  made  lor  himself  and  for  all  creatures 
that  were  with  him.  Thus  the  word  remember  is  used, 
xix.  29.  XXX.  22.  The  Hebrew  doctors  here  again  took 
notice  of  the  word  Elohim,  (see  vi.  12.)  which  is  the  name 
for  judges;  and  observe,  that  even  God's  justice  was 
turned  to  mercy.  Justice  itself  was  satisfied,  as  Sol. 
Jarchi  expresses  it. 

And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  &c.]  Some 
gather  from  hence,  that,  during  the  fall  of  the  rain,  there 
was  no  .storm  or  violent  wind  at  all ;  but  the  rain  fell  down- 
right. And  consequently,  the  ark  was  not  driven  far  from 
the  place  where  it  was  built :  it  having  no  masts,  or  sails, 
but  moving  as  a  hulk  or  body  of  a  ship,  without  a  rudder, 
upon  a  calm  sea.  Philo,  indeed,  (in  his  book  De  Abra- 
hamo)  gives  a  quite  different  description  of  the  deluge ; 
representing  the  incessant  showers  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning,  storms  and 
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tempests.    Bat  there  is  not  a  word  in  this  story  to  coun- 
tenance it. 

Tliis  wind,  it  is  very  probable,  was  the  north  wind,  which 
is  very  drying,  and  drives  away  rain,  (Prov.  xxv.  23.) 
which  caiue,  perhaps,  out  of  the  soulh,  as  I  said  upon 
iv.  14.  Thus  Ovid  represents  it  in  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
where  he  saith  Jupiter, 

"  Nubila  disjecit,  nimbisque  Aquilone  remotis,"  &c. 

And  the  waters  assuaged.]  This  drying  wind,  and  the 
sun,  which  now  began  to  shine  with  great  power,  made  the 
waters  fall.  For,  if  the  second  month,  when  the  flood 
began,  was  part  of  our  October  and  November ;  then  the 
flood  abated  (after  a  hundred  and  fifty  days)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  3Iay,  when  the  summer  came  on  apace. 

Ver.  2.  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep.]  There  was  no 
farther  eruption,  or  boiling  up  of  the  water,  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

And  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained.]  So  that  the 
rains  ceased  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

Ver.  3.  And  Hie  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  conti- 
nually, &c.]  The  waters,  rolling  to  and  fro  by  the  wind, 
fell  by  little  and  little :  and,  after  the  end  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  began  to  decrease.  So  the  Vulgar  Latin 
well  translates  the  latter  end  of  this  verse,  were  abated; 
i.  e.  began  sensibly  to  decrease. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  &c.]  Of 
the  year,  not  of  the  flood. 

Upon  Hie  mountains  of  Ararat.]  i.  e.  Upon  one  of  the 
mountains,  as  xix.  39  :  "  God  overthrew  the  cities  in  which 
Lot  dwelt ;"  ?.  e.  in  one  of  which  he  dwelt.    Judg.  xii.  7. 
"  Jephthah  was  buried  in  the  cities  of  Gilead ;"  i.  e.  in  one 
of  the  cities.     For  there  was  no  one  mountain  called  by 
this  name  of  Ararat :  but  it  belonged  to  a  long  ridge  of 
mountains,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrcnean,  which  are  names 
appertaining  not  to  one  but  to  all.    And  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
I  think,  truly  judges  that  all  the  long  ridges  of  mountains, 
which  run  through  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Me- 
dia, Susiana,  &c.  i.  e.  from  Cilicia  to  Paraponisus,  are 
called    by   Moses  Ararat,  as   by  Pliny  they  are   called 
Taurus.     And  that  author  thinks  the  ark  settled  in  some 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  Taurus,   because  Noah  planted 
himself  in  the  east  after  the  flood  (and  it  is  likely  did  not 
travel  far  from  the  place  where  the  ark  rested),  as  appears, 
he  thinks,  from  Gen.  xi.  2.  where  we  read  his  posterity, 
when  they  began  to   spread,  went  westward,   and  built 
Babel.     The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  ark  rested  in 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin 
translates  the  word  Ararat;  i.e.  saith  St.  Jerome,  upon 
the  highest  part  of  Taurus.     But  Epiphanius  (who  was 
before  him)  saith,  upon  the  Gordiaean  mountains ;  and  so 
Jonathan,  and  Onkelos,  sead  the  Nubiensian  geographer, 
and  many  others  mentioned  by  Bochartus :  who  is  of  this 
opinion,  as  having  the  most  authority.     Many  of  which 
say,  that  some  relics  of  the  ark  were  remaining  upon  these 
mountains :  which  (as  Theodoret  observes  upon  Isa.  xi  v.  13.) 
were  accounted  the  highest  in  the  whole  world.    Vid.  Pha- 
leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  38. 

There  were  such  remainders  of  this  history  among  the 
ancient  Scythians,  that,  in  their  dispute  with  the  Egyptians 
about  their  antiquity,  they  argue  it  partly  from  hence  ;  that 


if  the  earth  had  ever  been  drowned,  their  country  must 
needs  be  first  inhabited  again,  because  it  was  first  cleared 
from  the  water ;  being  the  highest  of  all  other  countries  in 
the  world. 

Thus  their  argument  runs  in  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  where 
he  hath  given  us  a  brief  relation  of  it  (if  we  had  Trogus, 
whom  he  epitomizes,  it  is  likely  we  sliould  have  understood 
their  tradition  more  perfectly),  in  this  manner:  "  If  all 
countries  were  anciently  drowned  in  the  deep,  profecfo 
editissimam  quamque  partem,  we  must  needs  grant  the 
highest  parts  of  the  earth  were  first  uncovered  of  the 
waters  that  ran  down  from  them :  and  the  sooner  any  part 
was  dry,  the  sooner  were  animals  there  generated.  Now 
Scythia  is  so  much  raised  above  all  other  countries,  that 
all  the  rivers  which  rise  there  run  down  into  the  Moeotis, 
and  so  into  the  Pontic  and  Egyptian  sea,"  &c. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  waters  decreased  continually  until  the 
tenth  month.]  For  the  summer's  heat  must  needs  very  much 
dry  them  up  when  there  was  no  rain. 

In  the  tenth  month  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen.] 
Tliis  shews  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested  was  the 
highest,  at  least  in  those  parts :  because  it  settled  there 
above  two  months  before  the  tops  m  other  mountains 
were  seen.  And,  perhaps,  the  ark,  by  its  weight,  might 
settle  there,  while  the  top  of  that  moutfliain  was  covered 
with  water :  which,  it  is  possible,  might  not  appear  much 
before  the  rest. 

Ver.  6.  At  the  end  of  forty  days.]  Forty  days  after  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  appeared ;  i.  e.  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  eleventh  month,  which  was  about  the  end  of  our 
July. 

Ver.  7.  He  sent  forth  a  raven.]  For  the  same  end,  no 
doubt,  that  the  dove  was  sent  forth ;  to  make  discovery 
whether  the  earth  were  dry :  for,  if  it  were,  the  smell  of 
the  dead  carcasses,  he  knew,  would  allure  it  to  fly  far 
from  the  ark :  which  it  did  not,  but  only  hovered  about  it, 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

Went  forth  to  and  fro.]  In  the  Hebrew  more  plainly, 
"  going  forth  and  returning."  That  is,  it  often  went  from 
the  ark,  and  as  often  returned  to  it.  For  after  many 
flights,  finding  nothing  but  water,  it  still  betook  itself  unto 
the  ark :  either  entering  into  it,  or  sitting  upon  it ;  till  at 
last  the  waters  being  dried  up,  it  returned  no  more ;  that  is, 
fifty  days  after  its  first  going  forth,  (ver.  13.)  All  which 
time  it  spent  in  going  out  and  coming  back.  Bochart, 
indeed,  approves  of  the  Greek  version ;  which  makes  the 
raven  "  not  to  have  returned :"  for  which  he  gives  some 
specious  reasons,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  p.  2.  Hierozoic.)  and 
hath  such  of  the  Hebrews  to  countenance  him  as  11.  Eli- 
ezer,  who  saith  (Pirke,  cap.  23.)  that  "  the  raven  found  a 
carcass  of  a  man  upon  a  mountain,  and  so  would  return 
no  more." 

But  the  next  words  (which  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  are 
both  alike)  confute  this  translation. 

Until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  the  earth.]  Which 
make  this  plain  and  easy  sense,  in  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  (as  they  run  in  the  Hebrew),  that  while  the  earth 
continued  covered  with  water,  the  raven  often  flew  from  t 
the  ark,  but,  finding  no  convenient  place  to  rest  in,  returned 
thither  again,  till  the  ground  was  dry.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek,  we  must  suppose  the  raven  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  ark,  when  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  the 
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ground:  which  is  very  absurd.  For,  if  it  had  sometime 
sat  upon  a  carcass  floating  in  the  waters  before  they  were 
dried  up,  or  upon  the  top  of  some  mountain  which  already 
appeared,  what  should  make  it  return  when  all  the  waters 
were  gone  every  where,  and  not  rather  while  they  remained 
upon  the  ground  ? 

Ver.  8.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove.]  As  a  proper  creature 
to  make  further  discoveries:  being  of  a  strong  flight,  lov- 
ing to  feed  upon  the  ground,  and  pick  up  seeds ;  and  con- 
stantly returning  to  its  rest  from  the  remotest  places. 
These  two  birds  (the  raven  and  the  dove)  some  imagine 
were  sent  forth  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  or  but  a  day 
between;  as  Bochartus  conjectures.  But  this  doth  not 
agree  with  ver.  10.  where  it  is  said,  "  Noah  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days,"  and  then  sent  out  the  dove  again: 
which  relates  to  seven  days  preceding ;  which  seem  to  have 
passed  between  the  sending  out  of  the  raven  and  of  the 
dove. 

Ver.  9.  The  dove  found  no  rest,  &c.]  For  though  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  appeared,  yet  they  continued  muddy, 
as  some  conceive ;  or,  they  were  so  far  ofl^,  that  the  dove 
could  not  easily  reach  them. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days.]  It  appears 
by  this,  that  on  the  seventh  day  Noah  expected  a  blessing, 
rather  than  on  another  day :  it  being  the  day  devoted  from 
the  beginning  to  religious  services.  Which  he  having,  it 
is  likely,  performed,  thereupon  sent  out  the  dove  upon 
this  day,  as  he  had  done  before,  with  hope  of  good  tidings. 

Ver.  11.  And,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf  (or 
branch  the  word  signifies)  plucked  off.}  Bochart  thinks  the 
dove  brought  this  out  of  Assyria,  which  abounds  with 
olive  trees,  and  lay  south  of  Ararat ;  the  wind  then  blow- 
ing towards  that  country  from  the  north.  (See  Hierozoic, 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  2.)  where  he  shews,  out  of  many  authors, 
that  not  only  olive  trees,  but  some  other  also,  will  live  and 
be  green  under  water.  All  the  difliculty  is,  how  the  dove 
could  break  ofi"  a  branch  (as  the  Vulgar  translates  it)  from 
the  tree.  But  it  is  easily  solved,  if  we  allow,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  now  it  was  summer  time ;  which  brought 
new  shoots  out  of  the  trees  that  were  easily  cropped. 

So  lie  knew  the  waters  were  abated.]  The  tops  of  moun- 
tains were  seen  before,  (ver.  5.)  but  now  he  understood  the 
waters  had  left  the  lower  grounds.  Yet  not  so  left  them 
that  the  dove  would  stay ;  the  earth,  it  is  likely,  remaining 
very  chill. 

Ver.  12.  And  lie  stayed  yet  other  seven  days.]  See  ver.  10. 
The  observation  there  being  confirmed  by  what  is  repeated 
here. 

Returned  not  again  to  him  any  more.]  There  wanting 
neither  food,  nor  a  nest  wherein  to  repose  itself.  By  which 
Noah  understood  the  earth  was  not  only  dry,  and  fit  to  be 
inhabited ;  but  that  it  was  not  quite  spoiled  by  the  flood, 
but  would  afford  food  for  all  creatures. 

Ver.  13.  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.]  Some 
of  the  boards  on  the  top.  For  he  could  see  further  by 
looking  out  there,  than  if  he  looked  out  at  the  door,  or  the 
window,  which  gave  him  a  prospect  but  one  way. 

The  face  of  the  ground  was  dry.]  Quite  freed  from 
water,  but  yet  so  soft  and  muddy  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
inhabited :  as  appears  by  his  staying  still  almost  two 
months  more  before  he  thought  fit  to  go  out.  So  the  fol- 
lowing verse  tells  os. 


Ver.  14.  In  the  second  month,  &c.]  If  their  months  were 
such  as  ours,  twelve  of  which  make  three  hundred  sixty» 
five  days,  then  Noah  stayed  in  the  ark  a  whole  year  and 
ten  days,  as  appears  by  comparing  this  verse  with  vii.ll. 
But  if  they  were  lunar  months,  which  is  most  probable, 
then  he  was  in  the  ark  just  one  of  our  years :  going  out  on 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty- fifth  day  after  hig  entrance 
into  it. 

Was  the  earth  dried.]  Perfectly  dried,  so  that  no  mois- 
ture remained ;  and  grass,  it  is  likely,  was  sprung  up  for 
the  cattle. 

It  need  not  seem  a  wonder,  that  Moses  gives  so  punctual 
and  particular  an  account  of  this  whole  matter,  and  of  all 
that  follows ;  for  he  lived  within  eight  hundred  years  of 
the  flood :  and  therefore  might  very  well  know  what  had 
been  done  within  that  period,  and  easily  tell  how  the  world 
was  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Noah.  Which  could  not 
but  be  fresh  in  memory,  when  men  lived  so  long ;  that  not 
much  above  three  generations  had  passed  from  the  flood 
to  Moses.  For  Shem,  who  saw  the  flood,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Abraham ;  as  he  was  with  Jacob ;  whose  great- 
grandchild was  the  father  of  Moses. 

Ver.  16.  Go  forth  out  of  the  ark.]  Though  he  saw  the 
earth  was  fit  to  be  inhabited;  yet  he  waited  for  God's 
order  to  go  out  of  the  ark,  as  he  had  it  for  his  entering 
into  it. 

Thou  and  thij  wife,  &c.]  I  do  not  think  the  observation 
of  some  of  the  Jews  is  absurd ;  who,  by  comparing  this 
verse  with  vii.  13.  make  this  collection :  that  while  they 
were  in  the  ark,  the  men  did  not  cohabit  with  their  wives ; 
it  being  a  time  of  great  afiliction :  and  therefore  they  kept 
asunder  in  separate  apartments.  So  R.  Eliezer  in  his 
Pirke,  cap.  23.  where  R.  Levitus  thus  gathers  it :  When 
they  went  into  the  ark,  it  is  said,  (vii,  13.)  "  Noah  and 
his  sons  entered,"  and  then  "  Noah's  wife,  and  his  sons' 
wives :"  Behold,  saith  he,  here  the  men  are  put  together, 
and  the  women  together.  But  when  they  come  out,  it  is 
here  said,  "  Go  forth,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  sons'  wives,  with  thee ;"  lo,  here  they  are  coupled 
together,  as  before  they  were  separated.  And  so  we  find 
them  again,  (ver.  18.)  where  it  is  said,  "  Noah  went  forth, 
and  his  wife,"  &c. 

Ver.  17.  Bring  forth  every  living  creature,  &c.  that  they 
may  breed,  &c.]  One  would  think,  by  this,  that  no  crea- 
ture bred  in  the  ark,  no  more  than  men :  but  now  are  sent 
forth  to  breed  and  multiply  in  the  earth. 

Ver.  20.  And  Noah  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.]  We 
never  read  of  any  built  before  this  time :  though  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  there  was  an  altar  upon  which  Cain 
and  Abel  ofiered;  in  the  place  appointed  for  Divine 
worship. 

Offered  burnt-offerings.]  He  restores  the  ancient  rite  of 
Divine  service ;  which  his  sons  and  their  posterity  followed. 
Some  think  these  burnt-offerings  had  something  in  them 
of  the  nature  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  eu- 
charistical,  which  they  certainly  were,  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  flood.  Their  reason  is  taken  from  what 
follows. 

Ver.  21.  The  Lord  smelted  a  sweet  savour.]  That  is,  as 
Munster  understands  it,  he  ceased  from  his  anger  and  was 
appeased.  So  the  Syriac  also,  and  Josephus.  (Lib.i.  An- 
tiq.  cap.  4.)     But  it   may  signify  no  more,  but  that  his 
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thankfulness  was  as  grateful  to  God  as  sweet  odours  are 
to  us. 

And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart.]  He  determined,  or  re- 
solved in  himself.  The  Vulgar  understands  this,  as  if  the 
Lord  spake  comfortably  to  Noah,  (which  in  the  Hebrew 
phrase  is,  •'  speaking  to  one's  heart")  and  said, 

/  Kill  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more.]  i.  e.  After 
tliis  manner,  with  a  deluge. 

For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.] 
Such  a  proclivity  there  is  in  men  to  evil,  that  if  I  should 
scourge  them  thus,  as  often  as  they  deserve,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  deluges.  But  the  words  may  have  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sense,  being  connected  with  what  went  before  in  this 
manner ;  "  I  will  not  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,  though  he  be  so  very  evilly  disposed,"  &c. 

Those  words,  "  from  his  youth,"  signify  a  long  radicated 
corruption,  as  appears  from  many  places ;  Isa.  xlvii.  12. 15. 
Jerem.  iii.  25.  Ezek.  xxiii.  8,  &c.  Sol  Jarclii  extends  it  so 
far  as  to  signify,  "  from  his  mother's  womb." 

Ver.  22.  While  the  earth  remaineth.]  While  men  shall 
inhabit  the  earth. 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  &,c.]  There  shall  not  be  such  a 
year  as  this  last  has  been  :  in  which  there  was  neither  sow- 
ing nor  reaping,  nor  any  distinctions  of  seasons,  till  the 
rain  was  done. 

Day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.]  One  would  think,  by  this 
expression,  that  the  day  did  not  much  difler  from  night, 
while  the  heavens  were  covered  with  thick  clouds,  which 
fell  in  dismal  floods  of  rain. 
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Ver.  1.  Jm.ND  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  &c.]  The 
Divine  Majesty  appeared  now  to  Noah  and  his  sons;  to 
assure  them  of  his  favour  and  protection,  and  to  renew  the 
blessing  bestowed  upon  Adam  (us  after  a  new  creation), 
saying,  "  Increase  and  multiply." 

Ver.  2.  The  fear  of  you,  &c.]  He  seems  also  to  confirm 
to  them  the  dominion  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  at  first, 
over  all  creatures,  (i.  26.) 

Ver.  3.  Every  moving  thing  that  live.lh  shall  be  meat  for 
you,  &c.]  Here  the  first  grant  made  to  mankind  concerning 
food  is  enlarged,  as  St.  Basil  observes,  y  Trpurt)  yofto^eaia 
ruv  Kopiraiy  diruXavaiv  avye^^toprjcre.  The  first  legislation  granted 
to  them  the  use  of  fruits  ;  but  now  of  all  living  creatures ; 
which  they  are  as  freely  permitted  to  eat  of,  as  formerly  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  garden.  For  God  seeing  men  to  be 
dtjuiciic,  contumacious,  as  Greg.  Nyss.  expresses  it,  tom.  i. 

p.  157.   tTri  irajTwy  rifv   ditoXavmv  avt'£)(iiipi]tre,    he    Conceded    tO 

them  the  enjoyments  of  all  things.  This  is  the  general  sense 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  of  the  first 
reformers  of  religion.  They  that  would  have  this  only  a 
renewal  of  such  an  old  charter,  are  of  later  standing';  and 
can  shew  us  no  charter,  but  are  led  by  sonic  reasonings  of 
their  own,  not  by  the  Scriptures  :  unless  we  will  admit  such 
a  criticism  upon  Gen.  i.  00.  as  seems  to  me  very  forced. 
And  they  would  have  this  also  understood  only  of  clean 
creatures :  but  I  do  not  find  any  ground  for  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  with  respect  to  food,  but 
only  to  sacrifice,  as  was  said  before. 

The  reason  why  God  now  granted  the  liberty  to  eat  flesh. 


Abarbinel  thinks,  was  because  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  food  enough  for  Noah  and  his  sons  :  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which  before  were  abundant,  being  all  destroyed  ; 
so  that  for  the  present  there  was  not  suflicient  for  their  suste- 
nance. Others  think  the  reason  of  it  was,  because  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  not  now  so  nutritive  as  they  had  been, 
before  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  very  much  spoiled  the  soil. 

Ver.  4.  But  flesh  with  tlie  life  thereof,  &.c.]  Here  is  one 
exception  to  the  foregoing  large  grant,  that  the  blood  of 
beasts  should  not  be  eaten :  just  as,  at  the  first,  one  fruit  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  was  excepted,  when  all  the  rest 
were  allowed.  The  Hebrew  doctors  generally  understand 
this  to  be  a  prohibition  to  cut  ofi"  any  limb  of  a  living 
creature,  and  to  eat  it  while  the  life,  that  is,  the  blood,  was 
in  it:  Dum  adhuc  vivit,  et  palpitat,  seu  tremit,  as  a  modern 
interpreter  truly  represents  their  sense  :  which  is  followed 
by  many  Christians.  See  Mercer,  Musculus,  especially  Mr. 
Selden,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.:  who  thinks,  as 
Maimonides  doth,  that  there  were  some  people  in  the  old 
world  so  fierce  and  barbarous,  that  they  eat  raw  flesh,  while 
it  was  yet  warm  from  the  beast  out  of  whose  body  it  was 
cut :  and  he  makes  this  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  idol- 
atrous worship.  (See  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  48.) 
But,  supposing  this  to  be  tnie,  there  were  so  few  of  these 
people,  we  may  well  think  (for  he  himself  saith,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  gentile  kings  to  do  thus),  that  there  needed 
not  to  have  been  a  precept  given  to  all  mankind  to  avoid 
that,  unto  which  human  nature  is  of  itself  averse. 

St.  Chrysostom  there  expounds  this,  of  not  eating  "things 
strangled  :"  and  L.  de  Dieu,  of  not  eating  "  that  which  died 
of  itself:"  iovnepheshin  Scripture  signifies,  sometimes,  a 
dead  carcass.  But  it  is  manifest  it  was  not  lawful  for  all 
people  to  eat  such  things ;  for  God  himself  orders  the 
Israelites  to  give  that  which  died  of  itself  to  a  stranger, 
or  to  .sell  it  to  an  alien.  (Deut.  xiv.  21.)  And  therefore  the 
simplest  sense  seems  to  be,  that  they  should  not  eat  the 
blood  of  any  creature  :  which  was  a  positive  precept,  like 
that  of  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
And  the  reason  of  it,  perhaps,  was,  that  God,  intending  in 
altertimes  to  reserve  the  blood  for  the  expiation  of  sin, 
required  this  early  abstinence  from  it,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  prepared  to  submit  to  that  law,  and  understand 
the  reason  of  it :  which  was,  that  it  was  the  life  of  the  beast 
which  God  accepted  uistead  of  their  life,  when  they  had 
forfeited  it  by  their  sins. 

And  there  is  another  plain  reason  given  of  this  prohi- 
bition immediately  after  it ;  that  they  might  be  the  more 
fearful  of  shedding  the  blood  one  of  another,  when  it  was 
not  lawful  so  much  us  to  taste  the  blood  of  a  beast. 

Ver.  5.  And  surely]  Or  rather /or  surely,  as  the  LXX. 
the  Vulgar  Latin,  and  a  groat  number  of  learned  men  ex- 
pound the  particle  vau  as  a  causal,  not  as  a  copulalice,  in 
this  place.  So  that  the  sense  is  this:  Therefore  I  command 
you  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  living  creatures,  that  you 
may  be  the  farther  off  from  shedding  the  blood  of  men  :  for 
that  is  so  precious  in  my  account,  tliat  I  will  take  care  he 
be  severely  punished,  by  whom  it  is  shed ;  yea,  the  very 
beast  shall  die  that  kills  a  man.     So  it  follows : 

At  the  hand  of  every  beast  icill  I  require  it.]  Not  as  if 
beasts  were  to  blame  if  they  killed  a  man  (for  they  are 
capable  neither  of  vice  nor  viitue);  but  this  was  ordained 
with  respect  to  men,  for  whose  use  beasts  were  created. 
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For,  first,  such  owners  as  were  not  careful  to  prevent  such 
mischiefs  were  hereby  punished:  and,  secondly,  others 
were  admonished  by  their  example  to  be  cautious :  and, 
tliirdly,  God  hereby  instructed  them  that  murder  was  a 
most  grievous  crime,  whose  punishment  extended  even  to 
beasts :  and,  lastly,  the  lives  of  men  were  hereby  much  se- 
cured by  the  killing  such  beasts,  as  might  otherwise  have 
done  the  like  mischief  hereafter.  See  Bochart  in  his  Hiero- 
zoic,  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  40. 

At  the  hand  of  every  mans  brother,  &c.]  And  therefore 
much  more  will  I  require  it  at  the  hand  of  every  man. 
Whom  he  calls  brother,  to  shew  that  murder  is  the  more 
heinous  upon  tkis  account ;  because  we  are  all  brethren. 
Or  the  meaning  may  be  (as  some  will  have  it),  that  though 
he  be  as  nearly  related  as  a  brother  he  shall  not  go  un- 
punished. 

Ver.  6.  Whoso  sheds  man's  blood.]  He  repeats  it  over 
again,  to  enact  this  law  more  strongly.  Or,  as  the  Hebrews 
understand  it,  he  spake  before  of  the  punishment  he  would 
inflict  himself  upon  the  murderer ;  and  now  of  the  care  we 
should  take  to  punish  it. 

Bij  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.]  That  is,  by  the  magistrate 
or  judges.  For  God  had  kept  the  punishment  of  murder  in 
his  own  hand  till  now ;  as  we  may  gather  from  the  story  of 
Cain,  whom  he  banished,  but  suffered  nobody  to  kill  him:  but 
here  gives  authority  to  judges  to.  call  every  body  to  an  ac- 
count for  it,  and  put  them  to  death.  They  that  would  see 
more  of  the  sense  of  the  Jews  about  these  and  the  foregoing 
words,  may  read  Mr.  Selden,  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
and  lib.  iv,  cap.  1.  and  de  Synedriis,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

I  will  only  add,  that  they  rightly  conclude,  that  as  courts 
of  judicature  were  hereby  authorized ;  so  what  was  thus  or- 
dained against  murder,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  was  to  be 
executed  upon  other  great  ofl'enders ;  there  being  some 
things  which  are  no  less  dear  to  us  than  life ;  as  virginal 
chastity,  and  matrimonial  fidelity,  &c. 

For  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.]  Notwithstanding 
the  sin  of  man,  there  remained  so  much  of  the  image  of 
God  in  him  as  entitled  him  to  his  peculiar  protection. 

Ver.  7.  And  ye,  be  ye  fruitful,  &c.]  You  need  doubt 
therefore  of  the  blessing  1  now  bestowed  upon  you,  (ver.  1.) 
for  you  see  what  care  I  take  of  the  preservation  as  well  as 
the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Ver.  9.  /  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you.]  Because 
beasts  cannot  covenant,  most  understand  by  that  word  sim- 
ply a  promise,  as  Jcr.  xxxiii.  25.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
this  explication;  the  covenant  being  made  directly  with 
Noah,  including  ail  other  creatures  who  were  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Ver.  10.  From  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of 
the  earth.]  That  is,  it  shall  extend  not  only  to  those  which 
now  go  out  of  the  ark,  but  to  all  their  breed  in  future  ages. 

Ver.  11.  A»d  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  &c.] 
Doubt  not  of  it;  for  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  faithfully  keep 
this  solemn  promise. 

Any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.]  That  is,  the 
whole  earth;  for  particular  inundations  there  have  been 
often. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  co- 
vetiant,  &c.]  I  do  not  only  give  you  my  word;  but  a  token 
or  sign  that  I  will  keep  it. 

Ver,  18.  /  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  &c.]  Most  think 


this  doth  not  signify  there  never  had  been  a  rainbow  before 
the  flood  ;  for  since  there  was  both  sun  and  clouds,  it  iH 
likely,  say  they,  there  was  a  rainbow  also :  only  now  it  was 
appointed  for  a  sign,  which  it  was  not  before.  But  as  this 
opinion  hath  nothing  in  Scripture  to  enforce  it,  so  grounds 
in  nature  there  are  none  to  warrant  it ;  unless  we  will  assert 
this  manifest  untruth,  that  every  disposition  of  ihe  air,  or 
every  cloud,  is  fitly  disposed  to  produce  a  rainbow.  They 
are  the  words  of  that  great  divine,  Dr.  Jackson,  (book  i. 
upon  the  Creed,  chap.  16.)  who  adds,  that  if  other  natural 
causes,  with  their  motions  and  dispositions,  depend  upon 
the  final  (as  Scripture  philosophy  teaches  us),  they,  who 
acknowledge  the  Scripture,  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
either  the  clouds  or  the  air  had  that  peculiar  disposition  be- 
fore the  flood,  which  is  required  to  the  production  of  the 
rainbow:  when  this  wonderful  effect  had  no  such  use  or 
end,  as  it  hath  had  ever  since,  for  it  was  appointed  by  God, 
to  be  a  witness  of  his  covenant  with  the  new  world  ;  a  mes- 
senger to  secure  mankind  from  destruction  by  deluges. 
Now,  if  it  had  appeared  before  the  flood,  the  sight  of  it 
after  the  flood  would  have  been  but  a  poor  comfort  to  Noah 
and  his  timorous  posterity:  whose  fear,  lest  the  like  inun- 
dation might  happen  again,  was  greater  than  could  be  taken 
away  by  a  common  or  usual  sign.  The  ancient  poets  had 
a  better  philosophy  (though  they  knew  not  the  original  of 
it),  when  they  feigned  Iris  to  be  the  daughter,  or  (as  we 
would  now  speak)  the  mother  of  wonderment  (©aii^avroc 
exyovoy),  the  messenger  of  the  great  god  Jupiter,  and  his 
goddess  Juno :  whom  Homer  (as  he  observes)  represents 
as  sent  with  a  peremptory  command  to  Neptune  not  to  aid 
th6  Grecians ;  by  the  swelling,  we  may  suppose,  of  waters, 
which  much  annoyed  the  Trojans. 

My  bow.]  It  is  called  his,  not  only  because  he  is  the 
Author  of  all  things,  which  have  natural  causes,  as  there 
are  of  this :  but  because  he  appointed  it  to  a  special  end, 
as  a  signification  and  assurance  of  his  mercy  to  mankind. 

Ver.  14.  When  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth.].i.e.  When 
there  are  great  signs  of  rain,  which  come  out  of  the  clouds. 

That  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud.]  Not  always,  but 
at  certain  times ;  often  enough  to  put  men  in  mind  of  this 
promise,  and  stir  up  their  belief  of  it.  For  it  doth,  as  it  were, 
say,  I  will  not  drown  the  earth  again,  though  the  clouds 
have  thickened  as  if  they  threatened  it.  Common  philo- 
sophy teaches  us,  that  the  rainbow  is  a  natural  sign  there  will- 
not  be  much  rain  after  it  appears;  but  that  the  clouds  begin 
to  disperse :  for  it  is  never  made  in  a  thick  cloud,  but  in  a 
thin:  so  that  if  it  appear  after  showers,  which  come  from 
thick  clouds,  it  is  a  token  that  now  they  grow  thin.  But  the 
God  of  nature  chose  this  to  be  a  sign,  that  he  would  never 
let  them  thicken  again  to  such  a  degree  to  bring  a  deluge 
upon  the  ear'.h.  And,  indeed,  the  admirable  form  or  com- 
position of  this  "  glorious  circle  (as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls 
it,  Ecclus.  xliii.  12.) bent  by  the  hands  of  the  Most  High," 
doth  naturally  excite  one  to  look  beyond  the  material  and 
efficient  cause  of  it  to  the  final,  as  the  forenamed  author 
speaks.  And  now  that  we  liave  Moses's  commentary  upon 
it,  we  may  see,  in  the  mixed  colours  of  the  rainbow,  these 
two  things ;  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  water,  and 
the  future  consumption  of  the  present  world  by  fire;  whose 
flaming  brightness  is  predominant  in  the  waterish  humour. 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  &c.]  Look 
upon  it  as  a  token  of  my  faithfulness  to  my  word. 
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Ver  16.  I  will  look  upon  it  that  I  may  remember,  &c.] 
This  is  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men ;  the  more  to 
confirm  their  belief  that  God  would  not  go  back  with  his 
word. 

Ver.  17.  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token,  &c.]  As  the 
promise  is  repeated  twice,  to  express  its  certainty,  (ver.  9. 
11.)  so  is  the  token  of  it  as  oft  repeated,  for  the  same 
reason,  (ver.  12.  and  here  ver.  17.) 

Ver.  18.  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  &c.]  They  are  here  again 
named,  with  respect  to  what  follows :  but  not  in  their 
order,  as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper  place,  (x.  21.)  for 
Japliet  was  the  eldest. 

And  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.']  This  son  of  Ham  is 
here  alone  mentioned,  because  he  was  concerned  in  the 
following  wicked  fact  of  his  father :  and  his  posterity 
were  those  wicked  people,  whose  country  God  gave  to  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  19.  And  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread.] 
By  this  it  appears,  that,  though  Noah  lived  above  three 
hundred  years  after  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  yet  he  begat 
no  more  children ;  or,  if  he  did,  none  of  them  lived  to  have 
any  posterity. 

Ver.  20.  Began  to  be  an  husbandman.]  To  improve  the 
art  of  husbandry,  which  was  tmderstood  before,  but  he 
much  advanced  it :  there  being  nothing,  in  old  time,  which 
the  greatest  men  thought  more  worthy  their  study ;  as  we 
see  by  the  Romans  themselves,  till  they  were  corrupted 
by  the  luxury  which  their  conquests  brought  in  among 
them. 

And  he  planted  a  vineyard.]  There  were  vines  here  and 
there  before  the  flood ;  but  Noah  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  that  made  a  vineyard,  and  put  them  in  order :  and  the 
first,  perhaps,  that  invented  wine-presses,  to  press  out  the 
juice  of  the  grapes,  and  make  wine.  If  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  these  two  (planting  of  vineyards  and  making 
wlae),  yet  we  may  well  allow  him  to  be  the  improver  of 
them,  SL8  he  was  of  husbandry. 

.  Ver.  21.  A7id  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken.] 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  liquor  (as 
several  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
think),  or  else  being  old  and  unable  to  bear  its  strength, 
as  Epiphanius  understands  it:  (see  Haeres.  Ixiii.  n.  3.) 
For  it  is  manifest  from  what  follows,  that  this  happened  a 
great  while  after  the  flood ;  Ham  having  a  son,  nay,  more 
than  one,  for  Canaan  was  not  his  first-born. 

And  lie  was  uncovered  in  his  tent.]  The  heat  of  the 
weather,  or  of  the  wine,  perhaps,  made  him  throw  off  the 
clothes :  or  he  was  negligent,  being  not  himself. 

Ver.  22.  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  &c.]  There 
are  some  circumstances,  which  follow,  that  make  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Hebrew  doctors  not  improbable ;  that  Canaan 
first  saw  Noah  in  this  indecent  posture,  and  made  sport 
with  it  to  his  father :  who  was  so  far  from  reproving  him, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  he  also  did  the  same. 

And  told  fas  two  brethren  without.]  In  the  street,  pub- 
licly before  the  people,  he  proclaimed  his  father's  shame, 
and  mocked  at  it.  For  it  is  hard  to  think  that  God  cursed 
him  merely  for  his  irreverence,  but  there  was  something  of 
derision  joined  with  it,  and  perhaps  of  profaneness  and 
irreligion ;  in  laughing  (we  may  conceive)  at  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah,  which,  it  is  likely,  he  heard  his  father 
often  speak  of,  but  now  thought  him  incapable  to  beget. 


For  Ham  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  an  impious 
man ;  and  some  take  him  to  have  been  the  first  inventor 
of  idols  after  the  flood ;  nay,  oi  magic,  which  he  learned 
of  the  wicked  Cainites  before  the  flood.  Thus  Gaspar 
Schottus,  lib.  i.  de  Magia,  cap.  3.  prolegom.  Where  he 
endeavours  to  shew  he  was  the  same  with  him  whom  the 
Persians  call  Zoroaster. 

Ver.  23.  And  Shem  and  Japhet  took  a  garment.  See.]  A 
great  argument  of  their  piety  and  dutiful  affection  to  their 
father;  which  God,  therefore,  greatly  rewarded. 

Ver.  24.  And  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done.} 
Finding  himself  covered  with  clothes  that  were  not  his 
own,  he  inquired,  it  is  likely,  how  it  came  about :  and  was 
informed  how  he  had  been  abused  by  one  of  his  sons,  and 
honoured  by  the  other. 

His  younger  son.]  Some  make  this  an  argument  that 
Canaan  was  the  first  that  made  himself  merry  with  his 
grandfather :  and  is  here  called  his  younger,  or  little  son 
(nothing  being  more  common  than  to  call  those  the  sons  of 
another  who  were  his  grandchildren,  as  cousin-germans 
are  called  brothers),  for  Ham  was  neither  little,  nor  his 
younger  son ;  but  the  middle-most,  as  he  is  always  placed. 
Nor  doth  it  seem  at  all  pertinent  to  the  matter  to  mention 
the  order  of  his  birth ;  but  very  fit,  if  he  spake  of  his  grand- 
son, to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  And  what  follows 
is  a  farther  proof  of  it. 

Ver.  25.  Cursed  be  Canaan,  &c.]  If  what  I  said  before, 
(ver.  32.  24.)  be  allowed,  it  makes  it  easy  to  give  an  ac- 
count why  Canaan  is  cursed  rather  than  Ham ;  because  he 
was  first  guilty.  Ham,  indeed,  was  punished  in  him  :  but 
he  had  other  sons,  on  whom  the  punishment  did  not  fall, 
but  only  on  this.  For  which  I  can  find  no  reason  so  pro- 
bable as  that  beforenamed.  Which,  if  it  be  not  allowed, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  a  harsh  interpretation ;  and,  by 
Canaan,  understand  Canaan's  father,  as  some  do. 

A  servant  of  servants.]  That  is,  the  basest  and  vilest  of 
servants.     See  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  26.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem.]  The  Lord 
was  the  God  of  Shem,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  just  as  he 
was  the  God  of  Abraham,  because  of  the  gracious  cove- 
nant made  with  him:  for  God  settled  his  church  in  the 
family  of  Shem;  and  Christ  was  bom  of  his  posterity; 
and  he  himself,  in  all  likelihood,  kept  up  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  opposed  idolatry.  In  short,  to  be  the 
God  of  Shem,  was  to  bestow  all  manner  of  blessings  upon 
him ;  which  Noah  here  prophecies  to  him,  by  blessing  the 
Lord  for  them :  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  Author 
of  them,  out  of  his  special  grace  and  favour  towards  him. 
For  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  Japhet,  as  I  shall 
shew,  X.  21.  Thus  Jacob  interprets  this  phrase,  xxix. 
19,  20. 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servatit.]  This  was  fulfilled 
eight  hundred  years  after,  when  the  Israelites  (who  were 
descended  from  Shem)  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  subduing  thirty  of  their  kings ;  killing  most  of  their 
inhabitants ;  laying  heavy  tributes  upon  the  remainder ; 
and  using  the  Gideonitcs  (who  saved  themselves  by  a  wile), 
though  not  as  servants  to  them,  yet  as  mere  drudges  for 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Whose  name  David  is 
thought  to  have  changed  into  Nethinim  (Ezra  viii.  20.); 
people  who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  (as 
they  did  to  Joshua  when  he  had  discovered  their  fraud). 
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to  do  what  he  would  with  them.  Solomon  also  made  all 
the  remainders  of  the  people  of  Canaan  subject  to  servile 
labours,  when  all  the  Israelites  were  free,  as  is  plainly 
signified,  2  Chron.  viii.  7,  8,  9.  And  see  Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  Thus,  as  the  blessing  promised  to  Abra- 
ham was  not  fulfilled  in  his  own  person,  but  in  his  poste- 
rity, many  generations  after  his  death ;  so  this  curse  upon 
Cham  did  not  take  place  till  the  same  time :  the  execu- 
tion of  God's  curse  upon  the  one  being  his  conferring  of  a 
blessing  upon  the  other. 

Ver.  27.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth.^  i.  e.  His  habitation  ; 
for  God  gave  him,  for  his  possession,  all  the  isles  of  the 
sea  westward,  aod  those  countries  near  to  them,  as  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  the  Less,  &c.  as  Bochart  hath  observed 
in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Who  farther  notes,  that,  in 
the  Hebrew  word  for  enlarge,  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to 
Japheth's  name  ;  as  there  are  to  many  others  in  Scripture ; 
Noah,  (ver.  29.)  Judah,  Dan,  Gad,  &c.  (xlix.  8.  Hi.  l!J.) 
ITiey  that  translate  this  word  persuade  (as  it  is  in  the 
margin),  did  not  consider,  that  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a 
l)ad  sense,  when  it  is  so  used,  for  deceiving  and  seducing  ; 
and  that  it  governs,  as  grammarians  speak,  an  accusative 
case  and  not  a  dative  (as  it  doth  here),  when  it  signifies  to 
allure  or  persuade.  In  short,  this  is  a  promise  of  a  very 
large  portion  to  Japheth's  posterity  in  the  division  of  the 
earth:  which  was  but  necessary;  for  that  part  of  the 
world  which  bends  to  the  north  being  assigned  to  him, 
vast  regions  were  requisite  for  such  a  numerous  offspring 
as  were  likely  to  come  from  him  :  the  fruitfulness  of  people 
being  wonderfully  great  in  cold  climates.  And,  accord- 
ingly, besides  all  Europe,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  there  fell 
to  the  share  of  his  posterity,  Media,  part  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  Albania,  and  the  vast  regions  towards  the  north, 
which  anciently  the  Scythians,  now  the  Tartars,  inhabit : 
from  whom  the  people  of  the  New  World  (as  we  call  it) 
seem  to  be  derived ;  the  Scythians  going  thither  by  the 
Streights  of  Anian.     Of  which  more  upon  x.  32. 

Moses  hath  not  told  us,  what  were  the  names  of  any  of 
their  wives  ;  but  the  Greeks  have  given  to  Japetus's  wife 
the  name  of  KXvfit'iyt)  (as  Hesiod  calls  her),  because  she  was 
thp  mother  of  so  many  famous  nations.  So  V^ossius,  lib.  i. 
De  Orig.  Idolol.  cap.  18.  And  Campanella's  observation 
in  this  verse  is.  That  all  empires  descended  from  the  sons 
of  JajAeth,  (L.  de  Monarchia  Hispan.  cap.  4  )  Which  may 
be  true  of  the  great  empires,  but  the  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  considerable  princes,  and  Nimrod  was 
of  the  race  of  Ham- 

And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shetn.]  i.e.  His  territo- 
ries shall  be  so  dilated,  that,  in  future  times,  he  shall  possess 
some  of  his  brother's  countries  :  which  is  also  prophesied 
of,  Numb.  xxiv.  24.  where  it  is  said,  they  of  Cittim 
"  shall  afflict  the  children  of  Assur  and  Eber;"  i.  e.  afflict 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews,  who  were  of  the  posterity 
of  Shem.  And  so  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  did,  who 
invaded  and  conquered  that  part  of  Asia  which  belonged  to 
Shem.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  gives  a  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage,  which  is  very  apt.  That  the  gentiles 
should  come  into  the  church,  which  was  in  the  family  of 
Shem.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  (which  is  observed  by 
our  Mr.  Mede,  book  i.  discourse  48.)  that  all  the  offsprings 
of  Japhethare  at  this  day  Christians,  Magog  only  excepted 
(i.  e.  the  Turks),  whom  God  seems  to  have  reserved,  as  he 
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did  some  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prove 
and  punish  us  withal.  Our  learned  N.  Fuller  gives  a  quite 
different  interpretation  from  all  these,  making  God  the 
subject  of  this  speech,  not  Japheth  ;  and  thus  translates  it ; 
"  God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;"  among  them  shall 
be  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty.  But  this  doth  not 
agree  with  what  follows. 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.]  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  descended  from  Japheht,  conquered  Canaan :  and 
whatsoever  relics  there  were  of  them  any  where,  (lor  in- 
stance, at  Tyre,  built  by  the  Sidonians;  at  Thebes,  by 
Cadmus ;  at  Carthage,  by  Dido ;)  they  were  all  cut  oflf  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  is  observed  by  Campanella, 
that  "  none  are  descended  from  Cham,  but  slaves,  and  ty- 
rants, who  are  indeed  slaves ;"  (cap.  4.  De  Mon.  Hispan.) 
But  Mr.  Mede's  observation  is  more  pertinent:  (in  the 
forenamed  discourse,  p.  358.)  There  hath  never  yet  been 
a  son  of  Cham,  that  hath  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of 
Japheth.  Shem  hath  subdued  Japheth,  and  Japheth  subdued 
Shem. :  but  Cham  never  subdued  either.  Which  made 
Hannibal,  a  child  of  Canaan,  cry  out  with  amazement  of 
soul,  "  Agnosco  fatum  Carthaginis,"  T  acknowledge  the  fate 
of  Carthage.  (Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  in  fine.) 

Ver.  28.  And  Noah  lived  after  the  fl,ood  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.]  Which  was  of  great  advantage  for  the 
certain  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  those  things  before 
related,  and  of  those  that  follow  in  the  next  chapter:  for 
he  died  not  above  two-and-thirty  years  before  Abraham 
was  born. 

CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  li  OW  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  &c.]  As  he  had  often  before  mentioned  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  so  now  he  mentions  them  again,  being  to 
give  an  account  of  their  children,  by  whom  the  earth  was 
peopled  after  the  flood.  And  he  reckons  them  in  the 
same  order  he  had  always  done,  (vi.  10.  vii.  13.  ix.  18.) 
first  Shem,  then  Ham,  and  last  of  all  Japheth.  But  it  is 
observable,  that,  in  the  next  verse,  he  gives  an  account 
first  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  who  was,  indeed,  tlie  eldest. 
There  is  great  use  of  this  genealogy,  as  Maimonides 
shews,  (par.  iii.  More  Nev.  cap.  50.)  because  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  law  (i.  e.  of  religion),  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
believed,  if  Moses  had  not  given  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cession of  mankind,  from  the  first  man  to  the  flood ;  and 
from  the  flood  to  his  own  time :  shewing  from  whom  all 
nations  were  derived,  and  how  they  came  to  be  dispersed. 

Shem  is  named  first  of  Noah's  sons,  because  the  blessed 
seed  was  to  spring  out  of  his  family ;  in  which  the  true 
religion  was  preserved :  which  was  soon  lost  in  the  poste- 
rity of  the  other  two ;  among  whom  their  names  remained  in 
great  honour.     For, 

Ham  was  the  heathen  Jupiter,  who  was  called  Hammon 
in  Egypt;  which,  it  will  appear,  was  part  of  Ham's  por- 
tion, and  is  called  the  Land  of  Jlam,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  many  places  of  the  Psalms.  And,  accordingly,  the  same 
country  is  called  by  Plutarch,  X»/^iia. 

.Japheth  also  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Japetus, 
whom  the  Greeks  own  to  have  been  their  father.  Nor  do 
they  know  any  name  of  greater  antiquity :  which  mada 
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them  give  it  to  decrepit  persons  (as  many,  particularly 
Bocbart,  have  observed) ;  and  it  became  a  proverb  iu  that 
country,"  older  tlian  Japetus  "  Whom  their  poets  feign  to 
have  attempted  war  against  Jupiter;  because  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  the  unlikcness  of  their  manners  begat  be- 
tween them.  Which  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  story  in 
chapter  ix.  of  this  book,  ver.  22.  For  Ham,  as  I  said,  is 
the  heathen  Jupiter. 

Ver.  2.  The  sons  ofJapheth.]  Were  seven ;  the  eldest  of 
which,  Gomcr,  had  three  sons ;  and  the  fourtli,  Javan,  had 
four  :  whose  names  we  have  in  the  following  verses. 

Gomer.]  It  is  hard,  at  this  distance,  to  find  what  country 
was  peopled  by  his  posterity;  butBochartus,  in  his  Pha- 
leg.  hath  made  such  probable  conjectures,  about  this  and 
all  that  follow,  from  otlier  Scriptures,  and  from  neighbour- 
ing places,  and  the  relics  of  their  names  in  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  such-like  things,  that  they  carry  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth  iu  them.  Our  famous  Camden  (in  his 
account  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain),  thinks  that  the 
Cimbri  and  Cimmerii  descended  from  this  Gomer,  who 
gave  them  tlieir  name ;  and  that  the  old  Britons  came  from 
him,  because  they  call  themselves  Kumero,  Cymro,  and 
Kumeri ;  which  seems  to  denote  them  the  posterity  of  Co- 
rner. But  this,  as  also  the  notion  of  Ludov.  Capellus  in 
his  Chron.  Sacra,  p.  104.  (who,  if  this  of  Mr.  Camden 
be  not  accepted,  propounds  another,  of  the  Comari  and 
Chomari,  a  people  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
within  the  mountain  Imaus,  nearBactriana),  is  confuted  by 
what  we  read  in  Ezekiel,  who  makes  Gomer  to  have  been 
a  neighbour  of  Torgamah.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  (i.)  And  Torga- 
mah  was  a  nation  that  usually  went  to  the  marts  of  Tyre, 
(xxvii.  14.)  and  consequently  were  not  seated  in  the  fur- 
thermost part  of  the  north;  but,  as  will  appear  afterward, 
not  very  far  from  Tyre.  And  in  some  countries  there- 
abouts we  must  seek  for  Gomer :  who,  it  is  likely,  gave 
Phrygia  its  denomination.  For  a  part  of  it  was  called 
Ka-a«Kaw/ie>'ij  by  Diodorus  and  Hesychius,  because  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  burnt.  Such  was  all  the  country  about 
Cayster,  Maeander,  and  the  city  Philadelphia.  Now  this 
is  the  very  signification  of  Gomer.  For  in  the  Hebrew 
Gomer  is  to  consume;  and  so  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  fre- 
quently use  it;  whence  Gumra,  or  Gumro,  is  a  coal.  And 
Phrygia  is  of  the  same  signification  (for  fpvytty  in  Greek 
ip  to  torrify),  which,  being  the  name  of  part  of  the  country, 
in  time  became  the  name  of  the  whole. 

Magog.']  The  second  son  of  Japhcth,  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  father  of  the  Scythians ;  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  Theodoret,  St.  Jerome,  and  others.  For  all 
that  is  said  in  Scripture  about  Magog  exactly  agrees  to 
them ;  as  Bochartus  hath  shewn  at  large,  out  of  Ezekiel. 
lib.  iii.  Phaleg,  cap.  13. 

JIdadai.']  From  him  the  coxmtry  of  Media  took  its  name  ; 
where  he  and  his  children  settled:  and  it  is  the  furthermost 
country  eastward,  where  any  of  the  posterity  ofJapheth  in- 
habited. What  is  the  name  of  this  country,  at  present,  is 
not  ea.sy  to  tell;  the  ancient  name  and  limits  of  coun- 
tries so  remote,  being  quite  worn  out  of  memory.  But  it  is 
no  improbable  conjecture  of  Bochartus,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  14.) 
that  the  ancient  Sarmatas  took  their  name  from  this  man. 
Sear,  or  Sar-Madai,  being,  in  Chaldee,  as  much  as  the  re- 
lics of  Madai  or  the  Medes.  Dr.  Jackson,  I  think,  hath 
well  observed,  (book  i.  chap.  IG.)  that  Scythia,  or  the  north 


part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  adjacent,  were  in- 
habited by  the  sons  of  Japheth,  before  they  came  into 
Greece  (where  the  next  son  setAed),  or  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Javan.']  Planted  himself  in  Greece;  under  which  word 
is  comprehended,  not  only  Achaia  and  the  rest  of  the 
countries  thereabout;  but  even  Macedonia,  and  the  na- 
tions neighbouring  to  it,  towards  the  west:  the  sea  that 
washes  them,  being  called  the  Ionian  Sea.  And,  indeed, 
the  Hebrew  word  Tl^  taking  away  the  vowels,  may  be  either 
read  Javan  or  Ion.  From  whence  the  loues;  whom  Ho- 
mer calls  Jaones,  which  is  near  to  Javan ;  which  a  Per- 
sian, in  Aristophune.s's  Acharnonses,  pronounces  Jaonau : 
as  Grotius  observes,  Annot.  in  lib.  i.  de  V.  R.  C.  Hence 
Daniel  calls  Alexander,  who  came  out  of  Macedonia,  the 
King  of  Javan,  (viii.  21.)  And  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
hath  here,  instead  of  Javan,  Macedonia.  See  Bochart. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

Tubal  and  Meshech.]  These  two  are  constantly  joined 
together  by  Ezekiel  in  many  places,  (xxvii.  13.  xxxii.  26, 
&c.)  Which  is  a  sign  these  two  brothers  planted  themselves 
not  far  from  one  another.  And  no  conjecture  seems  so 
probable  as  that  of  Bochartus,  who  takes  these  to  be  the 
people  whom  the  Greeks  call  Moschi  and  Tibareni :  who 
are  as  constantly  joined  together  in  Herodotus,  as  Me- 
schech  and  Tubal  are  in  Ezekiel,  and  none  need  wonder 
that  Tubal  was  changed  into  Tuber,  and  then  into  Tiber : 
for  nothing  was  more  common,  among  the  Greeks,  than  to 
change  the  letter  L.  into  R.  as  BtXiap  for  Belial,  and  4>(xw/i> 
for  Phicol,  &,c.  The  Moschi  inhabited  the  mountains  called 
Moschici,  N.  E.  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  the  mountains 
(as  Bochart  thinks)  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  Pontus- 
Cappadodicus.  The  Tibareni  were  in  the  middle  between 
the  Trapezuntii  and  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia  the  Less. 
So  Strabo  describes  (hem,  who  was  bom  not  far  from 
these  countries,  and  had  reason  to  know  them.  Nor  is 
this  a  new  opinion  of  Bochart's,  that  the  Tibareni  came 
from  Tubal :  for  Epiphanius,  in  bis  Ancorats,  mentions 
among  the  descendants  ofJapheth,  Ti/Snpoouc,  together  with 
the  Chalybes  and  Mossyna;ci;  whom  our  Broughton  fol- 
lows. 

Tiras.]  Or  Thiras,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
possessed  Thrace  and  Mysia,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to- 
wards the  north.  For  Qpal  is  Thiras  or  Thras,  by  the 
change  of  the  letter  Samech  into  Xi :  which  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  (received  from  the  Phoenicians)  answers  to  the 
letter  Samech ;  so  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  write  Thra- 
cia  with  an  S,  Thrasia :  and  a  Thracian  woman  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  themselves  QpaarraVMA  Qpciarra:  which  comes 
very  near  to  Thiras.  And  that  great  man  Bochartus  says 
a  great  deal  more  to  confirm  this ;  which  was  the  opinion, 
he  shews,  of  many  of  the  ancients.  (Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
2.)  And  in  late  times,  of  Ludovicus  Capellus;  who 
adds,  that  possibly  Tros  and  Troas  were  derived  from 
this  Thiras. 

Ver,  3.  And  tlie  sons  of  Gomer.]  Now  follows  an  ac- 
count of  those  that  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of 
Japhcth.  Ashkenaz  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer,  whose 
posterity  settled  in  Bithyuia  (where  we  find  the  footsteps 
of  his  name,  in  the  Sinus  Ascanius,  and  Ascanius  Lacus, 
and  Amnis),  and  in  Troas,  and  the  Lesser  Phrygia :  in 
which  is  a  country  and  a  city  called  Ascania  and  Ascaniae- 
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Insulae.  Into  which  country  the  offspring  of  Ashkenaz 
brought  colonies  from  Gomer,  or  the  Greater  Phrygia : 
and  extended  themselves  to  the  sea.  Which  being  called 
by  the  people  upon  the  coast  Ascenaz,  was  pronounced 
by  the  Greeks  "A^cyor.  Which  being  an  odious  name  in 
their  language,  signifying  inhospitable,  they  changed  it 
into  the  contrary,  and  called  it  ES^etj-oc,  the  Euxine  Sea. 
See  more  in  the  forenamed  author,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  9.)  Lu- 
dovicus  Capellus  happened  upon  the  same  conjecture. 
Riphath,  or  Diphath,  as  it  is  written  in  1  Chron.  i.  6. 
whose  posterity  Josephus  thinks  to  have  inhabited  Paph- 
lagonia:  which  is  a  country  near  to  Phrygia,  upon  the 
Euxine  Sea:  and  there  arc  remainers  of  the  name  in  seve- 
ral places,  both  ways  written  with  Resh,  or  with  Daleth  : 
as  Bocbart  shews,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  10.)  Mela  places  the  Ri- 
phaces  in  this  country,  as  Grotius  observes,  Annot.  in  lib. 
i.  de  V.  R.  C. 

Togarmah.]  His  posterity,  it  is  manifest,  settled  north- 
ward of  Judea,  by  that  place  in  Ezekiel  (xxxviii,  6.) 
where  the  Greek  scholiast  saith,  some  hereby  understand 
the  Cappadocians  and  Galatians.  And,  indeed,  Cappado- 
cia  lies  near  to  Gomer  or  Phrygia,  with  whom  Togarmah 
is  wont  to  be  joined  :  and  in  respect  of  Judea,  it  lies  north- 
ward ;  and  was  most  famous  for  excellent  horses ;  which 
the  prophet  saith  came  from  Togarmah.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14.) 
The  Greek  interpreters  constantly  write  it  Torgama,  or 
Thorgama ;  from  whence  the  name  of  theTrogmi,  orTrocmi, 
may  well  be  thought  to  be  derived  :  who,  Strabo  saith, 
(lib.  xii.)  lived  near  Pontus  and  Cappadocia :  and  it  ap- 
pears by  P.olemy,  they  possessed  some  cities  in  Cappa- 
docia itself.  This  people  are  called  by  Stephanus,  Troc- 
meni,  and  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Trocmades,  or 
Trogmades :  for  their  bishop  is  often  mentioned,  'ETriVcoTroe 
TpoKnaBwv.    See  Bochart  in  the  same  book,  cap.  11. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  sons  of  Javan.]  Having  told  us  what 
sons  Gomer  had,  he  informs  us  who  had  descended  from 
Javan:  who  had  four  sons,  that  gave  names  to  four  pro- 
vinces. 

Elishah.]  His  first-bom  inhabited  Peloponnesus :  in 
which  there  was  an  ample  country,  called  by  the  ancients 
Elis:  and  one  part  of  it  called  by  Homer,  Alisium.  I 
omit  the  other  arguments  whereby  Bochartus  proves  this 
to  be  the  part  of  the  earth  where  Elishah's  posterity  set- 
tled, not  far  from  their  father  Javan.  Nay,  Ludovicus  Ca- 
pellus (p.  105.  Chron.  Sacra,)  thinks  the  'AtoXtTc,  JEoles, 
and  the  country  .^olia  had  its  name  from  thence 

Tarshish]  (or  Tarsis)  Neither  peopled  Cilicia,  where 
we  meet  with  a  like  name,  nor  the  coast  about  Carthage, 
as  some  of  the  ancients  thought;  but,  as  Eusebius,  and 
from  him  our  Broughton,  and  lately  Bochart,  have  ob- 
served, from  him  came  the  Iberi  in  Spain.  Qapmls  f^  ol 
"I/Jr/ptc.  Which  name  of  Iberi  came,  as  Bochart  thinks, 
from  the  Phnenicians,  who  called  the  bounds  and  utmost 
limits  of  any  thing  Ebrim  or  Ibrim ;  a  word  often  used  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  whence,  it  is  not  unlikely,  the  Spaniards 
were  called  by  this  name  of  Iberi,  because  they  were 
thought  to  possess  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  westward. 
However,  we  may  well  think  Tarshish  to  be  Spain,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  was  most  frequented  by  the  Phoenicians, 
viz.  about  Gades  and  Tartessus,  as  Bochartus,  I  think, 
bath  proved  by  evident  arguments,  fetched  chiefly  from 


what  Ezekiel  says  of  Tarsis,  (xxvii.  12.)  and  comparing  it 
with  this  country.  (Lib.  iii.  Phaleg.  cap.  7.) 

Kittim.l  The  same  author  hath  proved  by  solid  argu- 
ments, and  by  good  authority,  that  from  him  came  the 
people  who  inhabited  Italy  :  in  which  there  were  anciently 
many  footsteps  of  this  name.  For  there  was  in  Latium 
itself  a  city  called  Kerta,  as  Halicarnasseus  tells. us:  which 
was  one  of  those  great  and  populous  cities  taken  by  Co- 
riolanus,  as  Plutarch,  in  his  life,  tells  us.  There  was  a 
river  called  Ktroe  about  Cumas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
as  turning  plants  into  stones.  And  the  very  name  of  La- 
tines  answers  to  Chittim  :  for  most  say  it  comes  a  lutendo, 
being  formed  to  express  this  ancient  Scripture  name.  For 
Chetema,  in  Arabic  (which  is  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue)  is  to  hide:  and  Chetim  is  hidden,  and  lament. 
And  so,  no  doubt,  it  was  anciently  used  in  Hebrew :  for 
what  better  sense  can  we  make  of  those  words  of  Jeremy, 
ii.  22.  "  thy  iniquity,  D/13J,  is  hidden  or  laid  up  with  me?" 
according  to  an  usual  expression  in  Scripture,  (Deut. 
xxxii.  34.  Job  xxi.  9.  Hos.  xiii.  12.)  where  there  are 
words  of  the  like  import  with  this.  That  famous  man  Bo- 
chart saith  a  great  deal  more,  to  assert  this,  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  5.) 

Vodanim.]  He  is  called  Rhodanim,  in  1  Chron.  i.  7.  by 
whom  the  Greek  interpreters  understand  the  people  of 
Rhodes  (and  so  do  several  of  the  ancients),  but  the  name 
of  that  island  is  much  later  than  Moses's  time :  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  understand  hereby,  that  country  now 
called  France;  which  was  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  this 
son  of  Javan :  who,  when  they  came  to  this  coast,  gave 
name,  as  Bochart  conjectures,  to  the  great  river  Rhoda- 
nus;  where  it  is  likely  they  first  seated  themselves,  and 
called  the  adjacent  coast  Rhodanusia:  which  had  an- 
ciently in  it  a  city  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus ;  and  said  to  be  seated  in  MaacraXia,  in  tractu  Massi- 
liensi,  where  now  stands  Marseilles.  (See  Bochart,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  6.)  These  Dodanites  are  never  mentioned  in  any 
other  places  of  Scripture,  which  makes  it  the  more  dif- 
ficult where  to  find  them;  but  this  account  .seems  more 
probable  than  that  of  oi.r  learned  Mede,  who  places  them 
in  Epirus  (where  there  was  a  city  called  Dodona),  and 
part  of  Peloponnesus :  all  which,  and  several  countries 
thereabout,  seem  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Javan. 

Ver.  5.  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  gentiles  divided.] 
By  the  word  isles  we  commonly  understand  countries 
compassed  round  about  by  the  sea.  But  there  were  not 
such  islands  enough  to  contain  the  sons  of  Japheth  (though 
these  were  part  of  their  portion),  and  therefore  we  must 
seek  for  another  sense  of  this  word.  Which  the  Hebrews 
use  (as  Mr.  Mede  hath  observed),  to  signify  "  all  those 
countries  divided  from  them  by  the  sea ;"  or,  such  as  they 
used  not  to  go  to,  but  by  sea.  (See  book  i.  disc.  47.) 
Many  places  testify  this,  (Isai.  xi.  10,  11.  xl.  1;>.  Jer.  ii. 
10,  &c.)  Now,  if  Moses  wrote  this  book  in  Egypt,  as  he 
thinks  it  probable,  they  commonly  went  from  thence  to 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  by  sea,  as  well  as  to 
Greece,  Italy,  &c.  To  Media,  indeed,  he  thinks,  they  did 
not  use  to  go  by  sea,  and  therefore  makes  this  an  objection 
against  Madia  being  the  father  of  the  Medes :  for  their 
country  cannot  be  called  an  isle.  But  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  regions,  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Japheth,  being  such 
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as,  he  confesses,  the  Hebrews  call  isles,  Moses  might  well 
say,  the  isles  of  the  gentiles  were  parted  among  them, 
though  Media  be  comprehended,  which  was  not  such  an 
isle.  But  there  is  no  need  of  all  this,  if  we  take  the  word 
we  translate  isle,  for  a  region,  country,  or  province.  And 
so  it  plainly  signifies,  Job  xxii.  30.  Isai.  xx.  0.  where,  in 
the  margin,  wc  translate  it  country.  And  then  the  word 
Goim,  which  we  render  Gentiles,  signifies  a  multitude  of 
people  :  as  it  doth  often  in  Scripture  :  particularly  Gen. 
xvii.  4.  16.  And  so  we  translate  it,  nations,  in  the  last 
words  of  this  verse  ;  and  in  the  last  clause  of  this  chapter ; 
"  by  these  were  the  [Goim]  nations  divided  in  the  earth." 
Which  may  serve  to  explain  this  phrase  here ;  which  we 
may  thus  interpret,  "  by  these  (or  among  these)  were  di- 
vided the  regions  of  the  people  or  nations  (descended 
from  Japheth)  in  their  lands ;"  in  the  several  countries 
which  they  possessed. 

Divided.]  It  appears  by  the  following  words  (accord- 
ing to  his  language,  family,  and  nation),  this  great  division 
of  the  earth  was  made  orderly,  and  not  by  a  confused  irre- 
gular dispersion,  wherein  every  one  went  whither  he  listed, 
and  seated  himself  where  he  thought  good.  This,  Mr.  Mede 
thinks,  is  also  suggested  in  the  very  word  we  translate  di- 
vided; which  signifies  not  a  scattered,  but  a  distinct  par- 
tition. 

Every  one  after  his  tongue,  or  language.]  The  same  is 
said  (ver.  20.  and  ver.  31.)  of  the  posterity  of  Cham  and 
Shem.  Which  signifies  they  did  not  all  speak  the  same 
language,  but  doth  not  prove  that  any  one  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  people  had  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  and  not  understood  by  them.  As,  when 
Ahasuerus  is  said  to  have  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  according  to  their  lan- 
guage and  their  writing,  (Esth.  viii.  9.)  it  doth  not  prove 
there  were  so  many  several  sorts  of  writing,  and  so  many 
several  languages  in  his  empire  ;  but  only  that  to  each  of 
them  was  directed  a  letter,  in  that  language  which  they 
spake. 

After  their  families,  in  their  nations.]  The  particle  in 
denotes,  as  Mr.  Mede  observes,  families  to  be  subordinate 
to  nations,  as  parts  to  a  whole.  Families  are  parts  of  a 
nation,  and  a  nation  is  an  offspring  containing  many  fami- 
lies. So  here  was  a  twofold  order  in  this  division.  First, 
they  were  ranged  according  to  their  nations ;  and  then, 
every  nation  was  ranked  by  his  families.  So  that  every 
nation  had  his  lot  by  himself;  and  in  every  nation,  the  fa- 
milies belonging  to  it  had  their  portion  by  themselves. 
The  number  of  nations  descended  from  Japheth  were  seven, 
according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  who  were  all  founders 
of  several  nations.  But  the  number  of  families  is  not 
here  entirely  set  down :  for  Moses  names  only  the  families 
of  Gomer  and  Javan  :  whose  children,  perhaps,  are  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  founders  of  nations ;  and  therefore 
mentioned  by  Moses,  when  the  posterity  of  the  rest  are 
omitted. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  sons  of  Ham.]  Having  given  an  account 
of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Japheth,  the  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  he  next  proceeds  to  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  second 
son  of  Noah,  which  were  four:  and  gives  an  account  also 
of  every  one  of  their  sons,  and  of  some  of  their  grand- 
sons. 

Cush]  Gave  name  to  a  country  very  often  mentioned  in 


Scripture ;  which  most  of  the  ancients  take  for  Ethiopia, 
and  so  we  commonly  translate  the  word  Cush.  But  if  by 
Ethiopia  they  meant  that  country  south  of  Egypt,  and  not 
an  eastern  country  (which  may  be  a  question),  Jonathan  is 
rather  to  be  followed,  who  here  paraphrases  it  Arabia. 
For  Cush  is  the  same  with  Chusan  (only  this  latter  is  a 
diminutive),  which  is  made  the  same  with  Midian,  (Habak. 
iii.  7.)  And  so  Moses's  wife  is  called  a  Chushite  (we 
render  it  Ethiopian),  for  she  was  a  Midianitc,  (Exod.  ii. 
16.  21.)  and  therefore  was  of  Arabia,  not  of  Ethiopia: 
and  so  we  should  translate  it,  (Numb.  xii.  2.)  an  Arabian 
woman.  And  there  is  a  demonstration  of  it  in  Ezek.  xxix. 
10.  that  Cush  cannot  be  Ethiopia;  for,  when  God  saith 
he  will  make  Egypt  desolate,  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene 
to  the  border  of  Cush,"  if  we  should  understand  by  Cu.sh 
the  country  of  Ethiopia,  it  would  be  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  from  Ethiopia  to  Ethiopia."  For  every  one  knows 
Syene  was  the  border  of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia:  and 
therefore  here  being  two  opposite  borders,  it  is  manifest 
that  Cush,  which  is  the  opposite  term  to  Syene,  cannot  be 
Ethiopia,  but  Arabia :  which  bounded  that  part  of  Egypt, 
which  is  most  remote  from  Ethiopia.  A  great  number  of 
other  arguments,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  evince  this :  which 
Bochartus  hath  collected,  (lib.  iv.  Phaleg.  cap.  2.)  and 
Philip.  Beroaldus  asserted  the  same  thing  before  him. 

Mizraim.]  The  father  of  them  who  inhabited  Egypt, 
whose  metropolis  [Alcairo]  the  Arabians  at  this  day  call 
Meser ;  and  the  first  mouth  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
was  called  Mesori :  and  Cedrenus  calls  the  country  itself 
Mestra,  as  Grotius  observes  in  his  Annot.  in  lib.  i.  de  V. 
R.  C.  and  .Lud.  Capellus,  in  his  Chronol.  Sacra,  p.  109, 
And  this  word  Mizraim  being  of  the  dual  number  (which 
shews  it  to  bo  the  name  of  the  country  rather  than  of  a 
person),  denotes  two  Egypts,  as  Bochart  observes.  For  so 
there  were,  the  higher  and  the  lower.  All  that  country  was 
called  the  higher,  where  Nile  runs  in  one  stream ;  the  lower 
was  that,  where  it  is  divided  into  many:  which  the  Greeks 
call  Delta,  from  its  triangular  form. 

Phut.]  All  Africa  was  divided  between  Mizraim  and 
Phut,  as  Bochartus  observes.  For  all  Egypt,  and  several 
other  parts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  lake  Tritonides  (which 
divides  Africa  into  twb  almost  equal  parts),  fell  to  Mizraim. 
The  rest,  beyond  that  lake,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  the 
portion  of  Phut.  Of  which  name  there  are  some  footsteps, 
in  the  city  Putea,  which  Ptolemy,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  1.)  calls 
<bovTr)s ;  and  the  river  called  Phut,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as 
Grotius  notes ;  and  a  country,  which  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
time,  says,  was  called  Regio  Phutensis :  which  lies  not  far 
from  Fez.  Another  name  of  Africa  is  Lub,  which  we  often 
meet  withal  in  Scripture :  whence  the  name  of  Lybia.  Con- 
cerning which,  and  a  great  many  other  proofs  that  Phut 
was  planted  in  Africa,  see  the  famous  Bochartus,  (lib.  iv. 
Phaleg.  cap.  33.) 

Canaan.]  The  youngest  son  of  Ham,  every  one  knows, 
gave  name  to  that  country,  which  God  gave  afterwards  to 
the  Israelites.  Which  the  Phoenicians,  who  descended 
from  the  Canaanites,  called  XvS,  by  a  contraction  of  the 
word  Canaan,  as  many  have  observed  out  of  Eusebius, 
(lib.  i.  Prtepar.  cap.  10.)  who  quotes  Sanchoniathon  and 
Philo-Biblius  for  it.  It  is  so  certain  that  the  Phoenicians 
had  their  original  from  the  Canaanites,  that  the  LXX.  u.se 
their  names  promiscuously.    For  example,  Shual  is  called. 
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(Gen.  xlvi.  10.)  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman:  whom 
in  Exod.  vi.  15.  they  call  the  son  of  a  Phoenician  woman. 
And  so  in  the  New  Testament,  the  woman  whom  St.  Mat- 
thew calls  a  ivoman  of  Canaan,  (xv.  22.)  St.  Mark  calls  a 
Syrophcenician,  (vii.  2G.)  We  never,  indeed,  find  the  Phoe- 
nicians called  Canaanites  by  the  Greeks :  for  their  poste- 
rity, being  ashamed  (as  we  may  suppose)  of  that  name, 
because  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  chose  to 
be  called  rather  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  or  Sidonians,  or 
Phoenicians.  For  Syria,  which  was  a  common  name  to  a 
great  many  people  round  about,  was  at  first  proper  to  them ; 
from  the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  Tyre,  in  He- 
brew, Sor  or  Sur;  from  whence  Surim,  and  thence  the 
Greek  liipoi.  They  that  would  see  more  of  this,  may  read 
the  forenamed  author,  (lib.  iv.  Phaleg.  cap.  34.) 

Ver.  7.  In  this  verse  Moses  acquaints  us,  what  people 
descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Ham ;  viz.  Cush,  who  had 
five  sons :  and  the  fourth  of  them  had  two. 

Seba.]  There  were  four  nations,  that  had  the  name  of 
Seba,  or  Shebah,  as  Bochart  observes,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  25.) 
Three  of  them  are  mentioned  here  in  this  chapter.  The 
first  of  them,  this  son  of  Cush,  is  written  with  Samech,  all 
the  rest  with  Schin ;  viz.  the  grandson  of  Cush,  who  was 
the  son  of  Raamah  or  Rhegma,  in  the  end  of  this  verse. 
The  third  was  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Shem, 
(ver.  28.)  And  the  fourth  was  a  grandchild  of  Abraham, 
by  his  son  Jokshan,  (xxv.  3.)  They  that  descended  from 
the  three  first  of  these,  were  a  people  given  to  trade ;  from 
the  fourth  came  a  people  addicted  to  robbery.  The  first, 
the  second,  and  the  fourth,  were  seated  near  the  Persian 
Sea ;  the  third  near  the  Arabian  ;  whence  Pliny  saith  the 
Sabeans  stretched  themselves  to  both  seas,  (lib.  v.  cap.  28) 
For  all  these  four  people  were  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Sabeans,  though  very  different  one  from  another. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Sabeans,  who  descend- 
ed from  Jokshan  the  grandchild  of  Abraham,  did  live  near 
the  Persian  Sea.  And  I  shall  shew  upon  xxv.  3.  that  Bo- 
chart himself  thought  otherwise,  upon  further  consideration. 

And  as  for  this  Seba,  he  was  the  father  of  a  people  in 
Arabia  called  Jemamites,  as  Alcamus,  an  Arabian  writer, 
tells  us :  whose  words  are,  "  A  certain  man  called  Saba 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  the  Jemamites :"  i.  e.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  people  called  by  that  name,  from  a 
famous  queen  of  that  country  called  Jemama.  See  Bo- 
chartus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  where  he  shews  where  they  were 
situated :  and  that  they  are  the  Sabeans  who  are  said  by 
Agathercides  to  have  been  a  very  tall  proper  people,  men- 
tioned Isa.  xlv.  14. 

Havilak.]  Or  Chavilah.  There  were  two  Havilahs  also : 
one  the  son  of  Cush  here  mentioned ;  another  the  son  of 
Joktan,  (ver.  29.)  From  this  Havilah  seem  to  have  come 
(lie  people  called  Chaulothsei  by  Eratosthenes:  who  were 
.seated  in  Arabia  Felix  (as  Strabo  tells  us)  between  the 
Nabataei  and  the  Agraei,  i.  e.  the  Hagerens.  By  Pliny 
they  are  called  Chavelaei  (which  comes  nearest  to  the 
Hebrew  name),  who  were  seated  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lay  towards  Babylon :  as  appears  by  this,  that,  in 
the  Scripture,  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (nigh  Egypt)  and  Ha- 
vilah are  opposed,  as  the  most  remote  opposite  bounds  of 
Arabia.  Thus  the  Ishmaelites  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
"from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  (Gen.  xxv.  18.)  that  is,  before 
Egypt,  e  regione  Rgypti,  "  over  against  Egypt,"  as  Bochart 


translates  it.  That  is,  Havilah  bounded  them  on  the  north- 
east ;  and  Shur  on  the  south-west :  which  Shur  was  near 
to  Egypt.  And  so  Saul  is  said  to  have  smitten  the  "  Ama- 
lekites  from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  where 
we  translate  the  last  words,  "  over  against  Egypt." 

Sabta.]  Or  Sabtha,  (whom  the  ancients  call  Sahathu,  or 
Sabathes)  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
Felix  called  Leanites,  upon  the  Persian  Sea ;  where  there 
was  a  city,  not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  called  by  Ptolemy 
laKfi^a :  from  whence  they  sent  colonies  over  the  Sea  into 
Persia,  as  Bochart  shews  by  several  arguments,  (lib.  iv. 
cap.  10.)  For  there  is  an  island  on  that  coast  called 
Sophtha;  and  a  people  called  Messabatae,  or  Messabathae, 
upon  the  confines  of  Media;  from  the  Chaldean  word 
Mesa  (which  signifies  middle)  and  Sabatha;  as  if  one 
would  say,  the  Mediterranean  Sabtce. 

Raamah]  Or,  as  the  ancients  pronounce  his  name, 
Rhegma,  was  situated  in  the  same  Arabia,  upon  the  Per- 
sian Sea.  Where  there  is  a  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy's 
tables  RJiegama;  in  the  Greek  text  expressly,  'Peyyua,  Rheg- 
ma. And  so  Stephanas  mentions  both  'P^y/ja  7ro\<£  and 
KuXiroc  'P>;y/ia, about  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Sabtecha}  Or  Sabthecha,  as  some  read  it,  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Cush,  except  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  by 
himself.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  place  of  his  habitation :  but 
the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Cush  being  seated  about  the  Persian 
Sea  (except  Nimrod,  who,  as  Moses  tells  us,  went  to  Ba- 
bylon), Bochartus  thinks  it  reasonable  to  seek  for  him  in 
that  part  of  Caramania,  where  there  was  a  city  called 
Samydace,  and  a  river  Samydachus :  which,  he  thinks  may 
have  come  from  Sabetecha,  by  the  change  of  the  letter  B 
into  M.  Which  was  very  frequent  in  Arabia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  For  Merodach  is  also  called 
Berodach,  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings :  and  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  Basan  is  called  Bathnan  and  Mathnan :  and 
Abana  (the  famous  river  of  Damascus),  is  expounded 
Amana :  and  Mecca  and  Beccha,  are  the  same  city  among 
the  Arabians.  In  like  manner,  Sabtecha,  or  Sabithace, 
might  be  changed  into  Samydace.  Now,  into  Caramania 
there  was  a  short  cut  over  the  streights  oi  the  Persian  Gulf 
out  of  Arabia.  I  see  nothing  any  where  more  probable 
than  this  conjecture  of  that  very  learned  man.  (Lib.  iv. 
Phaleg.  cap.  4.) 

And  the  sons  of  Ramah,  Shebr  and  Dedan.~\  He  gives 
an  account  of  none  of  Cush's  other  sons'  posterity,  but 
only  of  this :  whose  two  sons  were  seated  near  him  and 
one  another.  For  the  younger  of  them,  Dedan,  seems  to 
have  loft  his  name  in  a  city  now  called  Dadan,  hard  by 
Rhegma,  upon  the  same  shore,  eastward.  And  from  this 
Dadan  the  country  now  hath  its  name :  of  which  Ezekiel 
speaks,(xxvii.l5.)as  Bochart  shews  plainly,  (lib.  i v.  cap.6.) 
And  Sheba  (or,  as  others  read  it,  Seba  or  Saba),  his  elder 
brother,  was  seated  in  the  same  country  not  far  from  Dedan, 
where  Pomponius  mentions  a  people  called  Sabai:  and 
Arrianus  speaks  of  a  great  mountain  not  far  oft",  called 
Sabo,  from  this  Saba:  whose  posterity,  easily  passing  over 
the  streights  beforementioned  into  Caramania,  might  possi- 
bly give  name  to  a  city  there,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Sabis : 
and  Pliny  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name :  and  Dionys. 
Periegetes  speaks  of  a  people  called  Saba.  Of  whom  the 
Scripture  seems  to  speak,  in  those  places  where  Sheba  and 
Seba  are  joined  together:  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10.)    "  The  kings  of 
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Sbeba  (i.  e.  of  this  country)  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts." 
And  sometimes  Sheba  and  Raamah  (for  Rhegma)  arc  join- 
ed; (Ezek.  xxvii.  22.)  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  this 
Sheba,  (he  son,  orRliegma;  who  brought  those  precious 
commodities  there  mentioned  out  of  Arabia :  they  lying 
very  commodiously  for  traffic  upon  the  Persian  Gulf.  And 
these  are  the  people  also  mentioned,  ver.  23.  of  that  chap- 
ter, with  sundry  other  nations ;  who  lived  upon  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  run  into  the  Persian  Sea ;  and  therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  Sheba's  posterity  lived  near 
the  same  sea. 

Ver.  8.  And  Ciish  begat  Mmrod.]  Besides  all  the  fore- 
mentioned,  he  also  begat  this  son ;  whom  Moses  distin- 
guishes from  the  rest,  and  mentions  him  alone  by  himself, 
because  he  was  the  most  eminent  among  his  brethren, 
though  born  the  last ;  a  mighty  commander,  as  Moses  here 
describes  him.  Thus  in  the  title  of  Psal.  xviii.  it  is  said, 
David  was  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  who  is  particularly  mentioned  by 
himself  because  he  was  his  chief  enemy.  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
thinks  he  was  begotten  by  Cush  when  his  other  children 
were  become  fathers ;  and  so,  being  younger  than  his  grand- 
sons, he  is  named  after  an  account  is  given  of  every  one 
of  them. 

Nimrod]  The  author  of  the  Chronicon  Alexandr.  thinks 
he  was  the  same  with  Ninus :  but  Vossius  rather  takes  him 
for  him  whom  the  Greek  writers  call  Belus,  that  is  Lord: 
And  that  Ninus  was  his  son,  so  called  from  the  very  thing 
itself,  Nin  in  Hebrew  signifying  a  son,  (lib.  i.  de  Idolol. 
cap.  24.)  The  same  Chronicon  saith,  that  Nimrod  taught 
the  Assyrians  to  worship  the  fire :  and  both  Elmacinus  and 
Patricides  affirm  the  same.  (See  Hotting.  Smegma  Orient. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  272.)  Which,  if  it  be  true,  I  doubt  not 
was  as  an  emblem  of  tlie  Divine  Majesty  ;  which  used  to 
appear  in  a  glorious  flame.  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  fire  which  was  there  wor- 
shipped :  and  that  Ur  also,  from  whence  Abraham  came, 
the  Hebrews  fancy  had  the  same  original ;  for  their  fable 
is,  that  Al)raham  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  because  he 
would  not  worship  it;  and  by  the  power  of  God  delivered, 
as  St.  Jerome  tells  us  in  his  Questions  upon  Genesis. 

He  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.]  He  was  the 
first  great  warrior  and  conqueror;  so  Gibbor  is  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  not  for  a  giant,  or  man  of  great  stature,  but  for 
a  potent  person :  and,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  more  severe 
governor  than  they  had  been,  who  only  exercised  paternal 
authority.  For  he  was  the  first  that  put  down  the  govern- 
ment of  eldership,  or  paternity  (as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
speaks),  and  laid  the  foundation  of  sovereign  rule. 

Ver.  ().  He  was  a  mighty  hunter.]  Or  rather,  mighty  in 
hunting :  for  the  word  tzid  doth  not  signify  a  hunter,  but 
hunting.  Which  shews  by  what  means  he  came  to  be  so 
great  a  monarch.  He  hardened  himself  to  labour  by  this 
exercise  (which  was  very  toilsome),  and  drew  together  a 
great  company  of  robust  young  men  to  attend  him  in  this 
sport :  who  were  hereby  also  fitted  to  pursue  men,  as  they 
had  done  wild  beasts.  For  this  was  looked  upon,  in  all 
ages,  as  the  rudiment  of  warfare,  (as  Bochart  shews  out  of 
a  great  many  authors,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.)  all  the  heroes  of 
old,  such  as  Nestor,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Ulysses, 
Diomedes,  Achilles,  ^neas,  &c.  being  all  bred  up  to  hunt- 
ing, as  Xenophon  informs  us.    And  it  was  not  without 


some  such  reason,  that  noble  families  carry  in  their  coats 
of  arms  (as  ensigns  of  their  valorous  achievements)  lions, 
bears,  tigers,  &c.  from  their  killing  such-like  tierce  crea- 
tures. For  it  must  be  farther  noted,  that,  in  this  age  of 
Nimrod,  the  exercise  of  hunting  might  well  be  the  more 
highly  esteemed,  and  win  him  the  hearts  of  mankind  ;  be- 
cause he  delivered  them,  by  this  means,  from  those  wild 
beasts,  whereby  they  were  much  infested,  and  very  danger- 
ously exposed,  while  they  were  but  few,  and  lived  scattered 
up  and  down,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  tents  but  weakly  de- 
fended. The  destroying  of  wild  beasts  (and,  perhaps,  of 
thieves  whom  he  hunted  also)  was  a  great  service  in  those 
times,  and  made  many  join  with  him  in  greater  designs 
which  he  had  at  last;  to  subdue  men,  and  make  hinuself 
master  of  the  people  who  were  his  neighbours,  in  Babylon, 
Susiana,  and  Assyria.  The  memory  of  this  hunting  of 
his,  was  preserved  by  the  Assyrians  (who  made  Nimrod 
the  same  with  Orion),  who  joined  the  dog  and  the  hare  (the 
first  creature  perhaps  that  was  hunted)  with  his  constella- 
tion. This,  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
(part  i.  cap.  1.)  where  he  farther  notes,  that  he  is  to  this 
day  called,  by  the  Arabians,  Algebar,  the  mighty  man,  or 
the  giant :  from  the  Hebrew  Gibbor  here  in  the  text. 

Before  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  To  the  highest  degree.  For  so 
"  a  great  city  to  God,"  is  a  very  great  city,  (Jonah  iii-.  3.) 
and  a  child  very  beautiful  is  called  aim'ios  0£y,  fair  to,  or 
before  God,  (Acts  vii.  20.)  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  he 
was  tnUy  so,  not  only  in  common  opinion.  For  that  is 
said  to  l>e  before  God,  which  really  is :  because  God  can- 
not be  deceived  with  false  appearances. 

Wherefore  it  is  said.  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty,  &c.] 
t.  e.  Thence  came  the  common  proverb :  which  Moses  al- 
leges as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  delivered.  Nothing 
being  more  usual,  in  his  days,  than  for  men  to  say  when 
they  would  express  how  exceeding  great  any  man  was, 
"  He  is  like  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
Thus  common  sayings  are  quoted  in  other  places,  nothing 
being  more  notorious  than  such  proverbial  speeches, 
(Numb.  xxi.  27.  1  Sara.  x.  12.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Nimrod  is  the  same  with  him 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Bacchus ;  whose  conquests  in  the 
east,  as  far  as  India,  are  nothing  else  but  the  expeditions 
of  Nimrod  and  his  successors.  The  very  name  of  Bacchus 
imports  this,  which  was  made  out  of  Bar-Chus,  the  son  of 
Cu.sh,  as  Dammasek  (i.  e.  Damascus)  was  out  of  Darma- 
sek.  Many  other  arguments  for  this  are  collected  by  Bo- 
chartus,  (lib.  i.  Phaleg.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  10.  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel.]  (See 
xi.  5.  8.)  Which,  according  to  the  gentile  writers,  was 
built  by  Belus,  (the  same  with  Nimrod,  who  was  called 
Belus,  as  I  noted  before,  from  Baal,  because  of  his  domi- 
nion and  large  empire,  over  which  he  was  an  absolute 
lord.)  They  that  say,  his  son  Ninus  (or,  as  Philo-Byblius, 
his  son  Babylon)  was  the  builder,  may  be  thus  reconciled 
with  the  forementioned  opinion,  that  Belus  began  it,  and 
his  son  much  augmented  it.  See  Voss.  lib.  i.  De  Idol, 
cap.  24.  and  lib.  vii.  cap.  i).  There  are  those  that  say  it  was 
built  by  Semiramis;  but  as  they  have  it  only  from  Ctesias, 
who  is  not  to  be  relied  on  against  Berosus  and  Abydenus, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  that  country  out  of  the  ancient 
records,  and  say  Belus  built  it ;  so,  if  it  be  true,  we  must 
understand  it  of  her  rebuilding  it,  after  it  was  decayed,  or 
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adding  greater  splendour  to  it.  And  this  also  must  be 
understood  not  of  the  wife  of  Ninus,  for  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  had  any  wife  of  that  name :  or,  if  he  had,  she 
was  difl'erent  from  her  whom  the  Greeks  so  much  magnify, 
who  lived  almost  two  thousand  years  after  the  son  of 
Belus,  as  Salmasius  observes  (Exercit.  in  Solin.  p.  1228.) 
out  of  Philo-Byblius. 

Atid  Erec,  &c.]  Having  built  Babel,  which  he  made  the 
chief  city  of  his  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to  build  three  cities 
more  in  the  same  country.  Which  they  that  think  he 
won  by  conquest,  imagine  also  that  he  made  Babel  the 
head  city,  because  he  won  it  first ;  and  then  the  other.  And 
all  this,  say  some,  before  the  dispersion  we  read  of  in  the 
next  chapter:  which  others  think  happened  after  the  dis- 
persion. Erec  seems  to  have  been  the  city  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Arecca,  and  Ammianus,  Arecha ;  which  lay  in  the 
country  of  Susiana  upon  the  river  Tigris.  Whence  the 
Areccaji  Campi  in  Tibullus,  as  Salmasius  observes  in  his 
Exercit.  in  Solinum,  p.  1194.  From  whence,  Huetius 
thinks  the  country  below  it  w  as  called  Iroque ;  mentioned 
by  Alferganus,  and  other  Arabian  writers. 

Acchad.]  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  give  any  account  of  this 
city ;  but  the  LXX.  calling  it  Archad,  from  the  Chaldee 
idiom,  which  is  wont  to  change  the  Daghes,  which  doubles 
a  letter,  into  R,  (as  Darmasek  for  Dammasek,  i.  e.  Damas- 
cus; and,  by  the  same  reason,  Archad  for  TlccAarfJ  the  foot- 
steps of  this  name  may  be  thought  to  remain  in  Argad,  a 
river  of  Sittacene  in  Persia.  For  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  change  ch  into  g. 

Chalne.]  It  is  sometimes  called  Chalno,  (Isai.  x. !).)  and 
Channe,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23.)  From  whence  the  country 
called  Chalanitis  (mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  Poly- 
bius,  and  Dionys.  Periegetes)  may  well  be  thought  to  have 
taken  its  name :  whose  chief  city  was  called  Chalne,  or 
Chalone,  (which  is  the  same)  and  afterwards  changed  by 
Pacorus,  king  of  Persia,  into  Ctesiphon. 

Ver.  11.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Ashur.]  This  trans- 
lation is  not  so  likely  as  that  in  the  margin,  "  He  went  out 
into  Assyria."  For  Moses  is  speaking  of  what  Nimrod  the 
son  of  Cush  did,  and  not  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  among  whom 
Ashur  was  one.  Nor  is  it  agreeable  to  the  order  of  history 
to  tell  us  here  what  Ashur  did,  before  there  be  any  men- 
tion of  his  birth,  which  follows,  (ver.  22.)  Besides,  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem,  that  he  went  out 
of  the  land  of  Shinar :  for  so  did  almost  all  men  who  were 
dispersed  from  thence.  Add  to  this,  that  Assyria  is  called 
"the  land  of  Nimrod,"  by  Micah:  (v.  6.)  "They  shall 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of 
Nimrod  with  their  lances ;"  or,  "  in  the  entrance  thereof," 
as  we  translate  it.  Therefore  it  is  very  reasonable  to  take 
Ashur  here,  not  for  the  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  place,  as 
it  is  frequently :  and  expound  the  word  Ashur,  as  if  it  were 
Leashur  into  Ashur;  as  Beth  in  2  Sam.  vi.  10.  is  put  for 
Lebeth;  other  examples  there  are  of  this,  (2  Sam.  x.  2. 
1  Chron.  xix.  2.)  By  "going  forth"  into  Ashur,  Bochart 
thinks,  is  meant  Nimrod's  making  war  there :  for  so  the 
Hebrew  phrase  "  go  forth"  imports,  in  2  Sam.  xi.  1. 
Psalm  Ix.  12.  Isai.  xlii.  Zac.  xiv.  3.  So  Nimrod  went 
forth  into  Assyria,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  Shem : 
bat  was  usurped,  he  thinks,  by  the  son  of  Cush,  who  had 
no  right  to  it,  but  what  he  got  by  his  sword.  If  this  be 
true,   Mr,  Mede's  observation  which  I  mentioned  upon 


ver.  27.  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  [That  the  posterity  of 
Cham  never  subdued  either  those  of  Japheth  or  Shem,] 
must  be  understood  of  such  large  conquests  as  they  two 
made  over  one  another,  and  over  him. 

And  builded  NineveW]  Which  Nimrod  so  called  from  his 
son  Ninus:  the  very  word  Nineveh  being  as  much  as 
Ninus's  habitation,  TX\1  VJ-  Thus  Cain  built  a  city,  and 
called  it  not  by  his  own  but  his  son's  name,  (iv.  17.)  This 
was  the  chief  city  of  Assyria,  and  flourished  in  great  glory 
till  it  was  utterly  razed  by  the  Medes,  and  never  again  re- 
built.    It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Tigris. 

Rehoboth.]  There  was  a  city  of  this  name  upon  Eu- 
phrates, which  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  Saul,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37.)  which  the  Arabians 
call  Rahabath-ilelic,  i.  e.  Rahabath  of  the  Kings,  a  little 
below  Cercusium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chaboras.  But 
this  being  too  far  distant  from  Nineveh  (to  which  this  and 
the  two  following  cities  were  neighbours),  Bochart's  conjec- 
ture is  not  unreasonable,  that\this  is  the  city  which  Ptole- 
my calls  Birtha,  on  the  west  of  Tigris,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lycus.  For  in  the  Clialdee  tongue.  Streets  are  called 
Birtha ;  and  that  is  the  signification  of  Rehoboth,  as  the 
margin  of  our  Bible  will  inform  the  reader. 

Calah,  or  Calach.]  Seems  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
the  country  called  Calachene ;  about  the  fountain  of  the 
river  Lycus :  which  Strabo  often  mentions. 

Ver.  12.  And  Resen,  &c.]  The  forenamed  great  man 
conjectures  this  to  have  been  the  city  which  Xenophon 
calls  Larissa,  situate  upon  the  Tigris  :  which  Moses  might 
well  call  a  great  city.  For  so  Xenophon  says  it  was,  and 
describes  the  height  of  the  walls  to  have  been  a  hundred 
foot,  the  breadth  five-and-twenty,  and  the  compass  of  it 
eight  miles  about.  The  Greeks  found  it  in  ruins,  and  un- 
inhabited, when  they  came  into  those  parts ;  being  destroy- 
ed by  the  Persians,  when  they  spoiled  the  Medes  of  their 
empire.  And  it  is  possible,  as  Bochart  goes  on,  the  Greeks 
asking  whose  city  that  was,  and  the  Assyrians  answering 
Leresen,  i.  e.  Resen's,  (adding,  as  is  usual,  le,  the  note  of 
the  genitive  case)  they  might  thence  call  it  Larissa.  Such 
a  mistake,  he  shews,  there  is  in  the  Vulgar  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  takes  this  particle  le  for  part  of  the  name. 
For  in  1  Chron.  v.  26.  where  it  is  said  the  king  of  Assyria 
carried  the  Israelites  to  Halah,  the  Vulgar  says  unto  Lahe- 
lah.  Whereas  it  is  certain,  from  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  that  it 
.should  be  unto  Halah,  or  Helah.  However,  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  these  words,  this  is  a  great  city,  belong 
to  Resen,  not  to  Nineveh :  whose  greatness,  as  well  as  Ba- 
bylon's, was  very  well  known ;  and  therefore  these  words 
seem  to  be  added  to  denote  Resen  to  be  a  great  deal  bigger 
than  the  two  beforenamed,  Rehoboth  and  Calah.  See 
Bochart,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23. 

They  that  think  Nimrod  settled  his  kingdom  in  Babel 
before  the  dispersion,  by  confusion  of  their  languages, 
imagine  that  he  made  this  expedition  into  Assyria  (where 
he  built  Nineveh,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  here  mentioned), 
after  they  were  forced  to  leave  off  their  vain-glorious 
building  at  Babel,  and  to  disperse  themselves  into  other 
countries, 

Ver.  13.  And  Mizraim  (the  second  son  of  Cham)  begat 
Lttdim.]  By  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  Ethiopians,  as 
Bochart  hath  proved  by  many  arguments  (which  I  shall 
not  mention),  and  therefore  understands  by  these  words,  that 
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the  Ethiopians  were  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  (lib.  iv. 
Phaleg.  cap.  26.)  For  it  appears  by  Diodorus  that  they  were 
near  of  kiu ;  having  many  things  common  to  both  nations ; 
which  he  reckons  up,  and  are  sufficient  to  persuade  those 
who  consider  them,  that  they  had  the  same  original :  the 
only  difference  among  them  being  this — which  of  them  was 
of  greatest  antiquity.  The  Egyptians  fancied  they  were  the 
first  of  all  men  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  pretended  that  they, 
living  more  southerly,  had  a  stronger  sun  ;  which  contri- 
buted more  efficaciously  to  natural  generation ;  and  that 
Egypt  was  a  country  thrown  up  by  the  mud  which  Nilus 
left,  and  so  got  out  of  the  sea.  But  Moses  hath  determined 
this  controversy  in  these  words,  and  by  the  rest  of  his 
history;  which  shews,  that  the  first  men  after  the  flood 
came  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  which  is  in  the  norlh; 
and  consequently  they  went  to  the  southerly  countries,  by 
degrees,  through  Assyria,  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  into 
Ethiopia.  And  their  discourse  is  ridiculous  about  the  ori- 
ginal of  Egypt,  unto  which  we  see  nothing  added  by  the 
Nile,  in  many  ages. 

Anamim.]  Our  Broughton  takes  these  to  be  the  Numi- 
diaus,  among  whom  he  finds  Anubis.  Others  take  them  for 
the  Anaitae  in  Ethiopia.  But  these  Anamiras  being  derived 
from  Mizraim,  we  are  rather  to  seek  them  about  Egypt : 
and  the  opinion  of  Bochartos  is  probable,  that  they  are  the 
Nomades,  who  lived  about  Ammon  and  Nasamonitis;  and 
called  Anamii  from  Anam,  which  signifies  a  slieep  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  it  doth  among  the  Arabians.  For 
the  Nomades  fed  sheep,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  and  Jived 
upon  them  (whereas  they  abstained  from  eating  cows  or 
swine) ;  and  their  garments  also,  as  he  tells  us,  were  of 
.sheep-skins. 

Lehabim.}  These  are  thought  to  be  the  Lybians ;  but  that 
being  a  name  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  part  of  Africa, 
it  cannot  be  well  thought  that  so  great  a  portion  fell  to  this 
son  of  Mizraim,  or  that  so  many  people  were  descended 
from  him.  Therefore  Bochart,  with  great  reason,  thinks  the 
Lehabaei  were  not  all  the  Lybians;  but  those  whom  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  others,  call  Lybiaegyptii;  because  they  lived  next 
to  Egypt  on  the  west  of  Thebais,  in  a  sandy,  adust  soil, 
burnt  by  excessive  heat ;  from  whence  he  thinks  they  had 
the  name  of  Lehabim.  For  lehaba  signifies  both  a  flame  and 
heat:  as  in  Joel  i.  19.  "  The  flame  (lehaba  in  the  Hebrew, 
or  scorching  heat)  hath  burnt  all  the  trees  of  the  field." 

Naphtuhim.]  These  seem  to  be  the  people  of  Nephthuah; 
and  what  that  is  we  may  learn  from  Plutarch  :  who,  in  his 
book  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  says,  the  Egyptians  call  the  coun- 
try and  the  mountains  that  lie  upon  the  sea  Nephthun;  which 
may  incline  us  to  think  that  the  Naphtuhim  were  those  people 
that  lived  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Marmarica: 
for  the  people  upon  the  Red  Sea  belonged  to  Arabia,  not 
to  Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  hence  came  the 
name  of  Neptune,  who  originally  was  a  Lybian  god  ;  and 
known  to  none  but  that  people. 

There  was  a  city  called  Nepata  by  Pliny,  which  Grotius 
thinks  may  explain  this  name :  but  it  was  in  Ethiopia ;  and 
Moses  is  speaking  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim. 

Ver.  14.  And  PathriLsim.]  Who  were  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  likely,  of  Patros:  which  was  a  part  of  Egypt;  though 
represented  sometime  in  Scripture  as  a  countiy  distinct 
from  it:  just  as  Thebais  is,  in  some  authors,  said  to  be, 
whereas  it  was  the  Upper  Egypt.  Bochart  hath  brought  a 


great  many  arguments  to  prove  this:  particularly  from 
Ezekiel  xxix.  14.  which  shews  clearly  that  Pathros  belongs 
to  Egypt :  for  the  prophet  foretdtting  that  God  would  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  he  saith  he  would  "  cau.se 
them  to  return  into  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of 
their  habitation,"  or  nativity :  that  is,  into  Thebais,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  principally  afflicted,  carrying  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  into  captivity.  This  seems  a 
more  probable  account  of  the  Pathrusim  than  theirs,  who 
take  them  to  be  the  Pharusi  (as  Grotius  doth),  or  Phautusii; 
who  were  a  people  of  Ethiopia. 

Casluhim,  or  Casluchim.]  These  were  the  Colchi,  who, 
though  they  lived  far  from  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are 
said  here  to  descend,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  arguments 
that  they  had  their  original  from  that  country.  For  several 
ancient  authors  say  so ;  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Ammianus :  all  of  great  credit.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  whereby  Herodotus  proves  it  (as  Bochart  shews  in 
his  admirable  work,  often  mentioned,  lib.  iv.  Phaleg.  cap.  31.) 
they  agreeing  in  so  many  things,  especially  in  their  man- 
ners and  language,  that  one  can  scarce  have  any  doubt  of  it. 
These  people  were  seated  at  the  eastend  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Out  of  whom  came  Philistim]  They  were  the  offspring  of 
the  people  of  Colchis,  as  will  appear  in  what  follows. 

And  Caphtorim.]  These  were  a  people  near  to  Colchis, 
as  appears  from  hence;  that  the  Philistim,  who  are  said 
here  to  come  from  Casluchim,  in  other  places  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Caphtor,  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  Amos  ix.  7.  And 
Moses  himself  relates  how  the  Avims,  nigh  to  Gaza  (a 
famous  city  of  the  Philistim),  were  driven  out  by  the  Caph- 
torim, Deut.  ii.  23.  All  the  ancients  therefore  are  in  the 
right,  who  take  the  Caphtorim  for  the  Cappadocians :  yet, 
not  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  (part  of  which  was 
possessed  by  other  people,  as  was  said  before),  but  that 
part  of  Cappadocia  which  was  next  to  Colchis,  viz.  about 
Trapezund,  where  Colchis  ended.  For  there  we  find  the 
city  called  Side,  and  the  country  Sideue,  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Now  Side  in  Greek  (as  Bochart  ingeniously  ob- 
serves), signifies  the  same  with  Caphtor  in  Hebrew,  viz. 
Malum  punicum:  and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same 
country  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Caphtor,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Sidene. 

What  invited  the  Caphtorim  out  of  Egypt  into  this  coun- 
try is  hard  to  tell,  at  this  distance  of  time.  But  Strabo 
thinks  it  was  the  fame  of  the  gold  wherewith  this  country 
abounded.  And  as  this  drew  them  thither,  so  perhaps  the 
coldness  of  the  country,  very  much  different  from  that 
wherein  they  were  born  ;  or  else  their  neighbours  the  Scy- 
thians, and  Mesech  and  Tubal,  (viz.  the  Moschi  and  Tiba- 
reni)  who  dwelt  near  them,  and  might  be  troublesome  to 
them,  made  them  think  of  returning  back  again.  And  iu 
their  way  through  Palestine  they  fell  upon  the  Avim,  whom 
they  dispossessed  of  their  country,  and  settled  there 
(Deut.  ii.  23.)  by  the  name  of  Philistim. 

Ver.  15.  And  Canaan.']  Now  follows  an  account  of  the 
posterity  of  Ham's  youngest  son. 

Sidon.]  Was  his  first-born  :  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
famous  city  called  by  his  name,  Sidon  :  which  Trogus  saith 
was  so  called  from  plenty  of  fish  on  that  coast.  A  nd  so  the 
present  name  of  it,  Said,  signiHes  fishing  or  fishery:  as  the 
town  in  Galilee  called  Bethsaida,  is  as  niucii  as  the  place 
of  fishing :  for  that  sea  upon  which  it  lies,  the  Hebrews  say. 
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abounded  with  fish.  However,  the  Sidonians  came  from  this 
son  of  Canaan;  and  some  of  them  (if  he  did  not  found  it 
himself),  called  the  city  by  this  name,  in  memory  of  him. 
It  was  far  more  ancient  and  famous  than  Tyre :  for  we  read 
of  it  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  the  Judges : 
but  nothing  of  Tyre  till  the  days  of  David.  Nor  doth 
Homer  mention  Tyre ;  though  he  speaks  of  Sidon  and  the 
Sidonians  in  many  places. 

Heth.]  His  second  son,  was  the  father  of  the  Hittites.  or 
the  children  of  Heth,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  who 
dwelt  about  Hebron  and  Beersheba,  in  the  south  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  They  were  a  very  warlike  people,  and 
struck  a  terror  into  their  neighbours:  from  whence  the 
word  Hittha  seems  to  be  derived,  which  signifies  fright 
and  sudden  consternation  ;  such  as  came  upon  the  Syrians, 
when  they  thought  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  were  coming 
against  them,  (2  Kings  vii.6.)  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Anakims :  for  from  Arba,  who. was  a  Hittite,  descended 
Anak ;  and  from  him  those  three  giants,  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai,  and  the  rest  of  the  Anakims,  (Numb.  xiii.  22, 
23.  Josh.  XV.  13,  14.) 

Ver.  16.  The  Jebusite.]  This  people,  who  were  situated 
near  to  the  former,  descended  from  J  ebus,  the  third  son  of 
Canaan :  and  were  a  very  warlike  people  also :  for  they 
kept  Jerusalem  and  the  fortress  of  Zion  to  the  times  of 
David,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  the  Benjamites. 
And  when  David  besieged  it,  they  mocked  at  his  attempt, 
(2  Sam.  V.  8.) 

And  the  Emorite.]  They  came  from  Emor,  the  fourth  son 
of  Canaan,  and  are  commonly  called  Amorites ;  who  pos- 
sessed the  mountainous  parts  of  Judea :  and  many  of  them 
passed  over  Jordan,  and,  making  war  upon  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  seized  upon  Bashan  and  Heshbon,  and  all 
the  country  between  the  rivers  of  Jabbok  and  Arnon, 
(Numb.  xiii.  29.  Josh.  v.  1.)  in  memory  of  which  victory 
some  Canaanite  poet  made  a  triumphing  song,  which  Moses 
hath  recorded,  (Numb.  xxi.  27.)  What  a  mighty  people 
these  were  we  learn  from  Amos  ii.  9. 

Gergasite.]  There  was  a  remnant  of  this  people  about 
Gerasa,  or  Gadara,  beyond  Jordan,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
(Matth.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  1.  Luke  viii.  26.)  And  they  were 
called,  perhaps,  by  this  name  from  the  fat  clayey  soil  of  the 
country  where  they  lived ;  for  garges  in  Hebrew  is  white  clay. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Hivite,  or  Hevite.}  They  lived  in  and 
about  Mount  Hermon,  as  we  read  Josh.  xi.  3.  which  being 
toward  the  east  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  are  called  Kad- 
monites,  i.  e.  orientals  or  easterlings,  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  The 
Gibeonites  and  Sichemites  were  colonies  from  them,  (Josh, 
xi.  19.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.)  who  dwelt  more  westward:  the 
former  of  them  neighbours  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  latter  to 
Samaria. 

Arkite.'^  This  people,  Bochart  thinks,  inhabited  Mount 
Libanus,  where  Ptolemy  and  Josephus  mentioned  a  city 
called  Area,  or  Arce :  in  which,  he  thinks,  was  the  temple 
Veneris  Architides,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  as 
Macrobius  tells  us,  lib.  i.  Saturn,  cap.  27.  Pliny  also  men- 
tions Area  among  the  cities  of  the  Decapolitan  Syria,  and 
saith  it  was  one  of  those  which  had  a  royal  jurisdiction, 
under  the  name  of  a  tetrarchy,  as  Salmasius  observes  in 
his  Exerc.  in  Solin.  p.  576. 

Sinite.']  St.  Jerome  saith,  that  not  far  from  Area  there 
was  a  city  called  Sin ;  where  we  may  suppose  these  people 
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to  have  dwelt.  But  Bochart  rather  by  the  Sinites  under- 
stands the  Peleusiots,  whose  city  was  called  Sin ;  which  is 
of  the  very  same  signification  with  Pelusium. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Arvadite.'\  These  people  are  the  same 
with  the  Aradii,  who  possessed  the  island  called  Aradus 
upon  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring 
continent:  where  a  place  called  Antaradus,  opposite  to  the 
island,  was  seated.  Strabo  and  others  speak  of  this  island, 
and  mention  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  (as  Salmasius  observes  upon  Solinus,  p.  1028.) 
whose  inhabitants  said,  they  were  a  colony  from  this  island 
I  now  speak  of,  and  had  the  same  religious  rites  with  these 
Aradians;  who  were  very  skilful  in  navigation,  and  there- 
fore joined  by  Ezekiel  with  Zidon,  xxvii.  8.  where  he  makes 
them  also  a  warlike  people,  ver.  11. 

Zemarite.]  They  who  make  these  the  same  with  the  Sa- 
maritans, do  not  observe  that  these  names  are  written  quite 
diflferently  in  the  Hebrew;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  so  much 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  had  their  names  from  Somron.  And 
therefore  Bochart  thinks  these  are  the  Samarites  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  says,  they  inhabited  the  noble  city  of 
Edessa  in  Coelosyria  (it  should  be  the  city  of  Emesa,  or 
Emisa,  which  was  in  that  country,  but  Edessa  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, beyond  Euphrates),  and  so  both  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases have  here  for  Zemarite,  Emisaei.  But  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  rather  think  this  son  of  Canaan  (Ze- 
marus),  from  whom  the  Zemarites  came,  was  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Zemaraim  (Josh,  xviii.  22.)  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Hamathite.']  These  were  the  posterity  of  the  last  son  of 
Canaan ;  from  whom  the  city  and  country  of  Hamah  took 
its  name :  of  which  name  there  were  two ;  one  called  by  the 
Greeks  Antiochia,  the  other  Epiphania :  the  former  called 
the  Great,  (Amos  vi.  2.)  to  distinguish  it  from  this,  which 
St.  Jerome  says,  in  his  time,  was  called  Epiphania,  and  by 
the  Arabians  (in  the  Nubian  geographer)  Hama.  This  is 
the  city  which  is  meant  when  we  so  often  read  that  the 
bounds  of  Judea  were  to  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  north- 
ward, (Numb.  xiii.  21.  xxxiv.  8.  and  other  places.)  For  it 
is  certain  they  did  not  reach  to  Antiochia,  but  came  near  to 
Epiphania. 

Afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad.}  In  process  of  time  they  enlarged  their  bounds : 
for  they  possessed  all  the  country  which  lies  from  Idumsea 
and  Palestine  to  the  mouth  of  Orontes  :  which  they  held 
for  seven  hundred  years,  or  thereabout.  Moses,  indeed, 
confines  the  land  of  Canaan  in  narrower  bounds  toward 
the  north  (as  hath  been  said),  but  we  must  consider,  that 
he  describes  only  that  part  of  Canaan  which  God  gave  to 
the  Israelites  for  their  portion.  Now,  there  being  eleven 
nations  who  had  their  original  (as  appears  from  this  and 
the  foregoing  verses)  from  so  many  sons  of  Canaan  ;  we 
do  not  find  that  the  first  and  the  five  last  were  devoted  by 
God  to  destruction,  as  the  rest  were.  For  we  read  no- 
thing of  the  Zidonians,  Arkites,  Sinites,  Aradites,  Zema- 
rites, and  Hamathites,  among  those  nations  upon  whom 
the  sentence  of  excision  was  pronounced  by  God,  and 
their  country  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites.  But  we  read 
of  two  others,  not  here  mentioned,  who  made  up  the  seven 
nations,  whom  God  ordered  to  be  cut  ofi";  viz.  the  Periz- 
zites,  and  those  who  were  peculiarly  called  Canaanites, 
I  who  sprang  from  some  oi  the  forenamed  eleven  families ; 
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but  we  do  not  know  from  which.    We  shall  meet  with  it 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  tliis  book. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanifes,  &c.]  Here 
Moses  describes  the  bounds  of  that  country,  which  was 
given  by  God  to  the  Jews. 

From  Sidon.]  i.  e.  The  country  of  Sidon,  which  extended 
itself  from  the  city  so  called,  towards  the  east,  as  far  as 
Jordan,  or  near  it.  Tiiis,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  northern  bounds  of  the  promised  land. 

As  thou  earnest  to  Gerar  unto  Gaza,  &c.]  These,  and  all 
the  rest,  belong  to  the  southern  bounds:  for  these  two 
were  cities  near  to  the  Philistines.  We  often  read  of 
Gaza  ;  and  Gerar  was  famous  for  Abraham's  and  Isaac's 
sojourning  there,  (Gen.  xx.  1.  xxvi.  1.)  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Cushites,  (2  Chron.  xiv.  13.) 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.]  These  four  cities  are  famous 
for  their  destruction,  by  lire  and  brimstone  from  heaven. 

Even  unto  Lashah.]  Or  Lasa,  which  St.  Jerome  takes 
for  Callirrhoe,  as  doth  Jonathan  also :  a  place  famous  for 
hot  waters,  which  run  into  the  Dead  Sea.  But  Bochartus 
(lib.  iv.  Phaleg.  cap.  37.)  doubts  of  this,  because  Callir- 
rhoe was  not  in  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  as  Lashah 
was :  he  propounds  it  therefore  to  consideration,  whether 
it  may  not  be  a  city  of  the  Arabs  called  Lusa:  which 
Ptolemy  places  in  the  middle  way,  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Red. 

Ver.  20.  These  are  the  satis  of  Ham,  after  their  families, 
&c.]  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  was  said  upon 
ver.  5.  where  Moses  concludes  his  account  of  the  sons  of 
Japheth.  Only  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  these 
four  sons  of  Ham,  and  their  children,  had  all  Africa  for 
their  portion  (Mizraim  having  Egypt,  and  Phut  the  rest), 
and  no  small  part  of  Asia,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Cusli 
and  Canaan. 

Ver.  21.  Unto  Shetn  also,  tlue  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber.'\  That  is,  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  whom  Moses  would 
have  to  know  from  what  an  Ulustrious  original  they  sprimg; 
and  therefore  breaks  oft"  the  thread  of  his  genealogy,  to 
give  a  short  touch  of  it.  I  can  give  no  reason  so  likely  as 
this,  why  he  calls  Shem  the  father  of  Eber's  children, 
rather  than  of  any  other  descended  from  him.  He  having 
told  them  before,  that  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan, 
(ix.  22.)  whom  God  cursed,  and  at  the  same  time  blessed 
Shem ;  he  now  tells  tliem  that  this  blessed  man  was  the 
father  from  whom  their  nation  was  descended  ;  that  they 
might  comfort  themselves  in  their  noble  stock,  and  believe 
Canaan  should  be  subdued  by  them. 

The  brother  of  Japlieth  the  elder.]  Scaliger  translates 
these  words,  "  Shem  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth :"  but  the 
he  which  is  prefixed  to  gadol,  i.  e.  greater,  plainly  directs  us 
to  refer  the  word  greater,  or  elder,  to  him  who  was  last 
spoken  of,  viz.  Japheth  :  who  may  be  plainly  proved  to 
have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  from  this  observation; 
that  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old,  before  any  of  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  were  born,  (v.  32.) 
When  he  was  six  hundred  years  old,  he  entered  into  the 
ark  with  them,  (vii.  11.)  And  when  he  came  out,  two 
years  after  the  flood,  Shem  begat  Arphaxad,  being  then 
a  himdred  years  old,  (xi.  10.)  and  consequently  Noah  was 
six  hmidred  and  two.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  Shem 
was  born  when  Noah  was  five  hundred  and  two  years  old : 
and  therefore  Japheth  must  be  two  years  older  than  he;  for  I 


Noah  began  to  have  children  when  he  was  five  hundred. 
But  God  preferred  Shem  before  him ;  giving  hereby  an 
early  demonstration  (of  wliich  there  were  many  instances 
afterward),  that  he  would  not  be  confined  to  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  disposal  of  his  favours ;  which  he  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  younger  children :  <as  he  did  upon 
Jacob,  and  in  after-times  upon  David,  who  was  the  young- 
est and  meanest  of  ail  his  father's  children. 

Even  unto  him  were  children  bom.]  Perhaps  he  was  the 
last  of  his  brethren  that  married ;  and  then  Moses  shews, 
in  the  following  verses,  had  five  sons :  the  progeny  of  two 
of  which  are  mentioned,  but  the  rest  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. 

Ver.  22.  Elam.]  Was  his  first-bom ;  from  whom  came 
the  Elamites,  mentioned  Acts  ii.  9.  whose  metropolis 
was  the  famous  city  of  Elymais.  They  lay  between  the 
Medes  and  Mesopotamians  (as  Bochart  shews,  lib.  ii. 
Phaleg.  cap.  2.)  and  were  a  very  warlike  and  fierce  people, 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  testify.  The  Susians 
were  a  neighbouring  people,  but  diflerent  from  them ;  and 
therefore,  when  Daniel  says  Sushan  was  in  the  province 
of  Elam,  he  takes  Elam  in  a  large  sense ;  as  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  also  do,  who  mention  Elamites  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eulasus  (Ulai  in  Daniel),  which  was  below  Su- 
siania.  Sec  Salmasius  Exerc.  in  Solin.  p.  1193,  1194. 
And  thus  Josephus  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the  Elamites 
were  Yltpawv  ap^riyirai,  the  founders  of  the  Persians ;  who 
were  a  distinct  people  from  them,  though  often  compre- 
hended under  this  name  of  Elam. 

Ashur.]  From  whom  came  tlie  people  called  at  first 
Assyres,  and  afterward  Assyrians  :  which  was  a  name  as 
large  as  their  empire,  comprehending  even  Syria  itself; 
which,  in  several  authors,  is  the  same  with  Assyria.  But, 
in  proper  speaking,  it  was  only  tlmt  country,  whose  head 
was  Nineveh,  called  sometimes  Adiabene,  and  Aturia  or 
Assyria. 

Arphaxad.]  Many,  following  Josephus,  make  him  the 
father  of  the  Chaldees.  But  I  find  no  good  reason  for  it; 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Chaldees  (in  Hebrew, 
Chasdim)  came  from  Chesed,  one  of  Abraham's  brother's 
sons,  (Gen.  xxii.  22.)  which  St.  Jerome  positively  affirms. 
Therefore  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  Arphaxad  gave 
name  to  that  country  which  Ptolemy  calls  Arraphachitis, 
which  was  a  part  of  Assyria. 

Lud.]  Seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  country  of  Lydia, 
which  lay  about  Maeander ;  and  included  in  it  Mysia  and 
Caria,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  that  river.  Which, 
having  the  most  windings  and  turnings  in  it  of  any  river 
in  the  world  (for  it  returns  sometimes  towards  its  fountain), 
the  Phoenicians  call  tliis  country,  and  another,  viz.  Ethio- 
pia, that  lay  upon  the  Nile  (which,  next  to  Maeander, -is 
the  most  crooked  of  all  rivers),  by  the  name  of  Lud,  which, 
in  their  language,  signified  bending  or  crooked.  See  Bo- 
chart. lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  12. 

Aram.]  From  whom  sprung  the  Syrians,  whose  name 
anciently  was  Aramaei,  the  children  of  Aram.  A  name 
not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Grecians;  for  Homer  men- 
tions tlie  "Api/ioi  in  his  second  book  of  Iliads  ;  and  so  doth 
Hcsiod ;  and  Strabo  also  saith,  that  many  understood  by 
the  Arimi,  the  Syrians.  And  the  Syrians,  at  this  day,  call 
themselves  Aramaeans.  But  Syria  being  so  large  a  name, 
that  ancient  authors  extend  it  to  all  those  countries  that 
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lay  between  Tyre  and  Babylon,  we  mnst  not  take  all  the 
people  of  them  to  have  been  the  posterity  of  Aram.  For  it 
is  evident  some  of  them  descended  from  Canaan,  others 
from  Ashur,  others  from  Arphaxad.  Therefore,  those  are 
to  be  thought  to  have  come  from  him,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Aram  is  prefixed  or  subjoined,  as  Aram-Naharajim,  and 
Padan-Aram  (i.  e.  the  Mesopotamians),  Aram-Soba  (the 
people  of  Palmyra  and  the  neighbouring  cities),  Aram- 
Daraasek  (situated  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus, 
whose  chief  city  was  Damascus),  and,  perhaps,  Aram- 
Maacha,  and  Aram-Bethrchob,  which  were  places  beyond 
Jordan,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Manasseh,  the 
other  of  Asser. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  children  of  Aram,  &c.]  The  four  per- 
sons that  follow  in  this  verse  are  called  the  sorts  of  Shem, 
(1  Chron.  i.  17.)  Nothing  being  more  ordinary  in  Scrip- 
ture, than  to  call  those  the  so?is  of  any  person,  who  were 
his  grandsons,  (xxix.  5,  &c.) 

t/z.]  Or  Utz,  the  first-born  of  Aram,  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  the  builder  of  Damascus  :  the  valley  belonging 
to  which  is,  by  the  Arabians,  at  this  day  called  Gaut,  and 
Gauta,  which  differs  from  Utz  in  the  letters,  but  not  in  the 
pronunciation :  it  being  common  to  pronounce  the  letter 
ajin  by  our  G,  as  in  the  words  Gaza  and  Gomorrah. 
Accordingly,  the  Arabic  paraphrast  for  Utz  hath  here  Al- 
gauta.  There  were  two  other  Uz's  besides  this,  one  the 
son  of  Nahor  (Abraham's  brother).  Gen.  xxii.  21.  whose 
country  was  Ausitis  in  Arabia  Deserta  :  the  other  was  of 
the  posterity  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28.) 

Hull.]  Or  Chul.  Grotius  observes  out  of  Ptolemy,  that 
there  was  a  city  in  Syria  called  Chollae,  which,  he  thinks, 
might  be  founded  by  this  second  son  of  Aram.  But  Bo- 
chart  more  probably  conjectures  that  his  posterity  pos- 
sessed the  country  called  Cholobetene,  which  was  a  part 
of  Armenia.  For  the  Armenians,  and  Arabians,  and  Sy- 
rians were  much  alike,  as  Strabo  saith,  in  their  shape  of 
body,  speech,  and  manner  of  life.  And  there  are  divers 
cities,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  this  country,  that  begin 
with  Hoi  or  Choi;  as  Cholus,  Choluata,  Cholana:  and 
Cholobetene  (the  name  of  the  country),  which  in  their  lan- 
guage is  Cholbeth,  signifies  as  much  as  the  house  or  seat 
of  Choi. 

Gether.]  It  is  hard  to  give  any  account  of  the  country 
where  his  posterity  settled,  unless  they  gave  the  river 
Getri  its  name,  which  the  Greeks  call  Kevrpirri ;  which  runs 
between  the  Carduchi  and  the  Armenians,  as  Xenophon 
tells  us.  This  is  Bochart's  conjecture,  which  is  a  little 
nearer  than  that  of  Grotius,  (Annot.  in  lib.  i.  de  V.  R.  C.) 
who  explains  this  by  the  city  Gindarus  in  Ptolemy,  and 
the  people  called  by  Pliny,  Gindareni,  in  Coelo-Syria. 
But  after  all,  it  may  seem  as  probable  that  Gadara,  the 
chief  city  of  Peraea,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  Deca- 
polis  of  Ccelo-Syria,  had  its  name  and  original  from  this 
Gether. 

Mash.]  Who  is  called  Mesech,  in  1  Chron.  i.  17.  seated 
himself,  as  Bochart  thinks,  in  Mesopotamia,  about  the 
mountain  Masius  (which  is  Grotius's  conjecture  also), 
from  whence  there  flowed  a  river  which  Xenophon  calls 
Masca.  The  inhabitants  of  which  mountain,  Stephanus 
calls  Masiaeni;  and  perhaps  the  Moscheni,  whom  Pliny 
speaks  of,  between  Adiabene  and  Armenia  the  Greater, 
were  descended  from  tliis  Mash,  or  Mesech. 


Ver.  24.  And  Arphaxad  begat  Salah]  Having  given  an 
account  of  the  posterity  of  Shem's  youngest  son,  he  now 
tells  us  what  people  descended  from  his  third  son. 

Salah.]  In  Hebrew  Shelah.  His  father  being  bom  but 
two  years  after  the  flood,  (xi.  10.)  seems  to  have  given  this 
name  to  his  son,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  dreadful 
punishment ;  that  his  posterity  might  not  incur  the  like  by 
their  sins.  For  Sela  signifies  the  letting  forth  of  waters, 
(Job  V.  10.)  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
Susiani :  the  chief  city  of  their  country,  next  to  Susa, 
being  called  Sela,  as  we  find  in  Ammian.  Marcellinus  : 
either  because  he  was  the  founder  of  it,  or  in  memory  of 
him. 

And  Salah  begat  Eber.]  The  father  of  those  from  whom 
came  the  Hebrew  nation,  (as  was  said  before,  ver.  21.) 
Abraham  being  descended  from  him  in  the  sixth  generation. 
All  other  derivations  of  the  name  of  Hebrew  have  great 
objections  lie  against  them ;  but  this  hath  none  that  I  can 
see,  and  is  most  agreeable  to  the  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guage, in  which  all  such  names  ending  in  jod  (as  ^"ix? 
doth)  are  noted  to  come  either  from  a  place,  or  country,  or 
people,  or  author :  tlieref'ore,  since  there  is  no  country  or 
place  from  which  the  name  of  Hebrew  can  be  derived,  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  deduce  it  from  the  author  of  this 
people,  Heber.  And  it  is  authorized  by  that  speech  of 
Balaam,  (Numb.  xxiv.  24.)  Where,  as  by  Ashur  is  meant 
the  Assyrians,  so  by  Heber,  in  all  reason,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  Hebrews. 

Ver.  25.  Feleg.}  Either  he,  or  some  of  his  posterity  in 
memory  of  him,  it  is  not  unlikely,  gave  name  to  a 
town,  upon  Euphrates,  called  Phalga,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  river  Chaborus  runs  into  it :  upon 
which  Charrah  stood,  built  by  Charau,  the  brother  of 
Abraham. 

For  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided.]  The  great  dis- 
persion, which  we  read  of  in  the  following  chapter,  fell 
out  just  when  he  was  born;  which  made  his  father  call 
him  by  this  name,  signifying  division  and  separation. 
Which  it  appears,  by  the  account  given  of  his  ancestors, 
(xi.  from  ver.  10  to  IG.)  happened  in  the  hundred  and  first 
year  after  the  flood.  In  that  year,  the  tower  of  Babel  and 
their  language  were  confounded;  upon  which  necessarily 
followed  the  separation  here  mentioned.  The  age  that 
preceded,  from  the  deluge  to  this  division,  is  called,  by 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Golden  Age,  (as  Bochart  observes, 
lib.  i.  Phaleg.  cap.  9.)  because  the  earth  not  being  divided, 
they  enjoyed  all  things  in  common.  And  Noah  (whom 
tiiey  called  Saturn)  governing  them,  not  as  kings  do  their 
subjects,  but  as  parents  their  children,  not  so  much  with 
fear  and  dread,  as  with  love  and  reverence  to  his  fatherly 
authority;  it  made  the  world  so  happy  as  it  hath  not  been 
since. 

Joklan,  or  Jektan.]  The  brother  of  Peleg,  had  a  nume- 
rous oflspring  of  thirteen  sons ;  all  seated  in  the  inmost 
parts  of  Arabia  Felix.  So  the  Arabians,  it  is  certain, 
derive  their  OAvn  original:  who  in  this  may  as  well  be 
credited  as  the  Europeans,  who  derive  themselves  from 
Japetus  or  Japheth,  and  the  Africans  from  Cham  or  Ham- 
mon.  They  call  him  Cahtan  (as  our  Mr.  Pocock,  as  well 
as  others,  observes),  by  which  name  the  Arabic  paraphrast, 
upon  this  place,  explains  that  of  Jektan.  And  this  Cahtan 
they  say  expressly  was  the  son  of  Eber,  the  son  of  Salah, 
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&c.  From  whence  the  name  of  Catanitae,  a  people  in 
Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  and  a  city,  in  the 
territory  of  Mecha,  still  retains  the  very  name  of  Jektan, 
being-  called  Baisath-Jcktan,  i.  «.  the  seat  or  habitation  of 
Jektan,  in  the  Arabian  geographer.  See  Mr.  Pocock's 
notes  upon  Abul-Farajus  concerning  the  original  of  the 
Arabians,  p.  38,  39. 

Ver.  26,  Almodad.]  The  eldest  son  of  Joktan  seems 
to  have_  given  name  to  the  people  whom  Ptolemy  calls 
' AWoyfiaiurai,  in  the  middle  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  river  Lar,  which  runs  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  this  people,  who  lived  a 
great  way  from  the  sea,  might  easily  mispronounce  their 
name,  calling  them  Allnnueota,  instead  of  Almodcei. 

Skeleph,  or  Saleph.]  Was,  it  is  likely,  the  father  of  the 
Salapeni.  For  such  a  people  there  were,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  calls  them  laXaTrjvoi :  who  were  remote  from 
the  rest,  about  the  neck  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  the  spring 
of  the  river  Betiiis. 

Hatzermaveth.]  Though  the  Arabians  write  this  name 
with  the  very  same  letters,  yet  it  sounds  among  them  thus, 
Hadramuth,  or  Cadramuht :  which  the  Greeks  pronounce 
divers  ways,  because  of  the  ambiguous  sound  of  the  two 
letters,  tzadi  and  cheth  ;  for  sometimes  he  is  called  Asar- 
moth,  sometimes  (without  an  A)  Sarmoth,  and  Armoth, 
and  Atermoth,  as  Bochartus  hath  observed;  who  thinks 
the  country  called  Chatramitis  or  Atramitis,  Chatramotis 
or  Atrimotis,  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  children  of 
this  Hadramuth,  as  the  Arabians  pronounce  this  name 
Hatazmaveth.  'Kipafxvra,  Salmasius  shews,  is  the  name  of 
a  city  or  place,  and  'A?pa^Trai,  of  a  people  or  nation.  (Ex- 
ercit.  in  Solin.  p.  489.)  And  the  same  people,  he  observes, 
(p.  490.)  are  called  by  Artemidorus,  'Arpa/iwrTra.,  whose 
country  was  that  part  of  Arabia  which  abounded  with 
frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  cinnamon,  as  Theophras- 
tus  tells  us.  And  Strabo  calls  them  (as  he  there  notes) 
\arpaixwTiTat,  and  Uranius  in  Stephanus,  Xarpa^iVat ;  so 
differently  was  this  hard  word  pronounced :  who  were  so 
famous,  that  Eustathius  Antioch.  Eusebiu.s,  and  others, 
make  this  Hatzermaveth  the  father  of  the  Arabians,  and 
Epiphanius  derives  their  language  from  him;  which  they  (as 
was  said  before)  derive  from  Jektan  himself;  looking  upon 
the  dialect  of  Chadramites  as  barbarous.  See  Bochartus, ' 
lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  16.  where  he  observes,  that  Hatzerma- 
veth in  Hebrew  signifies  the  entrance  of  death,  and  Hadh- 
ramauth  in  Arabic  the  region  of  death.  Because  the  air 
of  that  country  was  very  thick  and  foggy  (and  conse- 
qaently  unwholesome),  as  Arrianus  relates,  who  saith,  that 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh  were  therefore  gathered  only 
by  the  king's  slaves,  and  by  condemned  persons. 

Jerah,  or  Jerach.]  From  whom  came  the  people  called 
Jerachaei,  who  lived  near  the  Red  Sea ;  called  by  Aga- 
tharcides,  and  others,  'AKiXdiot,  Alil(ei:  which  is  the  very 
same  in  Arabic  with  the  other  in  Hebrew.  For  Hilal  is 
the  maon  in  that  language,  as  Jerach  is  in  Hebrew.  And 
the  Nubiensian  geographer  mentions  a  people  about 
Mecha,  who,  at  this  day,  are  called  Bene-hilal,  the  children 
of  Jerach,  as  the  Hebrews  would  have  expressed  it.  It 
seems  they  are  come  more  towards  the  east,  when  an- 
ciently they  dwelt  in  the  south.  Ptolemy  mentions  also  an 
island,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Alila;i,  which  he  calls  'ItpaKuiv 
w7(Toc:  but  it  doth  not  signify  the  Isle  of  Hawks  (as  the 


Greeks  fancied,  who  imagined  all  these  old  words  to  come 
from  their  tongue),  but  of  the  Jerachm. 

Ver.  27.  Hadoram.]  He  seems  to  have  fixed  his  seat  in 
the  utmost  comer  of  Arabia  towards  the  east,  where  there 
was  a  people  whom  Pliny  calls  Drimati :  a  name  easily 
made  from  Hadoramus.  And  the  extreme  promontory  of 
that  country  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Corodamon,  by  trans- 
posing the  letters  D  and  R  from  Hadoramus.  I  can  find 
nothing  more  likely  than  this  conjecture  of  that  great  man 
Bochartus,  who  hath  outdone  all  that  went  before  him  in 
this  argument,  (lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  20.) 

Uzal.]  Abraham  Zachut,  as  he  also  observes,  says,  the 
Jews  (who  in  his  time  dwelt  there)  called  the  chief  city  ^ 
of  Aljeman  by  the  name  of  Uzal.  Now  the  kingdom  of 
Aljeman,  or  Jeman,  is  the  south  part  of  Arabia  Felix  :  as 
the  very  name  of  Jeman  imports,  which  signifies  both  the 
right  hand  and  the  south. 

Diklah-I  Both  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages Z)jc/a 
signifies  a  palm,  or  a  grove  of  palms  ;  which  led  Bochartus 
to  conclude,  that  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whose  country  abounds  with  such  trees,  were  the  poste- 
rity of  this  Diklah.  Both  Pliny  and  Strabo  mention  them; 
And  this  is  far  more  probable  than  the  conjecture  of  La- 
dovicus  Capellus,  that  the  country  of  Dangala,  in  Ethio- 
pia, near  Egypt,  might  have  its  name  from  this  man :  for 
that  is  too  remote  from  the  rest  of  this  man's  posterity : 
and  so  is  AnceXXtToc  mentioned,  as  he  observes,  by  Herodo- 
tus, (Chronolog.  Sacra,  p.  108.) 

Ver.  28.  And  Obal.]  Which,  in  the  Arabic  pronunciation 
is  Aubal,  as  cocab,  a  star  in  Hebrew,  is  in  Arabic  caucab, 
&c.  The  posterity  of  this  Aubal,  or  Obal,  Bochart  thinks, 
passed  over  the  streights  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  out  of 
Arabia  Felix,  into  Arabia  Troglodytica ;  where  we  meet 
with  this  name,  in  the  Sinus  Abalites  (which  others  call 
Aulites),  and  in  a  great  trading  town  called  by  Arrianus 
'AvaXilrtjs ;  and  in  a  people  who  lived  in  that  Sinus,  called 
by  Ptolemy,  'AuaXir-ai,  and  'A^ovXirai ;  I  believe  it  should 
be  'ApovXirai,  from  this  Obal. 

Abimael.]  Which  the  Arabians  pronounce  Abimal;  i.  e. 
the  father  of  Mali,  or  the  Malita ;  a  people  in  Arabia 
next  to  the  Minsei  before  mentioned.  Theophrastus  saith, 
Mali  is  the  metropolis  of  a  country  in  Arabia  the  Spicy  : 
from  whence  the  people  called  Malitse,  whom  Ptolemy 
calls  Manitae,  by  an  usual  change  of  the  letter  L  into  N, 
as  Nabonidus  is  the  same  with  Labonidus,  &c.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Mali  is  the  contraction  of  Abimali:  nothing 
being  more  common  than  in  compound  names  to  omit  the 
first  part.  As  Sittim  (Numb.  xxv.  1.)  for  Abel-Sittim 
(xxx.  49.)  Hermon  very  often  for  Baal-Hermon,  (Judg. 
iii.  3.)  Nimrim  for  Beth-Nimrim,  and  Salem  for  Jeru- 
salem. 

Sheba.'\  From  whom  came  the  Sabeans,  who  sometimes 
comprehend  a  great  many  people,  but  here  are  to  be  taken 
strictly  for  those  upon  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  Minsei 
and  the  Catabanes  :  whose  metropolis,  which  stood  upon 
a  high  mountain  full  of  trees,  is  called  by  ancient  authors 
Saba  and  Sabai,  Sabo  and  Sabas,  as  Salmasius  shews  out  . 
of  Stcphanus,  Agatharcide.s,  and  others  ;  who  say  that  this 
city  was  voXv  KaWiarov,  much  the  fairest  of  all  in  Arabia. 
(Exerc.  in  Solin.  p.  491,  492,  &c.)  In  later  times  this 
name  was  changed  into  Mariaba,  the  ancient  name  being 
lost,  as  the  same  Salmasius  there  observes,  p.  407,  and 
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1118.  Which  Pliny  saith  signifies  as  much  as  "  dominos 
omnium,"  the  lords  of  all :  for  from  Rabba,  to  rule,  comes 
Marab,  which  signifies  in  their  language  (as  Bochart  ob- 
serves) the  seat  of  those  that  rule  :  that  is,  the  royal  city, 
where  their  kings  lived.  The  Nubiensian  geographer  saith, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  hence  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Ver.  29.  And  Ophir.]  Which  the  Arabians  pronounce 
Auphir,  signifying  abundance :  gold  being  found  there  in 
such  plenty,  that  they  exchanged  it  for  brass  and  iron, 
giving  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  gold  for  them.  Bo- 
chart thinks  he  gave  the  name  of  Ou^pij  to  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  mentioned  by  Eupolemus  in  Eusebius :  and  ob- 
serves that  there  were  two  Ophirs,  one  belonging  to  India, 
whither  Solomon's  ships  went  once  in  three  years  (which 
he  takes  forTaprobana,  now  Zeilan),  and  the  other  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  where  the  posterity  of  this  Ophir,  here 
mentioned,  settled.  Whose  country  he  takes  to  have  been 
near  to  the  Sabeans,  their  brethren ;  which  Stephanus  and 
Ptolemy  call  Cassanitis.  The  same  in  sense  with  Ophir ; 
for  Chosan  is  a  treasure,  which  the  Arabians  write  Cha- 
zan,  from  which  comes  the  word  Gaza,  for  abundance  of 
riches. 

Havilah,  or  Ckavilak.]  See  ver.  7.  where  we  had  this 
name  before,  among  the  sons  of  Cush ;  from  whom  the 
Havilah  here  spoken  of  is  very  different :  giving  name,  it 
is  probable,  to  the  country  which  the  Nubiensian  geogra- 
pher calls  Chaulau  :  and  says  it  was  a  part  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, nigh  also  to  the  Sabeans;  which  he  accurately  de- 
scribes.    See  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28. 

Jobab.]  The  father  of  the  Jobabites,  near  to  the  Sacha- 
lites,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  says,  if,  instead  of  Jobaritse  in 
him,  we  should  read  Jobabitae;,  as  Bochartus  corrects  the 
passage,  with  great  reason.  And  thinks  also  the  reason 
of  this  name  to  be  plain:  for  Jebab  in  Arabic  signifies  a 
desert:  and  there  are  many  such  in  tlie  country  of  the 
Jobabites,  above  the  Sinus  of  Sachalites. 

Ver.  30.  And  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  &c.]  This 
conclusion  confirms  what  hath  been  said,  that  all  the 
thirteen  sons  of  Joktan  were  seated  in  Arabia  Felix,  ex- 
cept Obal,  who  went,  it  is  likely,  after  Moses's  time,  over 
into  Abalites  ;  the  passage  being  short  across  that  streight 
beforementioned,  (ver.  28.)  which  was  not  above  four  or 
five  miles  broad.  For  Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now  Mesa,  or  Musa,  or  Muza, 
was  a  famous  port  town  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  frequented  in  their  way  to  the  country 
of  the  Sapharites,  in  the  east ;  from  whom  they  brought 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  such-like  things.  Ptolemy's  "Ta- 
bles plainly  shew  this,  that  from  Musa  the  Sapharitae  lay 
directly  eastward  ;  and  Saphar  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Climax  :  which,  an- 
ciently, it  is  likely,  was  called  Sapliar,  from  the  city  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  And  thus  we  are  to  understand  Moses 
when  he  says  here,  that  Sepher  was  a  mountain  of  the 
east ;  not  eastward  from  Judea,  but  from  Mesha,  which 
was  in  the  west.  See  Bochart,  (lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  30.) 
where  he  observes,  that  the  Arabic  paraphrast  (of  the  Paris 
edition)  takes  Mesha  to  be  Meccha,  and  instead  of  "  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar,"  saith  "  from  Mecciia  to  Medina."  Which 
is  nearer  truth  than  their  opinion,  who  place  the  children 
of  Joktan  about  Copetes,  upon  the  coast  of  India.     But 


he  shews  that  some  of  the  children  of  Cush  settled  be- 
tween Meccha  and  Medina:  and  it  sufficiently  appears 
that  Joktan's  children  dwelt  in  the  inmost  part  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  are  the  genuine  Arabians. 

Ver.  31.  This  is  explained,  ver.  5. 

Ver.  32.  By  these  were  the  nations  divided  after  the 
flood.]  They  and  their  descendants  shared  the  whole  earth 
among  them,  as  it  is  said  expressly,  (ix.  18.)  "  Of  them 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread."  But,  according  to  the 
foregoing  account,  we  find  only  three  parts  of  the  earth, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  possessed  by  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  children.  Which  has  made  some  so  bold 
as  to  say,  there  were  other  people  in  America,  who  were 
not  drowned  by  the  flood.  And  one  of  their  reasons  why 
it  was  not  peopled  from  any  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
earth  is,  that  we  can  give  no  account  how  lions,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  such-like  creatures,  should  get  thither : 
for  none,  sure,  would  carry  them  by  shipping,  though  men 
themselves  might,  by  that  means,  pass  over  into  those  re- 
gions. But  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  they  make  it. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that,  though  the  continent  of  America 
was  found  full  of  such  beasts,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  thither,  yet  none  of  the  islands,  though  very  large, 
which  lay  remote  from  the  land,  had  any  lions,  tigers,  or 
such-like  creatures  in  them.  Which  is  a  demonstration, 
that  these  creatures  were  not  originally  from  that  part  of 
the  earth ;  for  then  the  islands  would  have  been  furnished 
with  them  as  well  as  the  continent ;  just  as  they  are  %vith 
all  sorts  of  vegetables :  and  consequently,  the  continent  it- 
self was  stored  with  these  creatures  from  some  other  part 
of  the  earth.  Which  might  be  done  by  some  neck  of  land 
not  yet  discovered  ;  which  joins  some  part  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  to  the  continent  of  America.  Or,  if  there  be  no  such 
neck  of  land  now  extant,  yet  there  may  have  been  such  a 
bridge  (as  we  may  call  it)  between  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  or  Europe,  and  some  northern  part  of  America;  or 
between  the  south-east  part  of  China,  or  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  the  southern  continent  of  that  other  part  of 
this  world,  though  now  broken  off  (as  many  suppose  Eng- 
land to  have  been  from  France)  by  the  violence  of  the 
sea,  or  by  earthquakes ;  which  have  made  great  altera- 
tions in  the  earth.  And  truly,  he  that  observes  (as  that  great 
man  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  speaks,  in  his  book  of 
the  Origin  of  Mankind,  §.  ii.  chap.  7.)  the  infinite  number 
of  islands,  lying  between  Ihe  continent  of  China  and 
Nova  Guinea,  the  most  contiguous  to  each  other ;  hath 
probable  reasons  to  believe,  that  these  were  all  formerly 
one  continent,  joining  China  and  Nova  Guinea  together, 
though  now,  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea,  crumbled  into 
many  small  islands. 

CHAP.    XI. 

Ver.  1.  And  all  the  earth.]  i.e.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  as  (1  Kings  x.  24.)  "  all  the  earth"  is  explained  ; 
(2  Chron.  ix.  23.)  all  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

Were  of  one  language.]  In  the  Hebrew,  of  one  lip ; 
which  is  one  instrument  of  speech  comprehending  the  rest. 
Their  mouth  formed  the  same  words.     So  it  follows : 

And  of  one  speech.]  Or  word,  as  the  Hebrew  hath  it. 
Some  distinguish  these  two  so  subtilly,  as  to  say,  they 
had  not  only  the  same  language,  but  the  same  manner  of 
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pronunciation ;  which  is  often  very  different  in  the  same 
language.  The  heathens  themsclyes  acknowledge  there 
was  but  one  language  anciently,  (see  Joscphus,  and 
out  of  him  Eusebius,  lib.  ix.  Pra^p.  Evang.  cap.  14,  15.) 
which,  in  all  likelihood  ,  was  the  same  that  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  which  Adam  himself  spake.  For  ilethu- 
selab,  the  grandfather  of  Noah,  lived  some  time  with 
him,  and  spake,  we  may  well  suppose,  the  same  language 
that  he  did.  And  wo  cannot  but  think  the  same  of  Noah, 
who  propagated  it  among  his  posterity  till  this  time.  But 
whether  this  was  the  Hebrew  or  no,  we  cannot  be  certain. 
ITie  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  and  the  Hebrew  writers,  gene- 
rally say  it  was ;  and  most  Christian  writers  have  been  of 
their  opinion:  insomuch  that  R.  Gedaliah,  upon  these 
words,  saith,  "  the  wise  men  among  the  Christians  have 
searched  what  was  the  first  tongue ;  and  all  the  world  con- 
fesses that  from  Adam  to  the  flood  they  spake  the  holy 
language."  Which  it  is  not  to  be  thought  we  have  now 
entire  and  pure ;  but  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  still  re- 
mains in  the  Bible.  As  may  be  proved  by  no  contempti- 
ble arguments ;  particularly  this,  that  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  was  for  some  time  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  who 
descended  from  him ;  and  in  whose  family  continued  the 
same  Itmguage,  which  they  both  spake,  unto  Moses's  days. 

They  that  have  fancied  there  were  more  languages  than 
one,  at  this  time,  grounded  their  mistake  upon  those 
words,  (Gen.  x.  5.  20.  31.)  where  the  sons  of  Noah  are 
said  to  have  had  the  earth  divided  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  tongues.  Not  considering  that  he  speaks  of  this 
very  division,  of  which  he  is  going  to  give  an  account; 
and  briefly  mentioned  there,  (ver.  25.)  For  the  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  immediately  after  mentioned  (who  had 
their  share  in  the  division),  were  not  in  being  when  their 
uncle  Peleg  was  born  ;  as  the  most  learned  primate  Usher 
hath  demonstrated  in  his  Annals,  (A.  M.  1757.) 

Ver.  2.  As  they  journeyed  from  the  east.']  He  doth  not 
speak  of  all  the  posterity  of  Noah,  who,  after  the  flood, 
planted  in  the  east;  much  less  Noah  himself:  but  of  a 
great  colony  of  them,  who,  when  the  east  was  much 
peopled,  chose  to  go  westward.  By  the  east,  most  un- 
derstand Armenia,  where  they  suppose  the  ark  rested, 
and  Noah  with  his  sons  planted.  But  this  hath  great  dif- 
ficulty in  it ;  for  the  mountains  of  Armenia  lay  north  of 
Shinar,  or  Assyria,  and  not  east.  Which  Bochart  solves 
in  this  manner :  Assyria  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
on  this  side,  the  other  on  the  further  side  of  Tigris,  they 
called  all  that  part  beyond  Tigris  the  east  country, 
though  a  great  part  of  it  towards  Armenia  was  really 
northward ;  and  that  part  on  this  side  they  called  west, 
though  some  of  it  lay  to  the  south,  (lib.  i.  Phaleg.  cap.  7.) 
But  there  is  no  need  of  the  help  of  this  solution;  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat  running  a  long  way  eastward  :  from  which, 
when  Noah  and  his  sons  descended,  they  settled,  it  is 
likely,  in  countries  which  were  very  much  eastward  of 
Assyria. 

They  found  a  plain.]  They  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  the  east,  where  the  ark  rested, 
till  they  grew  very  numerous  and  wanted  room  ;  and  then 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  some  of  them  went  west- 
wardly  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  that  pleasant  plain  (as  Mr. 
Mede  fancies)  where  God,  at  the  beginning,  had  placed  the 
first  father  of  mankind^  Adam. 


Shinar.]  By  this  name  we  are  to  understand,  not  only 
that  part  of  Assyria  where  Babylon  stood,  but  all  that 
country  which  bordered  upon  Ttjfris  unto  the  mountains  of 
Armenia;  from  whence  Noah  and  his  sons  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  when  the  earth  was  dry,  and  not  to 
have  gone  far  from  thence,  at  first,  till  they  were  multiplied  ; 
and  then  some  of  them  came  into  this  country,  which  Noah 
had  inhabited  before  the  flood.  Thus  Bochart,  in  the  place 
before  named.  But  there  is  no  certainty  the  ark  rested  in 
Armenia ;  it  might  be  further  eastward,  upon  some  other 
part  of  that  long  ridge  of  mountains  called  Ararat :  from 
whence  they  descended  when  the  earth  was  dry,  and  dwelt 
in  the  lower  grounds,  which  were  warmer  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  mountains. 

But  that  from  the  east  mankind  were  propagated,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  increase  of  arts  and  sciences ;  which,  as 
Dr.  Jackson  observes,  (book  i.  chap.  IG.)  were  in  some 
measure  perfected  there  (in  times  as  ancient  as  any  pro- 
fane history  can  point  us  unto),  and  thence  derived,  as  from 
a  centre,  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  world.  The  ripeness 
of  literature,  civil  discipline,  and  arts,  among  the  eastern 
people,  before  they  did  so  much  as  bud  forth  in  Greece 
or  Italy  (I  may  add  Egypt  either),  is  a  demonstration,  that 
these  were  the  stock,  and  the  other  but  slips  or  branches 
transplanted  from  thence.  Nay,  the  state  and  grandeur 
of  those  eastern  countries,  before  Greece  or  Italy,  or  any 
other  western  people,  grew  into  the  fashion  of  a  kingdom, 
shews,  that  the  eastern  people  were  the  heirs  of  the  world, 
and  other  nations  but  as  colonies  from  them. 

Ver.  3.  They  said  one  to  another.]  i.  e.  Consulted  toge- 
ther. 

Go  to.]  And  stirred  up  one  another  to  lay  all  their  hands 
to  this  work. 

Let  us  make  brick.]  In  that  low  and  fat  soil  there  was 
no  stone,  as  intimated  in  tlie  next  words,  "  and  they  had 
brick  for  stone."  Nobody  doubts  but  thLs  is  a  true  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word  labenah :  for  Herodotus,  and 
Justin,  and  many  others,  describe  the  walls  of  Babylon  as 
made  of  such  materials.  What  chemar  is  (which  was  the  ce- 
ment to  join  the  bricks  together),  doth  not  so  plainly  appear. 
We  translate  it  ^lime  ;  following  herein  a  great  many  of 
the  Hebrews ;  particularly  Kimchi,  who  says  it  is  mortar, 
made  of  sand  and  lime.  But  there  is  much  reason  to 
think  it  was  that  which  the  ancients  called  "A<r^cArof,  a 
kind  of  pitch  (as  Kimchi  himself  acknowledges  some  un- 
derstand it),  which  is.described  by  authors  as  a  very  glewy 
thing,  and  therefore  used  by  Noah,  by  God's  direction, 
about  the  ark.  There  was  great  plenty  of  it  in  Assyria, 
as  Theodoret  here  observes,  from  some  fountains  which 
vomited  it  up  with  the  water.  And  so  Strabo  and  Dion 
affirm,  that  it  was  very  fit  for  this  purpose  ;  and  Herodo- 
tus says  expressly,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  ce- 
mented with  it,  and  so  do  many  others,  both  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  mentioned  by  Bochartus,  (lib.  i.  Phaleg. 
cap.  13.)  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  Arrianus  saith, 
(lib.  vii.)  The  temple  of  Belus,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  of  a  vast  bigness,  was  made  of  brick,  cemented 
with  asphaltus. 

Ver.  4.  And  tliey  said,  Go  to  now.]  At  the  first,  perhaps, 
they  spake  only  of  building  themselves  houses;  but  now 
they  laid  their  heads  together,  and  consulted  to  make  a 
huge  monument  of  their  greatness. 
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A  city  and  a  tower. 1  Some  fancy  one  thing  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  two  words  :  "  a  city  and  a  tower,"  being  a  city 
with  tuiTcts.  But  both  this  verse  and  the  next  express 
them  so  severally,  that  we  ought  to  think  them  to  have 
been  distinct.  Yet,  that  the  tower  was  part  of  the  city,  is 
plain  by  verse  8.  where  it  is  said,  "  they  left  oil'  to  build 
the  city,"  making  no  mention  of  the  tower :  which  was 
contained  in  the  city,  as  a  part  of  it ;  and  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  been  the  Acropolis  (as  the  Greeks  speak), 
a  strong  place  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city;  such  as  we 
call  a  citadel.  For  the  Scripture  by  a  tower,  means  some 
fortress  to  keep  out  an  enemy,  whicli  was  wont  to  be 
built  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  that  it  might  command  every 
part  of  it. 

Some  fancy  the  temple  of  Belus,  beforementioned,  was 
afterward  built  where  this  tower  stood ;  and  was  nothing 
else  but  the  tower  perfected  for  another  use.  Or,  rather,  a 
temple  was  Imilt  round  about  the  tower,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  Herodotus  describes  it,  (lib.  i.)  'Ei/  /ie<Ty 
ht  Tou  kpov  Tvpyoe  uTtptuQ,  &c.  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  was 
a  strong  tower,  &c. 

Whose  top  may  reach  up  unto  heaven.']  i.  e.  To  the 
clouds.  As  much  as  to  say,  an  exceeding  high  tower. 
For  the  same  is  said  of  the  walls  of  the  cities  of  Canaan, 
(Deut.  i.  28.  ix.  1.)  and  therefore  can  mean  no  more  here. 
And  is  an  usual  phrase  in  Scripture;  as,  when  the  Psalmist 
says,  they  that  sail  upon  the  sea  are  sometime  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  (cvii.  2o.)  which  is  a  language  that  other  authors 
speak ;  for  Homer  mentions  a  fir-tree  which  was  ohptwo- 
|i>)^i;c,  extended  to  heaven,  i.  e.  very  tall.  Which  I  note 
to  shew  the  senseless  spite  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  en- 
deavoured to  discredit  this  sacred  story,  by  the  poetical 
fiction  of  the  giants  warring  with  heaven  :  as  if  there  were 
no  more  truth  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  But  St.  Cyril, 
in  his  fourth  book  against  him,  truly  observes,  that,  in 
Scripture,  this  phrase,  ei'c  ovpaviiv,  to  heaven,  is  put  wA  tov 
ii^/ovQ,  for  that  which  is  highly  elevated,  as  this  tower  was. 
Which  being  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  and  length, 
had  another  tower  stood  upon  it ;  and  a  third  upon  that, 
and  soon,  /«x'P'  "3  okto)  irvpyuv  (as  Herodotus  speaks),  till 
tliere  were  eight  towers  in  all :  which  made  it  of  a  vast 
height. 

Let  us  make  us  a  name,  &c.]  Here  he  plainly  acquaints 
us  with  their  intention  in  building  this  city  and  tower : 
which  was  to  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  their  fame  ;  to 
spread  it  far  and  wide,  while  they  were  alive ;  and  that 
their  names  might  live  in  this  monument  when  they  were 
dead :  all  posterity  saying,  such  and  such  persons  were 
the  founders  of  the  first  and  mother  city  of  the  world.  So 
David  is  said  to  have  got  himself  a  name,  (2  Sam.  viii.  13.) 
i.  e.  extended  his  fame  by  his  great  achievements.  And 
God  is  said  to  do  the  same,  (Isai.  Ixiii.  12.  14.)  Therefore 
there  was  no  occasion  for  assigning  other  reasons  for  the 
building  of  this  tower,  when  Moses  gives  one  so  clearly. 
That  which  hath  been  commonly  fancied  is,  that  they 
might  secure  themselves  against  another  inundation  :  from 
which  they  were  secured  by  the  Divine  promise  (if  they 
would  believe  it),  together  with  the  addition  of  a  sign  to  it, 
(ix.  12.)  And,  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  why  did  they 
come  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain  country  to 
build  this  tower ;  which  might  more  rationally  have  been 
erected  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  if  their 


meaning  had  been,  by  this  means,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  future  floods  ?  If  there  were  any  other  meaning  be- 
sides that  mentioned  by  Moses,  I  should  think  that  most 
probable  which  I  find  in  Dr.  Jackson,  (book  i.  on  the 
Creed,  chap.  16.)  That  it  might  be  "  a  refuge  whereunto 
they  might  resort,  and  continue  their  combination:"  some- 
thing of  which  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  nexl  words. 
There  is  a  conjecture  also  made  by  a  most  worthy  friend 
of  mine,  a  good  while  ago.  Dr.  Tenison,  now  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  his  book  of  Idolatry  (which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  these),  that  this  tower  was  consecrated  by  the  builders 
of  it  to  the  sun,  as  the  cause  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  (or  rather,  as  the  most  illustrious  and  nearest  resem- 
blance of  the  Schechinah,  as  I  noted  on  chap.iv.)  and  that  it 
was  intended  as  an  altar  whereon  to  sacrifice  to  it.  But  it  is 
propounded  only  as  a  conjecture :  which  those  Jews  seem 
also  to  have  had  in  their  minds,  who,  by  the  word  Shem, 
(name)  understand  God :  as  if  their  metmiug  were,  "  let  us 
make  us  a  god ;"  and  raise  him  a  temple.  And  perhaps 
future  times  did  convert  it  to  that  use. 

Lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.]  Here  they  speak  as  if  they  feared  a  disper.sion ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  tell  from  what  cause,  unless  it  were  this, 
that  Noah  having  projected  a  division  of  the  earth  among 
his  posterity,  (for  it  was  a  deliberate  business,  as  I  noted 
upon  X.  5.)  these  people  had  no  mind  to  submit  unto  it ; 
and  therefore  built  this  fortress  to  defend  themselves  in 
their  resolution  of  not  yielding  to  his  design.  Thus  the 
most  learned  Usher,  (ad  A.  M.  1757.)  But  what  they 
dreaded  they  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  it :  and  now  there  is  no  memory  pre- 
served of  the  names  of  those  that  conspired  in  this  at- 
tempt. Thus  what  Solomon  saith,  was  long  before  veri- 
fied, ^Prov.  X.  24.)  "  The  fear  of  the  wicked  shall  come 
upon  him."  But  this  evil  by  God's  providence  was  attended 
with  a  great  good  :  for  by  this  dispersion  the  whole  earth 
was  peopled,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  several  great  na- 
tions and  kingdoms. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see,  &c.]  This  is  an 
accommodation  to  our  conceptions,  and  means  no  more, 
but  that  by  the  effects  he  made  it  appear,  that  he  observed 
their  motions  and  knew  their  intentions. 

Which  the  children  of  men  builded.]  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  children  of  men  in  Scripture,  is  opposed  to  children  of 
God ;  as  bad  men  and  infidels  are  to  the  good  and  the 
faithful.  Which  gives  us  to  understand,  that  neither  Noah, 
nor  Shem,  nor  Arphaxad,  Salah,  or  Heber,  were  engaged  in 
tliis  work ;  but  some  of  the  worser  sort  of  people,  who  de- 
generated from  tlie  piety  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  probable 
some  of  the  race  of  Ham;  who,itis  likely,  carried  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Cain  with  him  into  the  ark :  otlierwise  he  could 
not  have  behaved  himself  so  vilely  towards  his  father  after 
they  came  out  of  it.  For  that  terrible  judgment,  it  seems, 
had  not  reformed  him;  and  then  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  grevr 
more  wicked  after  it  was  over.  Josephus  and  others  take 
Nimrod  (his  grandchild)  to  have  been  the  ap^^riyiTt^^,  as  his 
word  is,  ringleader  of  this  crew,  who  combined  in  this  de- 
sign. But  I  take  it  to  be  more  probable  that  he  came  and 
settled  here  after  the  dispersion.  For  there  being  not  much 
above  a  hundred  years  between  the  flood  and  this  time,  it 
is  not  likely  such  a  great  kingdom  could  be  erected  in  that 
space,  as  we  read  of,  (Gen.  x.  10.)    And  therefore  he  grew 
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so  great  after  this  dispersion,  when  he  came  ont  of  Arabia, 
or  some  neighbouring  country,  and  settled  here  in  Babel; 
which  was  called  by  this  name,  upon  occasion  of  the  con- 
fusion of  languages,  and  had  it  not  before.  Which  is  an 
argument  that  what  we  read,  (x.  10, 11.)  must  be  under- 
stood to  have  happened  after  this  time.  But,  if  all  this  be 
true,  that  some  of  Cham's  race  began  this  design,  which 
other  bad  people  were  too  much  disposed  to  follow,  and 
that  they  who  retained  the  true  religion  (from  whom  Abra- 
ham descended)  were  not  of  the  number,  it  is  credible  that 
they  escaped  the  punishment  here  mentioned  (in  the  next 
verses),  retaining  still  their  ancient  seat,  and  the  ancient 
language  also;  which  continued  in  the  family  of  Heber, 
and  was  called  Hebrew.  v 

Ver.  G.  And  the  Lord  said,  &c.]  This  verse  only  ex- 
presses a  resolution  to  spoil  their  project,  and  the  necessity 
of  so  doing. 

Ver.  7.  Let  ?«.]  The  rabbins  fancy  this  is  spoken  to  the 
angels.  But  it  is  beyond  the  angelical  power  to  alter  men's 
minds  so  in  a  moment,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  they  did  before.  Therefore  God  spake  to  him- 
self: and  this  phrase  suggests  to  us  more  persons  than  one 
in  the  godhead.  In  short,  none  but  He,  who  taught  men  at 
first  to  speak,  could,  in  an  instant,  make  that  variety  of 
speech  which  is  described  in  the  next  words.  Novatianus 
therefore  anciently  took  it,  that  this  was  spoken  by  God  to 
his  Son. 

Confound  their  language.]  The  word  confound  is  to  be 
marked ;  for  God  did  not  make  every  one  speak  a  new 
different  language,  but  they  had  such  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which  they  spake  before, 
as  made  them  speak  it  very  differently :  so  that  by  the  va- 
rious inflexions,  and  terminations,  and  pronunciations  of 
divers  dialects,  they  could  no  more  understand  one  ano- 
ther, than  they  who  understand  Latin  can  understand  those 
who  speak  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish;  though  these  lan- 
guages arise  oat  of  it. 

And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  there  were  as  many  se- 
veral dialects  as  there  were  men,  so  that  none  of  them 
understood  another;  for  this  would  not  merely  have  dis- 
persed mankind,  but  destroyed  them.  It  being  impossible 
to  live  without  society,  or  to  have  society  without  under- 
standing one  another ;  for  if  the  father  could  not  have  un- 
derstood the  son,  nor  the  husband  his  wife,  there  could 
have  been  no  comfort  in  living  together.  Therefore  it  is 
likely  that  every  family  had  its  peculiar  dialect ;  or  rather 
the  same  common  dialect  (or  way  of  speaking)  was  given 
to  those  families  whom  God  would  have  to  make  one  co- 
lony in  the  following  dispersion.  Unto  which  dispersion 
they  were  constrained  by  their  not  being  able  to  have  such 
familiarity  as  they  had  before  with  every  body ;  but  only 
with  those  who  understood  their  particular  speech. 

Into  how  many  languages  they  were  divided,  none  can 
determine.  The  Hebrews  fancy  into  seventy,  which  opinion 
hath  much  prevailed,  being  grounded  upon  the  foregoing 
chapter;  where  the  descendants  from  the  sons  of  Noah 
were  just  so  many.  The  Greek  fathers  made  them  seventy- 
two,  because  the  Greek  version  adds  two  more  (Elisa  among 
the  sons  of  Japheth,  and  Cainan  among  the  sons  of  Shem), 
and  the  Latin  fathers  follow  them.  But  this  is  a  very  weak 
foundation ;  it  being  apparent  that  many  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan  ixsed  the  very  same  language  in  their  country,  and 


so  did  Javan  and  Elishah  in  Greece :  and  in  other  places, 
so  many  concurred  in  the  use  of  the  same  speech,  that 
scarce  thirty  remains  of  the  se\enty  to  be  distinct,  as  Bo- 
chart  hath  observed.  See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  9. 
sect.  iii. 

Ver.  8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them.]  Broke  their  combi- 
nation by  making  them  speak  several  languages,  which  cut 
off  the  common  bond  of  one  society.  For,  as  the  unity  of 
one  common  language  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mede, 
p.  362.)  had  knit  all  mankind  into  one  community ;  so 
God  in  his  wisdom  saw  that  plurality  of  languages  was  the 
best  means  to  force  them  into  a  plurality  of  societies. 

Abroad  from  thence.]  Into  all  the  regions  of  the  north, 
south,  and  west;  the  east  being  inhabited  before  by  Noah, 
and  such  of  his  offspring  as  abode  with  him.  Which  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  they  were  immediately  scattered 
into  the  remotest  places  from  Babel,  but  first  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  by  degrees  into  those  which 
were  further  off,  according  as  their  families  increased. 

How  long  this  dispersion  happened  after  the  flood,  can- 
not be  certainly  determined ;  but  we  can  demonstrate  it  was 
not  much  above  one  hundred  years.  For  Peleg  (in  whose 
days  this  came  to  pass,  x.  25.)  was  bom  but  a  hundred 
and  one  years  after;  as  was  observed  before  upon  that 
place.  Now  some  think  this  division  was  made  just  at  his 
birth ;  which  St.  Austin  takes  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
his  father  called  him  Peleg,  "  Quia  tunc  ei  natus  est,  quando 
per  linguas  terra  divisa  est;"  Because  he  was  then  born  to 
him,  when  the  earth  was  divided  by  tfieir  languages.  But 
the  text  doth  not  make  this  out,  for  it  only  says  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided.  And  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan 
(Peleg's  brother)  who  had  their  share  in  this  division,  being 
not  then  bom,  we  must  conclude,  that  if  this  division  began 
at  Peleg's  birth,  it  was  not  finished  till  some  years  after. 
Elmacinus  says  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Peleg's  age;  the 
Hebrews  generally  say  at  his  death.  See  Hottinger's 
Smegma  Orient,  p.  62.  and  166. 

And  they  left  off  to  build  the  tower.]  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  God  overturned  it  by  a  terrible  tempest,  as 

EpiphaniuS  expresses  it.  Toy  irvpyoy  avifiiov  fioXrj  dyl(rrpt\f/t>'. 

Which  is  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Antiq.) 
and  Abydenus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  ix.  cap.  4. 
Praepar.  Evsmg.)  and  divers  others  of  the  ancients;  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  what  others  say,  (particularly  Benja- 
min Tudel.  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  77.)  that  it  was  burnt  by 
fire  from  heaven.  For  Moses  doth  not  intimate  that  it  was 
either  burnt  or  overturned;  but  only  that  they  desisted 
from  their  enterprise :  which  naturally  ceased,  when  they 
could  no  longer  join  to  carry  on  the  building.  Which  may 
rather  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  city  and  tower  stood  long 
after  this ;  and  that  Bochart's  conjecture  is  not  unreason- 
able, that  it  was  the  very  tower  which  was  afterwards  con- 
secrated to  Belus,  described  by  Herodotus,  (lib.  i.)  For  it 
is  evident,  that  though  this  city  and  country  lay  waste  for 
some  time,  men  being  frighted  by  the  confusion  of  their 
languages  from  living  there;  yet  Nimrod,  a  bold  man, 
came  and  made  this  the  seat  of  his  empire  :  and  it  is  very 
probable,  carried  on  that  work  which  was  broke  off  by  the 
dispersion.  For  it  is  not  said,  (Gen.  x.  10.)  that  he  built 
Babel,  (as  he  did  Nineveh,  and  other  cities,  ver.  11.)  but 
only  that  it  was  "  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  the  head 
city,  where  he  made  his  residence. 
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Ver.  9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  if  called  Babel.']  "Which 
sii^nifies  in  Hebrew  confusion;  so  frivolous  is  their  conceit 
who  make  it  to  have  been  called  by  this  name,  from  Baby- 
lon, the  SOB  of  Belus.  All  the  difficulty  is  to  know  who 
called  it  by  this  name.  Some  think  the  children  of  Heber, 
in  whose  family  the  original  language  continued ;  but  it 
may  be  as  rationally  conceived,  that,  in  the  confusion  of 
languages,  all  retained  some  of  the  ancient  words,  and  parti- 
cularly this,  by  which  they  all  commonly  called  this  place. 

Confound  tJie  language  of  all  the  earth.]  That  is,  the 
language  of  all  those  people  who  were  in  this  western  co- 
lony; not  the  language  of  Noah,  and  his  plantation  more 
easterly,  who  kept,  as  I  said,  the  primitive  language. 

Scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face,  &c.]  This  dispersion 
was  so  ordered,  that  each  family  and  each  nation  dwelt  by 
itself;  which  could  not  well  be  done,  as  Mr.  Mede  ob- 
serves, but  by  directing  an  orderly  division ;  either  by  cast- 
ing of  lots,  or  choosing  according  to  their  birthright,  after 
portions  of  the  earth  were  set  out  according  to  the  number 
of  their  nations  and  families.  For  otherwise,  some  would 
not  have  been  content  to  go  so  far  north  as  Magog  did ; 
and  others  suflered  to  enjoy  more  pleasant  countries. 

Ver.  10.  These  are  the  generations  ofShem.]  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  these  here  mentioned  were 
not  all  the  persons  who  descended  from  him ;  but  these 
were  the  ancestors  of  Abram,  whom  Moses  derives  by 
these  from  Shem. 

Ver.  11.  Lived,  after  he  begat  Arphaxad,  five  hundred 
years.]  So  that,  as  he  had  seen  Methuselah  and  Laraech 
before  the  flood,  he  might  also  see,  not  only  Abram,  but 
his  son  Isaac,  who  by  this  account  was  one-and-twenty 
years  old  when  Shem  died. 

Ver.  14.  Begat  Eber.]  Who  was  the  father  of  those  from 
whom  came  the  Hebrew  nation ;  Abram  being  descended 
from  him  in  the  sixth  generation.  And  that  nation  being 
called  Eber,  (Numb.xxiv.  24.)  and  "the  children  of  Eber," 
(Gen.  X.  21.)  it  is  not  reasonable,  as  I  observed  before,  to 
seek  for  any  other  derivation  of  the  name  of  Hebrews. 

Ver.  IG.  Peleg,  or  Phaleg.]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  either 
he,  or  some  of  his  posterity  in  memory  of  him,  gave  name 
to  a  town  upon  Euphrates  called  Phalga ;  not  far  from  the 
place  where  Chaborus  runs  into  it,  upon  which  Harah  (or 
Charrah)  stood,  built  by  Haran,  Abram's  brother. 

Ver.  18.  Reu.]  (or  Ragau,  as  some  pronounce  the  He- 
brew word)  gave  name  to  a  field  near  Assyria,  (Judith  i.  5.) 
or,  as  Tobit  saith,  in  Media;  where  Strabo  mentions  a 
city  called  Raga,  and  so  doth  Stephanus,  'Pdya  voKiq  iv 
Mj]?.i<f.  In  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  life,  if  we 
may  believe  Elmacinus,  (p.  29.)  Nimrod  began  to  reign  in 
Babylon;  and  in  his  days  also,  he  .says,  the  Egyptian  king- 
dom began.  Which  need  not  seem  strange,  though  scarce 
two  hundred  years  were  passed  since  the  flood,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  increase  of  people  in  these  ages,  from  a 
few  planters,  within  such  a  compass  of  time;  and  likewise 
the  extraordinary  fruitfalness  which  God  after  the  flood 
bestowed  upon  them  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth.  For 
he  says  twice  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  immediately  after  they 
came  out  of  the  ark,  "  Increase  and  multiply,  (xi.  1.  7.) 
and  replenish  the  earth."  From  this  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom,  it  is,  that  the  later  Pharaohs  called 
themselves  "  the  sons  of  ancient  kings,"  (Isa.  xix.  11.) 

In  Ren's  time  also,-both  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
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now  began  to  make  images  and  worship  them,  if  Patricides 
may  be  credited.  See  Hotting.  Smegma  Orient,  cap.  8.  n.  10. 

Ver.  20.  Begat  Serug.]  From  whom  (Bochartus  thinks) 
some  of  his  descendants  might  call  the  city  Sarug :  which 
the  Arabian  geographer  says  was  near  to  Charrae,  or  Ha- 
ran. He  first  began  to  celebrate  every  year  the  memory 
of  famous  men,  after  they  were  dead,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  honoured  as  benefactors,  if  we  may  believe 
Suidas,  in  the  word  '^epvx,  and  Damascen,  and  a  long  roll 
of  other  authors  mentioned  by  Jacobus  Geusius,  (par.  i. 
cap.  2.  De  Victimis  Humanis.) 

Ver.  22.  Begat  Nahor.]  The  same  writers  say,  that 
idolatry  increasing  much  in  his  days,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake  (the  first  that  had  been  observed)  which  over- 
turned their  temples,  and  broke  their  images  in  Arabia. 

Ver.  24.  Terah.]  Whom  they  make  to  have  been  an 
idolatrous  priest ;  but  to  have  repented  and  been  converted 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.     See  ver.  31. 

Ver.  26.  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.]  i.  e.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
before  he  had  any  children,  and  then  had  three  sons  one 
after  another ;  who  are  not  set  down  in  the  order  wherein 
they  were  born.  For  Abram's  being  first  named  doth 
not  prove  him  to  have  been  the  eldest  sou  of  Terah,  no 
more  than  Shem's  being  first  named  among  Noah's  three 
sons,  proves  him  to  have  been  the  first-born,  (ix.  18.)  For 
there  are  good  reasons  to  prove  that  Abram  was  born 
sixty  years  after  Haran,  who  was  the  eldest  son ;  having 
two  daughters  married  to  his  two  brothers,  Nahor  and 
Abram;  who  seems  to  be  the  youngest,  though  named 
first,  both  here  and  in  the  next  verse,  because  of  his  pre- 
eminence.    See  ver.  32. 

Ver.  28.  Haran  died  before  his  father,  Sec]  In  his  own 
country  (as  it  here  follows),  out  of  which  he  did  not  go,  as 
the  rest  of  his  family  did. 

In  Ur  of  the  C'haldees.]  That  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  was  next  to  Assyria,  is  called  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dees.  For  Ur,  as  Abarbinel  observes,  was  in  Mesopotamia; 
lying  in  the  way  from  Tigris  to  Nisibis.  And  therefore 
St.  Stephen  makes  Mesopotamia  and  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dees  the  very  same,  (Acts  vii.  2.  4.)  Eupolemus,  indeed, 
as  Bochart  notes,  places  this  Ur,  from  whence  Abram 
came,  (ver.  31.)  in  Babylon;  but  Ammianus  speaks  of  an 
Ur  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  as  beforementioned ;  which 
we  have  reason  to  think  was  the  place  from  whence  Abra- 
ham came,  because  from  thence  to  Canaan  the  way  lay 
straight  through  Charran  (or  Haran),  but  it  did  not  do  so 
if  he  came  from  Babylon.  And  no  good  account  can  be 
given  why  he  should  go  about  through  Mesopotamia  and 
Charran,  when  there  was  a  shorter  way  through  Arabia,  if 
he  came  from  Babylon. 

Ver.  29.  The  father  of  Iscah.]  i.  e.  Of  Sarai,  whom 
Abram  married;  she  being  his  eldest  brother's  daughter, 
sister  to  Lot.  For  Haran  had  three  children.  Lot,  (ver.  27.) 
and  Milchah,  whom  Nahor  married,  and  Sarah,  whom 
Abram  married.  That  is,  Haran  dying,  the  two  remain- 
ing brethren  married  his  two  daughters.  For  if  we  should 
understand  any  body  else  by  Iscah  but  Sarah,  there  is  no 
account  whence  she  descended ;  which  Moses  sure  would 
not  have  omitted,  because  it  very  much  concerned  his  na- 
tion to  know  from  whom  they  came,  both  by  the  father's 
and  the  mother's  side.    It  is  no  wonder  she  should  have 
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two  naincs ;  one,  perhaps,  before  they  came  out  of  Chaldea, 
and  another  at\er. 

Ver.  SI.  Went  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.]  See  what 
was  said  vor.  26,  unto  which  1  have  nothing  to  add  but 
this,  that  this  country  was  so  famous  for  superstition,  that 
the  Chaldeans,  in  Daniel's  time,  were  reckoned  as  a  distinct 
sort  of  diviners  from  magicians,  astrologers,  and  sooth- 
sayers, or  sorcerers,  (Dan.  ii.  2.  10.  iv.  7.  v.  11.)    And  it 
is  likely,  from  some  such  sort  of  men,Terah  and  his  family 
learned  the  worship  of  idols,  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.)    But  though 
he  had  been  an  idolater,  yet  it  may  be  probably  concluded 
from  his  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  with  an  intention  to 
go  to  Canaan  (as  it  is  here  said),  that  now  he  was  become 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.     For  what  should  move  him 
to  it,  but  obedience  to  the  Divine  direction  which  Abram 
received  (as  we  read  in  the  next  chapter),  to  which  he 
would  not  have  agreed,  if  he  had  not  believed  in  God;  as 
Lot,  it  is  plain,  did,  whom  he  took  along  with  him?    That 
word  is  much  to  be  remarked,  which  makes  him  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  their  removal;    Abram   himself  being  go- 
verned by  his  motion :  for  Moses  says,  "  He  took  Abram, 
and  Lot,  the  son    of  Haran,"   &c.    And  though  Nahor 
did  not  now  go  along  with  his  father  to  Haran  (being  left 
behind,  perhaps  to  look  after  some  concerns),  yet  afterwards 
he  followed  him,  with  all  his  family;  as  appears  from 
chap,  xxvii.  43.  and  the  following  chapter.    And  he  also 
forsook  idolatry ;  for  Rebekah  his  grandchild  was  married 
to  Isaac,  and  his  great-grandchildren,  Rachel  and  Leah, 
nay,  their  father  Laban,  seem  to  have  been  worshippers  of 
the  true  God  (though  with  a  mixture  of  some  superstition), 
for  he  makes  mention  of  Jehovah  upon  several  occasions, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.) 

And  they  came  unto  Haran.]  It  is  possible  that  Terah 
going  from  Ur  to  Canaan,  and  staying  in  this  place  called 
the  city  Xappoi,  Charra,  after  the  name  of  his  son  Haran 
(or  Charan),  who  died  a  little  before,  (ver.  28.)  For  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  a  city,  famous  for  the 
death  of  Crassus,  by  the  name  of  Charrae;  situate  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  likely  from  Abram's  bro- 
ther were  derived  both  the  name  of  the  river  and  of  the 
city,  which  the  Arabians  to  this  day  call  Charan,  or 
Charran. 

And  dwelt  there.]  It  is  plain  he  intended  to  go  to  Canaan, 
and  not  to  settle  here ;  but  being  arrested  with  the  sickness 
of  which  he  died,  could  go  no  further. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five 
years.]  Moses  doth  not  sura  up  the  years  of  any  man's  life 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  (as  he  doth  in  chap,  v.)  but  only 
of  Terah's.  Which  he  doth  on  purpose  that  we  may  know 
when  this  new  period  of  time  began,  (of  Abram's  leaving 
his  own  country,  and  thereby  becoming  the  father  of  the 
faithful),  which  we  are  not  to  count  from  the  time  when 
Terah  began  to  have  children,  (ver.  26.)  but  from  the  time 
of  his  death ;  immediately  after  which  Abram  went  on 
towards  Canaan.  See  Usser.  Chronol.  cap.  3.  and  cap.  7. 
From  this  also  we  learn  when  Abram  was  born.  For, 
if  seventy-five  years  (which  was  Abram's  age  when  his 
father  died,  and  he  went  from  Haran,  xii.  4.)  be  subducted 
from  two  hundred  and  five,  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  born 
when  his  father  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old :  that 
is,  threescore  years  after  his  brother  Haran,  as  I  said  on 
ver.  26. 
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jyj-ANY  ancient  authors  speark  of  Abram,  as  Josephus 
observes,  and  out  of  him  Eusebius,  who  names  others 
also,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar,  Evang.  cap.  16,  17,  &c.)  All  that 
I  shall  note  is,  that  one  great  design  of  Moses  being  to 
lead  the  Jews  to  understand  the  genealogy  of  tliis  noble 
ancestor  of  theirs,  he  hastens  to  it ;  relating  other  matters 
briefly,  but  spending  many  pages  about  him.  For  he  com- 
prises, for  instance,  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood,  containing  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  years,  in  the  compass  of  six  chapters ;  but  bestows 
on  the  hLstory  of  Abram  nineteen  chapters,  though  it  con- 
tain no  longer  space  of  time  than  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years. 

Ver.  1.  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram.]  While 
he  lived  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ;  from  whence  it  is  certain 
he  called  him  while  his  father  was  alive,  (xi.  31.)  We  are 
not  told  how  he  spake  to  him ;  for  here  is  no  mention,  as 
Maimonides  observes,  (par.  ii.  cap.  41.)  of  his  speaking  in 
a  dream,  or  a  vision,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  angel ;  but  only 
simply  and  absolutely  that  "  the  Lord  said  to  him."  By 
a  voice,  when  he  was  awake,  I  suppose,  from  the  Schechi- 
nah,  or  Divine  Majesty ;  for  St.  Stephen  saith  expressly, 
"  the  God  of  glory  appeared  to  him,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran,"  (Acts  vii.  2.) 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  own  country,  &c.]  Which  began  a 
good  while  ago  to  be  infected  with  idolatry,  (see  xi.  18. 22.) 
some  of  Shem's  posterity  forgetting  the  Creator  of  all,  and- 
worshipping  the  sun  as  the  great  God,  and  the  stars  as 
lesser  gods.  So  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par.  iii. 
cap.  29.)  where  he  saith  the  Zabii  relate  in  one  of  their 
books  (which  he  there  names),  that  Abram  contradicting 
their  worship,  the  king  of  the  country  imprisoned  him,  and  • 
afterward  banished  him  into  the  utmost  parts  of  the  east, 
and  confiscated  all  his  estate.  A  tale  invented  to  take  away 
from  him  the  honour  of  his  voluntary  leaving  his  country, 
and  to  discredit  this  sacred  history,  which  tells  us  he  di- 
rected his  course  quite  another  way,  towards  the  west. 
Abarbinel,  and  others,  will  not  have  this  call  of  God  to 
Abram  to  have  been  when  he  was  in  Ur,  but  after  they 
came  to  Haran ;  to  which  he  fancies  Terah  came,  because 
of  some  misfortunes  he  had  in  Ur.  But  this  is  invented  to 
contradict  St.  Stephen,  (Acts  vii.  2.)  with  whom  Aben 
Ezra  agrees,  who  expounds  these  words  of  his  calling  out 
of  Ur.  For  it  is  hard  to  find  any  other  reason  why  he 
designed  to  go  to  Canaan,  (xi.  31.)  tl»e  place  whither  he 
went  after  Terah  was  dead. 

Into  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee.]  He  had  the  Divine 
direction,  it  seems,  all  along,  to  conduct  him  in  his  journey. 
But  it  argued,  as  the  apostle  observes,  a  great  faith  in  God, 
that  he  would  follow  him,  not  knowing  the  country  to 
which  he  would  lead  him. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.]  First, 
by  multiplying  his  posterity,  and  then  by  making  them  a 
select,  peculiar  people;  whom  he  distinguished,  by  his 
favours,  from  all  other  nations.    So  it  follows  : 

/  will  bless  thee.]  Bestow  many  benefits  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  upon  them. 

And  make  thy  name  great.]  Make  him  famous  through- 
out the  world ;  as  he  is  to  this  day,  not  only  among  the 
Jews,  but  among  Christians  and  Mahometans.    So  Mai- 
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monides  observes,  that  all  mankind  admire  Abram,  even 
they  that  are  not  of  his  seed. 

And  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.]  Others  shall  be  the  better 
for  thee  ;  as  Lot  was,  and  the  king  of  Sodom,  &c.  Or,  as 
the  Hebrews  understand  it,  thou  shalt  be  so  prosperous, 
that  when  men  would  wish  well  to  others,  they  shall  use 
thy  name,  and  say,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  as  he  did 
Abram." 

Ver.  3.  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  &c.]  The  highest 
token  of  a  particular  friendship  which  he  here  contracts 
with  Abram  (who  is  called  the  friend  of  God)  in  promis- 
ing to  espouse  his  interest  so  far,  as  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  enemies  that  he  had.  Which  is  the  form 
wherein  kings  and  princes  make  the  strictest  leagues  one 
with  another. 

And  curse  them  that  curse  thee.]  Maimonides  will  have 
it  (in  the  place  beforenamed),  that  the  Zabaeans  loaded 
Abram  with  all  manner  of  curses  and  reproaches  (when 
he  was  sent  out  of  their  country),  which  he  bearing  pa- 
tiently, God  turned  upon  themselves. 

And  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.] 
Which  was  most  eminently  fulfilled  in  Christ.  And  here  it 
must  be  remarked  that  this  promise,  of  blessing  all  the 
world  in  Abram,  was  made  to  him  before  he  received 
circumcision,  while  he  was  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  be- 
fore he  had  any  issue,  (for  Sarai  was  barren  and  had  no 
child,  xi.30.)  And  therefore  before  any  preference  of  Isaac 
to  Ishmael;  or  any  distinction  made  between  his  posterity 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  :  in  token  that  they  were  all  con- 
cerned in  this  promise ;  whether  descended  from  Abram, 
or  not.  In  short,  this  promise  only  limits  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  seed  of  Abram ;  but  declares  that  his 
benefits  should  be  common  to  all  other  nations. 

Ver.  4.  So  Abram  departed,  &c.]  Having  stayed  some 
time  in  Haran,  where  his  father  fell  sick  and  died,  he  pro- 
secuted his  journey  from  thence  to  Canaan,  after  his  father 
was  dead.  So  St.  Stephen  tells  us  expressly, (Acts  vii.  4.) 
"  From  thence  (i.  e.  from  Charran),  when  his  father  was 
dead,  he  removed  him  into  this  land,"  &c.  It  was  a  won- 
derful effect  of  Abram's  faith  (I  observed  before)  to  move 
him  to  leave  his  own  native  country  and  go  to  Haran:  but 
it  was  still  a  greater,  after  he  had  travelled  a  long  way  from 
Ur  hither,  to  go  three  hundred  miles  more  from  hence  to 
Canaan  ;  a  country  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  nor  had 
sent  any  body  before  him  to  discover  it:  taking  his  journey 
through  the  dangerous  and  barren  deserts  of  Palmyrena; 
and  having  nothing  to  support  him,  but  only  the  promise  of 
God :  which  made  him  climb  over  the  high  mountains, 
either  of  Libanus,  Hermon,  orGilead;  for  in  that  part  of 
the  country  he  entered,  as  Sir  W.  Raleigh  hath  observed. 
See  ver.  5. 

And  Lot  went  with  him.]  He  might  conclude,  perhaps, 
that  Abram,  being  called  in  a  special  manner  out  of 
Chaldea,  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Shem's 
posterity;  and  that  he  joining  with  him  in  obeying  the  same 
call,  might  claim  the  privilege  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
the  Messiah,  no  less  than  Abram. 

And  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  de- 
parted out  of  Haran.]  See  xi.  ult. 

Ver.  5.  And  all  the  souls  they  had  gotten  (Hebrew,  had 
made)  in  Haran.]  i.  e.  All  the  slaves  born  in  their  house, 
or  bought  with  their  money.  The  Cbaldee  paraphrast  in- 


terprets this  of  the  proselytes  they  had  won  to  God:  for 
such  only  would  Abram  carry  with  him.  And  some  of 
the  Hebrew  doctors  are  so  nice,  as  to  say,  that  Abram 
instructed  the  men,  and  Sarai  the  women,  in  the  true  re- 
ligion :  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  book  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Maimonides,  De  Idolol.  cap.  1.)  and  left  it  to  his  son 
Isaac.  We  read  also  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  25.  that  he  took 
a  house,  which  fronted  Charran,  where,  according  to  the 
ancient  piety,  he  kept  great  hospitality  :  and  inviting  those 
that  went  in  or  came  out  of  the  town  to  refresh  themselves 
if  they  pleased,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them  ;  saying, 
"  There  is  but  one  God  in  the  world." 

And  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.]  We  are  told 
before,  (xi.  31.)thatTerah  went  forth  to  go  to  this  country, 
but  could  not  reach  it,  as  Abram  did  :  who  entered  into 
it,  at  the  north  part  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  following 
part  of  the  story ;  where  we  read  he  went  to  Sichem,  &c. 
and  ver.  9.  went  on  "  still  towards  the  south." 

Ver.  (j.  Sichem  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh.]  Or,  as  Mr. 
Mede,  following  the  LXX.  will  have  it,  the  oak  of  Moreh: 
understanding  by  oak,  not  only  one  single  oak,  but  a  holt, 
or  grove  of  oaks.  See  xiii.  18.  Where  I  suppose  he  intended 
to  have  fixed  his  dwelling ;  had  not  the  temper  of  the  people, 
who  inhabited  that  country,  made  it  inconvenient. 

And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.]  It  was  very 
pertinent  to  Moses's  design,  speaking  of  Abram's  passage 
through  this  country,  to  tell  who  was  at  that  time  possessed 
of  it.  But  it  is  dubious  whether  he  meant  by  the  Canaanite 
a  particular  people  descended  from  Canaan,  as  he  doth 
XV.  21.  or,  in  general,  all  the  nations  which  the  Israelites 
afterwards  destroyed.  It  seems  to  me  the  first  of  these  is 
meant,  and  that  by  land  he  means  only  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Sichem  lay,  which  was  then  possessed  by 
this  particular  people :  for,  in  the  next  place  that  Abram 
went  to,  it  is  said,  "  The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelled 
then  in  the  land,"  (xiv.  7.)  i.  e.  in  that  part  of  the  country : 
where  we  do  not  read  what  entertainment  Abram  met 
Avithal;  but  I  take  it  as  an  argument  of  Abram's  great 
faith,  that  he  would  adventure  among  such  a  rough  and. 
fierce  people,  who  had  no  kindness  for  the  posterity  of 
Shem  upon  an  old  score;  and,  if  the  ancient  tradition  in 
Epiphanius  be  true,  upon  a  fresh  account:  for  he  saith, 
(Haeres.  Ixvi.  n.  84.)  that  this  country  called  Canaan  did 
really  belong  to  the  children  of  Shem,  by  virtue  of  the  di- 
vision made  among  the  sons  of  Noah :  but  the  children  of 
Canaan  had  dispossessed  them.  So  that  these  words, 
"  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  signifies,  they  had 
already  invaded  this  country,  before  Abram  came  tW- . 
ther.  To  whom  God  promising  to  give  it,  he  only  restored 
the  posterity  of  Shem  (from  whom  Abram  descended), 
unto  that  which  the  children  of  Ham  had  wrongfully 
seized. 

By  all  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how  frivolous  tlicir  reasons 
are,  who,  from  this  place,  conclude  Moses  did  not  ^vrite  this 
book :  because  these  words  seem  to  signify  the  writer  of 
them  lived  after  the  Canaanites  were  thrown  out  of  this 
land :  which  was  after  Moses's  death. 

If  these  men  had  not  a  greater  inclination  to  cavil,  thaa 
to  find  out  the  truth,  they  would  rather  have  said  the  mean- 
ing is.  The  Canaanite  was  possessed  of  this  part  of  the 
country  in  Abram's  time,  though  thrown  out  of  it  by 
Jacob's  sons,  (Gen.  xxxiv.)  before  the  ti)ues  of  Moses. 
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Which  is  another  way  of  explaining  these  words :  against 
which  I  see  no  objection  but  this,  that  their  prince  is 
called  an  Hivite,  (xxxiv.  2.)  To  which  there  is  an 
answer,  (ver.  30.)  which  shews  the  people  were  partly 
Canaanites. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram.]  As  he 
had  done  before,  (ver.  1.)  but  now,  it  is  likely,  in  a  more 
glorious  manner ;  to  establish  him  in  faith  and  bbedicnce. 

And  said  unto  him,  &c.]  There  was  a  voice  came  from 
the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  glory,  which  now  appeared  to 
him;  and  told  him  this  was  the  country  he  intended  to 
bestow  upon  his  posterity.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he 
no  sooner  entered  Canaan,  but  God  renewed  his  promise 
to  him,  made  before  he  came  out  of  his  own  country. 

And  it  is  further  observable  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing story),  that  Abram's  obedience  was  constantly  re- 
warded in  kind,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  service  he 
performed :  though,  in  quantity,  the  reward  far  exceeded 
the  service.  Thus,  having  left  his  own  country  and  father's 
house  (which  was  the  first  trial  of  his  obedience),  God  pro- 
mises to  give  him  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  make 
his  posterity  a  mighty  nation.  See  xvii.  6.  xxii.  16. 

And  there  he  built  an  altar,  &c.]  This  was  so  glorious  an 
appearance,  that  it  moved  him  to  ofter  up  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  God,  for  which  he  built  an  altar  here  in  Sichem.  And 
it  being  the  first  that  he  built  in  this  country,  it  made  this 
become  the  first  place  that  was  established  for  public  wor- 
ship, after  the  Israelites  conquered  the  land  of  Canaan. 
For  here  was  the  sanctuary  of  God  in  Joshua's  time,  near 
this  very  grove  where  Abram  first  pitched  his  tent,  and 
built  an  altar,  (Josh.  xxiv.  1.  25,  2G.)  It  continued  famous 
also  in  after-times,  as  appears  from  Judg.  ix.  6. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  mountain,  &c.] 
Though  the  Lord  here  appeared  to  him,  yet  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  trust  himself  among  the  Canaanites  (who  were 
the  chief  of  the  wicked  nations  that  po.ssessed  this  laud),  or 
he  thought  fit  to  see  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  God 
promised  to  give  him :  and  therefore  came  hither,  which 
was  about  twenty  miles  further  southward. 

And  there  he  built  an  altar.]  Upon  the  mountain ;  where 
they  anciently  chose  to  sacrifice,  rather  than  in  other  places. 
And,  it  is  likely,  God  again  appeared  to  him  here,  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  him  against  all  his  fears :  which 
made  him  build  a  new  altar  and  ofl'er  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  to  implore  his  continued  favour. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  the  promise  which  God  made  in 
the  former  place,  (ver.  7.)  he  renewed  again  in  this,  and  more 
atlargc,  after  he  came  out  of  Egypt,  (xiii.  3,  4.  14,  15,  IG.) 

On  the  east  of  Bethel.]  So  it  was  called  in  after-times. 

Ver.  9.  And  Abram  joumeijed,  &c.]  He  did  not  think 
fit  to  fix  yet  in  the  forenamed  place ;  but  made  a  further 
progress  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  after 
he  had  been  in  Egypt  (the  story  of  which  follows),  he  re- 
turned to  this  place. 

Ver.  10.  A  famine  in  the  land.]  Of  Canaan. 

He  went  down.]  Egypt  lay  low  in  comparison  with 
Canaan. 

To  sojourn.]  Not  to  dwell  there :  for  he  doubted  not  of 
God's  promise  to  him,  of  possessing  the  land  which  he  had  left. 

Ver.  11.  Thou  art  a  fair  woman,  &c.]  She  was  now 
threescore  years  6ld:  but  having  comely  features,  and 
being  of   a  fair  complexion    (in  comparison  with  the 


Egyptians,  who  vere  sallow),  she  seemed  to  be  younger 
than  she  was. 

Ver.  12.  Tliey  will  kill  me.]  knowing  them  to  be  a  libi- 
dinous people,  he  was  afraid  they  might  be  tempted  to 
make  him  away,  that  they  might  have  his  wife. 

Ver.  13.  Say,  thou  art  my  sister.]  He  himself,  upon  an- 
other occasion,  explains  in  what  sense  she  was  so,  xx.  12, 
Therefore  he  teaches  her  not  to  tell  a  lie,  but  to  conceal 
the  truth. 

Ver.  15.  Pharaoh.]  The  Egyptian  kingdom  began  about 
three  hundred  years  before  this  (in  the  days  of  Ragau,  xi.  18. 
if  the  Arabian  writerssay  true)  and  now  was  grown  to  be  very 
powerful,  by  the  means  of  some  king  of  this  name ;  which 
(it  appears  by  this  place)  was  very  ancient,  and  continued 
to  be  the  name  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  till  the  captivity 
of  Babylon;  and  we  know  not  how  much  longer.  Just  as 
Ptolemy  was  their  name  after  the  times  of  Alexander;  and 
Cassar  and  Augustus  were  the  names  of  all  the  emperors  of 
Rome;  and  Candace  of  all  the  queens  of  Ethiopia;  and 
the  like  may  be  observed  in  several  other  countries.  Lu- 
dolphus  takes  Pharaoh  to  be  a  compound  word,  signifying 
as  much  as  father  of  the  country :  for  that  is  the  meaning  of 
Phar-ot,  in  the  Ethiopic  language ;  as  Pharmut  is  tnother 
of  the  country. 

The  princes  also,  See]  The  courtiers  who  studied  to  gra- 
tify their  prince's  pleasure. 

Was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house.]  Into  the  house  of  the 
women,  it  is  probable  (for  the  Egyptian  kings  were  now, 
as  I  said,  very  great;  like  those  of  Persia  in  after-times), 
intending  to  make  her  one  of  his  concubines. 

Ver.  16.  Andhehad  sheep,  and  oxen,  &c.]  By  the  gift  of 
the  king ;  besides  those  he  had  of  his  own  before. 

Ver.  17.  AtuI  he  plagued  Pharaoh,  &c.]  Some  of  the 
Hebrews  think  they  had  grievous  ulcers  in  the  secret  parts ; 
which  made  both  him  and  his  servants  incapable  to  enjoy 
either  her,  or  any  one  else. 

His  hou^e.]  His  courtiers  partake  of  the  punishment,  be- 
cause they  were  partners  in  the  intended  sin. 

Ver.  18.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me,  &c.]  Some  think  h« 
speaks  thus  subtilly  to  Abram,  to  see  what  he  would  say  ; 
not  knowing  yet  that  she  was  his  wife.  Or,  that  his  priests 
and  wise  men  had  consulted  the  oracles  about  the  cause 
of  their  plagues.  But  the  simplest  account  is,  that  Sarai, 
being  interrogated  about  it,  confessed  the  whole  truth. 
Whereupon  he  expostulated  thus  with  Abram;  who*^ being 
silent,  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  indeed  she  was  his  wife, 

Ver.  19.  Now  therefore  behold  thy  wife,  &c.]  He  dis- 
claims all  intention  of  abusing  another  man's  wife  (so  vir- 
tuous they  were  in  those  days),  but  would  have  made  her 
his  own,  (as  he  saith  in  the  foregoing  words,  "  I  might  have 
taken  her  to  me  to  wife");  that  is,  a  secondary  wife,  as  the 
manner  was  in  those  days ;  for  it  is  not  likely  he  had  no 
wife  at  all  before. 

Ver.  20.  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men  concemijig  him, 
&c.]  Gave  strict  orders  none  should  hurt  him,  or  any  thing 
belonging  to  him,  but  conduct  him  safely,  whither  he  had 
a  mind  to  go.  And  accordingly,  the  next  words  tell  us 
they  did. 

They  sent  him  away,  &c.]  Not  witli  violence,  but  gav« 
him  a  safe  conduct:  sending  him  away,  perhaps,  with  a 
guard  for  his  security.  Such  was  the  generosity  of  the 
Egyptian  princes  in  those  times. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  J.  NT O  the  south.]  Into  the  southern  part  of  Canaan, 
where  he  had  been  before,  (xii.  9.) 

Ver.  2.  Very  rich,  &c.]  His  riches  were  increased  since 
he  went  into  Egypt,  by  the  bounty  of  Pharaoh,  (xii.  IG.) 
and  (if  we  could  believe  Josephus,  lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  8.) 
by  the  rewards  he  had  for  teaching  them  several  pieces  of 
learning,  which  he  brought  out  of  Chaldea.  The  author  of 
Schalsch.  Hakkab.  quotes  Eusebius's  Proepar.  Evang.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  4.  to  prove  this.  And,  indeed,  I  find  Eusebius  quoting 
Josephus  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  that  book ;  who  says 
he  taught  arithmetic  and  astrology,  of  which  the  Egyptians 
were  ignorant  before :  and  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  Eu- 
polemus,  who  says  that  Abram  was  familiarly  conversant 
with  the  Egyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis  (when  he  went 
thither  by  reason  of  the  famine  in  Canaan),  and  taught  them 
many  things;  particularly  the  celestial  sciences,  which  he 
calls  astrology ;  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

Ver.  3.  Unto  Bethel,  &c.]  Which  was  the  second  place 
whereinhe  dwelt,  after  his  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  (xii.  8.) 

Ver.  4.  Unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  &c.]  This  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  altar  itself  was  either  fallen  or  thrown 
down.  Some  think  demolished  by  Abram  himself,  when 
he  left  the  place ;  others  by  the  Canaanites  when  he  was 
gone. 

And  there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  Com- 
mended himself,  and  all  he  had,  to  God's  protection;  who 
had  promised  to  bestow  this  country  upon  him.  Perhaps 
he  built  the  altar  again,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon. 

Ver.  5.  And  Lot  also,  &c.]  God  had  blessed  him  likewise, 
as  a  faithful  companion  of  Abram  in  his  travels ;  and 
partaker  also  of  his  faith. 

Ver.  6.  The  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  &c.]  There 
was  not  suflScient  pasturage  for  them  both,  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Ver.  7.  And  there  was  a  strife,  &c.]  Wealth  commonly 
breeds  contentions.  Yet  here  was  no  difference  between  the 
masters,  but  between  their  servants:  each  endeavouring 
to  get  the  best  pastures,  and  the  best  watering  places  for 
their  flocks. 

And  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite,  &c.]  This  part  of 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  people  peculiarly  called 
Canaanites,  and  by  the  Perizzites,  (a  very  rugged  and  bar- 
barous nation,  see  xv.  20.)  among  whom  contention  would 
have  been  dangerous,  at  least  very  scandalous. 

Ver.  8.  Abram  said  to  Lot.]  The  best,  the  wisest,  and 
men  of  greatest  experience  in  the  world,  are  most  inclined 
to  peace,  and  most  yielding  in  order  to  it. 

Let  there  beno  strife  between  me  and  thee,  &c.]  There  had 
been  none  yet;  but  their  servants'  quarrel  might  have 
proved  theirs  at  last. 

And  betiveen  my  herdsmen,  &c.]  And  here  signifies  or: 
as  xix.  12.  Exod.  xii.  5. 

For  we  are  brethren.]  Near  kiiLsmen,  whom  the  Hebrews 
call  brethren. 

Ver.  9.  Is  not  the  land  before  thee.]  There  is  room  enough, 
though  not  here,  yet  in  other  parts  of  the  country  :  now, 
since  we  cannot  remain  together,  take  thy  choice  which  way 
thou  wilt  go,  &c.  A  wonderful  condescension  in  Abram, 
to  let  the  younger,  and  least  in  estate,  please  himself.  And 


he  did  not  desire  Lot  to  leave  the  country,  but  only  to  settle 
himself  in  what  part  of  it  he  liked  best ;  that  he  might  be 
near  to  help  him,  as  he  did  afterwards. 

Ver.  10.  Behold  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  &c.]  A  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country,  well  watered  by  the  streams  of 
Jordan :  which  in  many  windings  and  turnings  run  through 
it,  and  at  some  times  overflowed  it;  which  made  the  ground 
very  rich.  And  therefore  Moses  compares  this  plain  to  (he 
garden  of  Eden,  (as  most  understand  those  words,  "  the 
garden  of  the  Lord")  which  was  well  watered  by  a  river 
running  through  it ;  and  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  fat- 
tened by  the  overflowing  of  Nile,  as  this  was  by  the  over- 
flowing of  Jordan. 

As  thou  comest  to  Zoar.]  These  words  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "the  land  of  Egypt,"  immediately  foregoing  (from 
which  Zoar  was  at  a  great  distance),  but  to  those  words  in 
the  beginning,  "  a  plain  well  watered  every  where;"  even" 
to  the  utmost  skirts  of  it,  which  was  Zoar. 

Ver.  11.  And  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan.]  He 
was  invited  by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  without  regard  to 
the  manners  of  the  people ;  which  proved  afterwards  a  great 
affliction  to  him. 

And  Lot  journeyed  east.]  For  the  "  plain  of  Jordan"  lay 
east,  from  Bethel,  where  they  now  were. 

Ver.  12.  And  Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  &c.] 
In  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  people  peculiarly 
called  Canaanites  (ver.  7.  and  xii.  6.)  were  seated:  other- 
wise, if  "  tlie  land  of  Canaan"  be  taken  largely,  the  ♦*  plain 
of  Jordan"  was  also  a  part  of  it. 

Ver.  13.  Themen  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  &c.]  Their  sins 
were  grown  ripe  for  punishment;  having  been  brought  (as 
it  were)  "  before  the  Lord ;"  and  sentenced  at  his  tribunal 
to  the  judgment  which  shortly  after  befel  them. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  &c.]  It  is 
likely  the  Lord  appeared  again  to  him,  (as  he  had  dotae 
formerly,  xii.  7.)  after  Lot  was  separated  from  him :  bottt 
to  comfort  him  in  his  absence,  by  renewing  his  promise  in 
larger  words,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  posterity,  not 
Lot's,  should  inherit  this  country. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  &c.]  He  dwelt  now,  it  is  likely,  upon 
the  mountain,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  (where  he 
pitched  his  tent  before  he  went  into  Egypt,  xii.  8.)  and  re- 
turned to  it  when  he  came  from  thence  (ver.  3,  4.  of  thi.^ 
chapter),  which  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a  fair  and  long 
prospect  of  the  country  every  way. 

Ver.  15.  For  all  the  land  thou  seest,  &c.]  Thatwhole 
country,  some  parts  of  which  he  saw  a  great  way,  in  every 
quarter  of  it,  and  all  the  rest  contiguous  to  them,  wer« 
hereby  assured  to  him. 

For  ever.]  It  doth  not  signify  strictly  time  without  end ; 
but  a  very  long  period.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say  (hat  this 
world  olam,  when  it  is  written  full,  as  they  speak,  that  is, 
with  vau,  denotes  eternity;  though,  without  van,  they* 
confess  it  signifies  only  a  long  time :  but  this  small  obser- 
vation is  quite  overthrown  by  many  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. For  (Exod.  xv.  18.)  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  reign 
for  ever,  this  word  olam  is  without  a  vau,  and  yet  denotes 
eternity.  And  (Dent.  xv.  17.)  where  it  is  said,  "  he  shall 
be  thy  servant  for  ever,"  it  is  written  with  a  vau,  and  yet 
denotes  only  a  term  of  fifty  years  at  the  most. 

Ver.  16.  /  ivill  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
&c.]  More  than  could  be  contained  in  that  land. 
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Vcr.  17.  Arise,  walk  through  the  land,  &c.]  He  would 
have  him,  for  his  satisfaction,  go  and  view  it  all  more 
nearly  in  every  part  of  it.  Or,  he  gives  him  leave  (if  he 
desired  to  understand  more  fully  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  inheritance  he  bestowed  on  him)  to  go  and 
survey  it :  promising  he  would  protect  and  preserve  him 
in  his  perambulation.  Nay,  some  look  upon  this  as  giving  . 
him  a  warrant  tu  take  possession  of  the  country,  though 
he  should  not  yet  enjoy  it. 

Ver.  18.  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent.'\  To  a  place 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Bethel,  where  he  was  be- 
fore. 

And  dwelt  in  the  plain.]  Here  the  word  we  had  before 
(xii.  G.)  is  in  the  plural  number;  and  is  taken  by  many  for 
oaks,  i.  e.  for  an  oaken  grove :  so  the  Arabic  interpreter. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  vapd  riiv  ^vv,  by  the  oak,  in  the  sin- 
gular number ;  for  there  seems  to  have  been  one  oak  more 
eminent  than  the  rest :  under  which  Abram  pitched  his 
tent,  and  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

This  is  confirmed  by  xviii.  1.  compared  with  ver.  8. 
And  indeed  the  ancients  very  much  reverenced  an  oak, 
and  therefore  planted  this  tree  very  frequently.  Jacob 
buried  the  idolatrous  trumpery  of  his  family  under  an  oak, 
(xxxv.  4.)  which  was  by  Schechem,  where  the  place  of 
public  worship  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  Joshua's  time, 
(Josh.  xxiv.  1.  26.)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  also  appeared 
to  Gideon  under  an  oak  (Judg.  vi.  11. 19.  25.  ix.  6.)  And 
of  all  other  trees,  an  oak  was  held  most  sacred  by  the 
heathen  ;  particularly  by  the  Druids.  (See  Pliny,  lib.  xvi. 
cap.  44.  Max.  Tyrius,  Dissert.  34.)  And  Pausanias,  in 
his  account  of  Arcadia,  says,  the  ancients  made  the 
images  of  their  gods  of  oak,  being  the  most  durable 
wood. 

This  oak,  some  fancy,  was  in  being  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  there  was  great  resort  to  it.  (See  Sozomeu, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4.)  Here  Abram  dwelt  a  long  time,  and 
many  great  things  passed  here,  before  he  removed  to  any 
other  place. 

Mamre.]  Was  the  name  of  a  man  among  the  Amorites, 
as  appears  from  the  next  chapter,  ver.  13. 

Wliich  is  ill  Hebron.]  Or,  rather,  by  or  near  Hebron  (for 
so  the  particle  beth  is  often  used),  which  was  a  very  an- 
cient city,  built  seven  years  before  Zoar ;  i.  e.  the  famous 
city  of  Tanis  in  Egypt,  (Numb.  xiii.  22.)  It  was  called 
Arba,  or  Kirjath-Arba  at  the  first,  (xxiii.  2.)  but  in  Moses's 
time,  Hebron.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  say  it  was 
Diot  called  Hebron  till  the  time  of  Joshua,  who  gave  it  to 
Caleb  for  his  portion :  (Josh.  xv.  13. 15.)  and  thence  con- 
clude this  passage  was  not  wrote  by  Moses,  but  put  in  by 
some  other  hand,  after  his  time.  But  I  see  not  the  least 
proof  of  this  assertion,  that  Caleb  was  the  first  who  gave  it 
this  name.  His  grandson,  mentioned  1  Chron.  ii.  42,  43. 
may  rather  be  thought  to  have  taken  his  name  from  this 
place,  than  to  have  given  a  name  to  it.  Besides,  there 
have  been  two  occasions  of  giving  one  and  the  same 
name ;  as  appears  by  what  is  said  of  Beersheba,  (xxi. 
31.  xxvi.  33.)  And  tlierefore  this  city  might  have  the 
name  of  Hebron  in  Moses's  time ;  and  it  might  be  con- 
firmed in  Joshua's. 


CHAP.   XIV. 

Ver.  1.  XjLND  it  came  to  passf&ic.]  It  is  very  easy  to  give 
an  account  of  this  war,  which  the  kings  of  the  east  made 
upon  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  if  what  was 
.said  before  (xii.  6.)  be  admitted ;  that  the  Canaanites  had 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  children  of  Shem,  and  gotten  pos- 
session of  a  country  belonging  to  them  ;  which  they  now 
endeavoured  to  recover  (as  they  had  attempted  before,  ver. 
4.)  For  Elam,  of  which  Chedorlaomer  was  king,  descended 
from  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22.) 

Amraphel  king  of  Shinar.]  i.  e.  King  of  Babylon,  as  it 
is  commonly  understood.  But  it  cannot  well  be  thought 
that  so  potent  a  king  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
those  days,  should  need  any  associates  in  a  war  against 
such  petty  princes  as  those  mentioned  ver.  2.  Or,  that 
the  king  of  Elam,  (whose  quarrel  this  was,  as  appears 
from  ver.  4.)  should  not  be  able  of  himself  to  grapple 
with  them :  or,  that  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c. 
durst  have  adventured,  with  a  handful  of  people,  in  com- 
parison, to  rebel  against  him,  after  he  had  brought  them 
under  his  subjection.  Therefore,  we  must  either  take 
Amraphel  to  have  been  some  small  prince  in  the  country 
of  Shinar,  i.  e.  Assyria  ;  or,  if  he  were  king  of  Babylon, 
that  monarchy  was  not  very  great  in  the  days  of  Abram. 
And  we  must  also  look  upon  the  rest  as  names  of  some 
particular  places  (like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  over  which 
Arioch  and  Chedorlaomer  reigned  ;  who  were  such  kings 
as  those  in  Canaan  when  Joshua  conquered  it :  or  else, 
commanders  of  colonies,  which  they  had  led  out  of  Assyria 
and  Persia,  and  settling  thereabouts,  endeavoured  to  en- 
large their  plantations :  as  the  manner  was  in  those  and 
in  succeeding  times ;  when  the  captains  of  a  troop,  and 
leaders  of  a  small  body  of  men,  were  called  princes  or 
kings. 

Arioch  king  of  Ellasar.]  There  was  a  city  (mentioned  by 
Stephanas,  de  Urbibus)  called  Ellas,  in  Coelo-Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia ;  where  Arioch  perhaps  commanded. 

Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam.]  Concerning  this  country 
see  X.  22.  where  Chedorlaomer  was  either  governor  of  some 
little  province  or  city,  or  a  commander  of  some  troop  of 
that  nation. 

Tidal  king  of  nations.]  Some  take  gojim  in  this  place, 
which  we  translate  nations,  for  a  country  or  city.  But  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  take  it  to  signify  a  people :  who  either  wanted  a 
fixed  habitation,  or  were  gathered  out  of  sundry  regions. 

Thus,  part  of  Galilee  being  inhabited  by  a  mixed  people 
of  divers  countries,  was  thence  called  "  Galilee  of  the  na- 
tions," or  gentiles,  (Matth.  iv.  15.)  There  were  also,  as 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  observes,  several  petty  countries  which 
adjoined  to  Phoenicia  (viz.  Palmyrena,  Batanea,  Apamena, 
Laodicene,  &c.  which  lay  towards  Mesopotamia  on  the 
north,  and  Arabia  on  the  east),  over  which  we  may  suppose 
Tidal  reigned.  Eupolemus,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  re- 
lating this  story,  calls  them  Armenians,  who  made  this  in- 
road upon  the  Phoenicians,  as  Eusebius  tells  us  out  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor.  lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  17. 

Ver.  2.  These  made  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom,  &c.] 
They  were  lords  of  the  coxmtry  called  Pentapolis,  or  five 
cities :  which  were  so  small,  that  there  was  no  need  to 
bruig  a  great  king  from  beyond  Tigris,  with  such  a  mighty 
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monarch  as  he  of  Babylon  is  thought  now  to  have  been,  and 
several  other  nations  between  these  kings  and  Euphrates, 
to  subdue  their  petty  province.  It  had  been  madness  also 
for  these  kings  to  resist  such  powerful  armies  as  the  eastern 
kings  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  brought  against 
them.  And  therefore  I  think  it  reasonable,  by  the  kings 
in  the  first  verse,  to  understand  some  such  petty  princes 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  second. 

Ver.  8.  Valley  of  Siddim.]  The  five  cities  stood  in  this 
goodly  valley,  which  now  is  the  Salt-Sea  or  Lake ;  since 
the  overthrow  of  these  cities  by  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven.  Some  will  not  have  Siddim  a  proper  name,  but 
translate  it  ploughed  lands  ;  in  which  this  valley  was  very 
rich. 

Ver.  4.  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  &c.] 
This  shews  he  was  the  principal  in  this  war :  and  if  he 
had  been  king  of  all  that  country  called  Elam,  we  cannot 
think  he  would  have  passed  through  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  as  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  Arabia,  to 
conquer  five  towns  :  all  whose  riches  could  not  counter- 
vail the  charge,  though  he  had  sent  only  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, with  a  small  force,  to  bring  them  under. 

Ver.  5.  Smote  the  Rephaims.}  In  their  way  to  Sodom 
they  subdued  these  warlike  people,  who,  it  is  likely,  op- 
posed their  passage  into  Pentapolis.  And  these  Rephaims, 
it  appears  by  xv.  20.  were  a  part  of  Canaan's  posterity, 
situate  (as  one  may  gather  from  Josh.  xii.  4.  xiii.  12.)  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  or  Batanea.  They  were 
of  a  giant-like  stature :  and  therefore  the  LXX.  here  and 
in  other  places,  instead  of  Rephaim,  have  giants. 

Ashtaroth-Karnaim.}  It  is  plain  from  the  forenamed 
place,  and  from  Deut.  i.  4.  that  Ashtaroth  was  a  place  in 
Bashan.  Whether  so  called  because  the  goddess  Astarte, 
».  e.  Diana  or  Juno,  was  here  worshipped,  nobody  can 
i-esolve.  They  that  are  of  this  opinion  fancy  that  Kar- 
TUtim,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  two-horned,  denotes  the 
new  moon.  But  this  word  may  as  well  denote  that  Ash- 
taroth was  a  city  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 

And  the  Ziizims.']  Another  warlike  people  thereabouts  : 
who,  some  think,  are  the  same  with  the  Zamzummims, 
(Dent  ii.  20.) 

The  Emims.]  It  appears  from  Dent.  ii.  9, 10,  &c.  that 
these  were  also  a  gigantic  people,  and  near  neighbours  to 
the  Horites,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  For  the  Emims 
possessed  Ar  and  the  field  of  Kirjath-Jearim ;  and  the 
Horites  possessed  Mount  Seir;  till  the  former  were  driven 
out  by  the  Moabites,  and  the  latter  by  the  children  of 
Esau :  and  then  the  country  of  the  Emims  was  called 
Moab,  and  the  country  of  the  Horites  was  called  Edom. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  returned.]  From  the  conquest  of  the 
forenamed  people. 

And  came  to  En-mishpat.]  Fell  upon  this  country,  which 
was  called  afterward  by  this  name,  because  God  here 
judged  the  Israelites  for  their  raurmurings  and  contention 
with  Moses.  From  whence  also  it  was  called  Kadesh, 
because  here  the  Lord  was  sanctified  among  them.  (Numb. 
XX.  13.) 

All  the  country  of  the  Atnalekites.]  The  country  which 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Amalekites,  who  were  not 
yet  in  being ;  for  they  were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  as 
Moses  shews,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16.) 

And  also  the  Amorites,  icho  dwelt  in  Hazezon-Tamer.] 


Which  is  the  same  with  En-Gaddi,  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
(2  Chron.  xx.  2.) 

Ver.  10.  Full  of  slime-pits.]  Into  which  they  hoped  their 
enemies  might  fall,  and  so  be  broken :  which  made  them 
draw  up  their  army,  and  wait  for  them  in  this  place. 

And  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled.]  Were 
routed,  as  we  now  speak.     Of  the  word  slime,  see  xi.  3. 

And  fell  there.]  i.  e.  A  great  slaughter  was  made  of  their 
armies ;  for  they  themselves  escaped  it  appears  by  the  - 
following  part  of  the  story.  Some  will  have  it,  that  many 
of  them  fell  into  those  slime-pits,  in  which  they  hoped  to 
have  seen  their  enemies  plunged.  But  the  simplest  sense 
is,  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  as  it  follows, 
escaped  to  the  mountain :  but  made  such  ill  use  of  their 
preservation,  from  being  killed  with  their  fellows,  that  they 
only  lived  to  sufi"er  a  greater  vengeance. 

Ver.  11.  Ajid  they  took  all  the  goods,  &c.]  This  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  rest  of  his  confede- 
rates in  this  war,  were  but  petty  princes  (like  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  8tc.),  for,  having  broken  the  army 
of  the  five  kings,  they  rested  contented,  and  marched  away 
with  the  prisoners  and  booty;  but  took  not  one  of  their 
cities :  which,  if  they  had  been  such  great  kings  as  is  ima- 
gined, they  would  have  certainly  sacked,  and  perhaps 
burnt,  if  they  had  not  thought  fit  to  keep  them.  But  we 
read  (ver.  17.)  the  king  of  Sodom  still  reigned  after  this 
victory,  and  went  out  of  his  city  to  meet  Abram. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  took  Lot,  &c.]  Who  is  here  called 
"  his  brother's  son,"  and  ver.  14.  and  16.  "  Abram's  bro- 
ther." This  was  the  foundation  of  Abram's  quarrel  with 
the  four  kings;  whose  war  was  just  against  the  king  of 
Sodom  and  his  confederates:  but  they  unjustly  seized 
upon  Lot  and  his  goods,  who  was  but  a  sojourner  in  that 
country,  and  had  no  hand  in  their  revolt. 

Who  dwelt  in  Sodom.]  In  the  country  of  Sodom,  where 
he  hired  some  groimd  for  his  cattle;  but  it  is  not  likely  he 
yet  dwelt  in  the  city  (for  then  he  had  not  been  taken  captive), 
but  after\vards  for,  more  security,  betook  himself  thither. 

Ver.  13.  Told  Abram  the  Hebrew.]  So  called  from  his 
ancestor  Heber,  as  was  before  observed.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  if  he  had  been  called  by  this  name,  as 
many  think,  only  from  his  passing  over  the  Euphrates 
(which  the  LXX.  took  to  be  the  reason,  when  they  trans- 
lated it,  TTtparijc),  it  would  not  have  descended  to  all  his 
posterity,  who  did  not  come  from  beyond  the  river.  So 
little  a  thing  as  that  would  not  have  given  a  name  to  a 
whole  and  eminent  nation ;  who  are  usually  denominated 
from  some  eminent  progenitor. 

And  these  were  confederate  with  Abram.]  The  three 
forenamed  families  were  near  neighbours  to  Abram ; 
who,  it  is  likely,  fanned  (as  we  now  speak)  some  ground 
of  them :  and  so  entered  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence,  - 
having  the  same  interest.  I  should  think  also,  that,  having 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  not  far  from  them,  (ver. 
18.)  they  were  good,  pious  people  (rather  than  conclude, 
as  I  find  some  do,  that  they  were  utter  strangers  to  the 
true  religion),  which  made  Abram  more  forward  to  em- 
brace, if  not  to  court,  their  friendship.  For  the  sins  of 
the  Amorites  being  not  yet  full,  (xv.  16.)  there  might  be 
some  remainders  of  true  piety  among  them :  and  it  is  no 
argument,  that  because  these  three  families  were  of  that* 
nation,  they  were  wicked  idolaters. 
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Ver.  14.  Armed  his  trained  servants.]  Drew  forth  a  se- 
lect number  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  instructed  to 
handle  arms,  in  case  of  any  assault  by  robbers  or  inju- 
rious neighbours.  We  read  before  (xii.  5.)  of  the  servants 
tliey  brought  with  them  from  Haran;  and  now  they  were 
more  increased,  as  their  cattle  were  (xii.  1^.  xiii.  2.  6.)  so 
that  he  might  well  make  a  little  army  out  of  them. 

And  pursued  (hem  to  Dan.]  As  far  as  that  place,  where 
one  of  the  heads  or  springs  of  Jordan  breaks  forth,  called 
Dan,  as  Josephus  relates,  where  he  speaks  of  this  very 
history,  (lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  10)  This  plain  and  short  ac- 
count of  this  word  Dan,  overthrows  the  argument  which 
cavillers  draw  from  hence  to  prove  that  Moses  did  not 
write  this  book. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  divided  himself  against  them,  he  and  his 
servants,  by  night.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  here  reads,  "  His 
companions  being  divided,  he  fell  upon  them  by  night:" 
minding  rather  the  sense  than  the  words.  For  here  is  no 
mention  of  any  but  Abram  and  his  servants:  though  it 
appears  by  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  that  his  confede- 
rates beforemontioned,  (ver.  13.)  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre, 
joined  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Which  they  managed 
with  great  judgment  (for  stratagems  in  war  were  never 
wanting  from  the  beginning),  Abram  and  his  servants 
making  one  troop  or  battalion  (as  they  now  speak),  and 
the  confederates  making  three  more.  Who,  dividing 
themselves,  fell  upon  the  four  kings,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  their  C2unp ;  that  they  might  the  more  distract  them, 
and  make  them  apprehend  their  forces  to  be  more  nume- 
rous than  indeed  they  were.  They  were  put  also  into 
the  greater  confusion,  because  this  assault  was  made  in 
the  night :  when,  perhaps,  they  were  buried  both  in  wine 
and  in  sleep. 

Unto  Hobah.]  Which  lay  in  the  vale  between  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus :  called  by  Amos,  (i.  5.)  the  valley  of  Aven, 
and  Beth-Eden,  or  the  seat  of  pleasure.  In  this  vale  was 
Damascus  seated. 

Ver.  IG.  He  brought  back  all  the  goods,  &c.]  All  the 
prey,  whether  in  money,  cattle,  or  other  things,  which  the 
four  kings  had  carried  away. 

Tlie  women  also,  and  the  people.]  It  seems  they  had 
carried  away  all  the  people  of  Pentapolis,  who  did  not 
flee  to  the  moimtains  or  fenced  cities ;  and  [women,  in  those 
days,  were  a  special  part  of  their  booty. 

Ver.  17-  Went  out  to  meet  him.]  To  congratulate  his 
victory;  and  to  desire  his  people  might  be  restored  to 
him. 

At  the  valley  of  Sliaveth .]  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  place,  wherein  the  king  (that  is  Melchizedec,  I 
guess  by  what  follows)  took  delight :  whence  it  was 
called  the  King's  Dale  :  in  which  the  King  of  Sodom  met 
Abram;  and  Melchizedec  entertained  him  with  bread 
and  wine. 

Ver.  18.  And  Melchizedec]  The  Jews  generally  say  this 
was  Shem,  the  sou  of  Noah.  But  we  have  reason  to  look 
upon  this  opinion  as  proceeding  from  their  pride  and  va- 
nity :  which  could  not  endure  to  think  the  father  of  their 
nation  had  any  superior  in  another  nation,  especially 
among  the  Canaanites.  And  therefore  they  will  have 
Abram  to  have  been  blessed  by  his  great  ancestor, 
Shem ;  to  whom  also  he  paid  tithes :  which  is  a  fancy  so 
plainly  confuted  by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  is 


strange  any  Christian  should  follow  it.  For  he  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  Melchizedec  was  not  yeyeaXoyoi/^ievoc  c{  airwK, 
(vii.  6.)  his  descent,  or  pedigree,  was  not  counted  from  them; 
which  is  not  true  of  Shem.  Nor  could  Shem  be  said  to 
be  without  father  or  mother;  whose  genealogy  is  evident 
from  Adam.  Nor  was  Shem's  priesthood,  if  he  had  any, 
of  a  diflerent  order  from  Levi's ;  who  wius  in  his  loins,  as 
well  as  in  the  loins  of  Abram.  And  therefore  it  could 
not  be  said  that  Levi  paid  him  tithes  in  the  loins  of  Abram, 
but  it  would  be  as  true  that  he  received  tithes  in  the 
loins  of  Shem :  for,  according  to  this  interpretation,  he 
was  in  the  loins  both  of  him  that  received  tithes,  and  of 
him  that  paid  them ;  and  so  the  whole  argumentation  of 
the  apostle  falls  to  the  ground.  But  setting  aside  these 
and  other  Christian  reasons  (which  are  strongly  urged  by 
Bochartus,  lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  1.)  there  is  no  cause,  that 
we  can  discern,  why  Moses  should  call  Shem  (whom  he  so 
often  mentions)  by  any  other  name  than  his  own ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  Shem  reigned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  which 
now  was  in  the  possession  of  his  brother's  son :  nor  could 
Abram  be  said  to  sojourn  there  as  in  a  strange  country, 
if  his  noble  ancestor,  Shem,  had  been  a  king  there.  Nor 
is  this  an  ancient  opinion  among  the  Jews,  at  least  not 
constantly  believed:  for  Josephus  says  expressly,  that 
Melchizedec  was  Xavayaiuv  Swaffrrie,  a  potentate  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, (lib.  vii.  de  Bello  Jud.  cap.  18.)  And  yet  it  was 
so  common,  that  it  went  to  the  Samaritans,  as  Epiphanius 
tells  us,  Haeres.  Iv.  n.  6.  (though  not  to  the  Arabians,  who 
say  he  was  the  son  of  Peleg.  See  Hotting.  Smegma 
Orient.  256.  269.  306.)  and  many  Christians  have  embraced 
it,  merely  (as  far  as  I  can  discern)  because  they  would 
not  acknowledge  any  good  man  to  have  been  then  among 
the  Canaanites.  Some  heretics  held  him  to  be  ^uyaXrjy 
riya  Bvyafiiv,  as  Epiphanius  tells  us  in  the  place  foremen- 
tioned,  (Numb.  I.)  Which  was  the  opinion  of  Hieracas, 
a  great  scholar  and  famous  physician  in  Egypt.  (Haeres. 
Ixvii.  n.  3.)  And  some  of  the  church  took  him  to  have 
been  the  Son  of  God  himself,  who  then  appeared  to  Abram, 
ey  Uef  dydpujirov,  in  the  form  of  a  man.  (Hasres.  Iv. 
n.  7.)  But  the  plain  truth  is,  he  was  a  king  and  priest 
(for  those  two  offices  anciently  were  in  the  same  person) 
in  that  country :  where  men  were  not  as  yet  wholly  dege- 
nerated, and  fallen  from  the  true  religion. 

King  of  Salem.]  It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  this 
Salem  was  the  same  with  Jerusalem.  For  it  is  plain,  as 
Bochart  observes,  (lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  4.)  that  Salem  was 
in  the  way  which  led  from  the  valley  of  Damascus  unto 
Sodom :  which  we  learn  from  this  very  place  of  Scripture. 
And  so  St.  Jerome  says,  that  he  learned  from  the  Jews  in 
his  time,  that  it  was  seated  on  this  side  of  Jordan :  and  it 
retained  its  name  in  our  Saviour's  days,  as  appears  by  the 
story  of  John's  baptizing  near  Salem.  (John  iii.  23.)  Seve- 
ral of  the  fathers  are  of  the  same  mind,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Selden  in  his  Review  of  the  History  of  Tithes,  p.  452. 

Brought  forth  bread  and  wine.]  This  he  did  as  a  king, 
not  as  a  priest:  for  it  was  not  an  act  of  religion  but  of 
hospitality.  Thus  heathens  themselves  understood  this 
history,  as  we  find  by  Eupolemus,  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  17.)  who  saith  he  received  Abram  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  strangers,  in  a  city  called  Argarizin, 
which  he  interprets  the  Mount  of  the  Most  High.  We 
know  not  in  what  language  it  so  signifies,  or  whether  it  bo 
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misprinted  for  Harellon:  but  I  think  the  plain  sense  is, 
that  he  treated  Abram  and  his  followers,  by  causing 
provisions  to  be  brought  forth  for  their  refreshment  after 
the  fight.  For  bread  and  wine  comprehend  all  sorts  of 
provision  for  their  repast :  as  to  eat  bread  with  another, 
in  this  book,  is  to  feast  with  him,  (xliii.  25.)  And  thus 
Tertullian,  it  is  certain,  understood  it ;  who  saith  ex- 
pressly, he  brought  them  forth  to  Abram,  and  offered 
them  to  him,  and  not  to  God,  (lib.  adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  3.) 
And  Epiphanius  observes,  that  the  word  in  the  Greek  is 
not  icariycyKe  but  t^ifiaXf,  not  he  Offered,  but  brought  out. 
So  it  seems  his  copy  had  it. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  blessed  him.]  This  he  did  as  a  priest 
(which  office  is  just  beforementioned)  as  he  did  the  other 
as  a  king. 

Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God.]  He  prayed 
God  to  confirm  the  blessing,  which  he  had  pronounced 
upon  him. 

Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.]  Rather  Creator,  as  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgar  Latin  translate  it.  (See  Dr.  Spencer, 
lib.  i.  de  Leg.  Hebr.  cap.  4.  §.  10.  and  Lud.  de  Dieu  before 
him,  in  his  notes  on  this  place,  and  Hotting.  Smegma 
Orient,  p.  87.)  By  this  and  the  next  verse,  wherein  he 
gives  glory  to  the  most  high  God  for  Abram's  victory,  it 
is  apparent  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  one  only  true 
God,  and  maker  and  governor  of  all  things.  To  whom 
he  also  ministered  in  the  office  of  a  priest,  who  blessed 
men  in  his  name. 

And  he  gave  him.]  i.  e.  Abram  gave  to  Melchizedec,  as 
the  apostle  explains  it,  (Heb.  vii.  2.)  But  the  words  are 
so  doubtful  as  they  lie  here,  that  Eupolemus  (in  the  place 
abovementioned)  thought  Melchizedec  had  bestowed  gifts 
upon  Abram. 

Tithes  of  all.]  He  doth  not  say  of  what  all ;  but  that 
which  goes  before  leads  us  to  think  he  means  tithes  of  all 
the  spoil,  which  he  had  taken  from  Chedorlaomer,  &c. 
For  he  had  nothing  else  there  to  tithe,  unless  it  were  the 
remainder  of  the  provision  he  had  carried  along  with  him 
in  this  expedition :  all  the  rest  of  his  own  estate  being 
many  miles  ofi*,  at  Mamre.  And  thus  Josephus  interprets 
it,  itK&Triv  rijc  \eias,  the  tithe  of  what  loas  gotten  by  war. 
And  thus  the  apostle  himself  seems  to  expound  it,  (Heb. 
vii.)  For  having  said  (ver.  2.)  he  gave  him  the  "  tenth  part 
of  all ;"  when  he  comes  to  argue  from  this,  he  calls  it  "  the 
tenth  part  of  the  spoils,"  (verse  4.)  And,  indeed,  it  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  to  offer  to  God  (whose  priest  Melchi- 
zedec was)  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  took  in  war.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  reports  it  of  the  Greeks,  and  many  authors 
of  the  Romans.  From  whence  we  cannot  infer,  that  they 
gave  only  tithes  of  such  things ;  but  rather  that  these  were 
extraordinary  acknowledgments  of  God's  mercy  to  them, 
which  it  was  usual  to  make  out  of  those  possessions  which 
he  had  blessed  them  withal.  For  why  should  they  give 
tithe  of  the  spoils,  if  they  were  not  wont  to  pay  tithe 
of  other  things  ?  And,  therefore,  St.  Chrysostom  makes 
this  reflection  upon  this  practice  of  Abram,  that  it 
should  teach  us  to  be  willing  and  ready  to  offer  unto 
God,  d-tra(>\ae,  the  first-fruits  of  all  that  he  hath  bestowed 
on  us.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  story  of  Jacob,  which, 
together  with  this  of  Abram,  shews  plainly  the  custom 
of  paying  tithes  was  before  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  that 
not  only  of  the  spoils  of  war,  but  of  their  flocks,  corn, 
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and  other  fruit,  which  Jacob  vowed  unto  God,  (xxxviii. 
22.)     See  there. 

Ver.  21.  Give  me  the  persons,  &c.]  A  truly  generous  dis- 
position, becoming  a  king,  to  love  the  persons  of  his  sub- 
jects better  than  their  goods. 

Ver.  22.  I  have  lift  up  my  hand.]  i.  e.  Sworn,  as  the 
phrase  is  used  in  many  places,  (Exod.  vi.  8.  Numb.  xiv. 
30,  &c.) 

Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.]  See  ver.  19. 

Ver.  23.  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread,  &c.]  i.  e.  The 
meanest  thing. 

/  have  made  Abram  rich.]  He  would  have  this  to  be 
only  the  work  of  God  ;  who  promised,  a  great  while  ago, 
to  bless  him,  and  had  now  renewed  his  promise  by  Mel- 
chizedec. And  he  would  not  have  it  thought  that  love  of 
spoil  had  carried  him  to  the  war  ;  but  only  love  of  justice. 
In  short,  here  is  a  most  noble  example  (as  Maimonides 
observes,  par.  iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  50.)  of  contented- 
ness  with  what  he  had,  of  despising  riches,  and  seeking 
praise  rather  from  virtue. 

Ver.  24.  Except  only  that  which  the  young  men  (i.  e.  the 
soldiers)  have  eaten.]  For  which  he  did  not  think  it  rea- 
sonable they  should  pay. 

And  the  portion  of  them  that  went  with  me.]  He  could 
not  bind  his  confederates  by  his  own  act,  but  left  them  to 
deal  with  their  countrymen  as  they  pleased :  in  either 
keeping  their  share  of  the  spoil,  or  parting  with  it,  as  he 
had  done.  The  Jews  truly  observe,  that  they  who  stayed 
with  the  stuff  and  carriages,  had  their  portion  equal  with 
those  that  fought :  as  we  read  in  the  story  of  David,  (1  Sam . 
XXX.  25.)  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  custom  was  as  old 
as  Abram's  time;  which  they  would  gather  from  this  place. 
For  here  they  take  the  young  men  for  those  who  fought 
and  pursued  the  enemy :  and  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre, 
stayed  to  guard  the  carriage.  But  1  see  no  ground  for  this,  it 
being  most  probable,  as  I  observed  before,  that  they  attacked 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  Abram's  servants ;  and  thereby  ac- 
quired a  title  to  part  of  the  spoil.  But  whether  we  con- 
sider it  this  way,  or  the  other,  Abram  could  not  give  away 
their  right,  when  he  generously  parted  with  his  own. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Ver.  1.  -And  after  these  things.]  After  this  great  victory, 
and  his  generous  refusal  of  the  king  of  Sodom's  offer. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abram.]  God  revealed 
himself  more  clearly  to  him.  For  this  is  the  first  time  we 
read  of  "  the  word  of  the  Lord"  coming  to  him ;  and  of  his 
having  a  vision :  that  is,  being  made  a  prophet,  and  that 
in  a  high  degree,  God  revealing  his  mind  to  him,  not  in  a 
dream  but  in  a  vision ;  when  he  was  awake,  but  having  his 
senses  (as  Maimonides  explains  it)  bound  up  from  their  or- 
dinary functions ;  during  the  time  that  the  heavenly  influ- 
ence  came  upon  his  mind,  and  diffused  itself  to  his  imagi^ 
nation,  where  it  represented  several  things  to  him.  (More 
Nev.  par.  ii.  cap.  41.)  But  these  words  may  be  under- 
stood of  his  having  these  things  represented  to  him  by  the 
Divine  Majesty,  when  he  was  perfectly  awake,  and  used 
all  his  senses. 

Fear  not,  Abram,.]  He  heard  these  words,  while  he  was 
in  tlie  ecstacy  (according  to  Maimouides's  explication), 
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enconragiug  his  hupe  in  God,  that  he  and  Lot  should  be 
safe  from  any  new  invasion  by  these  or  any  other  enemies. 
For,  perhaps,  there  were  some  rumours  abroad  of  the  As- 
syrians recruiting  their  forces,  with  an  intention  to  renew 
the  war. 

/  am  thy  shield.]  I  will  protect  and  defend  thee. 

And  thy  exceeding  great  reward.]  Will  give  thee  far 
more  than  thou  hast  lately  denied  to  take  for  my  sake. 

Ver.  2.  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thon  give  me,  &c.]  What 
good  will  all  the  riches  in  the  world  do  me,  if  I  have  not  a 
child  to  inherit  my  estate  ? 

To  go  childless.]  Is  to  die  (to  go  out  of  the  world  with- 
out children),  as  Luke  xxii.  22.  "  truly  the  Son  of  man 
goetli ;"  I.  e.  must  die  shortly.  He  doth  not  slight  God's 
promise  made  in  the  forngoing  verse;  but  only  desires 
him  to  be  so  gracious  as  to  give  him  a  child  for  his  reward. 

And  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this,  &c.]  He  that  takes 
care  of  all  I  have  (and  therefore  deserves  best  of  me),  is 
not  of  my  kindred. 

Eliezer  of  Damascus.]  Some  think  this  signifies  no  more, 
but  that  he  was  born  of  a  Syrian  woman. 

Ver.  3.  And  Abram  said,  &c.]  He  repeats  the  same 
again,  out  of  a  great  concern  to  have  God's  promise  ful- 
filled :  which  he  did  not  disbelieve,  but  earnestly  longed 
for,  more  than  for  all  the  riches  in  the  world. 

One  bom  in  my  house  is  my  heir.]  It  is  likely,  that  Eliezer 
was  one  of  their  souls  (i.  e.  servants)  gotten  in  Haran, 
(xii.  5.)  and  had  been  such  a  wise  and  faithful  manager  of 
all  things  committed  to  his  care,  that  Abram  intended, 
before  the  promise  made  to  him,  to  have  left  him  his  heir: 
thinking  he  should  have  no  child  of  his  own,  Sarah  being 
barren,  as  we  read,  xi.  30. 

Ver.  4.  And  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him, 
&c.]  A  new  assurance  is  given  him,  from  the  Schechinah, 
or  Divine  Majesty,  that  he  should  have  an  heir  begotten  by 
himself. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  &c.] 
Maimonides  thinks  (More  Nev.  par.ii.  cap.  46.)  that  all 
this  which  follows  was  done  in  a  vision  :  but  others  will 
have  it,  that  he  was  really  conducted  out  of  his  tent  into 
the  open  air,  and  looked  upon  the  stars.  The  former 
opinion  is  more  probable,  because  the  sun  was  not  yet 
gone  down,  (ver.  12.)  and  therefore  the  stars  were  not 
to  be  seen  with  the  eye,  but  were  represented  only  in  a 
vision. 

So  sliall  thy  seed  be.]  Nehem.  ix.  23.  He  not  only  pro- 
mises him  an  heir ;  but  that  this  heir  should  have  a  nume- 
rous posterity.  Which,  as  before  (xiii.  16.)  he  compared 
to  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  here  he  compares  to  the  stars 
of  heaven.  Shewing  (say  some  of  the  Jews)  by  the  former 
their  humiliation;  and  by  this  their  exaltation  and  advance- 
ment: and  indeed,  in  this  chapter,  he  speaks  of  both. 

Ver.  6.  He  believed  in  the  Lord.]  Was  fully  persuaded 
that  God  both  could  and  would  perform  his  promise, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature:  he  and  Sarah 
both  being  very  old. 

And  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.]  The  Lord 
esteemed  it  a  most  noble  act,  and  high  expression  of  a 
pious  confidence  in  him,  (as  that  act  of  Phinehas  was,  in 
aftertimes.  Psalm  cvi.  31.)  and  thereupon  graciously  owned 
him  for  a  righteous  person:  though  he  was  not  free  from 


all  sin  whatsoever ;  but  was  guilty  of  some  that  were  not 
consistent  with  perfect  righteousness. 

It  is  here  to  be  considered,  ihat  Abram  believed  this 
promise  before  (xii.  1,  2,  3,  4.)  but  now  his  faith  was  the 
more  remarkable;  because,  notwithstanding  some  time  had 
passed  since  the  first  making  of  the  promise,  and  he  had 
no  issue,  he  still  persisted  in  the  belief  that  God  would 
bestow  a  son  upon  him,  though  it  grew  every  day  more 
unlikely. 

Ver.  7.  /  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee,  &c.]  He  r«-     ^ 
minds  him  of  what  he  had  already  done  for  him ;  that  be 
might  confirm  him  in  the  belief  of  what  he  promised  far- 
ther to  do. 

To  give  thee  this  land.  Sec]  To  bestow  it  upon  thy  chil- 
dren for  (heir  inheritance. 

Ver.  8.  Whereby  shall  I  know,  &c.]  This  is  not  spoken 
doubtingly;  for  the  strength  of  his  faith  is  highly  com- 
mended, but  he  desires  to  have  it  more  and  more  strength- 
ened and  confirmed :  as  some  good  men  did  in  aftertimes, 
when  they  were  put  upon  very  diflicult  services.  So  Gi- 
deon, Judg.  vi.  37,  &c. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  heifer,  &c,]  i.  e. 
Offer  unto  me  (so  it  should  be  rendered,  as  Mr.  Mede  ob- 
serves, book  ii.  p.  472.)  the  following  creatures:  which 
are  of  four  sorts.  From  whence  the  Hebrew  doctors 
would  persuade  us,  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  fonr  mo- 
narchies are  signified  in  these  words :  but  it  is  a  better 
observation,  that  God  hereby  fore-signified  their  sins 
should  be  expiated  by  sacrifices.  For  these  were  the 
creatures,  and  these  alone,  which  were  appointed  to  be  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  God,  by  the  law  of  Moses.  And  it 
justifies  their  opinion,  who  think  there  were  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  with  respect  to  sacrifice  before  the  law, 
though  not  with  respect  to  meat.         *^ 

Yet  here  is  something  singular,  that  God  required  Abram 
to  offer  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  with  a  goat  and  a 
ram  of  the  same  age ;  whereas  afterwards,  under  the  law, 
they  were  commonly  of  one  year  old.  I  know  not  the 
reason  of  this  difference ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  a  ram  of 
three  years  old  is  in  its  full  strength,  and  the  vigour  of 
its  age,  as  Bochart  observes.  Whence  it  is  that  Lucian 
introduces  Ganymede  proflFering  to  offer  unto  Jupiter  (if 
he  would  dismiss  him),  rov  rpitrf;  tov  fiiyav,  &c.  a  ram  of 
three  years  old,  a  big  one,  the  leader  of  the  flock.  Hiero- 
zoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46. 

A  young  pigeon.]  The  Hebrew  word  gozal,  signifies  the 
young  ones  of  ring-doves,  wood-pigeons,  or  any  other  of 
that  kind,  as  he  also  observes. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  took  unto  him.]  Now  we  must  suppose 
he  was  come  out  of  his  ecstacy ;  and  really  performed  all 
that  follows,  until  he  fell  into  it  more  profoundly  than 
before. 

Divided  them  in  the  midst.]  There  is  no  footstep  of  this 
rite  any  where  in  the  Scripture,  save  only  in  the  prophet 
Jeremy,  (xxxiv.  18,  19.)  But  this  place  shews  it  to  have 
been  very  ancient :  and  St.  Cyril,  in  his  tenth  book  against 
Julian,  derives  this  custom  from  the  ancient  Chaldeanft. 
As  others  derive  the  very  word  birefh,  [/IHi]  which  signi- 
fies a  covenant,  from  the  word  used  both  here  and  in 
Jeremy,  viz.  1/13,  batar,  which  is  the  very  same  by  a 
transposition  of  letters,  and  signifies  to  divide,  or  cut 
asunder.    Because  covenants  were  made  by  dividing  a 
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beast,  and  by  the  parties  covenanting  passing  between 
the  parts  of  the  beast  so  divided:  signifying  that  so 
should  they  be  cut  asunder  who  broke  the  covenant. 
Thus  Mr.  Mede,  in  the  place  forementioned,  truly  ex- 
plains this  rite,  which  was  as  much  as  if  they  had  said, 
"  Thus  let  me  be  divided  and  cut  in  pieces,  if  I  violate  the 
oath  I  have  now  made  in  the  presence  of  my  God." 

We  find  in  Zenobius,  that  the  people  called  Molotti  re- 
tained something  of  this  custom ;  for  they  confirmed  their 
oaths  when  they  made  their  covenants,  KaraKoin-ovTet  ele  to. 
fiucpa  rovQ  fiovc,  by  Cutting  oxen  into  little  bits. 

Laid  each  piece  one  against  anotlier.]  So  that  there  was 
a  space  left  between  them ;  through  which  the  parties  co- 
venanting might  pass;.  Which  seems  to  be  meant  by 
Homer,  when  he  says,  (Iliad,  d.  ver.  461.)  that  after  the 
priest  had  prayed  to  Apollo,  the  sacrifice  was  slain  and 
flayed,  and  then  they  cut  it  up, 

AtTTTvya  Too'iaavree, 


making  duplicates,  which  were  exactly  answerable  one  to 
the  other. 

But  the  birds  divided  he  not.}  Thus  it  was  prescribed 
afterwards,  (Levit.  i.  17.)  because  they  were  but  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  sacrifice,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled 
upon  the  altar.  It  is  likely,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
birds  were  laid  one  against  the  other,  as  the  pieces  of  the 
beasts  were.  And  there  being  a  prophecy  of  the  state  of 
Abram's  family  in  future  times,  (ver.  13,  14.)  some  fancy 
that  the  division  of  these  beasts  represented  the  disper- 
sion of  his  posterity  into  divers  countries. 

Ver.  11.  And  when  the  fowls  came  down,  &c.]  The  birds 
of  prey.  For  the  Hebrew  word  ajit,  signifies  "  avis  ra- 
pax  et  camivora,"  ravenous  birds,  that  feed  on  flesh. 
Whence  Bochartus  thinks  an  eagle  is  called  in  Greek 
'AcToc,  and  Aitroc,  as  the  principal  bird  of  prey.  (Hierozoic. 
par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.)  And  by  these  fowls  some  think  the 
Egyptians  are  represented,  who  fell  upon  the  Israelites,  as 
rapacious  birds  do  upon  dead  carcasses,  and  endeavoured 
to  hinder  their  offering  sacrifices  unto  God. 

Abram  drove  them  away.}  He  sat  by  the  pieces  of  flesh 
(as  the  LXX.  translate  it)  to  watch,  lest  vultures,  or  such- 
like creatures,  should  snatch  them  away.  For  he  looking 
upon  them  as  things  hallowed,  watched  to  see  what  God 
intended  in  them. 

Ver,  12.  A  deep  sleep,  &c.]  Some  would  have  it,  that  he 
being  tired  with  the  great  labour  of  fetching  the  sacrifices, 
cutting  them  up,  and  watching  them,  naturally  fell  into  a 
sleep.  But  Maimonides,  more  reasonably,  looks  upon 
this  as  the  continuance  of  what  was  begun  before  in  a  vi- 
sion :  which  at  last  was  converted  into  a  profound  sleep, 
wherein  things  were  represented  to  him  in  a  dream.  And 
therefore  their  wise  men  say,  this  was  a  prophetical  sleep. 
More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  45. 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.}  Prophecy, 
saith  the  forenamed  author,  begins  sometimes  in  vision ; 
afterAvards  that  terror  and  vehement  passion,  which  fol- 
low the  high  working  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  being  mul- 
tiplied, it  ends  in  a  deep  sleep,  as  it  did  here  in  Abram. 
Such  a  terror  also  possessed  Daniel  in  some  of  his  visions, 
while  he  was  awake,  (Dan.  x.  8.)  as  the  same  Maimonides 
observes  in  the  41st  chapter  of  that  book. 

This  horror  of  great  darkness,  many  think,  signified  the 


dismal  condition  of  Abram's  posterity  in  Egypt:  which 
God  now  represented  to  him.  And  this  horror  coming 
upon  him,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  was,  they  think,  a 
further  signification  of  it.  For  we  say  a  man's  sun  is  set 
when  he  falls  into  great  calamities.  And  it  signified,  some 
imagined,  these  calamities  should  come  upon  them  a  great 
while  hence.  ; 

Ver.  13.  And  he  said  tmto  Abram,  &c.]  Here  he  informs 
him  what  the  state  of  his  family  should  be  from  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  (which  he  had  promised  to  him,  ver.  5.)  for  the 
space  of  four  hundred  years. 

Thy  seed.}  This  shews  from  whence  the  four  hundred 
years  were  to  commence  ;  viz.  from  the  time  of  his  having 
a  son. 

Be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs.}  i.  e.  Sojourn 
partly  in  Canaan  and  partly  in  Egypt.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  fancy  Canaan  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  land  that 
was  not  theirs,  God  having  bestowed  it  upon  Abram.  But 
God  himself  teaches  us  otherwise,  (Exod.  vi.  4.)  where  he 
calls  it,  "  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they  were 
strangers :"  because  they  were  not  at  present  possessed  of 
it,  though  they  had  a  good  title  to  it. 

And  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years.}  These 
four  hundred  years  are  not  to  be  referred  only  to  what  im- 
mediately goes  before  [they  shall  afflict  them},  but  to  all 
the  rest,  their  sojourning  in  a  strange  land,  and  their  be- 
ing in  servitude.  These  three  things  were  to  come  to  pass 
within  that  space  :  so  that  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Thy 
seed  shall  not  possess  this  land  till  four  hundred  years 
hence."  During  which  time  they  shall  be  sojourners  in 
this  land  and  in  Egypt ;  that  is,  some  part  of  it,  and  also  be 
no  better  than  slaves,  nay,  endure  sore  affliction. 
,  It  must  here  be  noted,  that  from  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
when  these  years  began,  to  their  deliverance  out  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  was  just  four  hundred  and  five  years : 
but  the  five  odd  years  are  not  mentioned;  it  being  the 
manner  of  all  writers  to  take  no  notice  of  broken  num- 
bers (as  they  call  them)  when  they  name  a  round  sum. 
Thus  the  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Bible  are  commonly 
called  the  LXX.  though  there  were  seventy-two  of 
them.  And  the  Roman  writers  call  those  Centumviri, 
who  were  in  all  a  hundred  and  five.  And  Moses,  in  ano- 
ther place,  (Numb.  xi.  21.)  saith,  "  the  Israelites  were  six 
hundred  thousand  ;"  not  reckoning  the  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  above  that  number,  as  appears  from 
Numb.  i.  46.  and  ii.  32. 

If  it  seems  a  difficulty,  that  their  sojourning  is  said  in 
Exod.  xii.  40.  to  have  been  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
it  is  removed  by  considering,  that  in  those  years  is  com- 
prehended the  time  of  Abram's  sojourning  also,   as  well 
as  his  seed.     And  it  was  just  twenty-five  years  from  his 
coming  into  Canaan  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  which,  added 
to  four  hundred  and  five  years  beforementioned,  make  up 
the  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty.    And  this  is  so  ex- 
actly true,  that  if  we  divide  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  into  equal  parts,  it  is  computed  by  the  best  of  the 
ancient  as  well  as  later  writers,  that  the  Hebrew  nation 
sojourned  just  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  Canaan, 
(reckoning  that  short  time  Abram  was  in  Egypt,  chap, 
xii.)  and  as  many  after  they  went  into  Egypt.     See  Usser. 
Chronol.  Sacra,  cap.  10. 
Ver.  14.  I  will  judge.}  i.  e.  Punish  them. 
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Ver.  15.  Go  to  thy  fathers.]  i.  e.  Die,  and  depart  to  the 
other  world. 

In  peace.]  And  see  none  of  the  forenamed  calamities. 

Ver.  10.  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites,  &c.]  Abram  now 
lived  among  the  Amorites,  (xiv.  13.)  But  under  their  name 
are  comprehended  all  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  Who 
were  very  wicked ;  l)ut  God  forbare  them  till  tlieir  wick- 
edness had  overflowed  the  whole  country,  and  that  to  the 
greatest  height.  Their  most  heinous  iniquities  were  abo- 
minable idolatries,  cruelty,  beastly  tilthiness,  to  a  prodigi- 
ous excess,  (Levit.  xviii.  22,  23.  &c.)  See  Theodoret  upon 
Psalm  cv.  44.  and  P.  Fagius  on  Levit.  v.l. 

But  in  Abram's  time  their  iniquity  was  not  full :  i.  e. 
there  were  several  good  men  still  remaining  among  them, 
as  Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner  seem  to  have  been,  who 
were  confederate  with  Abram;  and  Melchizedec  certainly 
was,  who,  being  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  had  some 
people  sure  worshipped  together  with  him:  and  there- 
fore God  stayed  till  there  was  an  universal  corruption,  and 
they  were  all  ripe  for  destruction.  For  we  read  of  none 
but  Rahab,  whose  faith  saved  her  and  her  family,  when 
the  time  of  their  destruction  came. 

Ver.  17.  Behold  a  smoking  furnace.]  If  the  great  horror, 
(ver.  12.)  represented  the  extreme  misery  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  then  this  seems  to  signify  God's  vengeance 
upon  the  Egyptians,  for  oppressing  them  in  the  furnaces 
wherein  they  wrought,  (Exod.  ix.  €.) 

A  burning  lamp,  or  a  lamp  of  fire.]  i.  e.  The  Schechinah, 
or  Divine  Majesty,  appeared  in  great  splendour,  (so  Mai- 
monides  rightly  explains  it,  par.  i.  More  Nevoch,  cap.  21.) 
like  to  a  flaming  fire.  So  it  appeared  to  Moses,  when  God 
came  to  deliver  them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  (Exod. 
iii.  2.  6,  &c.) 

Passed  between  the  pieces.]  In  token,  as  it  follows,  (ver. 
18.)  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Abram  and 
with  his  posterity :  for  passing  between  the  pieces  he  con- 
sumed them  (as  St.  Chrysostom  rightly  understands  it),  and 
thereby  testified  his  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices  which 
Abraham  ofliered.  I  noted  before,  that  there  is  no  such 
rite  we  read  of  any  where  in  Scripture,  but  in  Jeremiah,  of 
making  a  covenant  in  this  manner.  But  there  are  those 
who  think  they  find  this  custom  in  other  nations :  for  if 
Diclys  Cretensis  do  not  lie,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cre- 
tians  (as  Bochart  speaks),  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
from  the  time  of  Homer,  did  make  covenants  in  this 
fashion.  Certain  it  is,  the  Boeotians  and  Macedonians 
passed,  on  some  occasions,  through  the  parts  of  a  beast 
dissected ;  but  it  was  for  lustration,  not  for  covenanting, 
as  the  same  -Bochart  observes,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  46.) 

Ver.  18.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land,  &c.]  Here 
is  the  utmost  extent  of  the  donation  made  to  Abram; 
which  began  to  be  fulfilled  in  David,  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  &c.) 
for  till  then  they  did  not  enlarge  their  borders  as  far  as 
Euphrates. 

The  river  of  Egypt.]  So  Nile  is  commonly  called,  but 
cannot  be  here  meant,  because  the  Israelites  never  enjoyed 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  on  this  side  Nile.  Therefore  we  are 
to  understand  by  it,  that  little  river  which  came  out  of  that 
branch  of  Nile  called  Peleusiacum  Barachlum;  from 
whence  a  small  river,  not  navigable,  ran  toward  Judea, 
falling  into  the  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  Sea.  For  this  river 


was  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  others,  whom  G.  Vossius  cites,  (lib.  ii.  De  Idolol. 
cap.  74.)  It  is  called,  (Amos  i^i.  14.)  "  the  river  of  the 
wilderness,"  because  it  run  through  the  wilderness,  which 
is  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  into  the  sea. 

Ver.  19.  Tlie  Kenites,  and  Kenizzites]  These  are  put 
into  tlie  number  of  the  nations  whose  country  God  gave  to 
Abram,  but  whether  they  were  descended  from  any  of 
the  -sons  of  Canaan  we  cannot  tell;  nor  are  we  certain 
where  they  dwelt.  Only  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
says,  the  Kenites  dwelt  about  Libanus  and  Amanus;  and 
the  Kenizzites,  it  is  likely,  were  their  neighbours.  But  the 
names  of  these  people  were  quite  extinct  between  the 
times  of  Abram  and  Moses;  for  we  find  no  mention  of 
them  by  Joshua  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  nor 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  nations  he  conquered.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  the  Kenezites,  (Numb,  xxxii.  12.  Josh.  xiv. 
6. 14.)  but  they  were  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  of 
the  Kenites,  (Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.  17.)  but  they  descended 
from  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  And  therefore  those 
whom  Moses  here  speaks  of,  it  is  probable,  lost  their  name ; 
being  incorporated  into  some  of  the  seven  nations  who 
inhabited  this  country  when  Joshua  subdued  it. 

The  Cadmonites.]  These  are  no  where  else  mentioned ; 
but  are  thought,  by  Bochartus,  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Hivites;  who,  living  about  Mount  Hermon,  toward  the 
east  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  thence  called  Kadmon- 
ites;  i.  e.  Orientals.     See  x.  17. 

Ver.  20.  Hittites.]    See  x.  15. 

Perizzites.]  They  were  a  people  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  country  of  Canaan,  as  appears  from 
Josh.  xi.  3.  xvii.  13.  From  whence  we  may  gather,  they 
were  a  wild  sort  of  people,  who  lived  far  from  cities,  in 
little  villages ;  and  thence,  perhaps,  had  their  name :  for 
Plierazoth,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  Pagi,  villages.  But  from 
which  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  they  descended,  there  is  not 
the  least  signification  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Rephaim.]  They  dwelt  in  Bashan,  and,  perhaps,  in  other 
countries  thereabouts.     See  xiv.  5. 

Ver.  21.  Amorites.]  These  were  the  mightiest  people  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.     See  x.  16. 

Canaanites.]  These  were  some  of  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, who  peculiarly  inherited  his  name,  living  upon  the 
sea-coast,  and  upon  the  banks  of  Jordan,  (Numb.  xiii.  30. 
Deut  i.  7.  xi.  30.)  And  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that 
they  sprang  from  such  of  Canaan's  sons,  as  had,  for  a  time, 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  in  that  country;  and 
therefore  had  the  prerogative  of  being  called  by  his  name ; 
or  else  they  were  so  called  because  they  were  merchants, 
and  great  traders  by  sea.  For  so  the  word  is  used  in 
Scripture. 

Gergasite]  See  x.  16. 

Jebtisite]  See  there  also. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Ver.  1.  SaRAI  bare  him  no  child.]    Still  the  fulfilling 
of  God's  promise  was  deferred,    for  the  greater  trial  of 
Abram's  faith ;  which  now  had  held  out  ten  years,  (ver.  3.) 
without  seeing  any  fruit  of  it. 
iS/ie  had  a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian.]   An  Egyptian  by 
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nation,  but  a  proselyte  to  the  true  religion.  St.  Chrysostom 
thinks  Pharaoh  bestowed  her  upon  Sarai,  when  he  took  her 
into  his  house,  or  when  he  sent  her  away,  (xii.  15.  20.) 
Which  he  learnt  from  the  Jews,  who  say  the  same,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  (cap.  26.)  who  says  also,  as  R. 
Soloinon  Jarchi  doth,  that  she  was  Pharaoh's  daughter,  by 
Tiis  concubine.  But  it  is  more  likely  she  was  such  a 
servant  to  Sarai  as  Eliezer  was  to  Abram ;  born  in  his 
house  of  an  Egyptian,  as  he  was  of  a  Syrian  woman. 

Ver.  2.  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  &c.]  It  is  likely, 
he  having  acquainted  her  with  the  promise,  she  grew 
impatient  to  have  it  fulfilled  some  way  or  other. 

Go  in  unto  my  maid.]  i.e.  Take  her  to  wife,  (ver.  3.) 

It  may  be  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.}  Being  bom  of 
her  bond-slave,  they  would  be  Sarai's  children,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  (xxx.  3.  Exod.  xxi.  4.) 

And  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai.}  Think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  God  might  fulfil  his  promise  this  way, 
because  he  had  only  told  him  he  should  have  seed,  but  had 
not,  as  yet,  said  by  Sarai. 

Ver.  3.  Gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife.] 
A  secondary  wfe  (which  was  a  liberty  they  took  in  those 
days),  who  was  not  to  be  mistress  of  the  house,  but  only  to 
bear  children,  for  the  increase  of  the  family.  Now  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  Sarai  herself  should  persuade  her 
husband  (contrary  to  the  inclination  of  all  women)  to  take 
another  wife,  which  she  herself  also  gave  him,  but  only  the 
eager  desire  she  was  possessed  withal  of  having  the  pro- 
mised seed.  Which  gives  a  good  account  also  of  Jacob's 
wives  contending  so  earnestly  as  they  did  for  his  company. 

Ver.  4.  Her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes.]  Hagar 
began  to  take  upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  mistress  of  the 
Jiouse;  at  least  much  more  favoured  by  God,  who  had 
made  her  fruitful ;  which  was  accounted  a  great  blessing 
and  honour  in  those  days,  especially  in  a  family  that  had 
no  heir. 

Ver.  5.  My  wrong  be  upon  thee.]  Thou  art  the  cause  of 
this  injury  (or  these  affronts)  which  I  sufi'er  by  being  too 
indulgent  to  my  maid,  and  not  repressing  her  insolence. 
Or,  it  is  incumbent  on  thee  to  see  me  redressed  of  the 
wrong  that  is  done  me.     See  Lud.  de  Dieu. 

The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.]  Sometimes  this 
phrase  signifies  an  appeal  to  God,  as  the  avenger  of 
wrongs ;  but  here  it  seems  only  to  denote  her  committing 
the  equity  of  her  cause  to  the  judgment  of  God. 

Ver.  6.  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand.]  Is  subject  unto 
thee. 

Do  loith  her  as  pleases  thee.]  Use  her  as  thy  maid,  and 
not  as  my  wife. 

And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her.]  Beat  her,  per- 
haps, or  imposed  on  her  too  much,  or  too  servile,  labour. 

She  fled  from  her  face.]  Run  away,  to  avoid  her  cruel 
usi^e. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  This  is  the  first 
time  that  we  read  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel.  By 
whom,  Maimonides  will  scarce  allow  us  to  understand 
more  than  a  messenger,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  42.) 
But  some  Christians  go  so  far  into  the  other  extreme,  as  to 
understand  hereby,  the  Eternal  AOrOI,  or  Son  of  God. 
It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  though  the 
Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  did  not  appear  to  her,  as 
it  had  often  done  to  Abram;  yet  one  of  the  heavenly 


ministers,  who  were  attendants  upon  it,  and  made  a  part  of 
its  glory,  was  sent  to  stop  her  proceedings.  And  a  great 
favour  it  was,  that  the  Lord  would  dispatch  such  a  messen- 
ger after  her,  who  was  sufficient  to  do  the  business. 

In  the  way  to  Shur.]  She  was  flying  into  Egypt,  her  own 
country  (upon  which  the  wilderness  of  Shur  bordered), 
and  only  rested  awhile  at  this  fountain  to  refresh  herself. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid.]  He  takes 
notice  of  her  being  Sarai's  maid,  rather  than  Abram's 
wife,  to  put  her  in  mind  of  her  duty,  and  that  she  could 
not  honestly  leave  her  mistress  without  her  consent ;  for 
so  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  9.  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit,  &c.]  It  is  the 
same  word  here  translated  submit,  with  that  (ver.  6.)  where 
it  is  rendered  dealt  hardly ;  signifying  that  she  should  be 
patient,  and  endure  the  hardship  of  which  she  complained 
(or  suffer  herself  to  be  afflicted  by  her). 

Ver.  10.  /  ivill  multiply,  &c.]  I  will  make  thee  partaker 
of  the  promise  I  have  made  to  Abram,  (xv.  5.)  The 
angel  delivers  this  message  to  her  in  the  name  of  God,  who 
sent  him. 

Ver.  11.  Behold,  thou  art  with  child.  Sac]  Do  not  doubt 
of  what  I  say,  for  thou  art  with  child  of  a  son,  who  shall 
be  the  father  of  a  great  people.  This  promise  was  renewed 
to  Abram  in  the  next  chapter,  (xvii.  20.)  and  we  find  was 
performed,  (xxv.  12.) 

Shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael.]  Some  of  the  Jews  take 
notice  of  the  honour  which  was  here  done  him,  in  calling 
him  by  his  name  before  he  was  born ;  there  being  but  six, 
they  say,  who  were  thus  distinguished  from  others;  the 
two  first  were  the  sons  of  Abram  (Ishmael  and  Isaac), 
and  the  last  was  the  Messias. 

The  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction.]  Thy  complaint  un- 
der the  affliction  thou  hast  endured  from  thy  mistress,  and 
here  in  the  wilderness.  This  passage  shews  it  was  an  angel 
which  appeared  and  spake  to  her  from  the  Lord,  and  not 
the  Lord  himself. 

Ver.  12.  A  wild  man.]  The  Hebrew  word  phere,  here 
joined  with  man,  signifies  a  wild  ass;  and  so  is  well  trans- 
lated by  Bochart,  "  tam  ferns  quam  onager,"  as  wild  as  a 
wild  ass.  Which  loves  to  ramble  in  deserts,  and  is  not 
easily  tamed  to  live  in  society. 

His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  8tc.]  He  shall  be 
very  warlike ;  and  both  infest  all  his  neighbours,  and  be 
infested  by  them. 

He  shall  divell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.]  Be  a  na- 
tion by  himself,  near  to  all  his  brethren,  whether  descended 
from  Isaac,  or  from  the  rest  of  Abram's  sons  by  Keturah ; 
who,  though  annoyed  by  him,  shall  not  be  able  to  dispos- 
sess him.  This  is  such  an  exact  description  of  the  poste- 
rity of  Ishmael  throughout  all  generations,  that  none  but  a 
prophetic  spirit  could  have  made  it,  as  Doctor  Jackson 
truly  observes,  (book  i.  on  tlie  Creed,  chap.  25.)  Wildncss 
being  so  incorporated  into  their  nature,  that  no  change  of 
times  hath  made  them  grow  tame. 

Ver.  13.  She  called  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  spake  to 
her.]  By  his  angel,  for  she  looked  upon  the  presence  of 
the  angel  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  presence,  though  she 
saw  it  not  in  its  full  glory. 

Thou  God  seest  me.]  Takest  care  of  me,  wheresoever 
I  am. 

For  she  said,  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that  seeth 
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tne  ?]  There  are  various  interpretations  of  these  words : 
the  plainest  is  that  of  De  Dieu,  who  observes,  that  the 
word  halom  always  signifies  place,  not  time  ;  or,  that  which 
is  done  in  any  place,  and  so  we  translate  it  by  tlie  word 
here.  But  there  he  makes  a  stop  after  that  word,  by  way 
of  admiration,  in  this  manner:  And  even  here  also!  or, 
even  thus  far  !  It  had  been  less  wonder,  if  God  had  taken 
care  of  me  in  my  master's  house ;  but  doth  he  follow  me 
with  his  favour  even  hither?  This  is  wonderful!  And  then 
the  next  words,  (have  I  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me?)  car- 
ried this  sense.  Have  I  beheld  God,  who  taketh  care  of 
me?  What  a  favour  is  this,  that  he  would  so  far  condes- 
cend to  me?  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten;  therefore  she 
called  his  name.  Thou  God  seest  m£. 

Ver.  14.  Beer-lahai-roi.]  Some  would  have  this  refer 
both  to  Hagar  and  to  God,  in  this  manner:  "  The  well  of 
her  that  liveth,  and  of  him  that  seeth,"  (i.  e.  who  preserves 
me  in  life.)  So  it  was  an  acknowledgment  that  she  owed 
her  life  and  safety  to  God. 

Ver.  15.  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  &c.]  Hagar  hav- 
ing told  him  at  her  return  the  foregoing  story,  he  gave  his  son 
this  name,  in  obedience  to  the  angel's  command,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  16.  Fourscore  and  six  years  old.]  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  when  he  came  into  Canaan,  (xii.  4.)  and  had 
been  ten  years  there  when  he  took  Hagar  to  wife  (ver.  3. 
of  this  chapter),  and  therefore  was  then  eighty-five  years 
old ;  and  consequently  eighty-six  the  next  year,  when  Ish- 
mael  was  bom. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1.    frHEN  Abram    was  ninety-nine    years   old.] 
Thirteen  years  after  Ishmael's  birth. 

The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram.}  In  a  visible  majesty, 
to  satisfy  him  that  the  promise  made,  (xv.  4,  5.)  should 
not  be  fulfilled  in  Ishmael. 

I  am  the  Almighty  God.]  Or,  All-sufficient.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  meet  with  this  name ;  which  was  most  fitly 
used  here,  when  he  speaks  of  a  thing  very  difficult  to  be 
done,  but  not  beyond  the  power  of  God,  who  can  do  all 
things,  and  needs  none  to  assist  him. 
Walk  before  me.]  Go  on  to  please  me. 
And  be  thou  perfect.]  Till  thou  haat  completed  thy  faith 
and  obedience. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant,  &c.]  Establish 
and  perform  my  covenant ;  for  it  was  made  before,  and 
now  only  confirmed  by  a  sign  or  token  of  it,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  3.  Abram  fell  on  his  face.]  Being  astonished  at 
the  brightness  of  that  Majesty  which  appeared  to  him, 
(ver.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  As  for  me,  beltold,  my  covenant,  &c.]  Be  not 
afraid,  for  it  is  I,  who  am  constant  to  my  word,  and  now 
again  engage  myself  unto  thee. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.]  Not  only  of 
Jews,  and  Ishmaelites,  and  others,  but,  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  of  all  the  gentile  world. 

Ver.  5.  Neither  sliall  thy  name,  &,c.]  Abram  is  commonly 
interpreted  high  father  ;  and  Abraham,  the  father  of  a  mul- 
titude. So  the  very  text  expounds  the  reason  of  this  name: 
"  For  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee."  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  out  this  meaning,  but  none  seems 


to  me  so  plain  as  that  of  Hottinger's ;  who  makes  it  a 
composition  of  Ab  (a  father),  and  the  old  word  llaham, 
which  still  in  Arabic  signifies  a  great  number.  Smegma 
Orient,  cap.  viii.  §.  ID. 

Ver.  G.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  &c.]  I  ob- 
served before,  (xii.  7.)  that  Abram's  obedience  was  con- 
stantly rewarded  in  kind,  &c.  of  which  here  is  a  new  proof. 
For,  upon  his  submission  to  be  circumcised  (wherein  his 
obedience  was  next  tried),  which  might  seem  to  weaken 
the  power  of  generation,  (as  Maimouidcs  affirms  it  doth. 
More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  God  promises  that  he 
would  make  him  so  exceeding  fruitful,  that  nations  and 
kings  should  proceed  from  him ;  as  there  did  both  by 
Israel,  Edom,  and  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  Saracens 
came,  &c. 

Ver.  7.  An  everlasting  covenant.]  ITie  word  olam,  which 
we  translate  everlasting,  hath  often  a  limited  signification, 
to  the  end  of  such  a  period,  (as,  Exod.  xxi.  G.  a  servant 
for  ever,  is,  till  the  year  of  jubilee)  though,  with  respect  to 
the  thing  signified,  this  covenant  is  absolutely  everlasting, 
and  continues  now  that  the  sign  is  abolished.  The  next 
words  tell  us  what  was  signified  in  this  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision. 

To  be  a  God  unto  thee,  &c.]  I  think  Maimonides  hath 
truly  observed,  that  in  circumcision  they  covenanted  with 
God,  to  have  no  other  God  but  him ;  or,  in  his  phrase,  they 
covenanted  concerning  "  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God," 
(More  Nev.  pai\  iii.  cap.  49.)  who  promised  to  be  their  God; 
that  is,  to  bestow  all  manner  of  blessings  upon  them,  and 
at  last  to  send  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  give  tliee,  &c.]  Here  he  again  renews 
his  promise,  (xii.  7.  xiii.  15.  xv.  18.)  and  confirms  it  by 
this  covenant,  to  give  him  that  land,  wherein  he  was  at 
present  a  stranger,  and  to  put  his  seed  in  possession  of  it. 
An  everlasting  possession.]  If  they  did  not  forfeit  it  by 
their  disobedience  to  him. 

Ver.  9.  Thou  slialt  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  &c.] 
Now  follows  Abraham's  part  of  this  covenant,  which  was 
mutual  between  God  and  him. 

Ver.  10.  This  is  my  covenant.]  Which  the  next  verse 
explains,  by  the  sign  or  token  of  the  covenant.  As  the 
paschal  lamb  is  called  the  passover  of  the  Lord ;  (Exod. 
xii.  11.)  that  is,  the  memorial  of  the  angel's  passing 
them  by,  when  he  killed  the  Egyptian  children,  (xiii.  9.) 
But  circumcision  was  such  a  sign,  that  they  entered  thereby 
into  a  covenant  with  God  to  be  his  people.  For  it  was  not 
a  mere  mark,  whereby  they  should  be  known  to  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  distinguished  from  other  nations;  but  they 
were  made  by  this  the  children  of  the  covenant,  and  en- 
titled to  the  blessings  of  it :  tliough,  if  there  had  been  no 
more  in  it  but  this,  that  they  who  were  of  the  same  faith, 
as  Maimonides  speaks,  should  have  one  certain  character, 
whereby  they  should  be  known  and  joined  one  to  another, 
without  the  mixture  of  any  other  people,  it  had  been  a 
very  wise  appointment.  And  this  mark  was  very  fitly 
chosen,  because  it  was  such  a  token  as  no  man  would  have 
set  upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  unless  it  were  for 
faith  and  religion's  sake.  For  it  is  not  a  brand  upon  the 
arm,  or  an  incision  in  the  thigh,  but  a  thing  very  hard,  and 
in  a  most  tender  part :  which  nobody  would  have  under- 
taken but  on  the  forenamed  account,  (par.  iii.  More  Nev. 
cap.  49.) 
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It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  covenants  were  an- 
ciently made  in  those  eastern  countries,  by  dipping  their 
weapons  in  blood  (as  Xenophon  tells  us),  and  by  pricking 
the  flesh,  and  sucking  each  other's  blood,  as  we  read  in 
Tacitus ;  who  observes,  (lib.  ii.  Annal.)  that  when  kings 
made  a  league,  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and,  their 
thumbs  being  hard  tied  together,  they  pricked  them,  when 
the  blood  was  forced  to  the  extreme  parts,  and  each  party 
licked  it ;  which,  he  saith,  was  accounted  "  Arcanum  t'oedus, 
quosi  mutuo  cruore  sacratura ;"  a  mysterious  covenant,  being 
made  sacred  by  their  mutual  blood.  How  old  this  custom 
had  been,  we  do-not  know ;  but  it  is  evident  God's  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  solemnized  on  Abraham's  part  by 
his  own  and  his  son  Isaac's  blood,  and  so  continued 
through  all  generations,  by  cutting  off  the  foreskin  of  their 
flesh  (as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse) ;  whereby,  as  they 
were  made  the  select  people  of  God,  so  God  in  con- 
clusion sent  bis  own  Son,  who,  by  this  very  ceremony  of 
circumcision,  was  consecrated  to  be  their  God  and  their 
Redeemer. 

Ver.  11.  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin.] 
i.e.  The  foreskin  of  your  flesh;  for  that  member,  which  is 
the  instrument  of  generation,  is  peculiarly  called  by  the 
name  of  flesh,  in  many  places,  (Lev.  xv.  2.  Ezek.  xvi.  26.) 
In  which  part  of  the  body,  rather  than  in  any  other,  God 
appointed  the  mark  of  his  covenant  to  be  made ;  that  they 
might  be  denoted  to  be  a  holy  seed,  consecrated  to  him 
from  the  beginning.  The  pagans  made  marks  in  several 
parts  of  their  bodies  (some  in  one,  some  in  another), 
whereby  they  were  consecrated  to  their  gods;  but  the  cha- 
racter which  God  would  have  imprinted  upon  his  people, 
was  in  one  peculiar  part  and  no  other  (from  which  they 
never  varied),  viz.  in  that  part  which  served  for  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind.  Of  which  some  have  given  natural, 
others  moral  reasons ;  but  the  most  plain  and  obvious  is, 
that  it  might  be  an  apt  token  of  the  Divine  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  that  God  would  multiply 
their  seed,  and  make  them  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  (xv.  5.) 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  part  was  chosen,  rather  than 
any  other,  to  make  them  sensible  that  this  was  a  Divine 
sacrament;  for  nothing  but  God's  institution  could  at  first 
engage  men  to  lay  that  part  bare,  which  nature  hath  co- 
vered. 

It  is  of  late,  indeed,  made  a  question  by  some  learned 
men,  whether  this  were  the  original  of  circumcision ;  which 
they  fancy  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  not 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Jews.  Certain  it  is,  that  not  only 
the  Egyptians,  but  several  other  nations,  did  very  anciently 
ose  circumcision.  Now  it  is  improbable,  say  they,  that 
the  Egyptians  (who  seem  to  have  had  it  the  most  early  of 
all  nations  who  sprang  not  from  Abraham)  would  borrow 
this  custom  from  the  Hebrews,  whom  they  perfectly  hated 
(shepherds  being  an  abomination  to  them,  xlvi.  34.)  and 
therefore  they  give  themselves  the  liberty  to  say,  that  God 
did  not  now  enjoin  Abraham  a  new  thing,  when  he  ordered 
him  to  be  circumcised,  but  only  made  this  a  sign  of  his 
covenant  with  him,  which  it  was  not  with  other  nations. 
But  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  circumcision  was  in  use 
before  Abraham's  time,  (which  doth  not  appear  from  any 
good  authors,  though  .such  as  Celsus  were  so  bold  as  to 
affirm  it,  as  we  find  in  Origen,  lib.  v.)  such  arguments  as 
these  will  not  persuade  us  to  believe,  that  it  came  from  the 


Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation ;  but  they  had  it,  if  not 
from  the  Hebrews,  yet  from  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  or 
other  people  descended  from  Abraham :  who,  being  highly 
beloved  of  God,  it  is  not  credible  that  God  would  set  the 
mark  of  Ham's  race  upon  him  and  his  posterity;  much 
less  make  it  the  token  of  his  covenant  with  them.  (See 
J.  Ludolphus,  lib.  iii.  Comment,  in  Histor.  Ethiop.  cap.  i. 
n.  5.)  The  only  authority  upon  whom  the  broachers  of  this 
novelty  rely,  is  Herodotus,  who,  in  this  second  book, 
cap.  104.  says,  "  The  people  of  Colchis,  and  the  Egyptians, 
were  the  only  nations  that  were  circumcised,  an  afyxfjc, 
from  the  beginning :  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  who  live 
in  Palestine,  acknowledging  they  had  this  rite  from  them." 
Which  is  just  such  a  tale  as  he  tells  in  the  second  chapter 
of  that  book,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  unless,  perhaps,  the  Phrygians.  This  opinion 
proceeded  from  their  own  vain  conceit,  which  made  them 
loath  to  confess  they  received  circumcision  from  any  other 
people.  Though  I  think  there  is  a  convincing  argument  of 
it  in  Moses  himself,  who  tells  us,  in  chapter  x.  14.  that  the 
Philistim  came  from  the  Casluchim ;  i.  e.  the  people  of 
Colchis,  as  that  people  came  originally  from  Egypt.  (So 
Herodotus  himself,  Diodorus,  and  abundance  of  other 
credible  authors,  testify.)  This,  it  appears  by  what  I  noted 
there,  was  before  the  time  of  Moses,  nay,  before  Abraham ; 
for  the  Philistim  had  a  king  among  them  in  his  days,  as 
we  read  in  this  book,  (xx.  and  xxvi.)  Now  these  Philistim 
were  an  uncircumcised  people,  and  therefore  the  people  of 
Colchis,  no  doubt,  were  so  also,  when  they  went  out  of 
their  country,  and  drove  the  Avim  out  of  Palestine.  And, 
consequently,  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  rite  among  them, 
when  the  Casluchim  came  from  Egypt,  but  put  a  gross 
cheat  upon  Herodotus  when  they  made  him  believe  they 
had  been  circumcised,  ott'  opx>/c,  from  the  beginning.  And 
in  like  manner  they  imposed  upon  him,  who  told  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  (whom  he  calls  Syrians  and  Phoe- 
nicians) confessed  they  received  circumcision  from  the 
Egyptians :  for  there  were  no  inhabitants  of  Palestine  cir- 
cumcised but  the  Jews,  who  always  professed  they  received 
it  from  Abraham ;  who,  we  may  be  confident,  was  the  first 
person  in  the  world  that  was  circumcised ;  there  being  no- 
thing to  induce  any  body  to  use  such  a  rite,  unless  they 
had  been  directed  to  it  by  God,  as  Abraham  was ;  from 
whom  the  Ishmaelites  received  it,  and  from  them  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and  from  those  countries,  or  from  Abraham's  chil- 
dren by  Keturah,  it  was  derived  (as  seems  most  probable 
to  me)  to  the  Egyptians ;  from  whom  the  people  of  Colchis, 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  an  Egyptian  breed,  embraced 
it,  in  imitation  of  their  famous  ancestors.  But,  after 
Abraham's  time,  we  find  no  such  rite  among  the  Philis- 
tim, a  colony  of  theirs ;  to  whom,  in  all  likelihood,  they 
would  have  communicated  it,  as  the  Egj^ptians  did  to  them, 
if  it  had  been  then  used  in  that  country. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old,  &c.]  Maimonides 
thinks,  that  if  circumcision  had  not  been  performed  in  their 
infancy,  it  might  have  been  in  danger  to  have  been  neglected 
afterward.  For  an  infant  felt  not  so  much  pain  as  an,  adult 
person  would  have  done ;  in  whom  the  flesh  is  more  com- 
pact, and  his  imagination  stronger.  The  parents  also  (es- 
pecially fathers)  have  not  so  strong  an  aff"ection  to  a  child 
when  he  is  newly  born,  as  they  have  when  he  is  grown  up ; 
and  so  more  easily  submitted  to  this  harsh  rite  at  their  first 
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appearance  in  the  world  than  they  would  have  done,  after 
tliey  were  more  endeared  to  them.  But  the  child  could  not 
be  circumcised  before  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth ;  be- 
cause till  then  he  was  looked  upon  as  imperfect ;  and  not 
yet  sufficiently  cleansed  and  purged ;  for  which  reason 
beasts  were  not  accepted  by  God,  till  seven  days  were 
passed  after  tlieir  birtli,  (Exod.  xxii.  30.)  See  More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap.  49. 

And,  as  the  child  was  not  to  be  circumcised  before  the 
eighth  day,  so  he  was  not  (unless,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  great 
weakness)  to  be  kept  uncircumcised  beyond  that  day.  On 
which,  if  the  parents  did  not  cause  it  to  be  circumcised,  the 
house  of  judgment,  as  the  Jews  speak,  were  bound  to  do  it. 
And  if  they  did  not  (being  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  neglect) 
the  child  when  he  came  of  age  (i.  e.  was  thirteen  years  old) 
was  bound  himself  to  get  it  done.  If  he  did  not,  the  judges 
(if  it  were  known  to  them)  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  it: 
as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  i.de  Sjmedr.  cap.  6.  p.  9G,  97. 

Ver.  13.  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  hoiise,  or  bought  with 
money,  must  needs  be  circumcised.]  Not  whether  they  would 
or  nor  for  men  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  religion;  which 
had  been  a  profanation  of  this  covenant.  But  Abraham  was 
to  persuade  them  to  it ;  and,  if  they  consented  not,  to  keep 
them  no  longer  in  his  house ;  but  to  sell  them  to  some  other 
people.  So  Maimonides  expounds  it,  in  his  Book  of  Cir- 
cumcision, cap.  1.  which  is  true  both  of  servants  bom  in 
the  house,  and  bought  with  money :  but  as  for  the  children 
of  these  slaves,  they  were  to  be  circumcised  whether  their 
parents  would  or  no ;  because  they  were  the  possession  of 
their  masters,  not  of  their  parents.  For  which  cause,  when 
the  parents  were  set  free,  their  children  were  left  behind,  as 
their  master's  goods,  Exod.  xxi.  4. 

Ver.  14.  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.]  That 
is,  if,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  did  not 
cause  it  to  be  done. 

What  it  is  to  be  cut  off,  is  very  much  disputed.  The  sim- 
plest sense  seems  to  be,  he  shall  not  be  accounted  one  of 
God's  people.  But  the  Hebrew  doctors  generally  take 
this  to  have  been  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
heaven;  i.e.  of  God:  though  they  be  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  it.  Of  which  Mr.  Selden  treats,  at 
large,  in  lib.  vii.  De  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  9.  and  De  Synedr. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  and  more  briefly  L'  Empereur  in  his  notes 
upon  Chron.  1.  Bertram  de  Republ.  Jud.  p.  351.  Some 
say  it  was  the  shortening  of  the  man's  life ;  others  say  it 
was  the  making  him  childless;  so  that  his  family  and 
name  perished  in  Israel.  Maimonides  would  have  it  the 
extinction  both  of  soul  and  body,  like  a  brute.  And 
Abarbinel  takes  it  for  the  loss  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come.  Some  Christians  would  have  it  to  be 
excommunication :  which  cannot  be,  because  such  a  per- 
son was  never  a  member  of  the  church,  which  he  was  to 
be  made  by  circumcision.  The  first  of  these  opinions 
seems  more  probable  than  the  rest :  for  God  himself  saith 
of  several  ofienders,  to  whom  he  threatens  this  punish- 
ment, "  I  will  cut  him  off,  and  I  will  set  my  face  against 
him,"  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xx.  5,  6.  xxiii.  30.)  Yet,  in  other 
places,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  cereth,  or  cutting  off, 
signifies  more  largely,  a  punishment  by  the  judge,  and  not 
by  the  hand  of  God.  And  therefore  the  signification  of  it 
must  be  determined  by  the  matter  with  which  it  is  joined. 
Thus  the  violation  of  the  sabbath  is  threatened  with  cut- 


ting off,  (Exod.  xxxi.  14.)  which  was  to  be  done  by  stoning 
him :  and  so  Avere  incestuous  persons,  blasphemers,  ido- 
laters, and  others,  to  be  judiciously  cut  off  by  the  rulers. 

Ver.  15.  Sarah  shall  be  her  name.]  The  same  letter  is 
added  to  her  name,  that  was  to  Abraham's,  and  for  the 
same  reason;  for  in  the  next  verse  it  is  said,  "  she  shall 
be  a  mother  of  nations." 

Ver.  IG.  Give  thee  a  son  also  of  her.]  Here  now  the 
promised  seed  is  determined  to  spring  from  Sarah.  See 
xvi.  2. 

Ver.  17.  Abraham  fell  on  his  face.]  Worshipped  God 
with  the  humblest  reverence. 

And  laughed.]  Not  doubting  of  the  promise,  (for  the 
apostle  tells  us  quite  contrary,  Rom.  iv.  19.)  but  out  of 
the  exceeding  great  joy  wherewith  he  was  transported ; 
and  the  admiration  wherewith  he  was  surprised.  Which 
produced  the  following  questions  : 

Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him,  who  is  a  hundred  years 
old?  &c.]  As  if  he  had  said,  Strange!  that  I  and  Sarah,  at 
this  age,  should  have  a  child !  What  joyful  news  is  this ! 
Accordingly,  the  Chaldee  translates  the  word  laughed,  he 
rejoiced. 

Ver.  18.  O  that  Ishmael  may  live  before  thee.']  In  his 
posterity ;  as  appears  by  God's  answer  to  this  petition, 
verse  20. 

Ver.  19.  Call  his  name  Isaac]  He  had  this  name  from 
Abraham's,  not  from  Sarah's  laughter :~ for  that  was  after 
this ;  and  proceeded  not  from  the  same  cause  with  Abra- 
ham's. 

Ver.  20.  /  have  heard  thee.]  He  shall  have  a  numerous 
posterity.  See  Doctor  Jackson's  first  book  on  the  Creed, 
chap.  26.  where  he  shews  how  the  Hagarens  grew  a  mighty 
nation  :  and  at  last  (when  they  were  called  Saracens)  be- 
came the  scourges  of  all  these  parts  of  the  world. 

Ver.  21.  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with  Jsaac.] 
The  great  blessings  I  have  promised  in  the  covenant  I 
have  made  with  thee,  shall  come  to  thy  posterity  by  Isaac, 
not  by  Ishmael :  particularly  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  22.  And  God  went  up  from  Abralia7n.]  That  visible 
majesty  wherein  he  appeared  to  him,  (ver.  I.)  c£illed  often, 
in  aftertimes,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  went  up  to  heaven 
from  whence  it  came. 

Ver.  25.  Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old,  &c.]  From 
hence  it  was,  that  the  Saracens,  descended  from  him,  did 
not  circumcise  their  children  till  they  were  thirteen  years 
old.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  (lib.  i.  Antiq. 
cap.  13.)  And  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa  observed 
the  same  custom. 

Ver.  26.  In  the  self-same  day.]  The  Jews  will  have  this 
to  be  the  same  with  the  great  day  of  expiation  instituted 
in  Moses's  time :  so  that  God  every  year  remembered,  "say 
they,  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  But  this  is  an  un- 
grounded fancy. 

Ver.  27.  And  all  the  men  of  his  house.]  Maimonides  un- 
derstands by  the  tnen  of  his  house,  those  whom  Abraham 
had  converted  from  idolatry,  and  made  proselytes  to  the 
true  religion.  So  do  others  among  the  Jews;  (see  his  trea- 
tise of  the  Worship  of  the  Planets,  cap.  i.  §.  9.)  But  it  is 
more  proper  to  understand  by  the  7nen  of  his  house,  all  his 
family  in  general :  who  were  either  (as  it  follows)  bom  in 
his  house  (and  therefore  it  is  likely  were  bred  up  in  the 
true  religion,  and  so  easily  persuaded  to  receive  the  mark 
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of  circumcision),  or  bought  with  his  money  ;  who  submitted 
to  Abraham's  arguments,  not  to  his  authority ;  for  religion 
is  to  be  chosen,  not  compelled. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ver.  1.  SjLnD  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.']  The  glory  of 
the  Lord,  or  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Jews  call  the 
Schechinah,  as  it  had  done  lately  (xvii.  1.)  And  as  the 
Lord  then  appeared  to  establish  his  covenant  with  him  by 
circumcision,  so  some  of  the  Jews  imagine  he  again  ap- 
peared to  visit,  comfort,  and  heal  him,  now  that  he  was 
very  sore  of  his  circumcision ;  or  rather,  I  should  think, 
to  testify,  by  his  illustrious  manifestation  of  his  glory 
(ver.  2.)  his  high  approbation  of  Abraham's  ready  obe- 
dience to  so  harsh  a  command.  So  the  Jews  themselves 
esteem  it,  and  therefore  think  that,  by  receiving  it,  Abra- 
ham fulfilled  that  precept  which  goes  just  before  it  (xvii.  1.) 
"  be  thou  perfect."  Which  may  have  some  truth  in  it,  if 
rightly  understood :  for  his  faith  and  obedience  grew  more 
perfect,  by  submitting  to  this  command ;  and  was  com- 
pleted, when  he  sacrificed  his  son. 

However  this  be,  I  think  it  is  plain  from  verse  10.  that 
this  appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty  was  not  long  after 
the  former. 

In  tlie  plain.]  Or,  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  mentioned  be- 
fore, (juii.  18.)  This  place  continued  famous  till  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  both  Jews,  gentiles,  and  Christians,  meet- 
ing here  once  a  year,  not  only  for  traffic,  but  for  religion : 
Christians  here  calling  upon  God ;  and  there  being  an  altar 
here  also,  on  which  the  gentiles  sacrificed,  and  invoked 
the  angels.  Of  which  superstition  Constantine  being  in- 
formed by  his  mother,  he  caused  that  altar  to  be  demo- 
lished, and  a  church  to  be  built  in  its  place.  (See  Sozo- 
men,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Euseb.  in  vita  Constant,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  53.) 

And  he  sat  in  the  tent  door.]  To  observe  what  strangers 
passed  that  way. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day.]  In  the  afternoon,  when  travellers 
sought  for  i)laces  of  refreshment. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  looked.]  Having 
fallen  down  on  his  face  (I  suppose)  and  worshipped  the 
Divine  Majesty,  as  he  did  xvii.  17.  he  beheld,  when  he 
rose  up  again. 

And  lo,  there  stood  three  men  by  him.]  Three  angels  in 
the  shape  of  men  (for  so  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  calls 
them,  xiii.  2.  and  so  Moses  himself  calls  two  of  them, 
xix.  1.)  who  were  part  of  the  heavenly  retinue,  as  I  may 
call  it,  waiting  upon  the  Divine  Majesty,  mentioned  in  the 
verse  foregoing.  There  is  a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that 
no  angel  performs  two  ministries  (that  is,  is  sent  on  two 
messages),  nor  are  two  angels  sent  upon  one  embassy,  (as 
Maimonides  speaks.  More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  6.)  and 
therefore  they  think  these  three  angels  were  dispatched 
for  difi'erent  purposes;  one  of  them,  and  the  principal, 
to  bring  a  confirmation  of  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  another 
to  bring  Lot  out  of  Sodom  ;  and  a  third  to  overthrow  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  And  therefore,  when 
one  of  these  angels  had  delivered  that  message  to  Abra- 
ham, there  were  but  two  that  went  to  Sodom,  (xix.  1.)  and 
Lot  speaks  to  one  of  them  as  taking  a  particular  care  Qf 
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him  ;  (ver.  19,  &c.)  and  then  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  rained 
fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;"  (ver.  24.) 
that  is,  that  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  was  set  by  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  over  that  work.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, assign  another  work  for  one  of  them,  (as  we  find  in 
that  title  of  the  Talmud  called  Bava-Metzia,  cap.  7.)  but 
they  agree  in  the  main  notion,  that  they  had  difterent 
offices  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  But  some  Chr/st- 
ians,  and  those  of  great  authority,  have  made  a  question 
whether  they  were  all  created  angels;  one  of  them,  at 
least,  seeming  to  be  the  Lord  of  all.  Nay,  St.  Cyril,  in 
his  first  book  against  Julian,  thinks  there  was  a  represen- 
tation of  the  blessed,  undivided  Trinity;  for  Abraham 
speaks  to  them,  (ver.  4.)  wc  ft?  ovtec  oI  rpug,  as  if  the  three 
were  but  one.  But  St.  Hilary's  opinion  (and  Eusebius's, 
lib.  V.  Demonstr,  cap,  9.)  is  more  likely,  that  the  Son  of 
God  only  appeared  with  two  angels  attending  on  him : 
which  many  think  is  evident  from  ver.  22.  and  25,  of  this 
chapter.  Yet  I  think  another  account  may  be  given  of 
those  verses :  and  if  we  should  make  that  an  argument 
that  one  of  them  was  the  increated  Lord,  another  of  them 
must  be  so  also  :  for  he  is  called  likewise  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  Gen.  xix.  24.  See  St.  Austin,  lib.  ii.  do  Trin. 
cap.  11.  and  lib,  iii.  cap,  11.  where  he  confutes  the  fo.e- 
named  opinion. 

And  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them.]  Was  for- 
ward to  invite  them  to  refresh  themselves  with  him :  for  he 
took  them  to  be  considerable  persons,  as  appears  by  what 
follows. 

And  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground.]  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  eastern  people ;  in  token  of  the  respect  and 
honour  he  had  for  them.  For  this  was  a  civil  action  (not 
religious)  it  is  manifest  by  this :  that  he  did  not  know 
them  to  be  angels ;  but  only  persons  of  quality  (as  we 
now  speak),  their  aspect  and  habit,  I  suppose,  being  ex- 
traordinary. 

Ver.  .3,  My  Lord,  if  noiv  I  have  found,  &c.]  One  of 
them  appeared  more  honourable  and  superior  to  the  other 
two ;  and  tlierefore  he  makes  his  address  to  him,  as  the 
chief:  praying  him,  if  he  thought  him  worthy  of  such  a 
favour,  to  honour  him  with  their  company. 

Ver.  4.  And  wash  your  feet.]  i.  e.  To  wash  your  feet. 
For  this  was  performed  by  servants,  and  not  by  the  guests 
themselves. 

And  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree.]  In  an  arbour  under 
a  great  tree :  where  they  were  wont  to  eat,  for  coolness' 
sake.  See  Dr.  Hammond  upon  Psalm  cxxviii.  3.  St.  Je- 
rome sometimes  calls  this  tree  an  oak :  sometimes  a  tuc- 
pentine-tree,  (as  J.  Filesacus  observes,  lib.  i.  Select,  cap. 
13.)  unless  we  will  say,  that  he  thought  Abraham  dwelt 
under  the  one,  and  entertained  them  under  the  other.  And 
so  Eusebius  (lib.  v,  Demonstr.  Evang,  cap.  9.)  expressly 
relates  it,  that  God  appeared  to  him  under  the  oak  where 
he  dwelt :  and  that  he  entertained  the  angels  under  a 
turpentine-tree,  which  was  bad  in  great  honour  in  his 
time. 

Ver.  5.  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread.]  Or  rather  a  loaf 
of  bread ;  as  De  Dieu  shews  the  word  imports  :  under 
which  is  comprehended,  £^11  necessary  provision  at  a 
meal. 

And  comfort  ye  your  hearts.]  Refresh  yourselves. 

For  therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant.]  Divine  Pro- 
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videncc  hath  directed  you  to  come  this  way,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  entertain  you  hos- 
pitably. 

Ver.  6.  Make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.]  Many  interpret  it, 
upon  the  coals  or  hot  embers,  accordinsj  to  what  wo  read 
1  Kings  xix.  G.  But  Bochartus  thinks  the  word  there 
signifies,  as  it  doth  here,  upon  hot  stones;  others  will  have 
it,  that  they  were  laid  upon  the  hearth,  and  covered  with 
hot  embers,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.)  and  so  they 
prepare  them  at  this  day,  as  Leon.  Ravvwolf  tells  us  in  his 
Travels,  par  ii.  cap.  9.  where  he  saith.  That  as  he  went 
through  a  country  that  lies  between  Mesopotamia  and  Media, 
a  woman  presently  made  them  cakes,  about  a  finger  thick, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  a  trencher :  which  she  first  laid  upon 
hot  stones,  and  turned  them  often ;  and  then  threw  ashes 
and  embers  over  them :  which,  he  says,  were  very  savoury. 

Ver.  7.  A  calf  tender  and  good.]  Which  was  a  noble 
entertainment  in  those  countries. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  took  butter.']  Though  we  read  of  cheese 
in  Homer,  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  others;  yet  they 
never  mention  butter :  nor  hath  Aristotle  a  word  of  it,  (as 
JBochart  observes,  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41.)  though 
he  hath  sundry  observations  about  cheese  :  for  butter  was 
not  a  thing  then  known  among  the  Greeks ;  though  we  see 
by  this,  and  many  other  places,  it  was  an  ancient  food 
among  the  eastern  people. 

And  he  stood  by  them.]  Waited  upon  them,  and  minis- 
tered to  them.  For  he  did  not  stand  unmoveable;  but  as 
servants  do  that  attend  upon  the  table ;  who,  as  there  is 
occasion,  bring  or  take  away,  &c.  (See  P.  Fagius  on  Deut. 
i.38.) 

Ver.  9.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is  thy  wife?]  One 
of  them  (the  rest  signifying  some  way  their  consent)  asked 
him  for  his  wife ;  not  being  ignorant,  but  to  introduce  the 
following  discourse. 

In  the  tent.]  In  her  apartment;  for  women  had  their 
apartments  by  themselves. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said.]  The  principal  of  the  three  angels ; 
or  rather,  the  Lord  himself,  as  it  is  explained,  ver.  13. 
For,  as  Theodoric  Hackspan  judiciously  observes,  this 
appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty  was  different  from  the 
foregoing  :  not  being  immediate  by  himself  alone,  like  that 
xvii.  1.  nor  merely  mediate  by  an  angel,  like  that  xvi.  7. 
10, 11, 12,  &c. :  but  mixed,  the  Lord  himself  (ver.  1.)  being 
conjunct  with  the  angels,  whom  he  employed  in  this  em- 
bassy. 

J  will  certainly  return  to  thee.]  To  fulfil  the  promise 
which  I  made  thee,  (xvii.  19.) 

According  to  the  time  of  life.]  Nine  months  hence ;  which 
is  the  time  of  perfecting  the  life  of  a  child  in  the  womb. 
This  appears  to  be  the  sense,  from  ver.  14.  where  he  calls 
it  the  time  appointed,  or  a  set  time. 

In  the  tent  door,  which  was  behind  him.]  The  angels  sat 
with  their  backs  to  Sarah's  tent :  unto  the  door  of  which 
she  was  come  to  listen,  having  heard  that  they  asked  for  her. 
Behind  him.]  This  shews  the  truth  of  what  Hackspan 
notes,  that  this  was  a  mixed  apparition :  for  this  word  him 
plainly  relates  to  the  angel,  whose  words  were  in  truth  the 
Lord's,  who  was  there  present.  For,  as  he  observes  in 
another  place,  (Disput.  ii.  de  Nominibus  Divinis,  n.  1-5.) 
the  Scripture  relates  these  matters  so,  that  sometimes  it 
mentions  the  principal  cause  whose  words  are  related; 


sometimes  only  the  secondary  cause  :  in  which  latter  case, 
it  must  be  understood,  that  vrtien  the  words  exceed  the 
dignity  of  the  minister, the  Lord  himself  spake  them.  For 
the  sacred  writers  mind  more  by  whose  authority  any  thing 
is  spoken,  than  by  whose  ministry :  so  that  it  is  not  much 
material  from  whose  mouth  any  message  comes;  but  what 
is  said  must  be  attended.  This  will  be  made  plainer,  when 
I  come  to  Gen.  xxii.  11, 12,  &c. 

Ver.  11.  It  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner  of 
women.]  She  was  no  longer  capable  of  conception,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

Ver.  12.  Laughed  within  herself]  Not  as  Abraham,  for 
joy;  but  out  of  incredulity :  not  thinking  it  possible  for  an 
old  woman  to  conceive  by  an  old  man.  And  her  smiling 
at  this  was  the  more  excusable,  because  she  did  not  know 
them  to  be  angels  of  the  Lord,  but  took  them  only  for 
some  great  men. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  said.]  The  Divine  Majesty  (men- 
tioned ver.  1.)  said.  Why  doth  she  not  believe  my  messen- 
ger? The  angel  spake  these  words,  but  the  words  were 
the  Lord's  (not  his),  who  was  now  present  with  the  angels, 
and  in  a  little  time  appeared  without  them,  (ver.  17.  &c.) 

Ver.  14.  At  the  time  appointed  will  I  return  to  thee.l 
Take  it  from  myself,  that  what  hath  been  told  thee  by 
them  shall  be  effected. 

Ver.  15.  Sarah  denied.]  Fear  (as  it  follows)  put  her  into 
a  confusion :  so  that  she  did  not  mind  what  she  said. 
Otherwise  she  would  not  have  denied,  what  she  might  well 
think  they  knew.  Therefore  she  is  only  made  sensible  of 
her  fault,  by  a  simple  afhrmation  of  what  she  denied  ;  with- 
out any  further  reproof. 

Nay,  but  thou  didst  laugh.]  The  person  that  speaks 
seems  to  have  turned  to  her,  and  said,  Do  not  deny  what  I 
know  to  be  true. 

Ver.  16.  Looked  toward  Sodom.]  As  if  they  intended  to 
travel  that  way. 

And  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the  way.] 
A  piece  of  civility  like  the  former:  having  entertained 
them,  he  accompanied  them  so  far  as  to  direct  them  in  the 
road  to  Sodom. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  said.]  The  Divine  Majesty,  men- 
tioned ver.  1.  began  now  to  discourse  plainly  and  openly 
with  him ;  not  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  but  by  himself. 
For,  I  take  it,  the  three  angels  had  now  left  Abraham 
alone :  who,  returning  towards  his  tent,  saw  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  heard  him  speak  what  follows. 

Sliall  I  hide  from  Abraltam,  Sic.]  These  words  seem  to 
have  been  spoken  to  Abraham :  otherwise,  how  came  he 
to  expostulate  with  the  Lord,  as  he  doth  ver.  23,  &c.  un- 
less we  will  conceive  (as  we  may)  ver.  20,  21.  to  be"  the 
declaration  of  God's  intention  to  destroy  Sodom  :  and 
these  words  and  the  next,"  to  be  his  resolution  within  him- 
self, to  acquaint  Abraham  with  that  intention  ? 

Ver.  18.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely,  &c.]  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  Divine  Majesty  resolves  to  acquaint 
Abraham  with  his  intended  proceedings :  because  he  had 
already  revealed  to  him  greater  tilings  and  made  him  most 
gracious  promises. 

Ver.  19.  For  I  know,  &c.]  This  verse  contains  another 
reason ;  because  he  knew  Abraham  would  approve  him- 
self so  faithful  to  him,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  enjoy  all 
that  he  had  promised. 
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To  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.}  Is  to  persist  in  the  true 
religion  and  worship  of  God. 

To  do  justice  and  judgment.]  Includes  in  them  all  those 
virtues  which  were  opposite  to  the  sins  of  Sodom. 

Ver.  20.  Because  the  cry.}  Of  their  sins  :  which  are  said 
to  cry;  first,  to  shew  the  enormous  greatness  and  impu- 
dency  of  them :  for  "  grandis  absque  dubio  clamor  est, 
qui  a  terra  ascendit  ad  coelum ;"  as  Salvian  speaks.  And, 
secondly,  to  -shew  that  the  goodness  of  God  could  no 
longer  bear  with  them ;  their  sins  compelling  him,  as  one 
may  say,  to  punish  them:  for,  "  Deus  eos  noluerit  per- 
dere,  sed  ipsi  extorserint,  ut  perirent."  They  not  only 
called,  but  cried  to  him  for  vengeance,  as  he  also  speaks ; 
(lib.  i.  de  Gubern.  Dei,  p.  19,  20.  edit.  Baluzii ;  and  lib.  iv. 
p.  75.  lib.  v.  p.  113.) 

0/ Sodom  and  Gomorrah.}  As  they  were  the  principal 
and  greatest  cities,  so  they  were  the  most  wicked ;  and  led 
the  rest  into  all  manner  of  impiety :  who,  therefore,  also 
perished  with  them. 

Very  grievous.}  Not  to  be  tolerated  any  longer.  There 
are  prodigious  stories  related  of  the  wickedness  both  of 
their  judges  and  of  the  people,  in  the  Gemara  Sanhedrim, 
cap.  xi.  which  are  there  alleged  as  an  explication  of  this 
verse. 

Ver.  21.  I  will  go  down  now,  &c.]  He  uses  the  language 
of  a  good  judge,  (ver.  25.)  who  never  passes  sentence, 
much  less  executes  it,  till  he  hath  examined  the  cause. 

Whether  they  have  done  altogether,  &c.]  Whether  they 
are  come  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wickedness :  or  (as  De 
Dieu)  whether  they  are  so  resolved  to  go  on  in  sin,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  them. 

If  not,  I  will  know.}  That  so  I  may  use  means  for  their 
reformation. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  men.}  The  three  men  mentioned  ver.  2. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  only  two  of  them  went  away 
from  Abraham,  and  that  the  third  remained  and  held  dis- 
course with  him.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  this  :  they  that 
came  in  and  eat  with  him,  and  rose  up  from  the  table, 
(ver.  16.)  who  no  doubt  were  all  three,  being  the  persons 
that  are  here  said  now  to  have  turned  their  faces  from 
thence ;  i.  e.  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  enter- 
tained by  Abraham :  or  where  he  parted  with  them. 

And  ivent  towards  Sodom.}  As  they  intended,  (ver.  16.) 

But  Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord.}  Not  before 
any  of  those  three,  but  before  the  Divine  Majesty :  who 
appeared  to  him,  (ver.  1.)  and  had  spoken  to  him,  (ver.  13.) 
and  discoursed  with  him  (ver.  17.  20.)  in  whose  presence 
he  still  continued.  Some  by  stood  understand  he  prayed: 
but  that  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  23.  Abraham  drew  near.}  Approached  towards  the 
Divine  Majesty,  to  make  his  addresses  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plication to  him.  Perhaps  the  Divine  Majesty  remained 
in  the  place  where  it  first  appeared,  (ver.  1.)  and  Abraham, 
by  conducting  the  three  men  some  part  of  their  way,  being 
gone  farther  from  it,  now  came  nearer  to  it.  Though  the 
phrase  doth  not  necessarily  import  it;  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  in  the  holy  language,  signifying  no  more  but  to  wor- 
ship him. 

Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?]  As 
much  as  to  say,  I  know  thou  wilt  not.  For  such  questions 
strongly  deny;  as  in  ver.  17. 

Ver.  24.  Fifty  righteous  within  the  city.]   Of  Sodom, 


which  was  the  chief,  and  comprehended  the  rest  of  the 
country  of  Pentapolis :  which  one  would  guess,  by  Gen. 
xiv.  17.  depended  upon  Sodom  as  the  metropolis.  So 
what  is  said  here  of  it,  I  take  to  refer  to  the  whole  region. 

Wilt  thou  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty,  &c.]  He  de- 
sires two  things  of  God.  1.  That  he  would  not  destroy 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  2.  That  he  would  spare 
the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous;  if  any  consi- 
derable number  of  them  were  found  among  the  wicked. 

Ver.  25.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?] 
This  refers  (as  we  translate  it)  only  to  the  first  part  of  his 
request,  "  not  to  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked." 
Which  was  contrary  to  common  justice,  much  more  to 
that  exact  justice,  which  is  administered  by  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  the  world :  from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal.  But, 
according  to  the  Vulgar  translation,  (which  is  this,  "  Thou 
who  judgest  ail  the  earth,  wilt  by  no  means  execute  this 
judgment,")  it  refers  to  the  other  part  also :  that  God  would 
not  be  so  severe  as  to  destroy  a  whole  country,  whilst 
there  were  many  good  men  still  remaining  in  it :  and  so  the 
word  right,  includes  in  it  clemency.  And,  indeed,  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  relate  to  both  parts  of  his  request ;  and  is  to 
be  interpreted  thus :  Shall  not  the  Supreme  Judge  shew 
mercy,  as  well  as  do  justice  ? 

Ver.  26.  And  the  Lord  said.  If  I  find  fifty,  &c.  then  will 
I  spare,  &c,]  This  shews  the  foregoing  interpretation  to  be 
right :  God  promising  most  graciously  to  be  merciful  to  all, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few,  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of 
offenders. 

Ver.  27.  Who  am  but  dust  and  ashes.}  Very  mean  and 
vile. 

Ver.  28.  Lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous.}  A  great  argu- 
ment of  Abraham's  modesty ;  who  durst  not  presume  to 
ask  too  much  at  once ;  but  by  degrees  proceeds,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  to  petition  for  greater  abatements :  and  that 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  the  Lord  should  be  angry  with 
his  importunity. 

Ver.  32.  /  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.}  A  wonderful 
representation  of  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Most  High ;  who 
condescended  so  low  as  to  grant  a  reprieve  to  the  whole 
country,  for  the  sake  of  so  small  a  number,  if  they  could 
have  been  found  in  it.  And  his  mercy  was  still  greater, 
even  beyond  Abraham's  desire ;  for  he  spared  one  of  the 
five  cities,  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four  persons,  as  we 
read,  xix.  20,  21. 

We  do  not  find  that  Abraham  makes  express  mention  of 
Lot  in  any  of  the  foregoing  petitions ;  but  it  is  plain  from 
xix.  29.  that  he  was  in  his  thoughts;  which  God  knew: 
and  he  is  comprehended  in  those  words,  (verse  23.  of  this 
chap.)  "Wiltthoy  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?" 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Lord  went  his  way.}  The  Divine 
Majesty,  or  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  disappeared  (and 
ascended  perhaps  towards  heaven),  after  this  communica- 
tion with  Abraham  was  finished. 

And  Abraham  returned  to  his  place.]  In  the  plain  of 
Mamre  (verse  1.) 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Ver.  1.  ^ND  there  cam£  two  angels.}  There  were  three  at 
the  first,  (xviii.  2.)  but  the  chief  of  them  was  gone;  having 
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dispatched  his  message  to  Abraham;  unto  whom  he  was 
peculiarly  sent.  (See  xviii.  2.) 

At  ei'cn.]  They  had  been  with  Abraham  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  r  and  were  now  come  to  the  gates  of  Sodom. 

Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom.]  The,Hebrew  doctors  will 
have  it,  that  he  was  made  a  judge  in  this  city;  and  the 
prime  judge  of  all:  for  they  adventure  to  name  five  (in 
Bereschith  Rabba)  and  say  Lot  was  the  president  of  the 
court,  which  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  city.  But  this  is  only  a 
fancy  of  theirs :  he  rather  sat  in  the  gate  of  this  city,  as 
Abraham  did  at  his  tent  door;  to  invite  strangers  to  his 
house  (according  to  the  hospitality  of  those  days),  which 
was  the  greater  charity,  because  he  knew  the  city  to  be  so 
wicked,  that  (if  we  may  believe  the  Hebrew  doctors)  they 
not  only  denied  them  all  assistance,  but  abused  them,  and 
were  cruel  to  them,  (see  Gemara  Sanhedrim,  cap.  11.  and 
Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  16.)  for  which  last,  they  quote  those 
words  of  Ezekiel,  (xxii.  29.)  "  they  have  oppressed  the 
stranger  wrongfully."  Which  are  spoken  of  Israel,  whom 
(xvi.  49.)  he  had  compared  with  Sodom :  one  of  whose  sins, 
he  says,  was,  want  of  compassion  to  "the  poor  and  needy." 

Rose  up  to  meet  them,  &c.]  Just  as  Abraham  did ;  whose 
civility  he  imitates,  as  well  as  his  charity.  For  the  bowing 
himself  so  lowly,  was  a  token  of  the  great  honour  he  paid 
them :  who  had  the  appearance  of  great  and  noble  persons. 
And  therefore  he  calls  them  lords,  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  and  tarry  all  night,  &c.] 
It  is  late,  and  the  night  draws  on ;  take  up  your  lodging 
with  me,  and  refresh  yourselves ;  and  go  away  as  early  as 
you  please. 

And  they  said,  Nay,  &c.]  It  was  as  great  a  civility  in 
strangers,  not  to  be  forward  to  accept,  as  it  was  in  him  to 
invite :  and  therefore  they  refuse  him  at  first,  to  try  his  kind- 
ness :  but  intending,  no  doubt,  to  embrace  his  offer,  if  he 
pressed  them  further.  So  the  following  words  are  to  be 
understood. 

We  will  abide  in  the  street  all  night.]  Unless  you  persist 
in  your  invitation.  In  those  hot  countries,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  lie  in  the  open  air ;  especially  in  summer.  And  in 
a  city,  they  were  safe  from  being  infested  by  wild  beasts,  or 
robbers. 

Concerning  washing  the  feet,  see  xviii.  4. 

Ver.  3.  He  pressed  upon  them  greatly.]  Would  not  be 
denied,  but  was  so  earnest  that  they  yielded.  It  is  the  same 
word  with  that  verse  9. 

Bake  unleavened  bread.]  Which  would  be  soonest  ready, 
that  so  they  might,  in  good  time,  repose  themselves. 

Ver.  4.  And  before  they  lay  down.]  To  take  their  rest. 

Both  old  and  young.]  A  manifest  token  of  an  universal 
depravation  of  manners,  and  dissolution  of  government. 

From  every  quarter.]  Or,  as  some  understand  it,  from 
the  most  extreme  parts  of  the  city :  as  in  Psalm  xix.  4.  One, 
it  seems,  told  another,  what  goodly  persons  were  come  to 
their  city :  and  all  ran  to  the  house  where  they  heard  they 
were,  with  the  same  wicked  inclinations.  This  is  a  proof 
there  were  hot  ten  righteous  persons  in  Sodom. 

Ver.  5.  That  we  may  know  them.]  A  modest  word  for  a 
lewd  fact.  Some,  indeed,  will  have  it  understood  simply,  of 
their  examining  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
what  their  business  was.  Which  might  perhaps  be  their  pre- 
tence :  but  Lot's  answer  to  them,  (ver.  7,  8.)  interprets  their 
meaning  to  be  filthy. 


Ver.  6.  Went  out  at  the  door.]  To  try  if  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  depart.  From  v  hence,  perhaps,  the  Jews 
gathered  he  was  a  man  of  authority  among  them. 

Ver.  7.  Do  not  so  wickedly.]  As  to  break  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  violate  the  laws  of  nature. 

Ver.  8.  Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters,  Sec]  This 
must  be  understood  to  have  been  spoken,  in  a  great  pertur- 
bation and  perplexity  of  mind  ;  and  out  of  a  vehement  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  men  whom  he  had  entertained  :  which 
made  him  say,  he  had  rather  they  should  abuse  his  own 
daughters,  than  those  strangers. 

For  therefore  came  they  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof] 
He  pleads  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which  obliged  him  to 
protect  them ;  though  he  himself  suffered  by  it. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  said,  Stand  back.]   Give  way  to  us. 

This  one  fellow,  &c.]  Here  is  one,  and  he  but  a  sojourner; 
who  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  censor  morum,  and  control 
the  whole  city.    This  shews  he  was  no  judge. 

Noiv  will  we  deal  worse  with  thee,  &c.]  Abuse  thee  more 
than  them.  For  it  is  the  same  word  with  ver.  7.  "doing 
wickedly." 

Ver.  11.  Smote  the  men  with  blindness.]  Not  with  a  total 
blindness,  (for  then  they  would  not  have  sought  for  the  door 
of  Lot's  house,  but  rather  have  groped  for  the  way  home) 
but  such  a  dimness  that  they  could  not  see  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly, or  in  its  right  place :  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  door, 
suppose,  where  there  was  none :  or,  there  was  such  a  con- 
fusion in  their  brain,  that  all  things  were  turned  topsy-turvy 
(as  we  speak)  in  their  imagination ;  and  appeared  quite 
otherwise  than  they  were. 

Ver.  12.  Son-in-law,  and  tJiy  sons,  and  thy  daughters.] 
Here  the  copulative  and,  must  be  expounded  or;  as  it  is 
used  in  many  places:  (xiii.  8.)  "  Let  there  be  no  strife 
between  me  and  thee,  or  between  my  herdsmen  and  thine." 
And  so  we  translate  it,  Exod.  xii.  5.  "  Thou  shalt  take  it 
out  of  the  sheep,  or  out  of  the  goats :"  and,  Exod.  xxi.  15. 
"  He  that  smiteth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  shall  be  put  to 
death."  And  so  it  should  be  translated  here,  "  Hast  thou 
any  here  besides  son-in-law,  or  thy  sons,  or  thy  daughters?" 
As  much  as  to  say,  we  are  desirous  to  save  all  that  are 
nearly  related  to  thee  for  thy  sake. 

Ver.  14.  Which  married  his  daughters.]  Had  espoused 
them  for  their  wives,  but  had  not  yet  consummated  their 
marriage ;  as  some  understand  it.  Others  will  have  it,  that, 
besides  those  two  virgin  daughters  at  home  with  him,  he  had 
other  daughters,  who  were  actually  married  iu  the  city. 
Which  they  gather  from  the  next  verse,  "  take  thy  wife  and 
two  daughters,  which  are  here :"  as  if  he  had  more  daugh- 
ters elsewhere.  And  R.  Jehuda  (in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  26.) 
names  one  of  them  married  to  one  of  the  great  men- of 
Sodom,  and  calls  her  Pelothit.  But  this  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  name  of  one  of  them  who  were  saved  by  the 
angels,  and  thence  so  called :  for  it  signifies  delivered,  or 
snatched  from  destruction. 

He  seemed  as  one  that  mocked.]  Who  was  not  in  earnest ; 
but  only  made  sport  with  them,  and  spake  in  jest.  For  it  is 
the  same  word  from  whence  Isaac  is  derived,  which  sig- 
nifies laughter. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  the  morning  arose.]  At  break  of  day: 
for  the  sun  did  not  rise,  till  Lot  was  got  into  Zoar,  (ver.  23.) 

Take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  are  here.] 
These  last  words,  luhich  are  here  .are  not  without  emphasis: 
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and  are  paraphrased  thus  by  the  Chaldee  interpreter, 
"  which  are  found  faithful  with  thee :"  are  not  corrupted  by 
the  common  wickedness  of  this  place ;  or,  that  believe  what 
we  threaten. 

Ver.  16.  While  he  lingered.}  Being  loath  to  leave  his 
goods,  or  his  sons-in-law,  and  children :  or,  as  some  think, 
praying  God  to  spare  the  city. 

The  men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  &c.]  One  of  the  angels 
laid  hold  upon  him  and  his  wife ;  and  the  other  upon  his  two 
daughters :  whom  they  pulled  out  of  the  house  with  some 
kind  of  constraint;  and  led  them  out  of  the  city. 

Ver.  17.  He  said.']  That  angel  who  had  a  peculiar  charge 
of  preserving  Lot  and  his  family.    (See  xviii.  2.) 

Escape  for  thy  life.]  Make  haste,  if  thou  lovest  thy  life. 

Look  not  behind  thee.]  To  see  what  becomes  of  thy 
goods  ;  or,  as  if  thou  wast  loath  to  leave  Sodom.  Make 
no  delay,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  turn  about  and  look  back. 

Neither  stay  thou  in  the  plain.]  Do  not  rest  till  thou 
hast  got  out  of  the  plain :  for  every  place  in  it  is  to  be 
destroyed. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  said  unto  them,  &c.]  Both  the  angels 
were  still  with  him :  but  he  seems  particularly  to  speak  to 
him  that  led  him  and  his  wife  out  of  Sodom ;  who  had 
spoken  before  to  him,  and  bid  him  make  haste ;  (ver.  17.) 
But  there  are  those  (Franzius,  for  instance,)  who  would 
have  the  word  Adonai  translated,  not  my  Lord,  but  my 
Lords,  as  if  he  spake  to  both. 

Ver.  19.  I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountains,  &c.]  He  that 
lingered  before,  (ver.  16.)  now  thought  he  could  not  make 
haste  enough.  Either  being  crazy,  or,  tired  with  sitting  up 
all  night;  or,  fearing  the  destruction  would  overtake  him, 
before  he  could  reach  the  mountain ;  and  desiring,  perhaps, 
to  have  a  better  dwelling  than  that. 

Ver.  20.  My  soul  shall  live.]  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
thankful. 

Ver.  21.  See,  I  have  accepted  thee.]  Granted  thy  re- 
quest. 

/  will  not  overthrow,  &c.]  A  wonderful  instance  of  the 
Divine  clemency :  which  in  the  midst  of  wrath  remembered 
mercy. 

Ver.  22.  Haste  thee.]  Make  no  more  delays :  no,  not  to 
make  any  further  petitions. 

I  cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither.]  Having 
made  thee  this  promise,  I  must  defer  the  vengeance  till 
thou  art  safe  there. 

Called  Zoar.]  In  aftertimes  it  had  this  name ;  from  the 
smallness  of  it :  which  he  twice  mentions,  (ver.  20.) 

Ver.  24.  The  Lord  rained  from  the  Lord.]  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  here  is  an  intimation  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Deity ;  yet  there  are  many,  both  ancient  and  modern  in- 
terpreters, who  think  the  meaning  is  no  more,  than  the  Lord 
sent  this  rain  from  himself;  it  being  the  manner  of  the 
Scripture  phrase,  to  repeat  the  noun  instead  of  the  pronoun 
(as  grammarians  speak);  of  which  Cocceius  (upon  the  Ge- 
mara  of  the  Sanhedrim,  cap.  4.)  gives  these  instances. 
Gen.  ii.  20.  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Zech.  i.  16.  And  there  are 
others,  which  come  nearer  to  these  words,  Exod.  xxiv. 
"  And  he  (i.e.  the  Lord,  ver.  3.)  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up 
unto  the  Lord."  Hos.  i.  7.  "  I  will  save  them  by  the  Lord 
their  God."  Zech.  x.  12.  "  I  will  strengthen  them  in  the 
Lord,"&c.  The  council  of  Sirmium,  indeed,  anathematizes 
those  who  thus  interpret  these  words,  and  do  not  say,  "  the 


Son  rained  from  the  Father,"  (Socrat.lib.ii.  cap.  30.)  Yet 
St.  Chrysostom  did  not  fear  to  say  this  is  an  idiom  of  the 
Scripture  language,  which  intended  only  to  shew,  ort  Kvpioe 
7)7 V  TifXMQiav  iTTi'iyays,  that  the  Lord  brought  this  punishment 
upon  them.  Others  also  have  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
phrase  being  very  concise,  by  the  Lord,  (in  the  beginning 
of  the  verse)  may  be  meant,  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  For 
wheresoever  mention  is  made  of  the  Lord,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  him,  ijn  JT'llj  and  his  house  of  judgment  (as  the 
Jewish  doctors  speak);  i.  e.  of  the  angels  which  attend  his 
Divine  Majesty.  And  thus  I  find  Arethas  (or  Andreas 
Caesariensis),  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Revelation, 
p.  729,  understands  these  words.  For  he  there  compares 
that  captain  who  was  over  the  locusts,  (Rev.  ix.  11.)  to  the 
angel  that  was  sent  to  cut  off  the  army  of  Senacherib,  and 
to  this  angel,  'O  twv  SoSo/xwv  tov  SmTrupov  oXsOpov  iiriariiaag, 
who  had  the  charge  of  executing  the  fiery  destruction  upon 
Sodom  committed  to  him.  For  all  angels,  saith  he,  are  not 
ministering  spirits,  ngSiaKoviav  (nornpwv,  for  men's  preserva- 
tion, but  some  serve,  tig  Tt/itDptav,  for  punishment.  And 
that  they  can  bring  fire  from  heaven,  and  raise  storms  and 
tempests,  appears  by  the  story  of  Job. 

Out  of  heaven.]  From  the  Lord  whose  seat  is  in  heaven. 
The  like  expression  we  have.  Rev.  xx.  9. 

Upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah.]  And  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  Admah  and  Zeboim;  as  appears  from  Dent, 
xxix,  23. 

Brimstone  Qndfire.]  A  most  hideous  shower,  or  rather 
storm,  of  nitre,  sulphur,  or  bitumen,  mingled  with  fire,  fell 
upon  this  country  from  above ;  and,  as  the  tradition  was 
among  the  heathen,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake :  which  made  an  iiTuption  of  those  bituminous  wa- 
ters, whereby  this  country  was  turned  into  the  lake  called 
Asphaltites,  or  the  Salt,  or  Dead  Sea.  So  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  in 
his  description  of  that  lake.  And,  indeed,  it  doth  not  seem 
improbable,  that  the  earth  quaked  while  the  heavens  did  so 
terribly  frown,  and  the  Almighty's  voice  thundered  from 
the  clouds,  as  Doctor  Jackson  speaks,  book  i.  on  the 
Creed,  chap.  15.  For  the  word  Karacnpofi),  (which  St.  Peter 
uses,  2  Pet.  ii.  6.)  may  be  thought  to  import  some  such 
subversion.  But  it  was  his  ignorance  of  the  sacred  tradition 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  made  Strabo  wholly  ascribe  the 
desolation  of  that  country  to  the  earth ;  and  not  at  all  to  the 
heavens.  Whereas  Tacitus,  who  was  better  informed,  says 
these  Judaical  cities  (as  he  calls  them),  "  fulminum  jactu  (or 
ictu)arsisse,"were  burnt  by  the  stroke  of  thunderbolts  from 
heaven :  and,  a  little  after,  "  igne  coelesti  flagrasse,"  ivere 
set  on  fire  and  consumed  by  lightning,  (lib.  v.  Histor.)  With 
which  fell  such  abundance  of  bituminous  stufi",  that  the 
valley  which  bad  only  some  pits  of  bitumen  in  it  before, 
(xiv.  3. 10.)  became  a  lake  of  it. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  &c.]  "  Super  im- 
pium  populum  gchennam  misit  e  coelo,"  asSalvian  glosses, 
(lib.  i.  et  lib.  iv.  de  Gubern.  Dei.)  he  sent  hell  front  heaven 
upon  an  impious  people.  Of  whose  destruction  there  re- 
mains an  everlasting  monument  in  the  Salt  Sea :  into  which 
that  plain  country  is  turned.  The  quality  of  which,  and  of 
the  soil  about  it,  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other 
seas,  or  inland  lakes ;  that  no  philosopher  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  like  that  which  Moses  hath  given  us  :  as  the 
same  Doctor  Jackson  truly  observes.  He  that  will  read 
Tacitus  in  the  place  forementioned,  or  Pliny,  or  Diodorus, 
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may  be  satisfied  of  this.  The  country  where  these  cities 
stood,  being  become  a  pan,  or  receptacle,  (as  the  fore- 
named  doctor  well  calls  it)  of  such  a  strange  moisture,  that 
it  may  be  called  liquid  pitch,  rather  than  water:  for  it  is  so 
stiff  that  no  wind  will  move  it:  nor  will  a  camel  sink,  if 
thrown  into  it ;  nor  any  lish,  or  bird,  that  uses  tlie  water, 
live  in  it :  and  therefore  called  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Salt  Sea, 
as  Salmasius  thinks,  (Exerc.  Plinian.  p.577.  G14.)  because 
uo  creature  can  live  there,  and  because  the  noisome  steams 
that  come  from  it  blast  all  that  grows  of  itself,  or  is  sown 
in  the  earth  about  it.  Nor  do  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  at 
all  alter  it;  but  it  infects  all  their  waters,  with  the  loath- 
some qualities  of  those  dregs  of  God's  wrath  (to  use  Doctor 
Jackson's  words  once  more)  which  first  settled  in  it,  at  this 
overthrow:  just  like  bad  humours,  when  they  settle  in  any 
part  of  our  bodies,  plant,  as  it  were,  a  new  nature  iu  it,  and 
turn  all  nourishment  into  their  substance. 

Vcr.  26.  His  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him.]  She  not 
only  lagged  behind,  as  we  speak,  but  turned  about  and 
stood  still  awhile,  bewailing  perhaps  the  loss  of  all  there : 
or,  as  some  of  the  Jews  fancy,  to  see  what  would  become 
of  her  kindred,  and  whether  they  would  follow  her  or  no. 

Became  a  pillar  of  salt.]  Or,  as  some  understand  it,  an 
everlasting  monument:  whence,  perhaps,  the  Jews  have 
given  her  the  name  of  Adith,  (as  they  call  her  in  Pirke 
Eliezer,  cap.  25.)  because  she  remained  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony of  God's  just  displeasure.  For  she  standing  still  too 
long,  some  of  that  dreadful  shower,  before  mentioned,  over- 
took her;  and  falling  upon  her,  wrapped  her  body  in  a 
sheet  of  nitro-sulphureous  matter :  which  congealed  into.a 
crust  as  hard  as  stone :  and  made  her  appear  like  a  pillar 
of  salt,  her  body  being  as  it  were  candied  in  it.  Kimchi 
calls  it  a  heap  of  salt ;  which  the  Hebrews  say  continued 
for  many  ages.  Their  conjecture  is  not  improbable,  who 
think  the  fable  of  Niobe  was  hence  derived :  who,  the  poets 
feign,  was  turned  into  a  stone,  upon  her  excessive  grief  for 
the  death  of  her  children. 

Ver.  27.  Gat  to  the  place,  where  he  stood  before  the 
Lord.]  Where  he  prayed,  say  the  Jews,  or  communed  with 
God,  (xviii.  22.  SJJ.) 

Ver.  28.  TJie  smoke  of  the  country,  &c.]  Some  think,  the 
Hebrew  word  signifies,  like  the  smoke  of  a  lime-kiln;  or,  of 
a  boiling  cauldron.  After  the  shower  was  over,  the  reek  or 
steam  of  it  remained ;  and  made  that  country  look  dismally, 
which  before  was  like  "  the  garden  of  God,"(xiii.  10.)  but 
now  become  a  stinking  puddle  of  filthy  water,  koO'  vTrep/So- 
Xqv  SuiToiStc,  as  Diodorus  speaks,  noisome  beyond  expression. 

Ver.  29.  Overthrew  the  cities,  wherein  Lot  dwelt.]  In  one 
of  which  he  dwelt:  which  is  an  usual  manner  of  speaking 
in  Scripture.  Gen.  viii.  4.  "The  ark  rested  on  the  moun- 
tains (i,  e.  on  one  of  the  mountains)  of  Ararat."  Judg.  xii.  7. 
"Jephthahwas  buried  in  the  cities  (i.e.  one  of  the  cities)  of 
Gilead."  Which  explains  that  of  St.  Matthew,  xxvi.  8. 
"  when  his  disciples  {i.e.  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas,)  saw 
it,  he  had  indignation,"  &c. 

Ver.  30.  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  &c.]  It  appears 
from  hence,  that  this  good  man  was  very  timorous,  not 
having  so  strong  a  faitli  as  his  uncle  Abraham.  For  he  that 
had  lately  obtained  a  pardon  for  this  place,  because  he  was 
afraid  he  should  not  have  time  enough  to  get  to  the  moun- 
tain, now  forsakes  it :  for  fear,  I  suppose,  a  new  shower 
should  come  from  heaven  and  destroy  it,  after  the  rest ;  be- 


cause the  inhabitant;^,  perhaps,  continued  unreformed, 
though  they  had  seen  such  a  terri-ble  example  of  the  Divine 
vengeance  upon  their  wicked  neighbours.  If  his  "  fear  to 
dwell  in  Zoar"  proceeded  from  this  cause,  it  was  the  more 
reasonable;  bccausehemightthink,  though  God  had  spared 
them  for  the  present,  yet  they,  taking  no  warning  by  the  ca- 
lamity of  their  country,  would  shortly  perish  as  the  rest  had 
done.  And  so  Theodoret,  and  others,  think  this  city  was  af- 
terwards destroyed :  of  which  there  is  no  certain  record : 
and  if  tlic  tradition  be  true,  it  Wcis  not  speedily  swallowed 
up,  as  they  report,  but  retained  for  some  time  the  name  of 
Zoar ;  being  before  called  Bela,  (xiv.  2.) 

Dwelt  in  the  mountain.]  It  is  not  said  what  mountain ; 
but  it  is  probable  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  country  after- 
ward called  Moab ;  from  one  of  his  children,  which  he 
here  begat.  For  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  liii.)  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  lying  -jri^av  t^c  aXuicJic,  &c.  beyond  the 
Salt,  or  Dead  Sea.  (See  Salmas.  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  615.) 

Ver.  31.  Tlwre  is  not  a  man  in  all  the  earth.]  Not  one 
remaining  of  their  kindred,  that  they  knew :  for  they  were 
not  much  acquainted,  we  may  suppose,  beyond  that  coun- 
try which  was  destroyed ;  and  those  of  Zoar  were  so  wicked, 
that  they  looked  upon  them  as  beasts,  rather  than  men. 

Ver.  32.  Let  us  make  him  drink  wine.]  Which  they 
brought  with  them  out  of  Sodom,  to  support  their  spirits  in 
their  flight;  or,  else  got  at  Zoar:  of  which  they  invited 
their  father  to  drink  liberally,  and  cheer  himself  under  his 
extreme  great  sorrow. 

That  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.]  This  fact  of 
theirs  being  objected  by  Celsus  against  our  religion,  Origen 
gives  this  account  of  it,  (lib.  iv.  contra  Cels.)  That  these 
two  maids  having  learned  something  of  the  conflagration  of 
the  world,  and  seeing  their  own  city  and  country  destroyed 
by  fire,  imagined,  ^wTrupoi/ roD  ytvouc  tCjv  avOpwirwv,  that  the 
seminary  of  mankind  remained  only  in  their  father  and 
them.  And  if  what  they  did  was  upon  this  supposition, 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  restore  the  world,  they  did 
no  worse  than  the  stoics  thought  their  wise  man  might  do, 
if  the  race  of  mankind  were  extinct,  so  that  none  but  he  and 
his  daughter  were  left  alive.  Irenaeus  makes  the  same  ex- 
cuse for  them,  and  says  they  did  this  innocently,  and  in 
their  simplicity,  believing  all  mankind  were  destroyed, 
(lib.  iv.  cap.  51.)  But  I  take  their  conjecture  to  be  highly 
probable,  who  conceive  that  the  eager  desire,  which  then 
possessed  the  hearts  of  good  people,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of 
the  Messiah,  was  that  which  put  them  upon  this,  otherwise 
monstrous  crime.  For  which  there  are  these  reasons:  first, 
that  they  had  lived  so  chastely  in  the  midst  of  the  impu- 
rities of  Sodom,  that  one  cannot  think  a  spirit  of  unclean- 
ness  now  entered  into  them,  and  carried  them  to  this  ac- 
tion: and  indeed,  secondly,  their  joining  together  in  this 
contrivance  (whereas  matters  of  this  nature  used  to  be 
carefully  concealed  from  the  nearest  friends,  or  make  them 
fall  out,  if  they  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
trigue), shews  that  they  were  acted  by  counsel  and  design, 
and  not  by  brutish  lust:  and,  thirdly,  their  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  this  fact,  in  the  names  of  their  children,  is  a 
demonstration  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  it ;  and 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  rather  gloried  in  it ; 
desiring  it  might  be  remembered  that  these  children  were 
descended  from  Lot.  Who  they  thought,  perhaps,  might 
pretend  to  fulfil  the  promise  as  well  as  Abraham :  being 
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the  son  of  Abraham's  elder  brother ;  and  called  out  of 
Sodom  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  as  Abraham  was  called 
out  of  Chaldea. 

Ver.  33.  He  perceived  not  when  she  lay  down,  &c.]  This 
seems  hard  to  be  understood  :  but  it  must  be  noted,  that 
Moses  only  says  he  did  not  perceive  when  she  came  to 
bed  to  him,  and  when  she  got  up  again  :  not  that  he  did 
not  perceive  when  he  lay  with  her,  of  which  he  could  not 
but  have  some  perception. 

Though  M.  Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  relates  a  story  of 
a  widow,  who,  being  drunk,  was  abused  by  a  hind  in  her 
house,  and  afterward  finding  herself  with  child,  could  not 
remember  how  it  came  to  pass.  But  the  fellow  at  last  con- 
fessed his  fact :  of  which,  whatsoever  sense  she  had  then, 
she  had  perfectly  forgot  it  when  she  awaked. 

Ver.  34.  Go  thou  in,  &c.]  If  he  had  retained  any  re- 
membrance of  what  he  had  done  the  night  before,  one  can- 
not think  he  would  have  ftilien  into  the  same  snare  so  soon 
again.  For  which  reason,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  think 
he  had  been  intoxicated,  but  only  drank  so  freely  as  to 
make  him  sleep  soundly,  and  forget  his  sorrow. 

Ver.  37.  Moab.l  Most  will  have  this  word  to  signify, 
from  my  father.  But  Drusius,  in  Deut.  ii.  8.  takes  the  im- 
port of  it  to  be.  Aqua  Patris. 

Ver.  38.  Ben-ammi.'\  This  signifies  as  much  as,  the  son 
of  my  people.  Which  doth  not  acknowledge  so  plainly  as 
the  other,  that  this  son  was  begotten  by  her  father :  but 
only  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  her  own  nation,  or 
kindred,  not  by  a  stranger. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ver.  1.  Journeyed  from  thence.']  i.  e.  From  Mamre, 
where  he  had  dwelt  a  great  while,  and  where  many  remark- 
able passages  had  happened,  (xiii.  18.  xviii.  1.) 

Toward  the  south  country.}  Toward  Egypt:  for  some 
fancy  the  very  stench  of  the  lake  of  Sodom  was  oflFensive 
to  him  in  Mamre. 

Sojourned  in  Gerar.]  The  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  and, 
as  some  compute  it,  not  much  above  six  miles  from  Mamre. 

Ver.  2.  Abraham  said  of  Sarah,  &c.]  Just  as  he  had  done 
in  Egypt,  (xii.l3.)when  there  was  greater  reason  for  it,  she 
being  then  thirty  years  younger  than  now,  when  she  was 
no  less  than  ninety  years  old.  But  it  seems  her  beauty 
remained  at  this  age,  being  healthful,  and  having  bom  and 
suckled  no  children :  and  women  in  those  days  living  so 
long,  that  they  were  as  fresh  at  ninety  as  they  are  now  at 
forty  or  fifty.  When  many  that  are  of  excellent  constitu- 
tions, and  naturally  handsome,  continue  very  lovely. 

Abimelech.]  The  nam^  of  all  the  kings  of  Palestine,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  the  author  of  Tzemath  David  conjectures,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  took  the  name  of  him  who  was  the  first  king 
of  the  country.   Ad  A.  M.  2G00. 

Sent  and  took  Sarah.]  By  violence,  some  think ;  but  I 
see  no  ground  for  it.  He  desired  to  have  her,  and  might 
think  Abraham  would  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honour  to 
have  his  sister  become  wife  to  a  king:  and  Abraham,  it  is 
likely,  shewed  no  unwillingness,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
deny  him. 

Ver.  3.    And  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by 


night.]  Two  differences  are  observed  by  Maimonides,  be- 
tween this  manifestation,  which  God  made  of  his  mind  to 
Abimelech,  and  that  which  he  made  to  the  prophets.  For 
it  is  only  said  here,  "  God  came  to  Abimelech,"  and  that 
he  came  "  in  a  dream  by  night."  The  very  same  is  said  of 
Laban,  the  Syrian,  who  doth  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
good  a  man  as  Abimelech,  (xxxi.  24.)  But  of  Jacob  it  is 
said,  "  God  spake  unto  Israel,"  and  he  spake  to  him  in 
the  visions  of  the  "night  (not  in  a  dream),  and  said,  "Jacob, 
Jacob,"  xlvi.  2.  (See  More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  41.)  God 
was  not  a  stranger  to  other  nations,  when  he  was  pecu- 
liarly kind  to  Abraham  :  but  spake  to  them  in  dreams, 
and  sometimes  in  visions,  as  appears  in  Eliphaz  and 
Elihu,  Job  iv.  13.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  &c. 

Thou  art  but  a  dead  man.]  viz.  If  thou  dost  not  restore 
Abraham  his  wife,  (ver.  7.) 

She  is  a  man's  wife.]  Or,  married  to  a  husband  (as  we 
translate  it  in  the  margin)  so  completely,  that  he  hath  en- 
joyed her  as  his  wife.  For  from  this  place  the  Jewish 
doctors  prove,  that  the  mftrriage  contract  was  not  per- 
fected in  these  days  till  the  parties  had  lain  together : 
after  which,  if  any  other  person  lay  with  the  woman,  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  adulierer;  but  not  if  he  lay 
with  her  after  the  contract,  before  it  was  consummated  by 
actual  enjoyment.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
lib.  v.  cap.  4.  p.  551.) 

Ver.  4.  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her.]  To  use 
her  as  his  wi.e. 

Wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation  ?]  He  was  afraid 
(as  became  a  good  man,  and  a  good  king)  lest  his  people 
should  suffer  upon  his  account,  who,  in  this  particular, 
had  no  guilt  upon  them. 

Ver.  5.  Said  he  not  unto  me,  &,c.]  The  fault  is  in  them, 
not  in  me  :  for  I  had  both  their  words  for  it,  that  he  was 
her  brother,  and  he  said  nothing  of  her  being  his  wife. 

In  the  integrity  of  my  heart.]  Not  with  any  intention  to 
defile  her;  but  to  make  her  my  wife. 

And  innocence  of  my  hands.]  I  did  not  take  her  by  vio- 
lence from  Abraham  ;  but  he  and  she  consented  to  it. 

Ver.  6.  And  God  said  unto  him  in  a  dream.]  The  same 
expression  is  still  retained,  which  we  had  (ver.  3.)  to  shew 
that  this  was  a  lower  degree  of  Divine  manifestation  than 
was  in  Abraham's  family. 

I  know  thou  didst  this  in  the  integrity,  &c.]  i,  e.  That  thou 
didst  not  design  any  evil. 

Fori  also,  &c.]  Or,  rathe'r,  "  and  I  also  withheld  thee." 
I  dealt  well  with  thee,  because  of  thy  integrity.  Some 
think  he  was  withheld  by  a  disease  in  the  secret  parts, 
(ver.  17.) 

From  sinning  against  me.]  From  committing  adultery. 
Ver.  7.  He  is  a  prophet.]  This  is  the  first  time  we  meet 
with  the  word  Nabi,  a  prophet:  and  Abraham  is  the  first 
that  is  honoured  with  this  name.  Which  signifies  one  fa- 
miliar with  God,  who  might  come  to  him  to  consult  him 
upon  all  occasions,  and  be  authorized  to  declare  God's 
mind  and  will  to  others ;  and  also  prevail  with  him  by  his 
prayers  for  a  blessing  upon  them.     So  it  here  follows: 

He  shall  pray  for  thee.]  Obtain  life  and  health  to  thee. 

The  greater  any  prophet  was,  the  more  powerful  he  was 

in  prayer,  as  appears  by  the  stories  of  Moses,  Elias,  and 

Samuel.     (See  Psalm  xcix.  6.) 

It  appears  by  this  whole  history  of  Abimelech,  that  he 
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was  a  man  of  great  virtue  in  those  days :  and  not  an  ido- 
lator,  but  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  as  Melchiiedcc, 
the  high-priest  of  that  country,  was :  yet  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Divine  revelations  as  Abraham  was. 

Ver.  8.  Abinielech  rose  up  early  in  the  morning.]  This  is 
a  furtlicr  token  of  his  goodness,  that  he  delayed  not  to 
obey  the  Divine  command. 

Called  all  his  servants.]  His  privy-council,  (as  we 
speak)  who  were  all  of  the  same  mind  with  him  :  that  this 
was  a  Divine  admonition,  which  it  was  not  safe  to  disobey. 
From  whence  we  may  probably  gather  his  court  was  not 
so  corrupted  as  Abraham  suspected. 

Ver.  9.  What  hast  thou  done  unto  us  ?]  Into  what  dan- 
ger hast  thou  brought  us  ? 

Thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  my  kingdom  a  great  sin.] 
Run  me  into  the  hazard  of  committing  a  great  sin,  or  suf- 
fering a  heavy  punishment  (for  so  sin  is  sometimes  taken), 
in  not  telling  me  the  truth. 

Thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me,  that  ought  not  to  be  done.] 
This  is  not  fair  dealing,  such  as  I  might  have  expected 
from  thee. 

Ver.  10.  What  sawest  thou,  &c.]  What  didst  thou  ob- 
serve in  my  country,  tliat  made  thee  think  we  would  med- 
dle with  thy  wife  ?  What  tokens  of  injustice,  or  impurity, 
didst  thou  see  among  us  ? 

Ver.  11.  Because  I  thought  surely,  &c.]  The  word  rak, 
which  we  translate  surely,  signifies  only :  and  may  be  thus 
well  translated  here,  "  this  only  I  saw  wanting  in  your 
country,  the  fear  of  God  :"  i.  e.  a  sense  of  religion,  which 
restrains  men  from  all  manner  of  wickedness.  It  seems 
the  people  were  not  so  good  as  their  king. 

Ver.  12.  And  yet,  indeed,  she  is  my  sister.]  Do  not  con- 
demn me  of  telling  a  lie;  for  she  is  truly  my  sister.  Such 
was  the  language  of  those  days,  to  call  their  wives  sisters, 
and  their  nephews  brothers.  As  he  calls  Lot,  xiii.  8.  who 
was  his  nephew,  and  the  brother  of  Sarah ;  as  was  observed 
upon  xi.  29. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  my  father.]  i.  e.  His  father's  grand- 
daughter, who  are  frequently  in  Scripture  called  the  chil- 
dren of  their  grandfathers.  For  she  was  daughter  to  Ha- 
ran,  elder  brother  of  Abraham. 

But  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother.]  It  seems  Terah  had 
two  wives,  by  one  of  which  he  had  Haran,  the  father  of 
Lot  and  Sarah  ;  and  by  the  other  he  had  Abraham.  So 
Sarah  was  daughter  to  one  who  was  his  brother  by  his  fa- 
ther's side,  but  not  by  his  mother :  and  with  such  a  niece 
they  thought  it  not  unlawful  then  to  marry.  No  regard 
being  had  to  consanguinity  (if  we  may  believe  R.  Solo- 
mon Jarchi)  by  the  father's  side,  before  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  only  by  the  mother's. 

Tlie  more  received  opinion,  indeed,  of  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors is,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  etG. 
cap.  2.)  that  Sarah  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  Terah  by 
his  second  wife,  and  so  Abraham's  half  sister.  And  Said 
Batricides  (patriarch  of  Alexandria  above  seven  hundred 
years  ago)  in  his  Arabic  History,  tells  us,  the  name  of 
Terah's  first  wife  was  Jona ;  and  the  name  of  his  second 
Tevitha,  by  whom  he  had  Sarah.  But  there  is  no  other 
authority  for  this. 

Ver.  l:i.  When  God  caused  me  to  wander.]  The  Hebrew 
w  ord  which  we  translate  wander,  being  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  LXX.  render  the  word  Flohim  (God)  the  angels, 


who,  by  the  command  of  God,  led  him  from  his  father's 
house,  through  divers  countriev .  But  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lates it, "  when  because  of  the  idols  of  Chaldea,"  I  was 
called  away  from  my  o^vn  country,  &c.  For  so  the  gods, 
that  is,  the  idol  gods,  might  be  said  to  cause  him  to 
wander :  because  it  was  by  reason  of  them,  tliat  God  would 
not  have  him  stay  any  longer  in  his  own  country.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  these  devices:  nothing  being  more 
usual  in  the  Hebrew  language  than  for  the  plural  number 
to  be  put  instead  of  the  singular,  especially  when  they 
speak  of  God,  as  Bochart  observes,  in  many  places,  (Gen. 
XXXV.  7.  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  Psalm  cxlix.  2.  Eccles.  xii.  1.) 
See  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.  Nay,  Hackspan 
hath  rightly  observed  that  there  are  nouns  of  the  plural 
number  in  their  termination,  which,  in  signification,  are 
singular,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  join  a  verb  of  the  plural 
number,  because  of  the  plural  termination  of  the  noun.  A 
plain  example  of  which  we  have.  Gen.  iv.  6.  "  Why  is 
thy  couatenance  (in  the  Hebrew,  faces)  fallen  ?"  The  lijte 
he  observes  in  the  Syriac  language :  (John  i.  4.)  "  The  life 
(in  the  Syriac,  lives)  was  the  light  of  men." 

Ver.  16.  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver.]  The  word  pieces  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  But  by 
ceseph,  silver,  all,  in  a  manner,  understood  shekels:  for  an- 
ciently there  were  no  shekels  of  gold  or  brass,  but  only  of 
silver.  Yet  there  are  those  who  think  he  did  not  give  him 
thus  much  in  money;  but  in  the  goods  beforementioned,  (ver. 
14.)  which  were  worth  a  thousand  shekels.  (See  xxiii.  16.) 

He  is  unto  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  &c.]  These  words 
are  very  variously  expounded,  according  as  the  first  word 
hu  is  interpreted :  which  may  relate  either  to  the  gift  before- 
mentioned,  and  be  translated  this;  or  to  Abraham,  and  be 
translated  he,  as  it  is  by  us.  If  they  refer  to  the  former, 
then  the  sense  is,  "  I  have  given  him  that  sum  of  money 
to  buy  thee  a  veil,  that  all  who  converse  with  thee  here, 
or  in  any  other  country  (where  thou  shalt  come),  may 
know  thee  to  be  a  married  woman."  For  a  veil  was 
worn  in  token  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  husband : 
and  that  thereby  their  chastity  might  be  preserved  safe 
from  the  snares  of  others.  As  G.  Vorstius  observes  upon 
Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  32.  Or,  as  others  interpret  it,  "  this 
money  will  be  a  covering  to  thine  eyes  (that  is,  a  defence 
to  thy  modesty) :  it  being  a  testimony  that  Abimelech  paid 
dear  for  taking  thee  into  his  house." 

If  they  refer  to  Abraham,  then  the  meaning  is,  "  Thou 
needest  no  other  defence  of  thy  modesty  and  chastity  than 
he,  nor  hast  any  reason  to  say  hereafter  he  is  thy  brother ; 
for  he  is  so  dear  to  God  that  God  will  defend  him,  and  he 
will  defend  thee,  without  such  shifts  as  this  thou  hast  used : 
nay,  not  only  thee,  but  all  that  are  with  thee ;  and  that 
even  against  strangers."  I  omit  other  interpretations,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  L.  de  Dieu. 

Thus  she  was  reproved.]  Or,  instructed  {as  some  translate 
it)  not  to  dissemble  her  condition :  or,  this  w  as  the  repre- 
hension he  gave  her,  for  saying  Abraham  was  her  brother. 

Ver.  17.  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  Gorf,  &.c.]  Besccched 
God  to  restore  them  all  to  their  health,  now  that  his  wife 
was  restored  to  them,  (ver.  14.) 

Ver.  18.  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up,  8tc.]  By  such 
swellings  (some  understand  it)  in  the  secret  parts,  that  the 
men  could  neither  enjoy  their  wives,  nor  the  women  wh^ 
were  with  child  be  delivered. 
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Ver.  ].  -^ND  the  Lord  visited  Sarah,  &c.]  Bestowed 
upou  her  the  blessing  he  had  promised  her ;  i.  e.  made  her 
conceive.  For  so  the  word  visit  signifies,  either  in  a  bad 
sense  to  inflict  punishment,  (Exod.  xx.  5.)  or  in  a  good 
sense  to  confer  blessings ;  as  here,  and  Exod.  iii.  16.  and 
many  other  places. 

And  he  did  unto  her  as  he  had  spokenJ]  Performed  his 
promise  by  making  her  bring  forth  a  child :  for  so  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  next  verse,  "  Sarah  conceived,  and  bare 
Abraham  a  son." 

Ver.  2.  Sarah  conceived,  &c.]  God  not  only  made  her 
womb  fruitful,  but  brought  the  fruit  of  it  to  perfection, 
and  then  brought  it  into  the  world. 

At  the  set  time  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him."]  (xviii. 
14.)  It  is  not  said  where  Isaac  was  bom :  for  we  are  not 
told  here,  whether  Abraham  departed  from  Gerar  into  any 
other  part  of  this  country,  as  Abimelech  kindly  offered 
and  gave  him  liberty  to  do,  (xx.  15.)  But  it  appearing  by 
the  latter  end  of  this  chapter,  that  he  continued  a  long  time 
in  Abimelech's  country,  though  not  at  Gerar,  it  is  proba- 
ble Isaac  was  bom  at  Beer-sheba,  (ver.  31.) 

Ver.  6.  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh.']  i.  e.  To  rejoice 
exceedingly. 

So  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.]  All  my  friends 
and  neighbours  will  congratulate  my  happiness  and  re- 
joice with  me. 

Ver.  7.  Give  children  suck.]  It  is  usual  to  put  the  plural 
number  for  the  singular,  as  was  observed  before,  (xix.  29.) 
Or,  she  hoped,  perhaps,  to  have  more  children  after  this. 
And  her  giving  him  suck  was  a  certain  proof,  that  she 
had  brought  him  forth  of  her  own  womb ;  and  that  he  was 
not  a  supposititious  child,  as  Menochius  well  observes. 
Others  note,  that  the  greatest  persons  in  those  ancient 
days  suckled  their  own  children  :  which  Favorinus,  a 
Greek  philosopher,  pressed  as  a  duty  upon  a  noble  wo- 
man by  many  strong  arguments :  which  are  recorded  by 
A.  Gellius,  who  was  present  at  his  discourse ;  (lib.  xii. 
Noct.  Attic,  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  8.  The  chUd  grew,  and  was  weaned.]  At  the  age  of 
five  years  old,  as  St.  Jerome  reports  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  Hebrews. 

Made  a  great  feast  the  same  day.]  Rather  now  than  at 
his  nativity,  because  there  was  greater  hope  of  life,  when 
he  was  grown  so  strong  as  to  be  taken  from  his  mother's 
breast. 

Ver.  9.  Sarah  saw  the  son  ofHagar,  &c.  mocking.]  He 
laughed  and  jeered,  perhaps,  at  the  great  bustle  which 
was  made  at  Isaac's  weaning:  looking  upon  himself  as 
the  first-bom,  and  by  the  right  of  that  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  This  gives 
a  good  account  of  Sarah's  earnestness  for  the  expulsion, 
not  only  of  him,  but  of  his  mother  also,  who,  it  is  likely, 
flattered  and  bare  him  up  in  those  pretensions.  Many 
think  he  did  more  than  raock  him,  because  St.  Paul  calls 
it  persecution,  (Gal.  iv.  29.)  which  St.  Jerome  takes  for 
beating  Isaac ;  who,  perhaps,  resenting  his  flouts,  might 
say  something  that  provoked  Ishmael  to  strike  him.  And 
it  is  very  probable  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  this,  or 
maintained  him  in  his  insolence,  which  was  the  reason 
Sarah  pressed  to  have  them  both  turned  out  of  doors. 
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Some  think  he  jested  upon  his  name,  and  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  merriment.     For  so  the  word  is  used,  xix.  14. 

Ver.  10.  Cast  out,  &c.]  Let  them  not  dwell  here  any 
longer,  nor  continue  a  part  of  thy  family. 

Shall  not  be  Aeir,&c.]  She  judged,  by  what  she  had  seen 
of  his  fierce  and  violent  spirit,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  her  son  to  let  Ishmael  have  any  share  in  his  father's 
inheritance :  for  she  was  afraid  he  would  make  himself 
master  of  all. 

Ver.  11.  Grievous,  because  of  his  son.]  His  wife  is  not 
here  mentioned,  because  his  principal  concern  was  for 
his  son :  but  it  appears,  by  the  next  verse,  he  had  some 
consideration  of  her  also. 

Ver.  12.  God  said  unto  Abraham,  &c.]  By  this  he  was 
satisfied  that  Sarah's  motion  proceeded  not  merely  from 
her  anger  ;  but  from  a  Divine  incitation. 

For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.]  Here  the  blessing 
promised  to  Abraham's  seed,  (xvii.  7,  8.)  is  limited  to  the 
posterity  of  Isaac  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  they 
that  descend  from  Isaac,  and  not  they  that  descend  from 
Ishmael,  shall  be  owned  by  me  for  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham ;  particularly  the  Messiah  shall  be  one  of  his  seed. 

Ver.  13.  Also  of  the  son  of  thy  hand-maid,  &c.]  He  re- 
news the  promise  he  had  made  him  before,  (xvii.  20.)  that 
Ishmael  should  have  a  numerous  posterity:  because  he 
was  descended  from  Abraham. 

Ver.  14.  Rose  up  early  in  the  morning.]  Delayed  not  to 
fulfil  the  Divine  will. 

Took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water.]  Which  includes  all 
sort  of  provision  for  their  present  necessity,  till  they  came 
to  the  place  unto  which,   in  all  probability,  he  directed 
them  to  bend  their  course.     For  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
think,  that  he  sent  them    to   seek  their  fortune  (as  we 
speak)  without  any  care  what  became  of  them.     It  may 
seem  strange  rather,  that  he  did  not  send  a  servant  to  at- 
tend them,  but  let  Hagar  carry  the  provision  herself: 
which  I  suppose  was  done  to  humble  her,  and  to  shew  that 
her  son  was  to  have  no  portion  of  Abraham's  inheritance, 
nor  of  his  goods  ;  of  which  servants  were  a  part.    Doctor 
Jackson,  (book  i.  on  the  Creed,  cap.  25.)  thinks  that  Abra- 
ham would  scarce  have  suflfered  them  to  go  into  a  wilder- 
ness so  poorly  provided,  when  he  had  store  of  all  things, 
unless  he  had  been  directed  by  some  secret  instinct,  pre- 
saging the  rude  and  sharking  kind  of  life  unto  which  his 
progeny  was  ordained.     Yet,  it  is  probable,  he  was  as 
kind  to  him  as  he  was  to  the  sons  he  had  by  Keturah,  and 
sent  him  some  tokens  of  his  love  afterwards.  (See  xxv.  6,) 
Ver.  15.  She  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.]  He 
being  faint,  and  ready  to  die  with  thirst.     A  presage  (saith 
the  great  man  beforenamed)  that  his  posterity  should  be 
pinched  with  the  like  penury  :  scantiness  of  water  (which 
was  their  best  drink)  straitening  their  territories  in  Ara- 
bia, as  Strabo  observes,  lib.  xvi.    And  after  they  had  en- 
larged their  bounds,  even  in  Mesopotamia  itself,  they 
were  still  confined  to  the  dry  and  barren  places  of  it. 

Ver.  16.  And  she  went  and  sat  her  down,  &c.]  Her 
strength  carried  her  further  than  he  could  go :  but  her  af- 
fection still  kept  her  within  sight  of  the  place  where  he 
was. 

Ver.  17.  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad.]  Who 
cried,  it  seems,  as  well  as  his  mother  :  and  it  movjd  the 
Divine  pity  to  send  an  angel  to  their  relief. 
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Fear  not.]  Do  not  think  I  come  to  terrify  thee :  or,  do 
not  fear  the  death  of  thy  child. 

Ver.  18.  Lift  up  the  lad,  &c.]  It  seems  he  was  so  faint 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  without  support. 

Ver.  10.  Opened  her  eyes.]  Made  her  see  what  she  did 
not  observe  before,  by  reason  of  her  tears,  or  the  great 
disturbance  of  her  mind. 

Ver.  20.  And  God  was  with  the  lad.]  Preserved  and 
prospered  him  :  so  that  he  grew  to  be  a  man. 

Became  an  archer.]  A  skilful  hunter  and  warrior  also, 
with  bow  and  arrows.  Am.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv.  tells  us, 
that  the  Saracens,  who  were  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael, 
never  set  their  hands  to  the  plough,  but  got  their  living,  for 
the  most  part,  by  their  bow.  For  such  as  they  were  Uiem- 
selves  such  was  their  food,  (victus  universis  caro  ferina, 
&c.)  they  all  lived  upon  wild  flesh,  or  venison,  and  such 
wild  fowl  as  the  wilderness  afforded,  >vith  herbs  and  milk. 
Dr.  Jackson  observes,  that  he  compares  them  to  kites, 
ready  to  spy  a  prey,  but  so  wild  withal  that  they  would  not 
stay  by  it  (as  crows  or  other  ravenous  birds  do  by  carrion), 
but  presently  fled  with  what  they  caught  into  their  nests. 

Ver.  21.  He  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.]  Which 
was  near  to  Arabia :  in  which  country  all  the  Oriental 
writers  say  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  lived :  particularly 
Patricides,  who  says  he  went  into  the  land  of  Jathreb, 
which  is  that  part  of  Arabia,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Medina. 

A  wife  out  of  Egypt.]  Out  of  her  own  country,  where 
she  was  best  acquainted.  The  Jewish  doctors  say  he  had 
two  mves,  whose  names,  they  tell  us,  were  Aiscah  and  Pha- 
timah :  the  first  of  whicli  received  Abraham  churlishly, 
when  he  went  to  visit  his  son ;  and  therefore  he  put  her 
away  and  took  the  other,  who  proved  more  civil,  when  he 
made  a  second  journey  thither.  Which,  though  it  looked 
like  a  fable,  yet  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  Abraham 
might  go  to  see  how  his  son  lived,  and  that  Ishmael  might 
sometimes  wait  upon  him  (as  the  author  of  Schalsc. 
Hakab.  and  Pirke  Eliezer  affirm);  for  we  cannot  think 
they  were  so  unnatural  as  never  to  have  any  correspond- 
ence :  especially  since  we  read  that  Ishmael,  as  well  as 
Isaac,  took  care  of  Abraham's  funeral,  xxv.9.  After  which, 
it  is  not  improbable,  Hagar  might  have  anotlier  husband ; 
which  is  the  account  Aben  Ezra  (upon  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  6.) 
gives  of  the  people  called  Hagarenes,  who  are  there  men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  the  Ishmaelites :  they  were,  saith  he, 
descended  from  Hagar  by  another  husband,  not  by  Abraham. 

Ver.  22.  Abimelech  and  Pichol,  &c.]  It  is  plain  by  this 
that  Abraham  still  lived,  if  not  in  the  country  of  Gerar, 
yet  very  near  it. 

God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest.]  They  saw  him  so 
thriving  and  prosperous,  that  they  were  afraid  he  might 
grow  too  strong  for  them,  if  he  should  have  a  mind  to  dis- 
turb them. 

Ver.  23.  Swear  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely,  &.C.]  That 
as  there  hath  been  a  long  friendship  between  me  and  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  not  violate  it ;  but  always  preserve  it,  even 
when  I  am  dead :  according  to  thy  frequent  professions 
and,  perhaps,  promises. 

According  to  the  kindness,  &c.]  Abimelech  thought  he 
might  claim  this  oath  from  Abraham,  by  virtue  of  the  ob- 
ligations he  had  laid  upon  him. 

Ver,  24.  I  will  swear.]  He  was  as  forward  to  confirm 
his  promises  as  to  make  them. 


Ver.  25.  Arid  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech.]  But  before 
he  sware,  he  thotight  it  necessai^y  to  settle  a  right  under- 
standing between  them :  and  therefore  argued  with  Abi- 
melech (as  it  may  be  rendered)  about  a  well  of  water 
digged  by  Abraham's  servants,  which  Abimelech's  had  in- 
juriously taken  from  him.  This  was  wisdom  to  complain 
of  wrongs  now,  before  they  entered  into  a  covenant,  that 
they,  being  redressed,  there  might  remain  no  occasion  of 
quarrels  afterward. 

Ver.  26.  Abimelech  said,  I  wot  not,  &c.]  This  is  the  first 
time  I  heard  of  it ;  if  thou  hadst  complained  before  I  would 
have  done  thee  right. 

Ver.  27.  And  Abraham  took  sheep,  &c.]  Some  think  they 
were  a  present  he  made  to  Abimelech,  in  gratitude  for  what 
he  had  bestowed  on  him,  (xx.  14.)  or  in  token  of  friendship 
with  him.  But  others  think  they  were  designed  for  sacri- 
fices, by  which  they  made  a  covenant  one  with  another.  At 
least  some  of  them  served  for  that  use. 

Ver.  28.  And  he  set  seven  ewe  lambs  by  themselves.]  The 
meaning  of  this  is  afterwards  explained,  ver.  30.  That 
though  they  were  part  of  the  present  he  made  him,  yet 
they  should  be  understood  also  (being  set  apart  from  the 
rest)  to  be  a  purchase  of  a  quiet  possession  of  that  well. 

Ver.  30.  A  witness  unto  me  that  I  have  digged  this  well.] 
By  this  token  it  shall  be  remembered  hereafter,  that  I 
digged  this  well,  and  that  thou  didst  grant  me  quiet  pos- 
session of  it. 

Ver.  31.  Called  the  place  Beer-sheba.]  The  Hebrew  word 
sheba  signifies,  both  an  oath,  and  also  seven :  perhaps  for 
both  reasons  this  place  had  this  name.  We  are  sure  for 
the  first,  which  is  here  mentioned  :  because  they  sware  to 
each  other. 

Ver.  31 .  Thus  they  made  a  covenant,  &c.]  By  giving  and 
accepting  those  sheep  and  oxen,  mentioned  ver.  27.  and, 
perhaps,  by  offering  sacrifices ;  or,  at  least,  by  eating  and 
drinking  together,  as  Isaac  and  Abimelech  did  in  after- 
times,  (xxvi.  30.) 

Here  some  observe,  it  was  not  unlawful,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  to  make  covenants  with  infidels  and  idolators,  for 
mutual  defence  and  commerce,  or  such-like  reasons ;  but 
I  see  no  proof  that  Abimelech  was  such  a  person.  In 
future  ages  the  people  of  Canaan  were  so  corrupted  by 
this,  as  well  as  other  sins,  that  God  commanded  them  to 
be  exterminated,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  enter  into  a  co- 
venant with  them,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15.)  But  as  the  Philis- 
tines were  none  of  them,  so  it  still  remained  lawful  to 
make  leagues  with  other  gentiles  who  were  not  of  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan,  as  we  see  by  the  examples  of  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  others. 

They  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.]  Into  that 
part  of  the  country  w  here  they  dwelt ;  for  both  Abimelech 
and  Abraham  were  now  in  that  land,  as  appears  from  the 
last  verse  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  33.  Abraham  planted  a  grove.]  For  a  solemn  and 
retired  place  wherein  to  worship  God.  For,  as  Servius 
says  upon  the  ninth  ^neid,  "  Nunquam  est  lucus  sine  re- 
ligione ;"  there  never  was  a  grove,  in  ancient  times,  without 
religion.  And  therefore  here  we  may  well  suppose  Abra- 
ham built  an  altar,  which  was  fenced  and  bounded  with  an 
inclosure,  and  shaded  with  trees,  as  Mr.  Mede  (Discourse 
xix.)  observes  their  proseuchas,  or  places  of  prayer,  to 
have  been  in  aftertimes.    For,  that  this  was  intended  for 
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a  place  of  prayer,  appears  by  the  following  words- 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  &c. 

From  hence,  some  think,  the  custom  of  planting  groves 
was  derived  into  all  the  gentile  world,  who  so  profaned 
them  by  images,  and  filthiness,  and  sacrifices  to  demons, 
that  God  commanded  them,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  be 
cut  down.  But  Abraham  made  use  of  a  grove  before  this, 
(xii.  6.  8.)  where  we  find  he  built  an  altar  on  a  mountain, 
which,  I  question  not,  was  compassed  with  trees.  (See 
xiii.  18.)  Therefore  I  take  this  only  to  have  been  the  first 
grove  that  he  planted  himself. 

Called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.'\ 
I  find  that  Maimonides,  in  several  places  of  his  More  Ne- 
vochim,  translates  the  last  words,  Tlie  Lord  God  of  the 
world,  or  the  Lord  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world. 
For  this  was  the  great  article  of  faith  in  those  days,  that 
God  made  the  world.  (Par.  ii.  cap.  30.  et  par.  iii.  cap.  29.) 

Ver.  3^1.  Sojourned  many  days,  &c.]  The  word  days 
often  signifies  years,  and,  it  is  likely,  signifies  so  in  this 
place :  for  here  Isaac  was  born,  and  here  he  was  weaned ; 
and  after  that  Abraham  found  so  much  friendship  from 
Abimelech,  and  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  that  they 
invited  him  to  stay  a  long  time  in  this  country. 
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Ver.  1.  jl%.ND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  thingsJ]  That 
which  follows  fell  out  while  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba, 
or  near  it,  (ver.  19.) 

God  did  tempt  Abraham.']  Proved  or  tried  his  faith,  in 
'«  very  difficult  instance.  The  Hebrews  take  great  notice, 
that  the  name  of  Elohim  (which  they  call  Nomen  Judicii) 
is  here  used,  as  it  is  in  several  of  the  following  verses. 

And  said  unto  him,  Abraham.]  I  suppose  there  was  such 
a  visible  appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  him  as  he 
had  often  seen,  (xv.  1.  xvii.  1.  xviii.  1.) 

Here  I  am.]  A  phrase  expressing  readiness  to  hearken 
and  to  give  answer,  (ver.  7. 12.) 

Ver.  2.  Take  now.]  Immediately. 

Thy  son.]  A  hard  thing,  had  it  been  Ishmael. 

TAy  ordy  son  Isaac]  His  only  son  by  Sarah,  and  the 
child  of  the  promise,  (xxi.  12.) 

Whom  thou  lovest.]  Who  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  any 
tiling  in  this  world ;  dearer  than  his  own  life  ;  for  men  will 
venture  that  to  preserve  their  children.  According  to  an 
old  saying  in  Euripides, 

'AiraiTi  8'  avOpwiroig  ap'  Tjv  ip^xri  riKva. 

Children  are  to  all  mankind,  their  very  life,  or  soul. 

Whence  it  was  that  Pacatus  Drepanius  said  in  his  pane- 
gyric to  Theodosius  the  Great,  "  Instituente  natura  plus 
fere  filiosquam  nosmetipsos  diligimus;"  we  are  taught  by 
nature  to  love  our  sons,  in  a  manner,  more  than  ourselves. 
But  the  love  of  God  in  Abraham  was  stronger  than  either. 

Get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah.]  So  it  was  called  after- 
wards, from  God's  appearing  there  (ver.  14.)  for  the  deli- 
verance of  Isaac,  as  many  think.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  built  upon  Mount  Moriah; 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  but  this  name  belonged  not  only  to  that 
mountain,  but  to  all  the  mountainous  country  thereabouts. 


which  is  here  called  the  land  of  Moriah.  Which  Aquila 
translates  icara^av^,  conspicuous;  for  it  is  derived  from 
the  word  raah,  to  see.  And  the  LXX.  translate  it  not 
amiss,  yriv  v\pr]Xfiv,  high  country  ;  which  is  very  conspicu- 
ous. But  Mount  Zion,  and  Acra,  and  other  neighbouring 
mountains,  being  also  very  high,  this  name  of  Moriah  be- 
longed to  them,  because  they  were  very  conspicirous.  In- 
somuch that  Mount  Zion  is  often  used  in  Scripture  for 
Mount  Moriah ;  for  all  that  mountainous  country  went  by 
one  and  the  same  name. 

And  offer  him  there.]  The  Hebrews  observe  the  word  is 
ambiguous,  and  may  be  translated,  make  him  to  go  up; 
but  Abraham  understood  it  in  the  usual  sense,  that  he 
should  kill  him,  as  they  did  the  beasts  for  sacrifices.  A 
very  hard  injunction,  which  some  think  God  would  not 
have  laid  upon  Abraham,  if  he  had  not  had  a  power  thus 
to  dispose  of  Isaac,  inherent  in  him  as  his  father.  (See 
Dr.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  rule  2.  n.  1.) 

Upon  one  of  the  mountains.]  There  were  more  hills  than 
one  thereabouts,  (Psalm  cxxv.  2.)  as  I  observed  on  the 
foregoing  verse.  And  it  may  be  further  here  noted,  that  in 
ancient  times  they  chose  mountains,  or  high  places,  whereon 
to  worship  God,  and  offer  sacrifices :  (xii.  8.)  which  God 
himself  approved  of  till  they  were  profaned,  as  the  groves 
were,  (see  xxi.  33.)  and  then  he  commanded  Abraham's 
posterity  not  to  worship  in  high  places,  but  only  in  one 
certain  mountain,  where  he  ordered  his  temple  to  be  seated. 
Nothing  is  plainer  in  the  gentile  writers,  than  that  they 
chose  mountains  for  places  of  worship :  and  herein  Celsus, 
the  Epicurean,  compares  them  with  the  Jews ;  observing, 
particularly  out  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Persians  offered 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  going  up,  t-rrl  ra  v^riXorara  Twv  oplojv, 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  as  his  words  are  in 
Origen,  (lib.  v.  contra  Cels.)  It  is  well  known,  also,  that 
these  mountauis  were  well  shaded  with  trees;  so  that,  com- 
monly, groves  and  mountains  are  mentioned  together,  as 
places  for  religious  worship. 

Ver.  3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  &c.] 
Some  here  take  notice  of  the  readiness  of  his  obedience, 
in  several  instances : 

First,  That  he  rose  up  early.  Secondly,  Saddled  his  ass 
himself  (though  the  pbrase  doth  not  certainly  import  so 
much).  Thirdly,  Carried  wood  ready  cleft  along  with  him, 
for  the  ofl'ering,  lest  he  should  find  none  there. 

And  Isaac  his  son.]  It  is  an  inquiry  among  the  Jews, 
how  old  Isaac  was  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  say  seven- 
and-thirty,  whom  the  Arabic  Christian  writers  follow.  Pa- 
tricides and  Elmacinus.  Aben  Ezra,  more  probably,  saith 
he  was  thirty.  But  there  is  no  certainty  of  such  things : 
for  I  find  ill  the  Gemera  Sanhedrim,  (cap.x.  n.  4.)  it  is  said, 
this  fell  out  a  little  after  he  was  weaned.     (See  ver.  9.) 

And  went  unto  the  place.]  That  is,  toward  the  place ; 
which  he  did  not  see  till  the  third  day  after  he  set  out. 

Ver.  4.  On  the  third  day.]  It  was  not  much  above  one 
day's  journey  from  Beer-sheba  to  Moriah;  but  an  ass  goes 
slowly,  especially  being  loaded,  as  this  was,  with  a  burden 
of  wood,  and  with  provisions,  we  must  suppose,  for  thei^ 
journey ;  and  Abraham,  and  his  son,  and  servants,  went  on 
foot,  and  could  not  travel  far  on  a  day  (Isaac  being  but 
young),  for  it  doth  not  appear  they  had  more  than  one  singly 
ass,  (ver.  5.) 

And  saw  the  place  afar  off.]   It  is  most  reasonable  to 
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■uppose,  that  God  had  given  him  some  token  or  sign, 
whereby  he  should  know  it.  And  I  cannot  but  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  Divine  glory  appeared  in  the 
place  where  he  was  to  make  the  oblation.  Which  conjec- 
ture I  find  confirmed  by  R.  Eliezer,  among  otlier  of  the 
Jews,  who  says,  that  when  God  l)ad  him  go  to  the  place  he 
would  tell  him  of,  (ver.  2.)  and  there  offer  his  son;  he 
asked  how  he  should  know  it?  and  the  answer  was, 
"  Wheresoever  thou  seest  my  glory,  there  I  will  stay,  and 
wait  for  thee,"  &c.  And  accordingly,  now,  "  he  beheld  a 
pillar  of  fire  reaching  from  heaven  to  the  earth,"  and  thereby 
knew  tliis  was  the  place.    (See  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  31.) 

Ver.  5.  Go  yonder  and  worship.'\  This  confirms  the  fore- 
mentioned  conjecture,  that,  the  Divine  glory  appearing 
upon  the  mountain,  he  went  thither  to  worship  God. 

And  come  again  to  you.']  He  either  speaks  of  himself 
alone,  or  believed  God  would  restore  Isaac  to  life,  though 
he  did  slay  him. 

Ver.  G.  And  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  sow.]  A  figure  of 
Christ,  who  carried  his  own  cross,  (John  xix.  17.)  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  custom.  Philo's  reflection  upon  Isaac's 
carrying  the  wood  for  his  own  sacrifice  is,  that  "  nothing 
is  more  laborious  than  piety." 

Ver.  7.  Behold  the  fire  and  the  icood,Si.c.]  It  appears  by 
this,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  acquainted  Isaac  with  his 
intention. 

Ver.  8.  So  they  went  both  of  them  together.]  It  seems 
they  stayed  awhile,  (as  they  were  going  together,  ver.  G.) 
till  Isaac  had  finished  this  discourse  with  his  father,  and 
then  they  proceeded. 

Ver.  9.  Built  an  altar  there.]  Of  turf,  some  think ;  or, 
of  such  stone  as  he  could  gather. 

And  bound  Isaac  his  soti.]  Both  his  hands,  and  his  feet, 
as  it  is  explained  in  Pirke  Eliezer.  (cap.  31.)  AVhen  the 
gentiles  oflered  human  sacrifices,  they  tied  both  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  (lib.  iii.  de  Pont. 
Eleg.  2.)  and  other  authors.  Whether  Isaac  was  thus 
bound,  it  matters  not ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  Abraham 
had  now  acquainted  him  with  the  will  of  God,  and  per- 
suaded him  willingly  to  comply  and  submit  unto  it :  wherein 
he  prefigured  Christ  the  more  exactly,  who  laid  down 
his  life  of  himself,  and  no  man  (without  his  consent)  could 
take  it  from  him,  as  he  speaks,  John  x.  17,  18.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  this  of  Isaac,  because  he,  being 
younger  and  stronger,  could  have  made  resistance,  had  he 
been  so  minded.  Josephus  says  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old ;  (lib.  i.  Antiq.  14.)  and  Bochart  makes  him  twenty- 
eight;  the  word  naar,  which  we  translate  lad,  being  used 
for  one  of  that  age ;  nay,  Joseph  is  called  so  when  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.)  This  is 
certain,  that  he  was  old  enough  to  carry  such  a  load  of 
wood,  (ver.  G.)  as  was  sufficient  to  make  a  tire  to  offer  up 
a  burnt-offering.  There  are  those,  also,  who  think  Isaac 
was  laid  upon  the  altar  to  be  offered,  in  that  very  place 
where  Christ  was  crucified.  And  thus  much  is  true,  that 
though  Mount  Calvary  was  without  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore different  from  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  yet  they  were  so  near,  and  it  is  likely  only  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  mountain,  that  they  were  anciently  both 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Moriah. 

Ver.  10.  Abraltam  stretched  forth  his  hand,  &c.]  His 
obedience  proceeded  so  far,  that  it  evidently  appeared  he 


was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  he  was  bidden ;  for  tlie  knife 
was  just  at  Isaac's  throat,  read y^  to  do  the  execution.  In- 
somuch that  God  made  account  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  done,  and  accepted  his  obedience  as  6Xok-Xti/ooc 
Kol  Trawf  A»)c,  as  entirely  perfect,  and  absolutely  completed, 
as  Philo  speaks.  And  yet  there  have  been  those  who  dis- 
parage this  obedience,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  sacrificing  of  children  was  in  use  before 
Abraliam's  time.  And  the  very  first  thing  that  hath  been 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  it,  is  the  very  objection  in  Philo, 
made  by  cavilling  calumniators  (as  he  calls  them)  who 
said,  why  should  such  praise  be  bestowed  on  Abraham, 
d)C  tyx^'PT''^''  tfica'vowpYTijUfvtjc  TTpa^twc,  as  if  he  had  attempt- 
ed a  thing  altogether  neiv,  which  private  men,  and  kings, 
and  whole  nations,  do  upon  occasion  ?  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  know  that  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  (Sir  J. 
Marsham,  in  Canon.  Chronic.  §.  v.)  hath  set  this  in  the 
front  of  all  his  arguments,  to  prove  that  Abraham  was  not 
the  first  who  sacrificed  his  son ;  without  acquainting  the 
reader  with  Philo's  answer  to  this,  which  qviite  overthrows 
all  his  pretensions.  For  he  says,  (lib.  de  Abrahamo,  p.  375, 
376.  Edit.  Paris.)  that  some  barbarians  have  done  this,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  their  country,  or  being  in  great  dis- 
tress, &c.  But  nothing  of  this  nature  could  move  Abraham 
to  it,  for  the  custom  of  sacrificing  children  was  neither  in 
Babylon,  nor  Mesopotamia,  nor  Chaldea,  where  he  had 
lived  a  long  time ;  no,  nor  (as  it  follows  a  little  after)  in 
that  country  where  he  then  lived ;  but  avrhg  e/ucXXe  wpuiroc 
ap)(tadai  Kaivorarov  icat  iraprjXXayfiivov  TrapaBiiyfiaroc,  he  iCOS 
to  be  the  beginner  of  a  perfectly  new  and  unusual  example. 
What  plainer  confutation  can  there  be  of  what  the  fore- 
named  author  pretends,  than  this,  which  he  most  disinge- 
nuously concealed  ?  Nor  is  there  more  strength  in  what 
follows  in  him  out  of  Sanchoniathon,  who  says  that  Saturn 
offered  his  only  son.  For  by  Saturn  it  is  evident  he  meant 
AbraJiam,  as  appears  by  the  name  of  that  son  whom  such- 
like authors  call  Jeud,  which  is  plainly  the  very  same 
with  Jehid,  as  Isaac  is  called  in  the  second  verse  of 
this  chapter.  I  omit  the  rest,  which  is  of  the  like  stamp. 
Ver.  11.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him,  &c.] 
That  is,  the  Lord  himself,  by  his  angel.  See  upon  xviii.  10. 
To  which  I  shall  here  add,  that,  whether  it  be  said  in  these 
holy  books  the  Lord  said  any  thing,  or  an  angel  spake,  we 
are  always  to  understand  both  to  have  been  present;  for 
the  angels  ever  attend  upon  the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  being 
ministers  of  his,  do  nothing  but  by  his  order.  Therefore, 
when  he  is  said  to  speak,  it  is  by  them,  and  when  they  are 
said  to  speak,  it  is  from  him.  It  is  the  Lord,  therefore, 
that  speaks,  whosoever  be  the  minister.  Of  which  St.  Aus- 
tin gives  a  demonstration  from  this  very  place,  (lib.  iii.  de 
Trinitate,  cap.  11.)  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  (ver. 
1,  2.)  "  We  read  that  God  tempted  Abraham,  and  bade 
him  go  and  offer  to  him  his  son ;  but  here  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  not  to  do  it.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  1  Will  they  (whose  opinion  he  there  op- 
poses) say  that  God  commanded  Isaac  to  be  slain,  and 
that  his  angel  forbade  it;  and  that  Abraham  obeyed  the 
angel  who  bade  him  spare  his  son,  against  the  command  of 
God,  who  bade  him  slay  him?  This  sense  is  ridiculous, 
and  not  to  be  endured.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  God 
spake  both  times,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other ;  but  by 
an  angel,  who  was  his  minister.    That  is  the  reason  angels 
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sometimes  speak  as  if  they  were  the  Lord,  because  tliey 
speak  in  his  name :  just  as  when  a  public  crier  pronounces 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  '  Non  scribitur  in  gestis,  ille  prae- 
co  dixit,  sed  ille  judex,'  It  is  not  wntten  in  the  records,  that 
the  crier,  but  the  judge,  pronounced  tlutt  sentence." 

And  thus  R.  Jehuda  understood  this  passage,  whose 
gloss  is  this :  (in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  31.)  "  He,"  i.  e.  the 
Lord,  "  made  his  voice  to  be  heard  from  between  the  two 
cherubims,  and  said.  Lay  not  thy  heuid  upon  the  lad."  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  be  worth  observing,  that  God  is  not 
called  in  all  this  story  (as  the  Jews  note)  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  till  now :  which  being,  say  they,  Nomen  miseri- 
cordice,  is  most  agreeable  to  this  part  of  the  story,  as 
Elohim  was  to  the  former  part,  (ver.  2.) 

Abraham,  Abraham.]  He  ingeminates  his  name,  that  he 
might  make  him  attend  to  what  he  said,  and  put  a  stop  to 
his  proceedings. 

Ver.  12.  Noiv  I  know  thoufearest  God,  &c.]  Thou  hast 
given  sufficient  proof  of  the  regard  thou  hast  to  God  and 
his  commands.  It  is  apparent  from  what  thou  hast  done, 
and  thou  needest  do  no  more  to  evidence  it.  And  so 
Hackspan  translates  the  word  know  in  this  place,  now  I 
have  proved,  or  approved,  as  Psalm  i.  ult.  Matt.  vii.  23. 
Which  proofs  do  not  argue  ignorance,  no  more  than  ques- 
tions do.  (Gen.  iii.  9.  John  vi.  5,  6.) 

Nobody  (that  I  know  of)  hath  better  explained  this  whole 
matter  than  Moses  Maimonides,  whose  words  are  these : 
(More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  24.)  This  story  of  Abra- 
ham makes  good  two  great  foundations  of  the  law :  "  one  is, 
to  shew  us  how  far  the  fear  and  love  of  God  extends  itself. 
For  here  was  a  command  to  do  that,  with  which  the  loss 
of  money,  or  of  life  itself,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  nay, 
that  from  which  nature  abhorred ;  viz.  that  a  man  very  rich, 
and  in  great  authority,  who  earnestly  desired  an  heir,  which 
was  born  to  him  when  he  had  no  hope  of  one,  in  his  old 
age,  should  so  overcome  his  natural  affection  to  him 
(which  could  not  but  be  exceeding  great),  as  to  forego  all 
the  expectations  he  had  from  him,  and  consent,  after  a 
journey  of  three  days,  to  slay  this  son  with  his  own  hands. 
This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  performed :  for  if 
he  had  done  it  in  tliat  moment  when  he  was  commanded,  it 
might  have  been  thought  a  sudden,  precipitant,  and  incon- 
siderate act ;  but  to  do  it  so  many  days  after  he  received 
the  command,  upon  mature  deliberation,  is  the  highest 
proof  of  his  obedience,  and  that  this  act  proceeded  from 
nothing  but  from  the  fear  and  love  of  God  :  for  he  did  not 
make  haste  to  slay  his  son  out  of  any  fright  he  was  in  lest 
God  should  have  slain  him,  or  taken  away  his  estate,  if 
he  had  disobeyed ;  but  took  time  to  consider  of  it,  that  he 
might  shew  to  all  men  what  one  ought  to  do  for  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  and  not  for  fear  of  punishment,  or  hope 
of  worldly  reward ;  for  the  angel  said,  Now  I  know  thou 
fearest  God. 

"  The  second  thing  we  are  taught  by  this  history  is,  that 
the  prophets  were  fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  things 
which  God  spake  to  them,  either  in  dreams,  or  in  visions, 
or  any  other  way ;  which  they  believed  as  strongly  as 
things  of  sense.  For  if  Abraham  had  in  the  least  doubted 
whether  this  were  the  will  of  God  or  no,  which  he  received 
either  in  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  a  thing  which  nature  abhorred." 

This  very  story  is  told  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,   as  | 


Eusebius  relates   out  of  him,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang. 
§.  xix.) 

Ver.  13.  Abraham  lift  up  his  eyes.]  From  looking  upon 
Isaac,  or  upon  the  angel. 

And  looked.]  He  heard,  we  may  suppose,  a  bustling 
noise,  which  the  ram  made  when  it  was  caught  in  the 
thicket ;  which  made  him  look  that  way  from  whence  the 
noise  came. 

And  behold,  behind  him  a  ram,  &c.]  Bochart  gives  many 
reasons  to  prove  that  the  most  ancient  reading,  and  much 
better,  was.  Behold,  one  ram :  achar,  which  we  translate 
behind,  being  put  for  achad,  one,  or  a  singular  ram,  (par.  i. 
Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.)  But  it  is  not  material  which 
way  we  take  it;  nor  need  we  inquire  how  the  ram  came 
there.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  sheep  to  go 
astray ;  and  by  God's  providence  this  ram  was  caught  in 
a  thicket  not  far  from  Abraham ;  whereby  he  made  good 
what  Abraham  had  told  his  son,  "  God  will  provide  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt-offering."  In  which  this  ram  was  a  not- 
able type  of  Christ,  who  was  a  sacrifice  provided  by  God, 
not  by  man,  as  this  ram  was  brought  by  Divine  Providence 
to  be  oflered,  not  by  Abraham. 

And  Abraham  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
burnt-offering,  instead  of  his  son.]  Saying,  as  R.  S.  repre- 
sents it.  Lord,  accept  this  sacrifice,  as  if  my  son  himself 
were  slain,  and  his  blood  shed,  and  his  skin  flayed  off,  and 
he  were  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

And  the  ram  being  accepted  instead  of  his  son,  may  be 
thought  to  signify  that  the  offering  of  the  blessed  seed,  God's 
only  Son,  should  be  suspended  till  future  times,  and  that 
in  the  mean  season  the  offering  the  blood  of  beasts  should 
serve  as  a  pledge  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mede)  of  that 
expiation  which  the  blessed  seed  of  Abraham  should  one 
day  make,  (Discourse  xxv.)  where  he  observes,  that  the 
more  lively  to  express  this,  God  so  disposed,  that  the  very 
place  where  the  ram  was  offered  instead  of  Isaac,  should 
be  the  place  of  sacrifice  for  Israel.  For  there  it  was,  where 
the  Lord  answered  David  by  fire  from  heaven,  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  2G.)  and  so  designed  it  for  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  his  altar;  there  David  pitched  him  a  tabernacle,  (1 
Chron.  xxii.  1.)  and  there  Solomon  built  him  a  house, 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 

Ver.  14.  Jehovah-jereh.]  The  Lord  will  see  or  provide : 
that  is,  take  care  of  their  safety  who  steadfastly  obey  him. 

And  it  is  said  to  this  day.]  Which  is  thus  called  to  this 
day:  or,  as  others  interpret  it,  now  it  is  a  proverbial 
speech  when  men  are  in  great  straits,  in  the  mount  of  the 
Lord  it  shall  be  seen :  where  a  double  variation  is  observed, 
from  what  was  said  before ;  for  here  is  Jehovah  instead  of 
Elohim, (\cv.\2.)  and  then  Jeraeh  instead  ofjerek;  i.e.  the 
passive  instead  of  the  active ;  signifying,  that  the  Lord  will 
not  only  see  or  provide,  but  make  himself  conspicuous  by 
so  providing,  that  all  shall  behold  the  care  he  takes  of  those 
that  fear  him. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called,  &c.]  This 
confirms  what  was  noted  on  ver.  12.  that  it  was  God  him- 
self who  called  to  Abraham  to  stay  his  hand,  and  now  says, 
"  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,"  &c.  What 
can  be  clearer,  as  Hackspan  glosses,  (Disput.  ii.  de  Nomi- 
nibus  Divinis,  n.  1(5.)  than  that  we  are  to  turn  away  our 
eyes  from  the  angel,  and  fix  them  upon  God,  who  blessed 
Abraham,  and  is  called  the  Lord,  for  whose  sake  (ver.  12.) 
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Abraham  spared  not  his  only  son?  In  all  like  cases  there- 
lore,  which  exceed  the  angelical  dignity,  we  are  always  to 
understand  some  such  words  as  these  here  mentioned, 
Neiim  Jehovah,  thus  siiith  the  Lord. 

Ver.  1(5.  By  myself  have  1  sworn,  &c.]  I  observed  upon 
xii.  7.  and  xvii.  G.  that  God  enlarged  his  mercies  to  Abra- 
ham, proportionable  to  his  obedience;  which  is  apparent 
in  this  great  and  last  trial  of  sill,  the  offering  his  son, 
which  was  rewarded  by  the  ratification  of  God's  former 
promise  or  covenant,  by  a  most  solemn  oath:  Bt/  myself 
have  I  sworn,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed,  &,c.  This  was  pro- 
mised before,  but  not  confirmed  by  an  oath:  and,  besides, 
the  very  promise  is  now  more  affectionate  (if  I  may  so 
style  it);  "  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  tliee,"  &c.  In  the  latter  end  also  of  the 
blessing,  there  seems  to  be  couched  the  highest  of  all  bless- 
ings, that  God  would  make  his  own  only  Son  such  a  sa- 
crifice as  Abraham  was  ready  to  have  made  his  son  Isaac; 
that  "  all  tlie  nations  of  the  world  (ver.  18.)  might  be  blessed 
in  him ;"  t.  e.  all  that  would  follow  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
So  Abarbinel  himself  interprets  it  upon  xii.  3. 

Ver.  17.  Possess  the  gate  (that  is,  the  cities)  of  his  enemies.] 
And  consequently  their  country :  for  the  gates  being  taken, 
thereby  they  entered  into  their  cities ;  and  their  cities  being 
surrendered,  the  country  was  conquered. 

Ver.  18.  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.]  God  promised  to  make  Abraham's  seed  as  nume- 
rous as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  (xv.  5.)  which  promise  he 
assures  him  here  should  be  fulfilled  in  Isaac,  (ver.  17.)  But 
moreover  directs  him  to  expect,  after  the  multiplying  of 
his  posterity,  one  particular  seed  who  should  bring  a  bless- 
ing to  all  mankind.  This  singularity  St.  Paul  observes, 
and  presses  very  much,  (Gal.  iii.  16.)  applying  it  to  the 
Messiah.  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  sense  in  these  words,  as  there  is  in  the  former. 
For  he  doth  not  simply  say,  U12J,  they  shall  be  blessed, 
but  131Iinn,  shall  bless  themselves,  or  count  tliemselves 
blessed  in  him  ;  to  shew,  as  Jacobus  Altingius  thinks,  that 
this  person  should  not  stand  in  need  of  any  blessing  him- 
self, as  the  rest  of  Abraham's  seed  did ;  but  be  the  author 
of  all  blessings  unto  others,  who  should  derive  them  from 
him  alone,  (lib.  ii.  Schilo.  cap.  2.) 

Because  thou  hast  obeyed,  &c.]  As  a  reward  (the  word 
in  the  Hebrew  signifies)  for  obeying  my  voice. 

Ver.  19.  Went  together  to  Beer-sheba.]  Where  he  had 
for  some  time  settled  his  abode,  (xxi.  33.) 

Ver.  20.  Milcah  hath  borne  children,  &c.]  The  following 
genealogy  is  set  down  to  shew,  whence  Rebekah  the  wife 
of  Isaac  was  descended.  For  she  alone,  of  all  Bethuel's 
daughters  (which  is  probable  were  many),  is  mentioned, 
ver.  23. 

Ver.  21.  Huz  his  first-bom.]  There  were  two  others  of 
this  name.  One,  the  son  of  Aram,  (x.  23.)  another  of  the 
posterity  of  Esau,  (xxxvi.  28.)  But  this  Uz  here  men- 
tioned, is  he  from  whom  Job  descended :  whose  country 
was  called  Ausitis,  (so  the  LXX.  translate  Uz,  Job  i.  1.) 
and  his  posterity  called  Ausita  by  Ptolemy ;  who  were  a 
people  of  Arabia  Deserta,  near  Chaldea,  not  far  from 
Euphrates. 

Buz.]  From  whom  came  Elihu  the  Buzite,  (Job  xxxii. 
2.)  a  people  in  some  part  of  the  same  country,  or  near  it. 

Aram.]  Who  inhabited,  perhaps,  some  part  of  Syria: 


which  had  the  name  of  Aram  from  another,  mentioned 
X.  2:3. 

Ver.  22.  Chesed.]  He  was  the  father  of  the  Chaldeans, 
who  are  called  Chasdim  in  Scripture,  from  this  Chesed,  or 
Chasad,  as  some  read  it.  Wliere  the  rest  that  follow  set- 
tled, or  whether  they  had  any  posterity  or  no,  I  cannot 
find.  It  is  likely  they  never  grew  to  make  a  nation  or  a 
family,  and  so  left  no  name  behind  them. 

Ver.  24.  And  his  concubine.]  This  was  not  an  ill  name 
in  these  ancient  times :  but  signifies  a  wife,  who  was  not 
the  mistress  of  tlie  family ;  but  only  taken  for  the  increase 
of  it,  by  procreation  of  children.  Such  wives  were  gene- 
rally servants ;  whereas  the  prime  wife  was  a  free-woman, 
or  made  so  by  being  married  to  govern  the  family,  and 
bring  children  to  inherit  the  estate. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  j^ND  Sarah  was  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty, 
&c.]  The  whole  verse  may  be  thus  translated,  "  And  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Sarah  were  (in  the  whole)  a  hundred 
twenty  and  seven  years  :"  it  being  usual  with  the  Hebrews 
to  repeat  a  word  (as  life  is  here)  when  they  would  signify 
any  thing  to  be  complete.  And  Sarah  is  the  only  woman 
whose  entire  age  is  set  down  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  2.  Kirjath-arba.]  i.  e.  The  city  of  Arba,  who  was 
a  famous  man  among  the  Anakims,  (as  we  read.  Josh.  xiv. 
ult.)  and  either  built  this  city,  or  made  it  the  place  of  his 
residence ;  from  whence  it  took  his  name. 

It  doth  not  appear  when  Abraham  left  Beer-sheba,  and 
removed  to  this  place. 

The  same  is  Hebron.]  A  very  ancient  city,  as  appears 
from  Numb.  xiii.  22.  When  it  assumed  this  name,  instead 
of  Kirjath-arba,  is  not  certain:  but  some  conjecture  it 
might  be  after  Abraham  purchased  a  burial-place  in  this 
country.     (See  xiii.  18.) 

Abraham  came.]  Some  fancy  he  was  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  when  his  wife  died.  And  several  of  the 
Jews  have  a  conceit,  that  he  came  from  Mount  Moriah, 
(which  is  confuted  by  what  we  read,  xxii.  19.)  where  Sa- 
rah, bearing  he  was  gone  to  sacrifice  her  son,  died  with 
grief.  But  Maimonides  speaks  better  sense,  when  he  says, 
Abraham  came  from  his  own  tent,  which  was  separate  (as 
I  noted  before,  xviii.  9.)  from  his  wife's :  as  appears  fur- 
ther from  xxiv.  67. 

To  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her.]  The  first  re- 
lates to  private  sorrow,  the  other  to  the  public,  especially 
at  the  funeral  solemnities ;  when  they  made  great  lamen- 
tation. After  Abraham  had  performed  the  former,  he 
made  preparations  for  the  latter:  but  what  the  rites  of 
mourning  were  in  those  days  we  do  not  know.  It  is  likely 
they  shut  themselves  up  from  company,  neglected  the  care 
of  their  bodies,  abstained  from  their  ordinary  food  :  which, 
with  many  otliers,  were  the  customs  of  Abraham's  poste- 
rity; who  made  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  mourn  for 
the  dead. 

Ver.  3.  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead.] 
By  this  it  seems  to  be  apparent,  that  in  Abraham's  time 
they  sat  upon  the  ground  while  they  mourned,  as  it  is 
certain  they  did  in  future  ages.  In  which  posture  they 
continued  till  they  had  satisfied  natural  affection,  and  the 
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decent  custom  of  the  age  and  country  where  they  lived. 
Then  they  rose  up,  as  Abraham  here  did,  to  take  care  of 
the  interment  of  his  wife.  Seven  days,  in  after  ages,  were 
the  common  time  of  mourning :  and  for  illustrious  persons 
they  mourned  thirty  days. 

Spake  unto  the  sons  of  Hefh.]  In  whose  country  he  now 
lived  :  concerning  whom,  see  x.  15.  By  the  sons  are  meant 
the  principal  persons  of  that  nation. 

Ver.  4.  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you.} 
Though  I  am  not  a  native  of  your  country,  yet  I  have 
lived  long  enough  among  you  to  be  known  to  you. 

Give  me  possession  of  a  burying-place,  &c.]  I  do  not 
desire  any  large  possessions  among  you,  being  but  a  so- 
journer ;  let  me  have  only  a  place,  which  I  may  call  my 
own,  wherein  to  bury  those  of  my  family  which  die. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  children  (or  sons)  of  Heth  answered,  &c.] 
By  one  of  their  body,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  the  rest : 
as  appears  by  the  first  words  of  tlie  next  verse,  "  Hear  us, 
my  lord :"  in  which  form  they  were  wont  to  address  them- 
selves to  great  men,  (ver.  11.  13. 15, 16.) 

Ver.  6.  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince.^  We  have  a  great 
honour  for  thee. 

In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres,  &c.]  Make  choice  of  any 
one  sepulchre  ;  and  nobody  will  deny  to  let  thee  have  it. 
Every  family  (at  least  great  ones)  had  their  proper  place 
for  burial :  which,  I  suppose,  were  sometimes  so  large,  that 
they  might  spare  others  a  part  of  them  ;  or,  of  the  ground 
wherein  they  were  made. 

Ver.  7.  Abraham  stood  up.]  It  seems  they  had  desired 
him  to  sit  down  among  them,  while  they  treated  this  busi- 
ness :  which  when  they  granted,  he  stood  up  to  thank  them. 

And  bowed  himself]  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  the 
bowing  of  the  body  ;  and  there  are  other  words  in  that  lan- 
guage proper  to  tlie  bowing  of  the  head,  or  of  the  knee. 

Ver.  8.  Entreat  for  me  to  Ephron,  &c.]  He  desires  them 
to  mediate  between  him  and  this  man  (who,  perhaps,  was 
not  then  present  in  the  assembly)  for  a  purchase  of  a  con- 
venient place  in  his  ground. 

Ver.  9.  Cave  of  Machpelah.]  We  take  this  word  Mach- 
pelah  for  a  proper  name,  as  many  others  do :  but  the 
Talmudists  generally  think  it  to  have  been  speluncam 
duplicem,  (as  the  Vulgar  Latin  also,  with  the  LXX.  un- 
derstand it,)  a  double  cave.  Yet  they  cannot  agree  in 
what  sense  it  was  so ;  whether  they  went  through  one 
cave  into  another,  or  there  was  one  above  another.  For 
that  by  a  cave  is  meant  a  vault  arched  over  with  stones 
or  wood,  which  the  ancients  call  cryptte,  nobody  doubts. 
Salmasias  hath  described  them  in  his  Plin.  Exercit.  p.  1208. 
where  he  says  this  cave  is  said  to  have  been  double,  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Greeks  called  theirs  oTn^Xam  a/u0tS/Su//a, 
because  they  had  a  double  entrance,  so  that  one  might  go 
into  them  at  both  ends,  as  Hesychius  expounds  it.  Which 
shews,  as  he  adds,  it  was  a  large  place,  and  would  contain 
many  bodies.  And  of  this  he  is  so  confident  as  to  say, 
"  Non  quaerenda  est  alia  duplicis  speluncas  interpretatio :'' 
no  other  interpretation  of  this  double  sepulchre  ought  to  be 
sought  after.  But  learned  men  will  not  hearken  to  such 
dictates ;  and  particularly  Theodorick  Hackspan  maintains 
Machpelah  to  be  a  proper  name  (as  we  take  it)  by  these 
two  reasons:  first,  because  the  field  itself,  wherein  this  cave 
wa.s,  is  called  the  Field  of  Machpelah:  (ver.  19.)  which 
doth  not  signify  sure  that  there  was  a  double  gate  to  this 


field,  but  that  it  was  in  that  tract  of  ground  called  Mach- 
pelah. And,  secondly,  this  Field  in  Machpelah,  is  said  to 
be  before  Mamre,  (ver.  17.)  which  plainly  denotes  it  to 
be  a  place  so  called,  (Miscell.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.)  For  which 
last  reason,  Guil.  Vorstius  also  takes  it  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  countiy,  or  province,  in  which  this  field  and 
cave  lay.  (Animadv.  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  p.  179.) 

Which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field.]  Burying-places  were 
not  anciently  in  the  cities,  much  less  in  their  temples ;  but 
in  the  fields,  in  caves,  or  vaults  made  to  hold  a  good 
number  of  bodies.  And  so  they  continued,  it  is  manifest, 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  among  the  Jews ;  as  appears  by 
Lazarus's  monument,  (John  xi.  30,  31.)  and  by  the  bury- 
ing-places for  strangers,  (Matt,  xxvii.  7.)  and  their  carry- 
ing the  widow's  son  out  of  the  city,  (Luke  vii.  12,  &c.) 

This  seems  to  have  been  in  the  corner  of  the  field  before- 
mentioned  ;  which,  perhaps,  was  near  the  highway :  for 
there  they  sometimes  affected  to  bury  their  dead,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xxxv.  8. 19.  Josh.  xxiv.  30. 

Ver.  10.  And  Ephron  dwelt.]  The  Hebrew  word  for 
dwelt  signifies  literally  sat.  Which  hath  made  some  think 
that  Ephron  was  a  great  man  (a  ruler,  or  governor)  among 
the  children  of  Heth,  who  sat  as  a  prince  or  judge  in  this 
assembly.  And  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Abraham 
(ver.  8.)  addressed  himself  to  others  of  the  same  rank,  that 
they  would  make  way  for  him  into  his  favour. 

In  the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  &c.]  It  is  ju- 
diciously observed  by  Cornel.  Bertram,  that  all  weighty 
matters  in  those  days  were  determined  by  the  king  (if  they 
had  any),  or  the  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 
(De  Repub.  Judaic,  cap.  3.)  Marriages  were  a  matter  of 
public  right;  (xxix.  22.)  as  sepulchres  were,  it  appears 
by  this  place :  both  of  them  being  held  to  belong  to  reli- 
gion. 

Ver.  11.  In  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people,  &c.] 
Contracts,  or  grants,  were  wont  to  be  made  before  all 
the  people,  or  their  representatives,  till  writings  were  in- 
vented. 

Ver.  12.  Abraham  bowed,  &c.]  Because,  by  their  inter- 
cession, this  favour  was  granted  him. 

Ver.  13.  /  will  give  thee  money  for  the  field.]  This  was 
the  surest  title,  he  thought,  by  purchase.  And  it  was  but 
reasonable  he  should  buy  it,  if  he  would  have  any  land  in 
Canaan  ;  for  the  time  of  possessing  it,  according  to  God's 
promise,  was  not  yet  come. 

Ver.  15.  The  land  is  worth  four  hundred  shekels.]  This 
is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  shekel.  Men- 
tion was  made  of  money  before  in  general,  (xvii.  12, 13.) 
and  of  pieces  of  silver,  xx.  16.  (which  shews  the  use  of 
money  was  found  out  in  those  early  days,  and  they  did 
not  trade  merely  by  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another),  but  we  have  no  name  for  the  money  till  now  : 
and  cannot  exactly  tell  of  what  value  a  shekel  of  silver 
was.  But  Josephus  (lib.iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10.)  saith,  'ArriKoc 
^ixtrai  ^paxjuoc  riaaapag,  it  was  CIS  much  as  four  Attic 
drachms;  that  is,  half  an  ounce:  which,  in  our  money, 
wants  not  much  of  half  a  crown. 

What  is  that  between  me  and  thee  ?]  Some  will  have 
this  to  signify  as  much  as.  This  is  not  worth  speaking  of 
between  friends,  and  therefore  I  had  rather  thou  wouldst 
accept  it  as  a  gift.  But  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think,  that 
he  only  pretended  to  use  him  kindly,  and  not  to  exact 
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upon  his  necessity.  It  being  as  much  as  to  say.  This  is 
no  great  price,  but  a  friendly  bargain :  pay  it,  therefore, 
and  bury  thy  dead. 

Ver.  16.  Abraham  tceighed  to  Ephron,  &c.]  They  did 
not  tell  money  as  we  do  now,  but  weighed  it :  for  it  was 
not  stamped  anciently,  as  Aristotle  observes :  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world  was  received,  fttylOn  koI  araB/it^,  by 
Us  bulk  and  its  weiijht.  Which  being  very  troublesome, 
they  learned  in  time  to  set  a  mark  upon  it,  to  free  them 
from  that  inconvenience.  'O  -yap  xop«w»jp  irtOn  rov  iroaov 
aniiiiov,  for  that  mark  was  set  upon  it  to  denote  its  quan- 
tity ;  i.  e.  how  much  it  was  wortli.  For  having  the  public 
stamp,  that  made  it  current,  at  a  known  value.  Which 
must  not  be  understood  of  foreign  money,  which  was  still 
weighed,  though  stamped  :  but  of  that  of  their  own  coun- 
try, which  they  were  assured  was  worth  so  much  as  the 
mark  expressed.  Yet  it  continued  to  be  weighed  among 
the  Jews  in  David's  time;  (I  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  nay,  till  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  (Jerem.  xxxii.  9.)  And,  indeed,  the 
very  word  shekel  comes  from  shakal,  to  weigh.  And  may 
be  interpreted,  as  Waserus  observes,  the  weight. 

From  all  v/hich  Herm.  Conringius  well  concludes,  there 
is  no  truth  in  what  the  Jews  say,  in  Bereschith  Rabba, 
and  other  books ;  that  Joshua,  David,  and  Mordecai,  nay, 
Abraham,  coined  money  in  their  days.  To  support  which 
fiction,  they  have  counterfeited  some  coins  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  "  Senex  et  Anus"  on  one  side,  and  "  Juvenis  et 
Virgo"  on  the  other.  As  if  Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  now 
married :  or  Abraham  had  power  to  coin  money  in  a  coun- 
try where  he  did  but  sojourn,  and  was  no  sovereign. 

Ver.  17.  Which  were  before  Mamre.l  Over  against 
Mamre.    (See  xiii.  18.) 

Were  made  sure.]  By  a  solemn  contract,  in  a  public 
assembly,  (ver.  11.)  where  the  money  was  tendered  and 
accepted ;  and  all  there  present  desired  to  be  witnesses 
to  it. 

Ver.  18.  In  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth.]  See 
Ter.  11. 

Ver.  19.  And  after  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  Stc]  It 
is  not  likely  that  Ephron  had  ever  buried  any  of  his  family 
here,  but  had  only  begun  to  make  a  vault  in  this  field 
which  Abraham  bought  of  him,  with  all  the  trees  therein, 
(ver.  17.)  or,  if  it  were  finished,  he  sold  it  before  he  had 
made  use  of  it.  For  we  cannot  think  Abraham  would  lay 
his  wife's  body  among  those  of  the  Hittites :  but  in  a  va- 
cant place  where  he  intended  to  be  interred  himself:  as 
his  family  after  him  also  were,  (xlix.  30,  31.) 

Ver.  20.  Was  made  sure.]  He  repeats  this,  which  had 
been  said,  ver.  17.  because  now  the  purchase  was  more 
confirmed,  by  the  laying  Sarah's  body  in  this  place :  it 
being  a  kind  of  taking  actual  possession  of  it. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ver.  1.  .^ND  Abraham  was  old.]  Some  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  Christian  writers  also,  refer  this  to  his  wisdom ;  as 
the  next  words  [well  stricken  in  years]  unto  his  age  :  no- 
body being  called  zaken  (though  far  more  aged)  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  till  now :  and  therefore  they  translate  it 
eWer;  which  is  the  name  of  a  wise  man.  (See  Selden,  lib. 
i.  dc  Synedr.  cap.  14.  p.  556,  &c.)  Certain  it  is,  that  Abra- 


ham was  now  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old :  for  he  was 
a  hundred  when  Isaac  was  boui,  (xxi.  5.)  and  Isaac  was 
forty  when  he  married  Rebekah,  (xxv.  20.) 

Ver.  2.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his 
house.]  Or,  rather,  as  the  LXX.  translate  it.  He  said  to 
his  servant,  the  elder  of  his  hottse :  that  is,  the  steward, 
or  governor  of  his  family,  as  the  Jems.  Targum  trans- 
lates it.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  p.  550. 
and  Dr.  Hammond  upon  Acts  xi.  not.  b.)  All  take  this 
servant  to  have  been  Eliezer,  mentioned  xxv.  2. 

Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.]  Some  will  have  this 
phrase  to  import  no  more  than.  Lift  me  up,  that  I  may 
stand,  and  call  God  to  witness.  But  Abraham,  no  ques- 
tion, was  now  so  vigorous,  as  to  be  able  to  rise  of  him- 
self: having  many  children  after  this.  Others,  therefore, 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  which  is  this,  in 
short ;  "  Before  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers 
swore  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision."  They  are  the 
words  of  R.  Eliezer,  in  his  Pirke,  cap.  49.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  manner  of  swearing,  by  putting  the 
hand  under  that  part  which  was  the  subject  of  circumci- 
sion, had  respect  to  the  covenant  God  made  with  that 
family,  and  their  right  to  accomplish  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah.  But  this  was  not  a  custom  peculiar  to  Abra- 
ham's family,  for  we  find  it  among  other  eastern  people : 
and  therefore,  it  is  likely,  more  ancient  than  circumcision. 
For  which  cause,  Aben  Ezra  himself  thinks  putting  the 
hand  under  the  thigh  was  a  token  of  subjection  and  ho- 
mage, done  by  a  servant  to  his  lord :  he  sitting,  and  the 
servant  putting  his  hand  under  him.  Grotius  imagines, 
that  the  sword  hanging  upon  the  thigh  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  this 
was  as  much  as  to  say.  If  I  falsify,  kill  me.  Which  is 
very  witty  ;  but  the  other  seems  plainer,  signifying  as 
much  as,  I  am  under  thy  power,  and  ready  to  do  what 
thou  commandest. 

Ver.  3.  Swear  by  the  Lord.]  It  was  not  lawful  to  swear 
by  any  creature;  but  only  by  him  that  made  them  all. 
For  they  took  the  greatest  care  to  declare  that  they  wor- 
shipped him  alone. 

That  thou  wilt  not  take  a  ivife  unto  my  son.]  It  seems 
he  intended  to  leave  the  guardianship  of  his  son  to  him  (if 
he  should  die  before  he  had  disposed  of  him),  as  unto  a 
wise  and  faithful  servant,  who  had  managed  his  afl'airs 
above  fifty  years ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  longer. 

Of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites.]  For,  though  there 
were  some  good  peopie  among  them,  as  appears  by  Mel- 
chizedec  and  Abimelech;  yet  he  saw  them  degenerating 
apace  into  all  manner  of  wickedness ;  especially  into  ido- 
latry: which  would  bring  them,  he  knew,  to  utter  desola- 
tion when  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity, 
(XV.  16.) 

Ver.  4.  Btit  go  into  my  country.]  i.  e.  Into  Mesopota- 
mia, where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Haran,  after  he 
came  from  Ur :  which  was  also  in  that  country,  as  I  ob- 
served upon  xi.  31.  It  seems,  also,  his  brother  had  removed 
hither;  following  his  father  Terah's  and  Abraham's  exam- 
ple.   (See  xi.  31.) 

And  my  kindred.]  The  family  of  his  brother  Nahor, 
which  he  heard  lately  was  increased,  (xxii.  20.)  who, 
though  they  had  some  superstition  among  them,  retained 
the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  as  appears  from  this  very 
chapter,  ver.  31.  50. 
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And  take  a  ivife  unfo  my  son  Isaac]  Which,  no  doubt, 
was  by  Isaac's  consent,  as  well  as  his  father's  com- 
mand. 

Ver.  5.  Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  into  the  land 
from  whence  thou  earnest  ?]  He  desires  (like  a  conscientious 
man)  to  understand  the  full  obligation  of  his  oath,  before 
he  took  it.  And  his  doubt  was,  whether,  if  a  woman 
would  not  come  with  him  into  Canaan,  he  should  be  bound 
to  go  again,  a  second  time,  and  carry  Isaac  to  her. 

Ver.  6.  Beware  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither 
again.]  He  would  by  no  means  his  son  should  go  to  that 
country,  which  God  commanded  him  to  forsake ;  that 
command  obliging  liot  only  himself,  but  his  posterity. 
(See  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  &c.]  He  who  rules  all 
things  above  as  well  as  below,  who  brought  me  from  my 
own  into  this  country,  and  hath  promised,  and  confirmed 
that  promise  with  an  oath,  that  my  posterity  shall  inherit 
it,  will  prosper  thy  journey,  and  dispose  some  of  my 
kindred  to  come  hither,  and  be  married  to  my  son. 

Send  his  angel  before  thee.]  Good  men  were  ever  very 
sensible  of  God's  providence  governing  all  things,  and 
prospering  their  proceedings  by  the  ministry  of  angels : 
which  Abraham's  servant  takes  particular  notice  of,  ver.  40. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow 
fAce,  &c.]  If  it  fall  out  otherwise  than  I  hope,  thou  hast 
done  thy  duty :  if  thou  bring  not  my  son  into  that  country 
again.  He  speaks  (both  here  and  ver.  6.)  as  if  Isaac  had 
once  been  there:  because  Abraham  himself  came  from 
thence,  and  his  servant  also,  and  a  great  many  of  his 
family,  (xii.  5.)  who,  if  Isaac  went  to  settle  there,  must 
have  gone  with  him,  as  part  of  his  substance. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  servant  took  ten  camels,  &c.]  Camels 
were  of  great  use  in  those  countries,  as  they  are  at  this  day: 
some  of  them  being  made  for  carriage  of  burdens;  and 
others  for  swift  travelling;  which  latter  sort  were  called  by 
a  peculiar  name,  ApojuaStc.  dromedaries,  as  Salmasius  ob- 
serves in  his  Plinian.  Exercit.  p.  987.  These,  perhaps, 
were  of  that  kind,  for  the  greater  expedition :  like  those  we 
read  of,  1  Sam.  xxx.  17. 

For  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hands,]  He 
might  choose  what  accommodations  he  pleased  for  his 
journey;  having  every  thing  belonging  to  his  master  at  his 
command :  who  being  a  great  person,  it  was  fit  his  prin- 
cipal servant  should  be  well  attended,  (as  it  appears  he 
was,  ver.  32.)  especially  when  he  went  upon  such  an  errand, 
as  to  court  a  wife  for  his  master's  son.  Most  refer  this  to 
the  presents  he  carried  along  with  him :  and  R.  Solomon 
will  have  it  that  he  carried  a  writing  with  him  under  his 
master's  hand  (an  inventory  we  call  it),  specifying  all  his 
goods  and  riches,  that  they  might  know  what  a  great  match 
his  son  was. 

City  of  Nahor.]  Which  was  Haran,  from  whence 
Abraham  came,  (xi.  31.)  and  to  which  Jacob  went  to  find 
his  kindred,  (xxviii.  10.)  How  for  it  was  thither  we  are  not 
told,  nor  how  long  they  were  going  to  it:  and  Moses  omits 
also  whatsoever  passed  in  the  way,  as  not  pertinent  to  his 
story. 

Ver.  11.  Camels  kneel  down.]  The  posture  wherein  they 
rest  themselves. 

Ver.  12.  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  Sec]  He 
had  observed  the  kindness  of  God  to  have  been  so  great  to 
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Abraham,  and  Abraham  to  have  such  a  peculiar  interest 
in  his  favour;  (hat  in  confidence  he  would  make  good 
Abraham's  words,  (ver.  7.  and  40.)  he  not  only  begs  he 
might  have  good  success  in  his  journey,  but  desires  a  sign 
of  it  to  confirm  his  faith;  and  such  a  sign  as  was  most 
apposite  to  denote  the  person  that  would  make  a  good 
wife,  by  her  courtesy,  humility,  condescension,  hospitality, 
prompt  and  laborious  charity:  all  which  are  included  in 
what  he  desires  and  she  did. 

Ver.  14.  Thereby  shall  I  knoiv  that  thou  hast  shewed  kind- 
ness to  my  master.]  He  had  no  confidence  that  God  would 
do  any  thing  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his  master's,  whom 
God  had  most  wonderfully  blessed. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  before  he  had  done  speaking, 
&c.]  This  shews  it  was  by  a  Divine  suggestion  that  he 
made  this  prayer;  which  was  answered  immediately.  Such 
is  the  Divine  goodness ;  or  rather  (to  use  the  words  of  Sam. 
Bochartus,  upon  occasion  of  many  such  instances),  "Sic 
enim  parataet  obvia  esse  solent  Dei  beneficia,  itautpreces 
nostras  non  tam  sequantur,  quam  occupent  atque  antece- 
dant,"  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.lib.  ii.  cap.  49.)  So  forward  is  God 
to  bestow  his  benefits  tipon  us,  that  they  do  not  so  7nuch  fol- 
low our  prayers,  as  prevent  and  go  before  them.  (See  ver.  45.) 

With  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.]  Behold  the  simpli- 
city, frugality,  and  industry  of  that  age, 

Ver.  20.  Drew  for  all  his  camels.]  There  were  ten  of 
them,  (ver.  10.)  and  they  are  a  very  thirsty  sort  of  creatures : 
and  therefore  she  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  serve  him, 
who  was  but  a  stranger,  in  this  manner.  Which  shewed 
extraordinary  goodness,  and  a  most  obliging  disposition ; 
at  which  he  might  well  be  amazed,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse. 

Ver.  21.  Wondering  at  her,  held  his  peace.  Sac]  He  was 
so  astonished  at  her  kindness,  readiness  to  do  good,  and 
laborious  diligence,  &c.  and  also  at  the  providence  of  God 
in  making  things  fall  out  so  pat  to  his  desires,  that  for  the 
present  he  could  not  speak ;  having  his  mind  employed  in 
marking  and  observing  every  passage ;  whereby  he  might 
judge  how  to  conclude  whether  this  was  the  woman  or  no, 
whom  God  designed  for  his  master's  son. 

Ver.  22.  The  man  took.]  Gave  her,  as  the  phrase  is  often 
used.  But  he  first  asked  her  whose  daughter  she  was,  as 
appears  from  ver.  47.  » 

A  golden  ear-ring.]  Or  rather  (as  the  margin  hath  it) 
a  jewel  for  the  forehead.  And  so  we  translate  the  He- 
brew word,  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  and  this  person  himself  ex- 
pounds it,  ver.  47.  "  I  put  the  ear-ring  (or  jewel)  upon  her 
face,"  I.  e.  her  forehead.  For  such  ornaments  were  used  in 
those  times  and  countries,  hanging  down  between  the  eye- 
brows, over  the  nose. 

Two  bracelets  for  her  hands.]  i.  e.  Wrists. 

Ver.  2G.  Bowed  his  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lord.] 
Gave  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  hearing  his  prayer :  and 
acknowledged  that  by  his  providence  he  was  conducted  to 
the  execution  of  his  desires ;  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  27.  Mercy  and  truth.]  Mercy  in  promising,  and 
truth  in  performing:  or,  "  halh  truly  been  merciful  to  him 
according  to  his  promise,"  (ver,  7.)    See  ver.  49. 

The  house  of  my  master's  brethren.]  i.e.  His  near 
kindred. 

Ver.  28.  Told  them  of  her  mother's  house]  The  women  in 
the  eastern  countries  had  their  apartments  by  themselves ; 
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as  was  before  observed,  and  appears  again,  ver.  67.  Thither 
it  was  proper  for  llebckah  to  go  and  acquaint  her  mother 
with  what  had  passed. 

Ver.  80.  iVhen  he  saw  the  ear-ring,  &c.]  This  was  the 
reason  why  he  ran  to  invite  the  man  to  their  house. 

He  stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well.]  Expecting  to  see  the 
issue. 

Ver.  31.  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.]  Whom  God 
favoureth,  and  I  pray  may  still  continue  in  his  favour.  For 
it  refers  both  to  tiie  time  past  and  future. 

Ver.  »2.  Water  to  wash  his  feet,  &c.]  As  the  custom  was 
in  those  countries.    (See  xviii.  4.) 

Ver.  33.  /  u'lV/  not  eat,  &c.]  An  excellent  servant ;  who 
preferred  his  master's  profit  to  his  own  pleasure. 

Ver.  35.  The  Lord  hath  blest  my  master  greatly,  &c.] 
Enriched  him  exceedingly ;  so  that  he  is  become  a  person 
of  great  eminence,  (xxiii.  6.) 

Ver.  3(5.  Given  all  that  he  hath.]  Declared  him  his  heir, 
and  settled  his  whole  estate  upon  him. 

Ver.  40.  The  Lord  before  whom  I  walk.]  Whom  I  wor- 
ship and  study  to  please ;  keeping  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  benefits  always  in  my  mind.  For  so  Abraham's  o^vn 
words  are,  (ver.  7.)  "  The  God  which  brought  me  from  my 
father's  house,"  &c. 

Ver.  41.  Thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this  my  oath.]  Or 
curse,  as  the  Hebrew  word  imports:  for  all  oaths  were 
made  anciently  with  some  imprecations  upon  themselves  if 
they  sware  falsely. 

Ver.  42.  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  &c.]  He 
doth  not  relate  just  the  very  words  which  he  said;  but  the 
sense  of  them,  and  most  of  the  words. 

Prosper  my  way  which  I  go-]  The  design  in  which  I  am 
engaged. 

Ver.  48.  3Iy  master's  brother's  daughter.]  The  grand- 
daughter of  his  brother  Nahor. 

Ver.  4.0.  If  ye  will  deal  kindly  and  truly.]  Be  really  and 
sincerely  kind. 

That  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left.]  A  kind 
of  proverbial  speech ;  signifying,  "  that  I  may  take  some 
other  course  (which  way  God  shall  direct)  to  fulfil  my  mas- 
ter's desire,"  It  is  the  fancy  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
that  he  meant,  he  might  go  either  to  the  Ishmaelites,  or  the 
children  of  Lot 

Ver.  50.  Laban  and  Bethuel.]  The  chief  manager  of  this 
affair  was  Laban;  for  Bethuel  is  not  mentioned  till  now; 
because,  perhaps,  he  was  old,  and  unfit  for  business:  but 
consents  to  all  that  is  desired. 

The  thing  proceedefh  from  the  Lord.]  It  appears  to  be 
the  Divine  will  and  pleasure. 

We  cannot  speak  unto  thee  good  or  bad.]  No  way  con- 
tradict it. 

Ver.  51.  Rebekah  is  before  thee.]  Is  by  us  delivered  to 
thee,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  thy  desire :  as  the 
phrase  is  used,  xx.  15. 

As  the  Lord  hath  spoken.]  Declared,  by  those  signs  which 
thou  hast  related  to  us. 

Ver.  62.  Worshipped  the  Lord  to  the  earth.]  Gave  the 
most  humble  thanks  unto  Almighty  God,  for  his  goodness 
to  him. 

Ver.  53.  Gave  to  her  brother  and  mother.]  Here  is  no 
mention  of  the  father :  which  hath  made  some  think,  as 
Josephus  did,  that  the  father  was  dead ;  and  Bethuel,  men- 


tioned, ver.  50.  was  her  younger  brother.  But  I  take  it  to  be 
more  likely,  that  her  father  bein?  infirm  had  committed  the 
care  of  his  daughter  to  Laban  and  his  wife :  and  so  ap- 
peared no  more  than  was  just  absolutely  necessary,  in  this 
treaty  of  marriage;  which  was  carried  on  principally  by 
Laban,  who  is  mentioned  therefore  before  her  mother. 

Precious  things.]  Presents  of  great  value. 

Ver.  55.  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days,  at  least 
ten.]  There  is  nothing  more  common  in  Scripture,  than  by 
days  to  express  a  year.  And  therefore  we  have  exactly 
translated  these  words  in  the  margin,  a  full  year,  or  ten 
months:  (See  iv.  3.  Lev.  xxv.  29.  1  Sam.  i.  3.  compared 
with  ver.  7.  and  20.)  Some  think  this  cannot  be  the  mean- 
ing, because  the  servant  was  in  such  haste  to  return  to  his 
master.  But  it  was  as  fit  for  them  to  shew  their  love  to 
Rebekah,  as  it  was  for  him  to  shew  his  concern  for  his 
master.  Besides,  there  was  something  of  decency  in  it,  the 
custom  being  in  all  countries,  for  her  that  was  espoused  to 
a  husband,  to  stay  some  time  with  her  parents,  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  And  one  would  think  the 
custom  then  was,  for  to  keep  her  a  year,  or  near  it :  which 
makes  them  desire  she  might  stay  at  least  ten  montlis,  that 
they  might  not  depart  too  far  from  the  common  usage,  and 
that  she  might  have  the  longer  time  to  fit  herself  with  the 
usual  nuptial  ornaments.  Thus  Onkelos  it  is  certain  un- 
derstood it,  and  the  paraphrase  of  Uzielides,  and  the  Mau- 
ritanian  Jews,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  v.  de  Jure 
N.  et  G.  cap.  5. 

Ver.  56.  That  I  may  go  to  my  master.]  Whom  he  would 
have  to  rejoice  with  him. 

Ver.  57.  Inquire  at  her  mouth.]  Let  her  resolve,  how  it 
shall  be.  St.  Ambrose  observes  upon  this  passage,  that 
they  do  not  consult  her  about  the  marriage,  "  for  that  be- 
longed to  the  judgment  of  the  parents,"  but  about  the  time 
of  going  to  complete  it.  Upon  which  occasion  he  quotes 
the  words  of  Hermione  when  she  was  courted  by  Orestes 
(in  Euripides'  Andromacha),  which  he  thinks  were  taken 
from  hence,  Nu/ui^ewjuaTwv  /liv  twv  sjuoJv  Tlarfip  ifibc  Mlpifivav 
tKet,  k'  ouk  inov  Kpivuv  rah.  My  father  will  take  care  of  my 
marriage :  these  things  do  not  belong  to  my  determination. 
(Lib.  i.  de  Abrahamo  Patriarcha,  cap.  ult.) 

Ver.  58.  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?]  That  is,  presently, 
as  he  desires.  For  that  she  should  be  Isaac's  wife  was 
agreed  already  between  them :  and  we  are  to  suppose  she 
had  consented.  The  only  question  was,  whether  so  soon  as 
the  man  desired  ? 

And  she  said,  I  will.]  I  agree  to  go,  without  any  delay : 
which,  no  doubt,  very  much  endeared  her  to  Isaac. 

Ver.  59.  And  her  nurse.]  Whose  name  was  Deborah, 
(xxxv.  S.)  who  did  not  suckle  her,  perhaps,  but  was  (as 
we  speak)  her  dry-nurse:  for  whom,  it  is  likely,  she  had  a 
great  aflPection.  It  being  a  piece  of  ancient  piety  and  grati- 
tude to  keep  such  persons  as  long  as  they  lived,  who  had 
taken  care  of  them  in  their  infancy.  It  is  probable  also  she 
was  remarkable  for  prudence,  and  other  eminent  qualities ; 
or  else  Moses  would  scarce  have  let  her  name,  and  her 
death  and  burial,  had  a  place  in  this  history,  (xxxv.  8.) 

Ver.  60.  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  &c.]  Herfatlier  and 
mother,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  family  and  kindred,  prayed 
God  to  make  her  exceeding  fruitful ;  and  to  make  her  pos- 
terity victorious  over  their  enemies  :  which  were  the  great 
things  they  desired  in  those  days.  The  Hebrews  look  upon 
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this  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  before  named  on 
ver.  65.)  as  an  example  of  the  solemn  benediction,  which 
was  wont  to  be  given  (even  before  the  law  of  Moses)  when 
the  spouse  was  carried  to  her  husband. 

Thou  art  our  sister. ']  Near  cousin  or  kinswoman :  for  all 
that  were  near  of  kin  called  one  another  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Ver.  61.  Her  damsels.']  Who  waited  upon  her ;  and  were 
given  as  part  of  her  portion. 

Ver.  62.  Well  of  Lahai-roi.]  Mentioned  xvi.  14.  By 
which  it  appears  that  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  re- 
turned to  live  at  Beer-sheba,  or  thereabouts ;  for  that  was 
nigh  this  well :  and  it  is  probable  Abraham  and  Isaac  were 
not  parted. 

Ver.  63.  To  meditate,  &c.]  The  cool  of  the  evening  and 
solitude  are  great  friends  to  meditation. 

Ver.  64.  She  lighted  off  the  camel.]  As  they  always  did 
who  met  any  person  whom  they  honoured. 

Ver.  65.  Took  a  veil.]  Not  only  out  of  modesty,  but  in 
token  of  her  subjection  to  him.  Many  will  have  this  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  ornament  belonging  to  a  bride,  called 
by  the  Romans  ^awiewm,  by  the  Greeks  Qiptarpov,  as  Mr. 
Selden  observes,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  5.  Whence 
those  words  of  Tertullian,  de  Veland.  Virgin,  cap.  2. 
"  Etiam  apud  Ethnicos  velatae  (i.  e.  sponsae)  ad  virum  du- 
cuntur :"  Even  among  heathens  brides  are  brought  to  their 
husbands  with  a  veil  over  their  faces. 

Ver.  66.  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had 
done.]  How  she  had  consented  to  be  his  wife. 

Ver.  67.  Brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent.]  That 
apartment  wherein  his  mother  dwelt :  which  was  distinct 
from  that  of  the  husband's. 

And  Isaac  was  comforted  after  the  death  of  his  mother.] 
The  love  he  had  to  his  wife,  helped  to  alleviate  the  sorrow 
he  had  conceived  at  his  mother's  death :  which  was  so 
great,  that  now  it  had  continued  three  years.  Such  was  the 
pious  affection  children  had  for  their  parents,  in  ancient 
days. 

Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  married  Rebekah, 
(XXV.  20.)  and,  if  we  can  believe  the  Jews  (in  Seder 
01am),  she  was  but  fourteen. 
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Ver.  1.  1  HEN  again  Abraham  took  a  wife.]  Sarah 
being  dead,  and  Hagar  long  ago  sent  away,  and  his  son 
Isaac  lately  married,  he  wanted  a  companion  in  his  old 
age.  For,  having  given  up  Sarah's  tent  unto  Rebekah, 
(xxiv.  ult.)  it  is  probable  he  gave  up  his  own  to  Isaac,  and 
so  dwelt  in  a  tent  by  himself,  where  he  found  it  necessary 
to  have  a  wife  to  look  after  his  family. 

And  her  name  was  Keturah.]  We  are  not  told  what 
family  she  was  of:  but  it  is  not  unlikely  she  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  his  own  house,  as  Eliezer  his  steward 
was ;  and,  perhaps,  was  chief  among  the  women,  as  he 
among  the  men  servants.  Many  of  the  Jews  will  have  her 
to  be  Hagar,  whom  (Sarah,  who  was  the  cause  of  her  ex- 
pulsion, being  dead)  he  now  received  again.  So  the  Je- 
rusalem paraphrase,  and  Jonathan  also :  but  Aben  Ezra 
confutes  this  opinion  with  good  reason;  for  no  account 
can  be  given  of  Abraham's  having  more  concubines  than 


one,  (ver.  6.)  unless  we  make  Keturah  distinct  from  Hagar. 
Nor  can  any  body  tell  why  he  should  call  Hagar  by  the 
name  of  Keturah  here,  when  he  calls  her  by  her  own  name, 
ver.  12. 

Ver.  2.  And  she  bare  him.]  He  was  now  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  old  :  but  so  vigorous  as  to  beget  many  chil- 
dren. Which  need  not  seem  strange,  considering  the  age 
to  which  they  then  lived,  (for  he  lived  thirty-five  years 
after  this  marriage,  ver.  7.)  and  that  now,  in  our  time, 
men  have  had  children  after  they  have  been  seventy,  nay, 
eighty  years  of  age. 

To  the  truth  also  of  this  history  we  have  the  testimony 
of  pagan  writers.  For  Alexander  Polyhistor  (mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  by  Eusebius,  lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang. 
cap.  20.)  tells  us,  that  Cleodemus  (called  by  some  Mal- 
chas)  writing  the  history  of  the  Jews,  reports  just  as  Moses 
doth,  "On  £K  "KiTTOvpaq  ' Ajipaafitjj)  iyivovTO  TraiSfc  i-Kavoi  : 
That  Abraham  had  a  good  many  children  by  Keturah: 
three  of  which  he  mentions  by  name. 

Zimran.]  This  son  of  his,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren, was  sent  by  Abraham  into  the  east  country,  (as  we 
read  ver.  6.)  and  therefore  we  must  seek  for  them  in  those 
parts ;  viz.  In  Arabia,  and  the  countries  thereabout,  where 
some  footsteps  of  them  have  remained  for  many  ages,  par- 
ticularly of  Zimran ;  from  whom  we  may  well  think  the 
Zamareui  were  descended,  a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
with  their  towns  in  Arabia  Felix,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  28.) 

And  Jockshan.]  Concerning  whom  I  can  find  nothing 
but  only  this :  that  Theophanes,  a  chronographer,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  after  he  hath  treated  of  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Madianites  (the  latter  of  which  came  from 
one  of  Keturah's  children),  and  the  parts  of  Arabia  where 
Mahomet  was  born,  immediately  adds,  that  there  were 
other  people,  iv^orepoi,  more  in  the  bowels  of  Arabia,  de- 
scended from  Jectan,  called  Amanitas,  that  is,  Homeritae. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  written  Jocshan,  not  Jectan :  for  Phi- 
lostorgius  expressly  says  of  the  Homerites,"£<Tr£  St  to  Wvoq 
Twv  EK  XtTTovpac,  &c.  That  they  are  one  of  the  nations  de- 
scended from  Keturah  and  Abraham,  lib.  iii.  Hist.  Eccles. 
§.  4.  where  he  relates  a  famous  embassy  which  Constantius 
sent  to  them  to  win  them  to  Christianity,  and  the  good 
success  of  it.  And  there  is  this  strong  proof  of  their  de- 
scent from  some  of  Abraham's  family,  that  they  retained 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  even  when  they  were  idola- 
ters. For  he  says  expressly,  "  that  it  was  a  circumcised 
nation,"  Kara  ttjv  o-ySo»)v  TTipiTtiivopivwv  rifiipav,  and  circum- 
cised also  on  the  eighth  day.  Which  was  not  the  custom 
of  all  the  Arabians,  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,  (lib.  i. 
Antiq.  cap.  2^J.)  and  Eiistathius  in  Hexaemeron,  &c.  who 
say  the  Arabians  stayed  till  they  were  thirteen  years  old 
before  they  were  circumcised. 

Medan.]  From  whom  the  country  called  Madiania,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  it  is  likely  had  its  name. 

Midian.]  From  whom  Midianitis,  in  Arabia  Petraa, 
had  its  denomination. 

And  Ishbak.]  I  can  find  no  footsteps  of  his  posterity, 
unless  it  be  in  Bacascami,  which  Pliny  says  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  who  descended  from  his  eldest 
brother  Zimran.  There  were  a  people  also  hard  by,  called 
Bachilitae,  as  he  tells  us,  lib.  vi.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  28. 

And  Shuah.]  Perhaps  he  had  no  children,  or  so  ievi 
that  they  were  mixed  with  some  of  their  other  brethren. 
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and  left  no  name  behind  them.  Yet  Pliny,  in  the  next 
chapter,  mentiuns  a  town  called  Suasa,  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  is  next  to  Egypt,  lib.  vi.  cap.  29. 

Ver.  3.  And  Jokshan  begat  Sheba.'}  I  observed  before 
upon  X.  7.  that  there  are  lour  of  this  name,  or  near  it,  all 
compieliended  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  the 
name  of  Sabeans.  One  of  them,  the  son  of  Raamah,  had 
a  brother  called  Dedan,  as  this  Sheba  here  hath.  But 
they  were  the  fathers  of  a  distinct  people,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Scripture  story,  and  from  other  authors.  For, 
besides  tlie  Sabasi  in  the  furthermost  parts  of  Arabia,  near 
the  Persian  and  the  Red  Sea,  there  were  also  a  people  of 
that  name  (descended,  it  is  very  probable,  from  this  son 
of  Jokshan),  in  the  very  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  as  Strabo 
tells  us ;  who  says,  that  they  and  the  Nabatsei  were  the 
very  next  people  to  Syria :  and  were  wont  to  make  excur- 
sions ui)on  their  neighbours.  By  which  we  may  under- 
stand (which  otherwise  could  not  be  made  out),  how  the 
Sabeans  broke  into  Jacob's  country,  and  carried  away 
his  cattle.  For  it  is  not  credible  they  could  come  so  far 
as  from  the  Persian  or  Arabian  Sea :  but  from  this 
country  there  was  an  easy  passage  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  into  the  land  of  Uz  or  Ausitis,  which  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  Euphrates.  (See  Bochart  in  his  Phaleg. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  9.) 

And  Dedan.]  There  was  one  of  this  name  (as  I  said 
before),  the.son  of  Rhegma,  (Gen.x.7.)  who  gave  name  to 
a  city  upon  the  Persian  Sea,  now  called  Dadan.  But  be- 
sides that,  there  was  an  inland  city,  called  Dedan,  in  the 
country  of  Idumea,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  (xxv.  23. 
xlix.  8.)  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Dedanim,  (Isa.  xxi. 
13.)  And  this  Dedan,  here  mentioned,  may  well  be  thought 
to  be  the  founder  of  it,  as  the  same  Bochart  observes, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Ashurim,  and  Letushim,  and 
Leummim.]  If  the.se  were  heads  of  nations,  or  families,  the 
memory  of  them  is  lost.  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  Cleodemus 
(who  mentions  the  first  of  these  in  Euseb.  Praepar.  Evang. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  20.)  to  derive  the  Assyrians  from  this  Ashu- 
rim :  they  having  their  original  from  Ashur,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Shem,  (x.  22.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  sons  of  Midian,  Ephah.']  The  name  of 
Ephah,  the  eldest  son  of  Midian,  continued  a  long  time ; 
for  these  two  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  near  neighbours, 
(Ix.  6.)  And  not  only  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome, 
but  the  Nubiensian  geographer  also,  tell  us  of  a  city 
called  Madian,  in  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  near  to  which 
was  Ephah,  in  the  province  of  Madian.  HB'i^,  Epha,  or 
Hipha,  is  the  same  with  that  place  the  Greeks  call  "Iv-xoq, 
and  Ptolemy  mentions  both  a  mountain  and  a  village  of 
this  name  on  thcsame  shore,  a  little  below  Madiane,  which 
is  the  Madian  here  mentioned,  as  Bochart  observes  in  his 
Hieiozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

And  EpherJ]  I  can  find  no  remainders  of  his  family, 
unless  it  be  among  (he  Ilomerita?  beforementioned,  whose 
metropolis  was  called  Ta^aoov;  in  which  Theophilus  (sent 
by  CoiTstantius  to  convert  that  country)  built  a  church,  as 
Philostorgius  relates,  (lib.  iii.  Hist.  Eccles.  §.  4.)  Which 
city  is  mentioned  by  many  other  authors,  as  Jacobus  Go- 
tofredus  observes  in  his  Dissertations  upon  Philostorgius ; 
particularly  by  Arrianus,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  Homeritae  expressly 


by  the  name  of  'A^ap,  which  one  cannot  well  doubt  came 
from  this  Epher. 

And  Hanoch.]  In  that  part  of  Arabia  Felix  where  the 
Adranitae  were  seated,  there  was  a  great  trading  town 
called  Cane,  as  Ptolemy  tells  us,  and  shews  its  distance 
from  Alexandria;  Kavii  tjuTroptov  k-ai  ak-pof,  (lib.  viii.)  Pliny 
also  mentions  a  country  in  Arabia,  which  he  calls  Regio 
Canauna;  which  may  be  thought  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  this  person  and  his  posterity. 

And  Abidah.]  The  relics  of  this  name  remain  (if  the  two 
last  syllables,  as  is  usual,  be  inverted)  in  the  people  called 
A(/3t)vol,  who  lived  in  an  island  called  ^ifiov,  or  At/3oi)c. 
which  lay  between  Arabia  and  India,  and  is  by  authors 
said  to  belong  sometimes  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Philostorgius  saith,  only  they  bear  the  name  of 
Indians  (in  the  place  beforenamcd,  where  he  saith,  Theo- 
philus, who  was  sent  to  convert  the  Homerites,  was  born 
here).  But  Pliny,  reckoning  up  the  tracts  of  Arabia, 
places  the  isle  called  Devadae  (which  I  take  to  be  this) 
over-against  the  forenamed  region  called  Canauna,  (lib. 
vi.  cap.28.)  And  Strabo.  (as  Gothofred  observes),  Aga- 
tharcides,  and  others,  call  it  Aejiai, 

And  Eldaah.}  I  know  not  where  to  find  any  remains  of 
this  name,  unless  it  be  in  the  city  Elana  (which  might 
easily  be  formed  from  Eldaah,  by  leaving  out  the  daleth, 
and  turning  the  ain  into  nun,  than  which  nothing  more 
common),  which  was  seated  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  toward 
the  east,  called  by  others  AiXavo  (jUlana),  from  whence 
the  Sinus  itself  was  called  Elanites,  and  the  people  that 
lived  in  it  Elanitas,  as  Salmasius  shews  out  of  many  au- 
thors :  (Exercit.  in  Solinura,  p.  482.) 

Ver.  5.  Gave  all  he  liad  to  Isaac]  As  he  designed  long 
before,  (xxiv.  36.) 

Ver.  6.  Sons  of  his  concubines.]  Which  were  Hagar  and 
Keturah,  who  were  wives,  but  of  an  inferior  sort,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  those  times  and  countries.  Keturah 
is  expressly  called  his  concubine,  1  Chron.  i.  32.  as  she 
is  above  (ver.  1.  of  this  chapter)  called  his  wife.  Which 
R.  Bechai  (in  Mr.  Selden,  cap.  iii.  de  Successionibus)  thus 
explains :  "  She  was  his  concubine,  because  of  a  servile 
condition;  but  his  wife,  because  married  with  covenants, 
to  provide  for  her  and  her  children ;"  though  they  were  not 
to  heir  his  estate.  The  Talmudists,  indeed,  do  not  perfectly 
agree  in  this  matter ;  for,  though  they  all  agree  (and  prove 
it  evidently)  that  they  were  real  wives,  yet  some  say  they 
were  made  so  only  by  solemn  espousals,  without  any  mar- 
riage settlement  in  A\Titing,  as  the  principal  wives  had : 
others  think  they  had  a  writing  also,  but  not  wilh  such 
conditions  as  the  principal  wives  enjoyed.  Abarbinel 
hath  an  accurate  discourse  about  this,  which  Buxtorf  liath 
translated  into  his  book  De  Sponsalibus,  n.  17.  And  see 
also  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  7.  p.  570,  &c. 
and  G.  Sckickard,  de  Jure  Regio,  cap.  3.  p.  70. 

Gave  gifts.]  Some  portion  of  his  money,  or  moveable 
goods ;  or,  perhaps,  of  both :  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
gave  to  Ishmael,  as  well  as  to  these  sons,  (though  it  be  not 
mentioned.  Gen.  xxi.  14.)  because  Moses  here  saith,  he 
gave  gifts  to  the  sons  of  his  concubines ;  of  which  Hagar 
was  one. 

Into  the  east  country.]  Into  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  as  was  said  before.  For  the  Midianites  are  called 
the  "children  of  the  east,"  in  Judg.  vi.3.33.  vii.  12.  viii.lO. 
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Ver.  7.  These  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham,  &c.] 
This  is  spoken  by  anticipation  (to  finish  the  story  of  Abra- 
liam),  for  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born  before  he  died,  and 
were  now  fifteen  years  old.  For  Isaac  was  but  sixty  years 
old  when  they  were  born,  (ver.  26.)  and  seventy-five  when 
Abraham  died  ;  who  was  a  hundred  years  old  at  Isaac's 
birth,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  seventy  and  five. 

Ver.  8.  Abraluim  gave  up  the  ghost.]  Died  of  no  disease, 
but  old  age. 

In  a  good  old  age.]  Without  pain  or  sickness. 

Full  of  years.]  The  Hebrew  hath  only  the  viordfull;  we 
add  years  to  make  up  the  sense:  which  some  think  rather 
to  be  this,  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  had  enough  of  this 
world,  desiring  to  live  no  longer.  Like  that  expression  in 
Seneca,  (epist.  Ixi.)  "  Vixi,  Lucili  charissime,  quantum 
satis  est;  mortem  plenus  expecto." 

Gathered  to  his  people.]  It  doth  no' relate  to  his  body, 
which  was  not  buried  with  them ;  and  therefore  must  relate 
to  his  soul,  which  is  supposed  by  this  still  to  hve  in  that 
place  where  his  pious  forefathers  were  gone.  Or  else  it  is 
a  Hebrew  idiom,  signifying  no  more,  but  that  he  left  this 
world  as  all  his  fathers  had  done  before  him. 

Ver.  9.  His  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Sec]  By  this  it 
appears  that  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  not  strangers  one  to 
another.  Nay,  some  of  the  orientals  tell  us  that  Abraham 
went  to  see  Ishmael  at  his  house,  and  that  Ishmael  came 
to  see  him  after  he  was  sent  away ;  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable; for  no  doubt  Abraham  provided  for  him  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  his  birth :  and  Ishmael  could  not  but 
be  convinced  that  the  inheritance  of  his  father  belonged  of 
right  to  Isaac,  who  was  the  son  of  a  free-woman,  and  he 
only  of  a  bond-woman.  Nor  could  he  well  be  ignorant 
that  Isaac  was  to  be  heir  of  Abraham's  estate,  by  God's 
designation. 

In  the  field  of  Ephron,  &c.]  See  xxiii.  17. 

Ver.  11.  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi.]  He  conti- 
nued, after  Abraham's  death,  his  former  habitation,  which 
he  had  when  he  married,  (xxiv.  62.) 

Ver.  12.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  &c.] 
Having  mentioned  the  blessing  of  God  which  went  along 
with  Isaac  after  his  father's  death  (in  the  foregoing  verse), 
he  takes  this  occasion  to  shew,  that  God  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  promise  made  to  Abraham  concerning  Ishmael  also, 
(xvii.  20.) 

Ver.  13.  Nebaioth.]  As  he  was  the  first-born  of  Ishmael, 
so  his  i)os',erity  gave  the  denomination  to  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Arabia  Petraea  (in  the  best  part  of  which,  see  ver.  3. 
they  inhabited),  which  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  call 
Nabatcea;  and  sometimes  other  authors  call  Nabathis; 
as  the  inhabitants  were  called  Nabatcsi;  who  are  mentioned 
also  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  in  his  description  of  the 
world,  and  by  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Demetrius;  who, 
he  saith,  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Arabs  called  Nabatcei 
(touc  icaXov/ulvouc  Naj3aTa(oi»c)  where  he  was  in  great  danger 
to  perish,  by  falling,  tlq  to-ovq  iivvSpov^,  into  places  where 
there  was  no  water.  These  are  commonly  called,  in  Scrip- 
ture, Ishmaelites,  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  heirs  of  their 
progenitor;  and  they  dwelt  near  to  the  Midianites  (their 
half  brethren);  for  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  he  is  said  in 
one  place  to  be  sold  unto  tiie  Ishmaelites,  in  another  to  the 
Midianites,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27,  28.  36.)  they  being  neigh- 
bours, and  co-partners  in  traffic.    Ihe  country  of  Moab 


also  was  near  to  these  Nabatai,  as  appears  from  Epipha- 
nius,  (Haeres.  liii.)  where,  speaking  of  the  coimtries  that 
lay  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  he  mentions  this,  which  he  calls 
Naj3ar(io)  Xtipa,  the  region  of  Nebaioth,  Ituraea,  and  Moab- 
itis.     (See  Salmasius,  Plin.  Exercitat.  p.  615.) 

Kedar.]  His  posterity,  called  Xedareni,  were  also  seated 
in  Arabia  Petrsea,  together  with  their  elder  brother :  and 
their  name  also  was  so  famous,  that  some  authors  call  the 
whole  country  Kedar.  For  the  language  of  Kedar  is  the 
Arabian  language;  and  when  David  complains  that  he  had 
dwelt  long  "  in  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  the  Chaldee  expounds 
it,  "  in  the  dwelling  of  the  ^irabians."  But  those  Arabians 
called  Scenitos  were  properly  the  people  of  Kedar:  and 
yet  not  all  the  Scenitas  (i.  e.  all  the  Arabs  who  dwelt  in 
tents),  but  those  only  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea.  For 
there  were  divers  kinds  of  them  (all  called  SKjjvtTat),  some 
near  Euphrates,  others  in  Arabia  Felix,  &c.  as  Salmasius 
shews  in  his  Plin.  Exercit.  p.  484.  Some  take  them  to  be 
the  same  with  those  whom  Ptolemy  calls  Pharanitas :  for 
what  the  Psalmist  calls  dwelling  among  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar,"  is  called  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  1.)  "  dwelling  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran."  Pliny  only  says,  Pharanitis  bordered 
upon  the  Arabs  (in  "  ora  contermina  gentis  Arabiae"),  and 
so  later  writers  make  Pharan  and  Arabia  Petraea  to  be  near 
neighbours,  as  the  same  Salmasius  shews,  p.  485. 

Ver.  14.  Dumah.]  He  seems,  by  Isaiah  xxi.  11.  to  have 
been  seated  near  Idumea. 

Ver.  15.  Hadar.]  Some  think  the  Athritaj  in  Arabia 
Felix  came  from  him.  In  which,  likewise,  there  was  a  city 
called  Tema,  from  the  next  son  of  Ishmael :  arid  Jetur,  the 
next  son  to  him,  may  well  be  thought  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  Ituraji  in  Coelo-Syria ;  and  Kedemah,  the  last 
of  his  sons,  to  have  dwelt  near  his  brother  Kedar.  For  so 
Jacobus  Capellus  expounds  those  words,  (Jer.  xlix.  28.) 
"  Go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  Kedem,"  (which 
we  translate  "  the  men  of  the  east.")  And  there  are  some 
other  people  in  those  countries,  whose  names  sound  some- 
thing like  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  but  not  so  like 
as  these  I  have  mentioned :  which  makes  me  omit  all  fur- 
ther search  after  them,  enough  having  been  said  to  .shew 
the  truth  of  this  account  which  Moses  gives  us  of  Ishmael's 
posterity. 

Ver.  16.  These  are  their  names,  by  their  toivns.]  Though 
some  of  them  dwelt  in  tents  (and  thence  were  called  Sce- 
nitae  Arabes),  yet  they  did  not  live  so  scatteringly,  but 
pitched  them  together,  and  made  a  town. 

And  their  castles.]  Th(  y  had  even  then  places  of  de- 
fence; \\hich  may  make  it  probable,  that  they  had  also 
walled  towns,  to  which  they  resorted  from  their  tents  in 
the  fields,  when  they  were  in  any  danger,  (Isa.  xlii.  11.) 
For  it  must  be  here  noted,  that  as  there  were  divers  people 
of  this  name  of  Scenitaj  Arabes;  so  thero  was  this  dill'er- 
cnce  among  them  (as  Salmasius  observes  in  the  forenamed 
place),  that  some  of  them  were  Nomades,  who  wandered 
from  place  to  place;  oShers  of  them  were  not.  Particularly 
the  Sabean  Scenitae,  and  most  of  the  rest,  dwelt  in  tents, 
but  were  fixed  in  their  habitations,  and  did  not  remove 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  those  that  dwelt  in  Mesopo- 
tamia did,  who  were  both  Scenitae,  and  also  Nomades. 
They,  therefore,  who  were  settled  in  tents,  as  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  had  reason  to  build  fortresses  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  slender  habitations. 
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Twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations.'}  Or,  rather, 
(as  Dr.  Jackson  well  glosses,  book  i.  on  the  Creed, 
cap.  25.)  twelve  heads  of  so  many  several  houses,  tribes, 
or  clans.  Which  kind  of  government  they  continued  till 
four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  is  better  expressed  by 
heathen  writers  than  by  many  Christian  interpreters,  when 
they  call  them  <I>vXapx"'  'Apaftwv,  rulers  of  their  tribes,  as 
Strabo  speaks,  (lib.  xvi.)  in  his  description  of  Syria.  And 
so  the  later  writers  speak  of  the  Saracens  (who  were  the 
same  people  formerly  called  Scenitaj  Arabcs),  whose  go- 
vernors they  called  Phylarchi  Saracenorum,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sextus  Rufus  and  Jornandes. 

See  Salraas.  as  before,  p.  484,  485. 

Ver.  17.  Gathered  unto  his  people.]  The  same  phrase 
being  used  here  of  the  death  of  Ishmael,  that  was  (ver.  8.) 
of  the  death  of  Abraham ;  it  shews  the  meaning  is  no 
more,  but  that  they  left  the  world  as  others  had  done  be- 
fore them.  We  do  not  read  where  Ishmael  was  buried  : 
it  is  likely  in  his  own  country,  not  in  the  cave  of  Machpe- 
lah ;  for  that  had  been  to  give  his  posterity  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  18.  They  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  &c.]  See 
Gen.  X.  7.  Josephus,  (lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  12.)  makes  the 
Ishmaelites  to  have  possessed  the  whole  tract  between 
Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  which  appears  by  this  place 
not  to  be  true.  For  between  them  and  Euphrates  were  the 
Araalekites  and  Moabites,  who  did  not  reach  to  Euphrates 
neither.  The  Ishmaelites  therefore  possessed  the  country, 
which  in  that  part  eastward  that  was  next  to  the  Amalek- 
ites,  was  called  the  wilderness  of  Havilah;  and  in  that 
part  next  to  Egypt  was  called  the  wilderness  of  Shur ;  and 
in  other  places  of  Scripture  is  called  Kedar,  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  and  the  ivildemess  of  sin.  All  which  was  com- 
prehended afterward  under  the  name  of  Arabia.  For 
Stephanus  (as  Salmasius  observes,  Plin.  Exerc.  p.  488.) 
makes  but  two  Arabias.  One  which  he  calls  the  spicy, 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Arabian  Sea;  the  other  on 
one  end  of  it  westward,  was  next  to  Egypt;  on  the  other 
end  northward,  next  to  Syria. 

As  thou  goest  towards  Assyria.']  The  wilderness  of  Shur 
was  over-against  Egypt,  and  touched  it  in  that  part  by 
which  the  way  lay  from  Egypt  to  Assyria.  Or,  as  some 
understand  the  whole  verse,  "  The  sons  of  Ishmael  dwelt 
from  Shur,  which  is  towards  Egypt,  unto  Havilah,  which 
is  towards  Assyria,  in  the  way  from  Egypt  thither." 

He  died  (Heb.  fell)  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.'] 
Of  all  his  relations  or  kindred,  which  are  called  brethren 
in  Scripture.  But  his  death  has  been  spoken  of  before ; 
and  in  this  verse  mention  being  made  only  of  the  situation 
of  his  country,  some  interpret  it  in  this  manner.  His  lot 
fell,  i.  e.  he  had  its  portion  in  the  presence  of  all  his  breth- 
ren, according  to  the  promise  made  to  his  mother,  (xvi.  12.) 
the  children  of  Keturah  lying  on  the  east  of  his  country, 
and  Isaac's  seed  on  the  west.  Or,  if  we  take  it  to  relate 
to  his  death,  it  may  have  the  same  sense :  "  Till  death  he 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  and  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition." 

Ver.  19.  These  are  the  generations  of  Isaac]  His  prin- 
cipal design  being  to  give  an  account  of  those  descended 
from  Abraham  by  Isaac ;  Moses  returns  to  that,  after  a 
short  account  of  his  other  posterity. 

Ver.  20.  The  Syrian,  of  Padan-Aram,  &c.]  Bethuel  and 


Laban  are  called  Aramites,  or  Syrians,  not  because  they 
were  of  that  nation,  but  becau^  they  lived  in  the  country 
of  Aram,  or  Syria,  that  is,  in  Padan-Aram ;  as  it  is  here 
explained,  and  appears  more  fully  from  Rebekah's  dis- 
course with  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  him  ihither, 
(xxviii.  2.  5.)  where  he  living  twenty  years  with  his  uncle 
Laban,  was  upon  that  account  called  a  Syrian,  though  born 
in  Canaan,  (Deut.  xxvi.  5.) 

Padan-Aram  was  a  part  of  Mesopotamia.  I  say  a  part 
of  it,  for  Mesopotamia  itself  was  called  Aram-Naharaim, 
that  part  of  Syria  (for  there  were  many  otiier  Arams)  which 
lay  betweea  the  two  great  rivers  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
Which  country  had  two  parts  also ;  one  toward  the  north, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  river  Chaboras,  i.  «. 
Araxes,  (from  whence  Balaam  seems  to  have  been  fetched. 
Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  which  was  exceeding  fruitful,  and  upon 
that  account  called  Padan,  which  signifies  in  Arabic  the 
same  that  Sede  doth  in  Hebrew,  i.  c.  afield.  And  therefore 
what  Moses  calls  going  to  Padan-Aram,  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.) 
the  prophet  Hosea  calls  fleeing  to  Sedo-Aram,  into  the 
country  or  field  of  Syria,  (Hosea  xii.  12.)  this  being  a  cul- 
tivated country,  abounding  with  all  plenty.  The  other  part 
of  Mesopotamia  was  southerly,  from  the  forenamed  river 
unto  Babylon;  and  was  very  stony  and  barren.  The  Sy- 
rians lived  in  the  former,  and  the  Arabians  in  the  latter,  as 
Bochart  observes,  (lib.  ii.  Phaleg.  cap.  6.) 

Ver.  21.  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  &c.]  The 
Hebrew  word  atar  doth  not  signify  barely  to  entreat,  or 
pray,  but  to  beseech  with  earnestness,  vehemence,  and 
importunity.  It  is  most  likely  he  continued  these  impor- 
tunate prayers  several  years;  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
Messiah  making  them  very  uneasy  under  barrenness :  and 
some  of  the  Hebrews  fancy,  that  she  remaining  barren 
twenty  years,  Isaac  at  last  carried  her  with  him  to  Mount 
Moriah  (where  he  should  have  been  offiered),  and  there 
made  most  fervent  supplications  for  a  son ;  as  if  he  would 
remember  God  of  the  promise  he  had  there  made  him,  that 
he  would  multiply  Abraham's  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
(xxii.  17.) 

Ver.  22.  And  the  children  struggled  together  within  /ler.] 
Some  time  before  her  delivery  (ver.  24.)  she  felt  as  if  two 
Avere  WTestling  together  in  her  womb;  and  put  her  into 
pangs,  by  striving  which  should  get  out  first. 

If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  ?]  If  I  cannot  be  delivered, 
why  did  I  conceive  ? 

And  she  went.]  The  struggling  and  pangs,  we  must  sup- 
pose, ceased  for  some  time ;  so  that  she  was  able  to  go 
and  consult  the  Divine  Majesty  about  this  unusual  con- 
test. 

To  inquire  of  the  Lord.]  There  were  some  places  where 
the  Divine  Majesty  used  to  appear,  which  was  the  settled 
place  of  worship.  (See  iv.  3.)  Maimonides  will  have  it, 
that  she  went  to  the  school  of  Sem,  or  Heber,  who  were 
prophets,  to  desire  them  to  consult  the  Divine  Majesty 
about  her  case.  (More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  41.)  And  it  is 
very  probable,  that  there  was  some  divinely-inspired  per- 
son attending  the  Schechinah,  wheresoever  it  was ;  such  as 
Melchizedec  was  at  Salem.  Whom  Patricides  takes  to 
have  been  the  person  to  whom  Rebekah  resorted,  for  reso- 
lution of  her  doubt. 

Ver.  23.  Aiid  the  Lord  said  unto  her.]  By  Melchizedec, 
saith  the  forenamed  Patricides ;  By  an  angel,  saith  Mai- 
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monides :  who  tells  us  (in  the  place  now  mentioned)  their 
masters  are  so  settled  in  their  opinion  that  she  went  to 
inquire  of  the  forenamed  prophets,  and  that  by  the  Lord 
is  meant  his  angel,  that  they  will  have  Heber  to  be  him 
that  gave  the  answer  (for  prophets,  say  they,  are  some- 
times called  angels),  or  the  angel  that  spake  to  Heber  in 
this  prophecy ;  but  it  is  most  reasonable  to  think,  that  the 
Lord  spake  to  her  by  an  angel,  from  the  Schechinah. 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb.]  The  heads  of  two  na- 
tions. 

Two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated.}  Greatly  dif- 
fering in  their  dispositions,  manners,  course  of  life,  and 
country ;  which  will  make  them  perpetually  disagree. 

From  thy  bowels.]  Shall  issue  from  thee. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.]  In  his  posterity,  not 
in  his  own  person. 

Ver.  24.  When  her  days  to  be  delivered  were  fulfilled.] 
This  demonstrates  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  not  come 
when  the  struggling  first  began. 

Ver.  25.  Red  all  over.]  Some  will  have  it  with  red  hair, 
not  only  on  his  head,  but  all  over  his  body. 

Like  a  hairy  garment.]  As  rough  as  hair-cloth;  just  as 
the  poets  describe  satyrs.  He  was  hirsutus;  not  only 
hairy  all  over,  but  those  hairs  as  stiff  as  bristles ;  arguing 
great  strength  of  body,  and  a  rough,  fierce  temper. 

They  called  his  name  Esau.]  Which  signifying  made  in 
Hebrew,  this  is  commonly  taken  for  the  reason  of  his 
name,  that  he  was  as  full  of  hairs  when  he  was  born,  as 
others  are  at  man's  estate.  But  I  think  it  may  as  well 
denote  his  active  genius,  which  they  thought  this  presaged. 

Ver.  2G.  Jacob.]  He  certainly  had  his  name  from  his 
taking  his  brother  by  the  heel  at  his  birth ;  as  if  he  would 
supplant  him,  as  he  afterwards  did. 

Was  threescore  years  old.]  God  exercised  Isaac's  faith 
and  patience  (just  as  he  had  done  Abraham's)  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  before  he  gave  him  a  child ;  for  he 
was  forty  years  old  when  he  married  (ver.  20.)  and  now 
sixty. 

Ver.  27.  A  cunning  hunter.]  Had  great  skill  in  hunting, 
in  which  his  active  genius  delighted. 

A  man  of  the  field.]  That  took  pleasure  to  be  abroad, 
pursued  wild  beasts,  in  w  oods  and  mountains ;  where  af- 
terwards he  had  his  habitation. 

A  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents.]  He  loved  not  violent 
exercise,  but  kept  at  home ;  or  looked  after  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  the  breed  of  cattle. 

Ver.  28.  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  &c.]  Not  only  because 
he  was  his  first-born,  and  because  his  love  of  hunting  ar- 
gued him  to  be  a  man  of  great  activity  and  valour,  who 
was  likely  to  prove  a  great  person,  but  because  he  also 
took  care  frequently  to  entertain  his  father  with  venison 
(which  was  of  divers  sorts),  and  afforded  him  such  variety 
at  his  table,  as  gave  his  father  frequent  occasion  to  com- 
mend him. 

But  Rebekah  loved  Jacob.]  Being  a  man  of  a  more  meek 
and  quiet  temper,  suitable  to  her  own  disposition,  and 
more  at  home  also  with  her  than  Esau  was,  tmd  designed 
by  God  to  inherit  the  promise,  (ver.  23.)  It  is  likely  Esau 
made  great  court  (as  we  speak)  to  his  father,  and  Jacob  to 
his  mother;  whereby  they  won  their  affection. 

Ver.  29.  He  was  faint.]  AVith  too  violent  and  long  pur- 
suit of  his  sports. 


Ver.  30.  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red,  &c.]  It 
was  made  of  lentiles,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  verse  of  this 
chapter.  And  St.  Austin  upon  Psalms  xlvi.  saith  they  were 
Egyptian  lentiles ;  which  were  in  great  esteem,  and  much 
commended  by  Atheuaeus  and  A.  Gellius :  and  gave  the 
pottage,  it  is  probable,  a  red  tincture.  Some  think  Esau 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  therefore  calls  it  only  by  its 
colour ;  asking  for  that  red,  that  same  red,  as  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew. 

Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom.]  This  repeated 
eager  desire  of  he  knew  not  what,  for  which  he  sold  his 
birthright,  gave  him  the  name  of  Edom :  which  signifies  red. 
Whence  the  city  which  he  built,  and  the  whole  country  his 
posterity  inhabited,  was  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  by 
the  Greeks,  Idumea;  bordering  toward  the  south  upon 
Judea,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

Ver.  31.  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.]  The  eldest  son 
had  several  privileges  belonging  to  him  above  the  rest :  the 
chief  of  which  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of  his  father's 
estate.  As  for  the  right  of  priesthood,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons to  prove  it  did  not  belong  thereunto.  But  whatsoever 
they  were,  Jacob  cunningly  made  an  advantage  of  Esau's 
necessity,  to  purchase  them  all  for  a  small  matter.  In  which 
some  think  he  did  not  amiss :  about  which  I  shall  not 
dispute. 

Ver.  32.  TVJiat  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ?]  He 
speaks  very  slightly,  if  not  contemptuously  of  it:  pre- 
ferring the  present  satisfaction  of  his  appetite,  before  his 
future  dignity  and  greatness.  For  some  are  of  opinion  he 
pretended  to  be  fainter  than  really  he  was ;  out  of  a  vehe- 
ment longing  for  the  pottage ;  which,  perhaps,  was  a  rarity. 

Ver.  33.  Swear  to  me  this  day.]  That  I  shall  peaceably 
enjoy  the  prerogative  of  the  birthright. 

Esau  seems  to  have  been  very  violent  in  all  things ;  and 
to  have  pursued  this  as  eagerly  as  he  did  his  sports :  Jacob, 
on  the  contrary,  very  sedate  and  crafty  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  opportunities  he  met  with  to  promote  his  ends. 

Ver.  34.  Rose  up  and  went  his  way.]  Well  satisfied,  and 
without  any  trouble  for  what  he  had  done.  Which  the 
apostle  censures  as  a  piece  of  profaneness :  parents  being 
wont  to  give  a  special  blessing  to  their  first-born. 

Despised  his  birthright.]  He  thought,  perhaps,  he  could 
recover  that  by  force,  which  he  had  lost  by  his  brother's 
craft. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Ver.  1.  JjlND  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  &c.]  Such  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  as  was  in  Abraham's  days,  (xii.  10.) 
when  he  was  newly  come  into  Canaan,  happened  again  ia 
the  days  of  Isaac. 

And  Isaac  went.]  It  is  not  said  from  whence  he  went : 
but  it  is  probable,  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  he  went  and 
dwelt  where  his  father  had  often  done,  at  Mamre,  near  He- 
bron. For  he  v.as  not  now  at  Bcer-sheba,  or  the  well  Lahai- 
roi,  (which  was  the  last  place  of  his  habitation  that  we 
read  of,  xxv.  1 1 .)  for  that  was  in  this  vpry  country  of  Gerar, 
to  which  he  now  went. 

Unto  Abimelech.]  The  son,  it  is  most  likely,  of  him  to 
whom  Abraham  went :  for  he  is  not  to  be  thought  the  same ; 
it  being  a  hundred  years  since  that  time.  And  all  the  kings 
of  that  country  were,  for  many  ages,  called  by  the  name  of 
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Abimelech  ;  as  appears  from  tho  story  of  David :  who 
fled  to  one  of  that  name  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  10. 
I)ut  Abimelcch  in  the  title  of  the  xxxivth  Psalm.  (See 
Gen.  XX.  2.) 

Ver.  2.  And  (or,  for)  lite  Lord  appeared  to  himJ]  He  in- 
tended to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  as  Abraham  his  father  had 
done  in  the  like  ca.se,  (xii.  10.)  But  God  forbade  him  (ap- 
pearing to  him  either  in  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  or  as  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  afterward  to  Moses  and  the 
congregation  of  Israel  upon  several  occa-sions),  and  di- 
rected him  to  stay  in  this  country,  which  was  in  the  way  to 
Egypt :  where  he  promises  to  provide  for  him. 

Though  Egypt  was  a  most  plentiful  country;  yet  the 
king  of  it,  at  this  time,  was  not  so  good  a  man,  perhaps,  as 
him  that  reigned  iu  the  days  of  Abraham. 

Ver.  3.  Sojourn  in  this  land,  &c.]  He  not  only  promises 
to  take  care  of  him  at  present,  during  the  famine  ;  but  re- 
news the  promises  made  to  Abraham  his  father  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  places,  (xii.  3.  xv.  5.  xvii.  2.  8.)  and  at 
last  confirmed  by  an  oath,  (xxii.  10, 17.) 

I  will  be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee.]  These,  and  such-like 
words,  Maimonides  shews  express  a  special  providence 
over  those  to  whom  they  are  spoken,  and  over  all  belong- 
ing to  them.  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  18.) 

Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  all  these  countries.]  Which  he 
repeats  again  in  the  next  verse ;  having  mentioned  tlie  vast 
multiplication  of  his  seed. 

Ver.  4.  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.]  In  this  is  contained  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
the  highest  blessing  God  could  bestow :  which  he  assured 
Abraham  should  spring  out  of  his  family,  (xxii.  18.)  and 
now  assures  the  same  to  Isaac. 

Ver.  5.  Because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice.]  In 
going  out  of  his  own  country,  w  hen  God  called  him ;  in  cir- 
cumcising himself  and  his  family ;  but  especially  (xxii.  18.) 
in  offering  his  son  Isaac. 

A7id  kept  my  charge.]  i.  e.  Observed  the  sabbath-day, 
says  Manesseh  Ben-Israel,  out  of  the  Hebrew  doctors : 
(L.  de  Croat.  Problemaviii.)  But  it  seems  more  rational  to 
understand  by  this  word  which  we  translate  charge,  all  that 
he  commanded  him  to  observe :  the  particulars  of  which 
follow. 

My  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws.']  These  are 
nicely  distinguished  by  some  of  the  Jews ;  especially  Abar- 
binel :  who,  by  commandments,  understands  not  only  that 
of  circumcision,  but  of  expelling  Ishmael :  and  by  statutes 
(Hebr.  chukkothai,  which  always  relates  to  ceremonial 
things),  not  only  binding  his  son  Isaac  to  offer  him  in  sa- 
crifice, but  his  offering  a  ram  afterwards  in  his  stead :  and 
by  laws  (which  include  the  judicial  part  of  Moses's  writings), 
his  taking  a  wife  for  Isaac  out  of  another  country ;  and  be- 
.stowing  gifts  upon  the  children  of  his  concubines,  reserv- 
ing the  land  for  Isaac.  But  this  may  seem  too  curious :  and 
so  many  words  may  be  thought  rather  to  be  used,  only  to 
express  his  exact  obedience  to  God  in  every  thing,  whether 
belonging  to  religion,  or  to  justice,  mercy,  or  any  other 
duty.  According  to  what  he  required  of  him,  (xvii.  1.) 
*'  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect." 

Ver.  6.  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar.]  This  is  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  his  constant  obedience ;  in  trusting  to  God's  pro- 
vidence here,  and  not  going  down  into  Egypt  as  he  was  in- 
clined. 


Ver.  7.  She  is  my  sister.']  Or,  cousin  ;  for  so  she  was.  He 
told  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  ay. 

For  he  feared  to  say,  &c.]  He  imitated  his  father;  as 
children  are  apt  to  do. 

Ver.  8.  Sporting  with  Rebekah  his  unfe.]  Using  such  fa- 
miliarity with  her,  and  blandishments,  as  were  not  allow- 
able bct^vcen  brethren  and  sisters,  but  common  between 
man  and  wife,  even  openly.  As  embracing  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissing  her,  perhaps,  very  often :  he  having  an  exceed- 
ing great  love  to  her,  (xxiv.  07.) 

Ver.  9.  Of  a  surety  she  is  thy  wife.]  It  seems  he  took 
Isaac  to  be  so  good  a  man,  that  he  looked  upon  the  liberties 
he  took  with  Rebekah,  as  tokens  of  conjugal  love,  not  of 
incestuous  desires. 

Ver.  10.  Brought  guiltiness  upon  us.]  It  is  likely  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  his  father  and  family,  (xx.  17.) 
only  for  taking  Sarah  into  his  house,  Avilh  an  intention  to 
make  her  his  wife,  was  yet  in  memory  among  them. 

Ver.  11.  He  that  touchetb  this  man  or  his  wife,  &c.]  This 
looks  like  a  modest  word,  as  it  is  used,  xx.  6.  and  1  Cor. 
vii.  1.  But  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors interpret  it  of  not  doing  them  any  injury:  because  he 
speaks  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  wife,  and  so  it  is  ex- 
plained, ver.  2J). 

Ver.  12.  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land.]  Most  take  this 
to  have  been  in  the  time  of  famine :  which  makes  it  the 
greater  wonder,  that  the  ground  should  then  bring  forth  so 
plentifully.  But  it  seems  more  likely  to  me,  that  the  dearth 
was  at  an  end :  for  it  is  said  (ver.  8.)  that  he  had  been  in 
that  country  "  a  long  time,"  when  Abimelech  saw  him 
sporting  with  his  wife. 

A  hundred-fold.]  This,  in  itself,  is  not  wonderful; 
tliough,  at  this  time,  it  was  a  singular  blessing  of  God,  af- 
ter there  had  been  some  time  ago  a  dearth ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  soil  not  rich,  which  afforded  so  large  a  crop.  Otherwise, 
Varro  says  (lib.  i.  de  Re  Rustica,  cap.  44.)  that  in  Syria, 
about  Gadera,  and  in  Africa,  about  Byzacium,  they  reaped 
a  hundred  bushels  for  one  (ex  modio  nasci  centum);  Pliny 
and  Solinus  say  the  same  of  that  country  Byzacium :  inso- 
much that  Bochartus  fancies  the  metropolis  of  that  rich 
country,  viz.  Adrumetum,  had  its  name  from  hence;  signi- 
fying in  the  Phoenician  language  as  much  as,  the  region 
of  a  hundred-fold:  (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  24.)  Nay,  some 
places  in  Africa  were  so  rich  that  they  produced  two  hun- 
dred, yea  three  hundred-MA,  as  he  shews  out  of  several 
good  authors  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  that  book. 
Whence  he  thinks  Africa  had  its  name ;  being  as  much  as 
Eixrraxvg  7?),  terra  spicaruni,  a  land  of  ears  of  corn.  All 
which  I  have  noted,  that  this  passage  may  not  seem  incre- 
dible to  any  reader. 

Atid  the  Lord  blessed  him.]  Or,  for  the  Lord  blessed 
him.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  fruitfulness  of  that  soil ; 
which  naturally  would  not  have  yielded  so  much. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  irian  waxed  great,  &c.]  I  suppose  he 
had  many  such  fruitful  years ;  so  that  his  riches  increased 
till  he  grew  very  great,  and  bought  more  cattle  than  he  had 
before.  For  in  them  consisted  the  ancient  riches,  as  Servius 
tells  us  on  the  first  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  "  Omne  patrimo- 
nium  apud  majores  peculium  dicebatur,  a  pecoribus ;  in 
quibus  universa  eorura  substantia  constabat.  Unde  etiam 
pecunia  dicta  fuit,  a  peculio."  The  same  also  we  find  said 
lay  Columella. 
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Ver.  14.  Great  store  of  servants.]  The  margin  hath,  store 
o{  husbandry.  Which  is  very  likely;  because  he  was  encou- 
raged in  it,  by  his  great  crops :  which  could  not  likewise 
but  increase  the  number  of  his  servants.  The  Arabic  set 
forth  by  Erpcnius  hath  only,  a  great  revenue  ;  or  vast  in- 
crease :  which,  among  the  eastern  people,  as  I  said,  was 
principally  from  their  cattle.  But  God  blessed  him  with 
abundance  of  corn  also. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.']  As  the  people 
envied  him,  (ver.  14.)  so  the  king  himself,  it  seems,  began 
to  fear  him :  and  therefore  desired  him,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, to  leave  his  country.  For  they  were  not  yet  grown  so 
wicked,  as  to  attempt  to  destroy  those  who  lived  quietly 
among  them ;  when  they  apprehended  they  would  become 
richer  and  stronger  than  themselves. 

Ver.  17.  The  valley  of  Gerar.]  Where  that  was  is  un- 
certain ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  city  where  Abime- 
lech  dwelt,  and  near  to  which  Isaac  had  inhabited  before. 

Ver.  18.  Which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham.] 
He  chose  to  open  the  old  ones,  rather  than  dig  new;  both 
because  he  was  certain  there  to  find  a  spring  of  water,  and 
because  it  was  most  easy,  and  less  obnoxious  to  censure 
or  envy :  and  because  he  would  preserve  his  father's  me- 
mory ;  for  which  reason  he  did  not  give  them  new  names, 
bat  those  they  had  in  his  father's  days. 

Ver.  19.  They  digged  in  the  valley,  &c.]  In  process  of 
time,  they  found  a  necessity  of  more  water ;  and  so  digged 
till  they  met  with  a  new  spring,  in  the  valley. 

Ver.  20.  The  water  is  ours.^  Because  it  was  found  in 
their  soil,  as  Menochius  observes.  But  they  having  let  the 
ground  to  Isaac,  the  water  was  truly  his,  as  long  as  the  con- 
tract lasted. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  digged  another  well.]  I  suppose,  in 
the  same  valley :  for,  rather  than  contend,  he  receded  from 
his  right  in  the  other  well. 

Ver.  22.  He  removed  from  thence.]  To  avoid  strife,  he 
quitted  that  part  of  the  country,  and  went  to  another: 
where  he  was  not  disturbed  in  his  pasturage. 

For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us.]  He  was  strait- 
ened before,  for  want  of  sufficient  water  for  his  flock ;  which 
now  he  enjoyed  in  abundance. 

And  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land.]  Increase  more  than 
formerly :  now  that  they  could  water  their  flocks  quietly 
and  plentifully. 

Ver.  23.  Went  up  from  thence  to  Beer-sheba.]  Where  he 
and  his  father  had  anciently  lived,  (xxi.  33.  xxv.  11.) 

Ver.  24.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same 
night.]  As  he  had  done  before  he  came  to  Gerar,  (ver.  2.) 

lamtlie  God  of  Abraham.]  Who  was  so  kind  to  him, 
and  made  a  covenant  with  him. 

I  am  with  thee.]  My  special  providence  is  over  thee ;  as 
was  explained  before,  (ver.  3.) 

Ver.  25.  Built  an  altar  there.]  To  offer  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord. 

Called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  As  Abraham  had 
done  before  him,  in  this  very  place,  (xxi.  33.) 

And  pitched  his  tent  there.]  Resolved  to  settle  in  this 
place. 

Ver.  26.  Phicol,  &c.]  The  same  name  and  the  same  of- 
fice that  he  had,  who  is  mentioned  xxi.  22.  but  he  was  not 
the  same  man  no  more  than  Abimelech  the  same  king.  It 
is  probable  this  was  a  name  of  some  dignity  among  them ; 
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like  that  of  Tribunus  or  Dictator  among  the  Romans ; 
which  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Ver.  28.  We  saw  certainly  the  Lord  was  with  thee,  &c.j 
We  have  observed  such  a  special  providence  over  thee, 
that  we  come  to  establish  a  perpetual  friendship  with  thee, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  if  thou  wilt  consent  to  our  desire.  They 
were  afraid,  it  seems,  lest,  being  disobliged  by  their  sending 
him  out  of  their  country,  he  should  fall  upon  them  one  time 
or  other ;  being  mightier  than  they,  as  they  acknowledged, 
(ver.  18.) 

Ver.  29.  Have  sent  thee  away  in  peace.]  They  remember 
him  how  they  dismissed  him  peaceably;  and  did  not  go 
about  to  seize  upon  his  estate,  while  he  lived  among  them : 
which  they  make  an  argument,  why  he  should  contract  a 
nearer  friendship  with  such  civil  people. 

Thou  art  now  blessed  of  the  Lord.]  This  looks  like  a 
high  compliment,  or  flattering  expression. 

Ver.  30.  He  made  them  a  feast,  &c.]  So  covenants  were 
made,  by  eating  and  drinking  together. 

Ver.  32.  Told  him  concerning  the  well  they  had  digged, 
&c.]  They  had  begun  to  dig  before  Abraham  and  Phicol 
came,  (ver.  25.)  and  now  they  came  at  a  spring  of  water. 

Ver.  33.  He  called  it  Sheba.]  From  the  oath  which  was 
lately  made  between  him  and  Abimelech.  It  had  been 
called  so  before  by  Abraham,  (xxi.  31.)  but  that  name,  per- 
haps, was  forgotten,  and  so  he  revived  it,  as  he  had  done 
others,  (ver.  18.) 

Ver.  34.  The  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  &c.]  Jose- 
phus  saith,  these  two  men,  Berri  and  Elon,  whose  daughters 
Esau  married,  were  Dynastce,  powerful  men  among  the 
Hittites:  which  is  not  improbable.  But  his  father  sure  had 
given  the  same  charge  to  him,  that  Abraham  had  done  con- 
cerning his  own  marriage,  (xxiv.  3.)  and  then  it  was  a  very 
undutiful,  nay,  an  impious  action,  to  marry  with  those 
people,  who  were  under  the  curse  of  God.  "The  Scripture 
might  well  call  him  profane ;  who  seems  not  to  have  re- 
garded either  the  curse  or  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

Ver.  35.  A  grief  of  mind.]  His  very  marrying  with  them 
sorely  afflicted  his  father  and  mother.  Or,  as  others  inter- 
pret it,  their  idolatry  and  bad  manners  extremely  grieved 
them. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  rr  HEN  Isaac  was  old.]  A  hundred  thirty  and 
seven  years  old,  as  many  have  demonstrated. 

He  said  unto  him,  My  son,  &c.]  It  appears  by  this  and 
what  follows,  that  though  Esau  had  displeased  him  by  his 
marriage,  yet  he  retained  his  natural  afliection  to  him, 
which  he  had  from  the  beginning. 

Ver.  3.  Thy  quiver.]  Some  take  the  Hebrew  word  to 
signify  a  sword ;  which  was  as  necessary  for  a  huntsman, 
as  a  bow  and  arrows. 

Ver.  4.  Make  me  savoury  meat,  &c.  To  raise  his  feeble 
spirits,  and  enable  him  to  deliver  his  last  and  solemn  be- 
nediction with  the  more  vigour. 

My  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die.]  It  seems  Isaac  did 
not  understand  the  Divine  oracle  (xxv.  25.)  as  Rebekab 
did ;  or,  she  had  not  acquainted  him  with  it.  For  he  in- 
tended to  bestow  upon  Esau  the  promised  land ;  which 
was  that  God  told  Abraham  he  would  bless  his  posterity 
withal.    For  the  last  benediction  of  these  great  men  was 
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the  settling  of  their  inheritance ;  and  making  those  their 
heirs  upon  whom  they  bestowed  their  blessing.  Now  the 
birthright  which  Esau  sold  Jacob  gave  him  right  only  to 
the  greatest  part  of  Isaac's  estate ;  but  not  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  Isaac,  according 
to  Divine  direction. 

Ver.  7.  And  bless  thee  before  the  Lord.]  These  words 
shew  it  was  not  a  common  blessing,  but  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion, and  by  Divine  authority  or  approbation,  which  Isaac 
meant  to  give  his  son  Esau. 

Ver.  8.  Obey  my  voice,  &c.]  Rebekah,  having  just  reason 
to  conclude  that  Esau  had  forfeited  the  blessing  which  she 
was  desirous  to  preserve  in  her  family,  by  marrying  with 
the  people  of  Canaan,  who  were  cursed  by  God,  thought 
of  this  device  to  get  Jacob  preferred  before  him.  And, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  was  a  profane  thing  (as 
I  noted  before)  to  marry  with  a  daughter  of  Heth.  And 
he  .seems  afterwards  to  have  had  no  good  design  in  marry- 
ing with  a  daughter  of  Ishmael,  (xxviii.  D.)  for  it  looks 
as  if  he  went  about  to  set  up  the  pretensions  of  that  family 
against  Isaac's. 

Ver.  9.  Two  good  kids  of  the  goats.]  Two  fat  sucking 
kids,  as  Aben  Ezra  expounds  this  phrase,  "  kid  of  the 
goats,"  (upon  Exod.  xxiii.  19.)  which,  in  old  time,  were 
accounted  very  delicious  meat :  a  present  fit  for  a  king, 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  20.)  and  which  Manoah  jirepared  for  the 
angel,  whom  he  took  for  a  noble  guest,  (Judg.  xiii.  15.) 
and  (which  is  most  proper  to  be  here  considered)  allowed 
to  decayed  and  weak  people,  as  an  excellent  nourishment. 

Both  these  kids  were  not  prepared  for  Isaac :  but  she 
took  the  most  tender  and  delicate  parts  of  both,  and 
dressed  them  for  him. 

And  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat.]  Dress  it  so  as  to 
please  his  palate ;  and  not  to  be  distinguished  by  him  from 
venison.  For  we  know  the  natural  taste  of  things  may 
be  quite  altered  by  various  sorts  of  seasonings,  as  we  call 
them ;  and  ordered  in  such  manner,  that  Bochartus  says 
he  knew  skilful  huntsmen  take  a  pasty  made  of  beef  for 
venison. 

Ver.  11.  A  hairy  man.]  In  the  Hebrew,  isch  sair,  a  rough 
man,  hairy  like  a  goat.  For  the  same  word,  sair,  signifies 
a  goat.  Gen.  xxxvii.  31.  Lev.  ix.  15.  and  other  places. 

Ver.  12.  A  deceiver.]  One  that  cheats  his  father;  im- 
posing on  his  age,  and  on  his  blindness  :  which,  he  wisely 
considers,  would  have  been  a  high  provocation  if  he  had 
been  discovered. 

Ver.  13.  Upon  me  be  thy  curse.]  i.  e.  There  is  no  danger : 
I  will  warrant  the  success. 

Ver.  15.  Took  goodly  raiment,  &c.]  His  best  clothes ; 
which  most  suppose  were  laid  up  in  a  chest,  among  odori- 
ferous flowers,  or  other  perfumes :  both  to  preserve  them 
from  moths,  and  to  comfort  the  brain  when  they  were 
worn :  for  their  smell  is  mentioned  ver.  27.  It  is  a  ground- 
less fancy  of  the  Jews,  that  these  were  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, (and  the  very  same  that  Adam  wore,  which  de- 
scended to  Noah,  &c.)  for,  as  there  was  no  sacrifice  now 
to  be  made,  so  the  primogeniture  did  not  make  him  a 
priest,  more  than  Jacob,  as  was  noted  before.  One  may 
rather  say,  these  were  garments  belonging  to  him,  as  heir 
of  the  family :  between  whom  and  the  other  sons,  it  is 
very  probable,  the  affection  of  the  parents  was  wont  to 
make  some  difference  in  their  apparel. 


Ver.  10.  Put  the  skin  of  the  kids  of  the  goats.]  It  is  ob- 
served by  Bochartus,  that  in  the  eastern  countries,  goats*- 
hair  was  very  like  to  that  of  men  :  (par.  i.  Hicrozoic.  lib.ii. 
cap.  51.)  so  that  Isaac  might  easily  be  deceived,  when 
his  eyes  were  dim,  and  his  feeling  no  less  decayed  than 
his  sight. 

Ver.  18.  Who  art  thou,  my  son  ?]  He  suspected  him, 
from  his  voice,  and  returning  so  soon  from  hunting. 

Ver.  19.  /  am  Esau,  thy  first-bom,  &c.]  Here  are  many 
untruths  told  by  Jacob,  besides  this,  (for  his  father  did  not 
bid  him  go  get  him  some  venison,  nor  did  God  bring  this 
meat  to  him,  which  he  had  prepared,  &c.)  which  cannot 
be  wholly  excused  :  but  it  must  be  confessed,  he  and  his 
mother  were  possessed  with  a  false  opinion,  that  they 
might  deceive  Isaac  for  the  good  of  his  family. 

Arise,  I  pray  thee,  and  sit  and  eat,  &c.]  He  was  lying 
upon  his  bed,  one  would  guess  by  this,  being  aged  and 
infirm :  and  he  intreats  him  to  raise  himself  up  and  sit: 
for  so  they  did  in  those  days  (as  we  do  now)  at  their  meals. 
This  appears  afterwards,  when  Joseph's  brethren  sat  down 
to  eat  bread,  (xxxvii.  25.)  and  sat  when  they  ate  with 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  (xliii.  33.)  And  so  Homer  makes  all 
his  heroes  sit  at  their  feasts,  as  Athenaeus  observes :  which 
custom  continued  among  the  Macedonians  in  the  days  of 
Alexander,  as  Bochartus  observes  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  50. 

Ver.  21.  Come  near,  &c.]  Isaac  still  suspected  by  this 
long  discourse  with  him,  wherein  he  observed  his  voice, 
that  it  was  not  Esau.  And  the  Hebrews,  in  Bereschith 
Rabba,  say,  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sweat,  and  his  heart 
melted  in  him  like  wax,  while  he  talked  to  him :  so  that 
an  angel  came  to  support  him  from  falling  doAvn. 

Ver.  23.  So  he  blessed  him.]  After  he  had  once  more 
asked  him  whether  he  was  his  very  son  Esau,  which  Jacob 
affirmed,  (ver.  24.)  who  was  punished  for  this  deceit,  when 
he  was  cheated  himself  by  Laban,  in  the  business  of  his 
wives,  as  well  as  in  other  things :  and  (as  the  Hebrews 
observed)  he  that  deceived  his  father  by  the  skins  of  the 
kids  of  goats,  was  deceived  himself  into  the  false  opinion 
that  Joseph  was  killed,  by  his  brethren  dipping  his  coat 
in  the  blood  of  a  kid  of  the  goats,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  31.) 

Ver.  26.  Come  now,  and  kiss  me.]  Some  think  he  had  a 
desire  to  be  satisfied  that  way,  whether  he  was  Esau  or  not. 
But  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  token  of  his  great  love  and 
affection,  wherewith  he  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  him. 
Ver.  27.  He  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment.]  As  he  em- 
braced him,  he  perceived  the  fragrancy  of  his  garments : 
which  he  could  not  before,  while  he  stood  remote ;  his 
senses  being  weak  and  dull.  The  Jews,  who  fancy  these 
to  have  been  the  garments  wherein  Adam  ministered,  ima- 
gine also  that  they  retained  the  scent  which  they  had  in 
paradise.  So  Bereschith  Rabba,  and  R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  as 
Braunius  observes,  lib.  i.  de  Vestib.  Hebr.  Sacerd.  cap.  4. 
See,  the  smell  of  my  son.]  The  apprehension  of  one  sense 
is,  in  this  language,  often  used  for  the  apprehension  of 
another,  (as  Maimonides  speaks,  par.  i.  More  Ncvoch.  cap. 
46.)  as,  "  See  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  (Jer.  ii.  31.)  i.  e. 
Hear  his  word.  And  so  in  this  place,  "  See  the  smell,"  is 
as  much  as.  Smell  the  odour  of  my  son,  &c.  But  it  may 
simply  signify,  "  Behold,  or  observe ;  no  field  that  God 
hath  adorned  mth  the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  fragrant 
flowers,  smells  sweeter  than  my  son." 
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Ver.  28.  Therefore  God  give  thee,  &c.]  I  take  it  for  a 
sign  that  God  will  give  thee  (for  so  it  may  be  translated, 
as  a  prophecy  as  well  as  a  prayer)  the  greatest  abundance : 
which  proceeds  from  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  from  heaven. 
These  two  are  the  causes  of  plenty. 

The  dew  of  heaven.^  Rain  fell  only  at  certain  seasons  in 
Uiat  country  :  but  there  was  a  recompence  for  it  by  large 
dews ;  which  very  much  refreshed  the  earth ;  and  are  re- 
presented in  Scripture  as  a  Divine  gift,  (Job  xxxviii.  28. 
Micah  V.  7.)  which  God  threatens  sometimes  to  witlihold, 
because  of  men's  offences,  (1  Kings  xvii.  1.) 

Ver.  29.  Let  people  serve  thee,  &c.]  As  the  former  part 
of  the  blessing  relates  to  wealth,  so  this  to  dominion 
and  empire :  which  was  signally  fulfilled  in  the  days  of 
David,  when  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  Philis- 
tines, and  Edomites  also,  were  subdued  under  him. 

Let  thy  mother's  son  bow  down  to  thee.]  This  is  a  third 
part  of  the  blessing,  giving  him  a  prerogative  in  his  own 
family :  and  in  the  next  words  he  pronounces  a  blessing 
upon  all  that  should  be  friends  to  him ;  as  on  the  contrary, 
a  curse  upon  his  enemies. 

Ver.  3.3.  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly.]  What  the 
Hebrews  say  upon  ver.  21.  (see  there)  had  been  more 
proper  here,  that  his  heart  melted,  and  he  was  ready  to 
swoon  away. 

Wlio?]  A  broken  form  of  speech. 

Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.]  He  had  blessed  him  so 
seriously,  and  with  such  affection,  and  (it  is  likely)  extra- 
ordinary confidence  of  God's  approbation,  that  he  would 
not  revoke  it.  For  he  felt,  as  I  take  it,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy upon  him,  when  he  pronounced  this  blessing :  and 
it  enlightened  him  to  understand  the  oracle  formerly  deli- 
rered,  (xxv.  23.) 

Ver.  35.  Taken  avjay  thy  blessing.]  Which  I  intended  to 
have  bestowed  on  thee ;  looking  upon  it  as  thine,  by  the 
right  of  being  my  first-born. 

Ver.  37.  All  his  brethren.]  His  kindred. 

What  shall  I  now  do  unto  thee,  my  son  ?]  Having  given 
Jacob  so  much,  it  was  but  a  small  matter  he  could  do  for 
him. 

Ver.  39.  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness,  &c.] 
Some  have  translated  it,  "  Thy  dwelling  shall  be  without 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  from  above  :  but  by 
thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,"  &c.  t.  e.  he  prophesies  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  poor  country,  but  maintain  himself  plen- 
tifully by  his  sword.  For  otherwise  (they  think)  his  bless- 
ing would  be  the  same  with  Jacob's,  ver.  28.  But  if  we 
retain  our  translation,  there  is  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween this  and  Jacob's  benediction.  For  here  he  makes 
no  mention  of  plenty  of  com  and  wine ;  and  gives  him  no 
such  dominion  as  he  did  to  Jacob  (the  Jews  observe  other 
differences) ;  and  whatsoever  fatness  was  in  the  soil  of  his 
country,  it  did  not  last,  as  appears  by  Mai.  i.  3. 

Ver.  40.  By  thy  sword  shall  thou  live.]  Live  upon  spoil. 
Or,  as  others  interpret  it,  be  in  perpetual  war  to  defend 
thy  country. 

And  shall  serve  thy  brother.]  Here  Isaac  speaks  out  the 
very  words  of  the  oracle  mentioned  before,  (xxv.  23.) 
which  was  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  14. 
and  1  Chron.  xviii.  15.  (the  circumstances  of  which  con- 
quest arc  more  fully  described,  1  Kings  xi.  15,  &c.)  And 
again,  after  they  had  recovered  some  strength,  Amaziab 


made  great  slaughters  among  them,  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.)  as 
the  Maccabees  did  afterwards,  (1  Mac.  v.  65.)  and  at  last 
were  utterly  disabled  by  Hircanus,  the  son  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  as  we  read  in  Josephus,  lib.  xiii.  Antiq. 
cap.  17. 

Whe7i  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion.]  St.  Jerome  and  the 
LXX.  do  not  understand  this  of  their  having  any  "dominion 
over  the  seed  of  Jacob  (which  we  never  read  of),  but  only 
of  their  regaining  power  to  shake  off  subjection  to  them,  as 
it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

Thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.]  Which  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Joram,  as  we  read,  2  Kings  viii.  20,  22. 
2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  &c. 

Ver.  41.  A)id  Esau  said  in  his  heart.]  Designed  and  re- 
solved within  himself:  and,  as  it  should  seem,  was  so  full 
of  it,  that  he  could  not  contain  his  purpose  within  his  own 
breast,  but  in  his  anger  blurted  it  out  to  somebody,  who 
told  it  to  Rebekah. 

The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father,  &c.]  He  will  die 
shortly  (in  which  he  was  deceived,  for  he  lived  three-and- 
forty  years  after  this),  and  then  I  will  be  revenged.  He  had 
some  regard  to  his  father  still  remaining  (whom  he  would 
not  grieve),  but  no  consideration  of  his  mother,  who  had 
helped  Jacob  to  supplant  him. 

Ver.  44.  Tarry  with  him  a  few  days.]  A  year  or  two. 
But  herein  she  also  was  mistaken,  for  he  did  not  return  in 
twenty  years'  time. 

Until  thy  brother  s  fury .]  Time,  in  which  various  things 
happen,  very  much  allays  fury  and  rage. 

Ver.  45.  And  he  forget,  &c.]  The  memory  of  it  be  muci) 
worn  out,  and  grown  weak. 

Why  shoidd  I  be  deprived  of  you  both  in  one  day  ?]  She 
had  reason  to  think,  that  if  Esau  killed  Jacob,  and  the 
public  justice  did  not  punish  it  (according  to  the  precept 
ix.  6.  which  had  settled  courts  of  judicature),  God  himself 
would  prosecute  Esau  with  his  vengeance,  as  he  did  Cain, 
Ver.  46.  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  because  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth.]  The  two  wives  of  Esau,  who  were  Hittites,  were 
such  a  continual  vexation  to  her,  that  she  wished  rather  to 
die,  than  to  live  among  them. 

If  Jacob  take  a  wife,  &c.]  She  pretends  only  this  reason 
for  sending  Jacob  among  her  kindred,  and  says  not  a  word 
of  the  danger  his  life  was  in ;  for  she  would  not  aflSict  her 
husband,  but  only  preserve  her  son. 

What  good  shall  my  life  do  to  me  ?]  I  had  rather  die,  than 
live  in  such  perpetual  vexation ;  therefore  let  him  go  and 
take  a  wife,  as  Abraham  did  for  thee,  of  our  kindred. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1.  J3.ND  Isaac  called  Jacob.]  Sent  for  him  to  come 
to  him. 

And  blessed  him.]  Renewed  and  confirmed  the  blessing 
he  had  already  given  him ;  that  it  might  not  be  thought  to 
be  of  less  force,  because  procured  by  artifice  and  subtilty, 
(xxvii.  35.) 

Ver.  2.  To  Padan-Aram.]  See  xxv.  20. 

Ver.  3.  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  &c.]  This  is  the 
solemn  blessing  mentioned  ver.  1.  wherein  he  ratifies  what 
he  had  done,  and  more  fully  and  distinctly  settles  the  land 
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of  promise  upon  hira,  and  makes  him  the  father  of  the 
promised  seed. 

\er.  4.  Give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham.']  The  blesein^ 
of  Abraham  was,  that  he  should  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,  (Gen.  xv.  18.  xxii.  18.)  Both  which  he  now  con- 
firms to  Jacob. 

Ver.  5.  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob.]  In  some  haste,  as 
the  LXX.  translate  ver.  2.  Arise,  flee,  i.  e.  depart  without 
any  delay.  Which  looks  as  if  Rebekah  had  at  last  sug- 
gested something  to  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in. 

And  he  went  to  Padan-Aram.]  Prepared  himself  to  go, 
and  set  forward.  Or  else  it  is  spoken  by  anticipation;  for 
he  did  not  come  thither  till  after  several  passages  which 
arc  related  in  this  and  in  the  next  chapter. 

Son  of  Bethuel,  the  Syrian.]  See  xxv.  20. 

Jacob's  and  Esau's  mother.]  Now  Jacob  is  put  first,  as 
being  lately  declared  Isaac's  heir,  and  heir  of  all  the  pro- 
mises. 

Ver.  9.  Then  went  Esau  unto  Ishhael,  &c.]  To  the 
family  of  Ishmael,  for  he  himself  died  fourteen  years  ago. 
And  therefore  Nebaioth  (his  eldest  son,  xxv.  13.)  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  present  head  of  the  family,  whose  sister 
Esau  married.  Whereby  he  shewed  himself  not  to  have 
any  great  regard  to  the  Divine  revelation;  otherwise  he 
could  not  but  have  known,  that  this  family,  being  descended 
from  a  bond-woman,  was  not  to  inherit  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Ver.  10.  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba,  &c.]  Quite 
alone,  without  any  servants  to  attend  him,  and  without  any 
presents  to  court  a  wife,  or  gain  the  kindness  of  Laban, 
neither  of  which  were  wanting,  when  Abraham  sent  Eliezer 
to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac.  But  as  he  was  sent  away  in  haste, 
(as  I  noted  before,  ver.  5.)  so  hereby  the  anger  of  Esau 
was  mitigated,  who  at  present  was  lel't  the  sole  possessor 
of  all  Isaac's  riches,  and  saw  Jacob  depart  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. This  also  was  an  act  of  I>ivine  faith,  that  God 
would  take  a  singular  care  of  him,  and  let  him  want  no- 
thing. And,  as  they  could  not  but  hope  that  Laban,  being 
so  near  a  relation,  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and  entertain 
him;  so  it  is  probable  he  might  carry  letters  of  credence 
with  him,  that  he  Avas  to  be  heir  to  Isaac  ;  as  Eliezer  as- 
sured them  Isaac  was  to  be  to  Abraham,  (xxiv.  3G.)  We 
are  to  suppose,  likewise,  that  he  was  not  sent  without  mo- 
ney to  bear  his  charges  (as  we  speak),  and  had  some  pro- 
vision Avith  him,  for  we  read  of  oil,  (ver.  18.)  which  he 
poured  on  the  top  of  the  pillar. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  lighted  vpon  a  certain  place,  &c.]  A 
convenient  place  (shaded  with  lovely  trees,  see  ver.  19.)  to 
lodge  in ;  unto  which  he  did  not  go  by  design,  but  happened 
(as  we  speak)  upon  it,  when  he  did  not  think  of  it. 

And  he  took  of  the  stories  of  that  place.]  One  stone  from 
among  many  others  that  were  there,  as  appears  from  ver. 
18.  The  same  form  of  speech  was  observed  before,  (xix. 
29.  xxi.7.) 

Ver.  12.  And  he  dreamed.]  He  had  the  fallowing  repre- 
sentation made  to  hira  in  a  dream. 

Behold,  a  ladder,  &c.]  It  is  judiciously  observed  by 
Maimonides,  in  his  preface  to  his  More  Nevochim,  that 
tliere  are  two  sorts  of  prophetic  parables  (as  he  calls  them), 
in  one  of  which  every  word  hath  some  peculiar  significa- 
tion :  in  the  other,  the  whole  parable  represents  the  thing 


intended,  but  every  word  hath  not  its  weight;  some  serving 
only  for  elegance.  Among  thr  first  sort  he  reckons  this ; 
in  which  the  ladder  may  be  thought  to  represent  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  governs  all  things,  and  particularly  now 
directed  Jacob  in  his  journey,  every  step  of  which  was 
under  God's  guidance.  It  being  "  set  upon  the  earth"  de- 
noted, he  thinks,  the  steadfastness  of  Providence,  which 
nothing  is  able  to  shake.  And  "  the  top  of  it  reaching  to 
heaven,"  signifies  that  it  extends  itself  all  the  world  over; 
to  every  thing,  great  or  small,  high  or  low ;  and  the  several 
steps  in  the  ladder,  the  motions  and  actions  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. The  angels  which  went  up  and  down,  signify  that 
they  are  the  great  ministers  of  God's  Providence,  by  whom 
he  manages  all  things  here  below;  and  that  they  are  never 
idle,  but  always  in  motion  to  serve  those  especially  who 
serve  God  faithfully.  Their  ascending  represents  their 
going  to  receive  the  Divine  orders  and  commands;  and 
their  descending,  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Or  (with  a 
peculiar  respect  to  Jacob's  present  condition)  the  one  sig- 
nified their  safe  conduct  of  hira  in  his  journey  to  Padan- 
Aram  ;  and  the  other,  their  bringing  him  safe  home  again. 

This  is  infinitely  more  solid  than  the  conceit  of  almost 
all  the  ancient  rabbins,  that  God  represented  in  this  ladder 
the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  four  great  monarchies.  For 
where  is  there  any  mention  in  this  dream  of  four  angels  ?• 
or,  of  seventy  steps  representing  the  seventy  years'  capti- 
vity in  Babylon?  or,  of  two-and-fifty  steps  representing 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  four  kings  of  Persia  and  Media, 
according  to  their  computation?  &c.  All  this  is  the  pure 
invention  of  idle  men,  who  dream  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Ver.  13.  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it.]  Finally,, 
he  saw  the  Divine  Majesty,  or  Glory,  (so  the  Targum  here 
expounds  it)  as  the  immoveable  mover  of  all  things :  from 
whom  all  comes  as  the  first  cause,  and  to  whom  all  returns 
as  the  last  end. 

/  am  the  Lord  God,  &c.]  This  is  the  first  time  that  we 
read  of  God's  appearing  to  Jacob;  and  it  was  only  in  a 
dream.  But  it  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  doubted  not  of  the  truth  of  what  was  now  expressly 
promised  him  by  God  himself;  that  he  should  have  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,  as  his  father  had  told  him,  (ver.  4.) 

Ver.  15.  Behold,  I  am  with  thee.]  Or,  will  be  with  thee ; 
t.  e.  My  peculiar  providence  shall  be  over  thee,  and  take 
care  of  thy  safety,  as  Maimonides  well  expounds  it,  in 
his  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  18. 

I  will  not  leat>e  thee,  &c.]  This  shews  the  intent  of  the 
dream  was  to  comfort  Jacob  in  his  solitary  and  poor  con- 
dition,'by  an  assurance  that  God's  watchful  providence 
should  attend  him  till  he  had  accomplished  aH  his  pro- 
mises to  him. 

Ver.  16.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place.]  By  his  special 
extraordinary  presence ;  for  here  he  had  manifested  him- 
self to  him,  and  given  him  singular  assurances  of  his  fa- 
vour, and  that  the  veiy  first  night  after  he  went  from  home ; 
which  made  this  place  more  acceptable  to  him  than  his 
father's  house.  For  now  he  was  become  a  prophet,  as 
Maimonides  observes,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  45.) 
where  he  says,  that  they  who  prophesy  in  a  dream,  do  not 
call  it  a  dream  after  prophecy  is  come  to  them  in  a  dream, 
but  simply  say,  it  was  a  prophecy.  Thus  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  after  he  awakened  out  of  his  prophetic  dream. 
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(wherein  he  heard  the  Lord  speak  to  him,  ver.  13, 14.)  he 
doth  not  call  it  a  dream,  but  roundly  says.  Surely  the  Lord 
is  in  this  place,  &c. 

And  I  knew  it  not.]  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  such  a 
Divine  appearance  and  revelation  to  me. 

Ver.  17.  A7id  he  was  afraid.]  Possessed  with  a  religious, 
awful  apprehension  of  God,  which  made  him  say, 

Hoto  dreadful  is  this  place!]  With  what  reverence  ought 
I  here  to  behave  myself! 

This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God.]  The  Divine 
Majesty  dwells  here ;  this  is  not  a  common  place,  but  a 
sacred,  having  a  Divine  presence  in  it. 

And  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.]  Here  God  keeps  his 
court,  attended  by  his  holy  angels,  Avhom  he  had  seen  come 
from  heaven  hither,  and  go  up  from  hence  thither.  So  Mr. 
Mede  explains  it,  (book  ii.  p.  436.)  The  presence  of  God 
in  one  place  more  than  another,  consists  in  his  train  or 
retinue.  A  king  is  there,  where  his  court  is;  and  so  God 
is  there  specially  present,  where  the  angels  keep  their  sta- 
tion ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  gate  of  heaven,  i.  e.  hea- 
ven's court ;  for  the  gate  was  wont  to  be  the  judgment-hall, 
and  the  place  where  kings  and  senators  used  to  sit,  attend- 
ed by  their  guards  and  ministers. 

Ver.  18.  Took  the  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.]  Upon 
tlie  top  of  some  other  stones,  which  he  heaped  up  together, 
that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  Divine  mercy  to 
him,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  this  heavenly  vision;  and 
that  by  this  token  he  might  know  this  place,  when  God 
brought  him  back  agjiin,  and  commemorate  his  goodness 
to  hira  here. 

Tliis  stone  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews  in 
future  times,  and  translated  to  Jerusalem.  After  the  de- 
struction of  which  by  Titus,  they  were  wont  (upon  that  day 
when  it  was  taken,  which  was  the  only  day  they  were  per- 
mitted to  come  thither),  with  great  lamentation  and  rending 
their  garments,  to  go  and  anoint  this  stone.  Such  is  the 
power  of  fond  superstition.  (See  Vossius,  de  Idplol.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  38.) 

Pottred  oil  on  the  top  of  it.]  Not  in  honour  of  this  stone 
(as  Bonfrerius  himself  confesses),  much  less  of  any  idol  to 
which  it  was  dedicated ;  but  to  consecrate  it  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  great  mercy  to  him  in  the  beforementioned 
celestial  vision.  Oil,  it  appears  by  this,  was  anciently  used 
in  consecrating  things,  before  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  not 
only  in  this  family,  but  in  others  also,  it  is  probable  :  from 
whence  the  pagan  custom  came  of  anointing  stones,  which 
by  Theophrastus  are  called  Anraool  AiOoi,  upon  which  su- 
perstitious people  were  wont,  when  they  met  with  them  in 
the  highways,  to  pour  oil,  and  fall  down  and  worship.  A 
great  many  authors  mention  them,  which  are  collected  by 
Elmenhorstius  in  his  observations  upon  Amobius,  p.  37. 
They  that  would  be  satisfied  how  wretchedly  some  of  the 
Romish  writers  plead  for  the  worship  of  images  from  this 
very  place,  may  read  Dr.  Jackson's  Treatise  of  the  Origi- 
nal of  Unbelief,  (chap,  xxxv.)  whore  he  excellently  ex- 
plains this  action  of  Jacob,  n.  i5,  6,  7. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel.] 
From,  this  word  Bethel,  came  the  word  BmrvXta  (as  Scaliger, 
in  his  Animadv.  upon  Euseb.  p.  108.  and  others  think) 
among  the  heathen ;  whereby  they  denoted  rude  stones, 
which  they  worshipped  either  as  symbols  of  Divinity,  or  as 
truo  Gods,  animated  by  some  heavenly  power.     Of  which 


worship,  see  Photius  in  his  Bibliotheca,  (ccxlii.)  but  es- 
pecially Bochartus,  (lib.  ii.  Canaan,  cap.  1.)  where  he 
shews  the  Phoenicians  (at  least,  as  the  Jews  think)  first 
worshipped  this  very  stone  which  Jacob  anointed ;  and 
afterward  consecrated  others,  which  they  called  BcEtylia, 
and  Batyli,  in  memory  of  this  stone  anointed  at  Bethel ; 
(see  p.  785,  786.)  Certain  it  is,  this  idolatrous  practice 
came  very  early  into  the  world ;  which  made  Moses  forbid 
the  erecting  of  such  pillars,  they  being,  in  his  time,  con- 
verted to  a  profane  use,  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Deut.  xii.  3.  xvi.22.) 

But  the  name  of  that  city.]  Which  was  near  to  the  ijlace 
where  this  pillar  was  set  up. 

Was  Luz  at  the  first.]  So  called,  perhaps,  from  the 
many  almond-trees  which  grew  there,  (for  Ltiz  signifies  an 
almond,  see  xxx.  37.)  among  which,  it  is  probable,  Jacob 
took  up  his  lodging,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  covering 
to  him.  Both  this  Luz,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the 
other  among  the  Hittites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  (Judg. 
i.  26.)  Bochart  doubts  not  had  their  name  from  this  origi- 
nal, (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  35.) 

Ver.  20.  Jacob  vowed  a  vow.]  This  is  the  first  vow  that 
we  read  of  in  Scripture ;  which  all  men  allow  is  a  part  of 
religion,  and  so  was  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
(Deut.  xxiii.  21.  Psalm  1. 12.  Psalm  Ixv.  2,  &c.) 

Perhaps  Jacob  was  the  first  that  in  this  manner  expressed 
his  devout  aflection  towards  God. 

If  God  will  be  with  me,  &c.]  Perform  kis  promise  to  me^ 
(ver.  15.) 

Give  me  bread  to  ea^,  &c.]  Support  and  maintain  me,, 
which  is  the  explication  of  the  promise. 

Ver.  21.  Then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.]  I  will  most 
righteously  worship  and  serve  him :  which  doth  not  imply 
that  he  would  not  worship  him,  if  he  did  not  bring  hira 
home  in  peace ;  but  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  perform  some 
special  service  to  him,  and  worship  him  with  extraordinary 
devotion;  consecrating  (as  it  follows)  this  place  to  his 
honour,  offering  him  sacrifice,  and  giving  liim  the  tenths  of 
all  he  had,  to  maintain  his  worship. 

Ver.  22.  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar.] 
All  pillars  were  not  unlawful,  but  such  only  as  were  for 
idolatrous  uses;  as  Maimonides  resolves,  (lib.  de  Idol, 
cap.  G.  §.8.)  And  therefore  the  Jews  so  expound  those 
words  beforementioned,  "  Thou  .shaft  not  set  thee  up  any 
statue  (or  pillar),  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth,"  (Deuf. 
xvi.  22.)  concerning  pillars  set  up  for  worship,  not  of  those 
from  memorial. 

Shall  be  God's  house.]  Here  will  I  set.  apart  a  place  for 
God's  solemn  worship  and  service;  build  an  altar,  and. 
ofler  sacrifice,  &c.     See  xxxv.  3.. 

Give  the   tenth   unto  thee.]    AiKartiv  rCov  imroQiafiivwv,. 
saith  Josephus,  the  tithe  of  all  his  income,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  burnt-sacrifices,  and  such-like  pious  uses,  andj 
perhaps,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     As  for  the  priests,  we 
do  not  yet  read  of  any  tithe  given  to  them;  though  Mr.. 
Sddcn  (in  his  History  of  Tithes,  p.  4,  &c.  and  Review, 
p.  451.)  thinks  they  were  paid  to  Isaac,  who  was  then 
priest  of  the  family.     And  so  Bishop  Mountague,  in  his. 
book  against  him  ;  (p.  199.)  who  observes,  that  we  read, 
only  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  paying  tithe,  not  of  Isaac  j. 
because  Isaac  was  a  more  special  type  of  Christ  than 
either  of  these.    And  Abraham  and  Jacob  were  types  of 
those  two  people  who  were  to  have  part  in  the  tiue  Isaac  j. 
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for  Abraham  was  father  of  all  the  faithful,  and  Jacob  was 
the  type  of  the  synagogue ;  as  St.  Ambrose  handles  these 
matters  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  Yet  the  same  Bishop 
confesses,  that  many  doubt  whether  Jacob  paid  the  tenth 
of  all  to  Isaac,  or  immediately  to  God;  because  Jacob 
also  was  a  priest  himself.    (See  p.  205,  &c.) 

This,  I  think,  we  may  certainly  conclude  from  this  place, 
that  Jacob,  tlie  grandchild  of  Abraham,  vowing  the  tenth 
of  all,  as  Abraham  had  given  the  tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  was 
induced  to  it  by  the  custom  which  was  then  among  religious 
people.  How  they  came  to  pitch  upon  this  portion,  rather 
than  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  any  other,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  re- 
solved. But  they  seem  to  speak  with  much  reason,  who 
observe,  that  in  this  number  ten,  all  nations  in  a  manner 
end  their  account,  (Aristotle  in  his  Problems,  lib.  3.  §.  xv.) 
nnd  then  begin  again  with  compound  numbers;  or,  as 
others  phrase  it,  this  is  the  end  of  less  numbers,  and  the 
beginning  of  greater.  So  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  other,  and,  accordingly,  had  in  great 
regard.  But,  after  all,  it  seems  most  likely  to  me,  that  they 
had  some  Divine  direction  for  it,  as  they  had  for  sacrificing. 
And  it  may  be  further  noted,  that  what  they  gave  to  their 
kings  was  the  tenth  part,  as  well  as  what  they  gave  to  God. 
And  nothing  more  common  among  the  gentiles  than  tenths 
paid  to  their  kings,  and  that  very  anciently ;  for  it  appears 
from  1  Sam.  viii.  14,  15.  17.  that  it  was  part  of  the  jus 
regium  among  the  eastern  people.  Aristotle  himself  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  of  UaXaiog  vofiog,  an  ancient  law  in 
Babylon :  and  it  was  also  used  in  Athens,  which  was  a 
commonwealth,  as  Dr.  Spencer  shews,  in  his  learned  work, 
de  Leg.  Hebr.  Ritual,  (lib.iii.  cap.  x.  §.  1.)  And  Bishop 
Mountague  shews  they  were  paid  among  the  Romans, 
p.  248,  &c. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ver.  1.  j^ND  Jacob  went  on  his  journey.]  Because  the 
Hebrew  phrase  for  went  on,  is  lift  up  Ids  feet,  some  will 
have  it  that  he  proceeded  most  cheerfully  in  his  journey, 
after  this  glorious  vision ;  which  we  may  believe  to  be  true, 
though  not  signified  by  this  manner  of  speaking. 

To  the  people  of  the  east.}  To  Mesopotamia,  which  lay 
eastward  from  Canaan. 

Ver.  2.  A  great  stone  upon  the  wells  mouth.]  To  keep 
the  water  clean  and  cool. 

Ver.  5.  Laban  the  son  of  Nahor.]  Grandson  of  Nahor, 
who  is  mentioned  rather  than  Bethuel,  because  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family. 

Ver.  G.  Rachel  his  daughter.]  Her  name  in  Hebrew  sig- 
nifies a  sheep.  For  it  was  anciently  the  manner  to  give 
names,  even  unto  families,  from  cattle,  both  great  and  small. 
So  Varro  tells  us,  (lib.  ii.  de  Re  Rustica,  cap.  1.) 

"  Multa  nomina  habemus  ab  utroque  pecore,  &c.  -A  mi- 
nore  Porcius,  Ovilius,  Caprilius;  a  majore,  Equi- 
Tiws,  Taurus,"  &c.  (See  Bochart.  par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  43.) 

Ver.  7.  It  is  yet  high  day,  &c.]  A  great  deal  of  the  after- 
noon yet  remains.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  eastern 
countries,  where  the  sun  had  great  power  in  summer-time, 
to  bring  their  flocks  towards  noon  into  shady  places,  where 
there  was  water  to  refresh  them;  otherwise  the  extreme 
heat  would  have  killed  them.  There  they  rested  (it  appears 


by  many  places  of  Scripture,  particularly  Cantic.  i.7.)  till 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  over  and  then,  having  watered 
them  again,  they  carried  them  out  to  feed  till  sunset. 

Ver.  9.  For  she  kept  them.]  It  was  a  noble  employment 
in  those  days  to  keep  sheep ;  whence  God  himself  hath  the 
name  of  the  Hhepherd  of  Israel.  She  had  those  under  her, 
we  are  to  suppose,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  about  them ; 
but  she  was  the  chief  shepherdess,  who  inspected  them  all. 

Ver.  10.  Went  near,  and  rolled  the  stone.]  He  was 
stronger,  or  more  dexterous  at  such  things,  than  any  body 
there ;  or,  the  meaning  is,  he  assisted  in  this  work ;  and, 
perhaps,  was  the  first  that  set  to  his  hand  about  it. 

Ver.  11.  Jacob  kissed  Rachel.]  Having  fold  her  who  he 
was,  and  satisfied  her  of  the  truth  of  it,  then  (after  the  custom 
used  among  near  relations  at  their  first  meeting)  he  saluted 
her;  and  that  vrith  more  than  ordinary  afi"ection,  for  he 
wept  for  joy  to  see  her.  Laban  in  like  manner  kissed 
him. 

Ver.  12.  Her  father's  brother.]  So  all  near  relations  are 
called,  (ver.  15.) 

Ver.  13.  He  told  Laban  all  these  things.]  Which  are 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  and  this  chapter.  The  reason 
of  his  coming  from  home,  God's  providence  over  him  in  his 
journey,  and  his  happy  meeting  with  Rachel. 

Ver.  14.  Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh.]  So  very 
near  of  kin  to  me,  that  I  can  deny  thee  nothing. 

Ver.  15.  Because  thou  art.]  Or,  as  De  Dieu  translates 
the  word  Had  (and  gives  many  instances  of  it).  Art  thou 
not  my  brother  ?  Is  it  fit  then  that  thou  shouldst  serve  me 
for  nothing  1 

Ver.  17.  Leah  was  tender-eyed.]  Some  translate  it,  had 
delicate  eyes.  So  the  Chaldee ;  and  then  the  meaning  is. 
All  her  beauty  lay  in  her  eyes. 

Beautiful  and  well  favoured.]  "Was  every  way  amiable, 
being  well  shaped,  having  good  features,  and  a  fine  com- 
plexion. 

Ver.  18. 1  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel,  &c.]  He 
had  not  brought  money  enough  with  him  to  purchase  a 
wife  (as  the  manner  was  in  those  days),  and  therefore  offers 
his  service  for  seven  years,  instead  of  it. 

Ver.  19.  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  thee,  &c.]  He  seems 
to  answer  cunningly ;  and  yet  one  cannot  but  take  it  for  a 
contract,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  ver.  21. 

Ver.  20.  They  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days.]  He 
valued  Rachel  so  much,  that  the  price  at  which  he  pur- 
chased her  seemed  inconsiderable. 

Ver.  21.  Give  me  my  wife.]  So  she  had  been  by  contract 
ever  since  it  was  made,  (ver.  19.)  and  he  doth  not  now 
demand  that  he  might  have  her  to  wife,  but  that  he  might 
enjoy  her ;  being  already  his  wife  by  that  solemn  agreement 
made  seven  years  ago. 

Ver.  22.  Laban  gathered  together  the  men  of  the  place.] 
All  such  private  contracts  were  completed  by  the  elders  or 
governors  of  the  place,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
We  had  an  instance  of  this  before  in  Abraham's  purchase 
of  a  sepulchre  for  his  family ;  (xxiii.  U.  18.)  which  was  a 
sacred  and  religious  thing,  as  well  as  the  rites  of  marriage ; 
and  therefore  both  of  them  puft/ici  juris,  as  Cornel.  Bertram 
speaks,  part  of  the  public  care. 

Ver.  23.  In  the  evening.]  At  bed-time. 

Brought  her  to  him.]  The  modesty  of  those  times  made 
them  bring  the  bride  to  her  husband's  bed  veiled,  and  with- 
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out  lights;  so  that  it  was  the  easier  for  Laban  to  deceive 
Jacob  by  bringing  Leah  to  him  ;  whom  he  could  not  hope 
so  readily  to  dispose  in  marriage  as  Rachel,  because  she 
was  homely. 

Ver.  24.  Gave  unto  his  daughter  Zilpah,  his  maid,  &c.] 
A  very  poor  portion ;  yet  all  that  he  gave  to  Rachel  after- 
ward :  (ver.  29.)  which  made  them  say,  that  he  used  them 
as  strangers,  not  as  his  children;  putting  them  oft'  without 
any  portion,  (xxxi.  14, 15.) 

Ver.  26.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  &c.]  We 
do  not  read  of  any  such  ancient  custom ;  and,  therefore, 
this  seems  a  mere  shift,  or  a  jest:  or,  if  it  had  been  true, 
he  should  have  told  it  Jacob  beforehand. 

Ver.  27.  Fulfil  her  week,  &c.]  Perfect  this  marriage  with 
Leah,  by  keeping  a  seven  days'  feast  (as  the  custom  was), 
and  then  thou  shalt  have  Rachel  also.  For  he  doth  not 
speak  of  a  week  of  years,  but  of  days,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews 
out  of  many  authors,  (lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  5.)  where 
he  hath  this  plain  commentary  upon  these  words : 

"  Marriages  are  to  be  celebrated,  according  to  custom, 
by  a  seven  days'  feast:  complete  this  marriage  thou  hast 
begun  with  Leah,  and  then,  upon  condition  of  another  seven 
years'  service,  thou  shalt  marry  Rachel  also,  and  keep  her 
wedding-feast  seven  days." 

Ver.  30.  And  served  with  him  yet  other  seven  years.1 
After  he  had  solemnly  married  Rachel,  and  bedded  her  (as 
we  speak),  for  that  he  did  seven  days  after  his  marriage 
with  Leah  was  accomplished.  So  this  verse  begins,  "  And 
he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,"  and  then  began  his  other 
seven  years'  service.  There  was  no  positive  law,  as  yet, 
against  such  marriages  as  this  (with  two  sisters),  which 
were  afterwards  expressly  condemned ;  but  at  present  in- 
dulged ;  as  the  marriage  of  a  man's  own  sister  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Whence  that  saying  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Geraara  Hierosol.  upon  the  title  Sanhedrim,  "The 
world  was  built  by  indulgence."  And  Jacob,  it  is  very 
likely,  thought  there  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  his 
marrjnng  these  two  sisters.  For  Rachel  was  his  true  wife  ; 
Leah  being  imposed  upon  him  by  a  cheat.  But,  having 
known  her,  he  concluded  he  could  not  honestly  leave  iier; 
no  more  than  he  could  Rachel,  to  whom  he  was  first  con- 
tracted. 

Ver.  'M.  Leah  tvas  hated.}  Comparatively,  not  abso- 
lutely. For  Leah  having  joined  with  her  father  to  deceive 
him,  he  could  not  love  her  so  well  as  Rachel ;  to  whom  he 
had  engaged  his  first  affection. 

Ver.  32.  lleuhen.}  The  name  of  tliis  son,  and  of  all  tlie 
rest  that  follow,  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew  tongue : 
which  sliows  that  Laban's  family  spake  the  same  language 
with  Abraham's  with  some  little  variation,  as  apjiears  af- 
terward, xxxi.  47. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Ver.  1.  JldNYIED  her  sister.]  Was  so  grieved,  that  it 
made  her  fret  into  impatience  and  rage,  for  it  is  a  frantic 
speech  which  follows. 

Give  Tiie  children,  or  I  die.]  I  shall  make  myself  away, 
(as  we  now  speak)  or  die  with  grief.  See  here  the  great 
danger  of  too  eager  and  impatient  desires :  the  fulfilling  of 
which  was  her  death  indeed. 


Ver.  2.  Jacob's  anger  was  kindled.]  He  conceived  a  just 
indignation  against  her  impatience,  which  he  expresses 
with  some  heat. 

Am  I  in  God's  stead,  &c.]  Is  it  in  my  power  to  give 
what  God  thinks  fit  to  deny?  Thus  he  puts  her  in  mind  of 
what  the  Psalmist  said  afterwards,  "  Children  are  a  gift  that 
Cometh  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  old  translation  hath  it,  Cxxvii.  3. 

Ver.  3.  Behold  my  nuiid  Bilhah,  go  in  unto  her.]  She  fol-' 
lowed  the  steps  of  Sarah,  Jacob's  grandmother,  (xvi.  1.)  in 
adopting  the  son  of  her  maid-servant;  whom  she  gave  to 
Jacob  out  of  the  same  principle,  that  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to 
be  Abraham's  wife ;  a  vehement  desire  to  fulfil  the  promise, 
that  their  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  espe- 
cially the  promise  of  the  Messiah ;  which  made  them  so  bxt 
tremely  troubled  at  barrenness. 

She  shall  bear  upon  my  knees.]  Bring  me  a  child,  whom 
I  may  set  upon  my  knees,  as  my  own.  For  so  it  follows. 

That  I  may  have  children.]  Though  not  by  my  own  body, 
yet  by  her.  For  she  being  Rachel's  servant,  the  children 
that  were  born  of  her,  were  Rachel's  children,  not  her  own. 

Ver,  4.  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to  wife.] 
Of  such  kind  of  wives  as  this  and  Zilpah,  ver.  9.  see  xxv.  6. 

Ver.  6.  God  hath  judged  me.]  Decided  the  controversy 
between  me  and  my  sister;  and  given  sentence  on  my  side. 

She  called  his  name  Dan.]  The  mothers  sometimes  gave 
names  to  their  children  (as  Leah  had  done  to  her's,  raen-i 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter) ;  but  with  the  approbation 
of  the  father,  who  sometimes  controlled  them,  (xxxv.  18.) 

Ver.  8.  With  great  wrestlings,  &c.]  I  have  struggled  ex- 
ceeding hard  (i.  e.  in  incessant,  vehement  desires,  and  per- 
haps in  prayers  to  God)  to  have  another  child,  before  my 
sister;  and  have  prevailed. 

Ver.  9.  Took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and  gave  her  to  Jacob  to 
wife.]  Imitating  her  sister,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  same 
principle ;  hoping  some  or  other  of  her  children  might  be 
the  father  of  the  Messiah:  and  therefore  the  more  children 
she  had,  the  more  likely  some  of  them  might  be  so  happy. 

Ver.  11.  A  troop  Cometh.]  The  Hebrew  writers  generally 
expound  it,  "  Good  fortune  cometh :"  as  Mr.  Selden  shews 
in  his  Syntagm.  de  Diis  Syris,  cap.  1.  And  the  LXX. 
translate  it  iv  tuxv>  '"  "  lucky  hour:  and  other  Greek  ver- 
sions TtTv^riKa,  as  in  St.  Chrysostom,  (Horn.  Ivi.  on  this 
book)  who  expounds  it  iiriTv-xov  rov  okottov,  I  have  obtained 
my  aim.  Others  have  thTv^vna,  which  is  the  same :  whence 
the  Latin  anciently  had  it,  beata  facta,  or  foelix  sum,  as  in 
St,  Austin,  Q.  xci.  in  Gen.  And  this  seems  to  some  to  be 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  any  other  translation  ;  because, 
what  other  way  soever  we  expound  the  word  gad,  either 
for  a  troop,  or  fortune,  we  must  make  two  words  of  bagad, 
as  the  Masorites  do,  and  take  2  to  signify  as  much  as  KH, 
according  as  we  translate  it,  A  troop  cometh,  or  Good  for- 
tune cometh.  But  I  see  no  necessity  of  this ;  for,  taking 
gad  for  a  troop,  it  may  be  simply  translated.  With  a  troop; 
a  troop  shall  follow  this,  t.  e.  a  great  many  more  children. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Jacob  in  his  blessing 
(xlix.  19.)  doth  allude  to  this  signification  of  the  word, 
which  I  doubt  not  is  tlie  truest.  For  gad,  or  gada,  never 
denotes /o/-<«ne  any  where  but  in  the  "rargura  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  and  among  the  rabbins  who  follow  them : 
and  therefore  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  later  not  the 
ancient  signification  of  the  word. 

Ver.  14.  Jn  the  days  of  wheat-hai-vest.]  Which  began  at 
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Pentecost,  when  the  first-fruits  of  it  were  offered ;  as  barley 
harvest  began  at  the  passover. 

Mandrakes.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  is  dudaim:  which 
here  signifies,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant  (whatsoever  it 
be);  and  in  the  book  of  Canticles,  vii.  13.  it  signifies  the 
flowers  ;  and  these  are  tlie  only  two  places  where  this  word 
is  found  in  the  Bible,  Which  Job  Ludolphus  gives  many 
reasons  to  prove,  cannot  signify  a  mandrake :  for  the 
flowers  of  that  have  a  bad  smell,  and  the  fruit  of  it  a  bad 
taste.  And  therefore,  after  great  variety  of  opinions,  he 
concludes  it  to  be  that  which  in  Syria  tliey  call  niauz : 
which  is  an  excellent  sort  of  fruit,  growing  upon  a  plant, 
in  the  top  of  which  there  are  great  bunches  of  it  like  a 
cucumber.  From  whence  he  fancies  tliis  fruit  was  an- 
ciently called  dudaim  ;  from  the  Hebrew  word  dud,  wiiich 
signifies,  propinquus,  cognatus,  amicus;  which  signifies 
a  neighbour,  kinsman,  or  friend.  Such  were  these  dudaim, 
which  he  calls  cognatos  ant  patrueles  ah  una  stii-pe  pro- 
fectos.  (Vide  Comment,  in  lib.  i.  Histor.  Etliiop.  cap.  xix. 
n.  72.) 

Ver.  15.  Taken  away  my  husband.']  It  seems  he  had 
estranged  himself,  for  some  time,  from  Leah's  bed,  out  of 
his  great  love  to  Rachel,  or  because  he  took  little  delight 
in  her.  Or  Rachel's  envy  at  her  having  so  many  children, 
when  she  herself  had  none,  made  her  contrive  ways  to 
keep  him  from  Leah. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  must  come  in  to  me,  &c.]  I  cannot  think  of 
any  good  reason,  either  of  this  contention  among  Jacob's 
wives  for  his  company,  or  tlieir  giving  him  their  maids  to 
be  his  mves,  or  for  Moses's  taking  such  particular  notice 
of  all  this ;  but  only  the  earnest  desire  they  had  to  fulfil  the 
promi.se  made  to  Abraham,  Tliat  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude;  and  that  in  one  seed  of 
his  (the  Messiah)  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  It  had  been  below  the  dignity  of  such  a  sacred 
history  as  this  is,  to  relate  such  things,  if  there  had  not 
been  something  of  great  consideration  in  them.  And  what 
can  that  be,  but  chiefly  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Seed  ?  which 
was  the  object  of  the  hopes  of  all  pious  people  in  those 
days.  For  it  is  evident,  both  by  Rachel  and  her  sister,  that 
it  was  children  they  desired,  and  not  merely  the  company 
of  their  husbands  :  as  it  here  follows,  ver.  17. 

Ver.  17.  God  hearkened  to  Leah.]  To  her  earnest  prayer, 
or  vehement  desire :  and  gave  her  another  son. 

Ver.  18.  God  hath  given  me  fny  hire.]  I  purchased  my 
husband's  company,  and  God  hath  repaid  me,  by  the  gift 
of  another  son.  Unto  which  she  adds  a  further  reflection  ; 
as  if  this  was  the  reward  of  her  kindness  to  her  husband,  in 
bestowing  her  maid  upon  him  to  be  his  wife. 

Ver.  19.  Conceived  again.]  The  birth  of  this  son  begat 
a  greater  kindness  between  them ;  and  made  him  less  a 
stranger  to  her  bed. 

Ver.  20.  God  hath  endowed  me  with  a  good  dowry.]  By 
restoring  her  husband  to  her,  and  bestowing  new  fruitful- 
ness  upon  her:  for  she  had  ceased  to  bear,  (xxix.  ^llt.) 

Ver.  21.  Dinah.]  No  reason  is  given  of  her  name:  but 
it  seems  to  have  the  same  with  that  of  Rachel's  first-bom 
by  Bilhah,  (ver.  G.)  For,  as  if  she  had  now  got  the  better 
of  Rachel,  she  calls  this  child  by  a  name  importing  judg- 
ment. 

Ver.  22.  God  remembered  Rachel.]  He  w^ould  not  have 
Leah  insult  over  her,  nor  triumph  too  much;  and  therefore 


blessed  Rachel  with  a  soYi  out  of  her  own  womb,  for  that 
was  to  remember  her. 

Ver.  24.  Joseph.]  His  name  seems  to  have  been  taken 
both  from  ending  her  reproach,  which  she  mentions  before, 
ver.  23.  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  {asaph  tlie  Hebrew 
word  is)  my  reproach,"  and  from  adding  another  son  to  this. 
God  shall  add  to  me  another  son.]  This  was  a  great  ex- 
pression of  her  faith  ;  more  than  we  find  in  all  the  former 
births. 

Ver.  25.  Send  me  aivay.]  It  is  plain,  by  this,  that  the 
seven'  years'  service  for  Rachel  was  now  finished,  just 
when  Joseph  was  born :  and  therefore  he  desires  to  be  dis- 
missed, having  lived  with  him  fourteen  years. 

To  my  own  place,  and  to  my  country.]  i.  e.  To  his  father's 
house  in  Canaan :  which  was  his  country,  because  he  was 
born  there. 

Ver.  26.  For  thou  knowest  what  service  I  have  done 
thee.]  He  appeals  to  himself,  whether  he  had  not  served 
him  with  all  diligence  and  fidelity :  and  therefore  deserved 
to  be  dismissed  after  such  long  labours. 

Ver.  27.  I  have  learned  by  experience.]  Or,  as  the 
ancients  understood  the  word  nichashti,  I  have  found  by 
divination :  and  Aben  Ezra  thinks  he  learnt  it  by  consult- 
ing with  his  Teraphim.  But  there  needed  no  such  advice 
with  them ;  the  thing  was  plain  in  itself,  that  he  had  brought 
prosperity  along  with  him  into  his  house. 

Ver.  29.  lliou  knowest  how  I  have  sensed  thee.]  With 
how  much  care  and  fidelity,  as  he  had  admonished  him 
before,  (ver.  26.) 

And  how  thy  cattle  was  with  jne.]  How  they  prospered 
under  my  care. 

Ver.  30.  Blessed  thee  si7ice  my  coming.]  So  St.  Jerome 
explains  the  Hebrew  phrase,  at  my  foot :  ever  since  I  set 
my  foot  within  thy  doors ;  or,  since  I  entered  into  thy  ser- 
vice. Others  expound  it,  wheresoever  I  went,  or,  by  my 
leading  thy  flock.  But  Maimonides  says,  this  phrase,  le- 
ragli  (at  my  foot)  signifies  because  of  me;  for  my  sake. 
And  so  he  explains  the  like  phrase,  xxxiii.  14.  par.  i.  More 
Nevoch.  cap.  28. 

Ver.  31.  Thou  shall  not  give  me  any  thing,  &c.]  I  will 
take  nothing  of  thee  at  present ;  but  make  this  following 
bargain  with  thee,  for  the  future. 

Ver.  32.  All  the  speckled  and  spotted,]  In  this  place,  and 
in  xxxi.  10.  there  are  four  distinct  words  used  to  express 
what  should  be  his. 

ITie  first  of  them  is  nakod,  which  we  well  translate 
speckled.  For  the  word  signifies  little  poirits  or  pricks, 
which  the  Greeks  call  orijiiaTa :  as  many  have  observed ; 
particularly  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  45. 

The  next  is  talu,  which  signifies,  broader  and  larger 
spots ;  which  we  frequently  see  in  cattle. 

The  next  is  akod,  which  signifies,  spotted  with  divers  co- 
lours :  but  most  properly  spots,  or  rather  circles,  or  rings 
about  the  feet  or  legs  (which  we  translate  ring-straked):  so 
Symmachus  renders  it  XeuKOTroSac,  white-footed :  and  On- 
kelos  and  Jonathan,  having  marks  on  their  feet ;  rather 
liMs  round  their  legs  or  feet;  for  the  word  denotes,  binding 
or  twisting  about  any  thing. 

And  then  the  last  word  barud  signifies,  whitish  spots  like 
hail.  For  bai-ud,  in  Hebrew,  is  hail. 

This  shall  be  my  hire.]    He  doth  not  mean,  that  those 
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cattle  which  were  already  speckled  and  spotted,  &c.  should 
be  given  him :  for  that  doth  not  agree  with  what  went  be- 
fore, "  thou  shalt  not  give  me  any  thing"  (i.  e.  I  will  take 
nothing  that  is  now  thine);  and  besides,  it  would  have  been 
no  wonder,  if  those  that  were  spotted  already  should  bring 
forth  others  like  to  themselves.  Therefore  the  sense  is, 
that  he  would  separate  all  the  spotted  sheep  and  goats ; 
and  then  out  of  those  which  were  of  one  colour,  he  would 
have  all  that  should  prove  hereafter  at  all  marked  with 
any  of  the  forementioned  variety.  Now  this  was  a  thing 
so  unlikely  to  happen,  that  Laban,  in  the  next  verse,  em- 
braces the  motion  very  greedily:  thinking  that  white  or 
black  cattle  would  bring  forth  none  but  such  as  were  like 
themselves. 

Ver.  33.  So  shall  my  righteousness,  &c.]  This  separation 
being  made,  it  would  appear,  that  if  he  had  any  spotted, 
they  were  not  taken  from  Laban's  flock;  but  given  to  him 
by  God  out  of  them,  as  a  reward  of  his  honest  diligence. 

Ver.  34.  /  would  it  might  be  according  to  thy  word.'\  He 
thought  this  so  good  a  bargain,  that  he  was  afraid  Jacob 
would  not  stand  to  it. 

Ver.  3-5.  Into  the  hands  of  his  sons.]  i.  e.  Of  Laban's 
sons,  who  were  now  gro\vn  up:  though,  perhaps,  when 
Jacob  first  came  to  him,  they  were  so  little  as  not  to  be 
able  to  look  after  the  flocks ;  which  his  daughter  therefore 
fed :  (xxix.  9.)  as  for  Jacob's  sons,  the  eldest  of  them  was 
scarce  seven  years  old ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  fit  for 
such  employment.  Laban  therefore  went  and  separated 
the  spotted  cattle  from  the  rest;  and  then,  lest  Jacob 
should  get  any  of  them  to  mix  with  those  of  one  colour,  he 
committed  them  to  his  own  sons,  to  be  fed  apart  by  them- 
selves. And,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  made  a  dis- 
tance of  three  days'  jotiryiey  between  the  one  and  the  other; 
that  none  might  be  in  danger  to  stray  to  the  flock  which 
was  fed  by  Jacob :  unto  whose  care  were  committed  all 
that  had  no  spots  at  all. 

Ver.  36.  Set  three  days'  journey,  &c.]  That  they  might 
be  sure  not  to  come  near,  so  much  as  to  see  one  another. 

Ver.  37.  Of  the  hazel.]  The  Hebrew  word  luz  signifies 
an  almond,  as  Bochart  proves  at  large,  out  of  a  great  many 
authors.  And  therefore  St.  Jerome  here  rightly  translates 
it,  virgas  aniygdalinas.  And  the  Hebrew  interpreters, 
who  will  have  it  signify  a  hazel-tree,  confess  that  herein 
they  depart  from  the  opinion  of  those  that  went  before 
them.  So  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  who  both  acknowledge 
that  the  ancient  doctors  expound  it,  almond-rods. 

And  pilled  white  strakes  in  them.]  He  had  three  artifices 
to  compass  his  end.  The  first  was  this:  to  peel  off"  the 
bark  from  the  rods,  at  certain  distances,  till  the  white  ap- 
peared between  the  bark,  which  was  of  a  diff"erent  colour. 
And  these  rods,  thus  discoloured,  he  laid  in  the  channels 
of  water,  at  that  time  when  the  cattle  were  wont  to  couple 
(as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse),  that  their  fancies  might  be 
painted  with  such  divers  colours  as  they  saw  in  the  rods. 
(See  ver.  40,  41.) 

Ver.  ;J9.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and 
brought  forth.  Sec]  The  Greek  fathers  ascribe  this  to  the 
miraculous  operation  of  God,  as  Bochart  observes  in  his 
Hierozoic.  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.)  But  the  Latin  fathers, 
particularly  St.  Jerome,  look  upon  it  as  done  by  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  the  imagination.  For  which  he  alleges 
the  like  thing  done  in  Spain  among  horses  and  mares  :  and 
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brings  Quinctilian  and  Hippocrates  to  justify  the  like  con- 
ceptions in  women.  Which  he  backs  with  a  great  number 
of  authorities,  out  of  Galen  and  other  writers ;  who  have 
observed  indelible  marks  to  have  been  impressed  upon 
children,  by  the  objects  that  were  presented  to  their  mo- 
ther's imagination  at  the  time  of  her  conception. 

And  St.  Austin  says,  the  Egyptians,  by  fbe  like  device 
with  this  of  Jacob's,  had  still  a  new  apis,  or  pied-bull,  to 
succeed  that  which  died:  to  whom  they  gave  Divine  ho- 
nour. But  whatsoever  power  there  might  be  in  natural 
imagination  to  produce  such  effects,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  God  gave  an  extraordinary  blessing  to  this 
contrivance:  as  appears  by  the  vision  which  Jacob  says 
he  bad,  wherein  God  (who  had  directed  him  to  this  inven- 
tion) promised  to  give  it  success,  (xxxi.  10 — 12.)  For 
beasts  have  very  rarely  such  a  strong  and  vehement  ima- 
gination as  produces  such  efl"ects ;  unless  it  be  moved  by 
some  unusual  passion.  And  therefore  we  must  confess 
that  God  excited  and  stirred  up  their  imagination;  which 
otherways  would  not  have  wrought  in  that  manner;  at 
least,  not  in  all  the  cattle.  For,  let  any  shepherd  now  try 
this  device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then  by 
a  Divine  operation.  (Vide  G.  Vossius,  lib.  iii.  de  Idolol. 
cap.  22.) 

Ver.  40.  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  &c.]  One 
species  is  put  for  all :  and  the  meaning  is,  that  those  young 
cattle  (whether  lambs  or  kids  of  the  goats,  &c.)  which 
were  thus  brought  forth  spotted,  he  did  not  suffer  to  re- 
main with  the  flock  of  Laban ;  lest  he  should  say  that  he 
did  him  wrong  by  letting  them  mix  together,  and  so  bring 
forth  spotted  cattle,  (and  perhaps  he  might  also  think  that 
they,  looking  upon  Laban's  one-coloured  cattle,  might  bring 
forth  young  ones  like  to  them.)  But,  instead  of  this  way 
of  intrenching  himself,  he  had  a  second  artifice ;  which  was 
to  put  the  spotted  cattle  (produced  by  the  former  device) 
foremost;  so  that  Laban's  flock  should  always  look  upon 
them,  and  thereby  be  the  more  apt  to  conceive  the  like. 
And  then  it  follows,  in  the  end  of  this  verse. 

He  put  his  own  flocks  by  themselves,  and  put  them  not  to 
Laban's  cattle.]  Which  looks  like  a  repetition  of  what  was 
said  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse :  but  the  meaning  is, 
that  those  which  brought  forth  spotted,  by  this  second  ar- 
tifice, he  also  put  by  themselves ;  and  suflered  them  not  to 
be  mingled  with  Laban's  cattle :  as  before  he  had  sepa- 
rated those  that  were  brought  forth  spotted,  by  looking 
upon  the  rods. 

Ver.  41 .  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  stronger  cattle 
did  conceive,  that  Jacob,  &c.]  This  was  his  third  artifice: 
which  is  thus  expounded  by  the  Chaldee  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  authors,  (which  may  be  seen  in  Bochart, 
par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.ii.  cap.  46.)  that  he  laid  the  rods  before 
the  cattle  only  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  sun  was  ascend- 
ing, and  the  cattle  lusty  and  vigorous  :  but  let  them  alone 
when  the  cattle  came  together  in  September,  or  the  declen- 
sion of  the  year  (for  they  bred  twice  a  year  in  those  coun- 
tries), at  which  time  they  were  become  more  feeble.  If  he 
had  always  laid  the  rods  before  the  cattle,  there  might  have 
been  none  but  spotted,  and  so  Laban  have  been  quite  im- 
poverished. Therefore  he  chose  to  do  it  only  in  their  first 
and  prime  copulation,  which  was  in  the  spring-time  ;  and 
omitted  it  in  the  later,  which  was  in  the  autumn.  Our  fa- 
mous Mr.  Mede  follows  this  interpretation,  (Discourse  xlv. 
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p.  355.)  Bat  there  is  no  certainty  in  it!  for  Pliny  and  Co- 
lumella prefer  those  begot  in  autumn,  to  those  begot  in  the 
spring.  And  therefore  our  translation  is  most  proper, 
which  represents  Jacob  as  using  this  artifice,  of  laying  the 
rods  before  them,  only  when  the  stronger  cattle  came  toge- 
ther, and  not  when  (he  weaker.  And  so  the  LXX.  under- 
stood the  words,  without  respect  to  the  former  or  later 
breed :  and  so  tlie  Hebrew  words  import,  as  Bochartus 
shews  in  the  place  beforenamed,  (p.  514.) 

Ver.  43.  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly ,  ^c.l  Some 
have  made  it  a  question,  whether  he  got  all  these  riches 
honestly ;  because  Laban  did  not  think  of  his  using  any 
art,  but  only  of  bare  casual  productions.  But,  as  what 
was  not  directly  against  the  contract,  may  be  thought  to 
be  allowed  by  it ;  so  it  is  certain  that  Jacob  might  law- 
fully take  what  God  bestowed  upon  him :  who  seems  to 
have  directed  him  by  an  angel  to  use  this  artifice ;  or,  at 
least,  testified  his  approbation  of  it :  intending  to  transfer 
unto  Jacob  the  wealth  of  Laban,  as  he  gave  the  riches  of 
the  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites.  For  the  world  is  his,  and 
tiie  fulness  thereof :  and  he  may  dispose  of  every  thing  in 
it  as  he  pleases. 

Maid-servants,  &c.]  To  look  after  his  cattle  ;  and  after 
his  camels  and  asses,  which  he  also  purchased. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Ver.  1.  JLJ.E  heard  the  words  of  Laban' s  sons."]  Who  ut- 
tered such  discontented  or  threatening  speeches,  as  made 
him  fear  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  do  him  mischief. 
This  was  the  first  cause  of  his  resolved  flight. 

Hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  father's.}  They  speak 
of  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief:  which  made  him  suspect 
they  would  use  him  accordingly. 
All  this  glory. 1  All  these  riches,  (ver.  16.) 
Ver.  2.  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  &c.] 
This  was  the  second  cause  of  his  resolution  to  be  gone ; 
that  he  saw  by  Laban's  looks  things  were  not  likely  to  go 
well  with  him,  if  he  stayed  any  longer. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  &c.]  This  was  the 
third  cause,  the  Divine  Majesty  appeared  to  him,  and  bade 
him  be  gone.  And  as  he  had  his  warrant,  so  he  seals  it 
with  his  promise  to  protect  him  in  his  return  to  his  own 
country. 

Ver.  4.  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah."]  Rachel 
is  first  mentioned  as  his  chief  wife ;  for  so  she  was  in  his 
designmcnt ;  and  so  the  posterity  of  Leah  afterward  ac- 
knowledged, naming  her  first  in  the  blessing  of  Ruth,  iv.  11. 
To  the  field  unto  his  flock.']  That  he  might  discourse 
with  them  privately :  fearing  also,  it  is  likely,  that  he  might 
be  seized  by  Laban  and  his  sons,  if  he  went  to  the  house. 

Ver.  5.  The  God  of  my  fathers  hath  been  with  me.] 
Hath  appeared  to  me,  (ver.  3.)  and  bid  mc  not  fear  your 
father. 

Ver.  6.  With  all  my  power.]  I  have  omitted  nothing  that 
I  could  do  to  promote  his  interest. 

Ver.  7.  Hath  deceived  me.]  Dealt  unjustly  with  me,  in 
not  standing  to  his  agreement. 

Changed  my  wages  ten  times.]  i.  e.  Very  often ;  as  many 
interpret  it  from  the  like  expression  in  other  places,  parti- 
cularly Levit.  xxvi.  26.  where  ten  women  are  put  for  a 


great  number  of  women.  But  others  think  that  he  really 
changed  his  wages  just  ten  time-'.  For  he  served  him  six 
years,  after  he  made  the  agreement  with  him,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  31,  &c.  And  the  first  year 
he  stood  to  his  bargain :  but  seeing  him  thrive  exceedingly, 
he  altered  the  form  of  their  covenants,  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  And  in  like  manner,  every  half  year,  when  the  ewes 
brought  forth  young  ones  (which  they  did  twice  a-year) 
and  he  saw  them  spotted,  he  broke  his  contract,  and  made 
a  new  one,  less  advantageous  to  Jacob:  sometimes  re- 
straining it  to  one  sort  of  cattle,  sometimes  to  another; 
and  not  letting  him  have  the  whole  benefit  of  his  contract. 
Which  is  not  at  all  improbable :  for  Jacob  mentions  his  ill 
dealing  with  him  in  the  very  same  words,  (ver.  41.)  And 
in  the  next  verse  to  this  he  relates  how  Laban  would  some- 
times let  him  have  only  the  speckled  ;  at  anotlier  time,  none 
but  the  ring-straked  ;  and  so  we  may  suppose  of  the  rest. 
See  this  explained  by  St.  Jerome  in  Qusest.  Hebr.  and  by 
St.  Austin,  Q.  xcv.  in  Gen. 

^ut  God  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.]  To  defraud  me  of 
my  wages,  by  these  changes  which  he  made  in  them. 

Ver.  9.  Thus  hath  God  taken  away,  &c.]  He  prudently 
conceals  his  own  artifice,  and  only  relates  what  hand  God 
had  in  the  business  (which  indeed  was  the  chief,  for  with- 
out his  blessing  it  could  not  have  prospered),  for  fear 
perhaps  that  they  should  any  way  divulge  it,  and  bring 
him  into  danger  with  Laban.  For  every  body  cannot  keep 
a  secret  (the  Hebrews  make  too  severe  and  foolish  reflec- 
tions on  women  upon  this  occasion) ;  and  his  whole  estate 
depending  on  this,  he  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  to  himself 
for  the  present. 

Ver.  10.  It  came  to  pass,  at  the  time  the  cattle  conceived, 
&c.]  To  confirm  them  in  the  opinion,  that  the  hand  of  God 
had  transferred  all  the  riches  of  their  father  unto  him,  he 
relates  what  was  represented  to  him  in  a  dream. 

The  rams  that  leaped.  Sac]  He  beheld  them  such  as  he 
had  agreed  to  have  for  his  hire ;  and  therefore  likely  to 
produce  others  spotted,  and  straked,  like  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  observation  of  the  poet : 

"  Sic  catulos  canibus  similes,  sic  matribus  haedos." 

For  in  the  Hebrew,  the  words  ring-straked  and  speckled, 
may  be  referred  to  the  ewes  as  well  as  to  the  rams.  And 
it  is  probable  he  had  this  vision  before  he  made  his  agree- 
ment with  Laban ;  whereby  he  was  directed  to  the  artifice 
of  which  he  made  use :  or  else  God  represented  to  him 
afterward  that  he  approved  it,  and  would  make  it  suc- 
cessful. 

Grisled.]  This  word  (barud)  is  not  used  before :  but  I 
took  notice  of  it  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  (ver.  32.)  that  it 
signifies  as  much  as  great  white  or  grey  spots,  like  to  hail- 
stones. It  is  just  the  quite  contrary  to  7iakod,  speckled  or 
sprinkled  with  little  black  spots,  which  were  upon  the 
sheep  tliat  were  white:  as  they  were  whitish  or  grisled 
spots  upon  those  that  were  black. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  angel  of  God  spake  unto  me,  &c.]  In  the 
name  of  God,  as  his  ambassador :  God  being  supposed  to 
be  present,  where  his  angels,  who  are  his  retinue,  are  said 
to  appear;  as  I  have  often  noted.  (See  xxviii.  17.) 

Ver.  12.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes.]  He  said  (ver.  10.)  that 
he  did  lift  up  his  eyes :  therefore  the  meaning  here  is,  06- 
serve  now,  and  mark  what  thou  seest. 
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I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doth  unto  thee,  &c.]  Taken 
such  notice  of  it  that  I  will  do  thee  right. 

Ver.  14.  /  am  the  God  of  Bethel.]  It  is  plain  by  this, 
that  though  the  angel  only  appeared,  (ver.  11.)  yet  God 
himself  was  present  and  remembered  him,  how  he  had  ap- 
peared unto  him  in  Bethel,  (xxviii.  11,  12,  &c.)  and  how 
"  Jacob  had  anointed  the  pillar,  and  vowed  a  vow  unto 
him."  So  Maimonides  expounds  it;  for  Jacob,  no  doubt, 
saith  he,  made  the  vow  to  God,  and  not  to  the  angel:  and 
therefore  the  angel  (as  he  understands  it)  speaks  here  in 
the  name  of  God  and  not  of  himself,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i. 
cap.  27.)  See  ciiap.  xxii.  11.  15.  But  1  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  suppose  the  Divine  Majesty  himself  to 
have  appeared  also,  as  he  did  at  Bethel :  when  Jacob  saw 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  ladder,  and 
the  Lord  himself  standing  at  the  top,  and  speaking  to  him, 
as  he  doth  here.  For  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances,  this  vision,  here  mentioned,  seems  to 
me  to  be  distinct  from  what  was  represented  by  an  angel 
in  a  dream,  (ver.  11.)  For  he  had  that,  it  is  evident,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  last  six  years'  service;  this,  at  the 
conclusion  of  them:  but  he  puts  them  both  together,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  the  same  matter. 

And  God  now  remembers  his  vow,  to  shew  him  that  he 
was  well  pleased  with  it ;  and  to  excite  him  to  perform  it, 
when  he  had  brought  him  (as  he  assures  him  he  would)  to 
that  place  again. 

Ver.  14.  Rachel  and  Leah  answered,  &c.]  They  imme- 
diately consented  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  not  so  much 
as  to  acquaint  their  father  with  it :  for  they  knew  he  would 
give  them  nothing. 

Is  there  any  portion,  Sec]  We  .shall  get  nothing  by  stay- 
ing with  him:  the  reason  of  which  follows. 

Ver.  15.  Are  we  not  counted  as  strangers?  &c.]  He 
hath  not  dealt  with  us  as  if  we  were  his  children :  but  as 
if  we  were  of  some  other  family ;  whom  he  had  bought, 
and  sold  again. 

Sold  us.]  Not  so  much  giving  us  in  marriage,  as  selling 
us  for  the  price  of  Jacob's  labour. 

Quite  devoured  our  money.]  Kept  to  himself  all  the 
money  he  got  by  thy  service;  and  given  us  not  a  far- 
thing of  it. 

Ver.  16.  For  all  the  riches,  8tc.]  God  hath  but  given 
us  that  which  was  our  own :  and  therefore  thou  mayest 
lawfully  keep  it,  and  go  away  with  it. 

Ver.  17.  Jacob  rose  up.]  Prepared  himself  for  the 
journey. 

And  set  his  sons.]  As  was  but  needful :  Reuben,  his 
eldest,  being  scarce  fourteen  years  old ;  and  Joseph,  his 
youngest,  scarce  six. 

Upon  camels.]  They  used  to  ride  upon  camels  in  the 
east  country;  especially  when  they  made  long  journeys. 
(See  xxiv.  10.) 

Ver.  18.  He  carried  away  all  his  cattle.]  But  nothing 
of  Laban's,  as  Josephus,  without  any  reason,  fancies. 

Ver.  19.  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep.]  Which  gave 
Jacob  the  better  opportunity  to  escape,  whilst  he  was  busy 
about  that;  and  feasting,  perhaps,  his  shearers. 

And  Rachel  had  stolen]  In  all  likelihood  his  wives  re- 
tmmed  to  the  house,  to  fetch  what  they  had  left  there,  when 
Jacob  sent  to  speak  with  them  in  the  field,  (ver.  4.)  and 
then  Rachel  took  away  these  images. 


The  images  that  her  father  had.]  These  images  in  the 
Hebrew  are  called  teraphim:  of  which  we  read  very 
often  afterward,  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Mercer  and  Si- 
meon de  Muis.  take  it  for  an  exotic  word ;  but  others  de- 
rive it  from  the  Hebrew  word  rapha,  which  signifies,  to 
cure  or  heal;  as  if  these  were  looked  upon  as  salvatores, 
saviours  and  deliverers,  or  preservers  from  mischief. 

There  are  other  derivations,  of  which  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty :  but  most  agree  they  were  a  kind  of  penates,  as 
the  Romans  called  them,  household  gods :  in  which  style 
Laban  speaks  of  them,  when  he  says,  (ver.  30.)  "  Where- 
fore hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?"  But  it  is  a  great  question 
among  the  Hebrew  doctors,  whether,  in  these  ancient 
times,  they  worshipped  them  as  gods,  or  only  used  them 
as  instruments  of  divination  ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (de 
Diis  Syris  Syntagm.  i.  cap.  2.)  where  he  shews,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  Hebrew  doctors  take  them  to  have  been  figures 
in  human  shape,  (I  Sam.  xix.  1-3.)  made  by  astrologers  to 
be  capable  (as  they  fancied)  of  the  heavenly  influences. 
And  for  this  reason,  they  think,  Rachel  stole  them — that 
Laban  might  not  inquire  by  them,  which  way  Jacob  and 
his  family  were  gone.  Hottinger  also  hath  many  ingenious 
arguments  to  prove,  that  they  were  the  same  with  the  Ara- 
bian talismans  in  aftertimes :  which  were  images  made 
under  such  or  such  constellations,  to  receive  the  heavenly 
influences ;  either  to  be  a  phylactery,  or  an  oracle.  (See 
lib.i.  Histor.  Orient,  cap.  8.) 

But  the  conjecture  of  Lud.  de  Dieu  upon  this  place 
seems  to  me  far  more  probable,  that  they  were  the  repre- 
sentations of  some  angelical  powers  (teraphim  and  sera- 
phim being  the  very  same,  by  the  change  only  of  a  letter), 
who,  they  imagined,  declared  the  mind  of  God  by  them. 
For,  in  those  countries  where  the  Schechinah,  or  presence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  did  not  appear,  as  it  did  in  Abra- 
ham's family,  they  had  at  least  some  tradition  of  it,  and  of 
the  angels  that  were  its  attendants:  the  resemblance  of 
which  they  made,  in  hope  they  might  by  that  means  have 
a  communication  with  them,  and  gain  intelligence  from 
heaven.  Of  which  evil  spirits  made  their  advantage; 
and  abused  mankind  by  the  lying  answers  they  gave  to 
their  inquiries.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  God 
allowed,  much  less  appointed,  the  making  of  these  tera- 
phim :  which  Gafi'arel  adventures  to  say,  were  piously 
used  before  the  law  of  Moses,  and  God  manifested  his 
mind  and  will  by  them.  This  had  been  to  lead  men  into 
idolatry,  by  image-worship:  unto  which  they  were  too 
prone  of  themselves. 

Expositors  differ  very  much  about  Rachel's  intention  in 
stealing  them.  Some  fancy,  she  still  retained  a  tang  of 
superstition:  but  I  take  it  to  be  more  likely,  that  Jacob, 
who  loved  her  extremely,  and  was  no  less  beloved  by  her, 
had  brought  her  off  from  the  false  notions  and  bad  cus- 
toms of  her  country.  And  then,  she  did  not  carry  them 
away,  for  fear  Laban  should  inquire  by  them,  which  way 
they  were  gone  (for  she  knew  they  were  but  vain  idols, 
which  could  give  no  direction) :  but  rather  designed  to  con- 
vince her  father  of  his  superstition ;  by  letting  him  see, 
that  his  gods  (as  he  called  them)  could  not  preserve  them- 
selves, much  less  do  any  service  to  him.  Or,  perhaps, 
she  intended  to  give  herself  some  portion  of  his  goods, 
which  she  thought  justly  belonged  to  her :  and  so  took 
these  teraphim,  which  were  of  some  value  (though  small 
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images)  because  they  arc  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  silver. 

Ver.  20.  Jacob  stole  away  U7iawares.'\  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  Laban.  For  tlie  word  heart  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew) 
is  here  put  for  the  understanding  and  will. 

Laban  the  Syrian.]  There  being  no  necessity  of  men- 
tioning his  country  (which  was  well  known  from  the  pre- 
ceding story),  some  think  he  is  here  called  the  Syrian,  to 
denote  that,  as  canning  as  he  was,  Jacob  was  too  hard  for 
him.  For  the  Syrians,  in  ancient  authors,  are  observed  to 
have  been  a  very  crafty,  subtle  people.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this ;  there  being  a  frequent  redundance  very 
obvious  in  this  language.  (See  ver.  25.) 

Ver.  21.  So  he  fled,  &c.]  Packed  up  his  baggage  (as  we 
now  speak)  and  made  all  ready  for  a  speedy  flight :  and 
(as  it  follows)  rose  up,  and  made  all  tlie  haste  he  could  to 
get  over  the  river. 

And  passed  over  the  river.]  i.  e.  Euphrates,  frequently 
called  in  Scripture,  the  river,  in  regard  of  its  eminence. 

Mount  Gilead.]  So  called  afterward  from  what  Jacob  and 
Laban  did  there,  (ver.  48.)   It  joined  to  Mount  Libanus. 

Ver.  22.  On  the  third  day.]  There  was  such  a  distance 
between  Jacob's  flock  and  his,  (xxxii.  36.)  that  he  could 
not  hear  sooner:  especieilly  when  he  was  taken  up  with 
other  business,  (ver.  19.)  and  did  not  make  inquiry. 

Ver.  23.  Took  his  brethren.]  Some  of  his  near  kindred. 

Tliey  overtook  him.]  The  Hebrew  word  imports,  tJiey 
came  close  up  to  him. 

Ver.  24.  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream, 
&c.]  See  concerning  this  expression,  xx.  3. 

Speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.]  About  his  return 
to  thee.  Unto  which  God  charges  him  he  should  neither 
allure  him  by  promises,  nor  affright  him  by  threats. 

Ver.  25.  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.]  This  is  a  difl'erent 
word  from  that  in  ver.  23.  signifying  he  came  near,  or  ap- 
proached just  to  him :  so  that  they  might  confer  one  with 
another. 

Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent,  &c.]  For  Jacob  and 
Laban  had  both  pitched  their  tents  in  the  same  Mount ;  not 
far  from  one  another.  This  Josephus  thinks  they  had  done 
in  the  evening ;  when  Laban  came  up  so  close  to  him,  that 
if  the  night  had  not  parted  them,  they  might  then  have  dis- 
coursed together :  which  they  did  next  morning,  when  they 
came  nearer  one  to  another ;  after  God  had  warned  Laban 
not  to  stop  his  journey. 

Here  Gilead  is  redundant,  as  the  word  Syrian  was  before 
in  ver.  20.  24, 

Ver.  26.  As  captives  taken  with  the  sword.]  As  prizes 
in  war,  which  are  wont  to  be  carried  off'  with  force  and 
violence. 

Ver.  28.  Thou  liast  now  done  foolishly  in  so  doing.]  He 
seems  to  pretend,  that  he  would  have  been  very  kind  to 
him,  if  they  had  parted  with  mutual  consent:  and  would 
have  him  think  he  had  lost,  by  stealing  away,  not  only  the 
music  and  merriment,  (beforementioned,  ver.  27.)  but 
such  gifts  as  he  would  have  bestowed  upon  him. 

Ver.  29.  The  God  of  your  father  spake  unto  me,  &c.] 
There  is  no  ground  to  think  tliat  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine 
Majesty,  appeared  to  him ;  for  we  do  not  read  either  here 
or  ver.  24.  of  his  seeing  any  thing,  but  hearing  one  speak 
to  him,  and  that  in  a  dream :  who  told  him,  I  suppose,  that 
he  was  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  of  Abraham.    Or,  if  he  saw 


a  glorious  appearance,  it  was  in  his  sleep  only ;  not  when 
he  was  awake. 

Ver.  30.  Stolen  my  gods.]  See  ver.  19. 

Ver.  31.  Because  I  was  afraid.]  This  is  an  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  Laban 's  expostulation,  (ver.  26,  27,  &c.) 

Ver.  32.  With  whomsoever  thou  findest,  &c.]  This  is  an 
answer  to  the  last  part  of  it.  From  which  some  gather,  that 
tlieft  was  punished  with  death  in  those  days.  Sacrilege 
perhaps  was. 

Ver.  3Ji.  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  &c.]  This  shews 
that  men  and  women  had  every  one  of  them  their  distinct 
tents,  apart  by  themselves ;  as  was  noted  before,  xxiv.  ult. 

Ver.  34.  Camel's  furniture.]  The  saddle  upon  which  they 
rode,  or  laid  their  carriage. 

Searched  all  the  tent.]  Except  that  place  where  she  sat. 

Ver.  35.  Let  it  not  displease,  &c.]  She  begs  his  pardon 
that  she  did  not  stand  up  to  do  him  reverence,  as  became 
a  child  to  her  father :  and  excuses  it,  by  an  infirmity  which 
was  upon  her. 

And  he  searched.]  He  looked  all  about  the  place  where 
she  sat. 

Ver.  36,  Jacob  answered  and  said,  &c.]  He  proceeded 
farther  in  his  answer;  and  expostulates  with  Laban,  as  he 
had  done  with  him :  setting  forth  the  causelcssness  of  his 
pursuit,  the  injustice  of  charging  him  with  theft,  and  all  his 
unkind  usage  of  him,  from  the  time  he  came  to  him,  till  his 
departure ;  notwithstanding  his  faithful  services,  which  he 
represents  most  admirably. 

Ver.  38.  The  ewes  and  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young.] 
I  looked  so  carefully  after  them,  and  such  was  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  my  care,  none  of  them  miscarried.  A  most 
high  commendation  of  his  service.  Who  would  not  have 
valued  such  a  servant,  for  whose  sake  God  bestowed  such 
an  unwonted  fecundity  upon  Laban's  flock? 

The  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.]  Under  rams  are 
comprehended  the  lambs  also :  for  if  he  had  eaten  any  of 
them,  it  had  been  no  great  commendation  to  abstain  from 
the  rams.  But  he  contented  himself  with  pulse,  or  such- 
like mean  diet,  to  promote  his  master's  profit. 

Ver.  39.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts,  &c.]  And  that 
also  which  was  stolen  by  theft,  was  not  brought  to  Laban's 
account;  but  Jacob  made  them  good.  Which  was  not  only 
an  unjust  exaction,  but  an  inhuman :  for  the  most  careful 
shepherd  in  the  world  could  not  have  his  eye  every  where 
to  prevent  such  things,  especially  in  the  dark ;  as  it  follows. 

Wliether  stolen  by  day  or  by  night.]  A  most  barbarous 
usage  of  a  nephew,  and  a  son-in-law,  to  make  him  pay  for 
that  which  wild  beasts  devoured,  or  thieves  stole,  against 
his  will;  when  nobody  could  see  their  approach  in  the 
night.  Some  question  where  Jacob  got  money  to  pay  for 
them.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  he  did  not  come  quite 
unprovided  from  his  father's  house ;  with  which  also,  we 
may  reasonably  think,  he  still  held  some  correspondence. 

Ver.  40.  Thus  was  I;  in  the  day  the  drought,  &c.]  While 
I  served  thee,  the  heat  consumed  me  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  frost  nipped  me  by  night.  For  in  those  countries  shep- 
herds were  wont  to  watch  their  flocks ;  especially  about 
the  time  that  ewes  were  likely  to  yean :  as  we  read  Luke 
ii.  8.  (See  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44.) 

3fy  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes.]  Many  times  he  took 
no  rest ;  being  awakened  by  wild  beasts,  or  by  thieves,  or 
kept  awake  by  his  great  soligitude  for  his  flock. 
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Ver.  41.  Tims  have  I  been  twenty  years  in  thy  house.'] 
This  hath  been  my  manner  of  life,  for  no  less  than  twenty 
years,  that  I  have  been  a  servant  in  thy  family. 

Ver.  42.  The  fear  of  Isaac]  The  God  whom  Isaac  feared ; 
that  is,  worshipped  :  as  the  Chaldee  interprets  it. 

TIiou  hadst  sent  me  away  now  empty.]  Without  goods, 
wives,  or  children :  for  he  seems  to  have  been  so  barba- 
rous, that  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  have 
made  them  all  his  slaves. 

God  hath  seen  my  affliction.]  How  ill  thou  hast  treated 
me ;  and  taken  care  to  relieve  me.  For  so  the  word  seen 
signifies  in  many  places ;  particularly  xvi.  13. 

Ver.  4:3.  These  cattle  are  my  cattle,  &c.]  Because  they 
belonged  to  his  daughters,  and  their  children,  therefore  he 
calls  them  his.  That  is,  now  he  is  in  a  good  mood,  and 
pretends  the  same  care  of  every  thing  that  Jacob  had,  as 
if  it  were  his  own.    So  it  follows. 

And  what  can  I  do  this  day  unto  these  my  daughters  ? 
&c.]  How  can  I  do  them  any  harm,  when  they  are  so  very 
dear  to  me  ? 

Ver.  44.  Let  us  make  a  covenant,  &c.]  Enter  into  a  strict 
league,  by  some  monument  or  other ;  that  shall  remain  as 
a  testimony  of  our  friendship. 

Ver.  45.  Set  it  up  for  a  pillar.]  For  a  monument  of  what 
Laban  desired. 

Ver.  46.  Jacob  said  to  his  brethren,  Gather  stones,  &c.] 
He  prays  every  one,  whom  Laban  had  brought  with  him, 
to  bring  a  stone  ;  and  they  did  so,  and  laid  them  together 
on  a  heap ;  which  was  flat  at  the  top  like  a  table :  so  that 
they  did  eat  upon  it  the  next  morning,  (ver.  54.) 

Ver.  47.  Laban  called  it  Jegar-Sahadutha,  &c.]  One  of 
them  gave  it  a  Syriac  name,  signifying  the  heap  of  testi- 
mony :  the  other  a  Hebrew,  signifying  the  heap  of  witness. 
For  gal  is  a  Jieap  in  Hebrew,  and  ed,  a  witiiess.  These 
two  languages  were  diiferent :  but  not  so  much  that  they 
did  not  understand  one  another,  as  appears  by  the  whole 
story. 

Ver,  48.  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and  thee  this 
day.]  It  shall  remain  as  a  monument,  that  we  agree  not  to 
transgress  these  bounds  ;  as  it  is  explained,  ver.  52. 

Ver.  49.  Mizpah.]  A  watch-tower.  This  shews  that  Laban 
understood  Hebrew  as  well  as  Syriac :  or,  rather,  that  these 
were  two  dialects :  which  diflfered  in  pronunciation,  and  in 
many  words,  (as  those  mentioned  ver,  47.)  but  in  most  had 
the  same  conunon  to  them  both. 

The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee.]  Observe  how  we 
behave  ourselves,  when  we  cannot  see  one  another.  Here 
he  uses  the  name  of  Jehovah;  which  shews  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  his  lan- 
guage; and  worshipped,  it  is  likely,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  though  not  without  some  superstitious  mix- 
tures. 

Ver.  50.  If  thou  shall  afflict  my  daughters,  &c.]  It  seems 
to  be  a  short  form  of  speech,  importing,  God  who  observes 
all  things  will  punish  thee  for  it. 

If  thou  take  other  wives  besides  my  daughters.]  Which 
might  have  been  worse  for  them  and  their  posterity;  and 
therefore  he  lays  this  restraint  upon  him. 

No  man  is  with  us,  &c.]  Though  here  be  no  man  besides 
ourselves,  to  be  witness  of  this  agreement;  yet  consider 
that  God  (which  is  infinitely  more)  knows  it,  and  will 
punish  him  that  transgresses  it. 


In  these  t^vo  last  verses,  he  discourses  very  religiously ; 
which  revived  also  his  natural  affection  to  his  children. 

Ver.  52.  TJiis  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness, 
&c.]  It  seems  that  Laban  and  his  company  set  up  a  heap, 
made  of  the  stones  which  every  one  brought ;  and  Jacob 
set  up  one  single  large  stone  (ver.  45.)  in  the  form  of  a 
pillar.  And  it  is  likely  his  pillar  looked  towards  the  land 
of  Canaan;  and  their  heap  towards  Haran. 

That  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap,  &c.]  As  stones  were 
set  in  the  confines  of  fields  to  be  boundaries,  and  land- 
marks (as  we  call  them)  to  distinguish  men's  possessions, 
and  limit  them  from  encroaching  one  upon  another;  so 
were  this  heap  and  this  pillar  intended  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  such  boundaries ;  beyond  which  neither  of  them  should 
pass  armed,  to  offend  the  other. 

Ver.  53.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor.] 
These  two  were  brethren,  (for  he  doth  not  mean,  sure,  their 
grandfather,  the  father  of  Terah,  xi.  24.)  and  before  Abra- 
ham was  called  out  of  Ur,  they  both  worshipped  other 
gods,  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  But  then  Abraham  renounced  those 
gods;  and  worshipped  only  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth;  as  Nahor,  I  have  formerly  conjectured,  also  did; 
when  he  followed  him  to  Haran.  Therefore,  I  think,  we 
need  not  make  a  question  by  which  of  Abraham's  gods 
Laban  now  swears :  for  I  take  him  to  have  been  bred  up 
in  the  true  religion,  which  made  Abraham  desire  his  son 
should  have  a  wife  out  of  this  family ;  for  which  reason 
Isaac  also  sent  Jacob  hither. 

The  God  of  their  father.]  As  much  as  to  say,  by  the  God 
of  our  ancestors  :  who,  after  God's  appearing  to  Abraham 
and  calling  him  out  of  his  own  country,  became  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  alone.  (See  xi.  31.) 

Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac]  By  Him 
whom  Isaac  worshipped,  (ver.  42.)  He  mentions  the /ear 
of  Isaac  rather  than  the  God  of  Abraham,  to  declare  more 
plainly  and  undoubtedly  by  what  God  he  sware.  For 
Abraham  had  been  an  idolater ;  but  Isaac  never  was. 

Ver.  54.  Jacob  offered  sacrifice.]  Peace-oflferings  (as  they 
were  afterward  called),  part  of  which  were  eaten  by  him 
that  offered  them,  and  by  his  friends.  This  further  shews 
they  were  of  the  same  religion,  by  their  partaking  of  the 
same  sacrifice :  which  Jacob  no  doubt  ofl^ered  to  the  true 
God. 

Called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.]  Invited  them  to  feast 
with  him  upon  that  sacrifice :  whereby  they  confirmed  the 
covenant  lately  made  between  them. 

Ver.  55.  Laban  blessed  them.]  Prayed  God  to  preserve 
and  prosper  them. 

Returned  to  his  place,]  viz.  Haran. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Ver.  1.  jf  HE  angels  of  God  met  him.]  To  encourage  and 
comfort  him,  with  the  assurance  that  God  was  with  him. 
This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  shewing  the  singular  care 
God  had  of  him :  who,  as  he  appeared  to  him  when  he 
went  from  Canaan,  so  now  appeared  to  him  again  in  his 
return  thither ;  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  promise  he 
then  made  him,  (xxviii.  13 — 15.) 

Ver.  2.    This  is  God's  host.]   AVhich  attend  upon  the 
Schcchinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  to  execute  his  commands. 
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Mahanaim.']  i.  e.  Two  hosts,  or  camps,  as  it  is  in  the 
margin.  Either,  because  tliere  were  several  squadrons  (as 
■we  speak)  of  the  angels,  drawn  up  like  an  army,  ready  for 
bis  defence:  or,  because,  besides  his  own  family,  which 
was  pitched  here  in  order  like  a  camp,  there  was  that  of 
Ihe  angels  also.  The  former  seems  most  probable,  because 
this  name  relates  to  God's  host,  mentioned  before ;  which 
consisted  of  several  troops  of  angels. 

Ver.  3.  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him,  &c.]  As 
he  was  about  to  pass  over  Jordan,  (ver.  10.)  he  sent  some 
to  wait  upon  his  brother. 

Unto  the  land  ofSeir.']  Which  Esau,  it  seems,  had  con- 
quered in  Jacob's  absence,  according  to  the  blessing  of  his 
father,  (xxvii.  40.)  "  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live."  This 
Jacob  thought  fit  to  congratulate  to  him ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  try  how  he  stood  affected  towards  himself. 

The  country  o/Edom.]  So  it  was  called  in  Moses's  time. 

Ver.  4.  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  my  lord  Esau.]  He  calls 
bim  his  lord,  that  he  might  mollify  liis  anger,  if  any  re- 
mained, by  humble  language.  Which  sounded  as  if  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  the  birthright  he  had  purchased  of  him. 
This  also  was  the  style  wherein  others  addressed  them- 
selves to  Esau,  after  he  had  won  the  principality  of  Seir. 

Thy  servant  Jacob.]  These  are  submissive  words  also ; 
importing  his  inferiority. 

I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  &c.]  This  hath  the  same 
design  with  the  foregoing  words ;  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
much  inferior  to  Esau ;  having  been  a  servant  a  long  time 
to  Laban. 

Ver.  5.  And  I  have  oxen,  &c.]  Yet  he  adds  this,  that  he 
was  plentifully  provided  for,  lest  Esau  should  think  he 
came  a  begging,  and  might  prove  a  burden  to  him ;  so  the 
Hebrews  understand  it.  And  Maimonides  observes,  that 
he  mentions  only  oxen,  asses,  and  flocks  (i.  e.  of  sheep 
and  goats),  because  these  were  the  common  possessions  of 
all  men,  and  in  all  countries,  that  had  any  thing.  But 
horses  and  camels  were  not  ordinary  goods,  but  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  few  great  persons,  and  in  some  countries 
only:  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  39.)  Jacob  indeed 
had  camels,  (ver.  7. 15.  and  xxxi.  17.)  but,  it  is  likely,  they 
were  not  many,  and  he  had  no  great  breed  of  them. 

Men-servants  and  maid-servants.]  These  were  a  part  of 
their  possessions,  as  oxen  and  sheep  were;  which  they 
bought  and  sold ;  and  were  no  where  more  plentiful  than 
in  Syria  (from  whence  Jacob  came),  if  it  were  then  such  a 
country  as  it  was  in  aftertimes,  when  the  Roman  writers 
say,  they  were  "  servituti  nati,"  born  to  slavery. 

That  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight.]  He  courts  his  friend- 
ship, and  desires  he  would  favour  him,  and  not  hinder  him 
in  his  passage  to  their  old  father. 

Ver.  6.  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh 
to  meet  thee.]  They  reported,  no  doubt,  what  he  replied  to 
Jacob's  message;  and  this  coming  to  meet  him  signifies, 
that  he  gave  them  a  civil  reception:  and  pretended,  at 
least,  to  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  brother's  return ;  and  there- 
fore prepared  to  come  and  welcome  him  into  his  own 
country. 

Four  hundred  men  with  him.]  Nobly  attended ;  partly  to 
shew  his  greatness,  and  partly  to  do  honour  to  Jacob  by  a 
public  salutation. 

Ver^  7.  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid,  &c.]  Being  con- 
scious to  himself  what  cause  Esau  had  not  to  love  him. 


He  interpreted  his  coming  to  meet  him,  with  such  a  num- 
ber, otherwise  than  it  was  lispresented.  The  vision  of 
angels,  indeed,  who  met  him,  (ver.  1.)  might  have  fortified 
him  against  all  fear  of  Esau's  meeting  him :  but  the  first 
motions  of  such  passions  cannot  always  be  prevented. 

He  divided  the  people  tliat  were  with  him,  &c.]  Put  his 
family  and  all  belonging  to  him  in  as  good  a  posture  as  he 
was  able. 

Ver.  9.  O  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  &c.]  As  he  had 
prudently  disposed  all  things  for  the  preservation  of  his 
family,  at  least  of  some  of  them ;  so  he  addresses  himself 
to  God  (of  whose  goodness  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  had 
very  long  experience),  without  whose  favour  he  knew  the 
angels  themselves  could  do  nothing  for  him :  for  they  are 
his  host,  (ver.  2.)  and  act  only  by  his  command. 

Return  unto  thy  country.]  He  represents  to  God  that  he 
was  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  his  orders :  and  then  re- 
members him  of  his  gracious  promise,  "  I  will  deal  well 
with  thee." 

Ver.  10.  /  am  not  worthy,  &c.]  Next,  he  acknowledges 
what  God  had  done  for  him  already ;  and  how  unworthy 
he  was  of  the  smallest  part  of  it. 

With  my  staff.]  As  a  poor  traveller,  having  no  more 
than  I  could  carry  about  me.  Travellers  used  staffs  then, 
as  they  do  now,  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  defence. 

Ver.  11.  The  mother  with  the  children.]  i.  e.  My  whole 
family :  which  could  not  consist  with  God's  promise,  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  12.  As  the  sand  of  the  sea.]  The  words  of  God's 
promise  are  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  (xxviii.  14.)  But  that 
signified  the  same  with  what  God  had  said  to  Abraham, 
(xxii.  17.)  which  this  promise  authorised  him  to  apply  to 
himself,  as  the  seed  whom  he  intended  to  bless. 

Ver.  13.  He  lodged  there.]  i.  e.  In  Mahanaim,  or  there- 
abouts :  where  he  hoped  God  would  command  the  angels, 
which  he  had  seen,  to  protect  him. 

And  he  took  of  that  which  came  to  his  hand,  &c.]  Accord- 
ing to  this  translation,  he  took  what  he  first  lighted  upon, 
without  any  choice ;  being  still  in  a  passion  of  fear.  But 
the  Hebrew  phrase  TIO,  that  which  was  in  his  hand,  signi- 
fies what  was  in  his  power  to  present  him  withal,  viz.  such 
cattle  as  are  after  mentioned ;  though  he  had  no  jewels  or 
precious  raiment.  And  it  appears  that  he  chose  them  with 
great  consideration,  in  exact  proportions :  for  having  com- 
mended himself,  upon  such  good  grounds,  to  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty,  his  fear  vanished. 

Ver.  14.  Two  hundred  she-goats,  and  twenty  he-goats, 
&c.]  The  males  bare  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  females. 
And  so  it  was  in  the  rams  and  bulls ;  which  was  the  pro- 
portion Varro  saith  was  observed  in  his  days  and  country. 
(See  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  M.) 

Ver.  15.  Milch  camels.]  Who  had  lately  foaled:  for 
nothing  was  more  delicious  in  those  countries  (as  Bochart 
observes  out  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  many  other  authors, 
lb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  than  camels'  milk. 

Ver.  18.  It  is  a  present.]  With  which  he  hoped  to  sweeten 
him ;  there  being  a  great  power  in  gifts  to  win  men's  hearts, 
even  when  they  are  disaffected  :  as  the  wise  man  observes 
in  many  places,  (Prov.  xvii.  8.  xviii.  16,  &c.) 

Afid  behold,  he  is  behind  us.]  He  would  not  have  Esau 
think  that  he  was  afraid  to  see  him. 

Ver.  19.  And  so  he  commaitded  the  second,  &c.]  He  there- 
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fore  distributed  them  into  several  droves,  that  they  might 
make  a  greater  appearance ;  and  that  he  might  still  be  more 
and  more  pleased,  with  the  respect  which  was  shewn  him, 
and  the  present  intended  him.  For  every  new  drove,  and 
new  speech,  made  a  new  impression  upon  him. 

Ver.  21.  Lodged  that  night  in  the  company. 1  Or,  camp, 
I.  e.  where  he  pitched  the  tents  for  his  family. 

Ver.  22.  He  arose  up  that  night.]  Before  it  was  day ;  in 
the  last  watch  of  the  night. 

His  eleven  sons.]  i.  e.  All  his  children :  for  the  daughter 
is  comprehended. 

Passed  over  the  ford  Jabbock.]  This  was  a  little  river, 
flowing  from  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  and  falling  into 
Jordan,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth.  It 
was  in  one  place  fordable  ;  and  there  Jacob  first  passed 
over  himself,  to  try  the  depth  of  it. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  took  them  and  sent  them  over,  &c.] 
Having  tried  the  ford,  he  returned ;  and  caused  them  all 
to  pass  over :  and  so  (as  it  follows)  was  left  alone,  on  the 
ea.st  side  of  the  brook. 

Ver.  24.  And  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him.]  He  stayed 
alone,  in  all  likelihood,  that  he  might  commend  himself  and 
hi.s  family  to  God,  by  earnest  prayer :  which  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  xii.  4.  And  as  he  was 
praying,  or  when  he  had  done,  a  man  encountered  him, 
with  whom  he  grappled  ;  taking  him,  perhaps,  for  some  of 
Esau's  attendants  come  to  surprise  him.  For  it  was  so  dark, 
that  he  could  not  see  what  kind  of  countenance  he  had : 
or,  if  he  could,  angels  were  wont  to  appear  so  like  to  men, 
that  at  the  first  they  did  not  discern  the  difference.  Maimo- 
nides  fancies  all  this  was  done  in  a  prophetic  vision :  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  ii,  cap.  42.)  but  the  whole  narration  confutes 
this.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this  was  a  created 
angel,  or  the  Eternal  AOFOS,  as  many  of  the  ancient  fathers 
understood  it.  Whose  opinion  is  opposed  by  St.  Austin, 
(as  I  observed  upon  the  18th  chapter)  and  seems  to  me 
not  so  probable,  as  that  this  angel  was  one  of  God's  host, 
mentioned  ver.  2.  sent  from  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine 
Majesty ;  by  whose  order,  and  in  whose  presence,  he  strove 
with  Jacob,  in  such  manner  as  is  here  described.  In  short, 
I  take  him  to  be  one  of  those,  whom  the  Jews  call  angels 
of  the  presence;  that  wait  continually  upon  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  make  a  part  of  his  retinue.  (See  xxxv.  10.) 

Ver.  25.  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
him.]  Though  Jacob,  no  doubt,  was  extraordinarily 
strengthened  by  God  in  this  combat,  (Hosea  xii.  6.)  yet  the 
angel  who  represented  God  could  have  prevailed  against 
him,  if  his  orders  had  not  been  to  let  Jacob  have  the  better. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh.]  The  angel  gave  over 
the  combat ;  but  made  him  know,  by  this  light  touch,  what 
he  could  have  done,  if  he  had  pleased,  i.  e.  quite  overthrown 
him,  as  easily  as  he  had  made  him  go  limping.  This  dis- 
covered to  Jacob  that  he  was  more  than  a  man  who  wrestled 
with  him:  and  that  he  had  not  prevailed  against  him  by  his 
own  strength ;   but  by  the  power  of  God. 

The  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint.]  The  thigh- 
bone slipped  out  of  the  cavity,  or  socket,  into  which  it  was 
inserted. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  said.  Let  me  go.]  Though  the  angel  ceased 
to  wrestle  any  longer,  yet  Jacob  would  not  let  go  his  hold: 
and,  the  more  to  set  off  his  victory,  the  angel  seems  not  to 
be  able  to  break  from  him  without  his  consent. 


For  the  day  breaks.]  It  is  time  for  thee  to  follow  thy 
family  over  the  brook. 

And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.] 
By  this  it  plainly  appears,  Jacob  began  to  understand  who 
he  was. 

Ver.  27.  What  is  thy  name  ?]  The  angel  doth  not  yet  own 
his  quality ;  but  speaks  as  if  he  were  unacquainted  with 
Jacob. 

Ver.  28.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  mare  Jacob,  but 
Israel.]  i.  e.  Not  only  Jacob,  (as  this  expression  is  used 
1  Sam.  viii.  7.)  or  not  so  much  Jacob  as  Israel.  Which 
name  abolished  the  other,  in  his  posterity  :  who  were  called 
Israelites,  but  never  Jacobites. 

For  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men.] 
These  words  explain  the  end  and  intention  of  this  combat; 
which  was  to  shew,  that  he,  having  such  power  with  God 
as  to  prevail  over  one  of  his  ministers,  needed  not  fear  his 
brother  Esau.  So  the  Vulgar  Latin  expresses  it :  If  thou 
hast  been  strong  against  God,  how  much  more  shalt  thou 
prevail  with  men  ?  And  it  is  the  sense  of  our  translation, 
which  more  literally  renders  the  Hebrew  words.  Thou  hast 
behaved  thyself  like  a  prince  (so  the  word  Scharitha  imports) 
with  God,  and  with  men,  &c.  That  is,  hast  shewed  such 
an  heroic  spirit  (as  we  speak)  in  this  combat,  that  thou 
needest  not  fear  Esau  and  all  his  followers  :  this  victory  is 
an  assurance  that  thou  shalt  get  the  better  of  him. 

There  is  nobody  skilled  in  the  original  language,  but 
easily  sees  no  other  derivation  of  the  name  of  Israel  is  to 
be  sought  for,  but  what  is  contained  in  this  word  Scharitha  : 
which  gives  the  reason  of  it.  For  sar,  as  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves, signifies  a  prince  ;  and  the  jod  in  the  beginning,  is 
the  common  note  of  a  proper  name.  So  the  meaning  of 
Israel  is  as  much  as  a  prince  with  God. 

Ver.  29.  Jacob  asked  him  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  name]  Jacob  having  told  him  his  own  name,  desires 
him  to  requite  him  in  the  same  kind :  that  thereby  he  might 
more  certainly  know,  whether  he  was  an  angel  or  a  man. 
For  these  words  seem  to  demonstrate,  he  did  not  think  him 
to  be  God  himself. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  after  my  name  7]  Do  not  inquire 
after  it.  Rasi  thinks  angels  changed  their  names  according 
to  the  offices  and  functions  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

And  he  blessed  him  tliere.]  Renewed  the  blessing  which 
God  had  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  whereby 
Jacob  was  fully  satisfied  who  he  was :  for  he  pronounced 
this  blessing  in  the  name  of  God,  from  whom  he  came. 

Ver.  30.  /  have  seen  God  face  to  face.]  Been  admitted 
to  the  nearest  familiarity  with  him.  For  he  looked  upon 
this  angel  as  a  part  of  the  Schechinah ;  which  now  also, 
it  is  likely,  visibly  appeared,  and  made  him  call  this  place 
Peniel,  the  face  of  God.  Which  doth  not  import  that  the 
Schechinah  appeared  in  a  human  figure  (for  it  never  did), 
but  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, and  that  it  approached  very  near  him  ;  as  when  one 
friend  speaks  to  another /ace  to  face,  as  the  ancient  phrase 
was. 

And  my  life  was  preserved.]  This  is  commonly  inter- 
preted by  the  opinion,  which  was  in  old  time,  that  if  they 
saw  one  of  the  heavenly  ministers,  they  were  to  be  no  longer 
men  of  this  world,  but  die  presently.  But  it  may  refer  (as 
Menochius  observes)  to  the  principal  scope  of  the  combat, 
which  was  to  confirm  Jacob  against  the  fear  of  Esau  :  and 
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so  the  meaning  is,  I  doubt  not,  lam  safe,  God  will  preserve 
me  from  any  hurt  by  Esau. 

Ver.  31.  He  halted  upon  his  thigh.]  Because  the  hip-bone 
was  out  of  its  place.  Many  think  this  lasted  only  for  a 
time  ;  and  some  will  have  it,  that  the  angel  cured  him  be- 
fore he  got  to  Esau.  But  there  is  no  certainty  of  either  of 
these  conjectures. 

Ver.  33.  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the 
sinew  which  shrank,  &c.]  That  sinew  (or  tendon)  which 
fastens  the  hip-bone  in  it>»  socket :  which  comprehends 
the  flesh  of  that  muscle  which  is  connected  to  it.  He  that 
eat  of  this  was  to  be  beaten,  as  the  Jewish  masters  tell  us. 
(See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  p.  552.  Hotlinger  de 
Leg.  Hebr.  §.  3.  Vorstius  upon  Pirke  Eliezer,  p.  221.) 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1.  •/aCOB  lifted  up  his  eyes,  &c.]  Being  come  to 
his  family,  (whom  he  sent  before  him  over  the  brook,  xxxii. 
23.)  and  looking  about  him,  he  beheld  Esau  and  his  train 
at  some  distance  :  and  put  himself,  his  wives,  and  child- 
ren, in  good  order  to  meet  him. 

Ver.  2.  Joseph  hindermost.}  As  more  dear  to  him,  than 
any  of  the  rest:  for  he  did  not  yet  know  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  proceed  from  Judah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Leah. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  passed  over  before  them.}  Put  himself  in 
the  front  of  them. 

Bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times.]  At  some  con- 
venient distance  he  began  to  bow :  and  so,  at  every  other 
step,  or  more,  he  bowed  again  (seven  times)  till  he  came 
near  to  his  brother.  This  was  to  testify  the  great  honour 
he  had  for  him :  and  to  take  out  of  Esau's  mind  all  suspi- 
cion, that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  elder  brother. 

Ver.  4.  Esau  ran  to  meet  him.]  This  declares  the  for- 
wardness of  his  affection :  which  would  not  let  him  pro- 
ceed so  ceremoniously  as  Jacob  did. 

Kissed  him.]  This  word  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(as  fourteen  other  words  in  the  Bible  are)  with  four  unusual 
points  over  it :  to  denote,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  think, 
some  remarkable  thing ;  which  some  of  them  take  to  be, 
the  sincerity  of  Esau's  reconciliation  to  his  brother.  And 
truly,  if  he  heartily  pardoned  the  injurj-,  which  he  con- 
ceived Jacob  had  done  him,  it  is  much  to  be  noted;  and 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  he  was  become  a  good 
man.  And  so  Mart.  Bucer,  I  remember,  understood  it, 
in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans: 
where  he  makes  this  an  argument  that  Esau  was  not  a 
reprobate,  as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  If  it  be  said  that 
God  deterred  him  from  doing  his  brother  any  hurt,  it  is 
more  than  can  be  proved.  For  it  is  recorded  indeed  that 
God  threatened  Laban  in  such  a  manner,  that  be  durst  not 
meddle  with  him:  but  no  such  thing  is  said  of  Esau,  though 
it  would  have  been  of  more  concern  to  have  recorded  the 
same  here,  if  Moses  had  known  of  any  suoh  Divine  appa- 
rition to  him. 

Ver.  7.  Joseph  and  Rachel.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  here 
observe,  that  Joseph  goes  before  his  mother ;  but  the  mo- 
thers of  all  the  rest  went  before  their  children  :  of  which,  I 
think,  it  is  not  needful  to  seek  a  reason.  For  it  is  likely 
Moses  did  not  take  care  to  place  his  words  exactly.  Or, 
if  he  did,  no  more  ought  to  be  made  of  it  than  this  ;  that 
Joseph  being  a  goodly  child,  his  mother  put  him  before 


her;  as  we  commonly  do,  when  we  would  shew  a  child  to 
advantage.  Or,  he  being  very  young  and  a  forward  child, 
stepped  before  his  mother,  as  children  are  wont  to  do,  when 
some  fine  show  appears  which  they  eagerly  desire  to  behold. 

Ver.  8.  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drove  ?  &c.]  The 
servants,  no  doubt,  had  told  him,  (as  their  master  had 
ordered,  xxxii.  17,  &c.)  but  he  asks  Jacob  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  declare  how  little  he  needed  or  de- 
sired such  a  present. 

These  are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord.]  To 
testify  my  respect  to  thee,  that  I  may  obtain  thy  favour  and 
good-will  towards  me.  For  inferiors  were  wont  to  approach 
to  their  superiors  with  presents,  to  make  themselves  the 
more  kindly  accepted.  And  it  is  observable,  that  as  he 
and  all  his  made  such  obeisance  to  Esau,  as  signified  he 
was  his  servant,  (as  he  calls  himself,  ver.  5.)  so  he  still 
honours  Esau  by  the  name  of  his  lord. 

Ver.  9.  /  have  enough,  my  brother,  &c.]  In  this  he  shews 
himself  not  to  be  of  a  covetous  humour  :  but  as  free  fiom 
that  vice  as  from  revenge. 

Ver.  10.  If  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight.]  If  thou 
lovest  me. 

.4s  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God.]  For  Esau's  kind 
reception  of  him,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  as  a  token  of 
the  Divine  favour  towards  him.  Some  think  by  God  may 
be  meant  an  angel,  or  great  man :  into  whose  presence, 
inferiors,  as  I  said,  were  wont  to  approach  with  presents. 

And  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.]  Received  me  kindly. 

Ver.  11.  Take  my  blessing.]  i.  e.  My  present,  as  we  ex- 
pound it  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xxv.  27. 

/  have  enough.]  It  is  a  larger  word  in  the  Hebrew,  than 
that  used  by  Esau,  ver.  9.  signifying  that  he  had  enough  to 
spare  of  all  sorts  of  things  :  and  therefore  Esau  needed  not 
fear  his  impoverishment,  by  accepting  this  present. 

Ver.  12.  And  lie  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey,  &c.]  Esau 
invites  him  to  go  along  with  him,  to  the  land  of  Seir,  and 
there  refresh  himself. 

/  will  go  before  thee.]  Shew  thee  the  way,  and  conduct 
thee. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  said  unto  him,  &c.]  t.  e.  Jacob  said  this 
in  excuse,  that  he  could  not  go  so  fast  as  Esau ;  and  there- 
fore desired  to  follow  after  by  easy  journeys. 

Children  are  tender.]  Joseph  was  not  above  six  or  sevea 
years  old. 

Flocks  and  herds  ivith  young.]  The  Hebrew  word  aloth 
(in  1  Sam.  vi.  7.)  signifies  kine  that  had  sucking  calves. 
Unto  which  sense  Bochart  inclines  in  this  place  ;  and  so 
do  Jonathan,  Onkelos,  and  other  ancient  interpreters.  (See 
his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.) 

Are  with  me.]  Must  be  looked  after  very  carefully. 

All  the  flock  will  die.2  i.e.  All  that  are  big  with  young  ; 
or,  have  newly  brought  forth  young. 

Ver.  1 4.  /  will  lead  on  softly.]  Follow  thee  with  a  gentle 
pace ;  such  as  the  flocks  and  children  can  bear. 

According  as  the  cattle  that  go  before  me.]  It  was  ob- 
served before,  (xxx.  30.)  that  Maimonides  interprets  this 
phrase,  leregel,for  the  sake :  and  so  he  understands  it  here, 
with  respect  to  the  cattle  and  children.  (More  Nevoch.  par. 
i.  cap.  28.)  Or,  because  of  the  cattle,  &c.  that  they  may  not 
be  overdriven. 

Until  I  come  to  my  lord,  unto  Seir.]  Moses  omits  this 
journey  to  Seir,  as  he  doth  his  visit  to  his  father  :  which 
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one  cannot  think  he  defeiTed  for  so  many  years,  as  were 
between  his  return  to  Canaan,  and  the  mention  of  his  coming 
to  Mamre,  (xxxv.  27.)  Or,  Jacob  was  hindered,  perhaps, 
by  something  which  he  could  not  foresee,  from  performing 
this  promise  to  his  brother :  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  gave 
him  an  account,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to  break  his 
word. 

Ver.  It5.  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee,  &c.]  He  would  have 
left  some  of  his  followers  with  Jacob,  to  shew  him  the  way, 
and  to  be  a  guard  to  him ;  or  honourably  attend  him. 

Let  me  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord.~\  In  this  also 
be  so  kind  as  to  gratify  my  desire,  (xxxiv.  11.) 

Ver.  16.  Esau  rtturned  that  day.]  The  same  day  they  met 
together ;  because  he  would  not  be  a  burden  to  Jacob. 

Ver.  17.  Journeyed  to  Succoth.]  After  he  had  been  with 
his  brother  in  Seir,  if  he  did  follow  him  thither;  as  it  is 
likely  he  did,  though  not  here  mentioned :  no  more  than 
the  entertainment  he  gave  him,  and  such-like  things ;  which 
one  caimot  think  were  wanting  at  this  meeting. 

Built  him  a  house.]  Intending  to  make  some  stay  in  this 
place. 

Ver.  18.  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem.] 
Or,  he  came  safe  and  sound  (so  the  Hebrews  generally 
understand  the  word  Shalem)  to  that  city  called  Shechem. 
And  it  may  refer  either  to  the  soundness  of  his  leg ;  which 
was  perfectly  well,  so  that  he  halted  no  longer  :  or,  to  the 
safety  of  his  person ;  in  that  he  was  not  at  all  hurt  by  Esau : 
or,  rather,  to  the  safety  of  every  thing  he  had  :  no  evil  acci- 
dent having  befallen  him,  of  any  sort,  since  he  left  Laban. 
Which  is  the  rather  now  mentioned,  because  in  the  next 
chapter  Moses  gives  a  relation  of  a  very  sad  misfortune, 
which  befel  his  family. 

When  he  came  from  Padan-Aram.]  Some  think  this 
needed  not  to  have  been  added  :  w  hereas  it  expresses  more 
fully  what  was  said  before,  that  he  came  safe  all  the  way 
from  thence  hither. 

And  pitched  his  tent  before  the  city.]  Because  it  was  the 
sabbath-day,  saith  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  out  of  the  Hebrew 
doctors  (Probl.  viii.  de  Creatione),  which  made  him  stop 
and  rest  here,  and  not  enter  the  city,  till  it  was  ended.  But 
this  is  a  mere  fancy,  for  the  rest  from  all  labours  on  this 
day  was  not  commanded  to  be  observed  till  they  came 
out  of  Egypt :  and  the  true  reason  of  pitching  his  tent  here, 
was  for  the  convenience  of  pasturage. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  afield.]  He  made  a 
small  purchase,  that  he  might  be  the  less  imposed  upon  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country :  who  had  disturbed  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  about  the  wells  they  digged  in  the  ground 
they  hired  of  them. 

For  a  hundred  pieces  of  money.]  The  margin  hath  a 
hundred  lambs.  But  this  is  the  right  translation,  as  ap- 
pears from  Acts  vii.  16.  And  Bochart  hath  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  shew  that  kesita  doth  not  signify  a  lamb, 
but  some  sort  of  money :  though  of  what  value  is  uncertain, 
(par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  43.)  For  a 
great  while  before  this  time  money  was  in  use ;  with  which 
they  trafficked,  and  not  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for 
another.    (See  xxiii.  )(».) 

Ver.  20.  Called  it  El-Elohe-Israel.]  This  altar  is  dedi- 
cated to  God,  the  God  of  Israel ;  who  had  delivered  him 
from  Laban  and  Esau,  and  lately  honoured  him  with  a  new 
name,  importing  his  great  power  with  him. 
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Ver.  1.  rrENT  out.]  From  her  mother's  tent,  which  was 
without  the  city,  (xxxiii.  18.) 

To  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.]  Into  the  city  of  She- 
chem, to  look  about  her  with  the  young  women  (as  the 
Hebrew  word  imports),  who,  as  Josephus  relates,  celebrated 
a  festival  at  this  time,  where  some  fine  spectacles  were  pre- 
sented. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  Shechem.]  From  whom  the  city,  per- 
haps, had  its  name. 

Prince  of  the  country.]  Or  one  of  the  prime  nobility  of 
the  country,  (ver.  'lO.) 

Took  her,  &c.]  By  force  (as  both  the  Targums  and 
many  others  understand  it),  and  ravished  her.  From  whence 
we  learn,  that  this  was  done  some  years  after  Jacob's  return 
into  Canaan:  for  then  Dinah  was  not  much  older  than 
Joseph;  and  now  we  must  suppose  her,  at  least,  fifteen. 
And  indeed  the  bloody  fact  of  her  brethren  shews  as  much, 
who  must  be  grown  up  to  be  men :  which  they  were  not 
when  Jacob  returned  to  Canaan ;  the  eldest  of  them  being 
then  scarcely  a  stripling  of  fourteen  years  old. 

Ver.  3.  His  soul  clave  unto  Dinah.]  He  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her  :  for  be  loved  her  extremely,  as  it  fol- 
lows in  the  next  words. 

Spake  kindly  to  the  damsel]  Courted  her  to  marry  him, 
with  such  professions  of  sincere  afi"ection,  as  might  gain 
her  heart,  notwithstanding  the  injury  he  had  done  her. 

Ver.  4.  Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife.]  Treat  with  her  father 
about  our  marriage. 

Ver.  5.  And  Jacob  heard,  &c.]  By  some  of  Dinah's  ser- 
vants or  companions  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  that  she 
went  out  alone. 

Now  his  sons  were  with  the  cattle  in  the  field.]  Which  he 
had  lately  purchased,  (xxxiii.  19.)  or,  in  some  hired  ground 
remote  from  the  city. 

Held  his  peace,  &c.]  Took  no  notice  of  what  he  heard  ; 
till  he  could  have  their  advice  and  assistance. 

Ver.  6.  And  Hamor  went  out.]  Of  the  city,  to  treat  with 
Jacob  in  his  tent,  (xxxiii.  18.) 

Ver.  7.  A7id  the  sons  of  Jacob,  &c.]  As  they  were  treat- 
ing, in  came  Jacob's  sons :  who,  hearing  how  their  sister 
had  been  abused,  were  very  much  afflicted,  and  no  less 

angry. 

Wrought  folly  in  Israel]  Or,  against  Israel  Committed 
a  wickedness,  highly  to  the  disgrace  and  injury  of  Israel's 

family. 

Which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done.]  Contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations ;  that  a  virgin  should  be  violated  without  punish- 
ment.    So  Rasi. 

Ver.  8.  Hamor  communed  with  them.]  With  the  whole 
family,  Jacob,  Leah,  and  Dinah's  brethren. 

Longeth.]  Is  extremely  in  love. 

For  your  daughter.]  The  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah ; 
unto  whom  he  speaks  in  the  presence  of  her  brethren. 

Ver.  9.  And  make  ye  marriages  with  us,  &c.]  Become 
one  people  with  us,  (ver.  10.) 

Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us.]  Settle  yourselves 
among  us. 

And  the  land  shall  be  before  you.]  In  any  part  of  our 
country. 
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Dwell  ye.]  He  repeats  it  again,  to  beget  in  them  a  con- 
fidence of  a  settlement  among  them ;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges ;  as  much  as  if  they  bad  been 
natives. 

And  trade  ye.l    Exercise  what  traffic  you  please  up  and 
down  the  country,  without  any  let  or  impediment. 
And  get  you  possessions  therein!]  Purchase  land. 
Ver.  11.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes.]  Grant  this  pe- 
tition, which  my  father  makes  in  my  behalf,  (xxxiii.  15.) 

Aiul  xohat  ye  shall  say  unto  me,  &c.]  Make  your  own 
terms,  I  will  agree  to  them. 

Ver.  12.  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift.]  This 
shews  more  fully,  that  the  custom  of  those  times  was  (as 
was  noted  upon  xxix.  18.)  for  men  to  give  money  for  their 
wives.  But  there  was  a  greater  reason  for  a  dowry  now, 
and  a  large  one  too ;  that  he  might  make  compensation  for 
the  wrong  he  had  done.  For  there  was  a  natural  equity  in 
those  laws  of  Moses,  (Exod.  xxii.  16.  Deut.  xxii.  28.)  by 
which  men  were  bound  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  fathers ; 
if,  either  by  incitement  or  violence,  they  had  abused  their 
daughters. 

Dowry  and  gift  seem  to  be  distinct  things  :  the  dowry 
being  given  to  the  parents,  the  gift  to  the  kindred. 

Ver.  13.  The  sons  of  Jacob  answered,  &c.]  Hence  some 
infer,  that,  by  the  custom  of  those  days,  the  consent  of  the 
brethren  was  required,  rather  than  the  parents :  for  the 
sons  of  Jacob  here  make  the  contract,  as  Laban  had  done 
with  Abraham's  servant,  (xxiv.  50.)  But  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  think,  that  Jacob  left  it  to  them  to  consider  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  in  a  matter  which  required  great  delibera- 
tion, and  then  to  report  their  opinion  to  him,  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  her,  and  right  to  dispose  of  her. 

Ver.  14.  We  cannot  do  this  thing.]  It  is  against  our  re- 
ligion. Which  was  partly  true ;  for  though  Jacob  himself 
had  married  one  whose  father  was  uncircumcised  (as  Isaac 
had  done  before  him),  yet  by  degrees  this  opinion  prevailed 
among  them,  till  it  was  established  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

For  that  were  a  reproach  to  tis.]  They  plead  honour  as 
well  as  conscience. 

Ver.  15.  In  this  will  we  consent  unto  you,]  Upon  these 
terms  we  will  agree  to  the  match. 

Ver.  17.  We  will  take  our  daughter  and  be  gone.]  By  this 
it  appears  they  treated  in  their  father's  name,  as  was  noted 
before,  ver.  13. 

Ver.  18.  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  Sec]  It  may 
.seem  strange  they  should  so  easily  consent  to  be  circum- 
cised, till  we  consider  how  passionately  Shechem  loved 
Dinah,  and  the  great  aiTection  Hamor  had  to  Shechem : 
who  was  his  beloved  son,  (ver.  19.)  Besides,  this  was  but  a 
poor  prince,  and  his  city  little  and  mean :  which  he  thought 
to  enrich  and  strengthen  by  Jacob's  family  (who  were  very 
wealthy)  being  incorporated  with  them,  (ver.  23.) 

Ver.  19.  He  was  more  honourable.]  In  greater  esteem 
with  his  father,  and  all  the  family,  than  any  other  belonging 
to  it. 

Ver.  20.  Came,  unto  the  gate  of  their  city.]  Where  all 
public  aiTairs  were  transacted. 

And  communed  with  the  men  of  the  city.]  Such  great 
matters  could  not  be  concluded  without  the  public  consent. 
(See  xxiii.  18.  xxix.  22.) 

Ver,  21.  These  men  are  peaceable.]  They  use  many  argu- 
ments to  persuade  the  people  to  consent :  and  the  first  is. 


that  the  Israelites  had  hitherto  lived  inoffensively  among 
them. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein.]  By  a  pub- 
lic decree,  or  law. 

For  tlie  land  is  large  enough.]  This  is  the  second  argu- 
ment, there  was  land  enough  in  their  country  uncultivated, 
which  these  men  would  improve. 

Ver.  23.  Shall  not  their  cattle,  8cc.]  This  is  the  greatest 
argument  of  all ;  taken  from  the  profit  they  should  have  by 
them;  the  gain  of  no  less  than  all  Uiey  had.  Which  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  they  intended  to  overpower  them, 
and  seize  upon  all  their  stock ;  but  that,  by  intermarriages, 
their  estates  would  be  inherited  by  them,  as  much  as  by  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  24.  All  that  v)ent  out  of  the  gate  of  his  city.]  i.  e.  All 
the  citizens  (xxiii.  18.)  who  were  met  together  in  the  com- 
mon-hall (or  place  of  public  assemblies),  and  were  soon 
persuaded  to  yield  to  the  reasons  which  had  persuaded 
their  rulers. 

Ver.  26.  On  the  third  day,  when  they  were  sore.]  And 
began  to  be  a  little  feverish.  For  the  greatest  pain  and  an- 
guish, the  Jews  observe,  was  upon  the  third  day  after  cir- 
cumcision, which  very  much  indisposed  them.  (See  Pirke 
Eliez.  cap.  29.  and  Vorstius's  Annotations,  p.  195.)  And 
indeed  Hippocrates  observes  the  same  of  all  wounds  and 
ulcers ;  that  they  are  then  most  inflamed,  by  a  conflux  of 
sharp  humours  to  them. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  &c.]  With  their  servants :  for 
they  two  alone  could  not  destroy  a  whole  city,  though  but 
small. 

Slew  all  the  tnales.]  The  women  and  children  in  those 
days  were  always  spared  in  the  most  deadly  wars  :  as  when 
the  Midianites  were  killed,  Numb.  xxxi.  7.  9.  and  the 
Edomites,  1  Kings,  xi.  16.  And  so  Moses  commanded  they 
should  do  even  with  the  Canaanites,  Deut.  xx.  13, 14.  See 
Bochart,  par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  56.  Selden  de  Jure 
N.  and  G.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  p.  745.  and  de  Synedr.  lib.  i. 
p.  81. 

Ver.  26.  TooA;  Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  house.]  Where  it 
seems  she  remained,  after  the  rape  he  had  committed,  in 
hope  of  a  marriage. 

And  went  out.]  Carried  her  home. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  sons  of  Jacob.]  The  rest  of  his  sons 
(who  were  able  to  bear  arms)  came  after  the  slaughter,  and 
helped  to  plunder  the  city.  Thus  they  were  all  involved  in 
the  guilt,  which  was  very  great  and  manifold  ;  as  JJonlre- 
rius,  and,  out  of  him,  Menochius,  have  observed. 

Because  they  had  defiled.]  Their  prince  had  defiled  her : 
whose  fact,  it  seems,  they  did  not  disapprove :  and  there- 
fore it  is  imputed  to  them  all,  as  the  cause  of  their  slaugh-> 
ter. 

Ver.  28.  They  took  their  sheep,  &c.]  It  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  of  Bonfrerius,  that  Jacob  caused  all  these  to  be 
restored  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  slain :  whom  he 
set  at  liberty. 

Atid  spoiled  even  all  that  was  in  the  hottse.]  Of  Hamor 
and  Shechem :  which,  perhaps,  they  kept  to  themselves,  in 
compensation  of  the  wrong  he  had  done ;  and  none  of  the 
family,  perhaps,  surviving  to  own  them. 

Ver.  30.  Ye  have  troubled  me.]  Disturbed  my  quiet,  and 
made  it  unsafe  for  me  to  live  in  this  country ;  where  I  hoped 
to  have  settled. 
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Made  me  to  stink,  &c.]  Made  me  odious  to  all  the  coun- 
try, as  a  murderer,  a  robber,  and  a  breaker  of  my  faith. 

Ver.  31.  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  a  har- 
lot ?]  As  with  a  common  whore,  that  prostituted  herself  to 
his  lust  ?  If  she  had  done  so,  there  had  been  no  ground  for 
their  quarrel  (according  to  the  Hebrew  doctors),  because 
Shechem  had  not  then  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (as  they  speak),  i.  e.  the  right  of  nations :  which 
was  not  violated  by  a  man's  lying  with  a  single  woman,  by 
her  free  consent.  But  Dinah  being  forced  and  violently 
ravished  (as  they  take  the  sense  of  ver.  2.  to  be),  they 
tell  their  father  they  might  right  themselves  by  making 
war  upon  them.  For  there  was  no  other  way  to  deal  with 
princes,  whom  they  could  not  implead  in  any  court ;  and 
tlierefore  betook  themselves  to  arms.  (See  Mr.  Selden, 
lib.  vii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  juxta  Hebr.  cap.  5.) 
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Ver.  1.  A.ND  God  said  unto  Jacob.}  There  were  several 
ways,  as  Maimonides  observes,  whereby  God  communi- 
cated himself  to  the  prophets.  Unto  whom  he  is  said  some- 
times, to  speak  by  an  angel  in  a  dream,  as  he  did  to  Jacob, 
xxxi.  11.  Sometimes  by  an  angel,  without  any  mention 
how  it  was,  whether  in  a  dream  or  vision,  or  not :  of  which 
he  teikes  this  place  to  be  an  instance ;  and  verse  the  10th 
of  this  chapter,  and  xxii.  15.  Thirdly,  In  other  places 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  angel,  but  of  God  alone  speak- 
ing ;  yet  in  a  vision,  or  dream,  xv.  1.  And,  lastly,  God  i.^ 
said  to  speak  absolutely,  neither  in  a  dream,  nor  vision, 
nor  by  angel,  xii.  1.  xxxi.  3.  (More  Nevochim,  par.  ii. 
cap.  42.)  In  which  classes  I  think  he  might  have  put  this 
apparition  to  Jacob,  as  well  as  that  last  mentioned :  for 
there  is  no  difference  between  them  but  this,  that  in  the 
former  place  (xxxi.  3.)  it  is  said.  The  Lord  said  unto  Jacob; 
and  here,  God  said  unto  Jacob. 

Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there.]  By  this  advice 
God  shewed  he  still  took  care  of  him ;  and  delivered  him 
from  the  fear  he  was  in  of  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites. 
Who,  one  would  think,  detested  the  fact  of  Shechem  ;  or, 
else  it  may  seem  strange  that  they  did  not  immediately  cut 
oflf  Jacob  and  his  family,  who  had  taken  such  a  terrible 
revenge  for  it ;  but  let  them  remove  quietly  to  Bethel.  But 
Moses  gives  us  the  true  reason  of  this,  ver.  5. 

Make  there  an  altar.]  Perform  a  vow  which  thou  madest 
in  that  place,  (xxviii.  20 — 22.)  Some  wonder  Jacob  made 
no  more  haste  to  this  place,  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  (for  now  he  had  been  about  nine  years  in  Canaan), 
and  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  fancy  God  punished  him 
for  deferring  so  long  to  go  thither  (where  he  promised  to 
worship  him,  if  he  prospered  his  journey  and  brought  him 
back  again  in  safety),  by  suffering  his  daughter  Dinah  to 
be  ravished.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  met  with  ob- 
structions, which  made  it  not  safe  for  him,  as  yet,  to  go 
thither;  or,  that  he  waited  till  God,  who  had  conducted 
him  hitherto,  should  direct  him  to  take  his  journey  to  that 
place.  For,  it  is  very  probable,  he  inquired  of  him  about 
his  removal. 

Ver.  2.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  household,  &c.]  Being 
to  perform  a  solenm  sacrifice  to  God,  he  calls  upon  his 
family  to  prepare  themselves  for  it. 
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And  to  all  that  were  with  him.]  Hired  servants  who  lived 
with  him. 

Put  away  the  strange  gods.]  Rachel  had  her  father's  te- 
raphim,  which  now,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  she  confessed. 
And  he  suspected  there  might  be  some  among  the  men-ser- 
vants and  maid-servants  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Meso- 
potamia, (xxxii.  5.)  where  there  was  much  superstition : 
and  that  in  the  sacking  of  Shechem  they  might  bring  away 
some  images  with  them  (for  the  sake  of  the  silver  and  gold) 
which  they  kept  secretly  among  them. 

And  be  clean.]  Wash  your  bodies,  as  Aben  Ezra  truly 
interprets  it :  for  this  was  the  ancient  rite  of  cleansing. 
Wherein  he  seems  to  have  followed  Jonathan,  who  thus 
paraphrases  it.  Purify  yourselves  from  the  pollution  of  the 
slain,  whom  ye  have  touched  ;  referring  it  to  the  foregoing 
slaughter  of  the  people  of  Shechem. 

And  change  your  garments.]  Put  on  clean  clothes.  Which 
was  but  a  reasonable  injunction,  being  to  appear  before 
the  Divine  Majesty;  in  whose  presence  it  was  rudeness  to 
be  seen  in  sordid  raiment :  especially  in  those  wherein  they 
had  newly  defiled  themselves  by  a  bloody  slaughter.  These 
two,  I  doubt  not,  were  pious  customs,  which  their  godly 
ancestors  had  observed,  from  the  beginning  of  offering  so- 
lemn sacrifices.  It  being  very  unseemly  to  appear  before 
a  great  man  in  dirty  apparel,  or  with  a  sweaty  body.  And 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  look  upon  these  as  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  the  like  purity  in  their  minds  and 
hearts.  All  nations  retained  these  washings  and  white  rai- 
ment, when  they  performed  the  solemn  offices  of  religion : 
which  were  not  derived  from  idolaters,  but  from  the  purest 
antiquity. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods.] 
Which,  it  seems  by  this  expression,  were  numerous. 

And  the  ear-rings  that  ivere  in  their  ears.]  In  the  ears  of 
the  idols ;  for  there  was  no  harm  in  the  ear-rings  they  wore 
themselves.  So  some  interpret  it;  not  considering  that, 
besides  the  ear-rings  which  were  ornaments,  there  were 
others  worn  in  the  nature  of  amulets ;  or  for  some  other 
superstitious  uses,  having  the  effigies  of  some  god  or 
other;  or  some  symbolical  notes,  in  which  they  fancied 
there  was  some  power  to  preserve  them  from  several  mis- 
chiefs. Maimonides,  in  his  book  of  Idolatry,  cap.  7.  men- 
tions such  idolatrical  rings,  as  were  utterly  unlawful  to  be 
used ;  and  vessels  marked  with  the  image  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  a  dragon :  which  were  symbols  of  divinity  among 
the  heathen;  who  made  marks  also  in  several  parts  of 
their  bodies. 

And  Jacob  hid  them.]  Buried  them  in  the  earth;  after  he 
had  first  broken  them  in  pieces  (as  some  think),  or  melted 
them,  as  Moses  and  Hezekiah  did,  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  2  Kings 
xviii.  4.  Which,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  but  a  tale  which  is  told 
of  the  Samaritans ;  that  they  digged  up  tlicse  idols  and 
worshipped  them.  (See  Hottinger,  Smegma  Orient,  p.  359.) 

Under  an  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.]  It  was  so  un- 
known under  what  oak  this  was,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
their  opinion,  who  think  this  was  the  same  oak  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  26.  For  he  intended  to  abolish  the  me- 
mory of  these  idols ;  and  therefore  hid  them,  where  he 
thought  nobody  would  find  them. 

It  took  up  some  time  to  do  all  this ;  and  yet  the  people  of 
the  land  did  not  fall  upon  Jacob's  family :  the  providence 
of  God  watching  over  him,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 
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Ver.  5.  And  they  journeyed :  and  the  terror  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  the  cities  round  about  them,  &c.]  Here  is  the 
true  reason  why  the  country  did  not,  at  least,  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  Jacob's  family,  when  they  marched  away;  be- 
cause God  made  a  panic  fear  to  fall  upon  them.  Who 
otherwise  (one  would  guess  by  this)  had  an  inclination  to 
be  revenged  for  the  destruction  of  Shechem.  For  though 
they  could  not  justify  the  fact  of  Shechem;  yet  they  might 
think  Jacob's  sous  too  cruel  in  the  punishment  of  it :  for 
their  own  father  was  of  that  opinion. 

Vcr.  6.  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz."]  See  xxviii.  19. 

Ver.  7.  Built  there  an  altar,  &c.]  And  ofl'ered  sacrifices 
of  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  performing  his  promise  to  him, 
beseeching  him  still  to  continue  his  care  of  him. 

Ver.  8.  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  died.]  She  went  to  at- 
tend Rebekah,  when  she  was  married  to  Isaac:  which 
troubles  the  Jews  to  give  an  account  how  she  came  here, 
into  Jacob's  family.  R.  Solomon  solves  it  thus :  that  Re- 
bekah having  promised  Jacob  when  he  went  away,  to  send 
for  him,  (xxvii.  45.)  she  performed  this  promise  by  De- 
borah :  whom  she  sent  to  Padan-Aram  to  invite  him  home 
and  in  her  return  she  died  here.  But  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Jacob  had  been  at  his  father's  house, 
before  this  time ;  and  Rebekah  being  dead  (whether  be- 
fore or  after  is  uncertain),  Deborah  was  desirous  to  live 
with  his  wives,  who  were  her  countrywomen:  and  that 
her  death  is  here  mentioned  (though  we  read  nothing  of 
Rebekah's)  to  give  an  account  how  this  oak  came  by  the 
name  of  Allon-Bacuth,  in  aftertimes. 

Under  an  oak.]  There  were  many  about  Bethel,  near  to 
which  there  was  a  wood,  or  forest ;  out  of  which  the  bears 
came,  who  devoured  the  children  that  cursed  Elisha, 
(2  Kings  ii.  23.)  And  under  an  oak  also  the  old  prophet 
found  the  man  of  God  sitting,  as  he  went  from  Bethel, 
(1  Kings  xiii.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  &c.]  The 
Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  who  bade  him  go  to  Bethel, 
(ver.  1.)  appeared  to  him  when  he  came  there,  in  a  most 
glorious  manner :  as  he  had  done  when  he  lodged  there  in 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  (xxviii.  13.) 

Ver.  10.  Israel  shall  be  thy  name.]  This  is  a  far  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  Jacob  :  and  therefore  by  it 
thou  shalt  be  commonly  called.  For  the  name  of  Jacob 
was  given  him  from  the  supplanting  of  his  brother,  and  get- 
ting the  advantage  of  him :  but  this  of  Israel  from  his 
prevalence  over  the  angel  of  God. 

And  he  called  his  niime  Israel.]  He  solemnly  confirmed 
that  name,  which  was  given  him  before  by  bis  angel, 
(xxxii.  28.) 

This  seems  to  me  to  prove,  that  it  was  no  more  than 
an  angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  told  him  his 
name  should  be  changed.  For,  if  it  had  been  God  him- 
self, Jacob  was  as  much  satisfied  then,  as  he  could  be 
now,  that  Israel  should  be  his  name.  But  I  take  it,  God 
reserved  the  declaration  of  it  from  his  own  mouth,  till 
this  time  :  when  he  ratified  what  he  had  before  spoken 
by  his  angel. 

•  And  thus  I  find  (since  I  noted  this)  St.  Jerome  under- 
stood this  passage ;  whose  words  are  these :  "  Dudum  ne- 
quaquam  ei  nomen  ab  angelo  imponitur,"  &c.  This  name 
was  not  heretofore  imposed  on  him  by  the  angel ;  who  only 
foretold  that  God  would  impose  it  on  him :  that  tlierefore 


which  was  there  promised  should  be,  we  are  here  taught  was 
fulfilled. 

Ver.  11.  /  am  God  Almighty,  &c.]  Here  God  renews 
his  promise  to  him,  as  he  had  often  done  to  Abraham.  He 
had  first  blessed  him  by  Lsaac,  (xxviii.  3.)  when  he  sent 
him  from  home.  Then  he  himself  blessed  him,  when  he 
appeared  to  him,  the  first  night  of  his  journey  (ver.  13. 
of  that  chapter) ;  and  now  again,  when  he  was  come  back 
to  the  very  same  place,  where  he  blessed  him  before. 
And  he  speaks  to  him  by  the  name  of  El-Shaddai,  i.  e. 
God  all-sufficient :  the  very  same  whereby  his  father  had 
blessed  him,  (xxviii.  3.)  and  whereby  God  blessed  Abra- 
ham, (xvii.  1.) 

Ver.  13.  And  God  went  up  from  him.]  It  is  evident  by 
this,  that  a  visible  majesty,  or  glory,  appeared  to  him  at 
this  time  :  from  whence  the  foregoing  words  were  spoken 
to  him  :  which  being  done,  it  went  up  towards  heaven.  In 
the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  went  up  from  upon  him,  or 
over  him;  and  the  very  same  is  said  of  Abraham,  (xvii. 
22.)  as  if  ttie  Schechinah  appeared  over  his  head  in  great 
lustre  ;  whilst  he  perhaps  lay  prostrate  upon  the  ground. 

Ver.  14.  Set  up  a  pillar  in  that  place.]  To  be  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Divine  Goodness ;  who  there  appeared  to  him; 
and  made  him  such  gracious  promises,  as  those  beforemen- 
tioned,  (ver.  11,  12.)  And  to  serve  for  an  altar  whereon 
to  offer  sacrifice.  For  so  the  word  matzebath  signifies, 
(Hosea  iii.  4.)  And  therefore  Isaiah  seems  to  make  an^ 
altar  and  a  pillar  the  same  thing,  (xix.  19.) 

Poured  a  drink-offering  thereon.]  To  consecrate  it  unto 
the  solemn  service  of  God.  For  which  end  he  poured 
oil  upon  it,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  stone,  (xxviii.  18.) 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  a  principal  part  of  this  pillar. 
And  having  done  all  this,  we  are  to  suppose  he  not  only 
offered  sacrifice,  but  paid  the  tenth  of  all  that  God  had 
given  him,  according  to  his  vow,  (xxviii.  ult.) 

Ver.  15.  Called  the  name  of  the  place.]  Or,  rather,  of 
that  place;  that  famous  place,  which  God  hath  made  so 
remarkable  by  his  goodness  to  him.  For  the  Hebrews, 
not  without  reason,  make  the  he  before  makom  to  add  an 
emphasis  to  that  word. 

Bethel.]  i.  e.  The  house  of  God.  So  he  said  he  would 
make  this  place,  (xxviii.  22.)  and  now  he  is  as  good  as  his 
word,  by  renewing  the  name  he  had  given  it  thirty  years 
before,  when  he  first  went  into  Mesopotamia. 

Ver.  16.  And  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath.]  When  they  were  come  within  a  little  of  Ephrath. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  a  little  is  chibrath  :  whose  precise 
signification  is  uncertain.  Benjamin  Tudelensis  saith,  this 
place  was  within  half  a  mile  and  a  little  more  of  Ephrath. 
(See  his  Itinerar.  p.  47.  and  Const.  L'  Empereur  on  the 
place,  p.  176.) 

Ver.  17.  Fear  not :  thou  shalt  have  this  son  alto.]  The 
midwife  seems  to  comfort  Rachel  with  her  own  prediction, 
(xxx.  24.) 

Ver.  18.  She  called  his  name  Ben-oni.]  Rachel  seems 
to  give  her  former  hopes  of  a  second  son  for  lost ;  at  least, 
she  expected  no  comfort  from  him,  being  ready  to  expire. 
And  therefore  she  called  him  a  son  of  sorrow:  his  birth 
being  her  death. 

But  his  father  called  him  Benjamin.]  To  comfort  Rachel 
in  her  sorrow,  and  to  avert  the  sinister  omen,  Jacob  imme- 
diately changed  his  name  into  Benjamin;  signifying  the 
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son  of  Ms  right  hand,  or  of  his  strength,  as  it  is  commonly 
interpreted.  Though  others  will  have  it,  the  son  of  years, 
i.  e.  of  his  old  age :  or,  putting  both  together,  the  support 
and  stay  of  his  old  age. 

Names  are  oft-times  strangely  adapted  to  things ;  and 
the  presages  of  parents  have  anciently  been  observed  to  be 
fulfilled. 

" Heu  nunquam  vana  parentum 


Auguria- 


Which  is  in  no  instance  more  verified  than  in  this  child 
of  Jacob's,  who  did  not  bear  either  of  these  names  for 
nought.  There  being  two  very  different  fates  of  his  poste- 
rity, (as  Dr.  Jackson  observes  in  a  discourse  of  his  upon 
St.  Matt.  ii.  17,  18.)  answerable  to  the  contrary  import- 
ance of  the  names  given  him  by  his  father  and  his  mother. 
No  tribe  in  Israel  more  valorous,  yet  none  so  subject  to 
sorrowful  disasters  as  this  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  al- 
most extirpated  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  (xx.  25,  &c.) 
and  yet  before  the  conclusion  of  that  age,  Benjamin  be- 
came the  head  of  his  brethren :  the  first  king  of  Israel 
being  chosen  out  of  that  late  desolate  tribe :  and  though 
that  king  proved  at  last  but  a  Ben-oni ;  yet  this  tribe  stuck 
close  to  Judah,  when  all  the  rest  revolted  to  his  brother 
Joseph. 

Ver.  20.  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave-]  After  that 
law  was  made  (Deut.  xvi.  22.)  against  erecting  pillars,  the 
Jews  did  not  think  all  pillars  unlawful ;  but  only  those 
for  superstitious  uses :  not  those  which  were  in  memory  of 
something;  as  Maimonides's  words  are,  lib.  de  Idolol. 
cap.  6. 

Ver.  21.  Atid  Israel  journeyed.}  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Moses  calls  him  Israel  after  this  name  was  given 
him  by  God,  which  he  repeats  twice  in  the  next  verse ; 
and  then  calls  him  Jacob  again,  in  the  latter  end  of  it.  It 
is  in  vain  to  search  for  a  reason.  Some  of  the  Jews  will 
have  it,  that  he  calls  him  Israel,  because  he  bare  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife  with  admirable  patience  and  submission 
to  God's  will.  But  they  cannot  give  so  good  a  reason,  why 
he  immediately  alters  his  style,  and  calls  him  Jacob  again. 
(See  ver.  32.) 

Beyond  the  tower  of  Edar.]  i.  e.  The  tower  of  the  flock, 
as  some  translate  it ;  who  think  there  was  such  a  tower 
near  Jerusalem,  because  of  those  words  of  Micah,  (iv.  8.) 
"  O  tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong  hold  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion."  Which,  if  it  be  true,  it  doth  not  prove  there  was 
no  tower  in  Jacob's  days  called  by  that  name ;  but  rather 
that  in  future  ages  this  tower  was  renewed,  in  the  same  or 
a  neighbouring  place ;  and  called  by  the  ancient  name 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 

Ver.  22.  Went  and  lay  with  Bilhah,  his  father's  concu- 
bine.] She  is  called  his  wife,  xxx.  4.  and,  according  to 
the  laws  of  those  times,  was  truly  so ;  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served all  those  called  concubines  were :  though  not  the 
principal  wives,  but  of  a  lower  rank.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  de 
Jure  N.  and  G.  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  p.  570,  571,  &c.) 

And  Israel  heard  it.]  And  highly  resented  it,  as  we  find 
xlix.  4.  But  in  this  short  history  Moses  passes  over 
Israel's  censure  of  his  incest  till  he  came  to  die :  which 
shews  sufliciently  how  he  was  affected  when  the  fact  was 
committed.  Or  perhaps  these  words,  Israel  heard  it,  may 
signify,  that  though  Reuben  thought  to  have  committed  this 


sin  so  secretly,  as  to  have  concealed  it  from  his  father, 
yet  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  gave  him  such 
private  rebukes,  as  were  fitting;  but  proceeded  not  to  pub- 
lic punishment,  to  avoid  scandal. 

Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve.]  Their  number  be- 
ing now  completed  by  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  after  whom 
he  had  no  more  children,  Moses  thought  good  here  to 
enumerate  them.  And  they  being  all  born  (save  Benjamin 
alone)  before  he  had  the  name  of  Israel,  it  may  be  the  rea- 
son, perhajjs,  why  he  calls  him  Jacob. 

Ver.  26.  Which  were  born  to  him  in  Padan-Aram.]  All 
except  Benjamin,  who  (as  was  said  just  before,  ver.  18.) 
was  bom  in  Canaan. 

Ver.  27.  Jacob  came  to  Isaac  his  father,  &c.]  To  dwell 
with  him,  and  to  be  the  comfort  of  his  old  age.  For,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  he  had  been  with  him  before,  since  he 
came  from  Mesopotamia :  but  now  came  to  stay  with  him, 
till  death  parted  them. 

Unto  the  city  of  Arba,  Sec]  Called  Kirjath-Arba,  (xxiii. 
2.)  from  a  great  man  (Josh.  xiv.  15.)  among  the  Anakims, 
whose  name  was  Arba,  and  either  was  born,  or  dwelt,  or 
ruled  here.  It  was  afterwards  called  Hebron,  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt  a  long  time,  (xiii.  18.)  and  where  he  bought  a 
burying-place  for  his  family,  (xxiii.  19.) 

Ver.  28.  The  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  [and  four- 
score years.]  He  lived  five  years  longer  than  his  father 
Abraham,  (xxv.  7.) 

Ver.  29.  His  so7is  Esau  and  Jacob  buried.]  As  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  had  done  Abraham,  (xxv.  9.)  and  no  doubt 
in  the  same  place :  he  sojourning  there  (as  we  said  before) 
as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  By  this  it  appears,  the 
friendship  between  Esau  and  Jacob  continued,  after  the 
interview  they  had  at  Jacob's  return  into  this  country. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Ver.  1.  jf  HESE  are  the  generations  of  Esau.]  Which 
are  here  set  down  to  shew  how  effectual  his  father's  bless- 
ing was,  (xxvii.  29.)  and,  as  Maimonides  thinks,  (par.  iii. 
cap.  50.  More  Nevoch.)  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any 
of  the  family  of  Esau,  but  only  those  of  Amalek :  who  de- 
scended from  the  first-born  of  Esau  by  a  concubine,  the 
sister  of  Lotan,  a  Horite,  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Seir,  (ver.  12  and  22.)  His  descendants  were  to  be 
destroyed,  by  an  express  precept,  for  a  particular  offence ; 
(Exod.  xvii.)  but  the  Divine  justice  took  care  of  the  rest, 
by  distinguishing  them  thus  exactly  from  him ;  that  they 
might  not  perish  under  the  name  of  Amalekites. 

Ver.  2.  Esau  took  his  wives,  &,c.]  The  names  of  these 
wives  are  not  the  same  with  those  he  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried, xxvi.  34.  Therefore  it  is  probable  his  former  wives 
died  without  issue :  and  so  he  took  another  daughter  of 
Elon  (when  Judith  was  dead)  called  Adah :  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  called  Anah ;  by  whom  he  had  such  children 
as  here  follow. 

The  daughter  of  Zibeon.]  The  word  daughter  here  signi- 
fies neice ;  or,  she  is  called  Zibeon's  daughter,  because 
he  bred  her :  as  the  children  of  Michal  are  mentioned, 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8.)  though  she  had  none  at  all ;  but  only 
educated  the  children  of  her  sister,  as  Zibeon,  perhaps, 
did  his  brother  Anah's  daughter,  (ver.  20.) 
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Ver.  3.  Bashemath,  IshtnaeVs  daughter.']  She  is  called 
by  another  name,  xxviii.  9.  But  it  is  likely  Esau  changed 
her  name  from  Mahalah,  which  signifies  sickly  and  infirm, 
into  this  of  Beshmath,  which  signifies  aromatic  and  fra- 
grant: either  because  the  name  better  pleased  him,  or 
he  thought  would  better  please  his  father :  «r,  she  grew 
more  healthy  after  marriage  :  or  perhaps  she  had  two  names 
given  he  r  at  first 

Ver,  6.  Went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  bro- 
ther Jacob.]  Into  another  country  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan :  into  which  he  lately  came  to  bury  his  father,  as 
we  read  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  chapter.  Which  being 
done,  he  and  Jacob,  no  doubt,  agreed  about  the  division 
of  Isaac's  estate,  out  of  which  a  large  share  came  to  Esau: 
who  had  something  also  of  his  own  there  before,  (all  his 
sons  beforementioned  being  born  to  him  in  Canaan,  ver, 
5.)  besides  what  he  had  in  Seir. 

His  brother  Jacob.]  He  knew  of  no  other  name  his  bro- 
ther had;  that  of  Israel,  it  is  likely,  being  not  yet  pub- 
lished and  commonly  used. 

Ver.  7.  For  their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together.]  There  was  not  room  enough  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (where  they  were  but  sojourners,  and  could  have 
no  more  than  the  present  possessors  would  let  to  them)  for 
such  a  vast  stock  as  they  had  between  them :  and  therefore 
were  constrained  to  separate,  as  Abraham,  for  the  same 
reason,  had  done  from  Lot,  (xiii.  6,  &c.)  And  Esau  having 
begun  before  to  settle  in  Seir,  did  not  think  fit  to  bring 
what  he  had  there  hither :  but  carried  what  his  father  left 
him  thither.  Where  he  had  enlarged  his  dominion,  since 
Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 

Ver.  8.  Thus  dwelt  Esau  in  Mount  Seir.]  It  is  a  question 
how  he  could  be  said  to  have  gone  to  dwell  in  Seir,  upon 
this  occasion ;  seeing  we  find  him  there  before,  when  Jacob 
came  out  of  Mesopotamia,  (xxxii.  3.)  But  the  answer  is 
easy,  that  then  he  had  only  some  part  of  the  country,  and 
not  the  best  of  it  neither ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  had  some 
of  his  estate  still  in  Canaan,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  in 
Seir.  And  it  seems  remarkable  to  me,  that  he  is  not  said 
till  now  to  dwell  in  Mount  Seir,  but  only  in  the  land  of 
Seir,  or  barely  in  Seir,  to  which  he  invited  Jacob  at  his  re- 
turn, (xxxii.  3.  xxxiii.  14. 16.)  This  mountainous  country, 
which  was  richer  than  the  other,  he  got  into  his  possession 
after  that  time. 

Esau  is  Edom.]  The  father  of  the  Edomites,  as  it  fol- 
lows, ver.  9. 

Ver.  12.  SJie  bare  to  Eliphaz,  Amalek.]  This  was  neces- 
SEiry  to  be  set  down  (as  I  observed  on  ver.  1.)  that  there 
might  be  a  distinction  between  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  posterity  of  Esau :  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edom- 
ite,  because  he  is  thy  brother,"  (Deut.  xxiii.  7.)  Thus  Jo- 
seph Albo.  For  though  they  made  a  distinct  people  from 
the  Edomites,  and  lived  in  a  neighbouring  country;  yet 
they  possessed  that  part  of  Mount  Seir  which  was  near 
Kadesh-Barnea,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Numb.  xiii.  29. 
and  xiv.  43. 

Ver.  15.  These  were  dukes.]  The  word  allouphe,  if  we 
may  believe  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  signifies  heads,  chiefs,  or 
rulers  of  families,  who  may  be  called  princes;  though 
their  government  was  not  yet  regal,  but  a  kind  of  aristocra- 
cy in  the  beginning. 


Ver.  16.  Duke  Corah.]  He  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  Eliphaz,  (ver.  11 .)  but  co.'led  the  son  of  Aholibamah, 
(ver.  14.)  and  accordingly  said  to  rule  over  a  family  de- 
scended from  hers,  (ver.  18.)  We  must  suppose,  therefore, 
there  were  two  Korahs;  one  the  son  of  Aholibamah,  the 
other  a  nephew  of  Eliphaz,  by  some  of  his  sons  or  grand- 
sons ;  who  came  to  be  a  great  ruler,  and  to  get  the  govern- 
ment of  some  of  these  families:  and,  according  to  the  style 
of  Scripture,  is  reckoned  for  Eliphaz's  son. 

Ver.  20.  The.se  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite.]  From 
this  Seir  the  country  had  its  name :  but  from  whom  he  de- 
scended is  not  recorded. 

Who  inhabited  the  land.]  Who  were  the  ancietit  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  before  Esau  conquered  it,  and  per- 
haps were  the  first  that  possessed  it  after  the  flood;  whose 
genealogy,  I  suppose,  is  here  mentioned,  because  Esau's 
posterity  married  with  some  of  them:  particularly  his 
eldest  son  Eliphaz  took  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan  (one  of 
Seir's  sons),  for  his  concubine,  (ver.  22.)  Yea,  Esau  him- 
self seems  to  have  married  one  of  this  family,  viz.  Aholi- 
bamah, whose  father  and  uncle  are  said  to  be  Hivites,  (ver. 
2.)  but  here  plainly  called  Horites ;  being  descended  from 
Seir  the  Horite,  though  dwelling  then  among  the  Hivites. 

Ver.  21.  These  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites.]  The  heads 
of  their  families,  who  governed  the  country  before  Esau 
and  his  posterity  dispossessed  them;  and  settled  them- 
selves in  the  same  form  of  government  which  they  found 
among  these  Horites. 

In  the  land  of  Edom.]  So  it  was  called  in  the  days  of 
Moses, 

Ver.  24.  This  is  that  Anah  who  found  the  mules  in  the 
wilderness.]  Not  by  accident,  but  by  his  art  and  industry  he 
invented  (as  we  speak)  this  mixture,  and  produced  this 
kind  of  creature.  So  it  is  commonly  interpreted.  But  the 
word  found,  though  used  four  hundred  times  in  Scripture, 
never  signifies  (as  Bochart  hath  observed,  par.  i.  Hierozoic. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  21.)  the  invention  of  that  which  was  not  before; 
but  the  finding  that  which  already  is  in  being.  Nor  doth 
jemim  signify  asses  in  Scripture ;  and  therefore  others  have 
read  the  Hebrew  word  as  if  it  had  been  written  jawim,  (as 
St.  Jerome  observes),  imagining  that  as  Anah  fed  his  father's 
asses,  he  found  a  great  collection  of  waters,  (see  Vossius, 
lib.  iii.  de  Idolol.  cap.  75.)  which  some  fancy  to  have  been 
hot  waters,  or  baths,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  interprets  it.  But 
then  we  must  read  the  Hebrew  quite  otherwise  than  we  do 
now:  and  Bochart  gives  other  reasons  against  this  interpre- 
tation ;  and  endeavours  to  establish  another  opinion  :  That 
by  jemim  we  are  to  understand  emim,  a  gigantic  sort  of 
people,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  next  neighbours  to  the 
Horites.  These  Anah  is  said  to  find,i.e.  to  meet  withal  and 
encounter;  or, rather,  to  have  fallen  upon  on  a  sudden  and 
unexpectedly;  as  this  phrase  he  shews  signifies  in  Scripture. 
This  opinion  he  hath  confirmed  with  a  great  many  reasons; 
to  which  another  late  learned  writer  (Wagenseil)  thinks  an 
answer  may  be  given :  though  he  inclines  to  it,  if  one  thing 
were  not  in  the  way;  which  makes  him  think,  here  is  rather 
meant  some  herb  or  plant,  called  lafiilv,  which  word  the 
LXX.  retain,  not  knowing  how  to  translate  it.  And  thus 
Aben  Ezra  affirms  many  interpreters  of  the  Scripture  have 
understood  it:  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture of  all  others,  (See  Wagenseil  in  his  Annot.  upon 
that  tiUe  of  the  Talmud  called  Sota,  p.  217,  218,  &c.) 
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As  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.]  The  sons  of 
princes  were  wont  to  follow  this  employment  in  ancient 
times,  as  Bochart  shews  out  of  many  authors,  particularly 
the  scholiast  upon  Homer's  Odyssees.  To  iraXmov  koI  ol  roii 
BaaiXiwv  waiBig tiro'tnaivov.  (Hierozoic.par.i.lib.ii.  cap.  44.) 

Ver.  28.  The  children  of  Dishan  are  these:  Uz,  &c.] 
From  this  man  the  whole  country,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Uz,  (Lament,  iv.  21.)  which  was  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  30.  These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Hori.]  This 
Hon  was  the  ancestor  of  Seir,  by  whom  this  country  was 
first  planted. 

Among  their  dukes.]  Or  according  to  their  families,  or 
principalities. 

Ver.  31.  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land 
ofEdom.]  It  appeeirs  by  this,  that  after  several  dukes  (as  we 
translate  it)  had  ruled  the  country ;  the  Edomites  changed 
their  government  into  a  monarchy.  And  here  follows 
a  catalogue  of  their  kings.  For  I  can  find  no  ground  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  that  alluph,  a  duke, 
differed  in  nothing  from  melech,  a  kitig  ;  but  that  the  lat- 
ter was  crowned,  the  former  not  crowned. 

Before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Is- 
rael.] Moses  having  a  little  before  this  (xxxv.  11.)  men- 
tioned the  promise  of  God  to  Jacob,  that  "  kings  should 
come  out  of  his  loins ;"  observes,  it  is  a  thing  remarkable, 
being  a  great  exercise  of  their  faith,  that  Esau's  posterity 
should  have  so  many  kings :  and  there  was  as  yet  no  king 
in  Israel  when  he  wrote  this  book,  nor  (as  it  is  commonly 
interpreted)  a  long  time  after.  This  Moses  might  well  write 
without  a  spirit  of  prophecy ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
say,  this  passage  was  inserted  by  somebody  else  after  the 
death  of  Moses.  We  might  rather  affirm,  if  it  were  need- 
ful, that  Moses's  meaning  is,  "  All  these  were  kings  in 
Edom,  before  his  own  time;"  who  was  the  first  king  in  Is- 
rael, (Deut.  xxxiii.  5.)  For  he  truly  exercised  royal  autho- 
rity over  them,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de.  Synedr. 
cap.  1,  2. 

Ver.  32.  The  name  of  his  city  was  Dinliabah.]  Of  which 
he  was  governor,  perhaps,  before  he  was  made  king ;  and 
wherein  he  reigned. 

Ver.  33.  0/  Bozrah.]  Which  was  afterward  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  whole  country ;  as  we  read  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  xxxiv.  6.  and  Jeremiah  xlix.  3.  and  Amos  i.  12. 

It  seems,  by  this  list  of  their  kings,  that  the  kingdom  at 
this  time  was  elective;  for  the  son  did  not  succeed  the  fa- 
ther: which  may  have  been  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  it 
lasted  but  awhile,  before  their  government  was  altered 
again,  (ver.  40.)  Maimonides  hath  an  opinion  different 
from  all  others,  that  none  of  these  kings  were  of  the  race 
of  Esau,  but  strangers,  who  oppressed  the  Edomites ;  and 
are  here  set  down  by  Mosfis  to  admonish  the  Israelites  to 
observe  that  precept,  (Deut.  xvii.  15.)  "  Not  to  set  a 
stranger  to  be  king  over  them,  who  is  not  their  brother," 
i.  e.  one  of  their  own  nation. 

Ver.  35.  Who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab.]  The 
Midianites,  perhaps,  came  to  invade  them;  and  Hadad 
marched  out  and  met  them  in  the  frontiers  of  their  country, 
which  joined  to  that  of  Moab :  where  he  got  a  great  victory 
over  them. 

Ver.  37.  And  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  reigned,  &c.] 
If  by  the  river  we  should  understand  Euphrates  (as  it 


usually  signifies),  near  to  which  stood  the  city  of  Rehoboth, 
(Gen.  x.  11.)  it  may  seem  strange,  that  one  should  be  cho- 
sen from  so  remote  a  country,  to  be  king  of  Edom :  un- 
less we  suppose  him  to  have  been  born  there,  but  to  have 
lived  in  Edom ;  and  by  his  great  achievements  to  have 
got  into  the  throne.  Otherwise  we  must  take  this  ibr  some 
other  city,  which  stood  by  the  most  known  river  of  thi.s 
country. 

Ver.  38.  Baal-hanan.]  This  name  is  the  reverse  (as  I 
may  call  it)  of  Hani-ball. 

Ver.  39.  His  wife's  name  was  Mehetabal,  &c.]  None  of 
their  wives,  much  less  their  pedigree,  are  named  besides 
this  alone:  which  shews  she  was  an  eminent  woman  in 
those  times  and  that  country;  either  for  wisdom  or  parent- 
age, or  estate,  or  some  other  excellence. 

Ver.  40.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Esau.]  They  seem  now  to  have  returned  to  their  first 
constitution;  and  kings  were  laid  aside  for  some  time. 
But  in  future  ages  we  find  they  changed  again,  and  then 
kings  reigned  successively,  the  son  after  the  father,  as 
they  did  in  Israel.  Some  think,  these  were  the  great  men, 
who  ruled  in  Edom,  in  Moses's  time. 

According  to  their  families,  &c.]  They  were  the  heads  of 
difl'erent  families,  and  lived  in  different  places ;  and,  per- 
haps, reigned  at  the  same  time,  in  several  parts  of  the 
country :  so  the  words  seem  to  import. 

Ver.  43.  In  the  land  of  their  possession.]  In  their  own 
country ;  whilst  the  seed  of  Jacob  sojourned  in  a  strange 
country,  and  possessed  no  land  of  their  own. 

He  is  Esau,  &c.]  He  ends  as  he  began.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  Esau,  the  father  of  the  people  who  are  now  called 
Edomites. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Ver.  1.  jCjLND  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land,  &c.]  Having  given 
us  an  account  of  Esau's  removal  to  Seir,  (xxxvi.  6,  7.)  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  family  there,  he  now  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  Jacob  still  continued  in  the  country  where  his 
father  had  sojourned,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  2.  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob.]  These  words 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  latter  end  of  xxxv.  23,  24,  &c. 
where  he  relates  how  many  sons  Jacob  had ;  and  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  family  of  Esau,  (in  the  36th  chap- 
ter) which  being  ended,  he  returns  to  finish  the  history 
of  Jacob. 

And  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  &c.]  These 
words  vehu  naar,  signify  he  was  very  young,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  childish  years ;  and  come  in  by  way  of  a  paren- 
thesis, in  tliis  manner.  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old, 
was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren,  (and  he  was  but 
a  youth,  inexperienced,  and  therefore  called  a  child,  ver. 
30.)  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  &c.  Which  last  words  are  an 
explication  of  the  former,  shewing  with  which  of  his  bre- 
thren he  was.  Not  with  the  sons  of  Leah,  but  with  the 
sons  of  Jacob's  handmaids:  particularly  with  Bilhah 's, 
whom  we  may  look  upon  as  a  mother  to  him  now  Rachel 
was  dead,  having  waited  upon  her.  And  Zilpah's  sons  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  second  place,  as  those,  it  is  likely, 
who  were  thought  to  have  less  emulation  to  him  than  the 
sons  of  Leah.   But  we  see  by  this,  how  much  our  greatest 
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pmdenco  often  fails :  for  Reuben  and  Judah,  the  children 
of  Leah,  had  more  kindness  for  Joseph  than  any  of  the 
rest. 

TJieir  evil  report.'\  What  evil  lives  they  led. 

Ver.  3.  Because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age.]  Benjamin 
was  more  so  than  he ;  and  the  rest  were  bom  not  many 
years  before  him.  But  he  is  so  called,  because  he  had  been 
married  a  good  while  to  Rachel  before  he  had  him :  and 
he  was  the  greatest  comfort  of  his  old  age ;  Benjamin  not 
being  yet  grown  up  to  give  any  proof  of  his  future  worth. 

He  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours.}  It  is  commonly 
thought  to  signify  a  garment  wrought  with  threads  of  divers 
colours ;  or  made  up  of  pieces  of  silk  or  stuff,  which  had 
much  variety  in  them ;  or  wrought,  as  some  think,  with 
figures  of  fruit,  or  other  things :  (see  Salmasius  upon  Flav. 
Vopiscus,  p.  306.)  But  Braunius  (de  Vestib.  Sacerd.Hebr. 
lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  hath  proved,  I  thirik,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
passiiH  here  signifies  a  long  garment  down  to  the  heels  or 
ancles,  and  with  long  sleeves  down  to  the  wrists ;  which 
had  a  border  at  the  bottom,  and  a  facing  (as  we  speak)  at 
the  hands,  of  anotlier  colour,  different  from  the  garment. 
(See  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  Could  not  speak  peaceably  to  him.'}  In  a  kind  and 
friendly  manner ;  but  churlishly,  and  with  evident  signs  of 
hatred.  Aben  Ezra  fancies  they  would  not  so  much  as  sa- 
lute him,  or  wish  him  peace  (as  the  phrase  then  was. 
Peace  be  to  thee),  or  ask  him  how  he  did ;  as  our  custom  is. 

Ver.  5.  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream.}  This  was  usual  among 
the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  others  also,  as  appears  by 
Elihu:  who  shews  that  all  dreams  were  not  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  (Job  xxxiii.  14,  15,  &c.)  And  long  before  his 
time  Abimelech  was  warned  by  God  in  a  dream,  chapter 
XX.  of  this  book,  ver.  3.  6,  7.  Upon  which  consideration 
(as  Dr.  Jackson  well  observes)  we  should  not  mistrust  the 
reports  of  several  ancient  historians,  who  tell  us  how 
princes  and  fathers  of  families  have  had  forewamings  of 
future  events ;  either  concerning  themselves,  their  king- 
doms, or  posterity :  (book  i.  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  9.) 

He  told  his  brethren.]  This  argues  his  great  innocence 
and  simplicity ;  that  he  had  not  yet  understanding  enough, 
to  consider  how  ill  this  dream  might  be  expounded :  or  not 
prudence  enough  to  conceal  what  might  be  ill  interpreted 
by  them. 

They  hated  him  yet  more.]  The  first  ground  of  their  ha- 
tred was  their  father's  great  love  to  him;  and  then,  his 
informing  their  father  of  their  bad  behaviour ;  which  was 
still  increased  by  the  fine  clothes  his  father  bestowed  on 
him ;  and  now  most  of  all  by  this  dream,  which  they  inter- 
preted to  signify  his  superiority  over  them. 

Ver.  7,  Your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and  made  obei- 
sance, &c.]  Or,  gathered  round  about  mine:  which  was 
fulfilled  when  they  came  for  com  into  Egypt;  of  which 
these  sheaves,  some  think,  were  an  apt  representation. 

Ver.  8.  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?]  It  seems  they 
could  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  dream,  which 
shews  how  common  they  were  in  those  days. 

For  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words.}  This  seems  to  import, 
that  he  had  more  dreams  of  like  nature,  and  was  wont  to 
talk  of  them,  which  they  thought  favoured  of  arrogance. 

Ver.  9.  He  dreamt  yet  another  dream.}  Which  confirmed 
the  former ;  by  repeating  the  same  thing,  under  difl'erent 
figures.     For  as  the  former  was  taken  from  the  earth,  so 


this  from  heaven;  and  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
former ;  for  it  concerns  his  fatl»er,  as  well  as  his  brethren. 

Behold  the  sun  and  the  moon,  &c.]  They  seemed  to 
descend  to  him,  or  he  to  be  carried  up  to  them;  where  they 
bowed,  and  lay  at  his  feet. 

Ver.  10.  His  father  rebuked  him.]  Gave  him  a  check ; 
that  Joseph  might  not  grow  conceited  of  himself,  and  his 
brethren  might  not  be  provoked  to  hate  him. 

Wliat  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?]  What  an 
idle  dream  is  this! 

Shall  I,  and  thy  mother,  and  brethren,  &c.]  Who  can 
believe  this  ?  Thy  mother  is  dead  (which  is  sufficient  to 
shew  the  vanity  of  this  dream),  and  thy  father  sure  is  not 
to  tmckle  unto  thee ;  no,  nor  thy  elder  brethren. 

Ver.  11.  His  brethren  envied  him.}  Though  Jacob  seemed 
to  slight  what  he  said,  it  incensed  his  brethren  against 
him. 

But  his  father  observed  the  saying.]  He  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  fancy;  but  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it.  And  therefore,  though  he  thought  fit  publicly 
to  slight  it,  yet  he  took  such  notice  of  it  privately,  that  he 
preserved  it  in  mind,  and  laid  it  up  in  his  heart ;  as  the 
Scripture  elsewhere  speaks.  And  it  really  was  fulfilled, 
when  he  went  down  into  Egypt ;  and,  no  doubt,  shewed 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  the  viceroy  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  so  did  his  mother  Bilhah,  eind  all  his  brethren. 

Ver.  12.  His  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  in 
Shechem.}  As  their  fiocks  increased,  so  they  enlarged  their 
pasture;  and  they  often  removed  to  find  fresh  pasture.  Be- 
sides, he  had  made  a  purchase  in  this  place ;  where  they 
fed  his  flocks  in  his  own  ground. 

Ver.  13.  Come,  I  will  send  thee  unto  them.}  Make  thy- 
self ready,  that  I  may  send  thee  to  inquire  of  thy  brethren's 
welfare.  About  which  he  was  now  the  more  solicitous, 
because  they  were  gone  to  a  place  where  they  had,  some 
years  ago,  given  great  provocation  to  the  country  by  their 
barbarous  cruelty. 

Ver.  15.  A  certain  man  found  him.]  Some  take  this  to 
have  been  an  angel,  who  took  care  of  him,  when  he  was 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  go.  So  Maimonides,  par.  ii.  More 
Nevochim,  cap.  42.  where  he  makes  this  passage  the 
very  same  with  thatxvi.  7.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  found 
her,"  &c. 

Ver.  18.  They  conspired  against  him.]  the  Hebrew  word 
signifies,  tliey  took  subtle  and  crafty  counsel  against  him  to 
slay  him.  Laid  their  heads  together  (as  we  now  speak)  to 
kill  him,  so  that  the  murder  might  be  concealed  from  their 
father. 

Ver.  19.  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh.]  In  the  Hebrew, 
This  master  of  dreams,  or  a  frequent  dreamer ;  one  that 
hath  dreams  at  command. 

Ver.  20.  Cast  him  into  some  pit.}  Which  they  were  wont 
to  dig  frequently  in  those  countries,  to  hold  rain-water  for 
their  cattle,  when  they  could  not  find  a  spring,  o?  were  near 
no  river. 

Ver.  31.  He  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands.}  Preserved 
him  from  being  murdered  by  them,  as  they  intended ; 
which  he  did  by  the  following  counsel,  which  seemed  to 
have  something  of  humanity  in  it,  and  yet  would  effect 
what  they  resolved. 

Ver.  22.  Cast  him  into  this  pit.}  That  he  might  perish 
with  hunger. 
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And  lay  no  hands  upon  him,  &c.]  Let  not  us  kill  him. 
This  he  said  that  he  might  save  his  life,  intending  secretly 
to  draw  him  out  of  the  pit,  and  restore  him  safe  to  his 
father.  By  which  piece  of  good  service,  Reuben,  perhaps, 
hoped  to  reconcile  his  father  to  him,  who  was  justly  angry 
mth  him  for  defiling  his  bed,  (xxxv.  22.) 

Ver.  23.  His  coat  of  many  colours]  By  this  it  seems  he 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  brethren:  being  not 
yet  grown  up  to  such  laborious  employments  as  they  fol- 
lowed abroad ;  and  therefore  indulged  to  wear  a  richer  sort 
of  garment  with  his  father  at  home.  For,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  it  was  wrought,  or  embroidered,  with 
flowers :  which  was  accounted  noble,  as  well  as  beautiful, 
in  ancient  times.  As  appears  by  Plato,  who,  commending 
the  government  then  admired  in  Greece,  compares  it  to 
such  a  garment  that  hath  variety  of  colours  in  it,  (lib.  viii. 
de  Republ.  p.  557.)  KivBwivei  KaXXiorij  a'vrri  riov  noXiTituiv 
tlvai  (Ixrrrep  Ifioriov  rroiKiXov  naaiv  avS'ttri  TreTroiKiXnivov,  ovTdj 
Koi  avTTi  waeri  filial  TrcTToiKtX/uti'jj  KaXXiorr)  av  <j>aivoiTO. 

Ver,  24.  The  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it.] 
This  shews  the  use  of  such  pits  was  to  hold  water,  which 
at  this  time  was  dried  up  for  want  of  rain. 

Ver.  25.  A  company  of  Ishmaelites]  In  the  language  of 
these  times  it  is  called  a  caravan :  merchants  not  daring  to 
travel  alone,  in  small  numbers,  in  those  eastern  countries, 
through  the  deserts,  for  fear  of  robbers,  or  of  wild  beasts. 

From  Mount  Gilead.]  They  came  from  parts  beyond 
that,  but  passed  that  way  to  traffic  there. 

With  their  camels.]  Which  were,  and  still  are,  the  most 
proper  beasts  for  carriage  in  those  countries  :  being  able 
to  travel  a  great  way  in  the  deserts  without  drink.  And 
the  Midianites  (who  are  here  the  same  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
ver.  28.)  had  as  great  a  breed  of  them  as  any  other  country: 
as  Bochart  observes,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.) 

Bearing  spicery.]  The  word  nechoth,  which  we,  and  a 
great  many  others,  translate  spicery  in  general,  seems  to 
signify  some  particular  sort  of  spicery,  as  the  following 
words  do.  A  great  many  conjectures  there  are,  what  sort; 
and  Bochart  most  probably  concludes  it  to  be  storax.  (See 
the  forenamed  book,  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.) 

Balm.]  So  Kimchi,  whom  the  modern  interpreters  gene- 
rally follow,  expounds  the  Hebrew  word  tzeri,  which  the 
ancients  interpret  resin;  and  Bochart  justifies  them  by 
such  reasons  as  these :  that  there  was  no  balm  in  Gilead 
in  these  days ;  but  it  was  brought  thither  out  of  Arabia 
Felix  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon :  and  then  it  grew  on 
this  side  Jordan,  about  Engaddi  and  Jericho ;  not  beyond 
Jordan  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  (lb.  par.  lib.  ii.  cap.  51.) 

Ver.  26.  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  &c.] 
We  shall  get  nothing  by  letting  him  die  in  the  pit :  had  we 
not  better  make  money  of  him  ? 

And  conceal  his  blood  ?]  Though  we  should  be  able  to 
conceal  his  murder,  which  is  not  easy  to  do. 

Ver.  27.  For  he  is  our  brother,  and  our  flesh.]  Natural 
affection  persuaded  to  this,  rather  than  to  the  other. 

And  his  brethren  were  content.]  As  many  of  them  as  were 
then  present;  for  Reuben  was  not  £imong  them  at  this  con- 
sultation. 

Ver.  28.  Then  passed  by  Midianites.]  They  are  called 
Ishmaelites  just  before,  (ver.  25.)  and  so  they  arc  imme- 
tUately  in  this  very  verse  [Sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites] ; 
for  they  were  very  near  neighbours,  and  joined  together  in 
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trade,  making  now  one  caravan,  with  a  joint  stock,  as  this 
story  intimates.  Read  Judg.  viii.  1.  3.  22,  23,  24.  2G,  and 
it  will  appear  the  Scripture  speaks  of  them  as  one  and  the 
same  people,  in  aftertimes. 

For  twenty  pieces  of  silver.]  Most  understand  so  many 
shekels,  which  was  a  very  small  price  ;  but  therefore  de- 
manded, and  no  more,  that  the  bargain  might  he"  clapped 
up  the  sooner. 

Ver.  29.  Reuben  returned  to  the  pit.]  He,  pretending 
some  business,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  company, 
with  an  intention,  when  his  brethren  were  gone  from  the 
pit,  to  come  privately  and  take  Joseph  out,  and  carry  him 
to  his  father.     Upon  that  design  he  now  came  thither. 

Rent  his  clothes.]  As  they  used  to  do,  when  they  mourned 
for  the  dead ;  whereby  he  expressed  his  real  grief  for  his 
brother. 

Ver.  30.  The  child  is  not.]  He  is  dead,  as  this  phrase 
commonly  signifies. 

Whither  shall  I  go?]  I  know  not  whither  to  flee,  to  hide 
myself  from  my  father's  anger:  who  might  justly  expect 
the  eldest  son  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  him. 

Ver.  31.  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  &c.]  His  brethren 
it  seems  persuaded  Reuben  also  to  join  with  them,  in  con- 
cealing the  sale  of  Joseph;  and  making  their  old  father 
believe  he  was  devoured  by  some  wild  beast. 

Ver.  32.  They  sent  the  coat,  &c.]  They  first  sent  it  by  a 
messenger;  and  immediately  followed  themselves,  with 
the  tale  which  is  here  related. 

Ver.  33.  An  evil  beast.]  Some  wild  beast,  of  which  there 
were  great  stores  in  those  countries  (such  as  lions  and 
bears),  for  he  could  not  suspect  his  brethren  would  kill 
him. 

Ver.  34.  Rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins.] 
This  was  the  highest  degree  of  mourning  in  those  days. 
We  read  often  of  putting  on  sackcloth  in  future  ages,  upon 
such  sad  occasions ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with 
it,  which  shews  the  great  antiquity  of  such  customs. 

Mourned  for  his  son  many  days.]  Beyond  the  ordinary 
time  of  mourning.  Many  years  (as  the  word  days  some- 
times signifies),  perhaps,  till  he  heard  he  was  alive.  So 
the  following  verse  seems  to  denote ;  that  he  resolved  not 
to  cease  mourning  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Ver.  35.  All  his  sons  and  daughters.]  He  had  but  one 
daughter:  therefore  the  meaning  is,  his  sons'  wives,  or 
their  daughters. 

/  will  go  down  into  the  grave,  &c.]  If  sheol  here  be  ex- 
pounded grave,  then  the  next  words  must  be  thus  trans- 
lated, mourning  for  my  son ;  as  R.  Solomon  interprets 
them.  For  Joseph  was  not  buried  in  a  grave  ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  think  of  going  down  to  him  thither.  And 
thus  Christophorus  -k  Castro,  upon  the  Second  of  Baruch, 
acknowledges  sheol  signifies  in  this  place,  and  interprets  it 
in  this  manner :  "  Lugere  non  desinam,  donee  me  sepul- 
turae  demandetis ;"  /  will  not  cease  to  mourn,  till  you  lay  me 
in  my  grave.  But  if  we  follow  our  translation,  which  is 
most  common,  /  will  go  down  to  my  son,  then  sheol  must 
signify  the  state  or  place  of  the  dead ;  as  it  often  doth : 
and  particularly  Isaiah  xiv.  (where  the  King  of  Babylon  is 
expressly  denied  the  honour  of  a  grave,  ver.  19,  20.)  sheol 
is  said  to  be  moved  for  him,  and  to  meet  him,  and  to  stir  up 
the  dead  for  him,  (ver.  9.) 

Thus  his  father  wept  for  him.]  Continued  his  mourning; 
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not  only  by  wearing  sackcloth,  but  in  such  passionate  ex- 
pressions as  these. 

Ver.  3(>.  And  the  Midianites]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word 
is  Medaiiim  (a  distinct  name  from  those  ver.  38.)  who  were 
a  people  derived  from  Medan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kcturah, 
and  brother  to  Midian,  (xxv.  2.)  They  and  the  Midianites 
lived  near  together  in  Arabia  not  far  from  the  Ishmaclites: 
who  all  joined  together  in  this  caravan,  and  made  one  so- 
ciety of  merchants ;  consisting  of  Medanites,  Midianites, 
and  Ishmaelites. 

An  officer.']  The  Hebrew  word  saris,  oftentimes  signifies 
an  eunuch,  by  whom  the  eastern  queens  were  attended. 
But  it  likewise  signifies  all  the  great  courtiers  (as  the 
Chaldee  here  translates  it),  such  as  the  bed-chamber-men, 
the  lord  chamberlain  (as  we  now  speak),  and  such-like 
officers  of  state :  and  therefore  is  rightly  translated  here, 
for  Potiphar  had  a  wife.  The  truth  is,  this  was  the  prime 
signification  of  the  word :  till,  in  aftertimes,  the  deprava- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  eastern  kings, 
made  them  set  none  but  slaves,  who  were  castrated,  to 
attend  their  queens ;  by  whom  they  were  preferred  to  great 
offices,  and  so  came  to  enjoy  this  name. 

Pharaoh.]  This  was  a  common  name  to  all  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  (See  xii.  15.) 

Captain  of  the  guard.]  The  LXX.  translate  it,  master 
cook:  and  so  Epiphanius  calls  his  wife.  Ti^v  tov  'Apx'/ua- 
ytlpov,  (Haeres.  xxxvi.  n.  17.)  Our  margin  hath  it,  chief 
of  the  slaughter-men,  or  executiojiers.  But  the  word  te- 
bachim  may  better  be  translated  soldiers,  than  butchers  or 
executioners :  and  here,  some  think,  may  denote  him  whom 
we  call  the  provost-marshal:  others  will  have  it  the  master 
of  the  horse.  But  I  see  no  more  proper  translation  than 
ours,  captain  of  the  guard :  or,  rather,  chief  commander 
of  the  king's  guard ;  such  an  one  as  Nebuzaradan  was ; 
(2  Kings  xxv.  20.)  for  schar  is  more  than  one  whom  we  now 
call  a  captain.  (See  xl.  3.)  This  phrase  schar-hatabachim 
is  explained  by  Hottinger  out  of  the  Ethiopic  tongue.  (See 
Smegma  Orient,  p.  85.) 
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Ver.  1.  j!tL  T  that  time.]  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  mean 
at  the  time  Joseph  was  sold  (which  is  just  before  men- 
tioned), or  at  the  time  Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia 
to  live  in  Canaan,  (xxxiii.  18.)  or  when  he  went  to  settle 
with  his  father  at  Mamre,  (xxxv.  27.)  But,  take  it  any  of 
these  ways,  there  was  time  enough  for  all  the  events  fol- 
lowing, before  they  went  into  Egypt ;  supposing  Judah's 
children  to  have  married  very  young:  as  may  be  seen  in 
most  interpreters. 

Juddh  went  down  from  his  brethren.]  Either  upon  some 
business,  or  in  some  discontent. 

Adullamite.]  A  citizen  of  AduUara;  which  was  a  fa- 
mous town,  or  city,  that  fell  afterwards  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  whose  king  was  slain  by  Joshua,  (xii.  19.)  and 
where  there  was  a  famous  cave,  in  which  David  hid  him- 
self, (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  Judah  saw  there.]  So  as  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
For,  according  to  the  old  saying,  'Ek  roii  op^v  to  ip^v. 

A  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite.]  It  was  not  so  bad 
for  a  man  circomcised  to  marry  tlie  daughter  of  one  uncir- 


cumcised,  as  it  was  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
an  uncircumcised  husband,  (xxxiv.  14.)  For  an  uncir- 
cumcised  man  was  accounted  unclean,  though  he  liad  re- 
nounced idolatry:  but  a  woman  born  of  uncircumcised 
parents  was  not  so  accounted,  if  she  embraced  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  Whence  Salmon,  a  great  man  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  married  Rahab  who  was  a  Canaanite. 
Such  an  one  we  must  suppose  this  woman,  whom  Judah 
married,  to  have  been ;  or  else  he  had  offended  his  father, 
as  much  as  Esau  did  Isaac  by  marrying  the  daughters  of 
Heth. 

Whose  name  was  Shuah.]  Her  father's  name  was  Shuah, 
(ver.  12.) 

He  took  her.]  To  be  his  wife,  (ver.  12.) 

Ver.  5.  And  he  was  at  Chezib  when  she  bare  him.]  Some 
think  this  town  the  same  with  Achzib,  belonging  to  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  44.)  But  why  Moses  mentions  his  absence 
when  this  child  was  born,  and  why  he  sets  down  the  place 
where  he  then  was,  we  caimot  give  an  account;  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  some  special  reason  for  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  shew,  why  she  gave  the  name  to  this  and  to  her 
former  son,  (whereas  he  himself  named  the  first,  ver.  3.) 
because  he  was  not  at  home  when  they  were  bom. 

Ver.  6.  Whose  name  was  Tamar.]  She  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  Canaan ;  but  not  an  idolater. 

Ver.  7.  Was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  Ex- 
ceeding impious;  and  that  notoriously.  (Sec  Gen.  x.  9.) 
What  particular  sins  he  was  guilty  of  is  but  conjectured. 
Some  fancy  they  were  of  the  same  nature  with  his  next 
brother's :  (see  Bonfrere,  or  Mcnochius  out  of  him.)] 

And  the  Lord  slew  him.]  Cut  him  oft'  suddenly,  by  some 
unusual  stroke. 

Ver.  8.  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife,  &c.]  This  (say 
the  Hebrew  doctors)  was  an  ancient  custom,  in  force 
before  the  law  of  Moses,  which  only  enacted  what  had 
been  formerly  practised,  (Maimon.  par.  iii.  cap.  49.  More 
Nevoch.)  that  when  a  man  died  without  issue,  his  next 
brother  should  marry  his  wife,  (Deut.  xxv.  5.)  Which 
custom  afterwards  extended  to  the  next  cousin,  if  no 
brother  remained. 

And  raise  up  seed  unto  thy  brother.]  Preserve  thy 
brother's  name  and  family;  by  begetting  a  child,  which 
may  be  accounted  his,  and  inherit  his  estate-  For  so  the 
law  was;  that  the  first-born  of  such  a  match  was  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  child  of  him  that  begat  him ;  but 
as  his  brother's,  who  was  the  mother's  first  husband.  All 
the  following  children  were  to  be  his  own. 

Ver.  9.  Onan  knew  that  the  seed  sliould  not  be  his.]  i.  e. 
The  first-born  should  be  reputed  his  brother's  child. 

Lest  he  should  give  seed  to  his  brother.]  Or,  lest  a  child 
should  be  born  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  as  the  Vulgar 
Latin  interprets  it  very  exactly,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Hebrews :  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  vii.  de  Jure  N. 
et  G.  cap.  3.) 

Ver.  10.  The  thing  which  he  did  displeased  the  Lord.] 
This  made  his  sin  the  more  heinous,  that  he  acted  against 
the  Divine  promise  made  to  Abram,  concerning  the  multi- 
plying of  his  seed  :  especially  against  the  belief  of  the  pro- 
raise  of  the  Messiah ;  that  seed  for  which  all  good  men 
longed. 

Ver.  11.  Remain  a  widow  in  thy  father's  house,  &c.]  It 
seems  the  contract  of  marriage  at  first  was  so  understood 
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in  those  days,  that  if  the  husband  died  without  issue,  the 
woman  must  marry  his  next  brother  ;  and  as  long  as  any 
of  his  brethren  remained,  they  were  bound  to  marry  his 
wife,  and  preserve  their  brother's  memory :  or  else  solemnly 
renounce  her,  to  their  great  infamy  and  disgrace.  This  was 
so  well  known,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  enjoins 
any  new  solemn  contract  in  such  a  case  :  because  the  first 
husband  being  dead,  she  and  the  next  brother  were  man 
and  wife,  without  any  further  agreement,  by  virtue  of  the 
original  law :  until  he  renounced  her.  Yet,  by  the  constitu- 
tions afterwards  made  by  their  elders,  it  was  ordained,  that 
he  should  espouse  and  endow  her  solemnly  before  wit- 
nesses: as  Mr.  Selden  shews  in  his  Uxor  Hebr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  12.  andiib.  ii.  cap.  2.  and  10. 

But  Judah  thought  Selah  was  too  young  to  perform  this 
contract,  and  therefore  desired  her  to  stay  till  he  was  grown 
up,  and  to  abide  in  her  own  father's  house  rather  than  in 
his ;  that  Selah  might  not  think  of  marriage  too  soon. 

For  he  said.  Lest  peradventure  he  die  also.]  This  some 
make  an  argument  that  he  never  intended  to  give  her  his 
son.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  ver.  24.  and  26.  to  think 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  he  could  not 
refuse  it.  And  therefore  he  thought  it  was  their  youthful 
folly  which  made  his  two  other  sons  perish  :  which  made 
him  resolve  to  keep  this  till  he  had  more  discretion,  and 
was  better  instructed  in  his  duty.  Or,  if  we  imagine  their 
sin  was  known  to  none  but  Tamar,  the  meaning  may  be, 
that  he  thought  their  marrying  too  young  was  the  cause 
of  their  death.  And  therefore  he  determined  to  keep  this 
only  remaining  son,  till  he  was  of  a  riper  age. 

Ver.  12.  In  process  of  timeJ]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words 
are,  the  days  were  multiplied,  i.  e.  after  some  years. 

To  Timnath.]  A  town  not  far  from  AduUam,  it  is  pro- 
bable,, for  it  was  also  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  57.) 

He  went  up  to  Timnath.]  Some  have  made  a  difficulty 
about  this  phrase :  for  Samson  is  said  to  have  gone  down 
to  Timnath,  (Judg.  xiv.  5.)  But  they  should  have  con- 
sidered (as  Bochart  observes,  par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  4.)  that  these  were  two  different  places,  one  called 
Timnah,  the  other  Timnathah  ;  this  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  To  this  they  went  up,  be- 
cause it  was  in  a  mountainous  country  ;  to  that  they  went 
down,  because  it  was  in  a  valley. 

To  his  sheep-shearers.^  It  was  the  custom  at  such  times 
to  make  a  feast  (as  we  do  now),  and  to  invite  their  kindred 
and  friends  to  it  (as  he  doth  his  friend  Hirah),  which  ap- 
pears sufficiently  from  the  story  of  Absalom,  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
23.J  For  in  those  countries,  where  they  had  vast  flocks, 
sheep-shearing  was  a  kind  of  harvest,  which  made  that 
time  to  be  observed  with  such  joy,  as  there  used  to  be 
in  harvest :  whence  David's  servants  said  to  Nabal,  that 
they  were  come  to  him  on  a  good  day,-  for  he  was  shear- 
ing sheep,  (1  Sam.  xxv.  8.)  Accordingly  Judah,  having 
finished  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  recreate 
himself,  with  his  friends,  at  this  festival  season. 

Ver.  14.  She  put  off  her  widow's  garments.]  In  which,  it 
seems,  such  persons  continued,  till  they  were  married  to 
the  next  brother.  But  she,  at  this  time,  laid  them  aside, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  least  suspicion  she  was  the 
person  whom  he  courted. 

Covered  her  with  a  veil.]   As  all  women  did,  in  the  I 


eastern  countries,  when  they  went  abroad  :  and  there  are 
examples  of  it  also  in  the  western  parts  of  the  world ;  as 
Mr.  Selden  at  large  shews,  in  his  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  17,  where  he  produces  several  passages  out  of  the 
Alcoran  requiring  this. 

Wrapped  herself.]  Muffled  her  face  with  it,  as  we  speak, 
that  she  might  not  be  known. 

And  sat  in  an  open  place.]  Where  two  ways  met,  as  the 
Hebrew  words  seem  to  import:  unless  we  take  it  for  a 
proper  name,  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  Either 
way  it  signifies  in  a  public  place,  where  every  body  might 
see  her.  It  is  commonly  noted,  that  there  was  so  much 
modesty  left  in  those  ancient  days,  that  harlots  both  went 
veiled,  and  also  sat  without  the  cities,  (see  Origen,  lib.  iv. 
contra  Celsupi,  p.  206.)  But,  however  the  latter  part  of 
this  observation  be,  the  former  part  of  it  is  not  true.  For, 
as  Bochartus  observes,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46.) 
"  Proprium  fuit  meretricum  non  velari,  sed  revelari,"  it 
was  proper  to  harlots  not  to  be  covered,  but  to  go  bare- 
faced: as  appears  from  Isai.  xlvii.  3.  Nahum  iii.  5,  &c. 
All  that  can  be  answered  to  this  is,  that  it  might  be  other- 
wise in  very  ancient  times.  Which  I  do  not  take  to  be 
true :  for  all  women,  as  I  observed  before,  were  covered  ; 
and  therefore  harlots  were  distinguished  only  by  their  sif- 
ting in  the  highways,  not  by  their  veils. 

For  she  saw  that  Selah  was  grown,  and  she  ivas  not  given, 
&c.]  She  resolved,  if  she  could,  to  have  a  child  by  one  of 
this  family;  and  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Selah  might  come 
along  with  his  father,  and  have  the  same  desires  his  father 
had  :  and  in  those  days  (as  I  noted  before)  there  were  no 
such  solemnities  required,  as  the  Jews  afterwards  used 
(though  the  law  did  not  enjoin  it)  to  the  making  a  marriage 
with  one's  brother's  wife.  Which  was  to  be  contracted, 
they  say,  before  two  Avitnesses,  and  by  giving  a  piece  of 
money,  or  a  writing:  but  this  was  ordained  only  by  their 
elders,  not  by  the  original  law.  (See  ver.  11.)  And  there- 
fore she  thought,  if  she  could  have  caught  Selah  by  this 
device,  it  would  have  been  held  lawful :  but  this  plot  fail-? 
ing  her,  she  so  far  transgressed,  as  to  admit  Judah  himself 
to  lie  with  her. 

Ver.  15.  Because  she  covered  her  face.]  This  is  not  the 
reason  why  he  took  her  for  a  harlot;  but  why  he  did  not 
know  her  to  be  his  daughter-in-law,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes 
in  the  place  beforenamed,  ver.  14.)  because  he  could  not 
see  her  face :  and  he  thought  her  to  be  a  harlot,  because 
she  sat  in  trivio,  in  the  highway  ;  where  she  publicly  ex- 
posed herself. 

Ver.  16.  Let  me  come  in  unto  thee.]  There  was  an  ex- 
press law  that  there  should  be  no  kedeschah  (or  whore) 
among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  i.  e.  none  who  should  pros- 
titute her  body  without  marriage,  (Dcut.  xxiii.  18.  Levit. 
xix.  29.)  But  before  the  giving  of  the  law  (saith  Maimo- 
nides),  if  a  man  found  a  single  woman  in  a  public  place, 
and  they  agreed  on  certain  terms,  to  lie  together  without 
being  married,  they  were  not  pimished.  (See  Mr.  Selden, 
lib.  V.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  4.) 

What  wilt  thou  give  me?']  That  which  made  such  facts 
not  to  be  punished,  was  (saith  the  same  Maimonides)  be- 
cause of  the  contract  which  passed  between  them.  This 
reward  which  he  gave  the  harlot  for  the  use  of  her  body, 
being  like  the  dowry  a  man  gave  his  wife  when  he  put  her 
away:  which  being  paid,  it  was  thought  he  did  her  no 
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wrong :  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  They  that  would 
now  have  their  wicked  practices  warranted  by  such  exam- 
ples, should  consider,  that  every  thing  not  punished  by 
men  was  not  allowed  by  God :  and  that  we  now  live  under 
another  dispensation,  which  expressly  forbids  such  un- 
cleanness ;  and  declares,  that  not  only  adulterers,  but 
whoremongers,  God  mil  judge,  i.  e.  punish,  (Hebr.  xiii.  4. 
See  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  17.  A  kid  from  the  flock.']  Which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  present  in  those  days ;  as  I  have  observed 
before,  (xxvii.  9.) 

Wilt  thou  give  me  a  pledge,  &c.]  A  pawn,  as  we  now 
speak,  to  be  returned  when  he  sent  what  he  promised. 

Ver.  18.  Thy  signet.]  His  ring,  wherewith  he  sealed. 

Thy  bracelets.]  The  Hebrews  generally  understand  by 
this  word  his  cloak,  or  some  such  garment :  others,  his 
girdle. 

And  thy  staff,  &c.]  Which,  it  is  likely,  had  something  in 
it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  men's  staffs.  And  she  asks 
so  many  things,  that  by  some  or  other  of  them  (if  not  by 
all)  it  might  be  certainly  known  who  was  the  father,  if  she 
proved  with  child. 

And  he  came  in  tmto  her.]  Not  publicly;  but  in  some 
bye-place,  to  which  they  retired. 

And  site  conceived  by  him.]  Though  he  did  not  know  her, 
yet  she  knew  him ;  which  aggravated  her  crime,  and  made 
it  incest  in  her,  though  only  fornication  in  him.  Unto 
which,  one  would  think,  she  was  tempted,  by  her  vehement 
desire  to  have  a  child  by  one  of  this  family;  unto  which 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  belonged.  For  though  she 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  seed  of  Canaan,  (as  I  said 
before,  ver.  6.)  yet,  embracing  the  religion  of  Jacob,  she 
renounced  the  impiety  of  the  Canaanites :  and  so  is  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  Rahab 
and  Ruth. 

Ver.  19.  Laid  by  her  veil  from  her,  &c.]  Retired  into  her 
father's  house  (for  within  doors  they  did  not  wear  veils) 
where  she  clothed  herself  again  like  a  widow. 

Ver.  21.  Where  is  the  harlot?]  By  this  it  is  apparent 
tliat  the  word  kedeschah  signifies  a  common  whore  (as  we 
speak),  who  publicly  prostituted  herself  for  hire  ;  as  the 
Hebrew  doctors  observe  upon  this  place,  and  upon  DeuL 
xxiii.  17.  But  whence  this  name  should  be  given  to  har- 
lots is  a  great  doubt ;  it  coming  from  a  root,  which  signifies 
that  which  is  sacred.  Which  hath  inclined  some  learned 
men  to  think,  that  the  women-priests  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Baalphegor,  or  Priapus,  were  no  better  than 
whores  :  and  the  men-priests  who  served  Ashteroth,  men- 
tioned 2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  made  all  whores  be  called  kedis- 
chim,  which  was  the  name  for  those  devoted  to  such  im- 
pure ministeries,  (See  Mr.  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i. 
cap.  5.  and  Syntag.  ii.  cap.  2.)  But  such  beastly  idolatry, 
surely,  was  not  so  old  as  the  days  of  Jacob:  and  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  me  to  think,  that  the  original  word 
signifying  separation,  it  was  applied  either  to  those  who 
were  separated  unto  holiness,  or  unto  uncleanness,  as  har- 
lots were. 

And  tliey  said,  there  was  no  harlot  in  this  place.]  They 

knew  of  none  that  publicly  professed  to  be  a  prostitute : 

nor  had  they  seen  any  one  sit  publicly  to  invite  customers, 

Ver.  23.   Let  her  take  it  to  her.]   Keep  the  pledge  to 

herself. 


Lest  we  be  ashamed.]  Though  the  fact  he  had  committed 
was  in  those  days  lawful  (saith  Maimonides),  that  is,  was 
not  punished  by  the  judges;  yet  men  did  not  publicly 
boast  of  it,  nor  were  willing  to  o^vn  it ;  but  were  ashamed 
it  should  be  known  (which  was  a  sign  they  were  sensible 
there  was  a  moral  turpitude  in  it),  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  hide  and  conceal  it;  even  with  the  loss  of  those 
goods  which  were  of  greatest  value.  For  the  sense, 
saith  he,  of  Judah's  words,  is  this:  "  It  is  better  to  lose 
what  she  hath  of  ours,  than,  by  inquisition  after  it,  to  di- 
vulge the  business,  and  increase  our  shame:"  (More  Ne- 
vochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  Where  he  bids  his  reader  ob- 
serve, this  is  the  moral  virtue  which  ought  to  be  learnt 
from  this  history;  together  with  justice  and  equity  :  which 
appears  in  his  performing  the  agreement  he  made  of  send- 
ing a  kid ;  of  which  he  desires  his  friend  to  be  a  witness, 
that  he  might  not  lie  under  any  suspicion  of  having  oflered. 
violence  to  her. 

Ver.  24.  Bring  her  forth.]  Out  of  her  father's  house, 
into  the  place  of  judgment:  where  he  would  have  her  sen- 
tenced to  the  severest  punishment. 

Let  her  be  burnt.]  Not  presently  (for  that  had  been  the 
highest  injustice  and  cruelty,  to  bum  the  child  in  her  belly), 
but  after  she  was  delivered;  till  which  time  he  would  have 
kept  her  in  such  safe  custody,  that  this  execution  might  be 
done  upon  her.  Some  think  burning  was  the  punishment 
for  adultery  in  those  days.  Others  think  the  punishment 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  supreme  governor,  whosoever 
he  was :  whom  some  also  take  to  have  been  Judah  him- 
self; as  chief  in  his  own  family :  and  that  he  was  so  severe 
against  her  because  she  had  disgraced  his  family,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her,  that  he  might  not  give  his  son 
Sclah  to  her.  But  there  are  those,  who  tliink  by  burning  is 
meant  no  more  but  branding  her  in  the  forehead,  to  denote 
her  to  be  a  whore.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  vii.  de  Jure  N.  et 
G.  cap.  6.)  If  Judah  did  mean  burning  her  at  a  stake  (as 
we  now  speak),  it  was  a  punishment  not  then  commonly 
used,  but  inflicted  (as  his  words  are,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  12.)  "  ex  more  sen  lege  aliqua  singulari:"  by  some 
singular  custom  or  law. 

All  this  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  tliat  she  really  was 
Selah's  wife,  though  not  solemnly  married  (as  the  Jews  pre- 
tend it  was  necessary,  after  the  law  was  given),  by  virtue 
of  the  first  contract  with  his  eldest  brother:  which  was 
the  reason  of  her  being  kept  at  her  father's  house ;  that  no- 
body else  might  pretend  to  her,  but  she  be  reserved  for 
him :  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding against  her  as  an  adulteress. 

Ver.  26.  She  hath  been  more  righteous  tlian  I.]  These 
words  do  not  signify  that  she  had  in  this  matter  committed 
a  less  sin  than  he  (for  she  had  committed  a  greater),  but 
that  in  another  matter,  which  was  the  occasion  of  this,  he 
had  broken  his  word  with  her,  when  she  had,  till  now,  kept 
her  faith  with  him;  and  lived  a  widow  honestly  in  expec- 
tation of  his  son.  Besides,  she  committed  this  fact  out  of 
desire  to  have  a  child ;  he,  to  satisfy  his  lust. 

And  he  knew  her  no  more.]  Which  some  have  translated 
quite  the  contrary,  and  he  ceased  not  to  ktiow  her,  i.  e.  he 
solemnly  married  her,  and  took  her  to  be  his  wife:  which 
was  unlawful  after  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  but  as 
lawful  before,  as  many  other  things  which  they  practised. 
And  two  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  have  feigned  a  bath- 
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coll  to  have  come  from  heaven,  to  countenance  the  fact. 
(See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  9.  and  lib. 
vii.  cap.  5.)  But,  it  is  not  likely,  he  would  take  his  son's 
wife  to  be  his  own.  And  likewise  having  known  her, 
though  by  an  error,  most  think  Selah  himself  afterward 
had  her  not  to  wife:  but  she  rather  did  penance  (as  we 
now  speak)  in  widowhood  all  her  days.  For  Selah,  we 
find,  had  children  by  another,  (Numb.  xxvi.  19.) 

Ver.  28.  This  came  out  first.]  Perceiving  there  were 
twins  struggling  in  her  womb,  the  midwife,  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  other,  as  the  first-born,  bound  this  thread 
about  his  wrist. 

Ver.  29.  How  hast  thou  broke  forth?]  What  is  the  cause 
of  this?  Or,  what  a  violence  is  this?  Speaking  as  one 
astonished  at  his  eruption.  For  it  was  without  example ; 
and  therefore  the  novelty  of  the  thing  made  her  break  out 
into  this  exclamation.  Though,  if  it  be  true  which  a  learned 
anatomist  affirms,  that  where  twins  are  of  the  same  sex, 
they  are  wrapped  in  the  very  same  secundines,  as  they  call 
them  (whereas  those  that  are  of  a  different,  are  separated 
by  distinct  inclosurcs),  the  other  son  being  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  might  force  his  way  the  more  readily,  when 
his  brother  was  nearer  to  the  birth.  (Femellius,  lib.  vii. 
Physiolog.  cap.  12.) 

This  breach  be  upon  thee.]  Take  thy  name  from  this 
breach.  Be  thou  ever  called  eruption,  or  breach;  as  Bo- 
chart  interprets  it.  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.) 

Ver.  30.  Called  Zarah.]  Which  most  think  signifies  as 
much  as  he  ariseth  (being  used  commonly  of  the  sun's 
rising),  because  this  child  appeared  first,  by  putting  out  his 
hand  before  the  other. 
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Ver.  1.  XM.ND  Joseph.]  Having  ended  this  story  of  Judah, 
he  returns  to  that  of  Joseph,  which  he  had  begun  before  in 
the  thirty-seventh  chapter;  repeating,  where  he  left  off,  how 
he  was  sold  to  Potiphar. 

Brought  down.]  It  is  a  descent  from  Judea  to  Egypt : 
which  lies  very  low. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph.]  To  guide  him 
in  his  deportment,  and  in  the  management  of  all  affairs 
committed  to  him  :  so  that,  as  it  follows,  "  he  was  a  pros- 
perous man." 

He  was  in  the  house  of  his  master.]  One  of  his  domestic 
servants. 

Ver.  3.  His  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
&c.]  Found  by  observation  and  experience  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  person.  It  is  not  likely  that  Potiphar  knew 
God  by  the  name  of  Jehovah:  but  the  meaning  is,  he  ob- 
serve.d  the  happy  fruits  of  Joseph's  service ;  which  Moses, 
not  he,  ascribes  to  the  Lord's  peculiar  blessing. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  served  him.]  Found  such  favour  with  his 
master,  that  he  took  him  to  wait  upon  his  person. 

And  he  made  him  overseer  over  his  house.]  In  time  he  ad- 
vanced him  to  a  higher  station,  to  be  (as  they  now  speak) 
his  major-domo,  to  whom  all  the  servants  in  the  fi;mi]y 
were  to  be  obedient. 

And  put  all  he  had  into  his  hand.]  Committed  all  his 
estate,  both  within  doors  and  without  (as  appears  by  the 
next  verse),  to  his  care  and  management. 


Ver.  6.  He  left  all  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand."]  Did  not  call 
him  to  a  daily  account,  nor  concerned  himself  about  any 
business  :  but  trusted  entirely  to  his  prudence  and  fidelity. 

And  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he 
did  eat.]  This  is  the  highest  expression  of  confidence ;  sig- 
nifying, that  he  was  utterly  careless  about  any  thing  that 
concerned  his  estate :  not  minding  what  his  expense  or  re- 
ceipts were  ;  but,  taking  his  ease,  left  all  to  Joseph's  ho- 
nesty. In  short,  he  thought  of  nothing,  but  only  to  enjoy 
what  he  had,  without  any  care  or  trouble. 

And  Joseph  was  a  goodly  person.]  Being  the  son  of  a 
beautiful  mother. 

Ver.  7.  Cast  her  eyes  upon  Joseph.]  Looked  upon  him 
amorously,  or  rather  lasciviously:  he  being  young  as  well 
as  handsome. 

Ver.  9.  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness?  &c.]  Here 
are  three  he  hajedias,  as  the  Hebrews  call  them;  pointing 
us  to  so  many  remarkable  things.  How  shall  I  commit 
such  a  wickedness  as  adultery?  such  a  great  wickedness? 
against  so  kind  a  master,  who  so  entirely  trusts  in  my  in- 
tegrity? especially,  since  it  cannot  be  committed  without 
the  highest  offence  to  God. 

Ver.  10.  Day  by  day.]  Took  all  occasions  to  solicit 
him. 

Or  to  be  with  her.]  He  avoided,  as  much  as  was  possi- 
ble, to  entertain  any  discourse  with  her,  shunning  her  com- 
pany, &c. 

Ver.  11.  About  this  time.]  The  phrase  in  the  Hebrew 
(where  there  are  again  two  hes  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
former)  signifies  some  remarkable  day.  R.  Solomon  and 
Josephus  think  it  was  some  festival,  when  the  master  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  gone  to  the  temples;  and  she 
stayed  at  home,  feigning  herself  not  well.  But  the  Vulgar 
translates  it  simply,  upon  a  certain  day.  Or  it  may  signify, 
having  the  like  opportunity,  as  formerly,  and  Joseph  being 
about  his  business  in  the  house  she  caught  him,  &c. 

To  do  his  bitsiness.]  To  cast  up  his  accounts,  saith  the 
Chaldee  interpreters. 

None  of  the  men  of  the  house  were  within.]  In  that  part 
of  the  house  where  he  was. 

Ver.  12.  Left  the  garment  in  her  hand.]  If  he  had  strug- 
gled to  get  the  garment  away  from  her,  the  accusation 
might  have  been  more  specious,  that  he  went  about  to  ra- 
vish her.  Epiphanius  hath  made  a  good  reflection  upon 
this  example.  KaTaXtfnravn  ra  ifidria,  Koi  to  awfta  oiiK  uttoA- 
Xv(Tiv.  'AiroStSjOOCTKit  Tov  TOTTOv,  Ivu  fiv)  trimj  ry  ira-yiSi,  &c.  (vid. 
Haeres.  Ixxix.  n.  9.)  He  left  his  garment,  that  he  might 
not  lose  his  body :  and  shunned  the  place,  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  snare.  And  indeed  it  was  dangerous  to  adven- 
ture himself  in  her  company ;  much  more  to  touch  her,  lest 
he  should  fall  into  temptation. 

Ver.  14.  She  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house.]  Cried  to 
them,  who  were  in  her  apartment,  to  come  and  help  her. 

He  hath  brought  in.]  In  her  rage  she  reflects  upon  her 
husband,  as  accessory  to  her  danger,  that  she  might  the 
more  incense  him  against  Joseph.  There  is  something  like 
this  in  Apuleius's  story  (lib.  x.  Metamorph.)  of  the  step- 
mother's love  to  her  son-in-law,  which  was  turned  into 
hatred,  and  made  her  contrive  just  such  a  lie  as  this,  when 
he  would  not  yield  to  her. 

To  mock  us.]  To  abuse  our  family. 

I  cried  with  a  loud  voice.]  An  improbable  story  (for  no- 
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body  heard  it),  but  was  easily  believed  against  a  servant ; 
whom  they  all,  perhaps,  envied.  If  she  pretended  it  was 
done  in  Joseph's  apartment,  the  question  might  have  been 
asked  her,  What  she  did  there  ? 

Ver.  17.  Catne  in  unto  me  to  mock  me."]  To  offer  violence 
to  me  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  signifies),  and  rob  me  of  my 
chastity. 

Ver.  18.  He  left  his  garment  with  me.]  Philo  observes, 
tliat  this  was  an  argument  rather  that  she  laid  hands  on 
him :  for  he  could  have  easily  taken  his  garment  from  her, 
if  he  had  not  fled  hastily  from  her  importunity.  But  her 
husband's  jealousy  made  him  credulous. 

Ver.  20.  Joseph's  master  took  him,  &c.]  Caused  him  to 
be  apprehended,  and  carried  to  prison.  During  his  anger 
he  would  not  hearken  to  the  apology,  which  we  cannot  but 
think  he  offered  to  make  for  himself.  Unless  we  suppose 
(which  is  not  unlikely)  that  his  master  would  not  so  much 
as  see  him ;  but  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  hurried  to 
the  jail. 

A  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound.l  Where 
the  king  himself  cansed  those  who  had  offended  him  to  be 
committed.  This  shews  Potiphar  was  a  great  man,  (see 
xl.  3.)  and  that  he  looked  upon  the  crime  as  very  great:  for 
this  prison,  we  must  think,  was  most  strictly  guarded,  that 
they  who  were  thrown  into  it  might  not  escape  punish- 
ment. And  it  appears  by  what  the  Psalmist  says,  (cv.  18.) 
that  the  prisoners  were  hardly  used ;  and  that  Joseph  (xl. 
15.)  was  thrust  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  which 
was  the  most  dismal,  as  well  as  of  greatest  difficulty  to 
make  an  escape  out  of  it. 

And  he  was  there  in  the  prison.]  His  master  proceeded 
no  further  against  him,  but  there  he  left  him.  Perhaps 
Joseph  found  means  to  let  him  know  the  truth;  which  made 
him  not  form  any  process  to  take  away  his  life,  or  inflict 
any  other  punishment  on  him :  and  yet,  to  save  his  wife's 
credit,  he  let  him  lie  in  the  prison. 

Ver.  21.  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph.]  The  same  wisdom 
and  virtue  appeared  in  him,  now  he  was  in  prison,  that  his 
master  discerned,  when  he  came  first  into  his  house,  (ver.  2.) 

Give  him  favour.]  So  that  he  had  more  liberty  than  the 
rest,  after  some  short  confinement. 

Keeper  of  the  prison.]  The  under-keeper  it  appears  from 
xl.  4. 

Ver.  22.  Committed  to  Joseph's  hand,  &c.]  His  favour 
increased  so  much  (as  it  had  done  in  his  master's  house, 
ver.  4.)  that  he,  in  effect,  was  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  not 
a  prisoner. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Ver  1.  JtmAD  offended  their  lord.]  In  the  Hebrew  is  a 
word  of  the  plural  number  for  lord,  viz.  adonim;  "  ratione 
dignitatis,"  saith  Bochartus ;  because  of  his  high  authority. 
And  so  it  is  used  not  only  when  he  speaks  of  the  king,  but 
of  great  men;  particularly  of  Joseph's  master,  (xxxix.2.) 

Interpreters  do  but  guess  at  their  offence :  which  might 
as  well  be  an  attempt  upon  his  life  (by  poison,  or  other 
ways),  as  any  thing  else. 

Ver.  2.  Wroth  against  two  of  his  officers.]  They  are 
called  by  the  same  name  of  dignity  (viz.  saris)  which  we 
met  withal  before,  (xxxvii.  36.)  For  in  all  courts  such  of- 
ficers had  a  principal  place,  (see  ver.  4.) 


Chief  butler.]  Or,  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  (ver.  13.)  He 
simply  named  the  butler  and  r'»aker  in  the  foregoing  verse: 
but  now  the  schar  (as  the  Hebrew  word  is),  which  in  the 
next  verse  we  translate  captain,  i.  e.  the  principal  officer 
of  those  kinds:  which  would  incline  one  to  think,  that 
some  under  butler  and  baker  were  accused  of  a  great  fault, 
for  which  the  head  butler  and  baker  were  to  answer :  who, 
perhaps,  were  discovered  to  have  ordered  them  to  do  what 
they  did. 

Chief  baker.]  Who  took  care  of  all  baked  meats,  and 
confections,  &c.  (ver.  17.) 

Ver.  3.  He  put  them  in  ward,  &c.]  To  be  kept  close  pri- 
soners. 

In  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  &c.]  In  that 
prison,  of  whicji  Potiphar  had  the  chief  custody.  WTio  by 
this  appears  to  have  been  such  an  officer  as  we  call  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower. 

Into  the  prison  where  Joseph  was  bound.]  Into  that  very 
place  where  Joseph  had  been  bound.  For  now  he  was  at 
liberty,  in  the  prison. 

Ver.  4.  And  tlte  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph, 
&c.]  By  this  it  appears  Potiphar's  anger  was  mitigated  to- 
wards him  (having  heard  the  truth,  it  is  likely,  before  this 
time),  and  was  of  the  same  mind  with  the  under-keeper  of 
the  prison:  who  entrusted  all  in  Joseph's  hand. 

And  he  served  them.]  Attended  upon  them  (which  shews 
they  were  great  persons)  to  provide  them  what  they  want- 
ed, &c. 

And  they  continued  a  season.]  The  Hebrew  word  is,  ja- 
mim,  i.  e.  days:  which  frequently  signifies  a  year;  as  hath 
been  observed  before,  (xxiv.  55.) 

Ver.  5.  EcKh  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream.]  Suitable  to  the  office  which  he  had  lield ;  and  to 
the  events  which  were  shortly  to  befal  them. 

Ver.  6.  Joseph  came  unto  them  in  the  morning.]  To  see 
that  they  were  safe,  and  to  know  what  they  wanted. 

And  behold,  they  tvere  sad.]  It  was  very  extraordinary, 
that  they  should  both  of  them  dream,  in  the  same  night, 
such  dreams  as  had  a  great  resemblance,  one  to  the  other ; 
and  seemed  to  import  a  great  change  in  their  condition : 
which  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  them,  that  they 
were  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning. 

Ver.  8.  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
preter ofit.]i.  e.  Here  in  prison,  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  them  interpreted.  If  they  had  been  at 
liberty,  there  were  men  in  those  countries  who  pretended 
to  the  skill  of  interpreting  dreams,  which  for  the  most- 
part  were  not  to  be  regarded ;  but  some  dreams  carried 
such  lively  representations  in  them,  and  so  suitable  to  their 
present  condition,  and  made  likewise  so  great  a  commo- 
tion in  their  spirits,  that  they  could  not  but  attend  to 
them  :  nay,  think  God  had  sent  them,  and  therefore  desire 
to  know  the  meaning  of  them. 

Thus  we  find  Achilles  advising  Agamemnon  (in  Homer's 
Iliad,  i.)  to  consult  with  the  interpreters  of  their  gods,  for 
what  offence  they  had  sent  the  plague  among  them ;  say- 
ing, "  To  what  priest,  or  to  what  prophet,  shall  we  go?" 

H  Koi  ovsfpoTToXov,  KOI  yop'  T    ovap   tie  Alt^C  tOTlV. 

Or  to  what  vender  of  dreams?   For  even  dreams  come  from 
Jupiter. 
Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?]  Who  can  shew 
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the  meaninjET  of  dream-s,  but  he  that  sent  them  ?  viz.  God. 
This  shews  that  God  did  sometimes  admonish  other  nations 
(as  we  saw,  xx.  6.  xxxi.  24.)  as  well  as  the  Jews  by  dreams : 
until  they  forgot  (as  Dr.  Jackson  judiciously  speaks)  that 
interpretations  were  from  God,  and  laboured  to  find  out  an 
art  of  interpreting.  Then  they  either  ceased,  or  were  so 
mixed  with  delusions,  that  they  could  not  be  discerned : 
or,  if  their  events  were  in  some  sort  foreseen,  yet  men, 
being  ignorant  of  God's  providence,  commonly  made  choice 
of  such  means  for  their  avoidance,  as  brought  upon  them 
the  events  which  they  feared.  (Book  i.  on  the  Creed,  chap.  9.) 

Ver.  1 2.  The  three  branches  are  three  days,]  i.  e.  Signify 
three  days.  So  he  understood  their  meaning  to  be,  rather 
than  months  or  years;  because  of  the  sudden  budding, 
blossoming,  knitting,  and  ripening  of  the  grapes,  (ver.  10.) 

Ver.  13.  Shall  lift  up  thy  Iiead.}  i.  e.  Advance  thee ;  or, 
as  it  is  in  the  margin,  reckon  thee ;  number  thee  among  his 
servants  (as  the  phrase  is  used,  Exod.  xxxi.  12.)  For  there 
being  a  roll,  or  catalogue  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court, 
with  their  several  salaries,  they  were  all  called  over  on 
some  certain  day  (it  should  seem,  by  ver.  20.  before  the 
king's  birth-day)  and  summoned  to  give  their  attendance. 
And  then  such  as  the  king  was  offended  withal,  were  struck 
out,  and  punished  according  to  their  deserts  ;  or  pardoned, 
and  graciously  restored  to  their  places.  This  exposition 
best  agrees  with  the  event,  (ver.  20.)  where  the  heads  of 
both  these  officers  are  said  to  be  lifted  up :  though  one  of 
them  only  was  advanced  to  his  former  station. 

Ver.  14.  But  think  on  me,  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee, 
&c.]  When  my  prediction  is  come  to  pass,  I  ask  no  other 
reward  of  thee,  but  that  thou  wilt  be  an  instrument  of  de- 
livering me  from  my  imprisonment.  Joseph  was  not  only 
grown  expert  in  interpreting  dreams,  (which  he  was  not 
before  he  came  into  Egypt,  xxxvii.  6.  &c.)  but  fully  as- 
sured he  knew  the  right  meaning  of  them ;  as  appears  by 
this  passage.  And  such  kinds  of  predictions  by  dreams 
were  frequently  in  ancient  times,  among  the  heathen  as 
well  as  among  the  Hebrews:  though  in  after  ages  they 
grew  rare  in  both.  For  (as  Dr.  Jackson  admirably  speaks, 
in  the  place  beforenamed)the  increase  of  wickedness  in  the 
world ;  multiplicity  of  business ;  solicitude  of  mind  about 
worldly  aflairs ;  and  men's  too  much  depending  on  politic 
devices  to  accomplish  their  ends ;  caused  the  defect  of 
true  dreams,  and  of  other  Divine  admonitions,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

Ver.  lo.  I  was  stolen.']  Carried  away  by  violence,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  my  father;  and  sold  for  a  slave. 
His  brethren,  in  selling  him,  committed  that  crime,  which 
the  Latins  call  plagium.  For,  Qui  hominem  liberum  ven- 
dit,  plagiarius  est. 

Out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.]  Some  men  would  have 
it  thought,  that  these  words  were  added  by  Joshua,  or  some 
other,  after  Moses's  time:  because  Canaan  was  not  called 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews  in  his  days,  much  less  in  Joseph's. 
Bat  they  should  have  considered,  that  Joseph  doth  not 
call  all  the  land  of  Canaan  by  this  name ;  but  only  that 
part  of  it  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  very  long 
lived,  viz.  about  Hebron.  There  Abraham  (who  was  the 
first  that  is  called  a  Hebrew)  settled  with  his  family  when 
he  came  out  of  Chaldea,  (xiii.  17,  18.)  There  Isaac  dwelt 
also,  (xxxv.  27.)  and  Jacob,  (xxxvii.  1.  14.)  where  it  is 
said  indeed,  they  were  strangers,  or  sojourners,  iu  this  coun- 


try :  but  they  were  strangers  of  great  note  and  name  (as 
Jacobus  Altingius  hath  well  observed),  who  were  treated 
as  princes,  (xxiii.  6.)  lived  by  their  own  laws ;  made  leagues, 
not  only  with  private  men,  but  with  cities  and  with  kings: 
(xxi.  22,  23.xxvi.  28.  xxxiv.  6.)  and  the  fame  of  them  could 
not  but  be  spread  abroad,  both  by  the  victory  which  Abra- 
ham got,  in  a  battle,  over  several  kings ;  and  by  the  sack- 
ing of  Shechem,  which  the  neighbours  durst  not  revenge. 
All  which  might  well  make  that  part  of  the  country  where- 
in they  had  resided  for  three  generations  be  called  tlie 
land  of  the  Hebrews:  where  they  were  at  first  planted,  by 
the  consent  of  the  natives;  who  were  confederated  with 
Abraham,  (xiv.  13.) 

That  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon.]  Into  which 
he  was  thrown  at  the  first,  as  a  great  malefactor;  for  this 
was  the  lowest  and  darkest  place  in  the  prison,  being  under 
ground.  So  the  Hebrew  word  commonly  signifies,  a  pit, 
either  with  or  without  water  in  it :  and  thence,  this  part  of 
a  prison;  which  Bochartus  well  translates  cryptam  sub- 
terraneam;  and  sometimes  signifies  a  grave,  (Psalm  xxviii. 
1.  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  The  chief  baker  saw  the  interpretation  was  good.] 
It  was  well  the  chief  butler  propounded  his  dream  first, 
which  had  a  good  signification :  for  if  this  man  had  spoken 
first,  the  other,  it  is  likely,  would  not  have  proposed  his 
dream. 

Three  white  baskets.]  Or,  as  we  now  speak,  three  wicker 
baskets,  and  (as  the  margin  hath  it)  the  twigs  so  twisted, 
that  they  were  full  of  holes ;  as  ours  many  times  are 
wrought. 

Ver.  17.  In  the  uppermost  basket.]  They  were  set  one 
upon  another :  in  the  lowermost  of  which,  we  may  suppose, 
was  bread ;  in  the  middlemost  pies ;  and  in  the  highest,  the 
finer  sort  of  pastes  of  all  sorts,  biscuit,  tarts,  &c. 

Ver.  19.  Lift  up  thy  head.]  The  same  phrase,  Avhich 
was  used  of  the  other,  (ver.  13.)  but  with  this  addition, 
from  off  thee.  To  signify,  that  his  name  should  be  called 
for  another  purpose  ;  that  he  might  not  only  have  his  name 
struck  out  of  the  roll,  but  his  head  struck  off  from  his  body. 
Though  there  is  no  necessity  so  to  understand  it ;  but  only 
simply,  that  he  should  lose  his  life. 

And  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree.]  They  that  fancy  his  head 
was  first  cut  off,  will  have  the  body  only  hanged  on  a  gib- 
bets But  it  is  more  likely  he  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  as 
malefactor^  are  now  among  us  upon  a  gallows. 

And  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh.]  He  was  left  there,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

Ver.  20.  Pharaoh's  birth-day.]  Either  the  day  on  which 
he  was  born,  or  the  day  on  which  he  came  to  the  crown: 
which  was  natalis  imperii,  the  birth-day  of  his  empire. 
Both  of  them  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  with  rejoicing 
and  great  feasts,  in  ancient  time  as  well  as  now.  (See 
the  commentators  upon  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

Ver.  21.  And  he  gave  the  cup.]  His  fault,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  of  a  smaller  nature  ;  or,  there  was  not  evident 
proof  against  him;  or,  he  had  better  friends,  who  inter- 
ceded for  him :  so  that  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  re- 
stored to  his  office. 

Ver.  22.  But  he  hanged  the  chief  baker.]  Ordered  him 
to  be  hanged,  being  found  guilty  of  what  he  was  ac- 
cused, &c. 

Ver.  23.  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
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butforgat  himJ]  He  repeats  it,  to  shew  how  very  unmind- 
ful he  was  of  him :  after  the  manner  of  those  vain  cour- 
tiers, who  have  no  value  for  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  are 
wholly  jjiven  up  to  their  pleasures.  It  would  have  cost 
him  nothing  to  mention  Joseph  to  Pharaoh:  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  will  spend  their  interest,  as 
we  now  speak,  for  nobody  but  themselves.  Or,  as  it  may 
be  interpreted,  he  did  not,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  place, 
call  him  to  mind,  who  foretold  his  good  fortune :  and  so, 
in  process  of  time,  he  quite  forgot  him. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Ver.  1.  At  the  end  of  two  full  years.}  It  is  uncertain 
whether  two  years  after  Joseph  was  first  put  in  prison,  or 
after  the  chief  butler  was  tfiken  out  of  prison.  It  seems  to 
relate  to  the  latter,  being  connected  immediately  with  that 
history. 

Pharaoh  dreamed.]  Had  an  extraordinary  dream,  sent 
from  God. 

He  stood  by  the  river.]  Where  they  were  wont  to  recreate 
themselves ;  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  when  they  ex- 
pected its  rise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  hopes  of  a  plen- 
tiftil  year. 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river.]  This  is  a 
most  apt  and  lively  figure;  representing  things  exactly 
conformable  to  the  state  of  that  country :  which  was  en- 
riched by  the  yearly  overflowing  of  the  river  Nilus.  With- 
out which  the  beasts  would  have  had  no  grass  to  feed  them, 
much  less  to  fatten  them.  But  Bochart  thinks  the  Hebrew 
•word  jeor  (which  we  translate  river)  properly  signifies,  a 
cut,  as  we  speak,  or  a  canal  out  of  Nile :  of  which  there 
were  many,  for  the  drawing  its  water  into  several  parts  of 
the  country.  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  42.) 

Well-favoured  kine,  &c.]  Or,  o.xen.  By  which  the  fields 
being  ploughed,  and  all  the  business  of  husbandry  managed, 
their  fatness  was  a  proper  token  of  fertility ;  as  their  lean- 
ness was  of  famine.  So  Bochart  observes;  and  see  Vos- 
sius  de  Idolol.  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

And  they  fed  in  a  meadow.]  This  represented  Nile  as 
liaving  overflowed  a  great  way ;  to  the  enriching  of  a  pas- 
ture, at  a  distance  from  the  river. 

Ver.  3.  Stood  by  the  other  ki7ie.]  This  signified  the 
events  denoted  hereby  to  be  near  one  to  the  other. 

Upon  the  brink  of  the  river.]  Not  feeding  in  a  meadow 
(as  the  former  did),  but  picking  up  grass  here  and  there 
near  the  river.  For  this  was  a  sign,  it  had  not  overflowed 
at  all,  or  very  little :  there  being  no  food  for  the  cattle,  but 
on  the  river's  bank :  where,  perhaps,  he  saw  them  eat  the 
flags. 

Ver.  5.  Came  up  upon  one  stalk."]  A  token  of  great 
plenty. 

Ver.  6.  Blasted  with  the  east  wind.]  To  this  wind  (which 
the  Hebrews  call  kadim)  is  ascribed,  in  Scripture,  all  the 
mischief  that  was  done  to  corn,  or  fruit;  by  blasting,  smut- 
ting, mildews,  locusts,  &c.  and  was  more  pernicious  in 
Egypt  than  other  places,  because  it  came  through  the  vast 
deserts  of  Arabia. 

Ver.  7.  And  behold,  it  was  a  dream.]  Or,  behold,  the 
dream  continued  to  run  in  his  mind.  When  he  was  awake, 
be  could  not  put  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  but  it  perpetually 


presented  itself  to  him,  as  it  had  done  when  he  was  asleep. 
This  shewed  it  to  be  one  of  those  dreams  which  the  Greeks 
called  GtoTTt/uirra,  sent  from  God;  as  the  interpretation  and 
the  event  shewed  afterward  more  evidently.  Bochart  notes 
out  of  Josephus,  (lib.  xvii.)  a  dream  of  Archelaus  (men- 
tioned Matt.  ii.  22.)  composed  of  both  these  figures :  for 
he  saw  ten  ears  of  corn  very  plump  and  ripe,  devoured  by 
oxen ;  which  Simon  Essajus  interpreted  to  signify,  that 
he  should  live  ten  years ;  and  then  there  should  be  a  great 
turn  of  afi'airs  (because  oxen  turn  up  the  ground  by  the 
plough),  and  accordingly  it  came  to  pass,  (Hierozoic.  par.  i. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  41.) 

Ver.  8.  His  spirit  was  troubled.]  He  could  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied till  he  understood  the  meaning  of  these  dreams, 
which  he  thought  imported  some  great  alteration  in  the 
state  of  his  country. 

Called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt.]  The  word  in  He- 
brew (or  rather  Cbaldee)  for  magicians,  had  a  bad  signifi- 
cation in  aftertimes ;  but  what  kind  of  men  they  were  now, 
we  do  not  know:  whether  they  professed  to  interpret 
dreams  and  expound  things  secret,  by  natural  observations; 
or  such  rules  as  are  now  found  in  the  books  of  Oneirocri- 
ticks  ;  or  by  consulting  demons ;  or  only  by  the  foolish  art 
of  astrology,  to  which  they  were  much  addicted  in  future 
ages. 

Our  learned  Nic.  Fuller  (lib.  v.  Miscell.  Sacr.  cap.  11.) 
thinks  the  Hebrew  word  chartummim  imports,  such  as  di- 
vined by  certain  superstitious  characters,  pictures,  images, 
and  figures ;  which  they  engraved  with  magical  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

All  the  wise  men  thereof]  These  were  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose, with  those  who  were  called  philosophers  in  Greece ; 
from  whence  several  great  men  went  to  learn  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  who  were  famous  for  wisdom  before  it  came 
into  Greece. 

Told  them  his  dream.]  He  told  them  both  his  dreams,  as 
appears  from  what  follows ;  but  Moses  speaks  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  because  they  were,  in  effect,  but  one  and  the 
same  dream. 

But  there  was  none  that  could  interpret  tJiem.]  Either 
they  were  amazed,  and  did  not  attempt  an  exposition,  as 
beyond  their  skill;  or,  what  they  said  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  the  king.  The  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears,  it  is  likely, 
they  thought  had  a  great  mystery  in  them ;  if  the  worship 
of  the  planets  was  then  among  them.  Which  they  invoked 
with  secret  or  unutterable  invocations,  KXj';<Tf<'^'  a<^^67'K:- 
roic,  (as  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Porphyry  speaks)  which 
were  invented  by  that  "  most  excellent  of  all  magicians 
(saith  the  same  oracle),  the  king  of  the  seven  sounds, 
whom  all  men  know,"  i.  e.  Ostanes,  or  Hostanes. 

°Ac  €vpc  Maywv  o)^'  aptarroc 

'E.rra(j)^6yyov  BaaiXtuc  ov  vdyTCs  1<Taaiy. 

By  which  seven  soujids  (of  which  he  was  the  inventor 
and  governor)  Mr.  Selden  thinks  is  meant  the  harmony, 
which  the  ancients  supposed  the  seven  planets  to  make : 
whom  these  magicians  called  upon  tTrraKlfwvoi,  with  se- 
ven invocations  to  each  planet,  upon  its  proper  day.  As 
he  shews,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  19.  But  the  more 
they  laboured  to  find  out  this  mystery,  the  more  they  were 
puzzled  and  perplexed  in  their  thoughts :  nor  could  their 
prayers  (if  they  went  that  way  to  work)  help  them  to  dis- 
close the  secret. 
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Ver.  9.  I  do  remember  my  faults  this  darj.]  Call  to  mind 
the  offences  I  committed  against  Pharaoh:  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  my  ingratitude  to  one,  who  was  in  prison  with 


rae. 


Ver.  11.  Each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream.]  Just  according  to  the  event  was  each  of  our 
dreams. 

Ver.  13.  As  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was.]  He  repeats 
the  thing  often,  to  shew  how  exactly  Joseph  hit  the  truth 
in  his  interpretation. 

Me  he  restored  to  my  office,  &c.]  He  told  me,  that  on  such 
a  day  I  should  be  restored  to  my  office ;  and  he  told  the 
other  he  should  be  hanged. 

Ver.  14.  Brought  him  hastily.]  With  all  speed;  that 
Pharaoh  might  not  continue  in  suspense. 

Out  of  the  dungeon.]  It  is  reasonable  to  think,  that, 
thougii  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeon  at  the  first,  (xl. 
15.)  he  did  not  continue  there,  when  he  looked  after  all  the 
prisoners,  and  did  the  whole  business  of  a  keeper,  (xxxix. 
22,  23.)  Therefore  this  part,  as  is  usual,  is  put  for  the 
whole ;  signifying  no  more,  than  that  they  brought  him  out 
of  prison,  where  he  had  been  in  the  dungeon. 

And  he  shaved  himself,  &c.]  It  was  the  custom  in  most 
countries,  when  men  were  in  a  mournful  condition,  to  neg- 
lect their  hair,  both  of  the  head  and  the  beard :  and  not 
to  shift  their  clothes,  as  in  prosperity ;  but  to  continue  in 
a  rueful  dress,  whereby  they  expressed  the  sense  they  had 
of  their  calamity. 

Ver.  16.  It  is  not  in  me.]  A  modest  answer.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  more  wisdom  than  those  thou  hast  already  con- 
sulted. 

God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.]  But  God,  I 
doubt  not,  will  direct  me  to  give  the  king  a  satisfactory 
answer:  nay,  an  answer  that  shall  be  serviceable  to  him 
and  to  his  kingdom. 

Ver.  17.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  &c.]  We  may 
well  suppose  that  Joseph  desired  to  know  the  dream : 
which  Pharaoh  repeats  in  this  and  the  following  verses 
something  more  fully  than  it  is  set  down  before. 

Ver.  21.  When  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be 
known  that  they  had  eaten  them,  &c.]  An  emblem  of  a  very 
grievous  famine,  which  is  represented,  not  only  by  the 
lean  kine  devouring  the  fat  (as  much  as  to  say,  the  barren 
years  consuming  all  the  growth  of  the  fertile),  but  by  their 
remaining  lean,  as  if  they  had  eaten  nothing :  which  repre- 
sents what  often  happens  in  famine,  that  men  eat  greedily, 
but  are  not  satisfied,  because  God  breaks  the  staff  of  bread : 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26.)  i.  e.  takes  away  its  nourishing  virtue  ;  as 
Bochart  expounds  it,  Ilierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41.  But 
this  seems  to  be  a  straining  of  that  phrase,  break  the  staff 
of  bread,  which  signifies  no  more,  than  want  of  bread  to 
support  man's  life.  And  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  this 
part  of  the  dream,  is,  that  there  should  be  such  exceeding 
great  scarcity,  that  men  should  have  but  just  enough  to 
keep  them  alive. 

Ver.  25.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one.]  One  and  the 
same  thing  is  represented  by  two  several  figures. 

God  hath  shewn  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do.]  God 
hath  in  these  dreams  revealed  to  Pharaoh,  what  he  intends 
shortly  to  bring  to  pass. 

Ver.  26.  The  seven  good  kine,  &c.]  He  represents  in  this, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  how  one  thing  is  signified  by  two 
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dreams.  Seven  good  kine,  and  seven  good  ears,  represent- 
ing seven  years  of  plenty ;  and  seven  lean  kine,  and  seven 
empty  ears,  as  many  years  of  scarcity. 

Ver.  28.  This  is  the  tiling  which  I  have  spoken,  &c.]  I 
have  told  the  king  in  short,  what  the  Divine  Providence  is 
about  to  effect. 

Ver.  29.  Behold,  there  come  seven  years,  &c.]  I  will  re- 
peat it  more  at  large.  Take  notice  then  that,  in  the  next  se- 
ven years  to  this,  there  shall  be  very  great  crops  of  com, 
every  where,  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Ver.  30.  And  there  shall  arise  after  them,  &c.]  And  im- 
mediately after  they  are  ended,  shall  follow  seven  years  as 
barren  as  the  former  were  fruitful,  the  earth  bringing  forth 
little  or  no  corn ;  which  will  make  so  great  a  famine,  that 
there  shall  be  no  memory  of  the  foregoing  plenty ;  for  there 
shall  be  no  corn  left,  but  all  eaten  up,  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  31.  And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known,  &c.]  I  say, 
there  shall  be  no  mark  remaining  of  the  foregoing  plenty; 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  scarcity  in  the  following  years, 
which  will  be  very  heavy. 

Ver.  32.  And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled,  Sec]  The 
repetition  of  the  dream  signifies  the  certainty  of  what  I 
say:  God  having  so  determined;  who  will  shortly  justify 
the  truth  of  my  predictions.  Both  here  and  in  the  forego- 
ing discourse,  (ver.  25.  28.)  he  directs  Pharaoh  to  look  up 
unto  God,  as  the  author  of  all  these  events ;  and  that,  not 
in  an  ordinary,  but  extraordinary  manner.  For  such  ferti- 
lity and  such  famine  did  not  proceed  from  mere  natural 
causes;  but  from  an  overruling  Providence.  It  is  obsen^ed 
by  Pliny,  (lib.  v.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  9.)  that  when  Nile  rose 
only  twelve  cubits,  a  famine  followed :  when  thirteen,  great 
scarcity:  when/owrfeen,  they  had  a  good  year:  whenfifteen, 
a  very  good  :  and  if  it  rose  sixteen,  it  iftade  delicias,  luxuri- 
ant plenty :  and  the  greatest  increase  they  ever  knew,  was 
to  eighteen  cubits.  Now  that  this  river  should  overflow  so 
largely  for  seven  years  together,  as  to  make  vast  plenty ; 
and  then  for  the  next  seven  years  not  to  overflow  its  banks 
at  all  or  very  little,  and  so  make  a  sore  and  long  famine  ; 
could  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  hand  of 
God ;  it  being  quite  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  And  in- 
deed the  dream  seems  to  signify  something  beyond  that; 
for  it  is  unnatural  for  oxen  to  devour  one  another. 

Ver.  33.  Look  out  a  man  discreet  and  ivise.]  One  fit  to 
manage  so  great  an  affair.  He  that  could  foretell  such 
events,  was  fit  to  advise  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
foresight  of  them  :  but,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  presume 
to  give  such  directions,  till  he  was  asked  his  opinion, 

Ver.  34.  Let  Pharaoh  do  this.]  When  this  is  done. 

Let  him  appoint  officers.]  Let  that  chief  ruler  appoint 
officers  under  him,  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom :  such  as  the  Romans  called  prafectos  annoncB. 

Take  up  a  fifth  part.]  Some  have  asked,  why  not  the 
half,  since  there  were  to  be  as  many  years  of  famine  as  of 
plenty.  To  which  such  answers  as  these  have  been  given 
by  interpreters : — that  the  greater  and  richer  sort  were  wont 
in  time  of  plenty  to  fill  their  storehouses;  as  a  provision 
against  a  scarcer  year,  which  sometimes  happened.  And, 
secondly,  that,  in  time  of  famine,  men  are  wont  to  live 
more  frugally ;  and  not  spend  so  much  as  they  do  in  better 
times.  And,  thirdly,  that  even  in  those  years  of  greatest 
famine,  something  might  be  sown ;  at  least  near  the  banks 
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of  Nile.  But  the  plainest  answer  is,  that  ten  parts  being 
the  tribute  due  to  kings  in  many  countries,  and  it  is  likely 
here,  (as  I  observed  upon  xxviii.  ult.)  Pharaoh  was  ad- 
vised to  double  this  charge,  in  the  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty :  when  the  fifth  part  was  not  more  than  the  tenth  in 
other  years.  Or  (which  is  rather  to  be  supposed  from  a 
good  king  and  a  good  counsellor),  to  buy  as  much  more 
as  was  his  tribute;  which  he  might  do  at  an  easy  rate, 
when  vast  plenty  made  com  very  cheap. 

Ver.  35.  Gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years  that 
come.']  The  fifth  part  of  the  growth  of  the  next  seven  years. 

And  lay  up  com.}  In  places  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Uttder  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.]  Not  to  be  meddled  withal, 
but  kept  by  Pharaoh's  order,  to  be  dispensed  hereafter,  as 
need  shall  require. 

And  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities.]  Let  this  food  be  re- 
served in  the  several  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Ver.  36.  And  that  food  shall  be  for  store.]  Shall  not 
be  spent ;  but  laid  up  and  preserved  against  the  time  of 
famine. 

That  the  land,  &c.]  The  people  of  the  land  do  not  perish. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes,  &c.]  The 
king  and  all  the  court  were  pleased  with  this  advice.  But 
some  may  wonder  that  Pharaoh  and  his  ministers  should 
so  readily  believe  a  young  man,  and  a  stranger ;  of  a  nation 
whom  they  did  not  converse  withal,  and  lately  accused  of 
a  great  crime.  But  they  may  be  satisfied,  by  consider- 
ing, that  Joseph  had  cleared  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
keeper  of  the  prison ;  where  he  had  been  known  already 
to  have  interpreted  dreams  exactly  according  to  the  events, 
in  two  notorious  cases,  which  the  chief  butler  had  reported, 
(ver.  12,  13.)  And  besides,  his  exposition  of  the  figures 
which  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream,  was  so  natural,  that  it 
was  apt  to  beget  belief,  if  he  had  not  been  an  expounder 
of  dreams  before.  And  above  all  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  God,  who  sent  the  dreams,  and  made  them  stick  in 
Pharaoh's  thoughts,  disposed  his  mind  also  to  receive  the 
interpretation,  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  truth. 

Ver.  38.  Pharaoh  said  to  his  servants.]  The  great  minis- 
ters of  the  kingdom,  and  officers  of  the  court,  who  stood 
about  him. 

In  wliom  is  the  Spirit  of  God.]  Without  which  he  could 
not  foresee  and  foretell  such  things. 

Ver.  39.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph.]  It  seems  all 
his  servants  were  of  Pharaoh's  mind,  and  consented  to 
what  he  said,  being  amazed  at  the  wisdom  which  appeared 
in  Joseph. 

Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  tliee  all  this.]  God 
wrought  in  him  the  highest  opinion  of  Joseph,  as  a  man 
divinely  inspired. 

There  is  none  so  discreet  as  thou  art.]  Thou  thyself  art 
the  only  person,  whom  thou  advisest  me  to  set  over  the 
land,  (ver.  33.) 

Ver.  40.  Thou  shall  be  over  my  house.]  Be  tlie  chief  mi- 
nister in  my  court :  for  that  is  meant  by  his  house. 

And  according  to  thy  word.]  As  thou  shalt  give  orders. 

Sliall  all  my  people  be  ruled.]  The  margin  translates  it 
armed;  as  if  he  put  the  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom  into 
his  hands :  but  this  seems  too  narrow  a  sense ;  nor  was 
there  any  thoughts  of  war  at  this  time,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace.  And  therefore  we 
also  translate  it  kiss,  i.  e.  obey,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulgar 


well  translate  it ;  and  as  it  signifies  in  Psalm  ii.  ult.  Kiss  the 
Son,  i.  e.  submit  to  him,  and  olioy  him. 

Only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.]  Thou 
shalt  have  no  superior,  but  only  myself. 

Ver.  41.  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.] 
He  had  advised  Pharaoh  only  to  set  a  man  to  be  the  chief 
inspector  of  the  stores  of  com,  ver.  33.  (for  which  Pharaoh 
thought  none  so  fit  as  Joseph  himself,  ver.  39.)  but  he  now 
constitutes  him  chief  governor,  under  him,  in  all  affairs  of 
the  whole  country. 

Ver.  42.  Took  off  his  ring,  &c.]  This  is  well  explained 
by  Vossius,  (lib.  i.  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idolol.  cap.  9.)  in 
these  words :  "  Tum  ut  symbolum  dignitatis,  tum  ad  lite- 
ras  et  diplomata  publico  nomine  signandas :"  both  in  token 
of  the  dignify  to  which  he  was  preferred,  and  that  he  might 
seal  letters  and  patents  in  the  king's  name. 

Vesture  of  fine  linen.]  So  the  Hebrew  word  schesch  sig- 
nifies, rather  than  silk  (as  it  is  translated  in  the  margin), 
though  not  the  common  linen,  but  that  which  the  ancients 
called  byssus :  which  Pollux  saith  was  \lvov  n  tT?oc,  a  sort 
of  linen,  very  pure,  and  soft;  and  very  dear;  because  it 
did  not  grow  every  where.  Linum  tenuissimum  et  pretio- 
sissimum,  as  Braunius  shews,  (lib.  i.  de  Vestib.  Saccrdot. 
Hebr.  cap.  6.)  In  garments  made  of  this,  great  men  only, 
not  the  vulgar  people,  were  clothed :  kings  themselves,  it 
appears  by  Solomon,  being  arrayed  in  such  vestures. 

Put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.]  Another  token  of  the 
highest  dignity. 

Ver.  43.  Made  him  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 
had.]  In  the  best  of  the  king's  coaches  (as  we  now  speeik) 
except  one,  which  Pharaoh  reserved  for  himself:  and  at- 
tended, no  doubt,  with  a  suitable  equipage,  of  footmen 
and  horsemen,  perhaps,  for  a  guard  to  his  person. 

Cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee.]  They  that  went  before 
his  chariot,  to  make  way  for  him,  required  all  to  do  him 
such  reverence  as  they  did  to  the  king  himself,  when  he 
appeared :  which  was  by  bowing  their  knees  or  their  body. 
The  word  they  used  to  this  purpose,  as  they  went  along, 
was  abrech :  which  we  translate  bow  the  knee,  deriving  it 
from  the  Hebrew  word  barach,  which  hath  that  significa- 
tion. Though  others  will  have  it  to  signify  the  father  of 
the  king:  for  rach,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies  a  king, 
if  we  may  believe  R.  Solomon.  Others  translate  it,  a 
tender  father,  of  the  country  which  he  had  preserved.  (See 
Vossius,  lib.i.  de  Idol.  cap.  29.)  And  Hottinger  will  have 
it  as  much  as  God  save  the  king;  or,  A  blessing  light  on  you. 
(See  Smegma  Orient,  p.  131.)  But  unless  we  imderstood 
the  old  Egyptian  language,  I  think  we  had  as  good  rest  in 
the  Hebrew  derivation  as  in  any  other;  according  to  our 
own  translation. 

And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.]  After 
this  manner  he  constituted  him  supreme  governor  of  the 
whole  country,  under  himself :  according  to  his  resolu- 
tion, ver.  41. 

Ver.  44.  I  am  Pharaoh.]  This  is  my  will  and  pleasure ; 
who  am  king  of  Egypt. 

Without  tliee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot,  &c.] 
A  proverbial  speech.  Let  no  man  presume  to  do  the 
smallest  thing,  in  public  affairs,  without  thy  order. 

Ver.  45.  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name.]  He  gave 
him  a  new  name;  partly,  because  he  was  a  foreigner;  and 
partly,  to  honour  him ;  and  yet  to  denote  him  to  be  his 
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subject,  though  ruler  of  every  body  else.  We  find  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  the  same  in  Babylon,  (Dan.  i.  7.)  and  it 
is  stiU  the  custom  in  the  eastern  countries :  where  the  Mo- 
gul never  advances  any  man,  but  he  gives  him  a  new 
name;  and  that  significant  of  something  belonging  to  him. 
As,  not  long  ago,  he  called  his  brother-in-law  Asaph  Chan, 
the  gathering,  or  the  rich  lord:  and  his  physician  Macrob 
Chan,  the  lord  of  my  health,  &c.  as  Peter  de  la  Valle  re- 
lates in  his  Travels,  p.  465.  where  he  observes  the  same 
of  his  wives,  p.  470. 

Zaphnath-Paaneah.]  Which  St.  Jerome  interprets,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  But  the  whole  stream  of  interpre- 
ters carry  it  for  another  signification,  which  is,  the  inter- 
prefer  of  secrets,  or  the  revealer  of  future  things.  See  Sixt. 
Amama,  and  Athan.  Kirker's  Prodromus,  cap.  5.  and  our 
countryman,  J.  Gregory,  cap.  xvi.  of  his  Observations. 
Who,  with  Mr.  Calvin,  thinks  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  make  this  sense  out  of  the  Hebrew  language :  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  think  they  have  done  it  with  success. 
Tzaphan  being  to  hide  or  cover ;  whence  tzaphnath,  that 
which  is  hidden  or  secret ,-  and  panah,  signifying  to  look 
into  or  contemplate.  So  that  Campeg.  Vitringa  thinks  Jo- 
sephus  and  Philo  not  to  have  ill  interpreted  this  word, 
'Ov£i|OoicpiT»)c  and  Kpvirrwv  tvptnic,  (Observ.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
5.)  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  and  a  finder  out  of  things 
hidden.  But  as  Jacchiades  observes  upon  Dan.  i.  7.  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings  gave  names,  for  honour 
and  glory  (in  token  of  their  supreme  greatness  and  autho- 
rity), so  it  was  most  for  their  glory,  to  give  them  out  of 
their  own  language.  And  therefore,  if  this  be  the  meaning 
of  Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  Egyptian  tongue  and  the  He- 
brew had  a  great  affinity  one  to  the  other. 

And  he  gave  him  to  wife.']  Either  the  king  then  disposed 
of  the  great  noblemen's  daughters,  when  their  parents  were 
dead  (as  our  kings  lately  did  of  their  wards),  or  Asenath 
was  of  Pharaoh's  kindred,  and  so  he  provided  her  a  hus- 
band, and  gave  her  a  portion.  Or,  the  meaning  simply  is, 
he  made  this  match  for  him. 

The  daughter  of  Potipherah.]  This  is  a  difi"erent  name 
from  his  who  was  captain  of  the  guard;  and  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality.  And  therefore  there  is  no  reason,  from 
some  likeness  in  their  names,  to  think  that  Joseph  married 
the  daughter  of  him  who  had  been  his  master :  for  he 
would  have  abhorred  to  match  with  one  that  was  bom  of 
so  lewd  a  woman  as  his  mistress ;  as  Vossius  well  observes 
in  the  place  forenamed. 

Priest  of  On.]  Or,  prince  of  On  (as  the  margin  hath  it); 
for  the  word  cohen  signifies  both  priest  and  prince,  (see  2 
Sam.  viii.  ult.)  priests  being  anciently  the  prime  men  of 
the  kingdom ;  for  kings  themselves  were  priests. 

On  was  a  famous  city  in  Egypt,  called  afterwards  He- 
liobolis,  which  gave  name  to  one  of  the  Nojuo«,  i.  e.  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt ;  whereof  this  Potipherah  was  governor, 
or  lieutenant.  Concerning  which  province,  and  Asenath, 
and  Potipherah,  see  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ill.  de  Synedriis, 
p.  406. 

And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egtjpt.]  To  see 
what  places  were  fittest  for  stores. 

Ver.  40.  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old.]  So  he  had  been 
out  of  his  country  thirteen  years;  for  he  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old  (xxxvii.  2.)  when  he  was  sold  into  Egypt. 
In  which  time,  we  may  well  think,  he  had  learnt  the  lan- 


guage of  that  country,  and  gained  much  experience ;  but 
never  sent  to  his  father ;  in  which  there  is  visibly  a  special 
providence  of  God ;  for  his  father  might  have  used  means 
for  his  deliverance,  and  then  he  had  never  come  to  this 
greatness. 

When  he  stood  before  Pharaoh.]  When  Pharaoh  made 
him  his  prime  minister.  For  the  great  counsellors  and 
ministei%  alone  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  (in 
the  eastern  countries,  and,  it  is  likely,  the  same  state  was 
kept  here)  and  are  said  to  stand  before  the  king,  (Dan.  i.  19.) 
and  to  see  the  king's  face,  (Esther  i.  14.) 

And  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.]  He  seems 
to  have  only  taken  a  general  view  of  the  country  before, 
(ver.  45.)  but  now  a  more  particular;  to  give  orders  for 
the  building  of  storehouses,  against  the  plenteous  years 
came. 

Ver.  47.  Brought  forth  by  handfuls.]  Such  large  ears, 
that  a  few  of  them  would  make  a  sheaf:  which  our  trans- 
lation seems  here  to  mean  by  handfuls:  for  sheaves  are 
bound  up  with  men's  hands.  And  so  it  may  be  interpreted, 
it  brought  forth  sheaves,  or  heaps :  or,  more  literally,  hand- 
fuls upon  one  stalk,  i.  e.  vast  abundance.  Some  conceive 
the  com  was  laid  up  in  sheaves,  heaped  up  very  high:  and 
not  thrashed  out :  for  so  it  would  keep  the  longer. 

Ver.  48.  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food.]  The  fifth  part, 
as  he  had  proposed,  (ver.  34.)  i.  e.  he  bought  it ;  which  he 
might  do  at  a  small  price,  when  there  was  unusual  plenty. 

And  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities.]  It  is  very  probable 
he  laid  it  up,  as  it  was  gathered,  unthrashed ;  that  there 
might  be  food  for  the  cattle  also.  So  the  Vulgar,  "  In  ma- 
nipulos  reductae  segetes  congregatae  sunt  in  horrea."  And 
what  was  laid  up  in  the  first  year  of  plenty,  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  was  dispensed  in  the  first  year  of  famine,  &c. 

Round  every  city.]  This  was  very  wisely  ordered ;  for  it 
was  less  charge  to  Pharaoh  for  the  present,  and  more  easy 
to  the  country,  when  they  wanted  provision. 

Ver.  49.  Gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.]  The  fol- 
lowing words  explain  this  hyperbolical  expression.  And 
the  reason  of  his  heaping  up  so  much  was,  that  there  might 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  other  countries, 
as  well  as  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  51.  God  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil.]  The  great 
affliction  and  hard  labour  he  endured  in  prison. 

And  all  my  father's  house.]  The  unkindness  of  his  bre- 
thren, who  were  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble.  By  imposing 
this  name  on  his  first-bom,  he  admonished  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity  of  his  former  adversity,  which  he 
now  thought  of  with  pleasure. 

Ver.  52.  In  the  land  of  my  affliction.]  In  the  country 
where  I  have  suffered  much  affliction. 

Ver.  53.  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness  were  end- 
ed.] It  was  beside  the  intention  of  Moses  to  relate  any  of 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  but  what  belonged  to  this  mat- 
ter :  and  therefore  he  passes  over  all  other  transactions  of 
these  seven  years;  as  he  doth  all  the  things  that  happened 
in  Jacob's  family,  ever  since  Joseph  came  from  it. 

Ver.  54.  The  dearth  was  in  all  lands.]  In  all  the  coun- 
tries thereabouts,  Canaan,  Syria,  &c.  It  seems  there  was 
a  general  want  of  rain. 

But  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.]  They 
did  not  feel  the  famine  presently,  because  they  had  much 
to  spare  from  the  former  years  of  plenty. 
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Ver.  55.  And  ivhen  all  the  laud  of  Egypt  was  famished.] 
When  they  had  eaten  up  all  their  own  stores,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  failed  in  two  years'  time. 

The  people  cried  to  Pharaoh,  &c.]  Made  earnest  petitions 
to  the  kuig,  for  relief  of  their  necessities. 

Ver.  5(j.  And  the  fanmie  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.]  Grew  still  greater  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

And  the  famine  ivaxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.]  For 
fte  Egyptians  themselves,  having  spent  all  their  own 
stores,  were  sorely  pinched. 

Ver.  57.  And  all  the  countries  came  to  buy  com,  &c.] 
i.  e.  The  neighbouring  countries,  as  was  said  before,  (ver. 
64.)  For  if  the  most  distant  had  come,  the  storehouses 
had  been  soon  emptied. 

Because  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands.]  It  increased 
more  £ind  more,  in  those  countries  beforenamed,  which 
were  grievously  afflicted  by  it. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Ver.  1.  JjLND  when  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in 
Egypt,  &c.]  He  saw,  perhaps,  some  pass  by  laden  with 
corn,  which  they  had  bought  there.  Or,  one  sense  (as  is 
frequent  in  Scripture)  is  put  for  another:  seeing  for  hear- 
ing ;  as  it  is  expressed,  ver.  2. 

Why  do  you  look  one  upon  another  ?]  As  idle  people  use 
to  do,  while  none  of  them  will  stir  to  seek  relief.  Or,  ra- 
ther, as  men  that  know  not  what  course  to  take,  expect- 
ing who  would  begin  to  advise  for  their  preservation. 

Ver.  2.  That  we  may  live,  and  not  die.]  He  excites 
them  to  make  no  further  delay,  by  the  great  necessity 
wherein  they  were;  no  less  than  danger  of  perishing. 

Ver.  4.  Lest  mischief  befal  him.]  He  being,  as  yet,  but 
young,  and  not  used  to  travel,  Jacob  was  afreiid  the  jour- 
ney might  be  hazardous  to  him.  Besides,  he  could  not 
but  desire  to  have  some  of  their  company ;  tliough  this  was 
not  his  principal  reason. 

Ver.  6.  Came  to  buy  com  among  those  that  came.] 
iPeople  came  from  all  parts  thereabout,  upon  the  same 
business :  and  J  acob's  sons  among  others ;  whom,  perhaps, 
they  met  withal  upon  the  road. 

Ver.  6.  And  Joseph  was  the  governor,  &c.]  The  Hebrew 
word  schallit  signifies,  sometimes,  one  that  hath  absolute 
power :  and  seems  to  be  used  here  to  set  forth  the  high 
authority  which  Joseph  exercised  under  Pharaoh. 

He  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.]  Ap- 
pointed at  what  rates  corn  should  be  sold,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  in  per- 
son could  treat  with  every  man  that  came  to  buy  ;  but  he 
by  his  deputies,  who  observed  his  orders. 

And  Joseph's  brethren  came.]  It  should  seem  by  this, 
that  all  foreigners  were  ordered  to  come  to  him ;  in  the 
royal  city,  where  he  resided  ;  or,  at  least,  their  names  were 
brought  to  him,  that  he  might  speak  with  such  as  he 
thought  fit :  and  thereby  get  the  better  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  their  several  countries ;  and  be  sure  to  see  his  brethren, 
who,  he  knew,  would  be  constrained  to  come  thither. 

They  bowed  themselves  before  him.  Sac]  Unwittingly  ful- 
filled his  dream.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  after  the 
manner  of  their  own  and  other  eastern  countries ;  not  of 
Egypt,  where  they  only  bowed  the  knee,  (xli.  40.) 


Ver.  7.  Spake  roughly  to  them.]  Gave  them  hard  words, 
as  we  speak.  Or,  spake  in  a  h«rsh  tone  to  them,  and  with 
a  stem  countenance. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  knew  not  him.]  They  had  not  seen  him 
in  twenty  years :  in  which  time  a  youth  alters  far  more  than 
grown  men  do;  so  that  though  he  knew  them,  they  might 
not  know  him ;  who  appeared  also  in  such  pomp  and 
state,  that  it  made  them  not  think  of  him  :  and  he  spake 
also  to  them  by  an  interpreter,  (ver.  2-3.)  wliich  represent- 
ed  him  as  a  stranger  to  them. 

Ver.  0.  Ye  are  spies.]  He  did  not  think  they  were  such 
persons,  but  said  this  to  provoke  them,  to  give  an  account 
of  themselves,  and  of  his  father.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  look  upon  this  as  a  lie.  For  they  are  not  words  of  af- 
firmation, but  of  probation  or  trial :  such  as  judges  use, 
when  they  examine  suspected  persons,  or  inquire  into  a 
crime,  of  which  men  are  accused.  And  therefore  have  the 
force  of  an  interrogation ;  Are  ye  not  spies  ?  or,  I  must  take 
you  for  spies,  till  you  prove  the  contrary. 

To  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.]  The  weak 
places  of  the  country,  which  are  least  defensible.  Or,  as 
others  will  have  it,  the  secrets  of  the  land;  for  it  is  the 
same  word  that  is  used  to  express  the  privy  parts. 

Ver.  11.  We  are  all  one  man's  sons.]  There  needed  no 
more  than  this  to  take  off  his  suspicion.  For  no  man 
would  have  sent  his  sons,  but  rather  his  servants,  if  they 
had  come  upon  an  ill  design  :  or,  at  least,  not  all  his  sons ; 
or  not  all  of  them  together  in  a  company :  but  dispersed 
them  rather  about  the  country.  Nor  was  it  probable,  that 
one  man  could  have  a  design  upon  Egypt ;  but  all  the 
great  men  of  Canaan  must  have  joined  in  it :  and  then 
they  would  have  sent  men  of  different  families,  not  all  of 
one  alone. 

We  are  true  men.]  This  was  a  good  argument  that  they 
said  true,  when  they  told  him  (ver.  10.)  they  had  no  other 
business  in  Egypt  but  to  buy  corn. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  &c.]  Unless  you 
have  better  arguments  than  this,  I  must  lake  you  for  spies. 
He  slights  their  argument,  as  great  men  sometimes  do, 
when  they  know  not  presently  how  to  answer  it.  He  had 
a  mind  also  to  have  them  give  a  further  account  of  their 
family,  that  he  might  be  informed  what  was  become  of  his 
brother  Benjamin. 

Ver.  13.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  &c.]  They 
enforce  their  former  argument,  by  relating  their  condition 
more  fully  and  distinctly.  But  still  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this ;  that  it  was  not  likely  a  parent  would  venture  all 
his  children,  in  such  a  design,  as  they  were  suspected  to 
come  about. 

The  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father.]  This  was  the 
thing  he  desired  to  know. 

And  one  is  not.]  Is  dead.  So  they  thought,  because 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  in  twenty  years'  space. 

Ver.  14.  This  is  that  I  spake  unto  you,  &c.]  This  con- 
firms what  I  said,  and  gives  me  just  ground  for  suspicion, 
that  ye  are  spies :  because  you  pretend  to  have  another 
brother,  which  is  not  likely ;  for  why  should  not  your  father 
send  all,  as  well  as  so  many  ?  This  was  but  a  cavil ;  but 
served  to  compass  his  end,  which  was  to  see  his  brother. 

Ver.  15.  Hereby  shall  ye  he  proved.]  By  this  very  thing 
shall  you  be  tried ;  whether  you  be  honest  men,  or  no. 
By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  &c.]  As  sure  as  Pharaoh  lives  ; 
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iu  ita  mUus  sit,  so  let  Pharaoh  be  safe  and  in  health,  as  I 
will  keep  you  here,  till  I  see  your  younger  brother.  Others 
expownd  it.  If  Pharaoh  have  any  authority  here,  i.  e.  be 
king  of  this  country,  you  shall  not  stir  from  hence,  &c. 
Bat  most  authors  take  this  for  an  oath :  the  original  of 
which  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of 
Honour,  p.  45.  where  he  observes,  that  the  name  of  gods 
being  given  to  kings  very  early,  St'  aptr^e  virtp(5oXy)v,  (as 
Aristotle  speaks,  lib.  vi.  Ethic,  cap.  1.)  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  heroic  virtue,  which  made  them  anciently 
great  benefactors  to  mankind,  thence  arose  the  custom  of 
swearing  by  them  which  Aben  Ezra  saith  contiimed  in 
his  time  (about  1170)  when  Egypt  was  governed  by  ca- 
liphs. If  any  man  swore  by  the  king's  head,  and  was 
found  io  have  sworn  falsely,  he  was  punished  capitally. 
And  when  Scach  Ismael,  the  first  sophi,  got  the  Persian 
empire,  no  oath  was  held  so  sacred  (as  Leunclavius  re- 
ports), as  to  swear  by  his  head,  i.  e.  in  effect,  by  his  life. 

But  St.  Basil  will  not  have  this  to  be  an  oath :  but  a  so- 
lemn asseveration,  to  persuade  belief.  For,  saith  he,  (torn. 
i.  Horn,  in  Psal.  xv.  p.  156.)  Eiai  nvig  \6yot  axtifiaTa  fitv 
SjOKwv  txovTi^,  ovx  opKot  Ss  ovTfg,  &c.  TJiere  are  certain 
speeches  which  have  the  fashion  of  oatlis,  and  yet  are  not 
oatlis:  but  ^(paTTtia  irpbg  Tovg  aKovovrag,  serve  only  to  per- 
suade the  auditors.  Such  he  takes  this  to  be ;  and  that  of 
St  Paul,  Nij  Trjv  vfitTipav  Kavxnoiv,  by  our  rejoicing,  1  Cor. 
XV.  31.  where  he  saith  the  apostle  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  evangelical  commandment,  not  to  swear :  but  by  a 
speech,  in  form  of  an  oath,  he  would  have  tliem  believe 
that  his  glorying  in  them  (or  rather  in  Christ)  was  dearer 
to  him  than  any  thing  else.  And  the  truth  is,  Judah  seems 
to  have  taken  these  words  of  Joseph  only  for  a  solemn 
protestation,  (xliii.  3.)  wherein  he  exposed  the  life  of 
Pharaoh  (which  was  most  dear  to  him)  unto  execration, 
if  he  was  not  as  good  as  his  word.  So  G.  Calixtus  under- 
stands it. 

Ver.  16.  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother.] 
At  first  he  proposed  that  only  one  of  them  sliould  return 
home,  to  bring  their  brother  to  him ;  and  all  the  rest  re- 
main, in  the  mean  time,  prisoners  in  Egypt. 

Ver.  17.  And  lie  put  them  altogether  into  ward,  &c.] 
That  they  might  consult  one  with  another,  which  of  them 
should  go  to  fetch  Benjamin ;  about  which,  it  seems,  they 
could  not  agree  ;  every  one  fearing  to  be  the  messenger  of 
such  sad  tidings  to  their  father ;  who  might  suspect  they 
were  all  lost. 

Ver.  18.  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third  day,  &c.]  I 
have  no  mind  to  destroy  you :  for  I  know  there  is  a  God, 
who  will  punish  all  injustice  and  cruelty.  Therefore  I 
make  this  new  proposition  to  you. 

Ver.  10.  Let  one  of  your  brethren,  &c.]  This  shall  be 
the  proof  of  your  honesty.  Instead  of  sending  one  of 
you  to  your  father,  you  shall  all  go  but  one ;  who  shall  re- 
main bound  in  prison  till  you  bring  your  younger  brother : 
and  in  the  mean  time  carry  provision  for  your  families. 

Ver.  20.  But  bring  your  youngest  brother,  &c.]  Fail 
not  to  let  me  see  your  youngest  brother :  and  so  shall  you 
justify  yourselves  to  be  no  spies :  and  suffer  nothing. 

And  they  did  so]  They  consented  to  this  proposal. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  said  one  to  another.]  They  that  had 
the  chief  hand  in  the  conspiracy  against  Joseph,  began 
upon  this  occasion  to  make  the  following  reflections  on  it. 


We  are  verily  guilty,  &c.]  See  the  power  of  conscience, 
which  flies  in  their  face  and  reproaches  them  for  a  fact 
committed  above  twenty  years  ago. 

In  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  &c.]  "We  would 
have  no  pity,  when  he  besought  us  with  tears ;  and  now 
nothing  that  we  can  say  will  move  tliis  man.  They  ob- 
serve their  guilt  in  their  punishment.  For,  as  they  had 
thrown  Joseph  into  a  pit,  so  they  had  been  thrown  into  a 
prison  themselves :  and  as  nothing  he  could  say  would 
incline  them  to  spare  him,  so  now  they  found  Joseph  inex- 
orable to  them. 

This  anguish  of  his  soul  and  his  entreaties  are  not 
mentioned  before,  (chap,  xxxvii.)  but  could  not  but  be 
supposed,  if  they  had  not  been  mentioned  here. 

Ver.  22.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  &c.]  You  should 
have  hearkened  unto  me,  and  then  you  had  not  come  into 
this  distress. 

Behold,  also,  his  blood  is  required.]  You  killed  him,  and 
now  you  must  pay  for  it  with  the  loss  of  your  lives.  For 
he  thought  him  to  be  dead. 

Ver.  23.  Spake  to  them  by  an  interpreter.]  This  shews 
the  Egyptian  tongue  and  ttie  Hebrew  were  different; 
though  in  some  words  they  might  agree. 

Ver.  24.  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them.]  And 
went  into  some  other  room. 

■  And  wept.]  Natural  affection  was  too  strong  for  the  per- 
son he  put  on  :  and  would  not  sufler  him  to  counterfeit  any 
longer. 

Returned  to  them,  and  communed  with  them.]  When  he 
had  vented  his  passion,  and  composed  himself  to  his  former 
temper,  he  repeated  to  them  what  he  had  told  them  before : 
but  added  withal,  that  if  they  brought  Benjamin  with  them, 
they  might  traffic  in  the  land,  (ver.  34.) 

And  took  from  them  Simeon.]  Who,  the  Hebrews  say, 
was  the  person  that  put  Joseph  into  the  pit :  and  there- 
fore was  now  served  in  his  kind.  This,  I  think,  may  be 
fairly  conjectured,  that  Reuben  being  resolved  to  save 
him,  and  Judah  also  inclined  to  favour  him,  if  Simeon 
had  joined  with  them,  their  authority  might  have  prevailed 
to  deliver  him. 

And  bound  him  before  their  eyes.]  Caused  him  to  be 
bound  in  their  presence ;  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into 
them. 

Ver.  25.  To  give  them  provision  for  the  way.]  That  they 
might  carry  what  they  bought  entire,  for  the  use  of  their 
families. 

And  thus  he  did  tmto  them.]  Thus  the  person,  to  whom 
Joseph  gave  that  command,  did  unto  them. 

Ver.  26.  And  they  laded  their  asses  with  com,  Sac]  It 
is  not  said  how  many  asses  they  laded ;  but  one  would 
guess,  by  what  follows,  only  each  man  one.  For  they  went 
only  to  fetch  a  present  supply  :  not  thinking  of  providing 
against  a  long  famine. 

Ver.  27.  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  &c.]  Wherein 
was  their  provision  for  the  way,  (ver.  25) 

Ver.  28.  He  said  unto  his  brethren,  &c.]  Who  all  pre- 
sently opened  their  sacks  and  found  their  money  there. 
For  so  the  story  is  told  by  Judah  at  their  return  to  Egypt, 
(xliii.  21.)  And  both  by  that  place  and  this,  it  appears 
this  happened  to  them  when  they  came  unto  their  inn,  1» 
rest  themselves,  in  their  first  day's  journey. 

And  their  heart  failed  them,  &c.]  Tlieir  guilt  made  them 
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afraid ;  otiienvise  they  would  have  rejoiced.  But  all  things 
terrify  an  evil  conscience :  which  made  them  think  some 
design  was  laid  to  undo  them  all. 

What  is  this  that  God  hath  done  unto  us  ?]  Now  God  was 
in  all  their  thoughts,  as  the  chief  governor  of  all  things  ; 
whosoever  was  the  instrument. 

Ver.  30.  The  man  who  is  the  lord  of  the  land.]  By  this 
it  appears  Joseph  was  little  less  than  a  king,  i.  e.  in  his 
authority  and  sway,  which  he  bare  in  that  country. 

Took  us  for  spies.]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  he  gave  us,  i.  e. 
treated  us  as  spies  ;  by  delivering  us  to  be  put  in  prison. 

Ver.  34.  And  ye  shall  traffic  in  the  land.]  Buy  com,  or 
any  thing  else  the  country  affords ;  without  any  let  or  im- 
pediment. 

Ver.  35.  When  both  they  and  their  father  saw  the  bun- 
dles of  money,  &c.]  They  had  seen  the  same  before :  there- 
fore this  is  set  down  to  express  the  fear  which  Jacob  him- 
self was  in,  at  the  sight  of  the  money  ;  though  we  may  well 
suppose  their  fear  weis  increased,  when  they  perceived  him 
to  have  the  same  apprehensions  which  they  had,  of  some 
design  that  might  be  laid  against  their  lives,  when  they 
returned  to  Egypt,  though  they  brought  their  younger  bro- 
ther with  them. 

Ver.  36.  Simeon  is  not.]  He  looked  upon  him  as  dead ; 
being  in  the  power  of  so  rough  a  man,  as  they  described 
the  lord  of  the  land  to  be :  especially  if  he  did  not  send 
Benjamin  thither,  as,  for  the  present,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  do. 

All  these  things  are  against  me.]  Or,  upon  me,  as  the 
Hebrew  words  carry  it.  These  are  heavy  burdens  which 
lie  upon  me,  not  upon  you ;  who  can  be  content  to  have 
Benjamin  go,  after  I  have  lost  two  of  my  sons  already. 

Ver.  37.  Slay  my  two  sons  if  J  bring  him  not  to  thee.] 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolishly  said ;  for  what  good  would 
it  do  to  Jacob  (nay,  what  an  increase  of  his  affliction  would 
it  have  been),  to  lose  two  grandchildren,  after  he  had  lost 
another  son  ?  But  it  was  spoken  out  of  a  passionate  desire 
to  redeem  Simeon,  and  to  make  more  provision  for  their 
family:  being  confident  that  Joseph  (who  professed  to 
fear  God,  ver.  18.)  would  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

Ver.  38.  He  is  left  alone.]  The  only  child  of  his  mother. 

Bringdown  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.]  You 
will  make  me,  who  am  worn  away  already,  die  with  grief. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

Ver.  1.  Jm-ND  the  famine  was  sore,  &c.]  Still  increased  to 
a  greater  scarcity. 

Ver.  2.  When  they  had  eaten  up  the  corn  that  they 
brought  out  of  Egypt.]  So  that  they  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  only  the  poor  crop  that  their  own  country  pro- 
duced, which  could  not  long  sustain  them. 

Buy  us  a  little  food.]  He  hoped,  it  is  likely,  the  next 
year  would  be  better;  and  so  only  desired  a  supply  of  their 
present  necessity. 

Ver.  3.  And  Judah  spake  unto  him,  &c.]  Reuben  had 
spoken  to  him  in  vain,  (xlii.  37,  88.)  and  Levi,  perhaps, 
had  not  recovered  his  interest  in  him,  since  the  barbarous 
action  at  Shechem :  and  therefore  Judah  took  upon  him  to 
persuade  his  father ;  being  ne^t  in  birth,  and  of  no  small 
authority  among  his  brethren. 


Ye  shall  not  see  my  face.]  But  be  taken  for  spies;  and 
so  lose  their  lives. 

Ver.  5.  We  will  not  go  down.]  Because  it  would  not 
only  have  been  to  no  purpose,  but  also  endangered  their 
lives. 

Ver.  6.  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me  ?  &c.]  It  was 
unkindly  done  of  you,  to  tell  him  of  another  brother.  For 
what  need  was  there  to  say  any  thing  of  one  who  was  not 
with  you  ? 

Ver.  7.  The  man  asked  us  straightly,  &c.]  They  having 
told  him,  they  were  all  one  man's  sons,  (xlii.  11.)  he  might 
well  ask  them,  what  man's  ?  And  whether  there  were  any 
more  of  them  1  And  whether  their  father  and  brother  were 
yet  living  ? 

And  we  told  him  according  to  the  tenour  of  these  wrnds.] 
Answered  every  question  as  truth  required. 

Ver.  8.  Send  the  lad  with  me.]  Trust  him  with  me.  He 
calls  him  lad,  because  he  was  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
and  one,  of  whom  his  father  was  as  tender  as  if  he  had  been 
a  little  child,  though  indeed  he  had  children  of  his  own, 
(xlvi,  21.) 

That  we  may  live,  &c.]  These  were  very  moving  argu- 
ments ;  the  preservation  of  a  whole  family,  Benjamin  and 
all :  who,  if  he  went,  might  return  in  safety ;  but,  if  he 
stayed  at  home,  must  perish  with  all  the  rest. 

Ver.  9.  /  will  be  surety  for  him.]  Be  bound  in  what 
penalty  thou  pleasest,  to  bring  him  back. 

Of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him.]  Punish  me  (who 
will  be  answerable  for  him)  if  he  miscarry. 

Bear  the  blame  for  ever.]  Lie  under  thy  displeasure,  as 
long  as  I  live.  All  this  signifies  only,  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  secure  him  :  and  rather  sufl'er  the  heaviest  thing 
himself,  than  lose  Benjamin. 

Ver.  10.  For  except  we  had  lingered,  &c.]  If  thou  hadst 
not  hindered  us  by  these  scruples  about  Benjamin,  we  had 
been  there  and  at  home  again,  by  this  time. 

Ver.  11.  Take  of  the  best  fruits.]  The  Hebrew  word 
mizzimrath  signiRes  of  the  most  praised;  or,  as  Bochart 
more  literally  interprets  it,  "  quae  in  hac  terra  sunt  maxime 
decantata,"  (par.  ii.  Hierozoic.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.)  those  fruits 
which  are  most  celebrated  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  which 
wa:s  as  famous  for  the  things  following,  as  Egypt  was  for 
com.  And  it  seems  at  this  time  did  not  want  them ;  which 
might  make  them  more  acceptable  in  Egypt,  where  they 
grew  at  no  time.  For  Egypt  being  a  low  and  plain  coun- 
try, and  Canaan  a  hilly,  it  made  their  products  very  dif- 
ferent 

Balm.]  Rather  resin,  as  was  observed  on  xxxvii.  25. 

Honey.]  For  which  this  country  was  famous  ;  especially 
in  some  parts  of  it,  about  Tekoah,  as  Bochart  also  .ob- 
serves. And  therefore  was  a  fit  present  for  a  king,  as 
we  see  in  the  story  of  David,  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29.)  And 
was  carried  from  hence  to  the  marts  of  Tyre.  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  17.) 

Spices.]  The  word  necoth  signifies  storax ;  as  was  also 
observed  before,  (xxxvii.  25.) 

Myrrh.]  Which  Bochart  translates  mastich. 

Nuts.]  He  also  proves,  by  many  arguments,  that  the 
word  botnim  signifies  those  nuts  we  call  pistacUoes ; 
which  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  best  fruits  of 
the  land :  being  very  friendly  to  the  stomach  and  liver ; 
powerful  against  poison;   and  highly  esteemed,  by  the 
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ancients,  as  a  delicious  food.    And  so  Maimonides  and 
Kimchi  expound  the  word. 

Almonds.']  They  are  fitly  joined  with  pistachioes,  as  he 
observes  ;  heingfructus  congeneres :  and  Dioscorides  treats 
of  them  together ;  and  Theophrastus  describes  the  pista- 
chio as  ofiotov  Totc  afivydaXoig,  like  unto  almonds,  (Vid. 
Canaan,  lib.  i.) 

Ver.  12.  Take  double  money.}  Other  money  besides 
their  first.  Which,  if  it  signify  as  much  more  as  the  first, 
the  reason  was,  because  he  thought  corn  might  now  be 
grown  dearer. 

Ver.  14.  If  I  he  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved.]  I  submit 
unto  it,  and  will  bear  it  as  patiently  as  I  am  able.  Or,  as 
some  paraphrase  it,  I  have  been  bereaved  of  Joseph  and 
Simeon,  so  now  I  am  of  Benjamin:  no  new  things  happen 
to  me ;  but  I  have  been  used  to  such  afflictions ;  which  I 
may  therefore  bear  more  equally. 

Ver.  15.  Stood  btfore  Joseph.]  Presented  themselves  to 
him  in  his  office  (as  we  speak),  or,  in  the  place  where  he 
gave  audience  to  those  who  came  to  petition  him,  or  to 
buy  com  of  him.  For  it  is  plain,  by  the  next  verse,  that 
he  was  not  at  his  own  house. 

Ver.  16.  Bring  these  men  home.]  Conduct  them  to  my 
house. 

And  slay.]  The  Hebrew  phrase  signifies  a  great  slaugh- 
ter; of  several  sorts  of  creatures,  perhaps;  that  there 
might  be  a  plentiful  provision. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  men  were  afraid,  &c.]  Every  thing  (as 
was  observed,  xlii.  28.)  terrifies  a  guilty  conscience. 

And  fall  upon  us.]  i.  e.  Kill  us. 

Arid  take  us  for  bondman,  &c.]  Rather,  \or  take  us  for 
bondmen,  and  our  asses. 

Ver.  19.  They  came  near  to  the  steward,  &c.]  They  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him,  before  they  entered  into  the  house, 
that  they  might  set  themselves  right  in  his  opinion. 

Ver.  20.  We  came  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food.]  And  we 
paid  for  it  what  was  demanded. 

Ver.  21.  MHien  we  came  to  the  inn,  &c.]  There  we  found 
that  very  money,  to  a  farthing,  in  our  sacks'  mouths,  &c. 

Ver.  23.  We  cannot  tell  who  put  our  money,  &c.]  We 
are  ignorant  how  it  came  there ;  but  suppose  it  was  by 
some  mistake  :  and  therefore  have  brought  it  again,  with 
new  money  for  another  purchase. 

Ver.  23.  Peace  be  to  you.]  Trouble  not  yourselves  about 
that  matter. 

Your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  fathers,  &c.]  This  ste- 
ward had  learned  of  Jo.seph  the  knowledge  of  tlie  true  God : 
to  whose  kindness  he  bids  them  ascribe  this  event. 

And  lie  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them.]  Unbound ;  as 
free  as  themselves. 

Ver.  24.  Gave  them  water.]  Ordered  water  to  be  brought, 
as  the  custom  was,  to  wash  their  feet.  (See  xviii.  4.) 

Ver.  26.  Bowed  themselves  to  the  grouTid.]  Here  again 
was  Joseph's  dream  fulfilled.  (See  xlii.  6.) 

Ver.  28.  Thy  servant  our  father,  &c.]  Here  they  made 
a  reverence  to  him  in  the  name  of  their  father  :  whereby 
that  part  of  the  dream  (xxxvii.  9,  10.)  which  concerned 
him,  was  also  fulfilled.  And  they  speak  likewise  of  him 
in  ai.  humble  style,  signifying  his  inferiority  to  Joseph. 

Vei.  29.  Saw  his  brother  Benjamin.]  He  had  seen  him 
before,  (ver.  16.)  but  did  not  think  fit  to  take  notice  of  him 
at  the  first :  or,  perhaps,  was  then  full  of  business,  when 


they  presented  themselves  at  their  first  appearance ;  and 
had  not  leisure  to  speak  with  them  till  dinner-time. 

God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.]  tie  blessed  him,  as 
superiors  were  wont  to  do  those  below  them  :  whom  they 
called  their  so7is,  with  respect  to  themselves,  as  fathers 
of  the  country. 

Ver.  30.  His  bowels  did  yearn.]  He  felt  a  great  commo- 
tion within  himself,  which  he  was  not  able  to  keep  from 
breaking  out;  and  therefore  he  made  haste  out  of  the  room 
where  they  were,  as  if  some  other  business  called  him 
away. 
Ver.  31.  Set  on  bread.]  Set  the  dinner  upon  the  table. 
Ver.  32.  And  they  set  one  for  him  by  himself,  &c.]  There 
seems  to  have  been  three  tables.  One  where  he  sat  alone 
in  state,  another  where  his  brethren  sat,  and  a  third  where 
the  great  men  of  Egypt  were  entertained. 

For  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews, 
&c.]  Because  the  Hebrews  (saith  Jonathan)  did  eat  those 
beasts  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped.  And  to  the  same 
purpose  writes  Onkelos.  In  which  regard  the  Egyptians 
were  as  scrupulous  to  eat  with  a  Grecian  in  aftertimes,  as 
now  with  a  Hebrew.  So  Bochart  observes  out  of  Athe- 
naeus,  lib.  vii.  Deipnos.  where  Anaxandrides,  a  comedian, 
jeers  the  Egyptians  for  worshipping  an  eel,  as  a  great 
god,  whom  we,  saith  he,  think  to  be  most  excellent  meat. 
And  out  of  Herodotus,  who,  in  his  Euterpe,  (cap.  41.) 
saith  no  Egyptian  man  or  woman  would  kiss  the  mouth  of 
a  Greek ;  nor  make  use  of  a  knife,  a  spit,  or  a  pot,  belong- 
ing to  them ;  nor  take  a  bit  of  beef  cut  with  a  Greek's 
knife.  (SeeBochart'sHierozoic.  par.  vi.  lib.  ii.  cap. 53.  And 
Dr.  Spencer,  de  Rit.  Hebr.  p.  125.)  But  though  it  appear 
by  such  passages,  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  other 
forenamed  writers,  several  animals  were  held  so  sacred 
among  the  Egyptians  that  they  would  not  eat  them,  yet  it 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  it  were  so  in  the  days  of 
Joseph.  For  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  it  in  this  story ; 
much  less  of  their  worshipping  such  creatures :  the  wor- 
ship of  the  famous  ox,  called  Apis,  being  a  much  later  in- 
vention, as  many  learned  men  have  demonstrated:  and 
some  of  them  having  given  probable  reasons  that  Joseph 
himself  was  the  person  at  first  represented  by  that  figure 
under  the  name  of  Ab,  i.  e.  Father  of  his  country.  (See  Ger. 
Vossius,  lib.  i.  de  Idol.  cap.  29.) 

Therefore  it  is  most  likely,  that  this  abhorrence  is  to  be 
resolved  only  into  the  very  different  manners  of  the  He- 
brews from  the  Egyptians :  particularly  at  their  meals,  in 
the  way  of  dressing  their  meat,  or  in  their  eating.  For  we 
know  some  of  the  Jews  themselves  afterwards  scrupled  to 
eat  with  those  who  had  unwashen  hands;  and  several  na- 
tions have  avoided  such  familiarity  with  others,  merely  on 
the  account  of  their  different  customs ;  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  exceeding  tenacious,  as  Herodotus  himself  in- 
forms us,  particularly  in  their  eating.  For  he  concludes 
his  discourse  about  their  feasts  witli  this  observation :  (in 
his  book  beforementioned,  cap.  28.)  TlaTpioicn  8e  xP^wfitvoi 
vofioim,  aXXov  ov^iva  iTnicriwvrai :  Using  their  otvn  country 
customs,  they  receive  no  other.  And  in  the  ninety-first 
chapter  of  the  same  book  he  saith,  that  as  they  would  use 
no  Greek  customs,  so  (to  si^eak  all  in  a  word)  jujjS'  aXXuv 
jut)8ajua,  &c.  Neither  would  they  use  the  customs  of  any  other 
men  in  the  ivorld  whatsoever.  Nay,  one  part  of  Egypt  dif- 
fered extremely  from  another:  for  in  the  Theban  province 
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they  abstained  from  sheep,  and  sacrificed  gloats;  but,  in 
the  Mendesian,  quite  contrary,  they  abstained  from  goats, 
and  sacrificed  sheep :  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  Euterpe,  (cap. 
42.)  And  the  wisest  of  them  were  so  nicely  superstitious, 
that  some  of  them  thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  of  the  head  of 
any  living  creature;  others  the  shoulder-blade;  others  of 
the  feet ;  others  of  some  like  part.  So  Sextus  Empiricus 
tells  us:  (lib.  iii.  Pyrrh.  llypot.  cap.  24.)  Alywrlwv Si  rwv 
ao(fiu>v  tlvai  vofiiZofilvwv,  oi  /.liv  ici<j>aXfiv  Zumv  (payitv  avUpov 
tlvai  vofill^ovatv,  &c.  Upon  which  score  I  do  not  know  but 
such  kind  of  people  might  be  so  whimsical,  as  to  refuse  to 
eat  with  one  another. 

Ver.  33.  They  sat  before  him.]  For  that  was  the  custom 
before  the  way  of  lying  upon  beds  was  invented.  (See 
xxvii.  19.  xxxvii.  25.) 

And  the  men  marvelled  one  at  another.]  That  they  should 
be  so  exactly  disposed,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
birth :  and  so  kindly  treated  by  one  that  had  lately  used 
them  very  roughly. 

Ver.  34.  And  he  took  and  sent  messes,  &c.]  Ordered 
those  that  waited  to  take  and  carry  messes  from  his  owti 
table  unto  theirs.  For  such  was  the  ancient  custom,  for 
great  men  to  honour  such  as  were  in  their  favour,  by  send- 
ing dishes  to  them,  which  were  first  served  up  to  them- 
selves: from  whence  they  were  called  missa,  messes, 
things  sent.  The  ancient  way  of  eating  also  is  to  be  ob- 
served, which  was  not  like  ours :  as  appears  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  Q.  ult.  where  he  disputes,  which 
was  the  better  custom,  to  eat  out  of  one  common  dish,  or 
every  one  to  have  a  dish  to  himself,  as  the  manner  was 
in  old  time;  when,  all  the  meat  being  set  on  the  table, 
the  master  of  the  feast  distributed  to  every  one  his  por- 
tion. 

Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  as  much,  &c.]  He  had  five 
dishes  to  their  one:  which  was  intended  as  a  peculiar 
respect  to  him.  Or,  as  others  understand  it,  there  was 
five  times  as  much  meat  in  his  mess,  as  in  one  of  theirs. 
Which  might  well  be  part  of  the  cause  of  their  wonder, 
(ver.  33.) 

And  they  drank.]  After  they  had  dined,  plenty  of  wine 
was  brought  in,  for  every  one  to  drink  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  For  such  is  the  custom  of  the  Abyssines  at  this 
day,  not  to  drink  or  talk  at  dinner,  but  after  the  meat  is 
taken  away;  as  Ludolphus  assures  us  from  Telezius;  who 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  among  other  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Romans ;  for  which  he  alleges  those 
verses  of  Virgil,  ^neid.  i. 

"  Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remotas, 
Crateras  magnas  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant." 

I  mention  wine  here  in  Egypt:  for  though  Herodotus 
saith  in  his  days  they  had  no  vines,  but  used  drink  made  of 
barley,  i.  e.  such  as  ours,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  77.)  yet  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  it  seems  to  have  been  otherwise.  For  it  is  not 
likely  the  chief  butler  would  have  dreamt  of  a  vine  and 
grapes,  and  pressing  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  (xl.  9, 10, 
11.)  if  he  had  never  seen  them  in  Egypt, 

And  they  were  merry  with  him.]  So  we  well  translate  the 
last  words  of  this  chapter;  which  signify  their  drinking 
plentifully ;  more  liberally  than  at  home :  not  till  they  were 
drunk  (as  R.  Solomon  saith  some  used  to  abuse  this  place, 
to  countenance  that  vice),  but  till  they  were  very  cheerful. 


For  they  conld  not  be  so  senseless,  as,  before  ao  great  a 
man  in  a  strange  place,  where  they  were  also  full  of  fear, 
to  make  themselves  drunk. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Ver.  1.  Jr  ILL  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they 
can  cajrry.]  This  seems  to  be  an  order,  to  load  them  more 
liberally  than  at  their  first  coming,  (xlii.  25.) 

Ver.  2.  And  put  my  cup,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  word  ga- 
biah  signifies  an  embossed  cup  (as  we  now  speak),  or  a 
bowl;  or  goblet  with  a  great  belly:  which  St.  Jerome 
translates  scyphus.  This  he  ordered  his  steward  to  put  in 
Benjamin's  sack,  that  he  might  make  a  trial  of  his  bre- 
thren's concern  for  him,  and  alFection  both  to  him  and  to 
their  father:  and  whether  they  would  discover  any  envy  to 
Benjamin,  because  of  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  him. 

Ver.  3.  The  men  were  sent  away.]  Had  a  pass,  we  may 
suppose,  from  Joseph ;  to  carry  so  much  com  out  of  the 
country,  as  their  asses  were  loaded  withal. 

Ver.  4.  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good?] 
Being  entertained  so  kindly  at  my  master's  table,  why  have 
ye  stolen  his  cup  ? 

Ver.  5.  Is  not  this  it  wherein  my  lord  drinketh-]  Did  you 
not  think  this  would  be  presently  incjuired  after  ? 

And  whereby  indeed  he  divineth?]  The  Hebrew  word 
nachash,  which  we  translate  divine,  it  is  very  likely  was 
anciently  of  an  indifferent  signification.  And  therefore 
Grotius  thinks  that  Joseph  meant  by  this  speech,  that  he 
used  this  cup  in  his  drink-offerings;  when  he  sacrificed 
to  prepare  himself  to  receive  Divine  presages.  But,  I 
think,  we  had  better  say,  there  was  a  kind  of  divination  by 
cups  (though  we  know  not  what  it  was),  as  we  are  certain 
there  was  by  many  other  things  among  the  Greeks  (who 
borrowed  much  of  their  religion  from  the  Egyptians),  than 
give  this  or  other  such-like  interpretation  of  these  words : 
particularly,  their  observing  the  sparkling  of  the  wine  in 
their  libations.  For  it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  Joseph 
speaks  of  the  cup  he  used  at  his  own  table;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  used  the  same  in  sacrifices  to  God.  Such 
vessels  as  were  used  in  Divine  service  were  not  used  in 
their  own :  being  held  sacred ;  and  therefore  separated  from 
common  use ;  and  kept  so  safe,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  steal  them.  He  speaks  therefore  of  some  divina- 
tion that  was  used  at  their  meals :  which  doth  not  signify 
that  Joseph  practised  it,  nor  doth  his  steward  say  he  did ; 
but  only  asks  such  a  question,  as  might  make  them  think 
he  did.  For,  being  a  known  interpreter  of  dreams,  people, 
perhaps,  thought  he  was  skilled  also  in  the  arts  of  divina- 
tion. But  the  words  are  still  capable  of  a  more  simple  in- 
terpretation. For  nachash  sometimes  signifies  no  more 
than  to  make  an  experiment:  as  in  the  words  of  Laban, 
(xxx.  27.)  And  so  the  meaning  may  be  (as  Aben  Ezra 
expounds  this  passage).  Might  you  not  have  considered, 
that  my  master  made  a  trial  (so  we  interpret  in  the  margin), 
by  laying  this  in  your  way,  whether  you  were  honest  men  or 
filchers,  as  you  are  now  proved  to  be  ?  Or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  this  is  the  cup  wherein  he  drinks  himself,  and  finds 
out  what  is  in  other  men,  when  they  drink  liberally  with 
him  at  his  table  as  you  lately  did.  But  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  meaning. 
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Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing.]  You  have  rendered  your- 
selves very  criminal  by  this  fact.  Or,  you  have  done  very 
foolishly  in  stealing  a  thing  of  this  nature ;  which,  being  in 
continual  use,  would  be  soon  missed. 

Ver.  7.  God  forbid  that  thy  servants,  &c.]  They  dis- 
claim the  charge,  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 

Ver.  8.  Behold  the  money,  &c.]  And  bring  a  very  good 
proof  of  their  honesty. 

Ver.  9.  Both  let  him  die,  and  we  also,  &c.]  Sometimes 
innocence  makes  men  too  confident;  and  less  cautious 
than,  in  prudence,  they  ought  to  be.  For  their  money  hav- 
ing been  put  into  their  sacks,  they  knew  not  how,  it  was 
reasonable  to  have  suspected  this  also  might  prove  true. 

Ver.  10.  Now  also  let  it  be  according  to  your  word,  &c.] 
I  desire  not  so  much ;  but  only  that  he  with  whom  the  cup 
is  found  be  my  bondman,  as  you  propound. 

My  bondman.]  He  speaks  in  the  name  and  place  of  his 
master;  by  whom  he  was  sent  after  themj  and  for  whom 
he  acted. 

Ver.  11.  Then  they  speedily  took  down,  &c.]  They  were 
desirous  to  have  their  innocence  cleared,  without  delay. 

Ver.  13.  Rent  their  clothes.]  As  the  manner  was,  when 
any  sad  thing  befel  them,  (xxxvii.  29.  34.) 

Ver.  14.  Judah  and  his  brethren  came,  &c.]  He  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  though  not  the  eldest  son ;  because  he  was 
chiefly  concerned  for  Benjamin,  (xliii.  9.)  and,  as  the  Jews 
fancy,  stood  to  him  in  this  distress,  when  the  rest  would 
have  delivered  him  up  as  a  bondman :  resolving  either  to 
set  him  free,  or  to  be  a  bondman  mth  him. 

For  he  was  yet  there.]  Not  gone  from  home,  since  he 
gave  order  to  his  steward  to  pursue  them. 

They  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.]  The  dream  of  Jo- 
seph was  again  fulfilled.  (See  xlii.  6.) 

Ver.  15.  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly 
divine  ?]  Could  not  I,  who  foretold  this  grievous  famine, 
discover  such  a  theft  as  this,  which  you  have  committed  ? 

Ver.  16.  And  Judah  said.]  He  standing  bound,  as  I  said, 
(ver.  14.)  for  Benjamin  to  his  father,  took  upon  him  to  plead 
his  cause:  which  Benjamin,  being  young,  could  not  do  so 
well  himself.  And  indeed  Judah  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  the  best  sense,  courage,  and  eloquence,  among  them. 

What  shall  we  say  to  my  lord?  What  shall  we  speak? 
or  how,  &.C.]  A  most  pathetical  beginning,  and  very  apt  to 
move  compassion ! 

God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants,  &c.] 
Having  made  some  pause,  after  those  words.  How  shall  we 
clear  ourselves  ?  he  proceeds  to  an  ingenuous  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  and  his  brethren  had  been  guilty  of  many 
sins ;  for  which  God  had  now  brought  them  hither  to  sufiier 
the  punishment  of  them.  Yet  he  neither  confesses  this  par- 
ticular guilt,  nor  denies  it,  nor  excuses  it:  but,  acknowledg- 
ing God's  justice,  cast  himself  and  his  brethren  upon  Jo- 
seph's mercy. 

Ver.  18.  Then  Judah  came  near  to  him.]  The  equity 
which  appeared  in  Joseph  (expressed  in  the  words  fore- 
going) emboldened  Judah  to  approach  nearer  to  him.  For 
he  seems  to  have  spoken  the  former  words  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room ;  when  he  and  his  brethren  cast  them- 
selves down  on  the  ground,  (ver.  14.) 

Speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears.]  Have  a  favourable 
audience  for  a  few  words  more.  For  he  doth  not  mean  to 
Bpeak  to  him  privately :  and  by  a  word  he  means  all  the 

VOL.  I. 


following  speech,  which  he  makes  as  short  as  it  was  pos- 
sible. 

And  let  not  thy  anger  bum  against  thy  servant.]  And  be 
pleased  to  hear  me  out,  with  patience. 

For  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.]  I  know  before  whom  I 
speak  :  and  therefore  will  not  impertinently  trouble  thee  ; 
but  barely  lay  the  state  of  our  case  before  thee. 

Ver.  20.  A  little  one.]  So  Benjamin  was,  in  comparison 
with  themselves. 

He  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  &c.]  We  do  not  read,  that 
they  had  said  this  to  Joseph  before ;  but  only  that  the 
youngest  was  with  their  father,  (xlii.  13.  32.)  But  no  doubt, 
Judah  remembers  him  now  of  nothing,  but  what  had 
been  then  delivered ;  but  related  more  briefly  than  it  is 
here. 

Ver.  27.  My  wife  bare  me  two  sons.]  He  called  Rachel 
his  wife,  as  if  he  had  no  other,  because  she  was  the  only 
person  he  designed  to  marry,  and  was  by  consequence  his 
principal  wife. 

Ver.  30.  His  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life.]  It  so 
depends  upon  the  life  of  this  son,  that  if  he  think  he  be 
dead,  he  will  die  with  grief  also. 

Ver.  33.  Let  thy  servant  abide  instead  of  the  lad,  &c.] 
It  will  be  the  same  to  thee  (nay,  I  may  be  able  to  do  thee 
more  service),  and  the  greatest  act  of  pity  to  our  aged 
father. 

Ver.  34.  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  &c.]  I 
must  abide  here  too,  if  thou  wilt  not  dismiss  him  ;  for  I 
am  not  able  to  see  my  father  die. 

There  is  nothing  could  be  said  more  moving  than  what 
is  delivered  in  this  speech  of  Judah's ;  which  flowed,  any 
one  may  see,  from  such  natural  passions,  as  no  art  can 
imitate :  which  makes  me  wish  that  they,  who  think  these 
historical  books  of  Scripture  were  written  with  no  spirit 
but  that  with  which  honest  men  now  write  the  history  of 
their  country,  or  the  lives  of  any  famous  persons,  would 
seriously  read  and  consider  this  speech  of  Judah's  to 
Joseph,  together  with  the  foregoing  dialogue  between  Ja- 
cob and  his  sons  (from  the  19th  verse  of  the  forty-second 
chapter,  to  the  15th  of  the  forty-third) ;  and,  I  hope,  it  may 
make  them  change  their  opinion,  and  be  of  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  (b.  i.  on  the  Creed,  chap.  4.)  "  That  seeing 
such  passages  are  related  by  men  who  afiect  no  art,  and 
who  lived  long  after  the  parties  that  first  uttered  them;  we 
cannot  conceive  how  all  particulars  could  be  so  naturally 
and  fully  recorded,  unless  they  had  been  suggested  by  his 
Spirit  who  gives  mouth  and  speech  to  men.  Who  being 
alike  present  to  all  successions,  is  able  to  communicate 
the  secret  thoughts  of  forefathers  to  their  children;  and  put 
the  very  words  of  the  deceased  (never  registered  before) 
into  the  mouths  or  pens  of  their  successors,  for  many  gene- 
rations after :  and  that  as  exactly  and  distinctly,  as  If  they 
had  been  caught  in  characters  of  steel  or  brass,  as  they 
issued  out  of  their  mouth.  For  it  is  plain,  every  circum- 
stance is  here  related,  with  such  natural  specifications  (as 
he  speaks),  as  if  Moses  had  heard  them  talk ;  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  thus  represented  to  us  unless  they  had 
been  written  by  his  direction,  who  knows  all  things;  as 
well  forepast,  as  present,  or  to  come." 

Philo  justly  admired  this  speech,  which  he  liath  ex- 
pressed in  an  eloquent  paraphrase :  and  Josephus  hath 
endeavoured  to  outdo  him. 
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Ver.  1.  %^OVLD  not  refrain  himself.]  Tears  began  to  run 
down  his  cheeks ;  or,  were  ready  to  burst  out  with  such 
violence  that  he  could  not  hinder  them. 

Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.]  He  would  not  have 
the  Egyptians  to  be  witnesses  of  his  brethren's  guilt;  nor 
did  it  become  his  dignity  to  be  seen  by  them  in  such  a  pas- 
sion: and  therefore  he  commanded  those  that  attended 
him  to  leave  him  alone  wiUi  his  brethren. 

Ver.  2.  He  wept  aloud.]  Which  we  express  very  pro- 
perly in  our  language,  he  cried.  For  tears  having  been 
long  suppressed,  are  wont,  when  they  break  out,  to  be  ac- 
companied with  some  noise. 

And  the  Egyptians  and  tlie  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.] 
They  whom  he  sent  forth,  being  in  the  next  rooms,  heard 
him  cry,  and  reported  what  a  passion  he  was  in  to  the 
whole  court. 

Ver.  3.  I  am  Joseph.]  This  word  made  them  start ;  as 
appears  by  the  next  verse. 

Doth  my  father  yet  live  ?]  May  I  believe  what  you  have 
told  me?  (xliii.  28.)  He  saith  not  this  because  he  doubted 
of  it:  but  to  express  his  joy  at  that  good  news. 

And  they  could  not  answer  him.]  Being  astonished,  as  it 
follows,  at  his  presence.  For  they  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  their  cruel  usage  of  him ;  and  now  saw  him  in  full 
power  to  punish  them. 

Ver.  4.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.]  This,  1  think, 
signifies,  that  tliey  had  started  back,  as  men  affrighted : 
and  therefore  he  invites  them  kindly  to  approach  him. 

/  am  Joseph  your  brother.]  This  word  brother,  added  to 
what  he  said  before,  (ver.  3.)  was  a  comfort  to  them.  For 
it  shewed  that  his  greatness  did  not  make  him  forget  his 
relation. 

Whom  you  sold  into  Egypt.]  Nor  their  unkindness  alien- 
ated his  alfection  from  them. 

Ver.  5.  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  &c.]  Do  not  afflict 
yourselves  too  much  for  your  sin,  because  God  hath  turned 
it  into  good. 

God  sent  me  before  you,  &c.]  When  you  thought  only  to 
be  rid  of  me,  God  intended  another  thing,  which  is  now 
come  to  pass.  .  For  he  hath  made  me  an  instrument  of 
preserving  all  your  lives.  A  most  happy  event  of  a  most 
wicked  deed ! 

Ver.  6.  Neither  earing  nor  harvest.]  Or,  no  ploughing, 
sowing,  or  harvest.  For  to  what  purpose  should  they  sow, 
when  they  knew  (if  they  believed  Joseph)  that  nothing 
would  come  of  it  ? 

Ver.  7.  And  God  sent  me  before  you,  &c.]  He  repeats 
what  he  had  said,  (ver.  5.)  concerning  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  business ;  that,  by  fixing  their  thoughts  upon  his  pro- 
vidence, they  might  be  less  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
their  own  guilt. 

To  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.]  In  a  wonder- 
ful manner. 

Ver.  8.  It  was  not  you,  but  God,  Sec]  He  mentions  this 
a  third  time,  that  they  might  see  he  did  not  think  so  much 
on  their  unkindness,  as  on  God's  great  goodness :  and  there- 
fore be  confident,  he  would  not  remember  what  Ihey  had 
ilone  to  him ;  but  what  God  had  done  for  them  all. 

Hath  made  me  a  father  unto  Pharaoh.]  Given  me  the 


authority  of  a  father  with  him ;  so  that  he  honours  me, 
and  doth  nothing  without  my  ajlvice  and  counsel.  And 
(here  was  very  good  reason  for  it,  his  wisdom  being  so 
great  and  experienced,  "  Ut  non  ab  homine  sed  A  Deo 
responsa  dari  viderentur,"  (as  Trogus,  an  ancient  histo- 
rian among  the  heathen,  observes)  that  his  answers  seemed 
not  to  be  given  by  a  man,  but  by  God.  Which  made  him 
"  regi  percharum,"  very  dear  to  the  king,  as  the  same  au- 
thor relates,  wlio  tells  also  the  story  of  his  being  sold  by 
his  brethren,  who  envied  his  excellent  wit.  (See  Justin, 
lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.) 

iorrf  of  all  his  house.]  The  principal  person  in  his  court. 
And  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Chief  go- 
vernor of  the  whole  country,  in  which  were  several  pro- 
vinces, which  had  distinct  governors,  who  were  all  under 
the  government  of  Joseph. 

Ver.  10.  Thou  shall  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.]  This 
was  that  part  of  the  lower  Egypt  which  lay  next  to  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  abounding  with  fair  pastures,  being  watered 
by  many  streams  fi-om  the  Nile.  Certain  it  is,  it  lay  next 
to  Canaan  ;  for  Jacob  went  directly  thither  when  he  came 
into  Egypt,  and  stayed  there  till  Joseph  came  to  him,  (xlvi. 
28.) 

And  thou  shall  be  near  unto  me.]  Therefore  the  royal 
city  (where  Joseph  resided,  that  he  might  be  always  near 
to  Pharaoh)  was  at  this  time  in  the  lower  Egypt,  at  Zoan, 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  48.)  which  other  authors  call  Tanis  ;  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  which 
Plutarch  calls  raviriKov  arofia.  For  that  part  of  Egypt  is 
called  the  higher  where  Nile  runs  only  in  one  stream  ;  that 
the  lower  where  it  divides  into  many ;  and  from  its  trian- 
gular form  is  called  by  the  Greeks  At'Xrn.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  which,  or  very  near  it,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  was 
this  country,  called  the  land  of  Goshen. 

This  argues  the  great  authority  of  Joseph,  that  he  makes 
such  promises  as  these,  before  he  had  asked  the  consent 
of  Pharaoh. 

Ver.  12.  And  behold,  your  eyes  see,  &c.]  You  cannot 
but  be  convinced,  by  tlie  lineaments  you  see  in  my  face, 
and  by  the  language  which  I  speak,  and  by  all  the  things 
which  I  have  related  concerning  the  state  of  our  family, 
that  indeed  it  is  your  brother  Joseph  who  speaks  to  you. 
Or,  more  simply,  you  have  it  not  by  hearsay,  which  might 
deceive  you ;  but  are  eye-witnesses  that  I  am  alive,  and 
say  these  things  to  yon. 

Ver.  13.  Tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory.]  Of  the  great 
honour  which  is  done  me  in  Egypt. 

Ver.  1.5.  His  brethren  talked  with  him.]  After  their  fright 
was  over,  and  he  had  so  affectionately  embraced  tliem, 
they  conversed  freely  and  familiarly  with  him ;  acknow- 
ledging, it  is  likely,  their  crime,  and  acquainting  him  with 
what  had  passed  in  their  family  since  they  committed  it. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  fame  thereof,  &c.]  All  the  court  rang 
(as  we  speak)  wilh  the  news  of  Joseph's  brethren  being 
come ;  and  that  they  were  to  fetch  their  father  and  settle  in 
Egypt.  For  Joseph  (it  appears  by  the  next  verse)  went 
and  acquainted  Pharaoh  with  his  desire. 

And  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants.]  No 

wonder  that  Pharaoh,  who  had  raised  Joseph  so  high,  was 

pleased  to  be  kmd  to  his  father  and  family  ;  and  the  court 

follows  the  pleasure  of  the- king. 

Ver.  17.  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  &c.]  This  no  doubt 
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was  the  answer  Pharaoh  made  to  Joseph's  petition;  where- 
in he  grants  him  not  only  what  he  asked,  but  all  con- 
ducing to  it. 

Ver.  18.  I  will  give  ijou  the  good  of  the  land,  &c.]  The 
richest  part  of  the  country,  which  produces  the  noblest 
fruits. 

Ver.  19.  Now  thou  art  commanded.']  Now  that  thou  hast 
my  warrant  for  it,  go  about  it  presently. 

Ver.  20.  Regard  not  your  stuff.]  If  there  be  not  waggons 
enough  to  bring  all  your  stuff,  do  not  matter  it ;  you  shall 
have  better  here.  But  the  Vulgar  seems  to  take  it  in  a 
quite  contrary  sen- e,  as  if  he  had  said.  Leave  nothing  behind 
you ;  but  bring  all  you  have  with  you,  if  you  think  good  : 
though  whatsoever  the  land  of  Egypt  affords  is  all  yours. 

All  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.]  You  shall  not 
want  when  you  come  hither,  if  it  be  to  be  had  in  Egypt. 

Ver.  21.  Gave  them  waggons.]  And  horses,  no  doubt,  to 
draw  them;  with  which  Egypt  abounded. 

Ver.  22.  To  each  man  changes  of  raiment.]  Two  vests, 
or  robes,  as  St.  Jerome  translates  it :  otherwise  there  would 
not  have  been  a  change.  These  were  part  of  the  ancient 
riches,  as  much  as  money. 

Ver.  23.  After  this  manner.]  The  Hebrew  word  cezoth 
signifies,  according  to  that  which  he  had  given  to  BenJEimin, 
i.  e.  money,  and  several  changes  of  raiment :  besides  what 
follows,  "  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt," 
&c. 

Bread  and  meat.]  i.  e.  All  manner  of  provision. 

Ver.  24.  See  that  ye  fall  not  out,  &c.]  About  what  you 
have  formerly  done  to  me,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  have 
said  to  you.  But  when  you  reflect  upon  your  selling  me, 
adore  the  providence  of  God,  which  by  that  means  brought 
about  your  happiness  and  mine. 

Ver.  26.  His  heart  fainted.]  At  the  mention  of  Joseph's 
nsime  he  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  being  fully  persuaded  he  was 
dead,  and  giving  no  credit  to  what;  they  said  of  his  being 
alive. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph.] 
When  he  was  come  to  himself,  they  related  all  that  had 
passed  between  them  and  Joseph ;  how  great  a  man  he 
was,  and  how  desirous  to  see  him,  &c.  (ver.  13.) 

And  when  he  saw  the  waggons.]  Had  not  only  heard  their 
relation,  but  saw  also  those  carriages  (which  no  doubt 
were  splendid,  and  suitable  to  Joseph's  quality)  that  were 
come  to  bring  him  into  Egypt,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  the  good  news. 

The  spirit  of  Jacob  revived.]  Which  Bochart  translates, 
"  Pristino  vigori  restitutus  est,"  he  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer vigour.  Not  only  recovered  perfectly  from  his  faint- 
ing fit,  but  raised  to  a  greater  liveliness  than  he  had  felt 
since  the  loss  of  Joseph. 

Ver.  28.  It  is  enough,  Sac]  I  wish  for  no  more  but  to 
see  him ;  and  then  I  shall  be  content  to  die. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Ver.  1.  xyAME  to  Beer-sheba.]  Which  was  in  his  way 
from  Hebron  (where  he  now  lived,  xxxv.  27.)  into  Egypt; 
lying  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  Canaan,  near  that 
wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  went  when  they 
came  from  Egypt. 


And  offered  sacrifice.]  Recommended  himself  and  his 
family  unto  God's  protection  in  his  journey  to  Egypt,  and 
unto  his  preservation  when  he  came  there.  And  he  the 
rather  called  upon  God  in  this  place,  because  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  found  favour  with  him  here, 
(xxi.  33.  xxvi.  23.) 

Unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac]  Who  was  his  imme- 
diate ancestor,  and  had  conferred  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
upon  him;  and  therefore  he  mentions  him  rather  than 
Abraham. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  visions  of  the  night.]  See  upon  xx.  3. 

Jacob,  Jacob.]  He  redoubles  his  name  to  awaken  his  at- 
tention; and  he  calls  him  Jacob  rather  than  Israel  (as  he 
is  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse),  to  remember  him 
what  he  was  originally,  and  that  by  his  favour  he  was  made 
Israel. 

Ver.  3.  Fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt.]  He  was  afraid, 
perhaps,  that  if  Joseph  should  die,  his  family  might  be 
made  slaves ;  for  which  he  had  some  reason,  from  what 
was  said  to  Abraham,  in  a  like  vision,  (xv.  13.) 

I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.]  He  renews  the  pro- 
mise, which  at  the  same  time  was  made  to  Abraham,  that 
his  seed  should  be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
(xv.  6.) 

Ver.  4.  I  will  go  down  with  thee,  &c.]  Take  care  of  thee 
in  thy  journey,  that  no  evil  shall  befal  thee ;  and  preserve 
thee  and  thy  family  there. 

And  bring  thee  up  again.]  i.e.  His  posterity,  who  should, 
multiply  there :  for  the  Scripture  speaks  of  parents  and 
children  as  one  person. 

Put  his  hands  upon  thine  eyes.]  Be  with  thee  when  thou 
leavest  this  world;  and  take  care  of  thy  funeral,  when  thou 
art  dead.  For  this  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done,  when 
one  expired,  to  close  his  eyes ;  which  was  performed  both 
among  Greeks  and  Romans  (as  many  authors  inform  us) 
by  the  nearest  relations,  or  dearest  friends.  (See  Mr.Sel- 
den,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  7.  n.  12.  and  Menochius  de 
Repub.  Heb.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4.  qu.  xi.) 

In  short,  by  these  words  God  assures  him  that  Joseph 
should  not  die,  while  he  lived,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes  out 
of  Baal-haturim,  in  his  additions  to  the  forenamed  chapter, 
p.  737.)  and  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  having  his  children 
about  him. 

Ver.  7.  His  daughters.]  He  had  but  one  daughter,  and 
therefore  the  plural  number  is  used  for  the  singular  (as 
ver.  23,  sons  is  put  for  son),  or  else  he  includes  his  grand- 
daughter, who  in  Scripture  language  is  called  the  daughter 
of  her  grandfather.  But  the  first  seems  the  truest  account, 
if  what  is  said  ver.  13.  be  considered.  Where  the  whole 
number  of  his  descendants  from  Leah  being  summed  up, 
Dinah  (under  the  name  of  daughters)  must  be  taken  in,  to 
make  up  three-and-thirty  ;  reckoning  Jacob  himself  also 
for  one  of  them. 

Ver.  9.  Hanoch.]  From  whom  came  the  family  of  the 
Hanochites,  as  we  read  Numb.  xxvi.  5. 

Phallu.]  From  whom,  in  like  manner,  sprung  the  family 
of  the  Phalluites,  as  Moses  there  notes ;  and  says  the 
same  of  the  rest  of  Reuben's  sons,  that  they  were  the 
fathers  of  families,  when  they  came  into  Egypt. 

Ver.  10.  Jemuel.]  This  son  of  Simeon  is  called  Nemuol 
in  Numb.  xxvi.  12.  and  1  Chron.  iv.  24. 

Ohad.]  He  is  named  among  the  sons  of  Simeon,  when 
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Moses  was  sent  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt,(Exod.vi.l5.) 
But  either  he  had  no  posterity,  or  they  were  extinct :  for 
shortly  after  there  is  no  mention  of  him,  in  Numb.  xxvi.  12. 
Nor  is  he  to  be  found  among  his  sons  in  1  Chron.  iv.  24. 

Jachin]  Is  called  Jarib  in  1  Chron.  iv.  24.  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Zimri,  whom 
Phinehas  slew  in  his  fornication  with  the  Midianitish  woman. 
Ver.  12.  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.]  And 
therefore  are  not  to  be  numbered  among  them  that  went 
down  into  Egypt :  but,  instead  of  them,  the  two  sons  of 
Pharez  are  set  down,  though,  perhaps,  not  now  bom ;  to 
supply  the  place  of  Er  and  Onan. 

The  sons  of  Pharez  toere  Hezron  and  Hamul.}  When 
Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  Pharez  was  so  young,  that 
one  can  scarce  think  he  had  two  sons  at  that  time :  but  they 
were  bom  soon  after,  before  Jacob  died.  And  St.  Austin 
seems  to  have  truly  judged,  that  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 
comprehends  all  the  seventeen  years  which  he  lived  after  it. 
Or,  we  may  conceive  it  possible,  that  their  mother  was 
with  child  of  tliem  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt. 
For  then  Pharez  is  thought  to  have  been  fourteen  years 
old  ;  at  which  age  it  is  so  far  from  being  incredible  that  he 
might  have  two  sons,  that,  in  these  later  ages,  some  have 
begotten  a  child  when  they  were  younger.  Jul.  Scaliger, 
a  man  of  unquestionable  credit,  assures  us  that  in  his  me- 
mory there  was  a  boy,  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  who  had 
a  daughter  by  a  cousin  of  his,  who  was  not  quite  ten. 
"  Rem  notam  narro,  et  cujus  memoria  adhuc  recens  est  in 
Aquitania."  This  was  a  known  thing,  the  memory  of  which 
was  then  fresh  in  Aquitain. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sons  of  Issachar,  Tola.]    Some  have 

wondered  that  he  should  give  his  eldest  son  a  name  that 

signifies  a  worm.    Perhaps  it  was  (as  Bochart  conjectures) 

because  he  was  a  poor  shrivelled  child  when  he  was  bora, 

not  likely  to  live.    And  yet  it  pleased  God,  that  he  became 

a  great  man,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  offspring, 

(Numb.  xxvi.  23.)  and  so  fruitful,  that  in  the  days  of  David, 

there  were  numbered  above  two-and-twenty  thousand  of 

them,  (I  Chron.  vii.  2.)  who  were  men  of  might  and  valour. 

Ver.  IS.  Which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-Aram.] 

She  bare  the  fathers  of  them  there ;  but  the  children  were 

bora  in  Canaan. 

All  the  souls  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  &c.]  See  ver.  7. 

Ver.  10.  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife.]  She  was  his  only  choice, 

as  was  noted  before,  on  xliv.  27. 

Ver.  21.  The  sons  of  Benjamin,  &c.]  He  being  now  but 
about  twenty-four  years  old,  we  cannot  well  think  he  had 
all  these  sons  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt :  but  some  of 
them  were  born  afterward,  before  Jacob  died,  as  was  said 
before,  (ver.  12.)  Yet  they  are  all  here  mentioned,  because 
they  were  most  of  them  now  born,  and  all  became  the  heads 
of  families  in  their  tribe.  It  is  possible  he  might  begin  so 
early  to  beget  children,  as  to  have  all  these  before  they 
went  into  Egypt.    (See  ver.  12.) 

Ver.  26.  Come  out  of  his  loins.]  In  the  Hebrew,  out  of 
his  thigh.  A  modest  expression:  the  parts  serving  for  the 
propagation  of  mankind  being  placed  between  the  thighs. 
All  the  souls  were  threescore  and  sue.]  i.  e.  Leaving  out 
Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (who  did  not  come  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  but  were  there  already)  and  Jacob  himself  (who 
could  not  be  said  to  come  out  of  his  own  loins),  they  made 
just  this  number. 


Ver.  27.  All  the  souls  tohich  came  into  Egypt,  were  three- 
score and  ten.]  There  is  a  rema.-  kable  dilTerence  between 
this  verse  and  the  foregoing.  There  (ver.  26.)they  only  are 
numbered  who  came  vjith  Jacob  into  Egypt :  which  were 
no  more  than  threescore  and  six.  But  here  are  numbered 
all  tliat  came  into  Egypt  (viz.  first  and  last),  which  plainly 
comprehend  Jacob,  Joseph, and  his  two  sons;  and  make  up 
threescore  and  ten. 

Ver.  28.  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him.]  Who  seems  by 
the  whole  story  to  have  been  the  most  eminent  among  Ja- 
cob's children,  when  Joseph  was  gone ;  as  was  noted  be- 
fore, (xliv.  14.) 

To  direct  his  way,  &c.]  To  give  Joseph  notice  of  his 
coming ;  and  to  receive  directions  from  him,  in  what  part 
of  Goshen  he  should  expect  him. 

And  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen.]  Into  that  part 
of  it  which  Joseph  had  appointed. 

Ver.  29.  Presented  himself  to  him.]  With  such  reverence 
as  a  son  owes  to  his  father,  who  embraced  him  most  ten- 
derly. For  some  refer  the  next  words  to  Jacob,  he  fell  on 
his  neck,  &c.;  which  expresses  the  highest  affection. 

And  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.]  We  read  before  how 
Joseph  fell  upon  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept ;  which  was 
answered  by  the  like  endearments  on  Benjamin's  part, 
(xlv.  14.)  But  the  affection  wherewith  Jacob  embraced 
Joseph  (as  Maimonides  understands  it),  or  (as  R.  Solomon 
Jarchi)  Joseph  embraced  his  father,  far  surpassed  that. 
For  they  continued  longer  enfolded  in  one  another's  arms ; 
where  tears  of  joy  flowed  so  fast,  that  for  a  good  while 
they  could  not  speak. 

Ver.  30.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph.]  Some  make  this 
an  argument,  that  it  was  Joseph,  who,  lighting  out  of  his 
chariot,  threw  himself  into  his  father's  arms  and  wept,  &c- 
which  made  Moses  now  more  distinctly  mention  who  said 
the  following  words. 

Now  let  me  die,  &c.]  These  words  signify  that  he  now 
enjoyed  the  utmost  happiness  he  could  desire  on  earth ; 
which  therefore  he  was  willing  to  leave,  because  nothing 
could  be  added  to  it.  These  were  the  first  thoughts  which 
his  passion  suggested  to  him ;  though  to  live  with  Joseph, 
and  to  enjoy  his  conversation,  was  far  more  than  barely  to 
see  his  face. 

Ver.  32.  The  men  are  shepherds,  &c.]  He  seems  to  have 
been  afraid,lest  Pharaoh  should  have  preferred  his  brethren, 
and  made  them  courtiers,  or  commanders  in  the  army,  &.c. 
which  might  have  procured  them  the  envy  of  the  Egyptians : 
and,  besides,  have  separated  them  one  from  another. 
Whereas,  by  professing  themselves  shepherds,  and  traders 
in  cattle,  they  kept  all  together  in  a  body,  separate  from 
the  Egyptians.  Which  t^vo  reasons  are  suggested  by  Xo- 
sephus. 

Ver.  33.  What  is  your  occupation  ?]  Your  way  of  living : 
for  men  did  not  live  idly  in  those  days. 

Ver.  34.  Ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been,  &c.] 
He  directs  them  to  justify  what  he  told  them  he  would  in- 
form Pharaoh. 

That  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.]  A  rich 
country,  abounding  with  pasturage,  and  also  next  adjoin- 
ing to  Canaan,  (as  was  noted  before,  xlv.  10.)  unto  which, 
when  the  time  came,  they  might  the  more  easily  return. 

For  every  shepherd.]  Not  universally,  without  limitation, 
but  every  foreign  shepherd.    For  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  Egyptian  people  were  shepherds,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us,  (lib.  i.  §.  2.  p.  47.  edit.  Steph.)  where  he  saith,  the 
country  being  divid&d  into  three  parts,  the  priests  had  one, 
their  king  a  second,  and  the  soldiers  a  third:  and  there 
were  three  other  ranks  of  men  under  these,  viz.  shepherds, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers.  The  husbandmen,  he  saith, 
served  their  king,  and  priests,  and  military  men,  in  tilling 
their  ground,  for  small  wages,  and  spent  all  their  time  in 
it.  And  the  like  account,  he  saith,  is  given  of  their  shep- 
herds, who,  from  their  forefathers,  followed  that  way  of 
living.  Which  makes  it  plain  they  could  not  abominate 
those  who  were  so  serviceable  to  them ;  though  they  might 
contemn  them  as  mean  people,  who  never  rose  to  any 
higher  employment.  But  we  need  not  go  to  him  for  the 
proof  of  this :  it  being  apparent  from  this  very  book,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  as  well  as  horses  and 
asses,  which  they  sold  to  Joseph  for  corn  in  the  time  of 
famine,  (xlvii.  17.)  and  that  Pharaoh  spake  to  Joseph  to 
make  such  of  his  brethren  as  were  men  of  skill,  rulers  over 
his  flocks,  (xlvii.  6.)  which  is  a  demonstration  they  bred 
cattle  as  well  as  other  nations.  And  therefore,  if  we  will 
understand  this  to  be  true  of  all  shepherds,  without  excep- 
tion, then,  by  Egyptians  (to  whom  shepherds  are  said  to 
be  an  abomination),  we  must  not  understand  all  the  people 
of  the  country  of  Egypt  (shepherds  being  a  part  of  them), 
but  only  the  courtiers  and  great  men,  as  in  xlv.  2.  the 
Egyptians  are  said  to  hear  Joseph  weep,  t.  e.  those  that 
belonged  to  the  court :  who,  it  is  likely,  despised  shepherds 
(as  Rupertus  Tuitiensis  long  ago  expounded  this  passage) ; 
but  that  is  far  short  of  abominating  them,  which  the  Hebrew 
word  imports.  But  after  all  this,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  contemptible,  if  it  be  true  which  the  same  Dio- 
dorus saith,  p.  58.  That  when  they  buried  a  corpse,  and 
made  the  funeral  encomium,  they  never  mentioned  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  deceased;  'YiroXajUJSavoi/rec  arrayrac  ofioitog 
ivyivii^  ilvai  tovc  kut  Atyvrrrov,  making  account  that  all  the 
people  of  Egypt  were  alike  well-bom. 

We  must  confine  therefore  this  assertion  to  foreign  shep- 
herds ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  reason  why  they  were 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  shepherds 
themselves.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  with  a  great  many 
others,  think  that  they  would  not  converse  (for  that  is 
meant  by  abomination)  with  the  Hebrew  shepherds;  be- 
cause they  had  no  greater  regard  to  those  creatures  which 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  than  to  breed  them  up  to  be 
eaten.  But  there  is  no  good  proof  that  they  worshipped 
sheep  or  oxen  in  those  days:  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears both  out  of  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
they  sacrificed  such  creatures  in  their  days,  and  also  eat 
of  the  sacrifices  when  they  had  done.  (See  Herodot.  in 
Euterpe,  cap.  40,  41.)  And  therefore  the  reason  given  by 
others  for  this  abhorrence  is  not  solid ;  that  the  Egyptians 
did  eat  no  flesh,  and  upon  that  score  could  not  endure 
those  that  did.  This  is  the  account  which  Aben  Ezra 
gives  of  this  matter ;  who  fancies  they  were  like  the  In- 
dians, in  his  time,  who  abominated  shepherds,  because 
they  drunk  milk ;  contrary  to  their  manners,  who  tasted 
nothing  that  came  from  any  living  creature.  But,  as  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  this  superstition  was  so  old  as 
Jacob's  time;  so  the  contrary  is  evident  from  this  very 
book,  (xliii.  IG.)  where  Joseph  bids  his  steward  go  home 
and  »Uty  and  make  ready  a  dinner  for  his  brethren :  whom 


he  did  not  intend  to  entertain  after  the  Hebrew  but  after 
the  Egyptian  fashion;  that  he  might  not  be  known  by 
them.  And  so  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  days, 
though  they  abstained  from  some  animals,  yet  they  eat  of 
others,  both  fish  and  birds:  (Euterpe,  cap.  78.)  And  Dio- 
dorus, giving  an  account  after  what  manner  their  kings 
lived,  saith  they  used  a  simple  diet,  eating  veal  and  geese, 
&c.  (lib.  i.  §.  2.  p.  45.  edit.  Steph.) 

Jos.  Scaliger  therefore  thinks  this  sort  of  men  were  abo- 
minable, because  they  had  often  raised  rebellion  in  Egypt, 
and  made  a  king  of  their  own ;  who  erected  that  which  is 
called  the  pastoral  kingdom.  This  is  embraced  by  many 
great  men,  who  have  only  the  authority  of  Menetho  for  it; 
who  says,  these  were  Phoenician  shepherds  (as  Josephus 
tells  us,  lib.  i.  contra  Appion.)  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  burnt 
their  cities,  and  threw  down  their  temples;  in  short,  omitted 
no  sort  of  cruelties.  Upon  this  account  the  famous  Bochartus 
(lib.  iv.  Canaan,  cap.  4.)  thinks  it  possible  the  Egyptians 
hated  shepherds,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief:  and,  I 
may  add,  the  Hebrew  shepherds  Joseph  might  think  would 
be  more  abominated,  because  they  came  out  of  that  very 
country,  from  whence  those  Phoenician  rovers  made  their 
invasion.  But  as  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  who  did  the 
forenamed  mischief,  were  all  foreigners ;  so  the  time  which 
is  assigned  for  this  pastoral  kingdom  doth  not  agree  with 
the  Scripture  story.  For  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twelfth  year  before  the  Israelites 
going  out  of  Egypt;  in  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  as  they  call 
it ;  that  is,  about  two-and-forty  years  after  the  flood,  when 
Mizraim  the  father  of  the  Egyptians  was  scarce  born,  or 
was  very  young. 

Our  great  primate  Usher  endeavours  to  avoid  this  ab- 
surdity, by  placing  this  invasion  (which  he  thinks  was  out 
of  Arabia)  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood :  when  they 
took  Memphis,  overrun  all  the  lower  Egypt,  and  their  first 
king  there  reigned  nineteen  years.  But  I  have  this  to  ex- 
cept ;  that  Abraham,  coming  a  good  while  after  this  into 
Egypt,  was  well  entertained  there ;  though  he  was  as  much 
a  shepherd  as  his  grandchild  Jacob.    (See  Gen.  xii.) 

From  whence  I  conclude,  that  if  this  story  of  Manetho 
be  true,  it  happened  after  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  so 
was  fresh  in  their  memory.  Such  a  third  rebellion  of  the 
shepherds  the  same  Manetho  mentions,  within  less  than 
two  hundred  years  before  the  children  of  Israel's  departure 
out  of  Egypt.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  story,  framed  from 
that  departure  of  the  Israelites  themselves  (who  were  shep- 
herds) out  of  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses.  And  so 
Josephus  and  several  of  the  ancient  Christians  (Tatianus, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Clem.  Alexandrinus)  understood  it. 
(See  Usser.  ad  An.  M.  2179.) 

All  this  considered,  Gaulmin  (in  his  notes  upon  the  book 
called  the  Life  of  Moses,  p.  267,  &c.)  hath  more  probably 
conjectured,  that  this  aversion  to  shepherds  arose  from  their 
being  generally  addicted,  in  those  parts,  to  robbery :.  which 
way  of  life  made  them  abominable.  This  he  justifies  out 
of  Heliodorus  (lib.  i.)  and  Achilles  Tatius,  (lib.  iii.)  who 
describe  the  seat  of  these  BovkoXoc  and  IloijuEvtc  (whom  the 
Egyptians  called  Hysch),  and  the  manner  of  their  life.  To 
which  opinion  I  find  Bochart  himself  inclined  before  he 
died,  and  confirms  it  (in  his  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44. 
par.  i.)  by  many  proofs,  that  shepherds  anciently  were 
furax  hominum  genus,  a  thievish  sort  of  people;  which 
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made  them  odious.  Against  which  I  see  no  exception  but 
this;  that  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  (lib.  xi.  cap.  18.)  out  of 
an  ancient  lawyer,  that  the  old  E^ptians  held  all  manner 
of  thefts  to  be  lawful,  and  did  not  punish  them.  And  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  mentions  this  law  among  them.  That  they 
who  would  live  by  robbery,  were  to  enter  their  names,  and 
bring  what  they  stole  immediately  to  the  priest,  who  mulct 
the  man  that  was  robbed  a  fourth  part,  and  gave  it  to  the 
thief;  by  which  means  all  thefts  were  discovered,  and 
men  were  made  more  careful,  to  look  well  after  their 
goods.  But  one  cannot  believe  this  law  was  of  such  anti- 
quity as  the  times  of  Joseph:  or,  if  it  was,  those  outlaws 
(as  I  may  call  them)  who  robbed  upon  the  borders,  were 
not  concerned  in  it :  nor  had  their  neighbours,  who  were 
no  less  addicted  to  theft,  the  benefit  of  it.  Particularly 
those  in  Palestine,  from  whence  Jacob  came,  one  would 
guess  by  what  we  read  I  Chron.  vii.  21,  22.  were  then 
much  addicted  to  robbery.  For,  before  this  generation 
ended,  we  are  told  there  the  men  of  Gath  slew  several  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  (who  himself  was  then  alive),  "  for 
they  came  down  to  take  their  cattle,"  saith  that  holy  writer; 
that  is,  to  get  what  plunder  they  could  in  Goshen :  where 
the  Ephrairaites,  defending  their  cattle,  were  some  of  them 
killed  by  the  Philistines,  to  the  great  grief  of  their  father. 
The  Ethiopians  also  are  noted  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  787.) 
to  live  for  the  most  part,  No/iaSiKwc  koI  anopwg,  after  a  very 
poor,  sharking,  roving  manner,  by  feeding  cattle,  where 
they  could  find  food  for  them.  And  immediately  adds, 
To7c  S'  Alyvwrloig  airavra  ravavrla  (ru;i/3e/3jjKe,  that  all  things 
were  quite  contrary  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a  more 
civilized  people,  inhabiting  certain  and  known  places,  &c. 
Which  shews  that  their  manners  were  very  difi"erent ;  which 
easily  bred  hatred.  Which  appears  by  what  Plutarch 
saith  (in  his  book  de  Isid.  et  Osir.)  that  the  Egyptians 
avoided  the  conversation  of  black  people:  which  was  the 
complexion  of  the  Ethiopians.  And  for  some  such  reason, 
he  saith,  in  the  same  book,  they  avoided  all  mariners  (of 
other  nations,  that  is),  as  here  Moses  says  they  did  shep- 
herds, upon  some  or  other  of  the  accounts  beforemen- 
tioned. 

It  looks  like  a  piece  of  great  generosity  in  Joseph,  not 
to  conceal  from  Pharoah  the  quality  of  his  family :  though 
such  kinds  of  men  were  under  a  very  ill  character.  He 
hoped  they  would  distinguish  themselves  from  such  vile 
shepherds  as  had  made  the  name  odious :  and  if  they  did 
not  gain  the  love  of  the  Egyptians,  they  would  be  the  more 
secured  in  the  love  of  God,  by  not  learning  their  evil  man- 
ners and  superstitions :  from  which  they  would  be  preserved, 
by  having  no  conversation  with  them. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Ver.  1.  Joseph  came  and  told  Pharaoh,  &c.]  He  had 
his  warrant  sometime  ago,  to  send  for  his  father  and  his 
family,  (xlv.  17.  &c.)  But  it  was  good  manners  to  acquaint 
him  they  were  come ;  and  to  know  his  pleasure,  how  he 
should  dispose  of  them. 

Behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  GosJien.]  They  stop  there 
(which  was  the  entrance  of  Egypt)  till  they  know  thy 
pleasure. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  took  some  of  his  brethren,  &c.]    The  He- 


brew word  tniktse  (which  we  translate  some)  signifies  in 
common  language,  de  extremit-iile,  from  the  fagg-end,  as 
we  speak,  of  his  brethren :  which  hath  made  some  ima- 
gine, he  presented  the  meanest  of  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh; 
that  he  might  neither  be  afraid  of  them,  nor  think  of  ad- 
vancing (hem  to  employments  in  the  court  or  camp.  But 
this  is  a  mere  fancy ;  the  word  here  denoting  only,  that  he 
took  from  among  all  his  brethren  five  of  thcra:  as  Bochart 
observes,  who  translates  it  ex  omnHms  fratribus  suis;  taking 
it  to  be  like  that  phrase  (xix.  4.)  where  we  translate  it, 
from  all  quarters,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.) 

Ver.  3.  Both  tve  and  our  fathers.}  It  is  not  an  employ- 
ment we  have  lately  taken  up,  but  wore  bred  to  it  by  our 
ancestors ;  who  followed  the  same  profession.  For  this 
was  the  most  ancient  way  of  living,  as  Columella  observes 
in  his  Preface.  "  In  rusticatione  antiquissima  est  ratio 
pascendi,  eademque  quasstuosissima."  In  country  business, 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most  gainful,  is  the  way  of  feed- 
ing cattle.  From  whence  he  thinks  came  the  name  of  pe- 
cunia  for  money,  and  peculium,  for  riches,  a  pecoribus, 
from  cattle ;  because  the  ancients  had  no  other  possessions. 
"  Et  adhuc  apud  quasdam  gentes  unum  hoc  reperitur  divi- 
tiarum  genus."  And  to  this  day,  (saith  he,)  there  is  no  otiier 
riches  to  be  found  among  some  nations.  Which  is  still  true 
of  the  Abyssines,  especially  of  the  Beklenses,  as  Ludol- 
phus  assures  us,  (lib.  i.  Hist.  Ethiop.  cap,  10.  §.  8.  and 
Comment,  in  Histor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  n.  13.) 

Ver.  4.  To  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come.}  We  do  not 
desire  to  settle,  but  only  to  sojourn  here,  during  the  famine. 

For  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan.^  It  was  a 
high  country,  in  comparison  with  Egypt;  and  the  grass 
sooner  burnt  up  there  than  in  Goshen,  which  being  a  very 
low  country,  they  found  some  pasture  in  it  for  their  flocks, 
and  therefore  beseeched  him  to  suffer  them  to  dwell  there. 
For,  as  St.  Austin  observes,  from  those  that  knew  the 
country,  there  was  more  grass  in  the  marshes  and  fenny 
parts  of  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  enough  to 
make  plenty  of  corn.    (Qua;st.  clx.  in  Gen.) 

Ver.  6.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee.}  It  is  all  in 
thy  power:  dispose  of  them  as  thou  pleasest. 

Any  man  of  activity.]  Vigorous  and  industrious;  and 
that  understands  his  business. 

Make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.}  Such  as  Doeg  was  to 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7.)  and  those  great  ofiicers  mentioned 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  29,  30,  31.  were  to  King  David.  For  the 
eastern  kings  raised  part  of  their  revenue  from  cattle ;  and 
so  did  the  Egyptian  (it  appears  by  this  place)  who  had 
some  prime  ofiicers,  to  oversee  the  lower  sort  of  shepherds. 
This  shews  that  all  shepherds  were  not  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  only  those  of  other  neighbouring  nations 
(the  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians),  who  were 
either  an  ill  sort  of  people,  or  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Egypt  (which  abounded  with  cattle)  to  traffic  with  them 
there. 

Ver.  7.  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.}  Gave  him  thanks  for 
his  favour  ;  and  prayed  for  his  health  and  safety :  for  that 
is  the  blessing  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  Thus  Naaman 
prays  Elisha,  "  Take  a  blessing  of  thy  servant,"  i.  e.  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  obligations  to  thee. 

Ver.  9.  Pilgrimage]  So  good  men  arc  wont  to  call  their 
life  ;  though  they  never  stir  from  their  native  soil :  looking 
upon  it  as  a  passage,  not  a  settlement.    But  Jacob  had 
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reason  to  call  his  life  so  more  literally:  having  been  tossed 
from  place  to  place,  ever  since  he  went  from  his  father's 
house  in  Mesopotamia,  and  returned  from  thence  into 
Canaan :  where  he  dwelt  awhile  at  Succoth ;  and  then  at 
Shechem ;  and  after  that  removed  to  Bethel ;  and  so  to 
Hebron  unto  his  father  Isaac  ;  from  whence  he  was  now 
come  into  Egypt. 

Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days,  &c.]  They  had  been  few, 
in  comparison  with  his  forefathers ;  and  evil,  because  full 
of  labour  and  care,  grief  and  sorrow,  upon  many  occa- 
sions. 

Ver.  10.  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.]  At  meeting  and  at 
parting  such  salutations  were  usual.     (See  ver.  7.) 

Ver.  11.  In  the  land  of  Rameses.]  In  that  part  of  Go- 
shen which  in  the  days  of  Moses  was  called  Rameses; 
from  the  name  of  the  city  which  the  Hebrews  built  there 
for  Pharaoh.  Unless,  perhaps,  the  city  was  called  so  from 
the  country  of  Rameses,  wherein  it  stood. 

Ver.  12.  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  &c.]  Though 
there  was  some  pasture  in  this  country  for  their  cattle,  yet 
not  food  enough  for  themselves ;  which  Joseph  therefore 
took  care  to  supply  them  withal. 

According  to  their  families.]  According  as  their  children 
were  more  or  fewer,  so  he  proportioned  their  allowance. 

Ver.  13.  There  was  no  bread  in  all  the  land.]  This  was 
the  third  year  of  the  famine,  (xlv.  G.)  in  which  all  the  com, 
which  men  had  stored  up  in  their  several  families,  was 
wholly  spent. 

Ver.  14.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  tlie  money,  &c.]  As 
long  as  the  Egyptians  had  any  money  left,  they  bought 
com  of  Joseph,  which  supported  them  all  the  third,  and, 
it  is  probable,  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  famine. 

And  Joseph  brought  tlie  money  into  Pharaoh's  house.] 
Into  the  treasury ;  which  he  filled,  and  not  his  own  cofters, 
as  Philo  observes. 

Ver.  1.5.  And  when  money  failed.]  This,  we  may  proba- 
bly conceive,  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  famine,  when 
they  were  forced  to  sell  their  cattle  for  food. 

Ver.  18.  They  came  the  second  year.]  i.  e.  The  next  year 
after  the  sale  of  their  cattle  ;  which  was  the  last  of  the 
famine,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  19.  Wlierefore  should  we  die,  we  and  our  land?] 
The  land  is  said  to  die  (as  Bochart  observes,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Hierozoicon),  "  cum  inculta  jacet  et  deso- 
lata,"  when  it  lies  imtilled  and  desolate :  as  he  shews  by 
examples  out  of  some  poets. 

We  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh.]  We 
that  were  free  will  become  the  king's  bondmen :  and  our 
land,  which  was  our  own,  we  will  hold  of  him. 

And  (jive  us  .seed,  &c.]  This  shews  it  was  now  the  last 
year  of  the  famine :  they  desiring  com  not  merely  for  food, 
Jrut  also  to  sow,  in  hopes  to  have  a  crop  the  next  year.  For 
Joseph  had  told  them  there  should  be  but  seven  years  of 
famine :  and  it  is  likely  Nilus  had  now  begun  to  overflow 
the  country,  as  formerly;  which  confirmed  his  word. 

Ver.  20.  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh.]  So  tiic  whole  country  became  the  king's  de- 
mesne ;  in  which  no  man  had  any  property  but  himself. 

Ver.  21.  As  for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities.] 
Remote  from  those  wherein  they  had  formerly  dwelt. 
Under  the  word  cities,  are  comprehended  all  the  villages 
about  them. 


From  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt,  &c.]  Transplanted 
them  into  far-distant  parts  of  the  country;  from  whence  he 
brought  others,  in  like  manner,  into  their  places  :  that  they 
might  in  time  forget  the  dominion  they  formerly  had  in  the 
lands  they  had  sold  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  combina- 
tion afterward  to  regain  them  :  the  old  owners  being  sepa- 
rated far  one  from  another. 

Ver.  22.  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not.] 
This  is  commonly  noted,  as  a  great  piece  of  religion  in 
Joseph,  that  he  took  not  away  the  land  of  those  who  were 
God's  ministers :  though  engaged,  it  is  thought,  in  super- 
stitious, if  not  idolatrous,  services  (for,  that  the  word  co- 
hanim  here  signifies  priests,  not  princes,  as  sometimes  it 
doth,  the  ancient  versions  generally  agree).  But  it  is  plain 
they  were  in  no  necessity  to  sell  their  lands,  having  their 
diet  continually  from  the  king ;  which  is  given  as  the  rea- 
son (in  the  following  part  of  this  verse)  why  he  did  not  buy 
them.  This  therefore  is  rather  to  be  observed,  that  the 
priests  had  anciently  some  public  lands  allotted  to  them 
for  the  support  of  their  dignity.  For  both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  tell  us,  they  had  a  public  maintenance,  as  Vos- 
sius  observes,  (lib.  i.  de  Idolol.  cap.  29.)  The  priesthood 
being  confined  to  certain  families,  (as  it  was  in  Israel  to 
that  of  Aaron),  and  held  in  such  veneration,  that  they  were 
all  not  only  iiTeXug,  free  from  paying  tributes,  and  Sivreptv- 
ovre?  fiira  tov  BamXia,  ne.xt  to  tlie  king  in  honour  and  in 
power  ;  but  received  a  third  of  the  royal  revenues  :  out  of 
which  they  maintained  the  public  sacrifices,  and  their  ser- 
vants, and  Tac  iSiac  ixopvyovv,  provided  for  their  own  ne- 
cessities. Thus  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  i.)  as  I  find  him  al- 
leged by  Jac.  Capellus,  in  his  Hist.  Sacra  et  Exot.  ad  A.  M. 
2294.  Constantino  the  Great,  in  part,  imitated  this  con- 
stitution, in  that  law  of  his,  which  made  even  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  learning  free  from  all  public  charges  of  any  sort, 
besides  the  salary  he  allowed  them ;  that  they  might  the 
more  cheerfully  follow  their  several  studies. 

Ver.  23.  Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and  your 
land,  &c.]  The  bargain  could  not  be  denied;  but  he  would 
not  be  so  rigid  as  to  tie  tliem  strictly  to  it.  For  in  the  next 
verse,  he  requires  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  increase  of  their 
ground  for  the  king;  and  tells  them,  the  rest  should  be  their 
own.  An  act  of  great  humanity  and  equity:  wherein  he 
.shewed  himself  both  a  good  man  and  a  wise  statesman; 
in  taking  away  all  matter  of  complaint  from  the  people. 
For  a  tenth  part  of  the  increase  was  due,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  the  king  before,  (xxviii.  22.)  which  he  now  only  doubles: 
when  he  might  have  taken  all ;  or  given  them  but  one  or 
two  parts,  and  kept  all  the  rest  for  the  king. 

Ver.  25.  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives,  &c.]  "We  owe  otir 
very  lives  to  thee :  and  therefore  let  us  but  have  thy  fa- 
vour, and  we  shall  willingly  be  Pharaoh's  servants.  This 
is  a  high  expression  of  their  thankfulness,  for  such  good 
terms  as  he  offered  them ;  which  they  readily  accepted,  with 
professions  of  their  obligation  to  be  Pharaoh's  bondmen. 

Ver.  26.  Joseph  made  it  a  law.]  By  his  advice  this  law 
was  enacted ;  whereby  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
was  mightily  increased ;  for  we  read  not  of  the  like  con- 
stitution in  any  other  nation.  Thucydides  indeed  relates 
that  the  people  of  Attica  paid  to  Pisistratus  the  twentieth 
part  of  their  corn;  and  Appianus  Alexandr.  say.s,  the  old 
Romans  paid  the  tenth  of  tlieir  corn,  and  the  fifth  of  their 
fruit :  but  it  was  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Egyptian 
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kings  to  have  tlie  fiftli  of  all  the  increase  of  the  field :  which 
Joseph  procured  them  by  his  admirable  management. 

Ver.  27.  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land,  &c.]  Ver.  11. 

Atid  they  had  })ossessio)is  therein.]  They  could  have  no 
land  of  their  own  (for  all  the  country  was  become  Pha- 
raoh's), but  the  meaning  is,  they  farmed  (as  we  speak)  land 
of  the  king,  to  whom  they  became  tenants. 

And  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly.]  And  consequently 
enlarged  their  habitation  beyond  the  territory  of  Rameses, 
where  they  were  first  placed,  into  otiier  partsi  of  Goshen. 
Which  we  must  not  fancy  to  have  been  a  -tountry  now 
empty  of  people:  for  though,  perhaps,  about  Rameses 
there  might  be  some  vacant  ground,  sufficient  for  Jacob's 
family,  when  they  came  first  to  plant  there ;  yet,  when  they 
increased  very  much,  no  doubt  they  lived  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, where  they  could  find  admission.  This  plainly  ap- 
pears at  their  going  from  thence,  (Exod.  xii.  22,  23.)  where 
God  commands  them  to  sprinkle  their  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  to  secure  them  from  the  de- 
struction which  was  coming  upon  their  neighbours,  who 
wanted  this  mark  of  safety. 

Ver.  29.  If  I  have  now  found  grace  in  thy  sight.]  This 
is  a  phrase  used  a  little  before,  (ver.  25.)  in  a  little  difierent 
sense.  For  there  it  signifies  ihe  favour  shewn  to  another: 
but  here  is  as  much,  as  If  thou  lovest  me. 

Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.]  i.  e.  Swear  to  me,  as  it  is 
explained  in  ver.  31 .  (See  xxiv.  2.) 

Deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me.]  Shew  me  true  kindness,  in 
promising  and  performing  what  I  desire,  (See  xxiv.  27. 49.) 

Ver.  30.  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  &c.]  So  all  men 
naturally  desire  to  do  :  but  he  had  a  peculiar  reason  for  it. 
Which  was  his  belief  that  the  country  where  their  bodies 
lay,  was  his  in  reversion ;  and  that  God,  in  due  time,  would 
put  his  children  into  possession  of  it.  For  which  time  they 
could  not  but  the  more  earnestly  long,  because  the  bodies 
of  their  ancestors  were  there  buried.  (See  1.  5.)  Which 
explains  the  reason  why  Jacob  exacts  an  oath  of  Joseph, 
not  because  he  doubted  he  might  not  otherwise  fulfil  his 
desire ;  but  that  Pharaoh  might  be  willing  to  let  him  carry 
his  body  thither,  when  he  found  he  lay  under  so  sacred  an 
obligation  to  do  it. 

Ver.  31.  And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed^s  head.] 
Raised  up  his  head  from  his  pillow,  and  bowed :  either  to 
Joseph,  in  thankfulness  for  his  promise;  or  to  God,  for  the 
assurance  he  had  received,  that  he  should  be  buried  with  his 
pious  forefathers :  or  else  this  bowing  was  the  usual  cere- 
mony wherewith  an  oath  was  attended.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  thinks  the  Divine  Glory  now  appeared ;  which  Jacob 
devoutly  worshipped.  But,  if  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  had 
not  understood  his  bowing  to  be  an  act  of  worship,  the  in- 
terpretation of  some  modern  writers  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  thought  reasonable ;  who  translate  these  words  thus, 
he  laid  himself  down  on  his  pillow :  as  weak  men  are  wont 
to  do,  after  they  have  set  up  awhile,  to  dispatch  some  bu- 
siness. For  the  Hebrew  word  schacah,  which  signifies 
to  bow  the  body,  signifies  also  to  fall  down  upon  the  earth ; 
and  therefore  might  be  here  translated  lie  down.  But  the 
apostle,  as  I  said,  hath  overruled  all  such  conceits,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  translate  this  passage,  Hebr.  xi.  21. 
Which  to  me  indeed  doth  not  seem  evident.  For  the 
apostle  is  there  speaking  x)f  another  thing ;  not  of  what 
Jacob  did  now,  when  Joseph  sware  to  him ;  but  of  what 


he  did  after  these  things,  (xlviii.  1.)  when  he  blessed  Jo- 
seph's sons.  Then  the  apos^  says,  "  he  worshipped 
upon  the  top  of  his  staiT."  Which  is  not  the  translation 
of  Moses's  words  in  this  place :  but  words  of  his  own, 
whereby  he  explains  the  following  story ;  and  shews  how 
strong  his  faith  was,  when  his  body  was  so  weak  that  he 
was  not  able  to  bow  himself  and  worship  without  the  help 
of  his  staff".  This  clearly  removes  all  the  difficulty,  which 
interpreters  have  made,  about  reconciling  the  words  of 
Moses  here  in  this  verse,  to  the  apostle's  words  in  that. 

But  however  this  be,  Jacob's  bowing  here,  I  doubt  not, 
signifies  worshipping;  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  takes  it :  where 
tlie  word  God  is  added  (which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew),  and 
these  words  thus  translated,  Israel  worshipped  God,  turn- 
ing himself  to  the  bed's  head. 
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Ver.  1.  Jm-FTER  these  things.]  Some  time  after,  though 
not  long  (for  Jacob  was  nigh  his  end,  when  he  sent  for 
Joseph  to  make  him  swear  he  would  bury  him  with  his 
fathers),  he  grew  so  weak,  that  he  concluded  he  could  not 
live  long. 

Chie  told  Joseph.]  A  messenger  was  sent  from  his  fa- 
ther's house,  to  acquaint  Joseph  with  his  weak  condition. 
So  the  next  verse  teaches  us  to  understand  it. 

He  took  with  him,  &c.]  Immediately  he  went  to  receive 
his  blessing,  and  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  that  he  might 
bless  them  also. 

Ver.  2.  One  told  Jacob,  &c.]  Joseph  sent  a  messenger  be- 
fore him,  to  let  his  father  know  he  was  coming  to  visit  him. 

Israel  strengthened  himself]  This  message  revived  him ; 
and  made  him  stir  up  all  his  spirits  to  receive  him  cheerfully. 

And  set  upon  his  bed.]  Leaning,  it  is  likely,  upon  his 
staff,  for  the  support  of  his  feeble  body.  (See  xlvii.  ult.) 

Ver.  3.  Appeared  to  me  at  Luz.]  He  appeared  twice  to 
him  in  this  place.  First,  when  he  went  to  Padan-Aram, 
(xxviii.  13.)  upon  which  he  gave  this  place  the  name  of 
Bethel,  (ver.  19.)  and  when  he  returned  from  thence,  (xxxv. 
6. 9.  &c.)  and,  both  times,  made  him  the  promise  which  here 
follows;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  he  hath  respect  to  both. 

And  blessed  me.]  Promised  to  me  the  blessing  which 
follows. 

Ver.  4.  For  an  everlasting  possession.]  We  do  not  read 
this  in  either  of  the  appearances,  in  so  many  words :  but 
he  said  it  in  effect,  when  he  told  him,  in  the  last  appear- 
ance there,  (xxxv.  12.)  "  The  land  which  I  gave  to  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,"  &c.  Now  he  gave 
it  to  Abraham  and  his  seed /or  ever,  (xiii.  15.) 

Ver.  5.  A7id  now  thy  two  sons,  &c.]  Having  assured  him 
God  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  in  giving  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  his  posterity,  he  tells  him  what  share  his  chil- 
dren should  have  in  it. 

Are  mine.]  Thy  two  sons  shall  be  reckoned  as  if  I  had  be- 
gotten them:  and  accordingly  have  each  of  them  an  inherit- 
ance, equal  with  the  rest  of  my  sons ;  and  be  distinct  tribes. 

As  Reuben,  and  Simeon,  shall  they  be  mi?ie.]  He  instances 
in  them,  because  they  were  his  eldest  sons :  who,  he  says, 
should  have  no  more  than  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  And, 
perhaps,  the  meaning  may  be,  these  two  shall  be  account- 
ed as  the  first-bom  of  my  family.    For  he  gives  Joseph 
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the  primogeniture  (who  was  indeed  the  first-bom  of  his  first 
intended  wife),  and  bestows  a  double  portion  upon  him ; 
by  making  his  two  sons  equal  to  the  rest  of  his  children. 

Ver.  6.  And  thy  issue  which  thou  begettest  after  them 
shall  be  thine.]  I  will  make  no  distinct  provision  for  them, 
as  I  have  done  for  these  two :  but  they  "  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance,"  i.  e. 
be  reckoned  among  these  two,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ; 
and  not  make  distinct  tribes  as  they  shall,  but  be  compre- 
hended in  them. 

Ver.  7.  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan-Aram, 
Rachel  died  by  me,  &c.]  He  mentions  her  death  (which  doth 
not  seem  to  belong  to  the  foregoing  discourse),  because  it 
happened  presently  after  that  last  promise  in  Bethel,  (xxxv. 
18.)  and  he  thought  it  would  be  grateful  to  his  son,  to  hear 
him  remember  his  dear  mother.  For  it  is  as  if  he  had  said. 
And  now,  my  son,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  thy  mother,  who 
died  immediately  after  that  promise  of  multiplying  my  seed: 
and  yet  I  see  it  fulfilled  in  those  children  which  God  hath 
given  thee.  Or,  we  may  look  upon  these  words,  as  giving 
the  reason  why  he  took  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to  be  his 
own  children ;  and  the  sense  to  be  as  if  he  had  said.  Thy 
mother  indeed,  and  my  beloved  wife,  died  soon  after  she  be- 
gan to  bear  children;  when  she  might  have  brought  me  many 
more :  and  therefore  I  adopt  these  her  grandchildren,  and 
look  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  born  of  Rachel.  And 
I  do  it  in  memory  and  honour  of  her,  supplying  by  adop- 
tion, what  was  wanting  in  generation. 

And  I  buried  her  there.]  He  could  not  carry  her  to  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  where  he  desired  to  be  laid  himself; 
because  she  died  in  childbed,  which  constrained  him  to 
bury  her  sooner  than  otherwise  he  might  have  done.  And 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  had  not  in  his  travels  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  her  body  long,  by  embalming  her,  as 
Joseph  did  him. 

Ver.  8.  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  &c.]  He  saw 
two  others  stand  by  Joseph ;  but  could  not  discern  dis- 
tinctly who  they  were,  by  reason  of  the  dimness  of  his 
sight,  (ver.  10.) 

Ver.  9.  And  I  will  bless  them.]  As  he  had  just  before 
promised,  (ver.  5.) 

Ver.  10.  And  he  brought  them  near  unto  him.]  And  made 
them  kneel  down  before  him;  as  the  twelfth  verse  seems 
to  intimate. 

And  lie  kissed  them,  &c.]  Expressed  the  greatest  afiection 
to  them. 

Ver.  12.  Brought  them  out  from  between  his  knees.]  It 
appears  by  ver.  2.  that  Jacob  sat  upon  his  bed ;  and  his 
legs  hanging  down,  they  kneeled  between  his  knees  :  from 
whence  J'oseph  took  them.  And  then  seems  to  have  placed 
himself  in  the  same  posture,  "  bowing  himself  with  his 
face  to  the  earth"  (as  the  following  words  tell  us),  to  give 
his  father  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  his  children.  Or, 
rather,  we  may  conceive,  that  while  Jacob  embraced  them 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  them  with  more  than  ordinary  af- 
fection, Joseph  was  afraid  that  they  might  lie  too  long,  or 
press  too  hard,  upon  his  father's  breast,  and  create  some 
trouble  to  a  feeble  old  man :  and  therefore  he  withdrew 
them  from  thence,  and  disposed  them  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Ver.  13.  And  Joseph  took  them  both,  &c.]  Made  them 
kneel  down  by  himself,  before  Jacob ;  placing  Ephraim  to- 
wards Jacob's  left  hand,  &c. 
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Ver.  14.  Stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  on 
Ephraim' s  head.]  Laying  hands  on  the  head  of  any  person, 
was  always  used  in  this  nation  in  giving  blessings,  and 
designing  men  to  any  oflice ;  and  in  the  consecration  of  pub- 
lic and  solemn  sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  time  we  meet 
with  the  mention  of  it ;  but  in  aftertimes  we  often  read  of  it; 
particularly  when  Moses  constituted  Joshua  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, God  orders  him  to  do  it  by  laying  his  hands  on 
him,  (Numb,  xxvii.  18. 23.  Deut.  sxxiv.  9.)  Thus  children 
were  brought  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  he  might  lay  his 
hands  on  them  and  bless  them  ;  and  so  he  did,  (Matt.  xix. 
13. 15.)  And  the  right  hand  being  the  stronger,  and  that 
wherewith  we  commonly  perform  every  thing,  the  laying 
that  on  Ephraim's  head  was  giving  him  the  pre-eminence. 

Who  was  the  younger.]  It  is  observed  by  Theodoret 
upon  1  Sam.  xvi.  that  God  was  wont  from  the  beginning  to 
prefer  the  younger  before  the  elder  :  as  Abel  before  Cain; 
Shem  before  Japheth ;  Isaac  before  Ishmael ;  Jacob  be- 
fore Esau ;  Judah  and  Joseph  before  Reuben ;  and  here 
Ephraim  before  Manasseh,  as  afterwards  Moses  before 
Aaron ;  and  David,  the  youngest  of  all,  before  his  elder 
brethren.  Which  was  to  shew  that  the  Divine  benefits  were 
not  tied  to  the  order  of  nature ;  but  dispensed  freely  ac- 
cording to  God's  most  wise  goodness. 

Guiding  his  hands  wittingly.]  He  did  not  mistake,  by 
reason  of  his  blindness ;  but  foreseeing,  by  the  spirit  of  his 
prophecy,  how  much  Ephraim  would  excel  the  other,  he 
designedly  and  on  purpose  thus  laid  his  hands  across  :  so 
that  the  right  hand  lay  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
next  to  his  left,  &c. 

Ver.  15.  He  blessed  Joseph.]  In  the  blessing  he  bestowed 
on  his  children. 

All  my  life  long.]  The  Hebrew  word  mehodi  signifies  d, 
die  quo  ego  sum,  (as  Bochart  interprets  it,  Hierozoic.  par. 
i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.)  ever  since  I  had  a  being. 

Ver.  16.  The  angel  which  redeemed  me.]  Who,  by  God's 
order,  and  as  his  minister,  preserved  me  in  all  the  dangers 
wherein  I  have  been.  Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  (as 
Athanasius,  lib.  iv.  contra  Arianos,  Cyril  upon  this  place, 
Procopius  Gazaeus,  &c.)  understand  hereby  an  uncreated 
angel,  viz.  the  Second  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  "  But 
the  discourse  is  not  concerning  the  sending  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  flesh  to  redeem  mankind,  but  only  concerning 
the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  one  man ;  and  there- 
fore 1  do  not  know  whether  it  be  safe  to  call  him  an  angel, 
i.  e.  a  minister  or  messenger,  lest  we  detract  from  his  Divi- 
nity. For  in  conferring  blessings,  he  is  not  a  messenger  or 
minister,  but  a  principal  cause  together  with  the  Father." 
They  are  the  words  of  that  famous  divine,  Georg.  Calixtus ; 
who  follows  St.  Chrysostom  ;  who  takes  this  angel  to  be 
one  properly  so  called :  and  thence  proves  the  heavenly 
ministers  take  care  of  pious  people.  And  so  doth  St.  Basil 
in  no  less  than  three  places  of  his  works  :  which  shew  it 
was  his  settled  opinion.  But  it  did  not  enter  into  their 
thoughts  that  Jacob  here  prayed  to  an  angel;  but  only 
wi.shed  these  children  might  have  the  angelic  protection, 
by  the  special  favour  of  God  to  them.  For  it  is  just  such 
an  expression  as  that  of  David,  to  a  contrary  purpose, 
(Psalm  xxxv.  C.)  "  Let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  jicrsecute 
them,"  where  nobody  will  say  he  prays  to  an  angel; 
though  his  words  are  exactly  like  these  of  Jacob's. 

And  let  my  name  be  named  on  them.]  Here  he  plainly 
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adopts  them  to  be  his  children,  as  he  said  before  he  would, 
(ver.  5.)  For  to  be  called  by  one's  name  (which  is  the 
same  with  having  his  name  named  on  them),  is  as  much  as 
to  be  one's  children.  For  thus  tliey  that  are  said  to  be 
called  by  God's  name,  became  his  peculiar  people.  There- 
fore Tostatus  well  interprets  it,  "  Sint  duo  capita  tribuura 
inter  filios  Jacob:"  Let  them  be  tlie  heads  of  two  tribes 
among  the  sons  of  Jacob.  But  none  so  plainly  as  David 
Chytraeus,  whose  words  are  these,  "  Vera  et  simplicissima 
sententia  haec  est;  Isti  pueri,  k  me  adoptati,"  &c.  The  true 
and  most  simple  sense  is,  These  yontJis,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,  who  are  tulopted  by  me,  shall  not  hereafter  be 
called  the  sons  of  Joseph,  but  my  sotis :  and  be  heirs,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  receive 
an  equal  portion  with  my  sons. 

Grow  into  a  multitude.']  The  Hebrew  word,  as  Onkelos 
interprets  it,  signifies  increase  like  fishes  (as  we  also  in  tlie 
margin  translate  it),  which  are  the  most  fruitful  of  all  crea- 
tures, as  authors  commonly  observe.  (See  fiochart,  par.  i. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Hierozoic.) 

Ver.  19.  His  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he.l 
His  family  multiplied  faster,  according  to  the  signification 
of  his  name :  as  appears  from  Nuuib.  i.  33.  35.  And  the 
kingdom  was  afterwards  established  in  him ;  and  all  the 
ten  tribes  called  by  the  name  of  Ephraim. 

Shall  become  a  tnultifude  of  nations.]  In  the  Hebrew,  the 
words  arc  fulness  of  nations,  i.  e.  of  families.  As  much  as 
to  say,  his  seed  shall  replenish  the  country  with  numerous 
families:  for  that  which  replenishes  tho  earth,  is  called 
"  the  fulness  of  the  earth,"  (Psalm  xxiv.  1.)  and  that 
which  replenishes  the  sea,  "  the  fulness  of  the  sea," 
(Psalm  xcvi.  11.  Isai.  xlii.  10.)   See  L.  de  Dieu. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  blessed  them  that  day.]  He  concluded 
with  a  solemn  benediction  upon  them  both:  and  when  he 
pronounced  it,  worshipped  God,  (as  the  apostle  tells  us, 
Hcbr.  xi.  21.)  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  Whereby 
he  was  supported  from  falling;  of  which  he  would  have 
been  in  danger,  when  he  bowed,  if  he  had  not  leaned  on  it. 

In  thee  shall  Israel  bless.]  When  my  posterity  would 
wish  all  happiness  to  others,  they  shall  use  this  form  of 
speech;  God  make  you  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Which  continues,  they  say,  among  the  Jews  to  this  day. 

Ver.  21.  Bring  you  again  into  the  land  of  your  fathers.] 
Where  your  fathers  sojourned ;  and  which  God  bestowed 
upon  them  in  reversion. 

Ver.  22.  Which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite, 
&c.]  He  doth  not  mean  the  city  of  Shechem;  which  his 
sons  took  unjustly  and  cruelly  (and  not  from  the  Amorites, 
but  the  Hivites),  without  his  knowledge,  and  contrary  to 
bis  mil :  but  that  piece  of  land  which  he  bought  of  Haraor 
the  fatlier  of  Shechem,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  compared  with  St. 
John  iv.  5.)  Which  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  Joseph 
was  himself  here  buried  in  his  ovm.  ground,  given  him  by 
his  father,  (Josh.  xxiv.  32.)  and  not  in  tho  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  The  only  difficulty  is,  how  he  could  say,  that  he 
took  this  land  from  the  Amorite  by  his  sword,  and  by  his 
bow  (which  comprehend  all  warlike  instruments),  when  he 
bought  it  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver  of  Hamor  the  Hi- 
vite.  It  is  to  be  supposed  therefore  that  he  took  it,  i.  e. 
recovered  if  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  seized  on  it,  after 
his  removal  to  another  part  of  Canaan;  and  would  not  re- 
store it,  but  constrained  him  to  drive  them  out  by  force. 


We  read  nothing  indeed  in  the  foregoing  history,  cither  of 
their  invading  his  possession,  or  his  expelling  them  thence: 
but  the  Scripture  relates  many  things  to  have  been  done, 
without  mentioning  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place ; 
as  Bochartus  observes.  And  among  other  instances  gives 
that  in  xxxvi.  24.  where  Ana  is  said  to  have  met  witli  the 
Emims  (so  he  imderstands  it)  in  the  wilderness :  of  which 
encounter  wc  fmd  no  mention  in  any  otlier  place.  (See  his 
Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.)  And,  as  I  take  it,  we 
have  a  plainer  instance  in  the  place  a  little  before  men- 
tioned, (Hebr.  xi.  21.)  where  the  apostle  says,  Jacob, 
when  he  was  dying,  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,  "  and 
worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff."  Of  which 
there  is  not  a  word  in  tliis  history,  but  only  of  his  blessing 
them,  (ver.  20.) 

There  are  those  who,  with  St.  Jerome,  understand  by 
sword  and  bow,  his  money  :  which  he  calls  by  thbsc  war- 
like names,  to  signify  this  was  the  only  instrument  he  used 
to  acquire  any  thing.  Just  as  the  Romans,  when  they 
would  signify  they  had  got  any  thing  without  any  other 
help  but  their  own  industry  alone,  say  they  obtained  it  pro- 
pria marte  ;  using  a  similitude  from  military  expenses  and 
labours.  If  this  do  not  seem  harsh,  it  is  not  hard  to  give  an 
account  why  he  calls  those  Amorites,  who  before  were 
called  Hivites :  for  Amorites  seems  to  have  been  the  ge- 
neral name  of  all  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  they  being 
the  chief;  just  as  all  the  people  of  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces are  now  commonly  called  Hollanders,  who  ftfc  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  rest. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

Ver.  1.  J ACOB  called  unto  his  sons.]  When  he  had  done 
speaking  with  Joseph,  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he 
sent  one  to  call  the  rest  of  his  sons  to  come  to  him. 

Gather  yourselves  together.]  Come  all  in  a  body  to  me. 
Let  me  see  you  all  together  before  I  die. 

JVhat  sliall  be  in  the  last  days.]  The  condition  of  your 
posterity  in  future  times.  Jacob  is  the  first  that  we  read 
of,  who  particularly  declared  the  future  state  of  every  one 
of  his  sons  when  he  left  the  world.  But  it  hath  been  an 
ancient  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  all  excellent  men,  the 
nearer  they  approached  to  their  departure  from  hence,  the 
more  divine  they  grew;  and  had  a  clearer  prospect  of  things 
to  come.  Whence  Xenophon  (lib.  viii.)  makes  his  Cyrus  say, 
when  he  was  near  his  end,  that  "  the  souls  of  men,  at  the 
point  of  death,  become  prophetic."  Which  never  was  uni- 
versally true ;  for  prophecy  is  not  a  natural  thing ;  nor  were 
all  excellent  men  partakers  of  it ;  and  God  communicated 
it  in  what  measures  he  pleased  to  those  who  had  any  thing 
of  it ;  and  to  Jacob  more  than  had  been  bestowed  upon  his 
great  ancestors.  For  these  last  words  of  his  may  be  called 
prophecies  rather  than  benedictions :  some  of  them  contain- 
ing no  blessing  in  them ;  but  all  of  them  predictions. 

Ver.  2.  Gather  yourselves  together.]  This  is  repeated  to 
hasten  them ;  as  the  two  next  words,  hear  and  hearken,  are 
used  to  excite  their  attention.  It  was  the  manner  of  good 
men  amon^  the  Hebrews  to  call  all  their  children  before 
them,  and  give  them  good  counsel,  together  with  their 
blessing,  w  hen  they  drew  near  to  their  end :  the  words  then 
spoken  being  likely  to  stick  fast  in  their  mind. 
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Ver.  3.  Reuben,  &c.]  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  the 
style  wherein  he  speaks  to  his  sons  is  much  more  lofty 
than  that  hitherto  used  in  this  book.  Which  hath  made 
some  fancy  that  Jacob  did  not  deliver  these  very  words ; 
but  Moses  put  the  sense  of  what  he  said  into  such  poetical 
expressions.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me,  to 
think  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  now  coming  upon  him, 
raised  his  style  as  well  as  his  understanding  :  as  it  did 
Moses's  also;  who  delivered  his  benedictions  (in  Deut. 
xxxiii.)  in  a  strain  more  sublime  than  his  other  writings. 

Thou  art  my  first-born. '\  So  we  read  xxix.  32.  To 
whom  the  Jews  coBimonly  observe  belonged  three  prero- 
gatives— a  double  portion  of  the  father's  estate,  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  kingdom  (as  they  speak),  i.  e.  the  chief  au- 
thority among  his  brethren.  The  first  of  these,  says  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  was  given  to  Joseph,  the  second  to 
Levi,  the  third  to  Judah,  because  Reuben  had  forfeited 
all  the  rights  of  his  primogeniture,  by  his  incest  with  his 
father's  wife.  But  Mr.  Selden  himself' (who  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  Jew.s'  opinion  in  this  matter)  acknowledges 
the  priesthood  was  not  confined  to  the  first-born  before 
the  law,  as  appears  by  Abel's  offering  sacrifice  as  well  as 
Cain,  and  Moses  being  a  priest  as  well  as  Aaron,  (Psal. 
xcix.  6.)  unless  we  understand  thereby  the  office  of  chief 
priest.  And  so  Jonathan  here  reports  the  ancient  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  that  Reuben  lost  the  high-priesthood-.  (Lib.  i. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  16.  p.  643,  &c.) 

My  might.']  Whom  I  begot  when  I  was  in  my  full  vi- 
gour. 

The  beginning  (or  the  first-fruits)  of  my  strength.]  The 
same  thing,  in  more  words.  Or,  it  may  be  interpreted,  the 
prime  support  of  my  family.  The  first-bom  is  called  the 
beginning  of  strength,  in  Deut.  xxi.  17.  Psal.  cv.  36. 

The  excellency  of  dignity.]  Who  hadst  the  pre-eminence 
among  thy  brethren  (being  the  first-bom),  if  thou  hadst  not 
fallen  from  it  by  thy  folly ;  as  it  follows  afterwards. 

And  the  excellency  of  power.]  Who  wast  born  to  the 
highest  authority  among  them.  The  Hebrews  refer  dignity 
to  the  priesthood,  and  power  to  the  kingdom.  But  there 
being  no  solid  ground  to  think  the  priesthood,  as  I  said 
before,  was  confined  to  the  eldest  brother ;  I  take  dignity 
to  signify  the  double  portion  of  the  estate ;  and  power,  au- 
thority among  them,  while  they  remained  in  one  family. 

Ver.  4.  Unstable  as  water.]  The  Hebrew  word  pachaz 
signifying  hoMe,  and  in  the  Chaldee  having  the  significa- 
tion of  leaping,  the  interpretation  of  St.  Jerome  seems 
most  reasonable ;  which  is,  poured  out  like  water  out  of  a 
vessel  upon  the  ground.  And  then  it  denotes  Reuben's 
falling  from  his  dignity,  and  losing  his  pre-eminence ;  as 
water  suddenly  disappears,  when  it  is  poured  out  on  the 
earth,  and  sucked  up  into  it.  Many  refer  it,  particularly 
Ca.  Vitringa  in  his  late  Sacred  Observations,  (lib.  i.  cap. 
12.)  to  his  unbounded  lust :  but  that  is  taken  notice  of  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  and  given  as  a  reason  of  his 
being  degraded.  Others  therefore  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  pachaz  by  the  Latin  word  levis,  a  light  or  vain  per- 
son (as  we  speak  at  this  day),  and  then  the  meaning  still 
is.  Water  is  not  more  prone  to  flow,  when  it  is  poured  out, 
than  thou  ivast  to  lose  thy  dignity.     So  Georg.  Calixtus. 

Thou  shall  not  excel.]  There  is  nothing,  great  said  to  be 
done  by  this  tribe  in  Scripture.  And  they  were  not  so  nu- 
merous (to  which  the  Vulgar  Latin  refers  this)  by  more 


than  a  third  part,  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  (to  whom  God  gave 
part  of  Reuben's  prerogative),  when  Moses  by  God's  com- 
mand took  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation.  (Numb.  i. 
21.  27.) 

Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed.]  Com- 
mittedst  incest  with  my  wife,  (xxxv.  22.) 

Then  defiledst  thou  it :  he  went  up  to  my  couch.]  Or  ra- 
ther. When  thou  defiledst  my  couch,  it  vanished,  i.  e.  his 
excellency  departed.  For  the  word  halah,  which  is  here 
translated  to  go  up,  signifies  often  in  Scripture,  to  vanish  or 
perish.  As  in  Psal.  cii.  25.  Isai.  v.  24.  which  makes  the  ea- 
siest sense  of  this  place,  in  this  manner;  "Ex  quo  poUuisti 
thorum  meum,  ascendit  ut  vapor  aut  fumus  excellentia  et 
dignitas  tua,  i.  e.  dilapsa  est,  extincta  est,  evanuit."  From 
the  time  that  thou  defiledst  iny  couch,  thy  excellency  and 
dignity  went  up  like  a  vapour  or  smoke,  i.  e.  it  slid  away, 
it  was  extinct,  it  vanished.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
forenamed  Calixtus ;  who  well  observes  that  this  is  ex- 
plained in  1  Chron.  v.  1. 

Ver.  5.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren.]  So  were  all  the 
rest ;  but  the  meaning  is,  they  are  alike  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  linked  together  in  the  same  wicked  designs: 
for  so  the  word  brother  sometimes  signifies,  a  companion, 
or  associate,  that  agrees  in  the  same  inclinations  or  under- 
takings with  others.     As  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.]  The 
word  mecheroth  (which  we  translate  habitations)  is  no 
where  else  found,  nor  is  there  any  root  in  the  Hebrew 
language  from  whence  it  may  derive  that  signification. 
Therefore  Lud.  de  Dieu,  from  the  Ethiopic  language,  trans- 
lates it  counsels :  for  so  the  word  signifies  in  that  tongue ; 
and  in  an  ill  sense,  conspirations,  machinations,  or  mis- 
chievous devices.  This  Job  Ludolphus  approves  of,  and 
translates  this  sentence  after  this  manner,  "  Consilia  eo- 
rum  nihil  sunt  nisi  vis  et  arraa :"  Their  counsels  are  nothing 
but  force  and  arms.  (Vid.  Comment,  in  Histor.  Ethiop. 
lib.  i.  cap.  15.  n.  106.)  Aben  Ezra  is  not  much  different, 
who  translates  it,  their  compacts:  as  G.  Vorstius  notes 
upon  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  38,  where  there  are  other  various 
interpretations  :  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader, 
because  1  have  given  that  which  I  think  most  natural. 

Ver.  6.  O  my  soid,  come  not  thou,  &c.]  He  utterly  dis- 
claims all  knoAvledge  of  their  wicked  fact  beforehand,  or 
approbation  of  it  afterward.  For  by  soid  is  meant  him- 
self; and  so  the  word  honour  or  glory  seems  to  mean,  in 
the  following  words  ;  which  are  but  a  repetition  of  this. 
Or,  else  it  signifies  the  tongue,  as  in  many  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, (particularly  Psal.  xxx.  12.)  and  the  meaning  is,  he 
never  in  thought,  much  less  in  word,  assented  to  what  they 
did.  They  gloried  in  the  slaughter  they  made  ;  but  God 
forbid  that  I  should  so  much  as  approve  it. 

Secret  signifying  the  same  with  assembly,  is,  in  reason, 
to  be  interpreted  a  secret  place,  or  closet.;  where  cabals  (as 
we  now  speak)  are  wont  to  be  held. 

Slew  a  man.^  i.  e.  Shechem;  a  great  man:  or,  the  singu- 
lar number  is  put  for  the  plural. 

In  their  self-will.]  The  Hebrew  word  ratsoii  may  well 
be  translated  humour.     When  they  were  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

They  digged  down  a  wall.]  Broke  into  Haraor's  house, 
where  Shechem  was.  In  the  margin  we  translate  it  houghed 
oxen :  and  indeed  the  Hebrew  word  schor  signifies  an  ox, 
not  a  wall;  which  they  call  shur.    Yet  the  Vulgar,  the  Sy- 
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riac,  Arabic,  Cbaldce,  and  a  grcs^t  number  of  the  Hebrew 
authors, interpret  Hawaii.  Xnd  though  the  LXX. translated 
it  evtt<(>0KO7rr)(Tav  ravpov,  they  hamstringed  an  ox;  yet  the 
author  of  the  Greek  Scholion  (as  Bochart  acknowledges) 
translates  it  i^ipplKwaav  TtTxoe,  they  undermined  a  wall. 
The  truth  is,  we  read  of  neither  in  the  story,  but  only  of 
their  taking  their  sheep  and  their  oxen,  (xxxiv.  28.)  which 
signifies  not  their  houghing  them,  but  their  driving  them 
away.  Perhaps,  they  both  broke  down  a  wall  to  come  at 
their  flocks ;  and  also  houghed  those,  which  they  were 
afraid  would  otherwise  have  escaped  their  hands,  and  got 
away. 

Ver.  7.  Cursed  be  their  anger.}  Their  fury  was  most  exe- 
crable and  detestable  ;  and  brought  a  curse  upon  them. 

For  it  was  fierce.]  Outrageous ;  or,  as  the  Vulgar  trans- 
lates it,  pertinacious.  Not  a  sudden,  impetuous  passion, 
that  was  soon  over :  but  a  settled,  inflexible  rage.  So  he 
condemns  them  upon  a  double  account.  First,  that  they 
had  such  an  implacable  desire  of  revenge  ;  and  then,  that 
their  revenge  was  too  cruel. 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  &c.]  This  is  the  punishment, 
which  by  a  prophetic  spirit  he  foretels  God  would  inflict 
upon  them  :  that  they  who  were  associated  in  wickedness, 
should  be  disjoined  one  from  another ;  when  his  children 
came  to  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  so  it  fell  out ; 
for  Simeon's  posterity  had  not  a  separate  inheritance  by 
themselves,  but  only  a  portion  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  as  we  read  Jo.sh.  xix.  1.  i).  and  accordingly  we 
find  them  assisting  one  another,  to  enlarge  their  border, 
(Judg.  i.  3. 17.)  And  their  portion  being  too  strait  for  them, 
we  read  how  in  aftertimes  they  acquired  possessions  where 
they  could,  far  Irom  the  rest  of  their  brethren :  five  hun- 
dred of  tliis  tribe,  under  several  captains,  going  to  Mount 
Seir,  and  there  settling  themselves,  (1  Chron.  iv.  39.  42.) 
It  is  a  constant  tradition  also  among  the  Hebrews  (as  P. 
Fagius  observes),  that  a  great  many  of  this  tribe,  wanting 
a  livelihood,  applied  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  child- 
ren, and  were  employed  as  schoolmasters  in  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel :  where  few  followed  this  employment  but 
Simeonites.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  their 
scattered  condition. 

As  for  the  tribe  of  Levi,  it  is  manifest  they  had  no  in- 
heritance allotted  to  them  among  their  brethren,  but  were 
dispersed  among  all  the  tribes :  having  certain  cities  as- 
signed to  them,  with  a  little  land  about  them.  This  in- 
deed did  not  prove  a  cUrse  to  them ;  they  having  the  tenth  of 
all  the  increase  of  the  land  throughout  the  whole  country. 
For  this  curse  seems  to  have  l)een  taken  off,  upon  that  emi- 
nent service  they  did  in  falling  upon  the  worshippers  of  the 
golden  calf;  and  thereby  consecrating  themselves  unto  the 
Lord.  (Exod.  xxxii.  20. 29.)  Upon  which  account  Moses 
blesses  this  tribe  a  little  before  he  died,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9.) 
whereas  he  gives  no  blessing  at  all  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon ; 
but  leaves  them  under  this  curse :  a  great  ringleader  of  the 
idolatry  with  Baal-Peor,  being  a  prince  of  this  tribe ; 
whom  Phinehas,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  slew  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Lord.  (Numb.  xxv.  11. 14.) 

Ver.  8.  Judah,  thou  art  he  wliom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise.]  Or,  thou  art  Judah;  and  well  mayst  thou  be  so 
called,  for  thy  brethren  shall  praise  thee.  ITie  name  of 
Judah  signifies  prai.se,  unto  which  his  father  alludes.  It 
was  given  him  by  his  mother,  in  thankfulness  to  God  for 


him,  (xxix.  35.)  and  now  his  father  gives  another  reason 
of  liis  name  :  because  all  his  I  rethrcn  should  applaud  his 
worthy  acts,  and  praise  God  for  them.  Which  is  not 
spoken  of  Judah's  person,  but  of  his  family,  or  tribe ;  who 
in  future  times  were  very  famous. 

Thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thy  enemies.]  To  over- 
throw them,  and  bring  them  under:  which  was  eminently  ful- 
filled inDavid,as  he  himself  acknowledges,(Psal.xviii.  40.) 
And  so  were  the  foregoing  words ;  when  all  the  daughters 
of  Israel  came  forth  of  their  cities  singing  his  praises  in 
such  a  high  strain,  as  offended  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7.) 

Thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  to  thee.]  Acknow- 
ledge thee  their  superior. 

Ver.  9.  Judah  is  a  lion's  wlielp,  &c.]  He  sets  forth  in 
this  verse  the  warlike  temper  of  this  tribe ;  and  their  un- 
daunted courage,  and  terribleness  to  their  enemies.  And 
he  seems  to  express  the  beginning,  increase,  and  full 
growth,  of  their  power ;  by  a  young  lion,  a  lion,  and  lion- 
ess; which  is  the  fiercest  of  all  other. 

A  lion's  whelp.]  This  tribe  gave  early  proof  of  their 
valour ;  being  the  first  that  went  to  fight  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  (Judg.  i.  1,  2.)  And 
David,  who  was  of  this  tribe,  when  he  was  but  a  youth, 
killed  a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  the  great  giant  Goliah. 

From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up.]  He  speaks  as 
if  he  saw  them  returning  in  triumph ;  with  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies :  alluding  unto  lions,  who,  having  gotten  their 
prey  in  the  plain,  return  satiated  to  the  mountains.  As 
Bochartus  observes,  (par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  Hierozoic.) 

He  sioopeth  down,  he  coucheth  as  a  Hon.]  The  Hebrew 
word  ari  signifies  a  grown  lion,  come  to  his  full  strength. 
By  whose  stooping  down  (bending  his  knees,  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies)  and  couching  to  take  his  rest  (which  all 
four-footed  beasts  do,  but  the  lion  is  observed  to  sleep 
whole  days  in  his  den,  or  in  thickets,  that  he  may  be  fresher 
for  his  prey  in  the  night);  Jacob  sets  forth  the  ease  and 
quiet  that  Judah  should  enjoy  after  their  victories,  without 
any  fear  of  disturbance. 

And  as  an  old  Hon.]  I  think  Bochart  hath  plainly  de- 
monstrated that  labi  signifies  a  lioness:  which  is  rather 
fiercer  than  a  lion;  as  he  observes  out  of  Herodotus,  and 
other  authors,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.) 

Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?]  Having  overcome  his  ene- 
mies, he  shall  live  in  secure  peace ;  free  from  their  incur- 
sions :  none  daring  to  invade  him,  no  more  than  to  stir  up 
a  sleepy  lion. 

Ver.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  &c.] 
That  the  first  word  schebet  is  rightly  translated  sceptre,  we 
have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  three  Targums  of  the 
ancient  book  Rabboth,  with  a  great  many  of  the  modern 
rabbins,  (such  as  Caskuni,  Bechai,  Abarbinel,  &c.)  who  all 
think  the  word  signifies  a  sceptre,  and  not  a  tribe,  as  some 
few  would  have  it;  whom  some  Christians  follow;  parti- 
cularly Jac.  Altingius  hath  lately  asserted  it  in  his  Schilo; 
but,  in  my  judgment,  against  the  clearest  evidence  for  tlie 
other  signification.  For,  as  schebet  doth  not  originally  sig- 
nify a  tribe,  but  a  rod,  or  wand,  shooting  from  the  root  of  a 
tree  (from  whence  it  was  translated  to  signify  a  tribe,  who 
springs  out  of  a  common  stock,  i.  e.  the  father  of  a  family), 
so  tlie  verse  foregoing  being  a  plain  prediction  of  Judah's 
dominion,  not  only  over  external  enemies,  but  over  his  bre- 
thren, what  can  we  so  reasonably  think  to  be  the  design  of 
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this  verse,  as  to  foretell  the  continuance  and  duration  of 
that  great  power  and  authority  promised  in  the  foregoing? 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  very  same  phrase  is  used  in 
this  sense,  and  cannot  have  another,  Zechar.  x.  11.  "  The 
sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart  away :"  where  there  are  two 
of  tlie  words  here  used ;  signifying  the  dominion,  which  the 
Egyptians  then  exercised  over  the  poor  Jews,  should  quite 
cease.  And  if  Moses  had  meant  a  tribe  in  this  place,  he 
would  not  have  said  the  tribe  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
but  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  not  cease:  for  the  former  looks 
like  a  tautology. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  then  being  settled,  it  is  mani- 
fest Jacob  here  gives  Judah  the  highest  superiority  over 
his  brethren;  and  informs  them,  that  from  the  time  his  au- 
thority should  be  established,  there  should  continue  a  form 
of  government  in  this  tribe,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  word  sceptre  is  more  used  in  ancient  times  (as  Mr. 
Selden  observes  in  his  Titles  of  Honour)  to  signify  kingly 
power,  than  either  crown  or  diadem,  which  have  been  used 
more  in  later  times.  And  therefore  the  LXX.  translate  it 
"Apx^^y  of  whose  authority  the  rod,  staff,  or  sceptre,  was 
the  ensign.  And  accordingly  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
i.  5.  "  He  that  holdeth  the  sceptre,"  is  used  absolutely  for  a 
king.  Now  this  regal  power  began  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
when  David  was  king  over  all  Israel,  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
and  his  posterity  held  it  till  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

But  then  the  next  word  in  this  verse,  mechokek  (which  we 
translate  lawgiver),  signifies  a  diminution  of  this  dignity, 
before  the  linishing  of  this  prophecy.  For  mechokkim  were 
not  of  equal  power  with  kings ;  and  therefore  we  translate 
the  word  elsewhere  governors,  (Judg.  v.  9.  14.)  who  were 
not  endued  with  an  absolute  power,  but  depended  on  the 
power  of  another.  And  thus  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  expressly 
says  (in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Sanhedrin),  that  as  schebet 
signifies  the  highest  authority,  so  mechokek  signifies  a  lesser 
magistrate  or  ruler ;  who  was  set  over  the  people  by  the 
authority  and  licence  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  For  this  kind 
of  power  was  settled  among  them,  at  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon, when  Zerobabel  was  made  their  governor;  And 
after  they  were  invaded  by  the  Seleucida;,  this  autliority 
was  recovered  and  maintained  by  the  Maccabees ;  till  tliey 
were  deprived  of  it  by  Herod  and  the  Romans.  At  which 
time  Christ  came ;  when  it  is  evident  they  were  become 
subjects  to  the  Romans,  by  the  very  enrolling  that  was 
made  of  them  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour :  which  was  a 
public  testimony  of  Augustus's  sovereignty  over  them.  So 
that  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  is,  Tliere  shall  be  either 
kings  or  governors  among  the  Jews  till  Christ  come.  So 
J.  Christoph.  Wagenseil  (who  hath  discussed  this  place 
with  great  exactness)  gives  the  sense  of  these  words ;  and 
it  is  literally  true :  till  the  captivity  they  had  kings ;  after 
their  return  they  had  governors,  under  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  (See  his  Confut.  Carm.  Memorialis  Libri 
Nitzachon.  R.  Lipmanni,  p.  293,  &c.) 

To  strengthen  which  interpretation  he  makes  this  judi- 
cious remark,  in  another  place  of  the  same  book,  (p.  373.) 
That  the  whole  time,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Judah's  authority,  was  well  nigh  equally  divided  between 
kings  and  governors.  For,  according  to  Josephus,  (lib.  xi. 
Antiq.  cap.  4.)  they  lived  under  kings,  from  David's  time 
to  the  captivity,  five  hundred  thirty-two  years;  and  under 
the  mechokkim  or  governors,  after  the  captivity,  much  about 


the  same  number  of  years.  For  there  being  five  hundred 
eighty  and  eight  years  from  the  captivity  to  our  Saviour's 
birth ;  if  seventy  years  be  deducted  (which  was  the  time 
their  captivity  lasted)  and  ten  be  added  (in  which,  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Herod  and  his  son  Archelaus  reigned  in 
Judea,  and  it  was  not  yet  reduced  into  the  form  of.  a  pro- 
vince), there  were  just  five  hundred  twenty  and  eight  years ; 
that  is,  the  space  in  which  they  were  under  kingly  authority, 
and  under  subordinate  governors,  was  in  a  manner  of  the 
same  length.  Which  makes  it  the  more  wonderful,  that 
Jacob  should  so  many  ages  before  exactly  divide  the  whole 
power  he  foresaw  would  be  in  Judah,  between  them  that 
wielded  a  sceptre,  and  those  who  were  only  subordinate 
governors. 

That  the  letter  vau  before  the  word  we  translate  law- 
giver, hath  the  force  of  a  disjunctive,  and  is  not  a  mere 
copulative,  all  allow :  and  there  are  many  examples  of  it 
in  other  places,  particularly  in  the  tenth  commandment, 
(Exod.  XX.  14.)  The  greatest  objection  that  I  can  find 
against  this  interpretation  is,  that  though  Zerobabel,  the 
first  governor  after  the  captivity,  was  of  the  tribe  of  J  udah ; 
yet  the  Maccabees,  who  were  their  governors  most  of  the 
time  after  the  captivity,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  But  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  the  prophecy  doth  not  say  these 
rulers  or  governors  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but 
only  in  that  tribe  which  had  a  government  of  their  own, 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  Besides,  by  Judah  is  not  to  be 
understood  merely  the  people  of  that  tribe ;  but  all  those 
that  were  called  Jews,  consisting  also  of  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Levi;  who  were  incorporated  with  them:  and 
were  all  called  Judah,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  For  Benjamin  it  is  evident  was  so  near  to  Judah, 
that  they  were  reputed  the  very  same.  Whence  it  is  that 
Mordecai,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  called  Isch 
Jehudi,  a  Jew,  in  Esther  ii.  5.  because  that  tribe  was  com- 
prehended under  Judah,  from  the  time  that  the  rest  rent 
themselves  from  the  house  of  David.  When  Jeroboam  also 
set  up  the  meanest  of  the  people  for  priests ;  who  were  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (1  Kings  xii.  33.)  This  made  the  Le- 
vites  fly  to  Judah  and  become  one  with  them.  And  there- 
fore the  Maccabees  were,  in  elFect,  Jews,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  among  them,  till  Antigonus  was  driven  out  and 
killed  by  Herod :  who  was  an  Edomite  set  over  them  by 
the  Romans. 

From  between  his  feet.']  The  common  interpretation  every 
body  knows,  which  is,  of  his  seed,  or  posterity:  but  Ludol- 
phus,  instead  of  raglau,  feet,  would  have  us  read  daglau, 
banners,  according  to  the  Samaritan  copy.  Which  is  well 
confuted  by  the  forenamed  Wagenseil,  p.  269.  of  the  fore- 
named  book :  where  he  translates  these  words  thus,  even 
to  the  last  end  of  that  state.  For  so  the  people  at  the  feet 
signifies  (Exod.  xi.  8.  2  Kings  iii.  9.)  those  that  bring  up 
the  rear,  as  we  now  speak.  And  so  some  ancient  inter- 
preters in  the  Talmud,  he  shews,  expound  it  here,  of  the 
last  posterity  of  Judah,  and  the  times  when  their  common- 
wealth was  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Until  Shiloh  come.]  Let  the  original  of  this  word  Shiloh 
be  what  it  will  (which  some  translate  to  be  sent,  others 
his  son,  or  child,  or  his  seed,  others  quiet,  peaceable,  pacific, 
prosperous,  and  consequently,  renowned,  august,  to  whom 
gifts  or  offerings  shall  be  made,  as  R.  Solomon  takes  it ; 
others,  whose  is,  viz.  the  kingdom),  the  Messiah  or  Christ 
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is  certainly  hereby  meant :  as  all  the  three  Targums  agree ; 
and  tlie  Talmud  in  the  title  Sanhcdrin,  cap.  xi.  and  Baal- 
Hatturim,  Bcreschith-Rabba,  and  many  other  ancient  and 
modern  Jews.  I  will  mention  only  tlie  words  of  R.  Bechai; 
who  confesses,  t7  is  right  to  understand  this  verse  of  the 
Messiah,  tlie  last  Redeemer.  "  Which  is  meant  when  itsaith, 
till  Shiloh  come,  i.  e.  his  Son,  proceeding  from  his  seed. 
And  the  reason  why  the  word  beno  is  not  used  in  this  pro- 
phecy, but  Shiloh,  is,  because  he  would  emphatically  ex- 
press a  son,  who  should  be  brought  forth  of  his  mother's 
womb,  after  the  maimer  of  all  those  that  are  bom  of  a  wo- 
man." Of  this  interpretation  they  are  so  convinced,  that, 
to  evade  the  argument  we  argue  from  hence  to  prove  the 
Messiah  is  come,  they  have  invented  a  great  many  tales 
of  the  power  they  have  still  in  some  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  book  written  on  purpose,  called.  The 
Voice  of  glad  Tidings,  wherein  they  labour  to  prove,  they 
have  a  kingdom  still  remaining.  Which,  if  it  should  be 
granted,  signifies  nothing;  for  this  prophecy  is  concerning 
their  government  in  their  own  country,  the  land  of  Canaan : 
as  they  themselves  very  well  know  ;  which  makes  them  so 
desirous  to  return  thither  again,  that  the  hand  of  Judah 
may  be  upon  the  neck  of  his  enemies,  and  he  may  go  up 
from  the  prey  like  a  lion,  and  tie  his  ass  to  the  vine,  and 
wash  his  garments  in  wine,  &c.  as  the  words  are  in  the  rest 
ol'this  prophecy.  And  whatsoever  some  of  them  are  pleased 
to  say  concerning  their  power  nobody  knows  where,  they 
are  sometimes  in  a  contrary  humour:  for  in  the  Gema- 
ra  Sanhedrin  they  say,  (cap.  xi.  §.  32.)  "  There  shall  not 
be  the  least  magistrate  in  Israel,  when  the  Messiah  comes." 

Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.]  So  this 
clause  is  expounded  by  Abarbinel  himself,  whose  words 
zue,  the  people  of  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  to  worship 
him,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  (See  L'Empereur  in  Jacchiad.  p. 
164.  and  Codex  Middoth,  p.  106, 107.)  Wagenseil  indeed 
thinks  the  most  literal  interpretation  to  be  this,  to  him  shall 
be  the  obedience  of  the  people :  which  is  the  interpretation 
of  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem  paraphrast.  Kimchi  also 
(lib.  Radio.)  so  expounds  it,  the  people  shall  obey  him  ; 
taking  upon  them  to  observe,  what  he  shall  command  them. 
And  in  Prov.  xxx.  17,  which  is  the  only  place  besides  this 
where  this  word  jikkah  is  found,  it  seems  to  signify  obedience. 

See  Confut.  Carm.  R.  Lipmanni,  p.  295,  where  Wagen- 
seil, after  the  examination  of  every  particular  word  in  this 
verse,  thus  sums  up  the  sense  of  it  in  this  paraphrase. 

"  That  royal  power  and  authority  which  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  the  posterity  of  Judah,  shall  not  be  taken  from 
them ;  or,  at  least,  they  shall  not  be  destitute  of  rulers 
and  governors,  no,  not  when  they  are  in  their  declining 
condition:  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  But  when  he 
is  come,  there  shall  be  no  difference  between  the  Jews  and 
other  nations :  who  shall  all  be  obedient  unto  the  Messiah. 
And  after  that  the  posterity  of  Judah  shall  have  neither  king 
nor  ruler  of  their  own :  but  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Ju- 
dah shall  quite  lose  all  form,  and  never  recover  it  again." 

The  truth  of  this  exposition  appears  exactly  from  their 
history  :  of  which  it  will  be  useful  here  to  give  an  account. 
For  from  David  to  the  captivity  of  Babylon  they  held  the 
sceptre,  for  five  whole  ages  and  more,  as  I  observed  above. 
After  which,  when  seventy  years  were  finished  in  that  capti- 
vity, they  lived  by  their  own  laws  in  their  own  country :  but 
had  no  absolute  authority  of  their  own,  independent  upon 


others ;  nor  ever  enjoyed  a  full  liberty.  For  they  were  at 
first  under  the  present  monari;hs:  afterwards,  upon  the 
conquest  made  by  Alexander,  under  the  Greeks :  and  then 
under  the  kings  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt ;  till  tlie  Roman 
yoke  was  imposed  upon  them.  Yet  all  this  time,  while 
they  were  imder  the  empire  of  others,  they  enjoyed  govern- 
ors or  rulers  of  their  own,  who  administered  their  affairs 
under  those  monarchs.  The  first  was  Zerobabel,  called 
the  captain,  or  prince  of  Judah,  (Haggai  i.  1.)  After  him 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  before  them  it  is  likely  there 
were  some  others,  as  Jos.  Scaliger  gathers  from  Neh.  v. 
15.  After  the  death  of  Nehemiah  the  government  came 
.  into  the  hands  of  the  high  priests,  as  appears  from  Jose- 
phus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  8,  where  he  shews  how  Jaddus  the  high 
priest  met  Alexander  in  his  expedition  against  Persia: 
which  power  was  confirmed  in  that  order,  by  the  Macca- 
bees, as  we  commonly  call  them.  It  began  in  Mattathias; 
and  was  continued  in  his  sons.  The  third  of  which,  Simon, 
raised  it  to  such  a  splendour,  that  he  looked  like  a  prince, 
as  the  reader  may  see  it  described  in  1  Maccab.  xiv. 
From  whence  his  grandchild  Aristobulus  seems  to  have 
taken  occasion  to  affect  the  name  of  king ;  though  he  had 
but  the  shadow  of  that  power.  Yet  his  posterity  kept  that 
name  to  the  time  of  Herod,  who  stripped  them  of  all  their 
power,  and  destroyed  their  family.  After  his  death  the 
kingdom  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  tetrarchies  :  Arche- 
laus  being  made  tetrarch  of  Judea;  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  divided  between  Philip  and  Antipas.  But  Arche- 
laus  misbehaving  himself,  he  was  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  banished  to  Vienne  in  France :  and  then  Judea 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  and  ruled  by 
Roman  governors.  After  which  there  was  no  king,  nor 
ethnarch  of  Judea  :  so  that  after  this  time  we  may  safely 
conclude,  the  Jews  lost  even  their  mechokkim,  or  govern- 
ors, as  they  had  long  ago  lost  the  sceptre ;  and  had  no 
power  remaining  among  them  of  administering  the  afiairs 
of  their  commonwealth. 

Now  at  this  time  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  Shiloh,  came ;  who  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  heavenly  kingdom.  And  nothing  more  was  left  to 
be  done  for  the  fulfilling  of  this  prophecy,  but,  after  his 
crucifying,  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and 
therewitli  the  whole  form  of  their  government,  both  civil 
and  sacred .  Then  all  power  was  entirely  taken  from  Judah, 
when  Christ  had  erected  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and 
brought  many  people,  in  several  parts  of  the  eartli,  unto 
his  obedience,  and  made  them  members  of  bis  celestial 
kingdom.  Till  which  time  this  prophecy  was  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled :  which  may  be  the  reason,  possibly,  that 
it  is  not  alleged  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  because  ,the 
Jews  might  have  said.  We  have  still  a  government  among 
us :  which  could  not  be  pretended  after  the  destruction  by 
Titus.  Which  is  now  above  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  : 
and  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  their  restitution.  Which 
so  perplexed  R.  Samuel  Moraccanus,  that  it  made  him 
write  thus  to  a  friend  of  his,  above  six  hundred  years  since  : 

"  I  would  fain  learn  from  thee,  out  of  the  testimonies  of 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  other  scriptures,  why  the 
Jews  are  thus  smitten  in  this  captivity  wherein  we  are: 
which  may  be  properly  called,  the  perpetual  anger 
OF  God,  because  it  hath  no  end.  For  it  is  now  above 
a  thousand   years,    since  we  were   carried  away  cap- 
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tive  by  Titus  ;  and  yet  onr  fathers,  who  worshipped 
idols,  killed  the  prophets,  and  cast  the  law  behind  their 
back,  were  only  punished  with  a  seventy  years'  captivity, 
and  then  brought  home  again :  but  now  there  is  no  end  of 
our  calamities,  nor  do  the  prophets  promise  any." 

If  this  argument  was  hard  to  be  answered  then  in  his 
days,  it  is  much  harder  now  in  ours,  who  still  see  them 
pursfied  by  God's  vengeance ;  which  can  be  for  nothing 
else  but  rejecting  and  crucifying  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  11.  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  &.C.]  This  verse 
sets  forth  the  great  fertility  of  Judah's  country  (abounding 
with  vineyards  and  pastures)  by  two  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions. First,  That  vines  should  be  as  common  there,  as 
thorn-hedges  in  other  places ;  so  that  they  might  tie  asses 
witli  tlieir  colts  to  them :  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  lade  an 
ass  with  the  fruit  of  one  vine.  Secondly,  That  'nine  should 
be  as  common  as  water ;  so  that  they  should  have  enough, 
not  only  to  drink,  but  to  wash  their  clothes  in  it.  Which 
doth  not  imply,  that  they  made  it  serve  for  that  use,  but 
only  denotes  its  plenty ;  which  was  so  very  great,  that  in 
treading  the  grapes,  and  pressing  out  the  juice,  their  gar- 
ments were  all  sprinkled  with  wine,  which  one  might 
wring  out  of  them. 

Choice  vine.]  The  vine  of  Sorek  (which  we  here  translate 
choice,  and  in  Jerem.  ii.  21.  noble  vine)  was  the  most  ex- 
cellent in  all  that  country.  For  Sorek  was  a  place  not 
above  half  a  mile  from  the  valley  of  Eschol ;  from  whence 
the  spies  brought  the  large  bunches,  as  a  sample  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  country.  (See  Bochart.  par.  i.  Hierozoic. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  12.  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  &c.]  This  verse 
sets  forth  the  healthfulness  and  vigour  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  fertile  country.  But  Dr.  Castell  thinks  this  not  to 
be  a  good  translation;  because  it  can  be  said  of  none  but 
a  drunkard,  that  his  eyes  are  red  with  wine.  And  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  translated,  his  eyes  (or  his  countenance, 
for  so  eyes  sometimes  signifies)  .shall  be  brighter  and  more 
shining  than  wine.  So  the  word  we  render  red  signifies  in 
the  Arabic  tongue,  as  he  shews  in  his  Oratio  in  Schol. 
Theolog.  p.  31.  and  in  his  Lexicon.  Yet  the  same  word  in 
the  Proverbs  (xxiii.  29.)  cannot  have  any  other  significa- 
tion than  red;  and  the  red  colour  of  the  eyes  answers 
very  well  here  to  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  which  follows ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  he  means,  they  should 
make  their  eyes  red  with  drinking  wine,  than  that  they 
should  wash  their  clothes  in  it:  but  it  may  only  express 
the  great  abundance  of  wine ;  to  serve  not  only  their  ne- 
cessity, but  excess. 

And  his  teeth  white  with  milk.]  Milk  doth  not  make  the 
teeth  white ;  but  gives  such  an  excellent  nourishment, 
that  they  who  live  upon  it  are  healthy  and  strong :  and 
their  teeth  not  so  apt  to  rot,  as  theirs  who  feed  upon 
greater  dainties.  So  the  meaning  is,  the  rich  pastures  in 
that  country  should  feed  great  flocks,  and  consequently 
they  should  have  abundance  of  milk,  so  good  and  nourish- 
ing, that  the  teeth  of  the  countrymen  who  lived  upon  it 
should  be  as  white  as  the  milk  they  drank.  Or,  if  the  fore- 
going words  be  translated.  His  eyes  shall  be  brighter  than 
tvine;  these  are  to  be  translated.  His  teeth  whiter  than 
milk. 

Out  of  these  three  verses  foregoing,  Bochartus  thinks  the 


whole  story  of  Silenus  was  forged  by  the  poets.  (See  his 
Canaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  p.  482.) 

Ver.  13.  Zebulon  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea.]  Near 
the  lake  of  Tiberias;  called  in  Scripture  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

He  shall  be  a  haven  for  ships.]  The  lot  that  fell  to  him 
extended  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  there 
were  ports  for  ships. 

His  border  shall  be  unto  Zido7i.]  He  doth  not  mean  the 
city  of  Zidon;  for  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  did  not  extend 
themselves  beyond  Mount  Carmel,  which  is  forty  miles  at 
least  from  thence,  but  the  country  of  Zidon,  i.  e.  Phoeni- 
cia, (as  Bochart  observes  in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.) 
which  the  Zebulonites  touched.  For  as  the  Phoenicians 
were  called  Syrians  from  Sur,  i.  e.  Tyre :  so  they  were 
called  Sidonians  from  Sidon,  as  Hesychius  tells  us,  who 
interprets  SiSoviot,  by  <PoiviKtg.  Whence  the  LXX.  have 
Phoenicians  for  Sidonians,  (Deut.  iii.  9.)  and  Phoenice  for 
Sidon,  (Isai.  xxiii.  2.) 

It  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  that  Jacob  should  foretell, 
so  many  years  beforehand,  the  situation  of  his  posterity  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  when  their  several  portions  fell  to 
them  by  lot,  and  not  by  their  own  choice,  (Josh.  xix.  10, 
11.)  "This  could  not  have  been,  but  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. And  it  is  remarkable  also,  that  he  mentions  Zebu- 
lon before  Issachar,  who  was  his  eldest  brother,  (xxx.  11.) 
for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  discern,  but  because  Zebu- 
Ion's  lot  was  to  come  up  before  Issachar's,  in  the  division 
of  the  land,  his  being  the  third,  and  Issachar's  the  fourth, 
(Josh.  xix.  17.)  By  this  they  were  taught  that  their  habit- 
ation in  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  gift  of  God ;  and  did 
not  come  by  chance :  their  forefather  having  so  long  be- 
fore predicted  the  very  portion  they  should  inherit. 

Ver.  14.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass.]  As  he  compared  Judah 
to  a  lion,  because  of  his  valour,  so  he  compares  Issachar 
to  an  ass,  and  a  strong  ass,  because  he  foresaw  they  would 
be  very  patient  and  unwearied  in  rustical  labours,  in  which 
asses  were  principally  employed  in  those  countries. 

Couching  doivn  between  two  burdens.']  There  are  various 
opinions  about  the  signification  of  that  word,  which  we 
translate  burdens.  But  none  seem  to  me  so  apt  as  that,  to 
express  the  great  strength  of  an  ass ;  which  lies  down, 
with  its  load  hanging  down  on  both  sides.  Whence  a  she- 
ass  is  called  athon  (as  Bochart  observes)  from  the  word 
ethan,  which  signifies  strength;  because  no  beast  of  that 
bigness  can  carry  such  heavy  burdens. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good.]  Or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  their  resting  place ;  the  country  that  fell  to 
their  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  no  part  of  which  was 
more  fruitful  than  some  parts  of  Issachar's  portion.  Wliich 
way  soever  we  take  it,  he  seems  to  foretell  they  would 
choose  to  follow  husbandry  rather  than  merchandize  (a^ 
Zebulon  did),  and  love  quiet  and  peace,  as  husbandmen 
do ;  especially  when  they  live  in  a  rich  soil,  as  this  tribe 
did.     For  so  it  follows. 

And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant.]  The  famous  valley  of 
Jezreel  was  in  this  tribe :  whose  border  extended  as  far  as 
Jordan;  where  there  was  a  very  pleasant  country,  (Josh. 
xix.  18.  22.) 

Bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear.]  Taking  any  pains  to  till  the 
land ;  and  to  carry  in  the  corn,  with  other  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

And  became  a  servant  unto  tribute,]   Submitting  to  the 
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heaviest  taxes,  rather  than  lose  their  repose :  for  the  pre- 
servation of  whicli  they  were  content  to  give  any  money  ; 
tliat  they  might  redeem  tlieir  services  in  the  wars  or  other- 
ways  by  large  contributions. 

Ver.  16.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  &c.]  In  the  word 
judge  he  alludes  to  the  name  of  Dan,  which  signifies  judg- 
ing, i.  e.  ruling  and  governing.  A  great  many  follow 
Onkelos,  who  expounds  it  thus :  a  man  shall  arise  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  lohose  days  the  people  shall  be  delivered, 
&c.  And  accordingly  we  read  that  Samson,  who  was  of 
this  tribe,  judged  Israel  twenty  years.  So  the  meaning  is, 
the  tribe  of  Dan  shall  have  the  honour  to  produce  &  judge, 
its  well  as  other  tribes.  But  there  is  this  exception  to  this 
interpretation,  that  all  the  tribes  did  not  produce  ji/djres; 
and  all  Israel  (whom  the  judges  governed)  cannot  be  said 
to  be  Dan's  people.  But  by  his  people  (whom  he  is  said 
here  to  judge)  are  properly,  meant  those  of  his  tribe.  And 
therefore  Jacob's  meaning  is,  that  though  he  were  the  son 
of  a  concubine,  yet  his  posterity  should  be  governed  by  a 
head  of  their  own  tribe :  as  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  were. 
So  by  this  he  took  away  all  distinction  between  the  sons  of 
his  concubines  (of  whom  Dan  was  the  first)  and  those  which 
he  had  by  Leah  and  Rachel. 

Ver.  17.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  wayJ]  The  next 
words  shew,  what  kind  of  serpent  he  should  be  like,  an 
adder  in  the  path.  The  Hebrew  word  schephiphon  some 
take  for  a  basilisk;  others  for  an  asp,  or  a  viper;  others  a 
snake,  or  adder,  &c.  The  Vulgar  translates  it  cerastes, 
which  is  a  kind  of  viper :  and  Bochartus  (in  his  Hierozoi- 
con,  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.)  hath  confirmed  this  transla- 
tion, by  shewing  how  well  it  agrees  to  the  characters  which 
authors  give  of  it:  that  it  lies  in  sand,  and  in  the  ruts 
which  cart-wheels  make  in  the  highway;  and  so  is  ready 
to  bite  travellers  or  their  horses.  Which  is  the  harder  to 
be  avoided,  because  it  is  of  a  sandy  colour ;  so  that  ol  iroX- 
Xoi  ayvoovvTtg  irarovai,  many  tread  upon  it  unawares:  and 
Nichander  says,  the  poison  of  these  serpents  is  chiefly  felt 
in  the  thighs  and  hams  of  those  they  bite.  Which  perfectly 
agrees  Avith  what  Jacob  saith  in  the  following  words. 

That  biteth  the  liorse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward.]  The  horse  not  being  able  to  stand,  when  the 
venom  works  in  his  legs,  the  rider  must  needs  fall  with 
him.  All  this  some  make  to  be  a  description  of  Samson, 
who  led  no  armies  against  his  enemies,  but  overthrew  them 
by  subtlety  and  craft.  But  it  rather  belongs  to  all  the 
Danites  (as  what  was  said  before  to  all  the  Zebulonites 
and  Issacharians)  who  Jacob  foresaw  would,  "  astu  potius, 
quam  aperto  marte  rem  gerere,"  manage  their  wars  rather 
by  cunning  and  craft,  than  by  open  hostility,  as  Bochart 
speaks.    An  example  of  which  we  have  in  Judg.  xviii.  27. 

Ver.  18.  /  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord.]  They 
that  refer  the  foregoing  words  to  Samson,  make  an  easy 
interpretation  of  this  verse.  Which  is,  that  Jacob,  fore- 
seeing his  great  achievements  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
children,  prays  that  God  would,  upon  all  occasions,  vouch- 
safe to  send  such  deliverers  unto  them,  from  their  oppres- 
sors. And  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  make  him  look  be- 
yond such  deliverers  unto  Christ,  the  great  Saviour  of  the 
world.  For  these  are  the  words  of  Onkelos  (in  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition,  for  (hey  are  not  to  be  found  in  Buxtorf 's 
or  Bomberg's),  "  I  do  not  wait  for  the  salvation  of  Gideon 
the  son  of  Joash,  which  is  temporal  salvation;  or  of 


Samson  the  son  of  Manoah,  which  is  also  a  transitory 
salvation  ;  but  I  expect  the  redemption  of  Christ,  the  Son 
of  David,"  &c.  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
say  the  same.  And  if  we  take  all  this  prophecy  to  be- 
long to  the  whole  tribe  (as  I  believe  it  doth),  that  doth  not 
exclude  such  a  sense.  But  Jacob  foreseeing  the  distresses 
wherein  they  would  be,  (Josh.  xix.  47.  Judg.  i.  34.)  prays 
God  to  help  them,  and  deliver  them,  and  teacli  them  to 
look  up  to  him  in  all  their  straits  and  necessities :  and 
especially  to  wait  for  the  Messiah.  Yet  after  all,  I  think, 
the  words  may  have  another  meaning,  which  is  this :  Jacob, 
perceiving  his  approaching  death,  and  his  spirits  beginning 
to  fail  him,  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  to  his  sons,  breaks 
out  into  this  exclamation  (which  belongs  to  none  of  them), 
saying,  I  wait,  O  Lord,  for  a  happy  deliverance  out  of  this 
world,  into  a  better  place. 

And  then,  having  rested  himself  awhile,  to  recover  his 
strength,  he  proceeded  to  bless  the  rest  of  his  sons. 

Ver.  19.  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him.]  Or  invade 
him.  There  is  an  allusion  in  every  word  to  the  name  of 
Gad :  whose  inheritance  being  in  a  frontier  country  beyond 
Jordan,  was  very  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Moabites,  and  the  rest  of  those  envious 
neighbours,  that  dwelt  in  or  near  Arabia.  And  some  think 
the  word  troop  hath  a  great  propriety  in  it;  signifying,  not 
a  just  army,  but  a  party,  as  we  speak,  a  band  of  men,  that 
came  oft-times  to  rob  and  spoil.  But  it  appears  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  (xlix.  1.)  that  the  Ammonites  sometime 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country  of  Gad,  or,  at  least,  of 
some  part  of  it,  and  exercised  great  cruelties  there,  (Amos 
i.  13.)  Long  before  which  the  book  of  Judges  informs  us, 
how  they  were  oppressed  by  this  people  for  eighteen  years 
together,  (x.  8.)  and  came  with  a  great  army  and  encamped 
in  Gilead,  (ver.  17.)  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

But  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last.]  This  was  eminently 
fulfilled,  when  Jephthah  tlie  Gileadite,  fought  with  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  "subdued  them  before  the  children 
of  Israel,"  (Judg.  xi.  33.)  and  when  this  tribe  (together 
with  their  brethren  of  Reuben  and  Manasseh)  made  war 
with  the  Hagarites,  and  possessed  themselves  of  their 
country:  which  they  kept  till  the  captivity,  "  because  the 
war  was  of  God,"  (1  Chron.  v.  22.) 

Ver.  20.  Out  ofAsher.]  i.  e.  Of  his  country. 

His  bread  shall  be  fat.]  Shall  be  excellent  provision,  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life.  For  bread  com- 
prehends not  only  corn,  but  wine  and  oil,  and  all  sorts  of 
victuals,  (xxi.  14.) 

A7id  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties.]  His  country  shall  af- 
ford not  only  all  things  necessary,  but  the  choicest  fi-uits, 
fit  to  be  served  up  to  the  table  of  kings.  For  part  of  it  lay 
about  Carmel,  (Josh.  xix.  26.)  where  there  was  a  most"  de- 
licious valley. 

Ver.  21.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose.]  As  he  had  com- 
pared Judah  to  a  lion,  and  Issachar  to  an  ass,  and  Dan  to 
a  serpent ;  so  he  compares  this  son  to  a  hind,  which  is  not 
confined  within  pales  or  walls ;  but  runs  at  large,  whither 
it  pleaseth.  Whereby  is  signified  that  this  tribe  would  be 
great  lovers  of  liberty. 

He  giveth  goodly  (or  pleasing)  words.]  Which  denotes 
their  address  (as  we  now  speak),  charming  language  and 
aflability,  to  win  the  favour  of  others ;  and  thereby  preserve 
their  peace  and  liberty.     Mercer  makes  this  verse  to  sig- 
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nify  their  speed  and  swiftness  in  dispatch  of  business;  and 
their  smoothness  in  the  management  of  it:  which  might  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  all  men.  There  are  no  instances, 
indeed,  in  Scripture  to  make  out  this  character:  for  Barak, 
who  was  of  this  tribe,  was  very  slow  in  undertaking  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel.  Nor  do  we  read  they  were  more  zea- 
lous assertors  of  liberty  than  others.  But  yet  this  will  not 
warrant  us  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  the  words  (as  Bochart 
doth,  par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  to  make  a  quite 
different  sense,  which  is  this:  NapJdali  is  a  well-spread 
tree,  tvhich  puts  out  beautiful  branches.  For  we  do  not  find 
that  they  were  either  more  beautiful  or  numerous  than  other 
tribes:  but  we  find,  quite  contrary,  that  Simeon,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dan,  were  all  more  numerous  than 
they,  when  Moses  took  an  account  of  them,  (Numb.  i.  23. 
27.  29.  31.  39.)  Besides,  this  interpretation  makes  this 
verse,  in  a  manner,  the  very  same  with  the  next  concerning 
Joseph.  Therefore,  though  the  LXX.  agree  to  Bochart's 
version,  we  had  better  stick  to  our  own;  which  makes  a 
sense  clear  and  proper  enough. 

Ver.  22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough.}  Or  young  plant.  It 
is  an  allusion  to  his  name ;  which  imports  growth  and  in- 
crease: and  may  well  be  understood  of  the  great  dignity  to 
which  he  was  risen  in  Egypt.  Unto  which  he  was  advanced 
in  a  short  time,  after  Pharaoh  took  notice  of  him :  like  a 
bough  or  young  plant,  which  shoots  up  apace ;  and  thence 
compared  in  the  next  words  to 

A  fruitful  bough  by  a  well.}  Or  spring  of  water :  which 
in  those  dry  countries  made  the  plants  which  were  set  near 
them  to  grow  the  faster,  and  to  a  greater  height,  (Psal.  i.  3.) 
and  therefore  signifies  his  extraordinary  advancement. 

Whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.]  Cover  the  wall  that 
surrounds  the  spring ;  or  the  wall  against  which  the  tree  is 
planted.  Which  seems  to  denote  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh;  which  sprang  from  him,  and  were  very 
flourishing:  as  appears  from  Josh.  xvii.  14. 17.  where  they 
tell  him,  they  were  "  a  great  people,  whom  the  Lord  had 
blessed  hitherto."  And  Joshua  there  acknowledges  as 
much,  saying,  "  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great 
power:"  and  therefore  assigns  them  a  larger  portion  of 
land,  than  they  had  at  first.  The  Hebrew  word  banoth, 
which  we  translate  boughs,  literally  signifying  daughters; 
some  think  that,  as  he  speaks  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  verse,  so  in  this  he  speaks  of  his 
daughters,  that  they  should  go  to  the  wall,  i.  e.  saith  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  even  to  the  enemy :  to  repair  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  which  otherwise  had  decayed  for  want  of  wives. 
For  so  the  word  schur  signifies,  and  is  translated  by  us  an 
enemy,  (Psal.  xcii.  11.)  And  D.  Chytraeus  understands  here 
by  daughters,  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  should 
be  well  governed,  though  some  should  set  themselves 
against  it. 

Ver.  23.  The  archers.}  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  baale 
chitsim  signify  masters  in  the  art  of  shooting ;  and  there- 
fore denote  those  here  spoken  of  to  be  .skilful  in  doing 
mischief:  such  were  his  brethren,  who  were  full  not  only  of 
envy,  but  hatred  to  him,  (xxxviii.  4,  5. 11.)  Some  refer 
it  also  to  Potiphar's  wife,  who  wickedly  slandered  him: 
and  others  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  were  en- 
compassed with  enemies  (who  in  general  are  meant  by 
archers),  when  the  kingdom  was  settled  in  them,  over  the 
ten  tribes. 

VOL.  I. 


Have  sorely  grieved  him.}  By  their  unkind,  or  rather 
churlish  behaviour  towards  him;  "  for  they  could  not 
speak  peaceably  to  him,"  (xxxvii.  4.)  and  it  is  likely  they 
reviled  him,  and  threw  out  bitter  words  against  him :  which 
are  properly  compared  to  arrows,  (Psal.  Ixiv.  3.) 

And  shot  at  him.}  Designed  to  destroy  him ;  and  did  ac- 
tually throw  him  into  sore  afflictions,  (xxxviii.  22.  ^4.  28.) 

And  hated  him.}  Which  arose  from  their  hatred  to  him. 

Ver.  24.  Btit  his  bow  abode  in  strength.}  He  armed  him- 
self with  invincible  patience ;  having  nothing  else  to  op- 
pose unto  their  malicious  contrivances.  It  seems  to  be  a 
metaphor  from  those  soldiers,  who  have  bows  so  well 
made,  that  though  often,  never  so  often  bent,  they  neither 
break,  nor  grow  weak.  Such  was  the  temper  of  Joseph's 
mind. 

And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong.}  i.  e.  He 
was  strengthened  and  supported  :  being  like  to  a  strenuous 
archer,  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  whose  arms  are  so  firm 
and  compact,  that  though  his  hands  draw  his  bow  con- 
tinually, he  is  not  weary. 

By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.}  Which  forti- 
tude he  had  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  Almighty ;  who 
had  supported  Jacob  in  all  his  adversities  ;  and  made  all 
that  Joseph  did  (when  he  was  sold  and  imprisoned)  to 
prosper  in  his  hands,  (xxxix.  3.  22,  23.)  The  Hebrew 
word  abir,  which  signifies  potent  or  powerful,  and  we  trans- 
late mighty  One,  is  as  much  as  the  Lord  of  Jacob.  For  from 
power  it  comes  to  signify  potestas,  authority  and  dominion 
also,  as  Bochart  observes. 

From  thence.}  From  the  Divine  Providence  over  him, 
before  mentioned. 

Is  the  shepherd.}  Joseph  became  the  feeder  and  nou- 
risher  of  his  father,  and  of  his  family,  and  of  their  flocks 
and  herds :  preserving  them  all  from  being  famished. 

And  the  stone  of  Israel.}  Who  upheld  them  all,  and  kept 
them  from  being  ruined.  Or,  shepherd  may  signify  his 
being  made  governor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
stone  of  Israel,  the  support  of  his  family.  For  shepherd 
is  a  name  of  dignity  and  authority:  and  stone  signifies  the 
foundation  (as  Abarbinel  here  expounds  it)  upon  which 
the  whole  building  relies :  as  Jacob  and  all  his  children 
did  upon  Joseph  for  their  sustenance. 

Some  I  find  (particularly  D.  Chytrasus)  refer  the  words 
from  thence  unto  Joseph :  and  then  by  the  shepherd  and 
stone  of  Israel,  understand  those  excellent  men,  who  by 
their  wisdom  and  valour  supported  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel.  Such  as  Joshua,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim :  and  Gideon,  Jair,  and  Jephthah,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  But  the  following  words  incline 
rather  to  the  former  sense. 

Ver.  25.  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father.}  Or  from  him 
that  blessed  me  ;  and  advanced  thee  to  be  the  support  of 
my  family.     For  it  refers  to  all  that  went  before. 

Who  shall  help  thee.}  Having  said  what  God  had  already 
done  for  him;  he  now  foretels  what  he  would  do  here- 
after: which  relates  to  all  his  posterity ;  whom  God  would 
protect  and  defend. 

And  by  the  Almighty.}  Or,  from  him  who  is  all-sAfjicient ; 
by  which  name  he  revealed  himself  unto  Abraham,  when 
he  entered  into  covenant  with  him  and  with  his  seed, 
(xvii.  1.) 
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And  ble^  thee  xcith  the  blessings  of  heaven  above,  bless- 
ings of  the  deep  that  lieth  under.]  The  meaning  seems  to 
bo,  that  his  posterity  should  be  planted  in  a  very  fertile 
soil :  watered  from  above  with  the  dew  of  heaven  and  with 
showers  of  rain  ;  and  watered  beneath  with  springs  and 
rivers.  As  G.  Vossius  well  interprets  it,  lib.  i.  de  Idolol. 
cap.  77. 

Blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb.]  A  promise  of 
a  numerous  and  thriving  progeny.  Or,  of  a  vast  increase 
of  cattle,  so  well  fed,  that  they  should  bring  up  their  young 
prosperously,  as  well  as  bring  thera  forth  al>undantly. 

Ver.  26.  The  blessings  of  thy  father.]  Either  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob ;  or  the  blessings  Jacob 
conferred  on  his  son  Joseph. 

Have  prevailed.]  Are  greater. 

Above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors.]  Than  the  bless- 
ings God  bestowed  upon  Abraham  and  Isaac  :  who  had 
not  so  many  sons  as  God  had  blessed  him  withal :  upon 
every  one  of  whom  also  he  conferred  a  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land  of  Canaan;  whereas  Ishmael  was  ex- 
cluded by  Abraham,  and  Esau  by  Isaac.  Or,  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  I  have  done  more  for  thee,  than  they  for  me, 
i.  e.  thou  shalt  be  happier  than  I.  For  Jacob  led  an  un- 
settled life:  but  Joseph  flourished  in  great  splendour  in 
Egypt,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills.]  As  long 
as  the  world  shall  last.  For  perpetuity  is  expressed  in 
Scripture  by  the  durableness  of  mountains,  (Isai.  liv.  10.) 
And  here  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  noble  mountains,  which 
fell  to  be  the  portion  of  Joseph's  children,  viz.  Bashan 
and  Mount  Ephraira.  But  there  are  those  who  think  he 
hath  not  respect  to  the  durableness  of  these  mountains, 
but  to  their  fruitfulness ;  translating  the  Hebrew  word 
tavath  not  bounds,  but  desires,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  doth. 
And  then  the  sense  is,  Unto  all  that  is  most  desirable  in 
those  ancient  hills,  which  abounded  with  the  most  excel- 
lent fruit.  And  this  translation  is  grounded  on  Moses's 
blessing,  which  seems  to  be  an  interpretation  of  Jacob's, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  15.  where  he  blesses  him;  "  for  the  chief 
things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things 
of  the  lasting  hills." 

Of  him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren.]  The  word 
nazir,  which  we  translate  separate,  signifies  one  that  is 
separated  from  others,  "  vel  voto,  vel  dignitate,"  (as  Bo- 
cbart  observes,  par.  ii.  Hierozoic.  lib.  v.  cap.  6.)  either 
hy  a  vow,  or  by  his  dignity.  And  in  the  latter  sense  Joseph 
is  called  nazir,  because  of  his  eminent  dignity ;  whereby 
he  was  advanced  above  all  his  brethren :  being  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt. 

Ver.  27.  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf]  This  sets  forth 
the  warlike  temper  of  this  tribe  :  a  wolf  Ijeing  both  a  strong 
and  undaimted,  and  also  a  very  rapacious  creature :  and 
thence  in  aftertimes  dedicated  to  Mars.  From  whence 
wolves  are  called  Marlii  and  Martiales  in  Virgil  and  in 
Horace:  and  warlike  men  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Av- 
Ko^povfc,  of  a  wolf-like  temper.  And  the  history  justifies 
this  character  :  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  alone  maintaining  a 
war  with  all  the  other  tribes ;  in  which  they  overcame 
them  in  two  battles,  though  they  had  sixteen  to  one  against 
them.  And  they  killed  then  more  men  of  Israel  than  they 
bad  in  their  whole  army.  (Sec  Bochart,  par.  i.  Hierozoic. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  10.) 


In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil.]  This  doth  not  signify  (as  the  fore- 
named  author  observes,  in  the  same  place)  the  whole  day, 
but  the  whole  night :  one  part  of  which  is  the  evening,  and 
the  other  the  morning.  And  therefore  the  particle  and  sig- 
nifies here  as  much  as  after:  and  tliis  is  the  sense:  tfie 
tribe  of  Benjamin  shall  be  like  a  ravening  wolf:  who  shall 
have  his  prey  to  eat  till  morning-light ;  after  he  hath  divided 
it  in  the  evening.  For  the  division  of  the  prey  goes  before 
the  eating  of  it.  This  passage  is  like  tliat  Josh.  vii.  25. 
"  They  burnt  them  with  fire,  and  stoned  them  with  stones," 
i.  e.  burnt  them,  after  they  had  stoned  them ;  as  we  there 
rightly  translate  it.  And  this  applied  to  Benjamin,  signifies 
such  success  in  their  wars,  tliat  they  should  come  home 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

I  omit  the  fancy  of  the  Talmudists,  who  imagine  Benja- 
min is  compared  to  a  wolf,  because  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  where  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were 
daily  consumed,  stood  in  this  tribe.  They  that  would 
know  what  they  say  of  this,  may  look  in  Codex  Middoth, 
cap.  iii.  §.  1.  and  L'Empereur's  Annotations  there. 

Ver.  28.  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.]  From 
these  sprang  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  or,  these  are  the 
blessings  of  the  twelve  tribes :  for  these  words  plainly 
shew,  that  what  he  had  said  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  their 
persons,  but  in  their  posterity. 

And  blessed  them;  every  one  according  to  his  blessing, 
&c.]  He  did  not  give  them  a  new  blessing  after  all  this : 
but  the  meaning  is,  he  blessed  them  (in  the  manner  forego- 
ing) every  one  according  to  the  blessing  designed  by  God 
for  them.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  benediction  be- 
stowed on  the  three  first  tribes ;  but  that  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  comparatively :  for  he  provided  for  them  all  a 
portion  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  29.  /  am  to  be  gathered  to  my  people.]  Must  die 
shortly. 

Bury  me  with  my  fathers,  &c.]  The  reason  of  this  injunc- 
tion is  well  explained  by  Mercer :  to  whom  I  refer  the 
reader. 

Ver.  .30.  In  the  cave  that  is,  &c.]  He  describes  the 
place  so  particularly,  in  this  and  the  two  next  verses,  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  them  mistake  it  when  they  went 
to  bury  him ;  and  that  he  might  shew  his  title  to  it,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  (from  which  he  had  been  absent 
some  years)  should  dispute  the  laying  his  body  there. 

Ver.  33.  When  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his  sons.]  Concerning  his  burial ;  which  he  briefly  added 
to  his  prophecy. 

He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed.]  The  Hebrews  think 
that  out  of  reverence  to  God  he  sat  up  when  he  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  his  sons :  his  feet  hanging  down  upon  the 
ground.  And  indeed  it  is  very  propable  he  endeavoured 
to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  authority  at  least :  and 
therefore  sat  on  his  bed-side  while  he  spake.  And  now 
the  prophetic  spirit,  which  had  raised  his  natural  spirits 
above  their  ordinary  pitch,  departing  from  him,  thCy  pre- 
sently sunk  so  much  the  lower ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  ex- 
pired. 

Yielded  up  the  ghost.]  The  Hebrews  will  have  it  to  ex- 
press an  ea.sy  death. 

And  was  gatJiered  to  his  people.]  To  his  ancestors. 
From  whence  there  are  some  (particularly  Theodoret)  who 
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infer  the  belief  they  had,  in  those  days,  of  another  life :  in 
society  with  those  who  were  departed  out  of  this  life.  For 
brutes  are  never  said  to  be  gathered  to  those  of  their  kind, 
that  died  before  them. 


CHAP.    L. 

Ver.  1.  J  OSEPU  fell  on  his  father's  face.]  He  was  trans- 
ported by  his  affection,  to  the  tenderest  expressions  of  it : 
though  he  was  a  man  in  great  dignity  and  authority. 

And  kissed  him.]  It  is  likely  he  first  closed  his  eyes,  as 
Grod  promised  he  should  do,  xlvi.  4.  (and  as  the  custom 
was,)  and  then  parted  from  his  body  with  a  kiss.  Of  which 
we  find  many  examples  both  among  heathen  and  Christian 
people :  but  they  will  not  warrant  us  to  say  that  it  was 
done  by  every  body ;  for  all  that  I  have  observed  were 
such  near  relations  as  Joseph  was  to  Jacob.  Thus  Ovid 
represents  Niobe  as  kissing  her  slain  sons ;  and  Meleager's 
sisters  kissing  him  when  he  lay  dead :  and  Corippus  re- 
presents Justin  the  younger  falling  upon  Justinian,  and 
weeping,  and  kissing  him,  just  as  Joseph  did  here  : 

"  Ut  prius  ingrediens  corpus  venerabile  vidit, 
Incubuit  lachrymans,  atque  oscula  frigida  carpsit 
Divini  patris." 

Yet  Dionys.  Areopag.  cap.  vii.  Eccles.  Hierarch.  de- 
scribing the  funerals  of  Christians,  saith,  the  bishop  prayed 
over  the  corpse  when  it  was  l)rought  into  the  church,  and 
after  prayer,  Avrhg  aaTraZirai  rov  k£ko()u>)jU£vov,  &c.  Sotli  he 
himself  kissed  the  dead  person,  and  after  him  all  that  were 
present  did  the  same :  so  it  seems  to  have  been  their  taking 
a  solemn  leave  of  the  dead,  till  they  met  in  another  world. 

Ver.  2.  His  servants  the  physicians.]  Great  men  anciently, 
among  other  servants  that  waited  on  them,  had  a  physician. 
And  Joseph,  being  viceroy  of  Egypt,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  kept  more  than  one  in  his  retinae. 

To  embalm  his  father.]  Of  which  there  was  now  the 
greater  necessity ;  because  his  body  was  to  be  carried  a 
great  way  to  its  sepulchre.  And  both  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  tell  us  there  were  those  in  Egypt  who  pro- 
fessed the  art  of  preserving  bodies  from  corruption.  Which, 
it  is  likely,  was  a  part  of  their  physicians'  employment : 
for  the  word  ropheim  (which  we  translate  physicians)  con- 
stantly signifies  in  Scripture,  such  as  cure  or  heal  sick 
bodies.  But  the  LXX.  here  aptly  enough  translate  it 
ivTait>iaarag  (those  that  prepared  and  fitted  bodies  for  their 
interment,  by  embalming  them,  as  we  translate  it),  because 
this  now  was  their  proper  business.  Whence  it  is  that 
Pliny  saith,  (lib.  xi.  cap.  37.)  "  Mos  est  Egyptiis  cadavera 
asservare  medicata,"  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to 
preserve  dead  bodies  ordered  by  the  physician's  art.  In 
which  art  they  excelled  all  other  people :  bodies  of  their 
embalming  remaining  to  this  day ;  and  are  often  brought 
into  these  countries,  under  the  name  of  mummy :  concern- 
ing which  a  late  German  physician  (Joach.  Struppius) 
hath  written  a  peculiar  treatise. 

And  the  physiciatis  embalmed  Israel.]  The  forenamed 
authors  (Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus)  tell  us  the  man- 
ner how  it  was  performed  ;  and  at  what  rates :  there  being 
three  several  prices,  according  to  the  cost  that  men  would 
bestow  upon  their  friends.     Upon  the  first  rank  of  funerals 


they  spent  a  talent  of  silver :  the  second  cost  about  twenty 
pound :  about  the  third  they  made  small  expense,  as  Dio- 
dorus expressly  tells  us,  (lib.i.  §.  2.  p.  57.  edit.  Hen.  Steph.) 
And  Herodotus,  in  three  distinct  chapters,  shews  how  they 
ordered  the  bodies  of  the  better,  middle,  and  meaner  sort, 
so  as  to  preserve  them ;  and  yet  with  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
pense. (Vid.  Euterpe,  cap.  86,  87,  88.)  If  things  were  thus 
in  Joseph's  days,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  would 
spare  any  cost,  but  had  his  father's  body  embalmed  in  the 
noblest  manner. 

Ver.  3.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him.]  That  is, 
for  his  embalming :  which  could  not  be  finished  in  a  little 
time.  For  Diodorus  tells  us  of  several  ofiicers  who  were 
employed  about  it,  one  after  another;  and  says  expressly 
they  spent  more  than  thirty  days  in  it.  Which  differs 
something  from  what  is  here  related :  but,  it  is  likely,  in 
future  times  (when  Diodorus  lived)  they  might  have  at- 
tained to  a  greater  perfection  in  this  art ;  and  made  their 
spices  penetrate  the  whole  body  in  less  thaa  forty  days, 
but  more  than  thirty.  And  Herodotus  doth  not  really 
differ  from  this,  when  he  saith,  in  the  place  beforenamed, 
Tavra  iroa'iaavTcg,  when  they  had  done  these  things  (stuffed 
the  body  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  spices,  except 
frankincense),  Tapixtvovai  virpt^i,  KpiipavTsg  rifiipag  £j3Soju7(Kov- 
Ta,  they  pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it  lay  soaking  seventy 
days.  That  is,  thirty  days  more  ;  till  the  forty  were  made 
up  seventy:  longer  than  which  neither  the  bodies  of  the 
better  nor  the  meaner  sort  were  to  be  salted.  But  after 
that,  they  were  wrapped  in  fine  linen  and  gums ;  to  make 
it  stick  like  glue :  and  so  they  delivered  the  body  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased  entire  (as  Diodorus  writes,  p.  58.) 
in  all  its  features,  the  very  hairs  of  the  eye-lids  being  pre- 
.served. 

There  have  been  some  so  morose  as  to  censure  Joseph 
for  following  the  perverse  customs,  as  they  call  them,  of  the 
Egyptians  :  who  spent  too  much  upon  dead  bodies.  But 
they  should  have  considered  how  much  more  perverse  it  is 
not  to  follow  the  decent  customs  of  the  country  where  we 
live ;  and  that  dead  bodies,  especially  of  the  faithful,  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  but  treated  (as  St.  Austin  speaks,  lib. 
i.  de  Civ.  Dei,  cap.  13.)  as  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
which  the  ancients,  he  thinks,  did  well  to  carry  to  their  fu- 
nerals, officiosd  pietate. 

And  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  seventy  days.]  i.  e. 
All  that  time  they  were  preparing  his  body,  in  the  manner 
before  related,  for  its  funeral :  which  Herodotus  says,  was 
just  seventy  days.  He  and  also  Diodorus  describe  their 
manner  of  mourning ;  and  say  that  they  daubed  their  heads 
with  mud  (as  the  Jews  sprinkled  ashes  on  their  heads),  and 
went  about  lamenting  till  the  corpse  was  buried  :  abstain- 
ing from  bathing  and  from  wine,  and  from  all  delicate  food, 
or  fine  clothes.  Which  latter  part  of  their  mourning,  it  is 
likely,  might  be  in  use  in  Joseph's  time ;  though  not  the 
former,  of  besmearing  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud.  But 
it  is  sulficient  to  say  that  they  appeared  in  the  habit  of 
mourners  (all  the  time  the  body  was  embalming),  which 
was  very  various  in  different  times  and  places :  and  con- 
tinued in  some  countries  a  great  many  days  longer  than  in 
others.  This  time  of  seventy  days  may  seem  to  some  too 
long :  but  Jacobus  Capcllus  proposes  this  to  their  consi- 
deration, (Hist.  Exot.  et  Sacra,  ad  A.  M.  2310.)  that  Joseph 
being  next  to  their  king,  the  Egyptians  honoured  his  father 
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\dth  a  royal  funeral,  and  a  mourning  of  seventy  days: 
which  he  thisks  is  a  round  number  for  seventy-two :  for 
Diodorus  says  so  many  were  the  days  of  mourning  for  their 
king.  "  It  seeming  reasonable  to  them,  tliat  as  they  gave 
the  tilth  part  of  the  increase  of  their  land  to  their  king 
Avhen  he  was  alive ;  so  they  should  bestow  the  fifth  part  of 
the  year  upon  him  in  mourning  for  him  when  he  was  dead: 
which  was  just  seventy-two,  not  reckoning  the  five  odd 
days,  which  did  not  come  into  their  account.  As  to  those 
who  object  that  this  was  immoderate  mourning,  having 
more  of  ambition  than  piety  in  it;  his  answer  is.  That 
(granting  it  to  be  true)  Joseph  did  not  bring  in  this  custom; 
and  had  peculiar  reason  to  follow  what  he  found  in  use 
there  :  that  they  might  be  the  more  condemned  who  vexed 
the  iimocent  posterity,  on  whose  parent  they  had  bestowed 
royal  honours.  Besides,  there  is  something  due  to  kings 
and  great  men,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people." 

Ver.  4.  And  when,  the  days  of  mourning  werepast.l  That 
in,  the  seventy  days  beforenamed. 

Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh.]  To  the  great 
oflScers  of  the  court ;  unto  whom,  it  is  most  probable,  he 
spake  by  a  messenger :  strict  mourners  (such  as  Joseph 
was)  using  to  keep  close  in  their  chambers,  and  not  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  or  make  visits.  At  least  it  was  against  the 
custom  to  appear  in  the  court  (if  the  same  usage  was  there 
in  those  days,  which  was  in  the  Persian  court  in  Mordecai's 
time ;  and  such  rational  customs  one  cannot  but  think  were 
very  ancient)  in  the  habit  of  a  mourner,  (Esth,  iv.  1,  2.) 
For  which  reason  he  did  not  go  himself  to  make  the  follow- 
ing request  to  Pharaoh:  they  who  were  in  the  state  of 
mourning  being  looked  upon  as  defiled. 

Ver.  5.  My  father  made  me  swear,  &LC.1  See  xlvii.  29,  30. 
where  Jacob  engaged  him  by  an  oath  to  carry  his  body 
into  Canaan,  to  be  buried  there :  that  he  might  keep  up 
some  claim  to  that  country,  by  virtue  of  the  sepulchre, 
which  his  grandfather  had  there  purchased  ;  and  where  his 
father  Isaac  lay  buried. 

Which  I  have  digged  for  me.]  In  the  cave  that  Abraham 
had  bought.  Gen.  xxiii.  (whicli  was  a  large  place)  Jacob 
it  seems  had  taken  care  to  have  a  grave  digged  for  himself. 
From  which  and  such-like  examples  St.  Austin  argues  (in 
the  place  quoted  above,  on  ver.  3.)  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead, 
especially  of  good  men,  are  to  be  treated  with  such  a  re- 
gard, as  they  themselves  thought  was  due  to  them. 

Ver.  6.  According  as  he  made  thee  swear.]  The  religion 
of  an  oath,  it  appears  from  hence,  was  in  those  days  so  sa- 
cred, that  the  king,  who  had  not  sworn  himself,  would  not 
have  another  man  violate  it,  for  his  sake :  who  might  have 
pretended  he  could  not  spare  Joseph  so  long  from  his  busi- 
ness, being  his  chief  minister  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Such 
heathen  kings  as  these  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
those  Christian  princes  who  make  a  jest  of  their  oaths. 

Ver.  7.  All  the  servants  of  Pharaoh.]  This  seems  to  be 
explained  by  the  next  words,  the  elders  of  his  house  ;  the 
principal  officers  of  court.  For  the  word  all  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation,  as  usually  in  Scripture: 
some  being  left  behind,  no  doubt,  to  wait  upon  the  king. 
Thus  in  Matt.  iii.  5.  a// /uc/ea  is  said  to  have  gone  out  to 
John's  baptism,  i.  e.  a  great  many. 

The  elders  of  his  house,  &c.]  I  have  observed  before  on 
xxiv.  2.  that  elder  is  a  name  of  dignity :  as  the  Jerasa- 


lem  Targum  there  expounds  it;  instead  of  his  servant  the 
elder  of  his  house,  having  these  "vords,  his  principal  servant, 
who  was  set  over  all  the  rest,  as  their  governor.  And  it  ap- 
pears by  this  place  that  this  was  used  not  only  by  the  He- 
brews, but  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  Moses's  time,  as 
a  title  of  honour  and  dignity :  as  it  hath  since  been  by  all 
nations  whatsoever.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  14.) 

All  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  The  principal  per- 
sons in  authority  and  dignity,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  the  court :  sucli  as  were  governor* 
of  provinces,  and  cities,  and  counsellors,  &c.  Which 
honour  they  did  to  Jacob,  in  all  likelihood,  by  Pharaoh's 
command :  for  how  well  soever  they  might  stand  affected 
to  Joseph,  they  could  not  of  their  own  accord  desert  their 
charge. 

Ver.  8.  All  the  house  of  Joseph,  &c.]  Their  whole  family ; 
except  such  as  were  necessary  to  look  after  their  little  ones 
and  their  flocks,  &c.  This  verse  also  shews  the  word  all 
must  have  a  limited  sense. 

Ver.  9.  And  there  ivent  up  with  him  both  chariots  and 
horsemen.]  As  a  guard  to  him  ;  which,  it  is  likely,  always 
attended  him,  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom :  but  now  might 
be  necessary  for  his  safety,  as  he  passed  through  the  de- 
serts, in  case  he  should  meet  with  any  opposition,  when  he 
came  to  challenge  his  burying-place.  Though  it  is  proba- 
ble that  matter  was  settled  beforehand  with  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  who  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt :  which  was  grown  very  rich,  and  they  very  poor,  by 
the  late  famine. 

And  it  was  a  very  great  company.]  That  he  might  ap- 
pear in  greater  state,  at  such  a  solemnity. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad.] 
Some  take  Atad  for  a  place,  and  translate  the  word  before 
it  in  the  same  sense,  as  if  he  had  stud  they  came  to  Goren- 
Atad.  But  Forsterus  in  his  Lexicon  thinks  Atad  was 
the  proper  name  of  a  man,  who  was  eminent  in  that 
country  for  his  threshing-floor.  Though  there  are  those 
who  take  it  for  a  bramble,  with  which  that  floor  was  fenced 
in:  for  so  the  word  signifies,  Judg.  ix.  14.  And  the  Afri- 
cans called  a  bramble  atadim  (as  Bochart  observes,  lib.  ii. 
Canaan,  cap.  15.)  which  is  the  plural  number  of  Atad. 
But  the  Talmudists  are  so  fanciful,  that,  not  satisfied  with 
such  reasons,  they  say  Jacob's  coflin  was  here  surrounded 
with  garlands  (crowns  they  call  them)  just  like  a  threshing- 
floor,  which  is  hedged  about  with  thorns.  For  the  tradi- 
tion, they  say,  is,  that  the  sons  of  Esau,  Ishmael,  and  Ke- 
turah  all  met  here ;  and  seeing  Joseph's  crown  hanging 
over  the  coflin,  they  all  ^lled  ofl"  theirs,  and  hanged  them 
up  in  the  same  manner.  So  the  Excerpt.  Gemarae  in  So- 
ta,  cap.  i.  §.  4.5. 

Bey 07id  Jordan.]  Some  translate  it.  On  this  side  Jordan. 
Both  are  true,  with  respect  to  several  places:  ibr  it  was  on 
this  side  Jordan  with  respect  to  those  in  Canaan :  but  be- 
yond Jordan  with  respect  to  those  who  came  unto  Canaan, 
through  the  deserts ;  as  Joseph  did  now,  and  the  Israelites 
afterward.  Why  Joseph  passed  this  way,  which  was  very 
much  about,  and  not  the  direct  road,  which  was  a  great  deal 
shorter,  is  hard  to  toll.  Perhaps  it  was  a  better  way  for 
chariols :  for  it  is  not  probable  they  feared  any  opposition 
from  the  I'liilistines,  or  Edomites ;  with  whom  the  matter 
might  have  been  concerted  (as  we  now  speak)  bcforehandj 
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if  they  had  apprehended  their  passage  would  meet  with 
any  hinderance  from  them. 

There  they  mourned,  &c.]  Wherein  this  great  and  sore 
lamentation  consisted,  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  certain  ac- 
count :  but  in  aftertimes  they  sat  with  their  faces  covered ; 
having  ashes  sprinkled  on  their  heads  ;  crying  out  with  a 
mournful  voice ;  sometimes  wringing,  sometimes  clapping 
their  hands  together;  smiting  their  breasts,  or  their  thighs ; 
with  many  other  expressions  of  grief  and  sorrow.  But  why 
they  made  this  lamentation  at  the  floor  of  Atad,  rather  than 
at  the  grave,  is  harder  to  resolve.  Perhaps  it  was  a  more 
convenient  place  to  stay  in  seven  days,  than  that  where  he 
was  to  be  buried :  and  the  mourning  being  made  in  the 
country  where  the  body  was  laid,  was  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  made  at  the  grave.  Or,  it  was  the  fashion,  perhaps, 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  country,  where  they  carried  a 
corpse  to  be  buried,  to  fall  into  a  lamentation  :  and  they 
made  the  same  again,  when  they  came  to  the  place  where 
it  was  interred  :  though  there  is  nothing  of  that  here  men- 
tioned. 

Seven  days.']  That  that  was  the  time  of  public  mourning 
among  the  Jews  in  succeeding  ages,  it  appears  from  many 
instances  :  particularly  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  Ecclus.  xxii.  13. 
Judith  xvi.  29.  And  just  so  long  their  joy  lasted  at  solemn 
weddings ;  as  we  read  in  chap.  xxix.  of  this  book,  ver.  27. 

Vcr.  11.  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians.} 
By  this  it  appears  this  was  a  solemn  public  mourning,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  thepiselves  Joined,  though  not  related 
to  him.  And  therefore,  it  is  likely,  consisted  in  such  wail- 
ings,  and  outward  expressions  of  sorrow,  as  were  made 
even  by  those  who  had  no  inward  grief.  For  in  following 
times  there  were  a  sort  of  men  called  DO^^D,  lamenters 
(from  the  Hebrew  word  saphad  used  in  the  foregoing 
verse),  who  had  a  public  office,  as  our  bearers  have,  to  at- 
tend upon  funerals  and  make  doleful  lamentations.  (See 
Buxtorf.  Lex,  Talm.  f  1.524.) 

Abel-Mitzraim.~\  This  shews  the  lamentation  was  ex- 
ceeding great,  that  it  changed  the  very  name  of  the  place 
where  it  was  made :  or,  at  least,  gave  a  name  to  it. 

Ver.  14.  And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt,  &c.]  They 
had  a  prosperous  journey:  and  there  is  no  ground  for  what 
some  Jews  bid  us  here  note ;  that  not  one  man  was  lost, 
though  they  had  a  battle  with  the  Edomites  in  their  way  to 
Canaem. 

Ver.  15.  Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  its,  &c.]  Their 
guilt  was  so  great,  that  it  continued  to  make  them  sus- 
picious. 

Ver.  16.  And  they  sent  messengers  unto  Joseph.^  The 
same  guilt  made  them  fearful  to  go  themselves ;  but  they 
tirst  tried  how  he  would  answer  a  messenger  they  sent  to 
him  (for  it  doth  not  appear  there  was  more  than  one)  in  all 
their  names;  with  a  letter,  perhaps,  confirming  what  he  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth.  Some  think  this  message  was 
sent  before  they  went  to  bury  their  father;  while  the  time 
of  mourning  lasted  :  when  Joseph's  heart,  they  thought, 
was  tender,  and  his  lather  fresh  in  memory.  But  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  to  make  us  think  it  was  not  done  in 
order  of  time  as  it  is  h(  re  placed  in  the  story. 

Thy  father  commanded  before  he  died.]  This  was  a  feigned 
story:  for  wc  do  not  find  tluit  Joseph  had  acquainted  his 
father  with  their  usage  of  him.  Or,  if  he  did,  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  have  left  this  chtii^^*;  with  Joseph,  than 


with  them ;  or  rather,  he  knew  him  so  well,  that  he  needed 
not  to  command  him  to  take  no  revenge. 

Ver.  17.  Forgive  the  trespass.]  So  we  well  translate  tlie 
Hebrew  phrase,  take  away  the  trespass :  which  is  used 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  xviii.  24.  2G.  and  in  Hosea  xiv.  2. 
And  by  forgive  is  meant,  "  Remitte  poenam,  quam  ab  illis 
possis  jure  exigere  propter  peccatum  in  te  commissum ;" 
as  Bochart  well  explains  this  passage  ;  (par.  i.  Hierozoic. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  41.)  Remit  the  punishment,  which  thou  tnayest 
justly  exact  of  them,  for  the  offence  they  committed  against 
thee. 

Of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father.]  They  urge 
besides  the  command  of  their  father,  and  the  relation  they 
had  to  him  as  his  brethren,  that  they  were  of  the  same  reli- 
gion with  him :  which  makes  the  greatest  conjunction  of 
minds  and  affections,  if  it  be  rightly  understood  and  prac- 
tised. For  how  can  the  worshippers  of  the  same  God  hate 
one  another?  There  are  those  who  think  they  call  them- 
selves the  servants  of  God,  not  merely  upon  the  account 
of  their  worshipping  the  true  God,  but  because  they  were 
teachers  also  of  the  true  religion:  for  this  made  them, 
above  other  Israelites,  to  be  the  servants  of  God.  So  Jac. 
Alting.  lib.  iii.  Shilo,  cap.  14. 

And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him.]  By  their 
messenger.  Which  shews  he  was  so  far  from  being  angry 
at  them,  that  he  pitied  them,  and  had  a  tender  afl'ection  to 
them. 

Ver.  18.  And  his  brethren  also  went,  &c.]  The  messen- 
ger acquainting  them  how  he  stood  affected  to  them ;  and, 
it  is  likely,  carrying  back  a  kind  message  from  him,  and  an 
invitation  to  come  to  him ;  they  went  to  his  house,  and 
humbled  themselves  at  his  feet.  In  which  Joseph's  dream 
was  still  further  fulfilled. 

We  are  thy  servants.]  They  had  not  yet  overcome  their 
fear  (so  close  did  their  guilt  stick  to  their  consciences), 
and  therefore  call  themselves  his  servants,  not  his  brethren. 
They  had  sold  him  to  be  a  servant;  and  now  they  offer 
themselves  to  be  so  to  him. 

Ver.  19.  For  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?]  His  father 
Jacob  had  said  the  same  to  Rachel,  (xxx.  2.)  to  persuade 
her  to  submit  to  Divine  Providence  :  which  seems  to  be 
the  scope  of  the  words  here.  Shall  I  presume  to  oppose 
myself  to  vjhat  is  come  to  pass  ;  as  if  I  were  God,  and  not 
He,  ivho  hath  ordered  things  so  much  for  our  good?  This 
appears  to  be  the  sense  by  what  follows:  and  may  be  thus 
expressed :  shall  I  punish  you  for  that  (for  that  may  be 
meant  by  being  in  the  place  of  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
belongs)  which  God  hath  turned  so  much  to  all  our  advan- 
tage ?  Though  the  words  may  be  simply  rendered,  I  am 
in  the  place  of  God,  without  an  interrogation.  As  much  as 
to  say,  I  have  nourished  and  sustained  you  all  this  while, 
and  can  you  think  I  will  now  do  you  hurt  ? 

Ver.  20.  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me,  &c.] 
It  is  true,  indeed,  ye  thought  to  destroy  me  :  but  God  de- 
signed by  that  very  evil  contrivance  of  yours,  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  good  both  to  you  and  me. 

To  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day,  &c.]  To  accomplish 
what  you  now  see,  the  preservation  of  our  whole  family : 
which  he  understands  by  much  people,  in  the  next  words, 
who  by  this  means  were  saved  from  perishing.  Herein  ap- 
pears the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God's  overruling  provi- 
dence :  which,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  will 
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of  sinners,  turns  the  evil  they  do  into  good,  and  directs  it 
to  the  most  excellent  ends. 

Ver.  21.  Now  therefore  fear  you  not.']  He  again  encou- 
rages their  hope ;  by  repeating  what  he  had  said,  ver.  19. 

/  will  7iOHrish  ymi,  8cc.]  I  will  still  take  care  of  you  all, 
as  I  have  done  hitherto. 

And  he  comforted  them,  &ic.]  With  such  discourse  as  this 
he  raised  up  their  drooping  spirits:  for  he  spake  most 
kindly  to  them. 

Ver.  22.  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  &c.]  He  continued 
in  Egypt;  and  so  did  his  brethren,  to  their  dying  day. 
And,  no  doubt,  made  his  word  good  to  them:  being  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  heroic  virtue ;  to  which  none  can 
arrive,  xinless  they  be  meek  and  placable  as  he  was.  For, 
"  Nihil  est  magnum,  quod  non  idem  sit  placidum;"  as  Se- 
neca truly  said. 

Joseph  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years."]  Not  so  long  as 
his  forefathers;  for  he  was  the  son  of  his  father's  old  age, 
and  lived  a  great  part  of  his  time  full  of  thought  and  care: 
having  the  weight  of  a  great  kingdom's  affairs  lying  on  him. 
For  eighty  of  these  years  he  spent  in  Egypt  (being  but 
thirty  years  old  when  he  first  stood  before  Pharaoh),  in  great 
prosperity,  indeed ;  but  in  no  less  solicitude  to  discharge 
so  great  a  trust  as  was  committed  to  him. 

Ver.  23.  Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  generation.]  i.e. 
His  great  grandchildren.  In  which  Jacob's  prediction  be- 
gan to  be  fulfilled,  (xlviii.  19,  20.  xlix.  25.)  We  find  in- 
deed that  after  Joseph's  death  (I  suppose)  Ephraim  had 
some  of  his  children  slain,  (1  Chrou.  vii.  21,  &c.)  But  God 
so  blessed  those  who  remained,  that  when  Moses  took  an 
account  of  them  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  they  were 
increased  to  above  eight  thousand  more  than  the  children 
of  Manasseh,  (Numb,  i.  33.  35.) 

Brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees.]  He  lived  to  embrace 
and  dandle  them  (as  we  now  speak),  in  which  old  men  and 
women  much  delight.  Machir  had  only  Gilead  by  his  first 
wife;  but  he  had  more  children  by  a  second,  as  we  read 
1  Chron.  vii.  16.  All  which  were  bom  before  Joseph 
died ;  and,  perhaps,  by  children  he  means  the  children  of 
his  grandchildren. 

Joseph's  great  authority,  and  his  children's  great  increase, 
overawed  his  brethren  so  that  they  never  durst  dispute  their 
father's  will:  in  which  he  gave  a  double  portion  unto  them. 
Which  one  would  guess  by  their  temper,  was  as  displeas- 
ing to  them,  as  their  father's  kindness  to  Joseph  anciently 
had  been :  but  they  durst  not  oppose  it ;  nor  do  we  find 
they  quarrelled  at  it. 

Ver.  24.  God  tvill  surely  vvdt  you.]  He  explains  his 
meaning  by  what  follows ;  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land, 
&c.  For  the  word  visit  is  used  indifferently  either  for  be- 
stowing good  things,  or  inflicting  evil.  Thus  he  died  in 
the  same  foith  with  his  ancestors;  that  God  would  make 
good  his  promises  to  them. 

Ver.  25.  And  Joseph  took  an  oath.]  As  his  father  had 
done  of  him,  (xlvii.  30,  31.) 

Of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Not  only  of  his  brethren  men- 
tioned before,  (ver.  24.)  but  of  all  their  family,  who  were  to 
succeed  them ;  and  might  live  (when  his  brethren  were  dead) 
to  carry  his  body  out  of  Egypt ;  which  he  desired,  for  the 
same  reason  his  father  had  done. 

Carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.]  He  did  not  desire  to  be 
carried  immediately  after  his  death,  as  his  father  was  when 


his  embalming  was  finished;  but  that  they  should  carry 
him  when  they  themselves  returned  to  Canaan :  by  which 
time  he  knew  his  flesh  would  be  quite  dried  up,  and  no- 
thing left  but  bones.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  carried  away  presently,  was,  that  his  body  remaining 
with  them,  they  might  look  upon  it  as  a  pledge  and  secu- 
rity of  the  promise  God  had  made,  of  giving  them  the  pos- 
session of  that  land,  wherein  he  desired  to  be  buried,  or 
not  buried  at  all.  But  he  had  repeated  it  twice,  that  God 
would  surely  visit  them,  (ver.  24,  25.)  and  was  so  confident 
of  it,  that  he  desired  to  be  kept  unburied,  till  the  time  of 
that  visitation.  Perhaps  also  he  considered  that  they  could 
not  be  of  such  authority  as  he  had  been :  to  prevail  to  have 
his  body  carried  to  Canaan,  as  his  father's  was :  and  there- 
fore desired  them  not  to  think  of  laying  him  there,  till  that 
time  came,  when  they  should  make  a  solemn  and  universal 
departure  thither. 

We  read  nothing  what  became  of  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren, but  Josephus  saith  they  were  all  carried  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  be  buried :  for  they  had  the  same  desire, 
in  all  likelihood,  and  gave  the  same  charge  concerning  their 
bodies;,  to  keep  posterity  in  hope,  that  God  would  cer- 
tainly bring  them  thither.  Which  the  words  of  St.  Stephen 
also  may  seem  to  import,  when  he  saith,  (Acts  vii.  15, 16.) 
"  Jacob  died,  and  our  fathers,  and  were  carried  over  into 
Sychem,"  &c.  Though  we  read  of  none  of  their  fathers 
beside  Joseph ;  yet  it  seems  the  tradition  was,  that  they 
were  all  carried  thither,  after  his  example.  And  so  St. 
Jerome  saith,  that  he  saw  at  Sychem  the  sepulchres  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs.    (Epitaph.  Paulae,  cap.  6.) 

Ver.  26.  So  Joseph  died.]  After  he  had  taken  the  fore- 
named  oath  of  them,  and  assured  them  again  of  the  truth 
of  God's  promise:  which  were  the  last  things  he  did. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  strange  that  so  wise  and 
great  a  man  as  Joseph,  whose  dying  words,  one  cannot 
but  think,  would  have  left  a  deep  impression  upon  his  bre- 
thren, should  not  give  them  abundance  of  good  counsel  at 
his  departure  from  this  world:  and  lay  some  other  charge 
upon  them,  besides  this  of  carrying  up  his  bones  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  But  Moses  did  not  intend  to  write  all  that  ex- 
cellent men  said  and  did :  and  we  may  very  well  think, 
when  he  declared  his  steadfast  faith  in  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  (which  the  apostle  takes  notice  of,  Hebr.  xi. 
22.)  and  assured  them  God  would  perform  it,  he  enlarged 
himself  on  that  subject,  in  more  words  than  are  here  related. 

Being  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old.]  This  was  said  be- 
fore, (ver.  22.)  but  here  repeated,  to  signify  he  did  not  live 
a  year  beyond  it;  and  so  died  just  fifty-four  years  after  his 
father;  and  a  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt. 

A7id  they  embalmed  him.]  His  brethren  took  the  same 
care  of  his  body,  that  he  had  done  of  his  father's,  ver.  2. 
See  there.  For  that  Joseph  died  before  any  of  his  bre- 
thren, the  Jews  gather  from  Exod.  i.  6,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren."  He  first,  and  they 
followed  him.  But  not  content  with  this,  some  of  them 
adventure  to  tell  us  how  many  years  every  one  of  tliem 
lived ;  nay,  the  very  month  and  day  of  their  birth,  as  may 
be  seen  in  R.  Bechai.  Reuben,  for  instance,  they  say  was 
born  the  14tb  day  of  Cisleu,  and  died  when  he  was  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old,  &c. 

And  he  was  put  in   a   coffin  in  Egypt.]    To  be  pre- 
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served  in  that  chest  or  ark  (as  the  Hebrew  word  is  com- 
monly translated)  till  they  themselves  went  from  thence. 
Herodotus,  in  the  book  above  named  (Euterpe,  cap.  86. 
90.)  speaks  of  the  Omm,  chests,  wherein  dead  bodies  were 
enclosed  after  their  embalming :  which  they  laid  kv  oiKnuari 
OtiKoi^t,  in  the  house  or  cell  where  these  chests  were  repo- 
sited,  reared  against  the  wall  of  it.  Whether  Joseph's 
coffin  was  put  into  such  a  common  repository,  or  rather 
preserved  in  a  place  by  it,  we  cannot  determine.  But  the 
Chaldee  hath  an  odd  conceit,  (as  G.  Schikkard  observes  in 
his  Jus  Regium,  p.  159.)  that  it  was  kept  in  the  river  Nile. 
WTiich  arose,  perhaps,  from  a  mistake  of  the  relation 
which  that  author  had  met  withal,  of  the  place  where  they 
laid  their  bodies :  which  were  let  down  very  deep  wells,  or 
vaults  some  call  them  (some  of  which  were  not  far  from 
the  river  Nile),  and  so  put  into  a  cave,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  those  wells.  For  so  F.  Vansleb  and  others, 
who  have  gone  to  search  for  mummies,  describe  the  place 
where  they  lie :  and  tell  us  they  found  some  of  the  coffins 
made  of  wood  (not  putrified  to  this  day),  and  others  of 
clothes  pasted  together,  forty  times  double;  which  were 
as  strong  as  wood,  and  not  at  all  rotten. 


The  reader  cannot  but  observe,  that  from  the  time  of 
Joseph's  advancement  to  the  government,  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  i.  e.  for  eighty  years,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
death  of  any  king  in  Egypt.  For  it  was  not  Moses's  inten- 
tion to  write  the  history  of  that  kingdom,  or  to  give  us  the 
series  of  their  kings :  but  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
series  of  the  patriarchs,  and  give  some  account  of  them, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time.  All  other  things  must 
be  learned  out  of  other  authors.  And,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  whom  Jac.  Capellus  follows,  the  first  king  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (when  the  Egyptian  history  he  makes 
account  ceased  to  be  fabulous)  was  Amos  :  whose  dream 
Joseph  interpreted,  and  was  by  him  preferred.  After  he 
had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  Che- 
bros ;  who  reigned  thirteen  years.  Next  to  whom  was 
Amenophis  (as  much  as  to  say,  a  servant  of  Noph,  i.  e. 
Memphis),  who  reigned  twenty-one  years:  and  then  left 
the  kingdom  to  Mephres,  who  held  it  twelve  years.  To 
whom  Josephus,  out  of  Manetho,  substitutes  Amersis, 
and  says  he  reigned  twenty-two  years.  And  then  suc- 
ceeded Mephramuthosis,  who  reigned  twenty-six  years: 
in  the  beginning  of  whose  time  Joseph  died. 


THE 
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CHAP.  I. 

X  HIS  book  hath  its  name  from  the  principal  subject  of 
it,  viz.  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
For  so  the  Greek  word  "E^oSoc  signifies,  going  out,  or  de- 
parting from  one  place  to  another.  It  contains  a  history 
of  about  a  hundred  forty  and  five  years  (some  make  it  two 
or  three  years  less)  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tabernacle.  For  it  treats  of  several  things 
which  went  before  their  departure,  and  which  followed 
after  it :  but  they  all  relate  to  that,  and  depend  upon  it. 

Ver.  1.  Now  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel 
which  came  into  Egypt,  &c.]  Being  to  relate  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  it  was  very  proper 
first  to  set  down  the  number  of  those  who  came  into  it; 
and  the  heads  of  them :  whereby  it  might  the  better  appear 
also  how  God  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Abraham,  of 
multiplying  his  seed :  which  Moses  had  recorded  in  his  first 
book  (Genesis),  where  he  shews  this  promise  was  made  at 
that  very  time,  when  he  declared,  after  a  long  affliction  in 
Egypt,  he  would  conduct  his  posterity  into  Canaan,  (Gen. 
XV.  5. 13. 18.) 


Ver.  2,  3, 4.  Reuben,  Simeon,  &c.]  He  doth  not  set  down 
their  names  (in  these  three  verses)  according  to  their  birth : 
but  first  the  children  of  Leah ;  then  one  of  Rachel's ;  and 
then  those  of  his  handmaids :  and  last  of  all  (in  the  next 
verses)  Joseph,  who  was  in  Egypt  before. 

Ver.  5.  And  all  the  souls.]  i.  e.  Persons. 

Who  came  out  of  the  loins.]  In  the  Hebrew,  out  of  the 
thigh,  which  signifies  that  part  whereby  mankind  is  propa- 
gated :  as  was  observed  upon  Gen.  xlvi.  26.  And  so  the 
author  of  the  Tripartite  history  uses  the  woTd  femur,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  of  Benjamin,  (as  Bochart  ob- 
serves, par.  ii.  Hierozoic.  lib.  v.  cap.  15.)  "  Aliumrursum 
acutum  Calamum  in  ejus  femur,  undo  humana  origo  de- 
scendit,  jussit  immitti." 

For  Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.]  In  the  Hebrew 
the  particle  vau  (which  we  commonly  translate  and,  and 
here  for)  sometimes  also  signifies  with :  (see  Gen.  iv.  20.) 
And  so  it  doth  in  this  place :  which  should  be  translated 
seventy  souls,  with  Joseph;  who  was  in  Egypt  already.  For 
Joseph  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  seventy,  but  reckoned 
among  them;  to  make  up  that  number:  as  appears  from 
Gen.  xlvi. 

Ver.  6.  And  Joseph  died.]  See  Gen.  1,  2G. 
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And  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation.]  All  that 
came  with  Jacob  into  E^ypt. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  &c.] 
Here  are  several  words  for  tlie  same  thing;  to  shew  their 
extraordinary  increase,  beyond  what  was  usual  in  that  or 
any  other  country.  And  because  there  are  six  words  in 
all,  to  express  this  f^e&t  increase,  some  of  the  Hebrews 
conclude  they  brought  forth  six  children  at  a  birth.  Which 
others  of  them  gather  from  the  second  word  here  used, 
jischretzu:  which  is  a  word  wlicreby  the  increase  of  fishes 
is  expressed  in  Gen.  i.  20.  So  Theodoric  Hackspan  ob- 
serves out  of  Baal-hatturim  and  Jalkut,  and  thinks  the 
tradition  is  not  to  be  rejected,  because  they  bring  frivolous 
conceits  to  support  it.  For  Aristotle  saith  (lib.  vii.  Histor. 
Animal,  cap.  4.)  the  Egyptian  women  were  so  fruitful, 
tlmt  some  of  them  at  four  births  brought  twenty  children. 
No  wonder  then,  if  some  of  the  Israelites  brought  six  at  a 
time,  by  the  extraordinary  blessing  of  God  upon  them. 
For  Caspar  Schottus  names  the  wife  of  a  citizen  in  Flo- 
rence, who  had  two-and-fifty  children,  and  never  brought 
less  than  three  at  a  birth;  lib.  iii.  Phys.  Curiosa;,  cap.  29. 
where  he  hath  collected  a  vast  number  of  examples  of 
such  strange  fruitfulness. 

But  nobody  hath  explained  this  verse  more  soberly  and 
nnexceptiouably  than  Abarbinel ;  who  considers  every  one 
of  the  words  here  used  very  judiciously ;  and  shews  they 
are  not  multiplied  in  vain.     For,  as  the  first  word. 

Were  fruitfid]  Signifies,  he  thinks,  that  none  among 
them  were  barren,  but  brought  forth  every  year,  as  trees 
are  wont  to  do ;  so  the  next  word. 

And  increased  abundantly}  Signifies,  that  they  com- 
monly brought  forth  more  than  one  at  a  time,  as  creeping 
things  do ;  to  which  this  word  alludes.  And  because  when 
more  than  one  are  born  at  a  birth,  they  are  frequently  very 
weak,  and  not  long-lived;  therefore  he  adds. 

And  multiplied.]  Which  signifies,  that  they  grew  up  to 
be  men  and  women ;  and  lived  to  have  children  of  their 
own.  And  those  not  feeble,  but  lusty  and  strong ;  as  the 
next  words,  he  thinks,  import,  waxed  exceeding  mighty: 
of  which  more  presently. 

Now  this  vast  increase  began  at  their  first  coming  into 
Egypt,  (Gen.  xlvii.  27,  28.)  and  so  continued  till  the  death 
of  all  that  generation,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
When  it  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptians; 
who  thought  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  them :  for  the 
Israelites  having  multiplied  exceedingly,  during  the  space  of 
seventeen  years,  that  Jacob  lived  in  Egypt ;  there  is  no 
doubt  they  increased  proportionably  in  the  space  of  fifty- 
four  years  more,  which  Joseph  lived  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  And  so  in  sixty-four  years  more,  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  must  needs  be  grown  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  fill  the  country.  So  that  in  eighty  years 
more,  they  were  increased  to  six  hundred  thousand  men 
besides  children,  (Exod.  xii.  37.)  And  the  next  year  their 
number  being  taken,  they  were  found  to  be  six  hundred 
and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward  ;  as  we  read.  Numb.  i.  45, 46.  And 
therefore,  reckoning  women,  children,  and  youths  under 
the  age  of  twenty,  we  cannot  but  think  they  were  three 
times  as  many :  or  perhaps  two  millions.  Which  is  not 
incredible,  by  a  moderate  computation,  if  we  consider  how 
many  might  spring  from  seventy  persons  in  the  space  of 


two  hundred  and  fittecn  years  (which  the  forenamed  sums 
make),  as  Bonfrcrius,  and  several  others  from  him  in  our 
own  language,  have  been  at  the  pains  to  demonstrate. 

And  waxed  exceeding  mighty.]  This  is  commonly  thought 
to  signify,  that  they  were  not  only  numerous,  but  robust 
and  strong.  And  it  may  as  well  denote,  that  their  vast 
numbers  made  them  very  formidable  to  the  Egyptians: 
who  began,  it  appears  by  the  sequel,  to  be  jealous  of  their 
power,  if  they  should  have  a  will  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  them. 

And  the  land  was  filled  with  them.]  i.  e.  The  land  of 
Goshen ;  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of  the  lower  Egypt. 

Ver.  8.  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt.] 
Some  by  a  neiv  king  understand  a  king  of  another  family, 
or  race  (as  Josephus  interprets  it),  nay,  a  stranger  of  an- 
other nation  :  just  as  new  gods  are  strange  gods,  in  Scrip- 
ture language.  Thus  Sir  John  Marsham ;  and  then  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  he  knew  not  Joseph,  as  it  here  follows.  But 
this  is  not  certain :  and  the  conceit  whereby  Aben  Ezra 
justifies  it  (which  is,  that  the  word  rose  up  implies  as  much), 
is  justly  censured  by  Abarbinel  as  frivolous ;  it  being  the 
common  word,  which  is  used  every  where,  when  a  new 
king  succeeds  his  predecessor.  It  is  most  likely  therefore 
that  Moses  means  no  more,  but  that  the  king  in  whose  time 
Joseph  died,  being  dead  likewise  (who  many  take  to  have 
been  Mephramuthosis),  and  another  after  him,  whom  they 
call  Thutmosis ;  the  next  successor  in  the  throne  (Amcno- 
phis)  either  had  heard  nothing  of  Joseph,  or  did  not  mind 
what  was  said  of  him.  Our  great  primate  of  Ireland  gives 
a  diflferent  account  of  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings; 
and  takes  this  king  to  have  been  Bamasses  Miamum :  but 
still  supposes  him  to  have  been  of  the  old  line,  and  not  a 
stranger. 

Who  knew  not  Joseph.]  There  is  no  doubt  that  Joseph 
died,  as  he  lived,  in  high  esteem  and  great  reputation  in 
that  country :  and  that  his  memory  continued  precious,  as 
long  as  any  of  that  generation  lasted.  For  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  saith  (lib.  i.)  that  the  Egyptians  above  all  other 
people,  ivxapioTwc  SioKHcrOai  npog  trav  to  tvepysrovv,  were 
disposed  to  be  grateful  to  all  those  who  had  any  way  me- 
rited  of  them:  looking  upon  the  requital  of  the  kindness  of 
benefactors  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of  human 
life.  And  something  to  the  same  purpose  is  noted  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (lib.  i.  Strom,  p.  .SOJl.)  where,  having 
said  that  barbarous  nations  highly  honoured  avrCov  vofxodi- 
Toc  KOI  S(8o(7KaXouc,  their  lawgivers  and  instructors,  whom 
they  called  gods;  he  presently  adds,  that  the  Egyptians, 
WioXojiaav  ciKpifiioQ,  were  very  careful  to  deify  such  persons. 
But  if  this  was  their  inclination,  in  times  so  ancient  as 
those  of  Moses,  we  must  not  think  them  all  to  have  been 
so  disposed  ;  or  that  time  did  not  obliterate  the  memory  of 
benefits.  For  this  prince  (whom  Artapanus  in  Eusebius, 
lib.  ix.  Praep.  Evang.  cap.  27.  calls  Palamanothes,  so  un- 
certain is  his  name)  not  having  seen  Joseph  himself,  nor 
having  any  knowledge  perhaps  of  the  benefits  his  country 
had  received  by  his  means,  did  not  treat  his  kindred  so 
kindly  as  they  had  been  used  in  former  times.  But  this 
phrase,  he  knew  not,  is  commonly  interpreted  he  regarded 
not  the  services  which  Joseph  had  done ;  of  which  he  is 
supposed  not  to  have  been  ignorant.  For  words  of  know- 
ledge, in  Scripture,  include  the  aficctions  also.  As  God  is 
said  to  know  those  whom  he  loves ;  and  not  to  know  thos« 
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whom  he  doth  not  love,  (Psalm  i.  6.  Matth.  vii.  23.) 
Whence  the  Jews  have  rai.sed  this  observation,  that  he  who 
forgets  the  benefits  he  hath  received  from  other  men,  at  last 
forgets  those  he  hath  received  from  God.  For  he  of  whom 
it  is  said  here,  that  he  knew  not  Joseph;  said,  not  long 
after,  /  know  not  the  Lord,  (ver.  2.)  But  this  is  grounded 
upon  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  another  Pharaoh,  long  after 
this  king,  who  spake  those  words. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said  unto  his  people.]  He  cdled  a  coun- 
cil of  the  great  men  of  the  nation :  to  whom  he  represent- 
ed how  necessary  it  was  to  lessen  the  number,  and  weaken 
the  power,  of  the  Israelites. 

Behold,  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and 
mightier  than  we.]  This  was  not  true  (unless  he  meant  that 
no  part  of  Egypt  of  that  bigness  had  so  many  people  and 
so  strong  as  the  Israelites  in  Goshen),  but  he  said  it  to 
awaken  his  people  to  consider  how  to  suppress  them.  And 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  their  power,  or  out  of  popularity 
would,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  give  a  proof  of  his 
care  of  his  people  by  suppressing  foreigners. 

Ver.  10.  Come  on.]  The  Hebrew  word  Imbah  is  some- 
times used  in  petitions,  (Psalm  Ix.  ult.)  but  most  common- 
ly in  exhortations ;  w  hen  men  excite  and  stir  up  one  an- 
other, not  to  be  slack  in  any  business.  (See  Gen,  xi.  3.) 

Let  us  deal  ivisely  with  them.]  He  would  not  go  about  to 
destroy  them  by  force,  being  loath  to  lose  so  many  sub- 
jects ;  but  was  desirous  to  diminish  them  by  subtle  devices. 

Lest  they  multiply.]  Grow  still  more  numerous  and 
mighty. 

Lest  when  there  falls  out  any  war.]  With  the  Arabians, 
Ethiopians,  or  other  neighbouring  nations.  For  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  means  the  ancient  Egyptians 
(with  whom  the  Israelites  had  lived  in  great  friendship, 
but  now  were  expelled  by  the  shepherd  kings),  and  the 
people  of  Thebais ;  who  at  length  made  war  with  those 
kings,  who  reigned  in  the  lower  Egypt.  This  is  Sir  J. 
Marsham's  conjecture  (in  his  Canon  Chron.  sec.  viii.) 
which  I  thought  good  to  mention,  though  I  do  not  follow  it. 

They  join  also  to  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us.]  As 
it  was  natural  for  men  to  do,  who  were  under  grievous  op- 
pressions ;  and  hoped  thereby  for  relief. 

Atid  so  get  them  out  of  the  land.]  They  had  heard  the 
Israelites  discourse,  it  is  likely,  that  they  never  meant  al- 
ways to  stay  there  ;  their  fathers  coming  only  to  sojourn 
in  Egypt :  and  the  nearer  the  time  approached,  when  God 
promised  to  bring  them  from  thence,  the  more,  we  may 
well  think,  they  spake  of  it.  Which  raised  this  jealousy, 
that,  in  case  of  any  war,  they  would  join  with  their  enemies, 
that  by  their  assistance  they  might  be  delivered. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters, 
&c.]  This  was  the  result  of  the  council ;  that  they  should 
be  brought  low  by  laying  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  to 
squeeze  them  of  their  money ;  and  by  making  them  labour 
very  hard,  whereby  they  thought  to  weaken  their  bodies. 
For  the  Hebrew  word  missim  coming  from  mas,  which  sig- 
nifies tribute,  it  may  be  reasonably  thought,  that  these  task- 
masters (as  we  call  them)  exacted  great  sums  of  money  of 
them,  as  well  as  afflicted  them  with  their  burdens,  i.e.  hard 
labour  of  all  sorts,  as  the  eastern  writers  expound  it. 

And  they  built  for  Pharaoh.]  They  did  not  labour  for 
themselves,  ])ut  for  the  king;  who,  it  is  likely,  gave  them 
no  wages;  but  used  them  as  mere  slaves. 

VOL.  I. 


Treasure  cities.]  Fortified  cities,  wherein  he  had  his 
magazines  (as  we  now  speak)  of  all  sort  of  ammunition, 
and  stores  of  corn,  and  public  provisions  ;  as  well  as  trea- 
sures of  money.  For  so  we  translate  this  word  miske- 
noth,  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  xvii.  12.  storehouses:  and  xxxvi.  28. 
storehouses  for  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.  There  was  great 
labour,  no  doubt,  employed  in  building  such  cities  ;  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  towers,  and  deep  ditches,  &c. 

Pithom.]  This  is  thought  by  Bochart  to  be  the  city  which 
Herodotus  calls  UaTovfiog,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  158.)  but  Herodo- 
tus there  saith  it  was  woXig  rije  'Apa)3iac,  a  city  of  Arabia. 
And  therefore  Sir  J.  Marsham's  conjecture  seems  more 
reasonable,  who  takes  it  for  Pelusium  :  which  was  the 
most  ancient  fortified  place  in  Egypt ;  called  by  Ezekiel, 
(xxx.  15.)  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  and  by  Suidas,  long  after 
him,  icXftc  Tov  Al'yvirTov,  the  key  of  Egypt :  because  it  was 
the  inlet  from  Syria  into  this  country.  Which  was  the 
reason,  as  Diodorus  saith,  (lib.  xv.)  that  they  most  of  all 
fortified  to  TltXavaiaKov  arofia,  as  his  words  are.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  signification  of  Pithom,  if  C.  Chytraeus 
guesses  aright,  which  is  as  much  as  pi  and  tehom,  i.  e.  the 
mouth  of  the  deep :  being  seated  near  the  sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  And  thus  I  find  it  ex- 
pounded in  the  Talmud,  Tit,  Sota,  in  the  Gemara,  cap.  1. 
§.  32. 

And  Rameses.]  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit  of  Benjamin 
Tudelensis  that  this  city  is  that  caUed  Ein-Alscliemes,  i.  e. 
the  fountain  of  the  sun;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis,  (See  his 
Itiner.  p.  120.  and  L'Empereur's  Annot.  p.  223.)  For  the 
city  was  in  the  upper  Egypt ;  whereas  Rameses  was  in  the 
lower,  in  the  land  of  Goshen;  and  gave  name  to  the  whole 
country  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  (Gen.  xlvii.  11.)  And, 
it  is  most  likely,  it  was  a  frontier  town,  which  lay  in  the 
entrance  of  Egypt  from  Arabia,  or  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  They  that  take  the  name  of  the  king  who 
now  reigned  to  have  been  Rameses,  think  this  city  had  its 
name  from  him,  and  the  other  called  Pithom  (as  Mercator 
thinks)  from  the  name  of  his  queen. 

Ver.  12.  But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they 
multiplied  and  grew.]  Here  is  a  new  word,  difi"erent  from 
all  the  former  (ver.  7.)  to  express  their  extraordinary  in- 
crease ;  for  so  jiphrots  signifies,  breaking  out ;  as  water 
doth  which  bursts  out  with  a  greater  force,  when  it  hath 
been  pent  up.  This,  as  St.  Austin  observes,  (lib.  8.  de  Civ. 
Dei.  cap.  6.)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  blessing,  for 
naturally  tiresome  labours  would  have  dispirited  them,  and 
made  them  less  fruitful. 

And  they  were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.] 
It  vexed  them  to  see  this  device  prove  so  unsuccessful, 
that  it  promoted  what  they  thought  to  hinder. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Egyptians  ;  rather  therefore.]  The 
Egyptians  resolved  to  take  a  more  severe  course  with 
them. 

Made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour.]  ■  Used 
them  more  tyrannically  and  cruelly ;  without  any  mercy : 
whereby  their  strength,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  broken, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies.  Some  of  the  Jews  think 
they  beat  and  scourged  them  sorely. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  made  their  life  bitter.]  The  Hebrews 
call  all  things  bitter,  which  extremely  grieve  and  afllict  the 
soul,  (Gen.  xxvii.  34.  Lament,  iii.  15.)  Whence  Naomi 
bids  her  daughters  call  her  no  mpre  by  that  pleasant  name, 
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but  call  her  Mara,  i.  e.  bitter:  bccaase  of  the  very  great 
afflictions  she  had  endured  in  a  strange  country. 

With  hard  bondage.}  Such  drudgery  as  if  they  had  been 
mere  bond-slaves. 

In  mortar  and  in  brick.]  n?|Xoi»  tic  nXtv^ov  (Txrinarl^ovrtf;, 
by  vutkiny  clay  into  bricks  (as  Philo  well  interprets  it, 
lib.  i.  de  Vita  Mosis),  or  in  working  the  clay,  and  then 
turning  it  into  bricks.  And  so  Bochart  expounds  it,  by 
the  figure  of  iv  Sia  Svoiv,  lateribus  ex  luto  conficiendis. 
There  was  great  store  of  clay  in  that  place;  Pelusium  (one 
of  the  cities  which  they  built)  having  its  name  from  thence, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Hebrew  languages.  For  sin 
signifies  the  same  with  ttjjAoc,  clay  or  dirt. 

And  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  &c.]  Not 
merely  in  ploughing,  &c.  but  in  digging  trenches,  to  con- 
vey the  water  of  Nile  into  their  ground  (as  Philo  expounds 
it),  and  in  cleansing  those  trenches  that  had  been  formerly 
made  ;  and  in  carrying  dung,  as  others  add,  into  the  field ; 
and  such-like  nasty  services.  And  all  these,  Moses  adds, 
were  rigorously  exacted  of  them :  i.  e.  they  did  all  they 
could  to  break  their  hearts,  as  we  speak. 

Ver.  15.  And  tlie  king  spake  to  tlie  Hebrew  midwives.] 
The  former  device  failing  him,  or  contributing  little  to  his 
end,  he  betakes  himself  to  one  that,  if  it  were  pursued, 
could  not  but  prove  efiectual.  Some  will  have  these  mid- 
wives  to  have  been  Egyptians,  but  called  Hebrew,  because 
the  women  of  that  nation  made  use  of  their  assistance, 
when  they  were  in  labour.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Hebrews  had  not  midwives  of  their  nation,  or  that  Pharaoh 
would  impose  his  midwives  upon  them,  and  let  them  have 
none  else ;  for  that  would  have  too  plainly  discovered  his 
drilt ;  whereas  he  intended  to  hide  it,  and  to  act  cunningly 
against  them,  (ver.  10.) 

The  name  of  the  one  was  Siphrah,  &c.]  We  cannot  well 
think  there  were  only  two  midwives,  to  serve  the  whole 
nation :  but  these  were  tlie  chief;  who  had  the  rest  under 
their  government,  and  gave  orders  and  directions  to  them. 
So  Aben  Ezra ;  whom  Abarbinel  contradicts ;  but  with 
slight  reasons,  to  advance  a  subtle  rather  than  solid  con- 
ceit of  his  own ;  that  every  woman  in  Egypt  had  two  mid- 
wives,  and  those  were  the  common  names  of  them,  signi- 
fying what  each  of  them  was  to  do  for  the  women  in  tra- 
vail. There  are  those  among  the  Jews  who  have  fancied 
Jochabed  the  mother  of  Moses  to  be  one  of  those  here 
named :  and  some  of  them,  who  are  pleased  with  seeming 
ignorant  of  nothing,  say  she  is  the  person  here  called 
Siphrah:  her  daughter  Miriam  being  the  other,  called 
Puah  :  so  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 

Ver.  IG.  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife,  &c.]  Are 
called  to  their  assistance  in  their  labour. 

And  see  them  upon  the  stoob.]  The  Hebrew  word  obana- 
jim,  which  we  translate  stools,  is  so  obscure,  that  the  LXX, 
content  themselves  to  translate  this  passage  thus,  wheti 
you  see  them  delivered :  which  fully  expresses  the  sense ; 
and  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  meaning,  if  we  take  stools 
for  such  seats  as  are  purposely  contrived  for  labouring 
women  to  .sit  on,  that  the  midwives  might  the  belter  do 
their  office.  For  they  could  not  tell  whether  they  brought 
forth  male  or  female,  till  they  were  delivered  :  unless  the 
Hebrew  doctors  say  true,  who  constantly  aflirm  that  boys 
come  into  the  world  with  their  faces  downwards,  and  girls 
with  their  faces  upwards ;  whereby  they  might  know  what 


sex  a  child  was  of  before  it  was  quite  bom.  (See  Tit.  Sola 
in  the  Gcmara,  cap.  1.  sect.  33.> 

If  it  be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him.']  The  Egyptians 
feared  the  men  of  Israel  only ;  without  whom  they  could 
have  no  children  at  all,  but  such  as  would  be  half 
Egyptians;  and  in  time  be  wholly  ingrafted  into  that 
nation. 

But  if  it  be  a  daughter  then  she  shall  live.]  For,  as  Cle- 
mens Alexandr.  well  observes,  (lib.  i.  Stromat.  p.  343.) 
aa^tvl^  ilgnoXtfiov  yvvfj,  women  are  feeble  and  unfit  for  war; 
therefore  they  had  no  fear  of  them,  but  reserved  them  to 
increase  the  Egyptian  breed. 

Ver.  17.  But  the  midwives  feared  God,  &c.]  They  that 
take  them  for  Egyptians,  say  these  midwives  were  pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion.  But  such  faith  in  God,  as 
made  them  not  fear  a  great  king,  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  any  but  those  who  had  been  always  bred  up  in  a  deep 
sense  of  his  Divine  Majesty.  Which  gave  them  such 
courage,  that,  as  Chytrseus  expresseth  it  in  Herodotus's 
phrase,  (which  is  in  a  manner  the  same  with  St.  Peter's, 
Acts  V.  29.)  TO  TOW  Qtov  TrptafHrepa  lirouvvro  ri  to  rwv 
avdpi!)wwv,  they  made  account  the  things  of  God  were  to  be 
preferred  before  those  of  men :  and  therefore  would  not 
obey  the  king's  command,  by  doing  contrary  unto  God's. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  king  called  for  the  midwives.]  Sent  out 
a  summons  to  appear  before  him. 

And  said  unto  them.  Why  have  ye  done  this  thing,  &c.] 
Tlieir  being  questioned  for  their  disobedience,  made  their 
constancy  the  more  remarkable. 

Ver.  19.  For  they  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere  the 
midwives  come  in  unto  them.]  It  doth  not  appear  that  these 
midwives  told  a  lie,  but  only  concealed  some  of  the  truth : 
which  is  not  unlawful,  but  commendable,  when  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  innocent.  For  many  of  the  Hebrew  women  might 
be  such  as  they  are  described,  though  not  every  one  of 
them.  The  Hebrew  word  chajoth  signifies  three  things; 
either  vivaces,  i.  e.  lively,  or  obstetrices,  midwives  (as 
Kimchi  tells  us),  or  animantia,  living  creatures.  The  LXX. 
follow  the  first  notion,  and  so  do  we,  which  is  very  proper. 
Aquila  follows  the  second,  who  translates  this  passage 
thus,  Matai  yap  tlai,  Koi  irpiv  IXStTv  Tap  Malac  Tlicrovmv  ;  they 
can  do  the  office  of  midwives  themselves,  and  are  brought  to 
bed  before  we  can  get  to  them.  Thus  the  Vulgar  also  take 
it,  they  have  skill  in  midwifery.  And  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Moses  (as  several  other  Jews  do)  takes  it  in  the  third 
sense,  expounding  it  thus ;  tliey  are  like  other  living  crea- 
tures, who  do  not  need  any  midwives  to  help  their  young 
ones  into  the  world.  And  so  Rasi  also,  and  Theodotion, 
who  thus  translates  it,  ^woyovoixnv  avrai,  which  doth  not 
signify  (as  Gualmyn  observes),  tliey  bring  forth  living  chil- 
dren, hut  ad  instar  animantium  pariunt,  tliey  bring  forth  like 
animals.  Such  lively  women  undoubtedly  there  have  been, 
and  are  still  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  For  Varro  reports 
(lib.  ii.  de  R.  R.  cap.  10.)  that  the  women  of  Illyricum, 
when  they  found  their  pangs  coming,  were  wont  to  go  a 
little  aside  from  the  work  they  were  about,  and  presently 
were  delivered  of  a  child,  quern  non  peperisse,  sed  invenisse 
putes  ;  which  one  would  think  they  had  found,  not  brought 
forth  out  of  their  womb.  Which  place  our  Gataker  men- 
tioning in  his  Cinnus,  (p.  213.)  saith  it  is  credibly  reported, 
by  those  who  had  lived  there  a  great  while,  that  the  Irish 
women  sometimes  rise  from  table,   and   are   delivered. 
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and  return  to  the  company  again  before   all  be  taken 

away. 

Ver.  20.  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives, 
&c.]  He  rewarded  their  service ;  whereby  the  children  of 
Israel  still  more  vmltiplied,  and  waxed  very  mightij. 

Ver.  21.  Because  the  midwives  feared  God,  he  made  them 
hmises.]  These  words  seem  to  declare,  wherein  God  re- 
warded them;  which  was  in  making  them  houses.  Some 
indeed  (particularly  Mr.  Calvin)  refer  this  to  the  Israelites ; 
because  the  word  them  is  of  the  masculine  gender :  and 
therefore  cannot,  they  think,  be  meant  of  the  midwives ; 
but  must  be  interpr«'ted,  by  this  means  the  children  of  Israel 
were  exceedingly  increased.  But,  besides  that  this  was 
said  just  before,  it  is  not  unusual  in  Scripture,  when  the 
speech  is  of  women,  to  use  the  masculine  gender.  Thus 
Ruth  (i.  8.)  prays  for  her  daughters-in-law  in  these  words, 
"  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you ;"  where  in  the  Hebrew 
the  masculine  gender  is  used,  and  not  the  feminine.  But 
we  need  go  no  further  for  an  instance  of  this  than  the  very 
next  chapter  to  this,  (Exod.  ii.  17.)  where  Moses  is  said  to 
water  their  flock,  speaking  of  Jethro's  daughters,  and  the 
word  for  their  is  of  the  masculine  gender.  It  agrees  also 
best  with  the  whole  story,  to  take  it  so  here ;  that  God  made 
the  midwives  houses  (so  the  Chaldee  and  the  LXX.  un- 
derstand it),  that  is,  gave  them  a  numerous  offspring,  out 
of  which  arose  many  families,  which  in  Scripture  language 
are  called  houses:  (Gen.  xxx.  30.)  "  "When  shall  I  make 
myself  a  house  1"  (the  same  phrase  Avith  this,)  i.  e.  take  care 
of  my  own  family,  (Deut.  xxv.  9.  Ruth  iv.  5.)  Or  else  the 
meaning  may  be,  he  increased  their  estate,  and  gave  them 
great  riches  :  which  the  Psalmist  may  be  thought  to  mean, 
when  he  saith,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,"  (i.  e. 
preserve  and  increase  the  estate  of  a  family)  their  labour 
is  in  vain  that  endeavour  it.  (See  also  2  Sam.  vii.  11. Psalm 
cxiii.  J).)  Some  that  take  these  midwives  to  have  been 
Egyptian  women,  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  think 
the  sense  may  be,  that  they  married  to  Israelites,  and  God 
made  their  families  eminent  in  Israel. 

Ver.  22.  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying. 
Every  son,  &c.]  Not  being  able  to  elfect  his  end  by  the 
midwives,  he  commanded  every  body  to  inform  his  officers 
when  any  Hebrew  woman  fell  in  labour,  and  appointed 
searchers  (it  is  likely)  to  examine  whether  they  were  deli- 
vered of  male  or  female,  and  to  act  according  to  what  is 
here  ordered.  Some,  that  understand  the  foregoing  words 
of  the  Israelites,  make  this  the  sense  of  the  two  last  verses : 
Because  the  midwives  feared  God,  and  thereby  the  families 
of  the  Israelites  were  increased,  not  diminished;  Pharaoh 
took  a  new  course,  and  charged  all  his  people  to  see  that 
done,  which  the  midwives  refused.  The  Jews  (in  the  book 
called  the  Life  of  Moses),  say  that  many  of  their  people, 
upon  this  decree  of  Pharaoh,  resolved  not  to  marry,  or  not 
to  come  near  their  wives :  and  those  who  did,  were  forced 
to  have  them  brought  to  bed  alone,  and  throw  their  chil- 
dren into  the  fields,  where  the  angels  took  care  of  them,  &c. 
But  this  is  confuted  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 
And  yet  they  are  so  fond  of  such  fables,  that  in  one  of  their 
Medraschim  (or  books  of  homilies)  they  say  God  made 
milk  to  come  out  of  one  stone,  and  honey  out  of  another, 
to  suckle  them,  while  they  lay  hid  in  the  earth.  (See  Bux- 
torf.  of  the  education  of  their  children,  Synag.  Judaic, 
cap.  7.) 


CHAP.  II. 


Ver.  1.  Jm-ND  there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi, 
&c.]  We  are  told  both  the  man's  name,  and  the  woman's 
whom  he  married,  (Exod.  vi.  20.  Numb.  xxvi.  59.). Where 
Amram,  grandson  of  Levi,  is  said  to  have  been  Moses's 
father ;  and  Jochabed,  daughter  of  Levi,  to  have  been  his 
mother.  So  Amram  married  his  father's  sister  (as  the  text 
expressly  tells  us),  which  Moses  was  so  ingenuous  as  not 
to  conceal,  though  it  might  not  be  for  his  credit  in  future 
ages:  when  such  marriages  were  forbidden  by  that  law 
which  he  gave  them  from  God ;  though  practised  before  the 
giving  of  his  law.  (See  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.  9.)  The  Jews  also,  fancying  his  mother  Jochabed  to 
have  been  born  as  soon  as  the  Israelites  came  into  Egypt, 
make  the  birth  of  Moses  a  miracle  :  because  she  must  be, 
by  that  account,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he 
was  born.  But  it  may  as  well  be  thought  that  he  was  bom 
to  Levi  in  his  old  age,  by  another  wife ;  and  so  she  was 
younger  than  her  nephew  Amram,  and  but  his  half  sister. 
Which  makes  their  marriage  no  more  strange  than  Abra- 
ham's marriage  with  Sarah.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  she 
was  his  father's  sister  (in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word),  but 
might  be  only  one  of  his  cousins,  who  in  Scripture  are  fre- 
quently called  sisters.  And  then,  when  it  is  said  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Levi,  the  meaning  must  be,  his  grand- 
daughter, or  the  child  perhaps  of  one  of  his  grand-daugh- 
ters :  who,  in  these  writings,  are  commonly  called  daugh- 
ters. And  so  all  the  objections  against  this  marriage 
vanish ;  and  the  first  words  of  this  verse  expound  the  last : 
A  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi ; 
that  is,  one  of  the  same  house  or  family.     But  see  vi.  20. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son.]  She 
had  one  before  this,  viz.  Aaron ;  who,  it  is  probable,  was 
born  before  this  persecution  begun,  being  three  years  older 
than  Moses,  (vii.  7.) 

And  when  she  saw  him,  that  he  was  a  goodly  child.']  His 
goodly  aspect  (which  seems  to  have  been  an  early  indica- 
tion of  his  future  greatness)  is  taken  notice  of  by  strangers  ; 
particularly  by  Justin  out  of  Trogus,  an  ancient  heathen 
historian,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.  where  he  saith.  That  besides 
the  inheritance  of  his  father's  knowledge  (whom  he  takes  to 
have  been  Joseph),  "  etiam  formae  pulchritudo  comraenda- 
bat,"  the  gracefulness  of  his  person  recommended  him  to 
others.  Insomuch,  that  the  whole  fable  of  Adonis  among 
the  heathen  was  framed  (as  Iluetius  conjectures)  out  of 
this  story  of  Moses.  For  Apollodorus  relates  (lib.  iii.) 
how  Venus,  admiring  the  great  beauty  of  the  infant,  took 
him  away  privily,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gods ;  and, 
hiding  him  in  an  ark,  delivered  him  to  Proserpine,  &c.  (See 
Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  3.  n.  3.) 

She  hid  him  three  months.']  R.  Simeon,  in  Pirke  Eliezer, 
(cap.  48.)  saith,  she  hid  him  in  a  vault  under  ground.  But 
in  Sota  they  say  (in  the  Gemara,  cap.  i.  sect.  38.)  he  being 
hid  in  a  secret  inner  room  of  their  house,  was  in  danger  to 
be  detected  by  his  crying;  when  some  of  the  Egyptians 
came  into  the  outer  room,  and  brought  a  crying  child  with 
them  on  purpose ;  supposing  the  Israelites'  infants  would 
answer,  if  any  were  in  the  house.  But  there  is  no  certainty 
of  this. 

Ver.  3.    And  when  she  could  no  longer  hide  him.]    Some 
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discovery  being  made  of  him,  by  some  means  or  other,  by 
their  neighbours ;  or  the  search  after  new-born  children 
being  now  more  narrow  and  diligent ;  she  thought  he  could 
be  no  longer  concealed,  and  tlieretbre  resolved  to  expose 
him,  in  the  manner  following. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes.]  Or  of  wicker:  for 
Kimchi  observes  the  Hebrew  word  gome  signifies  the  light- 
est wood.  Patricides,  an  Arabian  writer,  saith  it  was  made 
of  that  which  the  ancients  call  papyrus:  and  so  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  343. 
Ik  (i'tfiXov  T^c  ijx'^plo"  (twDoc  ri  7ro«»i<Ta/i£vot),  which  was  a 
frulex  tliat  grew  particularly  upon  the  banks  of  Nile,  as 
Salmasius  shews  in  Solin.  p.  1002,  &c. 

And  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch.']  Of  this  word 
slime,  see  Gen.  xi.  3.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  was 
used  within,  and  pitch  without,  to  keep  the  water  from 
coming  into  the  ark.  And  so  I  find  in  the  Gemara  of  that 
title,  in  the  Talmud  called  Sota,  (cap.  i.  sect.  29.)  where 
this  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition.  Only  they 
say,  as  many  of  the  rabbins  do,  that  chetnar  signifies  plas- 
ter, not  bitumen :  because  the  bad  smell  of  that,  they  think, 
would  have  been  noisome  to  the  child.  R.  Solomon's  opi- 
nion is,  that  it  was  pitched  both  within  and  without ;  and 
plastered  within  over  the  pitch. 

And  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink.]  That  it 
might  not  be  carried  away  with  the  stream ;  but  she  might 
come  in  the  night  and  suckle  it.  Some  think  that  the  ark, 
notwithstanding,  was  made  below  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
that,  if  it  should  chance  to  be  carried  from  among  the  flags 
upon  the  shore,  it  might  swim  in  the  river.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Egyptians  made  ships  of  the  forenamed  reed,  as 
we  find  in  Pliny  and  Solinus,  who  both  mention  papyra- 
ce(e  naves ;  and  in  Theophrastus,  who  mentions  nXoIa  t? 
avTov,  speaking  of  papyrus:  aS  Salmasius  observes  in  his 
Plin.  Exercit.  p.  1003.  1115,  1116.  Herodotus  also  men- 
tions, nXoTa  Ik  T»7e  oKav&nc  irouvfiiva,  in  his  Euterpe,  cap. 
xcvi.  (See  Isa.  xviii.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off,  to  wit  what,  &c.]  By 
her  mother's  order  no  doubt ;  that  she  might  not  seem  to 
be  set  there,  on  purpose  to  watch  him.  We  read  of  no 
other  sister  he  had  but  Miriam,  (Numb.  xxvi.  59.)  who 
therefore  is  thought  to  be  the  person. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.]  Called  Thermutis 
by  Josephus,  (lib.  ii.  Antiq.  cap.  5.)  but  by  Artapanus,  in 
Eusebius's  Praepar.  Evang.  (lib.ix.  cap.  27.)  called  Meris, 
or  Merris.  Which  is  her  name,  as  Jacobus  Capellus  ob- 
serves, in  his  Fasti  Siculi.  The  same  Artapanus  there 
says,  she  was  married  to  Ceneplires,  king  of  the  country 
above  Memphis;  but  had  no  child  by  him.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says  the  same,  that  she  was  not  only  a  mar- 
ried woman,  but  had  been  long  married,  without  being 
with  child,  tikvov  St  itri^v/jiovaa,  but  very  desirous  to  have 
one.  (Lib.  i.  Strom,  p.  Ji43.) 

Come  doum  to  wash  herself  at  the  river.]  Not  for  plea- 
sure, but  for  purification :  this  being  an  ancient  rite  of  re- 
ligion in  all  nations,  to  cleanse  themselves,  by  washing 
their  bodies,  after  any  defilement.  Thus  Philo  seems  to 
understand  it,  in  his  book  of  the  Life  of  Moses :  where, 
speaking  of  this  matter,  he  uses  the  word  irtpippavri'ipia, 
which  is  proper  to  sacred  cleansing.  And  it  seems  far  more 
probable,  than  that  the  scorching  heat  of  the  weather 
(caused  by  an  extraordinary  hand  of  God)  made  her  be- 


take herself  to  the  cool  streams  for  her  refreshment  (as  the 
tale  is  told  in  the  Hebrew  book  called  the  Life  of  Moses), 
or  that  the  desire  of  children  carried  her  hither ;  the  waters 
of  Nile  being  thought  to  make  women  fruitful.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  seems  to  have  put  both  these  together,  re- 
freshment and  religion ;  when  he  saith  she  came  hither, 
XovTpoig  Kai  ircpippamtiploig  \Qi\aafxivr\,  (lib.  i.  Strom,  p.  343.) 
It  is  still  a  further  fetch  of  Jonathan,  who  would  persuade 
us  that  at  this  time  God  had  smote  the  Egyptians  with  a 
burning  ulcer ;  which  made  their  flesh  so  hot,  that  they 
could  not  endure  it,  but  run  to  the  river  to  cool  their  bo- 
dies. And  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  (cap.  xlviii.)  this  inflammation 
is  said  to  have  seized  on  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whom  he 
calls  Bathia.  Which  is  indeed  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
one  Pharaoh,  (1  Chron.  iv.  18.)  but  to  make  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  (as  G.  Vorstius  observes 
they  do,  in  Schemoth  Rabba,  and  Vaijra  Rab.)  is  altoge- 
ther senseless.  And  yet  it  is  upon  that  ground  they  make 
her  a  proselyte  also,  and  say  in  the  title  of  the  Talmud 
beforementioned,  called  Sota,  (cap.  i.  of  the  Gemara, 
sect.  40.)  that  she  went  into  the  river  to  purge  herself  from 
the  idolatry  of  her  father's  house :  i.  e.  to  become  a  prose- 
lyte, who  was  received  (in  following  times)  into  the  Jewish 
religion  by  baptism. 

And  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river  side.]  While 
she  washed  herself,  in  a  private  place,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  made  by  the  king  for  that  purpose.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  she  washed  herself  publicly  in  the  river ; 
but  in  some  inclosure,  whereby  she  was  separated  from  the 
sight  of  company.  For  Zoan  (or  Tanis)  the  royal  city,  it 
is  certain,  lay  near  tlie  river ;  and  it  is  likely  the  king's  gar- 
dens extended  themselves  to  the  very  bank  of  it ;  where 
convenient  bathing-houses  were  contrived  for  himself,  and 
the  royal  family,  to  bathe  in  the  river  when  they  pleased. 
Patricides  seems  to  say,  that  the  river  run  through  the  city, 
or  by  the  side  of  it ;  for  so  the  words  are :  the  ark  was 
put  in  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  where  the  water  was 
shallowest,  in  the  city  of  Tzana,  which  was  the  metropolis 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  And  to  the  same  purpose 
Elmacinus,  another  Arabian  writer,  as  Hettinger  observes 
in  his  Smegma  Orientale,  (lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  400.) 

And  when  site  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags.]  In  such  a 
bathing-house,  as  I  suppose  her  to  have  now  been,  there 
were  lattices  through  which  she  could  see  what  m  as  done 
in  the  river,  though  nobody  could  see  her.  And  she  spy- 
ing an  unusual  vessel  among  the  flag.s,  commanded  it  to  be 
brought  to  her.  Patricides  saith,  she  heard  the  child  cry. 
And  Chuskuni  observes,  it  was  more  easy  for  her  who  was 
in  the  river  to  espy  the  aik,  than  for  her  maidens  who 
walked  above  the  banks. 

She  sent  her  maids  to  fetch  it.]  The  Hebrew  word  ama- 
tlia,  which  we  translate  maid,  is  much  diflerent  from  that 
for  maidens  mentioned  just  before :  signifying  one  that 
waited  immediately  upon  her,  whom  Ave  call  a  handmaid  : 
the  other  properly  .signifying  only  young  women;  who 
were  such,  perhaps,  as  we  now  call  ladies  of  honour. 

Ver.  C.  Afid  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  satv  the  child.] 
And  together  with  him  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty, 
as  Rabbi  Jose  saith  in  Sota :  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
opinion  who  make  her  to  be  now  proselyted,  but  hath  no 
other  foundation. 

And  behold,  the  babe  ivept.]  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
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this,  that  a  babe  (which  perhaps  had  been  a  good  while 
without  the  breast)  should  weep  :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  should  not  find  it,  till  tears  ran  down 
its  cheeks :  because  this  helped  to  move  her  compassion 
towards  it,  as  it  here  follows. 

And  she  had  compassion  on  him.]  Resolved  to  preserve 
him,  contrary  to  her  father's  order. 

And  said,  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children.]  None 
else,  she  thought,  would  expose  so  goodly  a  child ;  and 
she  was  confirmed  in  her  opinion,  when  she  found  he  was 
circumcised,  as  the  same  R.  Jose  conjectures.  And  the 
truth  is,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Egyptians  had,  as  yet,  received  circumcision. 

Ver.  7.  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  ^ic.] 
We  cannot  think  his  sister  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
step  in  immediately,  upon  the  finding  of  the  child,  and  ask 
if  she  should  call  a  Hebrew  nurse  for  it :  but  stayed  some 
time  (that  she  might  not  seem  to  know  any  thing  of  him, 
but  what  she  heard  fhem  say),  till  they  had  tried  other 
nurses  (as  the  Hebrew  doctors  in  Sota  understand  it,  cap.  i. 
sect.43.)whose  breasts  the  child  refusing  to  suck,  she  took 
the  opportunity  to  ask  if  she  might  see  for  a  nurse  among 
the  Hebrew  women.    Josephus  saith  the  very  same. 

Ver.  8.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her.  Go.]  It  is 
likely  that  Miriam  addressed  herself  to  her  so  discreetly, 
that  it  moved  her  easily  to  agree  to  her  proposal.  Though 
a  singular  providence  of  God  guided  this  whole  bu.siness. 

And  the  maid  went  and  called  this  child's  mother.]  Whose 
breast  the  child  readily  taking  (having  been  used  to  it)  she 
was  instantly  accepted  to  be  his  nurse.  So  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  .9.  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  &c.] 
Thus  by  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  Jochabed  had 
the  pleasure  of  suckling  her  own  child ;  and  was  also  well 
paid  for  her  pains. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  child  grew,  and  sJie  brought  him  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter.]  The  Hebrew  writers  say,  that  when 
he  was  two  years  old,  he  was  taken  from  her :  which  is  not 
so  likely,  as  that  he  continued  with  her  till  he  was  grown 
capable  to  be  instructed  in  true  religion,  and  to  understand 
and  remember  whose  true  child  he  was ;  whereby  he  was 
disposed  to  behave  himself  accordingly,  when  he  came  to 
live  at  court. 

And  he  became  her  son.]  She  having  no  child  of  her  own, 
adopted  him  for  her  son,  with  the  consent,  no  doubt,  of 
Pharaoh :  not  to  succeed  in  the  throne,  as  some  have  fan- 
cied ;  but  to  be  the  heir  of  her  private  estate.  And  ac- 
cordingly she  gave  him  a  princely  education,  and  took  care 
he  should  be  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  St.  Stephen  hath  remembered,  (Acts  vii.  22.)  and,  as 
Philo  (in  the  Life  of  Moses)  would  have  it  believed,  sent 
for  the  ablest  masters  out  of  Greece  (as  well  as  out  of  As- 
syria, and  other  eastern  countries),  to  teach  him  their  learn- 
ing. Which  is  a  piece  of  Jewish  vanity ;  for  there  was  no 
learning  among  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Moses,  who  was 
ancienter,  not  only  than  their  philosophers  and  poets,  but 
than  most  of  their  gods,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  de- 
monstrates, Kai  QiCiv  Spa  twv  it\iI(ttii)v  ttuq  'EXX/ivwi"  ov  fiu- 
vov  TtDV  \iyofiivuv  aorpwv  n  Koi  iroir\Twv  6  Mojcrfie  Trpto-jSurepoc, 
(lib.  i.  Strom,  p.  323.)  And  what  learning  there  was  now 
in  Egypt  is  not  certain;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wisdom  St,  Stephen  speaks  of,  comprehends  the  knowledge 


of  so  many  things,  as  some  learned  men  are  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  them  in  those  days. 

And  she  called  his  name  Moses.]  The  reason  of  this  name 
is  given  in  the  following  words : 

A?id  she  said,  Because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water.] 
This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word 
mashah,  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible,  but  for  drawing 
outof  the  water,(2  Sam.  xxii.  17.Psalm  xviii.  17.  Isa.lxiii. 
11.)  And  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
any  other  language  for  the  original  of  his  name ;  which 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  will  have  to 
be  derived  from  the  word  Mw, which,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
they  say,  signifies  water,  and  iIcttjc,  which  signifies  saved. 
So  that  it  is  as  much  as  saved  from  the  waters,  or  preserved 
from  drowning.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  likely 
she  should  give  him  a  name  from  any  other  language  than 
her  own  :  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  word  mashah 
(from  whence  this  name  must  naturally  flow,  and  to  which 
she  herself  said  she  had  respect)  might  have  the  same  sig 
nification  in  her  language,  that  it  had  in  Hebrew;  there  be- 
ing a  great  affinity  between  these  two  tongues.  (See  Gen. 
xl.  45.)  Alexandrinus  saith,  that  the  name  he  had  given 
him  by  his  parents  at  his  circumcision  was  Joachim. 
Which  he  had,  I  suppose,  out  of  some  fabulous  book  ;  for, 
in  the  same  place,  he  speaks  of  the  name  that  was  given 
him  after  he  was  translated  to  heaven,  (lib.i.  Strom,  p.  343.) 

Ver.  11.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  Moses 
was  grown.]  When  he  was  not  only  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
but  was  full  forty  years  old,  as  St.  Stephen  observes,  (Acts 
vii.  23.)  and  may  be  gathered  from  this  history. 

That  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  &c.]  He  had  a  mo- 
tion from  God  (as  St.  Stephen  there  seems  to  interpret  it) 
to  go,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  his 
brethren ;  and  to  own  himself,  more  than  he  had  done 
hitherto,  to  be  one  of  them.  The  Jews  tell  many  tales  of 
what  passed  between  him  and  Pharaoh  till  this  time  ;  but 
there  is  no  more  credit  to  be  given  to  them,  than  to  what 
Artapanus,  a  heathen  historian,  relates  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits in  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians,  against  whom  Cene- 
phres  sent  him  as  general  of  his  forces :  though  this  is  re- 
markable, that  his  name  and  several  passages  of  his  life 
(mixed  with  some  fables)  were  known  to  other  nations,  and 
by  them  magnified  and  admired.  As  appears  by  what  Eu- 
sebius  hath  extracted  out  of  Artapanus,  Eupolemus,  De- 
metrius, and  other  heathen  writers,  (lib.  ix.  Prsepar.  Evang. 
cap.  26,  27,  &c.) 

A7id  looked  upon  their  burdens.]  Which  he  did  very  often 
(as  Philo  understands  it,  lib.  i.  de  Vita  Mosis),  and  not 
without  great  grief  and  heaviness  ;  that  he  was  neither  able 
to  hinder  their  oppression,  nor  to  help  them  under  it.  But 
he  exhorted  Pharaoh's  officers  to  moderate  their  severity  ; 
and  the  Israelites  to  be  patient,  in  hope  of  deliverance. 

And  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew.]  The 
cause  of  it  is  reported  (in  the  Life  of  Moses,  in  Hebrew, 
and  in  Schalschalah  Hakkabalah)  that  this  Egyptian  had 
broken  the  Hebrew's  house,  and  bound  him,  and  ravished 
his  wife,  and  now  endeavoured  to  murder  him.  But  this 
looks  like  a  tale  ;  which  is  a  little  better  told  by  the  author 
of  Schemoth  Rabba,  and  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1.)  who  say,  that  this  Egyptian  was 
one  of  the  taskmasters,  who  called  this  man  out  of  his  bed 
in  the  night  to  go  to  work,  and  then  took  his  opportunity 
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to  slip  into  it,  and  lie  with  Selomith,  his  wife,  who  took 
him  for  her  husband.  The  plainest  account  and  most 
likely,  is  this  of  Pliilo  (in  the  place  abovementioned),  that 
some  of  Pharaoh's  officers,  little  differing  from  the  most 
furious  beasts,  not  at  all  mollified,  but  more  exasperated 
by  entreaties;  one  of  them,  of  the  most  violent  temper,  fell 
in  an  outrageous  manner  apon  an  Hebrew,  because  he  did 
not  do  his  work  so  fast  as  he  would  have  him,  beating  him 
most  cruelly  till  he  had  almost  killed  him. 

One  of  his  brethren.}  All  the  Hebrews  were  his  brethren; 
but  this  man  was  of  his  own  tribe,  and  one  of  the  children 
of  Kohath,  as  the  forenamed  authors  take  it. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  &c.] 
Round  about  him  ;  that  he  might  not  run  into  danger  him- 
self, by  delivering  his  brother  from  it. 

He  slew  the  Egyptian.}  Being  stirred  up  to  it  by  a  Di- 
vine motion;  otherways  he  could  not  have  justified  this 
fact  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.  And  therefore  St. 
Stephen  plainly  makes  this  an  indication  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  God  intended  to  deliver  them  by  his  means ; 
and  says,  Moses  thought  they  would  have  so  understood, 
(Acts  vii.  25.)  Nay,  Maimonides  himself  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it  (par.  ii.  cap.  45.  More  Nevochim),  where,  he 
making  this  the  first  degree  of  prophecy,  when  a  man  is 
moved  and  animated  by  God  to  some  great  and  heroic  en- 
terprise (either  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  church,  or 
the  deliverance  of  eminent  men  from  oppression),  he 
reckons  Moses,  among  others,  as  an  instance  of  it,  in  these 
words :  "  Moses  was  endued  with  this  power,  when  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  man ;  by  the  impulse  of  which  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  checked  him  who  unjustly  strove  with  one 
of  his  brethren,"  &c.  The  Hebrews  generally  say  that 
Moses  did  not  kill  this  man  with  a  sword,  or  any  other 
weapon,  but  merely  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  pronouncing 
him  dead  in  the  name  of  God.  Which  tradition  is  so  old, 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  (lib.  i. 
Strom.)  jiacrX  Be  ol  Miarai  Xoyto  fiovi^  avtkttv  rbv  AlyvTmov, 
&c.  They  that  pretend  to  secrets,  say,  that  he  killed  the 
Egyptian  with  his  word  alone,  as  Peter  afterwards,  in  the 
Acts,  killed  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

And  hid  him  in  the  sand.}  An  inaccessible  desert  lay  on 
the  west  of  Egypt,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  observes ;  and 
there  was  another  also  on  the  east  of  it:  so  that  if  this 
happened  upon  the  borders,  there  was  sand  enough  where- 
in to  bury  him. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  he  went  out  the  second  day.}  Having 
begun  to  act  by  the  Divine  commission,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  every  day  to  give  proofs  of  his  authority ;  and 
awaken  the  people  to  expect  deliverance  by  his  means. 
And  therefore  went  out,  among  them,  this  day,  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before. 

Behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  together.}  He  was 
surprised  to  find  two  of  his  brethren  contending  one  with 
another ;  when  they  were  so  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
Egyptians. 

And  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong.  Wherefore  smitest 
thou  thy  fellow  ?}  He  had  no  less  authority  to  admonish 
and  reprove  his  brethren,  than  to  chastise  their  oppressors. 

Ver.  14.  A7idhe  said,  Who  made  tjiee  a  prince  and  a  judge 
over  us?}  It  is  plain  by  this  that  he  acted  as  one  that  had 
authority;  but  this  man  questioned  from  whence  he  had  it. 

Intendest  thou  to  killme,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian?} 


It  is  not  likely  the  man  thought  be  had  any  such  intention, 
but  meant  only  to  fright  Moses  from  meddling  in  his  mat- 
ters, by  letting  him  know,  that  what  he  had  done  already 
was  not  such  a  secret  as  he  thought  it. 

And  Moses  feared.}  He  had  not  yet  received  a  commis- 
sion from  God  to  act  publicly  as  their  governor,  and  there- 
fore durst  not  stay  to  answer  a  charge  against  him  (which 
he  thought  might  be  possibly  brought),  for  what  he  had 
done  privately.  Some  have  troubled  themselves  to  recon- 
cile this  with  what  the  apostle  saith,  Hebr.  xi.  27.  tliat  "  he 
feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king ;"  which  doth  not  seem  to 
agree  with  what  is  said  here,  that  Moses  feared.  But  there 
he  may  very  well  be  thought  to  speak,  not  of  his  flight  out 
of  Egypt,  but  of  his  last  departure  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  Israelites.  Though  if  we  should  allow  Moses,  and  the 
apostle,  to  speak  of  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  no  con- 
tradiction between  them.  For  he  might  so  fear,  as  to  make 
him  cautious,  and  consult  for  his  safety ;  rather  than  basely 
either  deny  or  excuse  what  he  had  done,  or  ask  pardon 
for  it;  unto  which  no /ear  of  the  wrath  of  the  king  could 
have  moved  him. 

Ver.  15.  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing.}  Which 
was  soon  brought  to  his  ears,  as  Moses  suspected ;  and 
aggravated  extremely  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  as  Philo 
represents  it,  (lib.  i.  de  Vita  Mosis.) 

He  thought  to  slay  him.}  Not  so  much  because  he  had 
killed  the  man,  as  because  he  pretended  to  assert  the  li- 
berty of  the  Israelites,  and  to  be  their  deliverer.  Deme- 
trius bears  witness  to  this  story,  just  according  to  what  is 
here  related,  in  Eusebius's  Praepar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  29. 

And  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh.}  Wisely  fore- 
seeing the  danger,  he  avoided  it  by  flight  into  another  coun- 
try where  he  was  out  of  his  reach.  For  though  the  time  of 
Israel's  deliverance  was  not  yet  come,  he  was  assured,  that 
God  intended  to  work  it  by  his  hand :  and  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  reserve  himself  till  he  received  a  further  com- 
mission from  God.  But  though  this  flight  of  Moses  be 
here  so  plainly  affirmed,  yet  the  Jews  are  so  fond  of  their 
own  conceits,  and  so  bold  in  their  invention,  that  they  say 
he  was  not  only  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  but 
brought  to  the  block;  and  when  the  executioner  came  to 
do  his  office,  his  sword  would  not  enter ;  Moses's  neck 
being,  by  a  miracle,  turned  into  a  pillar  of  marble;  and 
from  thence  he  called  his  son  Eliezer,  &c.  So  the  tale  is 
told  by  the  author  of  Moses's  Life.  What  Pharaoh  this 
was  is  not  certain,  but  Eusebius  calls  him  Orus  (who  suc- 
ceeded Amenophis,  in  whose  time  Moses  was  bom),  and 
he  is  said  to  have  reigned  two-and-forty  years. 

And  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian.}  Where  some  of  Abra- 
ham's posterity  were  settled  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  in  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  And  therefore  Philo  only  saith,  ii7ravtx<^- 
()»i«v  tie  rriv  ofivpov  'Apaftiav,  he  withdreiv  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabia.  Into  which  country  he  chose  to  flee, 
both  because  his  escape  was  easy  thither,  and  because 
they  were  descended  from  the  same  stock  Avith  himself; 
and  continued  still  good  people;  or  at  least  had  some 
good  governors  and  families  among  them,  as  appears  by 
what  follows: 

A  nd  he  sat  down  by  a  well.}  To  refresh  himself;  and  ex- 
pecting, it  is  likely,  to  meet  some  company  there,  at  the 
time  when  the  flocks  came  to  water. 

V^er.  IG.  Now  the  priest  of  Midian.}  Or  prince,  as  it  is 
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in  the  margin.  For  the  word  cohen  indifferently  signifies 
either  priest  or  prince :  but  most  anciently  it  signifies  the 
latter  (a  prince),  for  so  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Job,  xii. 
19 ;  he  leadeth  cohenim  (princes)  away  spoiled.  And  in 
aftertimes  it  continued  to  have  the  same  signification; 
David's  sons  being  called  by  this  name  of  cohenim,  2  Sam. 
viii.  18.  which  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  17.  is  expounded,  "  were 
chief  at  the  hand  of  the  king."  And  so  Ira  is  called, 
2  Sam.  XX.  26.  cohen,  a  chief  ruler  about  David.  And  so 
I  think  it  is  to  be  taken  here,  for  a  I'uler  or  governor,  (see 
Gen.  xli.  50.)  not  of  the  whole  country  of  Midian,  but  of 
some  province  of  it.  And  it  may  be  most  truly  rendered  a 
prince  {i.  e.  one  of  the  princes,  or  rulers)  of  Midian.  But 
in  ancient  time  princes  executed  the  priesthood  also,  as 
Plato  observes  they  did  among  the  Egyptians;  and  the 
consuls  and  emperors  of  Rome  were  ambitious  of  the  same 
dignity :  by  which  means  the  word  cohen  came  to  signify 
both.  Though  where  the  place  or  territory  of  which  any 
person  was  cohen  is  mentioned,  there  it  always  signifies 
him  to  have  been  prince  or  civil  governor  of  that  place. 
So  S.  Jarchi  observes,  "  the  word  cohen  always  denotes 
some  Divine  ministry  or  function,  except  where  there  is  an 
addition  of  some  particular  principality  to  it,  as  Cohen  of 
Midian,  and  Cohen  of  On,"  (referring  to  this  place,  and  that 
I  now  mentioned  in  Genesis),  where  it  signifies  a  prince, 
though  the  priesthood  might  be  joined  with  it.  And  so 
Artapanus  in  Eusebius,  (lib.  ix.  cap.  27.)  relating  Moses's 
flight  into  Arabia,  saith  he  came  to  Raguel,  tCo  twv  tottwv 
upxovTi,  the  ruler  of  those  parts.  And  the  Jews,  in  their 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  call  him  Heer,  Lord  of 
Midian.  See  our  most  learned  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  c. 
ult.  p.  648.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  most  likely  that  this 
prince  (or  priest)  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and 
not  an  idolater :  for  Moses,  we  may  be  confident,  would 
not  have  married  his  daughter,  if  she  had  been  bred  in  a 
false  religion. 

Had  seven  daughters,  and  they  came  and  drew  water,  &c.] 
He  was  but  a  small  prince  it  appears  by  this ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  it  was  a  noble  employment  in  old 
time  (as  I  observed  upon  Genesis)  to  look  after  sheep :  and 
we  must  not  imagine  these  young  women  drew  the  water 
themselves,  but  had  servants  to  attend  them  and  obey  their 
orders. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them  away."] 
Some  rude  and  idle  shepherds  would  have  made  use  of  the 
water  which  they  had  drawn ;  and  had  the  benefit  of  their 
pains,  without  any  labour  of  their  own.  This  looks  like 
an  argument  that  their  father  was  not  a  prince,  for  then, 
one  would  think,  these  shepherds  would  not  have  dared 
to  contest  with  them.  But  it  is  as  much  an  argument  that 
he  was  not  a  priest;  for  they  were  great  men  also  in  those 
days.  And  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  these  were  the 
shepherds  of  some  other  greater  prince  in  those  countries ; 
who  made  thus  bold  with  Jethro's  daughters  and  their  ser- 
vants. For  one  cannot  think,  as  I  said,  that  they  alone 
looked  after  this  flock,  but  were  overseers  of  those  that 
did,  like  Rebekah  and  Rachel.  (See  Gen.  xxix.  9.) 

But  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,  &c.]  This  was  an 
act  (as  Maimonides  suggests)  of  the  same  heroic  spirit, 
mentioned  before,  (ver.  12.)  which  still  rested  on  him,  and 
moved  him  here,  as  it  had  done  in  Egypt.  And  thus  Philo 
also  represents  him  as  ivOovda  [Mtranopipovfiivog,  transported 


by  such  an  enthusiasm  when  he  spake  to  the  shepherds, 
that  it  affrighted  them  from  their  attempt.  Though  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  overcame  them  by  persuasions,  but  the 
whole  discourse  seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  forced  them 
to  desist :  which  he  could  not  do  alone,  but  at  the  head  of 
those  servants  that  belonged  to  these  young  women .  and 
it  is  not  improbable  he  had  some  servants  of  his  own,  who 
attended  him  in  his  flight.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Arabians' 
great  employment  was  feeding  of  cattle,  as  Philo  there 
notes,  (lib.  i.  de  Vita  Mosis,  KTt)voTpo<j>ov(nv  "Apajieg,  &c.) 
"  and  that  not  only  men,  but  women,  young  men  and  vir- 
gins, looked  after  them ;  and  not  those  only  of  the  meaner 
sort,  itWa  Koi  TU)v  ayav  iTTKpavuiv,  but  they  that  were  of  noble 
families.' 

Ver.  18.  And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their  father.]  He 
is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Jethro,  (iii.  1.)  or  was 
Jethro's  father;  and  so  the  grandfather  of  these  young 
women;  which  Drusius  thinks  most  probable.  (Miscell. 
Centur.  2.  cap.  69.) 

He  said,  How  is  it  you  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ?]  It  seems 
Moses  not  only  valiantly  defended  and  protected  them ;  but 
so  vigorously  assisted  them  also  in  all  their  business,  that 
they  dispatched  it  sooner  than  they  were  wont  to  do. 

Ver.  19.  And  they  said.  An  Egyptian.]  So  they  took 
Moses  to  be  by  his  speech  and  his  habit;  and  perhaps  he 
told  them  he  came  out  of  that  country. 

Delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  shepherds.]  This  jus- 
tifies what  I  said  (ver.  17.)  that  these  shepherds  belonged 
to  some  other  prince  in  those  parts,  who  were  wont,  it 
seems,  to  infest  those  that  were  weaker;  and  that  Moses 
by  his  extraordinary  courage  drove  them  away. 

And  also  drew  water  enough  for  us,  &c.]  They  had  drawn 
water  before,  (ver.  16.)  which  the  shepherds  took  from  them : 
and  he  now  did  it  with  greater  expedition,  and  in  great 
plenty. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters,  Where  is  he  ?] 
This  is  a  form  of  chiding,  as  Philo  observes,  or  upbraiding 
for  their  ingratitude ;  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

Why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the  man  ?]  Suffered  him  to  re- 
main in  the  field.  Ye  ought  (as  Philo  explains  it)  to  have 
invited  him  to  ray  house ;  and  if  he  had  declined  it,  to  have 
entreated  and  urged  him  to  it. 

Call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread.]  Go  back  (as  he  goes 
on)  with  all  speed,  and  pray  him  to  come  and  refresh  him- 
self; and  receive  my  thanks,  which  are  due  to  him.  This 
shews  Moses  had  done  them  some  considerable  service. 

Ver.  21.  And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man.] 
After  some  conversation  with  him,  Raguel  liked  Moses  so 
well  that  he  offered  him  such  terms  as  he  accepted,  and 
became  one  of  his  domestics. 

And  he  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter.]  The  Divine 
writers  do  not  relate  all  the  passages  of  a  story  (as  other 
authors  delight  to  do)  but  only  the  most  material.  There- 
fore we  are  to  suppose  a  great  many  things  to  have  pre- 
ceded this :  which  was  not  accomplished  presently  after  he 
was  entered  into  Reuel's  house,  but  after  he  had  had  such 
experience  of  Moses's  other  virtues,  as  well  as  of  his  valour. 
Though  the  observation  of  Philo  here  is  not  to  be  slighted, 
that  'ApiS»)Xo£  al  fitydXai  <j>v<T(ig,  kol  ov  /xr;KEt  \p6vov  yvupiZo- 
fiivai.  Men  of  a  great  genius  quickly  shew  themselves,  and 
are  not  made  known  by  length  of  time.  "  And  therefore, 
be  thinks,  that  Reuel,  being  struck  first  with  admiration  of 
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his  goodly  aspect,  and  then  of  his  wise  discourse,  imme- 
diately gave  him  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  daughters  to 
be  his  wife :  not  staying  to  inquire  of  any  body  what  he 
was,  for  his  own  most  excellent  qualities  sufficiently  re- 
conmiended  him  to  bis  affection,"  (lib.  i.  de  Vita  Mosis, 
p.  Gil.) 

Ver.  22.  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name 
Gershom,  &c.]  This  word  Gershom  signifies  a  desolate 
stranger ;  which  he  made  the  name  of  this  child,  because 
he  was  born,  not  only  in  a  foreign  country,  remote  from  his 
own  people,  but  in  a  place  where  he  had  nothing  but  what 
he  earned  by  his  labour.  For  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  that 
in  a  hasty  flight  he  could  bring  any  great  matter  with  him 
into  Midian.  Either  this  son  was  bom  long  after  his  mar- 
riage, or  he  did  not  marry  till  he  had  been  long  in  this  coun- 
try: for  when  he  left  it,  after  forty  years'  stay  in  it,  his 
children  were  but  young,  as  appears  from  iv.  20. 

Ver.  23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  process  of  time.]  After 
many  days  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  years :  for  this 
king  reigned  a  long  time.  (See  ver.  15.) 

The  king  of  Egypt  died.]  That  king  from  whom  Moses 
fled,  viz.  Orus.  After  whom  Eusebius  makes  Acenceres 
to  have  reigned :  and  after  him  Achrois :  both  which  died 
before  Moses  returned  into  Egypt. 

And  tlie  children  of  Israel  siglied  by  reason  of  the  bon- 
dage.] Their  cruel  servitude  did  not  end  with  the  life  of 
Orus  ;  but  the  new  king,  who  succeeded  him,  was  so  far 
from  giving  them  any  ease,  that  he  laid  more  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  them. 

And  they  cried.]  This  signifies  they  lay  under  the  most 
grievous  oppression  ;  which  grew  intolerable. 

And  their  cry  came  up  unto  God.]  A  cry  that  comes  up 
unto  God,  signifies,  in  the  holy  language,  the  loudest  and 
sorest  cry.  (See  Gen.  xix.  13.) 

By  reason  of  the  bondage.]  This  may  be  referred  both  to 
their  cry,  and  its  coming  up  to  God:  who  resolved  speedily 
to  free  them  from  such  insupportable  burdens. 

Ver.  24.  And  God  heard  their  groaning,  and  God  remem- 
bered his  covenant,  &c.]  There  are  four  different  words  in 
these  two  last  verses,  (viz.  heard,  remembered,  looked  upon 
them,  had  respect  unto  them,)  which,  every  one  of  them,  sig- 
nify God's  kind  intention  towards  them ;  but  seem  also  to 
me  to  denote  that  the  Divine  Providence  determined  to 
proceed  gradually  in  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  cruel  servitude.  For  when  he  saith,  God 
heard  their  groaning,  the  meaning  is,  he  favourably  con- 
descended to  grant  their  petition  ;  which  was  the  first  step 
to  their  deliverance.  And  then. 

He  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  &c.]  This 
gives  the  reason  of  it,  because  he  was  mindful  of  his  an- 
cient promises  to  their  forefathers;  which  was  a  further 
assurance  of  his  favour.    And  then  he 

Looked  upon  tliem.]  i.  e.  Took  notice  of  their  affliction 
and  hard  labour,  (as  Maimonides  explains  it,  More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  i.  cap.  48.)  which  was  another  motive  to  relieve 
them.    And  in  the  last  place, 

God  had  respect  to  them.]  Which  imports  that  he  deter- 
mined to  have  mercy  upon  them  (and  that  includes  all  bless- 
ings in  it).  For  so  this  phrase  to  respect  another  signifies, 
,as  Bochart  hath  shewn  from  many  instances,  particularly 
Psal,  XXV,  12.  Isai.  Ixvi.  2.  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
49.) 
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Ver.  1.  li  OW  Moses  kept  the  flock.]  So  Moses  was  taken 
from  the  sheepfold  (as  David  was  in  aftertimes)  to  be 
the  ruler  of  God's  people,  (Psal.  lxxvii.70.)  "  For  as  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts  (saith  Philo)  is  proper  to  men  of  a  mar- 
tial genius,  and  fits  men  to  be  captains  and  generals  of  ar- 
mies ;  so  the  feeding  of  sheep  is  MtXtrri  koI  Trpoyvfivaaia 
(ia^iXttag,  &c.  the  beat  exercise  and  preparation  for  a  king- 
dom, and  the  gentle  government  of  mankind."  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  hath  the  same  notion,  and  the  same  words; 
(lib.  i.  Strom,  p.  345.)  God's  power  also  herein  appeared 
the  more  wonderful,  that  he  delivered  his  people  from  the 
Egyptian  tyranny,  by  one  that  was  contemptible,  or  rather 
abominable,  to  that  nation,  viz.  a  keeper  of  sheep. 

Of  Jethro.]  It  is  most  likely  that  Reuel,  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  (ver.  18.)  was  now  dead ;  to  whom 
Jethro  his  son  succeeded  in  that  principality  where  he 
ruled  :  for  it  was  now  forty  years  since  Moses  came  first 
into  Midian. 

His  father-in-law.]  This  shews  that  the  seven  daughters 
spoken  of,  ii.  IG.  were  the  children  of  Jethro,  and  Reuel 
their  grandfather:  unless  we  will  say,  as  a  great  many  do, 
that  Jethro  had  two  names.  Nay,  they  fancy  he  had  three, 
being  called  Hobab  they  think,  Judg.  iv.  11,  where  Hobab 
is  said  to  be  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  But  the  word  son 
is  there  to  be  supplied  (which  in  other  places  is  sometimes 
to  be  understood),  he  seeming  to  be  Jethro's  son,  brother 
to  Zipporah  :  and  accordingly  is  said,  (Numb.  x.  29.)  to 
be  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite,  i,  e.  of  Jethro,  as 
many  understand  it.     See  there. 

And  he  led  the  flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert.]  Or,  as 
St.  Jerome  understands  it,  "  ad  interiora  deserti,"  to  the 
inner  parts  of  the  desert  (where  there  was  better  pasture 
than  in  the  place  where  he  was  before),  to  which  he  was 
conducted  by  the  providence  of  God,  who  intended  here 
to  reveal  himself  more  fully  to  him. 

And  came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.]  Sheep 
delight  to  feed  on  mountains,  as  Bochart  observes  out  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Whence  such  mountainous  places 
are  often  called  in  Homer  oiTroXa,  sheep-ioalks  ;  they  being 
wont  to  feed  there,  as  Eustathius  and  Hesychius  interpret 
it :  (see  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46.)  And  this  is 
called  the  mountain  of  God,  because,  when  Moses  wrote 
tliis  book,  there  had  been  a  Divine  appearance  upon  Ho- 
reb, which  St.  Stephen  calls  Sinai,  (Acts  vii.  30.)  For 
Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  have  been  two  tops  of  one  and 
the  same  mountain :  which  it  is  plain  by  this  was  not  far 
from  the  country  of  Midian.  We  understand  also  by  St. 
Stephen's  words  when  this  fell  out,  viz.  after  he  had  dwelt 
forty  years  in  Midian  :  for  so  long,  it  is  certain,  he  con- 
tinued there,  (Exod.  vii.  7.)  But  how  he  employed  all 
that  time,  we  are  not  told.  No  doubt,  in  something  else 
than  mere  feeding  sheep.  For,  being  learned  in  all  the 
Egyptian  wisdom,  we  may  well  think  he  both  taught  others, 
and  made  also  great  improvements  himself  in  studying  the 
records  of  that,  and  all  other  neighbouring  countries :  and 
besides,  received,  it  is  likely.  Divine  revelations.  There 
are  those,  likewise,  who  think  he  now  wrote  the  book  of 
Job,  to  comfort  the  Israelites,  by  the  example  of  his  ad- 
mirable patience,  under  their  heavy  oppressions  in  Egypt ; 
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and  the  book  of  Genesis  also ;  that  they  might  the  better 
understand  what  promise  had  been  made  to  their  noble 
ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  and  that  the  time 
drew  near  when  they  would  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  noted  by  Ludevicus  Capellus,  in  his  Chronol. 
Sacra,  that  the  number  forty  was  much  observed  in  the 
administrations  of  Divine  Providence  :  Moses  being  forty 
years  old  when  he  fled  into  Midian,  and  staying  there  an- 
other forty  years,  and  then  leaving  the  world  in  the  end  of 
the  next  forty  years  of  his  age.  It  was  so  many  years 
before  the  Israelites  got  to  Canaan,  after  they  were  deli- 
vered out  of  Egypt.  Forty  days  Moses  continued  with 
God  in  the  Mount,  both  the  first  and  second  time  of  his 
going  up  thither.  So  many  days  the  spies  were  in  searching 
out  the  land :  and  the  Israelites  had  just  so  many  mansions 
in  the  wilderness.  Their  first  judge  governed  just  forty  years, 
and  the  next  twice  as  many.  Deborah,  Barak,  Gideon,  Eli, 
al  Ijudged  forty  years :  and  so  long  David  reigned. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.] 
So  St.  Stephen  also,  (Acts  vii.  30.)  By  which  some  un- 
derstand the  eternal  Word,  the  Second  Person  in  the 
blessed  Trinity.  But  I  think  he  is  not  called  simply  an 
aiigel  any  where,  but  with  some  addition,  as  the  angel  of 
tlie  covenant :  for  it  would  be  a  dangerous  insinuation, 
that  he  was  but  a  mere  creature.  Yet  I  believe  he  is  not 
here  to  be  excluded :  for  I  take  this  to  have  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Schechinah ;  which  comprehended  both 
the  Lord  himself,  and  the  angels  that  attended  him  as  his 
ministers.  One  of  which  now  appeared  so  gloriously, 
that  he  shewed  God  to  be  present :  and  accordingly  we 
find,  in  the  following  words,  that  he  himself  spake  to  Mo- 
ses. And  thus  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  sent  his  angel, 
when  they  cried  to  him,  and  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
(Numb.  XX.  16r)  Which  angel  is  called  Michael,  by 
Menachem ;  and  the  same  which  they  also  call  Goel,  who 
redeemed  Jacob  from  all  evil,  (Gen.  xlviii.  16.) 

In  a  flame  of  fire.]  The  glory  of  the  Lord  (as  the  Sche- 
chinah is  frequently  called)  appeared  in  a  flaming  manner 
like  fire  :  exceeding  bright,  and  with  an  amazing  splendour. 
So  it  appeared,  though  not  so  bright,  when  the  first  pro- 
mise was  made  of  their  deliverance,  (Gen.  xv.  17,  18.) 

Out  of  tlie  midst  of  a  bush.]  To  shew,  say  the  Jews  in 
Pirke  Eliezer,  (cap.  xl.)  that  God  was  present  with  them, 
in  their  great  afiliction  and  tribulation :  which  was  repre- 
sented by  this  bush  of  thorns  or  briars  (for  so  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies,  such  a  bush  as  pricks  those  that  touch  it), 
or,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks,  (Ixiii.  9.)  "  in  all  their 
afiliction  he  was  afllicted."  And  by  his  providence  or- 
dered things  so,  that  their  afiliction  did  not  consume  them, 
but  rather  multiplied  and  increased  them ;  for,  as  it  there 
follows,  "the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them."  And  thus 
Eusebius  tells  us  (in  the  latter  end  of  lib.  v.  Demonstr. 
Evang.  cap.  13.)  some  Christians  understood  it,  alviTrta^ai 
hi  ^am,  rj/v  fiiv  fiarov,  rfjv  twv  AiyvTTTiwv  uygiav  kol  dirrivr\ 
Koi  avii/itpov  iio\Ot]olav,  &C. 

This  fire  also  in  the  bush  might  be  intended  to  shew,  that 
God  would  there  meet  with  the  Israelites,  and  give  them 
his  law  in  fire  and  lightning ;  and  yet  not  consume  them. 
For  this  is  the  place,  where  God,  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  delivered  the  law  to  them:  which  thence  was  called 
Sinai  (saith  the  forenamed  author  in  Pirke  Eliezer),  from 
this  bush ;  which  in  Hebrew  is  Setie,  and  signifies  in  Ara- 
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bic  a  thorn-bush :  whereas  before  it  was  called  Horeb, 
from  its  dryness  and  barrenness,  as  that  word  imports. 

And  behold,  the  bush  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was 
not  consumed.]  The  heathens  had  either  read,  or  heard  of 
this  wonder,  as  appears  by  Artapanus,  who  mentions  it, 
(in  Eusebius,  lib.  ix.  Prajpar.  Evang.  cap.  27.)  but  he  dis- 
guises it  and  misreports  it ;  saying,  it  was  a  fire  which  sud- 
denly broke  forth  out  of  the  earth,  and  flamed,  jur/TE  iJXric 
/ir'yre  aXXjjc  Tivbg  ^v\dag  ovatjg  ev  roTTff),  when  there  was  no 
matter,  nor  any  kind  of  wood  in  the  place  to  feed  it.  But 
in  the  next  chapter  but  one,  an  ancient  tragedian  reports  it 
exactly,  saying,  just  as  Moses  doth  here,  that  "  the  bush 
burnt  in  a  great  fire,  and  yet  remained  entire  and  green  in 
the  flame,"  which  he  calls  Tepaariov  ixiyiarov,  the  greatest 
miracle.  The  meaning  of  which  I  have  already  explained, 
in  the  foregoing  observation.  There  is  a  story  something 
like  this  in  Dion  Prusaeus,  Orat.  xxxvi.  where  he  saith  the 
Persians  relate  concerning  Zoroaster,  that  the  love  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  leading  him  to  a  solitary  life,  separate  from 
company,  upon  a  mountain,  he  found  it  one  day  all  in  a 
flame,  shining  with  celestial  fire :  out  of  the  midst  of  which 
he  came  without  any  harm,  and  instituted  certain  sacrifices 
to  God,  who  then  he  made  account  appeared  to  him. 
Which  Joh.  Henricus  Ursinus,  a  good  while  ago,  endea- 
voured to  prove  was  nothing  else  but  a  corruption  of  this 
apparition  to  Moses.  And  Huetius  lately  (in  his  Demonstr. 
Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  5.)  hath  made  such  a  laborious 
comparison  between  what  is  said  of  Moses  and  Zoroaster, 
as  is  sufiicient  to  make  it  probable  the  ancient  Persians 
derived  their  religion  from  these  books  of  Moses. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside.]  It  seems 
this  glorious  appearance  was  not  directly  before  him,  but 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  some  distance  from  him. 

And  see  this  great  sight.]  This  wonderful  appearance ;  or, 
as  Philo  translates  it,  {KTrXTjicnicwraTov,  this  most  stupen-' 
dous  and  astonishing  sight  or  vision. 

Why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.]  A  fire  which  did  not  burn 
(that  is,  consume  what  it  laid  hold  on)  was  very  amazing. 
Yet  the  gentiles  did  not  think  such  things  incredible,  as  ap' 
pears  out  of  Seneca  in  his  Thyeste,  where  he  speaks  of  a 
forest  which  appeared  all  on  a  flame,  without  fire :  and  out 
of  Lucan,  and  divers  other  authors,  among  the  pagans,  pro- 
duced by  the  learned  Huetius  in  his  Quaestiones  Alnetanae, 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  n.  10.) 

Ver.  4.  A7id  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside,  &c.] 
It  is  plain  by  this,  that  the  Lord  himself  was  here  present : 
his  angels  being  but  attendants,  as  I  said,  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty.    (See  Gen.  xii.  11.  15.) 

God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush.]  He 
now  calls  him  Ood,  whom  just  before  he  called  Lord.  Both 
which  are  sometimes  put  together,  as  comprehending  all 
the  Divine  attributes.  Maimonides,  who  makes  eleven  de- 
grees of  prophecy  (or  Divine  communications  to  men), 
justly  thinks  this  the  very  highest  of  all,  and  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  Moses,  to  hear  God  himself  speaking  to  him  in  a 
vision,  when  he  was  entirely  awake. 

And  said,  Moses,  Moses.]  He  repeats  his  name,  to  excite 
his  attention.  And  some  take  it  for  a  token  of  familiarity, 
(See  Gen.  xlvi.  2.)  This  is  called  by  Gregor.  Nyssen.  (de 
Vita  Mosis,  p.  172.)  ?)  tov  ^wrhc  <j)wvri,  &c.  a  voice  of  that 
Light,  or  splendour  ;  i.  e.  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  ap-> 
peared  to  him. 
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And  he  said,  Here  am  J.]  A  common  expression  of  readi- 
ness to  hearken  and  to  obey. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither.]  He  commands 
him  to  keep  his  distance,  and  not  to  approach  nearer  to 
him.  This,  and  what  follows,  plainly  demonstrate  what  I 
-said  before,  that  tliis  was  an  appearance  of  the  Schechinah, 
or  Divine  Majesty  ;  to  whom  he  could  not  pay  too  great  a 
reverence. 

Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet.]  Many  frivolous  rea- 
sons have  been  given  for  tliis  precept,  as  may  be  seen  in 
firaunius,  (lib.  i.  cap.  3.  de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebr.)  But 
the  plain  reason  is  immediately  added  in  the  text,  because 
the  place  where  he  stood  was  holy :  into  which  it  was  irre- 
verend  to  enter  with  their  shoes  on;  because  thereby  it 
jQoight  be  defiled  with  the  dirt  that  adhered  to  them.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  in  the  temple  after^vards,  the  priests  offi- 
ciated barefoot;  and  all  the  eastern  people  came  into  their 
holy  places  in  the  same  manner :  which  Justin  Martyr 
thinks  they  learnt  from  this  example  of  Moses.  But 
Mr.  Mede's  opinion  seems  truer,  that  Moses  did  not  give 
the  first  beginning  to  this  rite;  but  it  was  derived  from 
the  patriarchs  before  him,  and  transmitted  to  future  times 
from  Umt  ancient  general  tradition.  For  we  find  no  com- 
mand in  the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  priests  performing  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  without  shoes ;  but  it  is  certain 
they  did  so,  from  immemorial  custom:  and  so  do  the 
Mahometans  and  other  nations  at  this  day.  (See  Mr.  Mede, 
book  ii.  p.  442,  &c.  and  p.  516.  and  Huetius  in  his  De- 
monstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  xi.  sect.  2.) 

The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  grou7id.]  It  was 
made  holy  by  the  special  presence  of  God,  which  was  now 
there,  who  is  most  holy,  and  makes  every  thing  relating 
unto  him  to  be  holy  also.  For  thus  the  tabernacle,  the 
temple,  and  the  utensils  thereof,  with  all  things  destined 
to  the  Divine  service,  were  cfilled  holy. 

Ver.  G.  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father.] 
i.  e.  Of  Amram :  who  it  seems  was  a  very  pious  man. 
.  And  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob.]  Who  were  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  made  a  cove- 
nant with  every  one  of  them  (which  is^  the  reason  he  is 
distinctly  called  the  God  of  each  of  them),  as  Maimonides 
observes,  (More  Nev.  par.  iii.  cap.  51.)  from  Lev.  xxvi. 
42.  And  this  covenant  was,  that  he  would  be  tlieir  God 
after  a  peculiar  manner.  For  otherwise,  he  was  the  God 
of  Noah,  and  of  all  the  holy  patriarchs  before  him :  but  he 
is  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for  a 
peculiar  reason,  because  of  the  promise  made  to  these 
three  of  the  bles.sed  Seed  which  should  spring  from  them ; 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  other  neighbouring 
people ;  who  (as  the  learned  Dr.  AUix  observes)  were 
their  rivals  in  that  hope.  These  words  being  as  much 
as  if  he  had  said,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  not  of  Lot,  as 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  pretended :  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  not  of  Ishmael,  as  his  posterity  pretended :  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  not  of  Esau,  as  the  Edomitcs  boasted. 

And  Moses  hid  his  face.]  In  token  of  humility,  submis- 
nion,  and  reverence.  So  Elijah  did  in  aftertimes,  (1  Kings 
xix.  12.)  Nay,  the  angels  cover  their  faces  in  the  presence 
ofGod,(Isa.  vi.  2.) 

For  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.]  The  splendour  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  was  so  great,  that  it  dazzled  his  eyes ; 
and  he  was  not  able  to  behold  it.  For  though  he  stirred  not 


a  step  further,  after  God  prohibited  him  to  come  nearer ; 
yet  we  may  suppose  him  to  h".  now  nearer  to  it  than  he 
was  at  the  first,  (ver.  3.)  and  its  glory  also  was  much  in- 
creased. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  afflic- 
tion, &c.]  To  see  signifies  more  than  to  observe  and  take 
notice ;  including  in  it  such  resolutions  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  would  certainly  produce  their  deliverance.  For 
the  doubling  of  the  expression  (Seeing  I  have  seen,  as  it  is 
in  the  Hebrew)  denotes  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

And  have  heard  their  cry.]  Both  this  and  the  next  phrase, 
know  their  sorrows,  signify  more  than  the  simple  words 
hear  and  know  import,  viz.  such  a  regard  to  their  miserable 
condition,  as  moved  hiin^^to  order  a  speedy  relief  to  be 
given  them. 

Ver,  8.  And  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them.]  I  now 
appear  unto  thee  for  thatDurpose. 

Out  of  the  luind  of  the  Egyptians.]  From  their  tyrannical 
power. 

And  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land.]  Where  they  are 
strangers,  and  used  as  slaves. 

Into  a  good  land.]  A  fruitful  country  of  their  own. 

And  a  large.]  Where  they  shall  not  be  pent  up  so  as 
they  are  in  Goshen.  And  if  it  were  considered  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  original  promise,  it  was  large  and  spa- 
cious indeed,  even  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  Euphrates, 
(Gen.  XV.  18.) 

Unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.]  By  which 
phrase  the  poets  express  the  greatest  plenty  ;  as  Bochart 
shews  out  of  Euripides,  Horace,  Ovid,  &c.  (Hierozoic. 
par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap,  12.)  For  abundance  of  milk  and  honey 
argue  a  country  to  be  well  watered,  fruitful,  full  of  fair 
pastures  and  flowers :  from  whence  the  flocks  may  fill  their 
dugs  with  milk,  and  the  bees  their  cells  with  honey.  yElian 
(lib.  iii.  de  Hist.  Animal,  cap.  35.)  saith,  "The  goats  of 
Syria  (which  includes  this  country)  afford  such  plenty  of 
milk,  as  is  in  no  other  country." 

Unto  the  place  of  the  C'anaanites,Si.c.]  See  concerning  all 
these  people  here  mentioned.  Gen.  xv.  19,  &c. 

Ver.  9.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of 
Israel  is  come  upon  me,  &c.J  This  was  said  before,  (ver.  7.) 
but  iipre  repeated,  as  a  reason  of  the  commission  he  in- 
tended immediately  to  give  to  Moses,  to  go  and  deliver 
them. 

Ver.  10.  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh,  &c.]  Leave  thy  flock ;  for  I  have  another  more 
weighty  business,  wherein  I  will  employ  tliee.  For  thon 
shalt  go  with  my  authority  to  Pharaoh ;  and  command  him 
not  only  to  release  pay  people  out  of  their  servitude,  but  to 
let  them  go  also  oot  of  Egypt.  He  had  called  them  by  the 
name  of  his  peojfie,  (ver.  7.)  and  now  mentions  it  agaiu,  to 
encourage  their  hope  that  he  would  take  care  of  Ms  own. 

What  Pharaoh  this  was  (it  being  a  common  name  to  all 
the  Egyptian  kings)  is  very  much  disputed.  The  fcommon 
opinion  is,  that  after  Orus  (in  whose  time  Moses  fled  into 
Midian),  Accnceres  (or  Acherres) reigned  twelve  years;  and 
after  him  Achoris  reigned  seven  years  more ;  and  then  suc- 
ceeded Cenchres,  the  worst  of  them  all,  to  whom  JMoses 
was  now  sent.  But  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us,  that 
Appion  (a  great  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  who  wrote  against 
them)  mentioning  their  going  out  of  Egypt  (in  his  fourth 
book  of  his  History  of  Egypt),  saith,  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
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Amosis.  For  which  he  quotes  Ptolomaeus  Mendesius,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  wrote  three  books  about  their  affairs, 
in  which  he  saith,  kot  "Afiwrnv  Alyvirrov  BaaiXia,  MwiJaitDc 
i)yovfiivov,  yiyovivm  'lovSaioic  rijv  Is  Alyvirrov  iropdav,  (lib.i. 
Stromat.  p.  320.)  But  Tacitus  calls  him  Bocchoris,  or,  as 
some  read  it,  Occoris,  (lib.  v.  Hist.  cap.  3.) 

Tfiat  thou  mayest  bring  forth,  my  people,  &c.]  From  this 
time  we  are  to  consider  God  as  the  king  of  this  people :  not 
in  general  only,  as  he  is  Lord  of  the  whole  world ;  but  in 
a  proper  and  peculiar  manner.  For  whatsoever  authority 
or  power  of  jurisdiction  the  kings  of  other  nations  did 
exercise  over  theii  subjects,  (as  power  of  life  and  death,  of 
making  laws  and  leagues,  &c.)  the  same  prerogative  did 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  reserve  to  himself  alone,  over 
the  children  of  Israel.  Upon  which  ground,  as  Dr.  Jackson 
well  obsers'es,  Moses  was  delegated  to  be  his  ambassador 
to  the  king  of  Egypt;  and  constituted  (it  appears  by  the 
whole  story)  his  deputy  or  viceroy  over  Israel. 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am  I,  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  &c.]  He  modestly  declines  the 
service,  considering  how  mean  a  person  he  was,  in  com- 
parison with  Pharaoh ;  and  how  unable  to  do  any  thing  for 
the  Israelites.  He  had  felt  some  extraordinary  motion  in 
himself,  forty  years  ago ;  which  he  took  to  be  an  indication 
that  God  would  use  him  as  an  instrument  of  their  deliver- 
ance, (see  chap.  ii.  11, 12.)  but  at  that  time  he  was  a  far 
greater  man  than  now ;  and  had  more  interest  at  court :  the 
princess  who  adopted  him  for  her  son  being  then  perhaps 
alive,  or  having  left  him  what  made  him  very  considerable. 
In  short,  he  was  then  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  but 
now  a  poor  shepherd. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  said.  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee.l  In 
answer  to  his  objection,  God  bids  him  depend  on  this; 
that  he  would  preserve  him  by  a  special  providence  from 
being  hurt  by  Pharaoh.  So  Maimonides  shews  this  phrase 
(I  will  be  ivith  thee)  signifies  in  Scripture,  (More  Nev.  par. 
iii.  cap.  18.)  And  the  confidence  which  God  wrought  in 
him  of  this,  gave  him  courage  and  resolution :  which  is  also 
denoted  by  this  phrase,  as  he  shews,  (par.  ii.  cap.  38.)  For 
all  the  prophets  were  endued  with  an  extraordinarv  forti- 
tude and  magnanimity ;  which  was  in  Moses  above  all  the 
rest :  he  encountering  a  great  king,  and  all  his  court  and 
people,  barely  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

And  this  shall  be  a  token  to  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee; 
when  thou  hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye 
shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain.^  This  could  not  be  at. 
token  to  him  now,  but  was  afterward ;  when  God  by  his 
power  brought  them  to  this  very  place,  to  worship  him,  ac- 
cording to  thi«  promise,  upon  this  mountain.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  were  many  other  tokens  God  gave  him  (as  we 
find  in  this  history)  which  were  all  confirmed  by  this  at 
last. 

Ver.  ]^.  And  they  shall  say  unto  me.  What  is  his  Tictfiel 
JVhat  snail  I  say  unto  them  ?]  This  doth  not  argue  that 
they  kn(?w  not  what  the  name  of  their  God  was ;  for  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him:  and  they 
cried  unto  him,  and  he  heard  them,  (ii.  23,  24.)  But  Moses 
being  the  first  that  ever  spake  to  men  in  the  name  of  God, 
(none  of  the  patriarchs,  either  before  the  flood  or  after  it, 
having  said  any  such  words  as  these ;  God  hath  sent  me  to 
you :  the  Lord  commands  me  to  bid  you  do  so  or  so,  as  Mai- 
moti.  observes  in  several  places  of  his  More  Nevoch.  par,  i. 


cap.  G3.  par.  ii.  cap.  39.)  it  was  natural  for  the  Israelites 
to  ask  him  by  what  name,  or  peculiar  attribute,  God  had 
made  himself  known  unto  him,  so  as  to  authorize  him  to 
speak  to  them,  as  never  any  man  before  did.  He  had 
spoken  unto  Noah  and  unto  Abraham,  &c.  but  it  was  only 
for  their  own  instruction ;  he  never  bid  them  deliver  any ; 
message  unto  others:  and  yet  it  is  observable,. that,  upon 
particular  occasions,  he  still  made  himself  known  to  them 
by  different  names  or  titles.  As  he  saith  to  Abraham, 
(Gen.  XV.  7.)  "  I  am  Jehovah,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  But,  xvii.  1.  he  saith,  "  I  am  El- 
shaddai."  And  to  Isaac  he  saith,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy 
father  Abraham,"  (xxvi.  24.)  To  Jacob  he  adds,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  thy  father  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,"  (xxviii.  13.)  And  after  this,  "  I  am  the  God  of 
Bethel,"  (xxxi.  13.)  No  wonder  then  that  Moses  should 
think  the  people  would  expect,  upon  so  great  an  occasion, 
when  he  came  to  them  as  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  that 
the  God  of  their  fathers  should  speak  to  them  in  a  new 
style,  beyond  all  that  had  been  known  in  former  days. 

Ver.  14.  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I 
AM.']  That  is,  saith  Maimonides,  in  the  place  abovenamed, 
he  that  necessarily  exists.  He  who  so  is,  that  he  must  needs 
be.  Or,  as  some  translate  it,  I  will  be  what  I  will  be;  i.  e. 
the  eternal  immutable  Being  (so  Elmacinus  interprets  it, 
the  Eternal  that  never  dies  J,  who  am  faithful  to  my  pro- 
mises ;  and  will  be  to  you,  what  I  told  your  fathers  I  would 
be.  Whatsoever  I  said  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  concern- 
ing the  giving  the  land  of  Canaan,  I  will  certainly  perform ; 
for  I  change  not. 

Thus  shall  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath 
sent  me  unto  you.]  The  former  words  were  a  declaration  of 
God's  nature  to  Moses ;  and  in  these  he  bids  him,  in  brief, 
only  say  to  the  Israelites  that  he  was  sent  by  him  who  is. 
That  is  (as  was  said  before)  necessarily  exists :  always  was, 
and  ever  will  be.  Who  alters  not ;  but,  by  whatsoever 
name  he  makes  himself  known,  is  still  the  very  same  God. 
Which  was  a  name  not  unknown  to  the  gentiles,  as  one 
would  think  by  the  word  £  J;  which  was  inscribed  in  the 
front  of  the  Delphic  temple  (as  Plutarch  tells  us),  and  was 
nothing  else  but  the  contraction  of  EIMI,  which  signifies, 
I  AM.  Or  if  we  take  EI  to  be  an  entire  word  (as  it  is 
commonly  thought)  signifying  thou  art,  Ammonius  rightly 
understood  it  to  be  avroreXri  tov  Qtov  irpoirayopsvcnv  koi 
■!rpoa(j)(LvTi<nv  (as  Plutarch  reports  his  words  in  a  treatise  on 
this  subject),  the  most  absohttely  perfect  name  and  compel- 
lation  of  God.  For  God,  saith  he,  in  the  other  inscription 
on  the  temple,  speaks  to  us  who  approach  him,  saying  to 
every  one  KNOW  THYSELF:  and  we  are  taught  to 
answer  to  him  again,  in  the  words  of  this  inscription, 
THOU  ART:  ascribing  to  him  wg  aXrjS-^  koI  axpsvEfi,  &c. 
that  true,  undoubted,  and  only  appellation  which  belongs  to 
him  alone.  For  he  only  is ;  we  are  not,  &c.  Thus  he  de- 
clares this  word,  to  express  most  perfectly  the  Divine  Es- 
sence ;  which  is  distinguished  hereby  from  all  false  gods. 
See  Eusebius,  (lib.  xi.  Praep.  Evang.  cap.  II .)  and  in  the  two 
foregoing  chapters ;  where  he  takes  a .  deal  of  pains  to 
shew  that  Plato  borrowed  this  notion  of  to  ov  oei,  yivtmv  Si 
ovK  ix^v,  a  Being  that  is  always,  but  had  no  beginning,  from 
these  words  of  Moses.  And  Numenius,  a  Pythagorean, 
speaks  it  more  plainly,  when  he  saith,  tu  7ap  ov,  mStov  /3I- 
/3atov  TE  tiTTiv,  ati  Kara  ravTov  Koi  tqvtov,  that  which  is,  is  eteV' 
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nal  and  steadfast,  ahvays  the  very  same  withmU  variation. 
And  no  wonder  these  men,  if  they  met  with  thi.s  passage  in 
Moses,  were  highly  pleased  with  it;  for  St.  Hilary  himself 
tells  us,  that  he,  lighting  upon  these  words  (as  he  was  mus- 
ing about  God  and  religion)  before  he  was  a  Christian,  was 
struck  with  admiration :  there  being  nothing  so  proper  to 
God  as  to  be.  And  therefore  he  thought  it  worthy  of  God, 
to  say  of  himself,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  and  HE  THAT 
IS  (so  he  translates  the  last  words)  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ; 
(lib.  i.  de  Trinitate.) 

Ver.  15.  And  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shall  thou 
say,  &c.]  For  a  further  explication  of  what  he  had  now 
said,  and  a  further  satisfaction  of  their  minds. 

The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  ofAbralutm,  &c.] 
The  name  Jehovah  (as  we  pronounce  it)  seems  to  be  in 
sense  the  same  willi  Ehjeh,  beforementioned.  Which,  as 
it  declares  his  nature,  so  the  word  God  added  to  it,  ex- 
presses his  favour,  care,  and  providence.  And  conse- 
quently he  bids  Moses  tell  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he 
who  is  the  Eternal  was  the  God  of  their  fathers,  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  :  to  whom  he  had  made  many  pro- 
mises that  he  would  be  gracious  to  their  posterity.  This 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  of  him. 
.  This  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial,  &c.] 
Some  refer  the  first  words  (this  is  my  name)  to  the  forego- 
ing verse,  1  AM :  and  the  next  (this  is  my  memorial)  to 
those  which  immediately  precede,  the  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers:  which  in  truth  include  the  whole,  Jehovah  being 
the  same  with  I  am.  And  the  meaning  is,  I  will  be  for 
ever  remembered,  celebrated,  praised,  and  invoked,  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  of  your  fatliers,  &c. 

Ver.  16.  Go,  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together.'] 
The  word  elders,  in  these  books,  sometimes  signifies  the 
men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  as  they  speak  in  aftertimes  (or 
the  judges  in  the  highest  court),  Deut.  xxi.  2.  &c.  Some- 
times the  judges  in  the  lower  courts,  (Deut.  xix.  12.  xxii. 
15.)  Sometimes  it  only  signifies  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  as 
here  in  tliis  place  :  for  now  there  were  no  such  courts  of 
judicature  constituted.  (See  Selden,  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  XV.)  Some  indeed  (particularly  Corn.  Bertram)  think 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  had  judges 
among  them  all  the  time  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  though  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  as  they  had,  no  doubt,  a  form  of 
religion,  though  we  read  nothing  of  it.  And  Moses,  he 
thinks,  is  here  ordered  to  send  for  those,  who  were  their 
rulers,  and  administered  public  afl'airs  among  them.  But 
there  is  this  argument  against  it ;  that,  after  this  time,  when 
Moses  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  there  were  no  such 
judges  among  them,  but  Moses  (as  we  find  Exod.  xviii.) 
judged  all  himself,  to  his  exceeding  great  troul^le.  And 
therefore  by  elders  we  are  here  to  understand  only  the 
wisest  and  gravest  men  of  the  nation,  who  were  in  greatest 
esteem  among  them,  (as  Mr.  Selden  afterwards  speaks,  lib. 
i.  dc  Syncdr.  cap.  xv.  p.  523,  &c.)  or,  as  was  said  before, 
the  heads  of  their  tribes.  The  famous  H.  Grotius  confirms 
this,  by  a  nice  observation,  that  both  here  and  ver.  18.- they 
are  barely  called  zikne,  not  hazikne,  because  there  was  not 
as  yet,  "  certum  collegium,  sed  sola  qualitas  denotatur," 
(as  he  speaks,  lib.  de  Imp.  Sum.  Potest,  circa  Sacra,  cap. 
xi.  n.  15.)  a  certain  college  or  society  of  them,  but  their  qua- 
lity only  is  denoted.  And  no  doubt  the  word  always  signi- 
fied men  of  dignity,  or  chief  rank  among  others,  both  among 


the  Israelites  and  among  the  Egyptians;   as  I  have  ob- 
served on  Gen.  xxiv.  2. 1.  (J. 

And  say  unto  them,  Tfie  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  &.C.] 
See  this  explained,  ver.  6. 

Hath  appeared  unto  tne.]  Ver.  2.  4. 

Saying,  Surely  I  have  visited  you.]  So  Joseph,  when  he 
died,  assured  them  God  would  do.  Gen.  1.  24,  where  I  ob- 
served to  visit  them,  was  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt.  And 
so  it  signifies  here,  as  is  evident  from  what  God  said  to 
Moses  when  he  appeared  to  him,  ver.  8.  "  I  am  come  down 
to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians."  Which 
was  not  yet  actually  done,  but  so  absolutely  decreed  in  the 
mind  of  God,  that  he  might  say  he  had  already  done  it.  Or 
the  word  pakad  may  be  translated  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
/  have  remembered  you,  (1  Sam.  xv.  2.)  that  is,  so  as  to  re- 
solve to  deliver  them.  And  then  the  next  words  may  depend 
on  this. 

Arid  that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt.]  For  the  word 
seen  is  not  in  the  original :  but  either  way,  it  relates  to  what 
God  saith  to  Moses,  (ver.  7.  9.) 

Ver.  17.  And  I  have  said.]  Determined,  or  resolved. 

I  will  bring  you  out  of  the  affliction  of  Egypt,  into  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites,  &c.]  See  ver.  9. 

Ver.  18.  And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice.]  A  great 
encouragement  to  carry  this  message  to  the  elders  of  Israel ; 
which  God  promises  to  incline  their  hearts  to  receive  and 
obey. 

The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  tis.]  We 
have  received  a  special  command  from  the  eternal  God, 
whom  we,  and  our  forefathers,  worship:  who  hath  ap- 
peared to  us. 

And  now  let  us  go  (we  beseech  thee)  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness.]  They  intended  to  go  quite  away.;  but 
at  first  are  directed  to  demand  only  to  go  as  far  as  Mount 
Sinai :  which  was  but  three  days'  journey  from  Egypt,  if 
they  went  the  nearest  way  to  it.  For  this  they  were  humble 
petitioners ;  which  is  implied  in  those  words,  We  beseech 
thee. 

That  tve  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God.]  When  tljey 
delivered  this  message  to  Pharaoh,  (ver.  1.)  they  call  it 
holding  a  feast  to  him :  which  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
sacrifices  that  they  oflfered.  For  ver.  3.  of  that  chapter, 
they  speak  in  the  same  phrase  which  is  used  here. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  am  sure  tlie  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let 
you  go.]  God  understood  beforehand  the  hardness  of  his 
heart ;  and  that  he  would  not  yield ;  no,  not  to  let  them 
depart  for  three  days,  much  less  for  altogether. 

Xo,  not  by  a  strong  hand.]  In  the  margin.  But  by  a  strong 
hand  ;  i.  e.  by  cutting  off  all  the  first-born  in  tlit  country : 
till  which,  he  knew  Pharaoh  would  be  obstinate. 

Ver.  20.  Aiid  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand.]  As  the  hand  oi' 
God  signifies  his  power,  so  the  stretching  it  out  seems  to 
signify  (he  exerting  of  that  power  in  mighty  deeds. 

Smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders.^  The  Hebrew  word 
for  wonders  conies  from  a  root,  which  imports  sometiiing 
singular,  and  not  common.  Such  were  all  the  plagues  God 
sent  upon  Egypt,  which  made  them  the  more  wonderful. 

After  tlutt  he  will  let  you  go.]  They  grew  so  terrible,  at 
la.st,  that  he  was  afraid  the  next  stroke  would  be  upon  his 
own  person :  which  made  him  content  to  dismiss  them. 

Ver.  21.  And  I  will  give  this  people  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  Egyptians,  &c.]  Dispose  their  hearts  to  be  kind  to  them. 
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so  that  they  should  readily  furnish  them  with  any  thing 
they  desired. 

Ver.  22.  But  every  woman  shall  borrow. '\  The  word  sliaal 
is  of  a  doubtful  meaning :  for  it  signifying,  in  general,  to 
ask  or  to  pray,  one  may  pray  another,  either  to  give  or  to 
lend.  And  if  the  Israelites  asked  their  neighbours  to  be- 
stow such  things  upon  them  as  are  here  mentioned,  and 
they,  out  of  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  them,  or  hoping  speedily 
to  recover  their  goods,  granted  their  requests,  no  wrong 
was  done  to  them.  And  if  they  borrowed  them  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  by  the  authority  of  God,  whose  the  world 
is  and  the  fulness  thereof:  and  who  doth  no  man  any  wrong 
when  he  is  pleased  to  transfer  what  he  enjoys  unto  another. 
(See  more  xi.  2.  xii.  35.) 

Of  her  neighbour,  and  of  her  that  sojoumeth  in  her  ftowse.] 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  intermixed  with 
the  Hebrews,  in  "the  land  of  Goshen:  and  so  might  the 
more  easily  go  along  with  them  when  they  left  Egypt ;  as 
many  of  them  did,  (xii.  38.) 

Jewels  of  silver,  &c.]  Rather,  vessels  of  silver,  &c.  "Which 
were  of  greater  use  to  them  than  jewels  ;  unless  they  pre- 
tended to  deck  up  themselves  for  the  feast  they  were  to 
keep.    (See  more  xi.  2.  xii.  3G.) 

And  ye  shall  spoil  the  Egijptians.]  Not  by  rapine  or 
stealth,  but  by  their  own  consent. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Ver.  1.  Hut  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken 
to  my  voice,  &c.]  This  seems  directly  to  contradict  what 
God  had  said  unto  him,  (iii.  18.)  "  They  shall  hearken  to 
thy  voice."  Which  Mairaonides  endeavours  to  reconcile, 
by  saying,  tliat  Moses  was  satisfied  they  would  believe 
that  he  told  them  concerning  the  name  of  God  who  spake 
to  him ;  but  not  believe,  without  further  proof,  that  he  was 
sent  by  him,  (par.  i.  More  Nevochim.  cap.  63.)  But  the 
plainest  answer  is,  that  God  did  not  mean  they  would 
hearken  to  Moses  immediately:  but  that  he  would  so  con- 
vince them  by  undeniable  signs  and  tokens,  that  they 
.should  give  credit  to  him,  when  he  said  he  came  from  God 
to  them :  such  signs  he  now  asks,  and  God  grants,  that 
they  might  believe  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  gave 
him  commission  to  deliver  them. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wliat  is  that  in  thy 
hand?]  He  a.sks  this  question  to  make  way  for  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  to  move  his  attention  to  it. 

And  he  said,  A  rod.]  His  shepherd's  staff,  it  is  most 
likely.  For  he  takes  occasion  from  what  was  in  his  hand 
to  confirm  his  faith ;  and  he  was  now  feeding  his  fa(her-in- 
law's  sheep,  when  God  appeared  unto  him.  The  Jews 
have  a  world  of  fabulous  stuff  about  this  rod,  not  worth  the 
remembering. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  said.  Cast  it  on  the  ground,  &c.]  As  he 
was  to  do  when  he  came  before  Pharaoh,  (vii.  10.)  that  it 
might  not  be  thought  Moses's  hand  contributed  any  thing 
to  the  change ;  but  it  might  appear  to  be  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God. 

And  it  became  a  serpent.]  AvtIku  ^pvxto^iTaa  upwe  (as  Philo 
speaks),  immediately  it  was  enlivened  and  crawled  about. 
The  word  nachash  comprehends  all  sorts  of  serpents  ;  and 
R.  Eliezer  takes  it  to  have  been  a  flying  serpent :  but  our 


Doctor  Lightfoot  thinks  it  was  a  crocodile;  for  which  there 
is  some  reason.  For  that  which  is  here  called  nechash 
(which  most  think  signifies  a  common  snake,  or  serpent), 
when  he  threw  down  his  staff  before  Pharaoh  (vii.  10.)  is 
called  tannin:  which  signifies  a  serpent  of  the  largest 
dimensions  {yirtpfiiji^r\Q  SpaKtuv,  Philo  here  calls  it),  and, 
as  I  proved  upon  Gen.  i.  21.  includes  in  it  crocodiles, 
which  Isaiah  calls  the  crooked  serpent,  (xxvii.  1.)  unto 
whose  devouring  jaws  Pharaoh  had  exposed  the  Hebrew 
infants,  when  he  commanded  them  to  be  cast  into  the  river 
Nile,  (i.  22.)  which  abounded  with  crocodiles. 

And  Moses  fled  from  before  it.]  It  being  a  very  frightful 
sight ;  enough  to  dismay  the  most  courageous  man  on 
earth :  as  God  himself  describes  the  crocodile  in  the  book 
of  Job,  (xii.  14,  15.)  "  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about: 
when  he  raises  up  himself,  the  mighty  are  afraid." 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thy 
hand  and  take  it  by  the  tail,  &c.]  This  shews  Moses's  faith 
to  have  been  great,  which  overcame  his  fear.  Most  think 
this  to  have  been  an  apt  representation  of  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance  there. 
R.  Eliezer,  in  his  Pirke,  (cap.  xl.)  hath  hinted  the  best  ex- 
plication of  it,  if  it  have  any  such  meaning,  when  he  saith. 
As  a  serpent  bites  and  kills  those  on  whom  it  seizes,  so 
did  Pharaoh  and  his  people  bite  and  kill  the  Israelites :  or 
rather  he  should  have  said.  So  shall  the  Egyptians  be 
afflicted  and  tormented  by  the  rod  which  Moses  carries  in 
his  hand. 

Ver,  5.  That  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  &c.]  The  meaning  is.  Thou  shalt  do  thus  before 
them,  if  they  doubt  whether  I  have  appeared  to  thee  (as  he 
feared  they  would,  ver.  1.)  to  convince  them  of  it. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore  unto  him.  Put 
now  thy  hand  into  thy  bosom,  &c.]  He  did  not  ask  for  a 
new  sign,  but  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
him  a  further  confirmation  of  his  faith ;  or  rather,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites. 

And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he  took  it 
out,  behold,  it  was  leprous  as  snow.]  It  was  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  out  of  the  same  place  should  come  both  the  dis- 
ease and  the  cure  (as  we  read  in  the  next  verse,  that  by 
putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again  it  became  sound), 
and  it  was  the  greater  wonder,  because  the  leprosy  was  a 
disease  that  was  very  hard  to  be  cured.  R.  Eliezer,  in  the 
place  forenamed,  doth  not  give  so  good  a  reason  for  this 
sign  as  for  the  former:  though  it  is  not  a  bad  one.  For,  he 
making  a  question,  "Why  God  should  give  them  a  sign  by 
an  unclean  thing,  and  not  by  a  clean?  makes  this  answer 
to  it ;  because,  as  a  leper  is  unclean,  and  makes  others  so, 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  impure  Egyptians  had  de- 
filed (he  Israelites:  but  God  shewed  by  Moses's  drawing 
his  hand  out  of  his  bosom  again  pure  and  clean,  that  he 
would  deliver  and  purge  the  Israelites  from  the  filthiness 
of  the  Egyptians.  I  should  think  rather,  that  the  leprosy 
represented  God's  smiting  the  Egyptians  with  his  plagues ; 
and  the  cure  of  it,  God's  removal  of  those  plagues  at 
Moses's  prayer.  But  there  is  no  end  of  such  conceits. 
Therefore  I  shall  rather  observe,  that  God  commanding 
him  to  work  all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh,  (ver.  21.)  it 
is  very  probable,  this  gave  occasion  to  the  fabulous  story 
which  was  invented  in  future  ages,  that  Moses  was  a  leper, 
and  the  Israelites  infected  with  that,  and  other  scabby  dis- 
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eases.  For  so  Josephus  tells  us  (lib.  i.  contra  Appion.)  the 
tale  was  told  in  Manctho's  history,  and  thence  descended 
unto  others,  that  Moses  was  driven  out  of  the  country,  Sia 
T^v  \iwpav,  (see  Justin,  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  2.  Tacitus,  lib.  v. 
Histor.  cap.  3.)  because  he  had  the  leprosy.  Which,  as 
Manetho,  perhaps,  did  not  maliciously  devise  out  of  his 
own  head,  so  those  historians  from  whom  he  borrowed  his 
work,  might  have  but  an  imperfect  tradition  of  the  truth, 
derived  from  this  passage  of  Moses  appearing  with  a  le- 
prous hand  before  Pharaoh:  which  was  presently  noised 
about  the  country,  without  the  other  part,  of  his  being  im- 
mediately cured.  And  thus  Helladius  Besantinus,  an 
Eg3'ptian  writer,  in  his  Chresto-Mathia,  mentions  one  who 
said  Moses  was  called  "AXipa,  because  his  body,  to7c  aX^oTc 
KaraaTiKTog  j}v,  was  marked  with  white  leprous  spots.  And 
to  this  lie  he  calls  Philo  to  be  a  witness.  The  very  same 
is  affirmed  by  Philemaeus  Hephaestionis,  as  J.  Meursius 
observes  in  his  notes  upon  the  forcnamed  author. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  behold,  it 
was  turned  again  as  his  other  flesh.}  A  manifest  token  (as 
Con.  Pellicanus  rightly  takes  it)  that  God  could,  with  as 
much  ease,  restore  his  oppressed  people  to  perfect  liberty. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not  believe 
thee,  nor  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  sign.]  Here  he 
gives  the  reason  why  he  was  pleased  to  add  another  sign 
to  the  former,  that  he  might  overcome  the  incredulity  which 
he  foresaw  would  be  in  many  of  them. 

That  they  will  believe  the  voice  of  the  latter  sign.]  Yield 
their  consent  to  that  which  is  plainly  taught  them  by  both 
these  signs,  viz.  that  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  say  what  he  did.  And  he  saith  they  would 
believe ;  because  it  was  rational  to  suppose  they  would : 
though  he  likewise  supposes,  in  the  next  verse,  some 
might  still  remain  incredulous  ;  and  therefore  he  adds 
another. 

Ver.  9.  Thou  shall  take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  dry  land;  and  the  water  shall  become  blood.] 
This  sign  was  not  wrought  now,  when  God  talked  with 
him,  as  the  two  former  were :  for  he  was  in  the  desert,  far 
from  the  river  here  spoken  of,  and  near  no  river  at  all. 
Therefore,  in  case  the  Israelites  did  not  believe  upon  the 
sight  of  the  two  former  signs,  this  is  ordered  to  be  wrought, 
when  he  came  into  Egypt,  for  their  conviction,  by  taking 
the  water  of  Nilus,  and  turning  it  into  blood.  Which 
might  be  well  looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  God  was 
able  to  spoil  that  water,  which  was  the  great  instrument  of 
the  fertility  of  that  country,  and  make  their  land  barren. 
And  also  put  them  in  mind  that  the  cry  of  the  innocent 
blood  of  their  infants,  which  had  been  drowned  in  that 
river,  was  come  up  to  God. 

There  was  a  necessity  that  Moses  should  be  instructed 
with  all  these  powers,  because  he  came  %vith  an  unusual 
commission :  which  would  not  have  been  credited,  if  he 
had  not  brought  such  extraordinary  proof  of  it.  All  the 
prophets  after  him  did  not  work  miracles,  which  were  ne- 
cessary only  when  some  great  change  was  to  be  made  in 
the  world ;  as  there  was  now  at  their  bringing  out  of  Egypt. 
0  After  which  they  were  to  be  put  into  a  new  I'orm  and  order, 
by  a  body  of  peculiar  laws,  both  civil  and  religious ;  which 
when  tliey  were  notoriously  violated,  God  was  pleased,  by 
such  wonders  as  Moses  wrought,  to  turn  their  hearts  back 
again ;  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  (1  Kings  xviii.  37.) 


Ver.  10.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  O  my  Lord.] 
This  is  a  form  of  speech,  whcr  .by  he  declines  this  great 
employment,  and  desires  to  be  excused.  The  reason  of 
which  follows. 

I  am  not  eloquent.]  In  the  Hebrew,  Am  not  a  man  of 
words ;  i.  e.  not  a  good  speaker,  or  not  accustomed  to 
make  speeches ;  or,  as  some  take  it,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  be  sent  to  the  Israelites,  and  much 
more  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  none  but  great 
orators  make  addresses.  Clemens,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  makes  this  an  argument  of  Moses's  humility, 
and  saith,  he  added  these  words  (from  I  know  not  what 
author),  lyio  tifiL  drfiic  £k  xvrpac,  /  am  a  reek  from  a  pot. 

Neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy 
servant.]  This  hath  been  always  my  imperfection,  that  I 
could  not  speak  fluently  :  nor  do  I  find  that  I  am  altered, 
since  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  appear  to  me,  and  give  me 
this  commission. 

But  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.]  Cannot 
bring  forth  my  words  readily,  nor  pronounce  them  well. 
The  Jews  think  he  had  some  impediment  in  his  speech, 
so  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some  letters  or  words  ex- 
actly ;  at  least  not  without  such  difficulty,  that  it  was  long 
before  he  could  bring  them  forth.  But  the  LXX.  under- 
stand these  words,  slow  of  speech,  as  if  he  had  but  a  weak, 
small,  or  slender  voice ;  speaking  voce  gracili  et  exili  (as 
it  may  be  translated  in  Latin),  which  made  him  very  unfit, 
he  thought,  to  be  an  ambassador.  And  this  doth  not  dis- 
agree with  what  St.  Stephen  saith,  that  he  was  mighty  in 
words,  as  well  as  deeds,  (Acts  vii.  22.)  for  the  sense  of 
what  he  spake  was  great  and  weighty,  though  his  pro- 
nunciation was  not  answerable  to  it.  Nor  did  his  ill  or 
weak  pronunciation,  nor  his  slowness  in  bringing  forth  his 
words,  hinder  him  from  being  an  excellent  judge,  and 
deciding  causes  from  morning  to  night ;  as  we  read  Exod. 
xviii.  In  the  determination  of  which  there  was  no  need 
of  oratory ;  but  of  a  quick  apprehension,  exact  judgment, 
and  proper  language ;  which  he  never  wanted.  One  would 
think,  also,  that  by  use  and  exercise  he  grew  prompt  in 
the  delivery  of  his  mind ;  for  he  made  several  very  long 
speeches  to  the  people,  and  especially  an  incompeu-able 
discourse  before  his  departure  out  of  the  world,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the  latter  end 
of  which,  his  song  shews  that  he  wanted  no  eloquent  words, 
when  he  pleased  to  use  them. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Who  hath  made 
man's  mouth,  &c.]  Cannot  I,  who  formed  all  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  made  the  rest  of  men's  senses,  and  when  I 
please  deprive  them  of  their  use,  take  away  this  impedi- 
ment of  which  thou  complainest,  and  make  thee  to  speak 
as  roundly  and  gracefully  as  any  man  living  ?  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Moses  (who  makes  Pharaoh  to  have  con- 
demned Moses  for  killing  the  Egyptian,  &c.  see  ii.  15.) 
fancies,  that  God  puts  him  in  mind  of  his  deliverance  at 
that  time  :  as  if  he  had  said.  Who  taught  thee  to  make  thy 
defence,  when  thou  wast  arraigned  before  Pharaoh  ?  Who 
made  the  king  dumb,  that  he  could  not  urge  and  press  thy 
execution  ?  Who  made  the  executioner  deaf,  that  he  could 
not  hear  the  sentence  when  pronounced  ?  And  who  made 
them  all  blind,  that  they  could  uot  see,  when  thou  madest 
thy  escape?  Which  is  very  ingeniously  invented;  but  we 
have  no  assurance  of  the  truth  of  tliis  explication. 
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Ver.  12.  Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth, 
and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalf  say.]  Excuse  thyself  no 
longer,  but  obey  the  commission  I  have  given  tliee :  and  I 
will  both  help  thy  speech,  and  suggest  to  thy  mind  what 
thou  shalt  deliver.  This  doth  not  signify,  as  I  take  it,  that 
if  he  had  without  further  disputing  gone  about  his  busi- 
ness, God  would  have  given  him  a  better  elocution ;  but 
that  he  would  have  made  his  words  as  powerful,  as  if  they 
had  been  pronounced  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Or 
the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  should  never  want  either 
words  or  thoughts,  to  instruct  his  brother  Aaron,  whom 
God  always  intended  to  send  along  with  him. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord.]  The  same  form  of 
speech  with  that  ver.  10. 

iSend,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt 
send.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  having  translated  the  word  Schilo, 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  qui  mittendus  est,  him  tJiat  is  to  be  sent,  it 
hath  inclined  several  great  men  to  think,  that  Moses  here 
desires  God  to  send  the  Messiah.  And  several  of  the 
ancient  fathers  (Just.  Mart.  Tertull.  and  St.  Cyprian,  &c.) 
were  of  this  mind :  as  many  later  interpreters,  both  of  the 
Roman  and  of  the  reformed  churches,  have  been,  particu- 
larly Flaccius  lUyricus  (in  his  Clavis  upon  the  word  Mitto) 
thus  explains  this  passage:  "  Manda  id  functionis,  &c. 
commit  this  office  to  the  true  Messiah,  or  blessed  Seed; 
whom  tltou  hast  resolved  to  send :  who  will  discharge  this 
trust  far  better  than  I  can  do,"  &c.  But  there  have  been 
and  are  other  very  considerable  persons,  who  think  Moses 
means  no  more  than  this ;  Send  a  more  proper  person,  one 
fitter  for  this  employment  than  lam.  And  the  truth  is,  such 
speeches  as  these  in  Scripture,  do  not  denote  any  certain 
person  or  thing;  but  signify  something  indefinite,  and  in 
general.  Examples  of  which  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 
2  Sam.  XV.  20.  upon  which  phrase  [vado  quo  vado]  I  go 
whither  I  may,  the  same  Flaccius  observes,  that  it  denotes 
an  uncertain  motion.  In  like  manner,  Moses  here  deter- 
mines his  desire  to  no  particular  person:  but  only  wishes 
God  would  send  any  body  rather  than  himself.  And  that 
he  did  not  think  of  the  Messiah,  there  is  this  argument : 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  he  was  now  bom :  and  yet 
God's  promise  was  to  send  one  immediately  to  relieve  the 
Israelites.  Upon  which  errand  also,  if  he  had  prayed  God 
to  send  him,  it  would  argue  Moses  to  have  been  in  the 
same  error  with  the  present  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  a  temporal  deliverer. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Moses.]  These  words  seem  to  import,  that  God  was  highly 
displeased  with  him;  and  consequently  that  he  had  very 
much  offended  him.  Yet  some  of  the  fathers,  particularly 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Basil,  impute  his  backwardness  to 
serve  in  this  emplojrment  to  his  great  modesty,  humility, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  infirmities:  of  which  the  wisest 
and  best  men  are  far  more  sensible  than  other  persons. 
And  then  this  anger  amounts  to  no  more  than  such  a  dis- 
pleasure as  a  father  hath  at  his  child  when  he  is  too  diffi- 
dent, notwithstanding  all  that  he  hath  said  and  done  to 
breed  in  him  a  just  confidence.  And  therefore  no  punish- 
ment followed  his  anger  (unless  we  think,  as  R.  Solomon 
doth,  that  because  of  his  backwardness  God  preferred 
Aaron's  family  above  his,  or  that  this  was  the  cause  he 
would  not  cure  his  imperfection  of  speech),  but  only  a 
chiding :  which  we  may  suppose  went  before  the  following 


question.  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  ?  which  carries 
something  of  sharpness  in  it.  And  indeed  this  may  be 
said  in  Moses's  excuse,  that  the  most  excellent  persons 
are  the  least  forward  to  embrace  the  ofiers  of  great  ad- 
vancement. According  to  the  observation  of  Plato,  lib.  i. 
de  Republ.  (which  I  find  Eusebius  also  hath  noted  out  of 
him,  lib.  xii.  Praep.  Evang.  cap.  9.)  that  no  magistracy 
being  designed  for  the  profit  of  him  that  governs,  but  of 
those  that  are  governed ;  I  must  needs  conclude,  saith  he, 
HtfEiva  WiXtiv  iKovra  apx^v,  that  no  man  (who  is  conside- 
rate, he  means)  will  voluntarily  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people;  but  he  must  be  hired  to  it :  or  he  must  be 
punished  if  he  will  not  undertake  it.  For  he  that  will  use 
his  power  well,  oiStTrofl'  lavTi^  to  jSeXrtorov  rrpami,  aXXa  t(^ 
apxoiJ^ivif),  never  doth  that  which  is  best  for  himself,  but  for 
those  whom  he  governs.  Such  an  one  was  Moses,  who 
sought  not  his  own  profit  or  glory  (as  those  that  now  seek 
for  great  places,  by  which  they  design  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  their  neighbours),  and  therefore  was  not 
easily  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  high  authority  which  was 
oflered  to  him. 

Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother?]  One  would  think  by 
this  that  Aaron  was  now  a  principal  person,  and  of  most 
eminent  quality  in  the  tribe  of  Levi :  as  may  be  concluded 
also  from  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  (vi.  23.)  For  it  is  but  a  fancy  of  R.  Solo- 
mon's that  he  is  therefore  called  the  Levite,  because  the 
Levitical  order  should  have  proceeded  from  him,  and  the 
priesthood  been  entailed  on  Moses's  family:  but  because 
of  Moses's  backwardness  to  serve  God  in  this  present  em- 
ployment, he  in  anger  quite  changed  his  intention,  and 
advanced  Aaron  to  the  priesthood. 

I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.]  Is  eloquent,  and  can  de- 
liver his  mind  in  fluent  words.  There  are  two  things  which 
complete  a  commander,  as  Pericles  speaks  in  Thucydides; 
avvtme  Kai  Siiva/iig  tpjUjjvEvrjd)'  wisdom  and  eloquence ;  which 
do  not  often  meet  in  one  person :  but  God  is  pleased  to 
distribute  these  gifts,  as  he  did  to  these  two  brethren.  So 
Polydamas  in  Homer  tells  Hector:  God's  way  is  not  to 
give  all  accomplishments  to  one  man ;  but  some  to  one, 
and  some  to  others.  Iliad,  xiii.  ver.  730. 

'AXX'  oviTbJC  afia  iravTa  dwriaeai  avrog  IXiaSfaC 
^AXXt^  fiiv  yap  iSojKE  Owq  TroXtju/jia  tpya,  &C. 
"AXXtji  S'  tv  0T/)3'E<T(Tt  tIStu  voov  ivpvoTra  t^tiig,  &C. 

Which  he  expresses  admirably  again,  Odyss.  9.  v.  168. 
Ourtuc  ov  iravTifjai  ^tog  ^apiivra  ctSitxriv 
'AvSpatrtv,  ovTi  tpvrjv,  our'  ap  (ppivag,  ovt  ayoprirvv. 

Behold,  he  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee,  &c.]  By  God's  di- 
rection, no  doubt,  who  suggested  to  him  that  Moses  was 
coming  by  his  order  towards  Egypt :  which  was  such  com- 
fortable news  to  him,  that  when  he  saw  him  (after  such  a 
long  separation),  it  could  not  but  be  a  very  joyful  meeting. 
The  fulfilling  of  tliis  prediction  was  a  new  sign  to  Moses 
that  God  would  be  with  him. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shalf  speak  unto  him,  and  put  words 
in  his  mouth.]  Tell  him  from  me  what  he  is  to  speak. 

And  I  ivill  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth.]  Thou 
shalt  have  directions  from  me  what  to  say  to  him :  and  I 
will  enable  him  to  speak  to  the  people  and  to  Pharaoh. 

And  will  teach  you  what  you  shall  do.]  Instruct  you  in 
all  your  proceedings. 
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Ver.  16.  And  lie  shall  be  thy  spokesman  to  the  people.] 
Acquaint  them  with  what  thou  hast  to  deliver  to  them. 

And  he  shall  be,  even  he  to  thee.]  He  doubles  the  words, 
to  denote  that  he  should  need  no  other  assistance  but 
Aaron  :  who  being  his  brother,  he  might  the  more  securely 
rely  on  his  fidelity. 

Instead  of  a  mouth.]  To  speak  what  thou  canst  not  so 
well  deliver  thyself. 

And  thou  shall  be  to  him  instead  of  God.]  Deliver  my 
mind  and  will  to  him.  The  Chaldee  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  Elohim,  in  this  place,  a  prince  or  a  judge :  who  hath 
the  power  of  life  and  death;  (see  Grotius  in  Acts  vii.  35. 
and  L.  de  Dieu  in  vii.  1.)  For  Moses  by  God's  order  and 
appointment  executed  all  those  judgments  upon  Pharaoh 
which  Aaron  pronounced.  (See  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  ult.)  If  Justin  Martyr  did  not  misapprehend  Diodorus 
Siculus,  he  saith  the  Jews  called  Moses  a  God.  For  so  he 
reports  Diodorus's  words,  (Adhort.  ad  Graecos,  p.  10.)  irapa 
TO(c  'louSa/otf  MaivoTiv  rbv  KaXovfitvov  0(6v :  which  now  are 
otherways  in  the  books  of  Diodorus,  (edit.  Steph.  p.  59.) 
where,  mentioning  several  lawgivers,  that  pretended  to  re- 
ceive their  laws  from  God,  or  some  good  angel,  he  names 
Moses  among  the  rest,  irapa  Si  roiq  'louSa/oic  Mwiiofjv  Tov  'laoi 
tTriKaXovjUfvov  Qihv,  who  received  his  from  the  God  called 
Jao:  so  they  pronounced  that  name  which  we  call  Jehovah. 

Ver.  17.  And  thou  shall  take  this  rod  in  thy  hand.]  The 
rod  mentioned  ver.  2.  which  is,  ver.  20.  called  tlie  rod  of 
God;  because  it  was  an  ensign  of  Divine  authority  and 
power;  by  which  all  the  wonders  were  wrought. 

IFherewith  thou  shall  do  signs.]  By  stretching  out  so 
mean  a  thing  as  this  rod,  at  God's  command,  great  mira- 
cles followed ;  which  demonstrated  the  power  of  God  and 
not  of  man. 

Ver.  18.  And  Moses  went  and  returned.]  From  Horeb, 
where  he  had  all  this  converse  with  God,  he  returned  to 
the  place  where  his  father-in-law  lived.  (See  ver.  1.) 

To  Jethro.]  In  the  Hebrew  his  name  is  \vritten  Jetlier. 
And  the  tradition  is,  in  Semoth  Rabba,  that  he  was  once  a 
gentile,  and  then  his  name  was  JetJier:  but  being  proselyted 
to  the  true  religion,  there  was  a  letter  added  to  his  name, 
as  there  was  to  Abraham's,  and  he  was  called  Jethro.  And 
Mr.  Selden  observes  he  is  called  a  proselyte  in  the  Ge- 
mara  of  Babylon ;  and  the  first  we  find  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  etG.  cap.  2.) 

Afid  said  unto  him,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee.]  He  did  not 
think  it  honest  to  leave  his  service  without  his  consent ; 
especially  since  he  entertained  him,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter,  when  he  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

And  return  unto  my  brethren,  which  are  in  Egypt.]  To 
his  kindred  and  countrymen  (who  called  one  another 
brethren),  whom  he  had  not  seen  many  years. 

And  see  ivhether  they  be  yet  alive.]  He  concealed  his 
main  design  from  Jethro ;  not  thinking  it  safe,  perhaps,  to 
trust  him  (who,  though  a  good  man,  was  not  a  Hebrew) 
with  his  commission ;  or,  fearing  that  he  might  discourage 
him  from  an  undertaking,  which  he  had  already  too  much 
declined,  but  now  was  fully  resolved  upon ;  and  therefore 
loaih  to  be  again  disheartened. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Moses  in  so  long  a  course  of 
time  as  forty  years,  should  not  have  heard  of  the  state  of 
bis  relations  and  friends :  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  as 
he  was  afraid,  perhaps,  it  should  be  known  where  he  was. 


so  intercourse  with  nations,  though  not  very  far  distant,  was 
not  so  easy  then,  as  it  is  now-''.-days. 

And  Jethro  said  to  Moses,  Go  in  peace.]  He  dismissed  him 
kindly,  and  wished  him  a  prosperous  journey. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses  in  Midian.]  Some 
translate  it,  the  Lord  had  said,  &c.  to  shew  the  reason  why 
he  now  desired  to  have  leave  to  visit  his  friends  in  Egypt. 
However  that  be,  it  is  plain,  this  was  a  distinct  appearance 
of  God  to  him  from  that  in  Horeb :  for  this  was  in  Midian. 
Where  God  (who  had  set  him  no  precise  time  before)  en- 
joins him  to  be  gone  presently:  and  assures  him,  that  there 
were  none  left  in  Egypt  who  designed  to  be  revenged  of 
him  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian.     So  it  follows : 

For  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life.]  This  is 
an  encouragement,  which  God  reserved  as  a  reward  of  his 
obedience :  having  said  nothing  of  it  during  the  time  of  his 
hesitancy  and  reluctance. 

Ver.  20.  And  Moses  took  his  wife  and  his  sons.]  We  read 
hitherto  but  of  one  son  born  to  him :  but  it  is  plain  he  had 
another  from  xviii.  4.  He  carried  his  whole  family  with 
him,  to  let  his  brethren  see  he  was  so  confident  of  their  de- 
liverance, that  he  ventured  not  only  himself,  but  his  dearest 
relations  in  their  society. 

And  set  them  upon  an  ass.]  One  ass  could  not  carry  them 
all,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  removal ;  therefore 
the  singular  number  (as  is  very  usual)  is  put  for  the  plural: 
though  one  ass  might  perhaps  carry  her  and  two  children, 
one  of  which,  if  not  the  other,  was  very  small  (see  Drusius, 
Quaestiones  per  Epistol.  86.  and  Simeon  de  Muis  in  his 
Varia  Sacra):  asses  are  vile  creatures  here  with  us,  but 
they  were  not  so  in  those  countries :  for  the  noblest  persons 
anciently  rode  on  them ;  as  appears  by  a  great  many  places 
of  Holy  Scripture,  Gen.  xxii.  1.  Numb.  xxii.  21.  2  Sam. 
xix.  6.  and  several  others,  which  are  reckoned  up  by  Bo- 
chart,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  Hierozoic.) 

And  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Set  out,  and 
began  his  journey  to  that  country. 

And  Moses  took  the  rod  of  God.]  So  called,  because  God 
ordered  him  to  carry  it  with  him,  (ver.  17.)  and  had  ap- 
pointed it  to  be  the  instrument  wherewith  he  should  work 
wonders. 

In  his  hand.]  As  a  sign  of  his  authority.  So  Conr.  Pelli- 
canus  hath  not  unfitly  explained  it :  he  returned  with  the 
rod  of  God,  signo  apostolatus  et  ducatus,  a  sign  or  token 
of  his  embassy  and  government. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  When  thou  goest 
to  return  into  Egypt.]  When  thou  art  come  thither. 

See  that  thou  do  all  (hose  wonders  before  Pharaoh.]  The 
signs  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  with 
which  he  was  to  begin. 

Which  I  have  put  in  thy  hand.]  Given  thee  power  to  do. 

But  I  will  harden  his  heart,  &c.]  The  meaning  is  not, 
that  God  would  harden  his  heart  at  the  first,  as  soon  as 
Moses  began  to  work  his  signs :  no  more  than  that  he 
woi'd,  at  the  first,  slay  his  first-born,  as  he  thrieatens,  ver. 
23.  But,  as  at  last  he  intended  to  slay  his  first-born,  if  he 
would  not  be  humbled  by  other  plagues ;  so  in  conclusion 
he  resolved  to  harden  his  heart,  after  Pharaoh  had  often 
hardened  it  himself.  There  are  three  distinct  words  used  ■ 
in  this  story  about  this  matter:  the  first  is  chazak,  the  next 
is  kashah,  and  (he  third  is  cavad.  Which  seem  to  signify 
a  gradual  increase  of  bis  obstinacy,  till  at  last  it  grew  very 
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grievous.  For  the  last  word  (cavad)  intends  and  increases 
the  sense,  whether  it  be  in  good  or  evil  qualities. 

Ver.  22.  And  thou  shall  say  unto  Pharaoh.]  In  this  God 
begins  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Moses,  that  he  would  teach 
him  wluit  he  shoidd  say,  ver.  12.  and  15,  IG. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord.]  This  shews  he  came  to  Pharaoh  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God. 

Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-bom.']  Most  dear  to  me, 
and  beloved  above  all  people  (as  the  first-born  son  com- 
monly is  above  the  rest  of  the  children),  God  having  chosen 
and  adopted  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people ;  on  Avhom  he 
bestowed  singular  privileges  and  blessings.  Thus  God 
speaks  of  David,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28.  And  Aben  Ezra's  in- 
terpretation of  this  phrase  is  not  improper;  that  their  ances- 
tors from  the  beginning  had  been  worshippers  of  him  the  true 
God. 

Ver.  23.  And  I  say  unto  thee.]  I  command  and  require 
thee  (so  the  word  say  here  signifies). 

Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me.]  Not  to  keep  my 
people  in  thy  servitude  any  longer,  but  to  dismiss  them 
that  they  may  worship  me,  as  my  servants  ought  to  do. 

And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy 
son,  even  thy  first-born.]  Not  upon  his  first  refusal,  (see 
ver.  21.)  but  after  a  long  course  of  other  judgments,  which 
would  end,  if  he  were  not  reformed  by  them,  in  this  at  last. 
"With  which  he  therefore  terrifies  him,  that  he  might  pre- 
vent it. 

Ver.  24.  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way.]  To  Egypt,  in 
the  inn  where  they  took  up  their  lodging  at  night. 

That  the  Lord  met  him.]  TheSchechinah,  I  suppose,  ap- 
peared to  him,  from  whence  an  angel  was  dispatched,  to 
do  as  follows.  And  so  both  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
interpret  it.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  becau.se  the  Lord  sent 
an  angel  to  execute  what  is  here  related. 

And  sought  to  kill  him.]  Appeared  in  such  a  maimer,  as 
if  he  intended  to  fall  upon  him  (with  a  drawn  sword,  per- 
haps, as  he  did  to  Balaam  and  David),  which  threatening 
posture  could  not  but  very  much  affright  him,  and  put  him 
into  disorder.  Others  imagine  he  inflicted  a  sudden  dis- 
ease upon  him ;  or  made  as  if  he  would  strangle  him. 
They  that  interpret  this  of  killing  his  child,  as  many  do, 
(see  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  vi.  p.  88.)  seem  to 
me  to  have  no  reason  on  their  side ;  there  being  no  men- 
tion of  a  child  in  the  foregoing  story,  but  only  of  his  sons. 
Therefore  Chaskuni  hath  rightly  observed  that  this  verse 
is  connected  with  the  last  words  of  the  20th  (the  three  fol- 
lowing coming  by  a  parenthesis),  and  can  refer  to  none  but 
Moses.  All  the  difficulty  is  to  find,  why  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  should  put  him  in  fear  of  present  death,  when  he  was 
going  upon  God's  message.  The  resolution  of  which  seems 
to  be  contained  in  the  following  words. 

Ver.  25.  Then  Zipporah.]  His  wife  presently  appre- 
hended what  was  the  cause  of  Moses's  daughter,  viz.  be- 
cause her  child  (of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
not  long  ago  delivered)  was  not  circumcised.  And  there- 
fore she  immediately  dispatched  that  work  :  her  husband 
being  in  such  a  consternation,  that  he  could  not  do  it  him- 
self; but  (as  Kimchi  will  have  it),  called  to  her  to  do  it; 
or  she  of  herself  went  about  it,  having  been  the  cause  that 
it  was  not  done  before. 

Took  a  sharp  stone.]  Or  a  shsCrp  knife  made  of  a  flint : 
for  such  they  used  ;  which  Justin  Martyr  (in  his  dialogue 
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with  Trypho)  calls  irtrplvac  fiaxatpag.  And  so  the  LXX. 
and  the  Jews  say,  that  such  knives  were  commonly  used  in 
this  work. 

And  cut  the  foreskin  of  her  son.]  But  how  came  Moses 
to  neglect  this  duty  ?  Most  say  his  wife  was  unwilling  to 
it :  not  because  she  abhorred  this  rite,  as  cruel  arid  unna- 
tural (for  she  was  of  a  race  which  came  from  Abraham, 
who  first  received  this  command  of  circumcising  all  his 
children ;  and  she  understood,  it  appears,  how  to  do  it 
readily,  without  endangering  the  child,  which  had  scarce 
been  possible,  if  she  had  been  a  stranger  to  it),  but  because 
the  Midianites,  perhaps,  did  not  circumcise  so  soon  as  the 
Israelites ;  but  imitated  their  neighbours  the  Ishmaelites, 
who  deferred  it  till  their  children  were  thirteen  years  old, 
at  which  age  Ishmael  was  circumcised;  (Gen.  xvii.  25.)  or 
rather,  because  they  were  about  to  make  a  journey,  when 
she  thought  it  might  be  omitted ;  till  they  came  to  be  settled 
among  the  Israelites.  And  truly,  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  reason,  to  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth 
day ;  motion  being  dangerous  when  the  child  was  sore. 
But  such  a  man  as  Moses  should  have  trusted  God  to  take 
care  of  his  child ;  and  not  have  been  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quence, if  he  had  performed  his  duty.  And  because  he 
followed  the  tender  inclination  of  his  wife,  rather  than  a 
plain  precept,  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13,  &c.)  he  fell  into  this  great 
danger.  Many  other  accounts  are  given  of  this  (for  the 
truth  is,  the  whole  matter  is  very  obscure),  but  I  see  none 
more  probable,  than  what  I  have  mentioned. 

Aiid  cast  it  at  his  feet.]  It  is  uncertain  at  whose  feet  she 
cast  it :  whether  at  her  husband's,  or  the  child's,  or  the 
angels.  The  first  seems  most  probable  ;  if  the  next  words 
be  spoken  to  Moses,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be. 

And  said.  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  me.]  If 
the  foregoing  interpretation  be  true,  these  are  not  the  words 
of  an  angry  woman ;  but  spoken  with  great  affection :  sig- 
nifying that  she  had  espoused  him  again  ;  having  saved  his 
life  by  the  blood  of  her  son.  Our  famous  Mr.  Mede,  in- 
deed, (Discourse  xiv.)  carries  the  sense  quite  another  way : 
because  a  husband,  he  saith,  is  never  called  chatan  after 
the  marriage  solemnity  was  over.  Which,  if  it  be  true, 
makes  nothing  against  what  I  have  said ;  because  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  a  second  time  espoused  (or  married) 
to  him  by  this  act,  which  had  restored  him  to  her,  when  his 
life  was  in  danger.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  word  cha- 
tan doth  not  signify  only  a  spouse,  but  sometimes  a  son-in- 
law  :  but  why  Zipporah  should  call  her  own  child  by  this 
name,  I  do  not  see.  Yet  so  Mr.  Mede  understands  it;  and 
adds,  that  the  rabbins  tell  us  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Hebrew  women  to  call  their  children,  when  they  were  cir- 
cumcised, by  the  name  of  chatan  (i.  e.  spouse),  as  if  they 
were  now  espoused  unto  God.  And,  indeed,  Aben  Ezra 
saith  so  :  but  I  cannot  find  that  this  was  an  ancient  notion 
among  them.  If  it  were,  his  interpretation  might  be  the 
more  easily  embraced,  which  is  this:  that  these  were  a  so- 
lemn form  of  words  used  at  circumcision;  signifying  as 
much,  as  /  pronounce  thee  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  by 
circiimcision.  Thus  Val.  Schindler  also  expounds  it,  (in  his 
Lexic.  Pentaglot.  p.  677.)  a  child  was  called  chatan  upon 
the  day  of  his  circumcision,  "  because  then  he  was  first 
joined  to  the  people  of  God,  and  as  it  were  espoused  unto 
God."  And  he  thinks  the  Targum  countenances  this  sense, 
when  it  thus  expounds  these  words,  "  by  this  blood  of  cir- 
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curacision  a  spouse  is  given  to  us."  Which  may  as  well  be 
understood  of  Moses  being  given  to  her,  as  of  the  child :  for 
he  was,  as  I  said,  restored  to  her  and  to  his  family,  upon  the 
circumcision  of  the  child  :  so  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 
They  that  have  mind  to  see  the  sense  of  an  eminent  writer  of 
our  church  concerning  this  passage,  may  consult  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixty- 
second  section,  where  he  thus  far  agrees  wth  me,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  "  out  of  the  flowing  of  abundance  of 
commiseration  and  love,"  with  her  hands  laid  under  his  feet. 
For  so  he  thinks  these  words,  she  cast  it  at  his  feet,  import. 

Ver.  20.  So  lie  let  him  go.}  i.  e.  The  angel  no  longer 
threatened  Moses  with  death :  but  his  wife,  to  her  great 
joy,  saw  him  restored  to  her  in  safety.  From  which  in 
aftertimcs  sprang  the  <f>akXo<p6poi,  which  were  so  famous 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  in  the  feasts  of  Bacchus 
and  Osiris ;  whose  stories  Huetius  hath  lately  shewn  were 
framed  out  of  this  of  Moses.  From  whence  also,  as  he  pro- 
bably conjectures,  they  used  remedies  for  diseases,  ira/onna 
fascini,  which  they  hung,  as  amulets,  about  their  children's 
necks,  (Demonstrat.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  iv.  n.  3.) 

Then  she  said,  or,  when  she  said,  A  bloody  husband  thou 
art,  &c.]  i.  c.  As  soon  as  Zipporah  had  circumcised  the 
child,  and  thrown  the  foreskin  at  her  husband's  feet,  and 
said  these  words,  Moses  was  delivered  from  his  danger. 
Or  (according  to  our  translation),  as  soon  as  her  husband 
was  safe,  she  repeated  the  foregoing  words,  saying,  I  have 
redeemed  thy  life,  by  circumcising  thy  son.  They  that  make 
these  words  to  have  been  spoken  in  a  rage,  because  she 
was  forced  to  do  what  she  did,  suppose  her  to  have  had 
little  kindness  for  her  husband ;  and  as  little  regard  to  cir- 
cumcision. I  should  rather  translate  the  words,  so  she  let 
him  go  ;  i.  e.  let  Moses  go  to  Egypt ;  and  went  back  her- 
self to  her  father ;  only  repeating  these  words  before  she 
went,  Remember  me,  how  I  have  saved  thy  Jife,  and  made 
thee  my  husband  again  (when  death  was  at  hand  J  by  the 
blood  of  thy  son,  whom  I  have  circumcised.  There  is  only 
this  exception  to  it,  that  tlie  Hebrew  word  for  let  him  go 
is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  which  is  of  no  great  weight, 
because  it  is  usual  in  this  language  when  they  speak  of 
females,  (as  I  observed  on  i.  21.)  and  it  is  certain  she  re- 
turned to  her  father;  but  whether  in  this  manner  nobody 
can  certainly  determine.  For  we  are  not  told  any  where, 
upon  what  occasion  she  went  back  to  Jcthro  (unless  it  be 
here  insinuated),  as  we  find  she  did,  (xviii.  2.)  together 
■with  her  children.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that  she  fear- 
ing some  other  danger,  into  which  she  and  her  children 
might  fall  by  the  way,  or  in  Egypt,  might  desire  Moses  to 
send  her  home  again,  till  he  had  finished  the  work  he  went 
about :  unto  which  he  consented. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron.]  In  Egypt,  I 
suppose,  he  received  this  order  from  God :  but  we  do  noit 
know  how ;  whether  by  an  apparition  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty to  him,  or  in  a  dream,  or  otherways. 

Go  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses.]  The  wilderness 
was  a  wide  place;  therefore  he  directed  him,  no  doubt, 
into  what  part  he  should  go. 

And  he  went  and  tnet  him  in  the  mcmnt  of  God.]  He  went 
almost  to  Midian;  that  he  might  have  the  more  time  to 
hear  what  Moses's  commission  was,  before  they  came  to 
Egypt. 

Vor.  28.  And  Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  words  of  the 


Lord,  &c.]  Mentioned  iii.  6.  8.,  &c.  and  in  this  chapter, 
14—16,  &c. 

And  all  the  signs,  &c.]  See  ver.  2,  3,  &c.  which  he  told 
him  to  confirm  his  belief,  that  God  had  spoken  those  words 
to  him. 

Ver.  29.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went.]  Came  into  Egypt. 

And  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  The  chief  persons  in  every  tribe,  who  bore  a  great 
sway  among  them.  (See  iii.  16.) 

Ver.  30.  And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  Moses.]  According  to  what  God  had  pro- 
mised, (ver.  15, 16.) 

And  did  the  signs.]  The  signs  are  done  by  Moses,  as  the 
words  were  spoken  by  Aaron,  (ver.  17.) 

In  the  sight  of  all  the  people.]  Who  came  along  with  the 
elders. 

Ver.  31.  And  tlie  people  believed.]  All  the  rest  of  the 
people  also  (to  whom  the  elders  reported  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen)  believed  that  God  had  sent  Moses  to  bo 
their  deliverer. 

And  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had  visited,  &c.]  See 
iii.7.  16, 17. 

Then  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped.]  Most 
humbly  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  God,  and  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  word. 
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Ver.  1.  Jx.ND  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in,  and 
told  Pharaoh.]  When  they  had  convinced  the  elders  of 
Israel  of  their  commission,  they  desired  audience  of  Pha- 
raoh. Which  having  obtained,  they  went  to  court;  taking 
some  of  the  elders  along  with  them,  to  attend  them.  Which 
is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  from  the  decency  of  tlie  thing,  that 
they  should  not  go  alone  on  such  a  solemn  embassy;  but  so 
they  were  commanded  to  do,  Exod.  iii.  18.  and  it  will  ap- 
pear from  ver.  3.  of  tliis  chapter,  that  so  they  did. 

I  have  observed  before,  (iii.  10.)  that  this  Pharaoh  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  him  called  Cenchres. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go, 
&c.]  These  words  contain  only  the  substance  of  what  they 
said :  which  was  delivered,  we  may  well  suppose,  in  a 
longer  oration.  Wherein  they  declared  they  had  received 
a  commission  from  their  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  to  make  this  address  to  him. 

In  all  nations  there  were  some  persons,  who,  pretending 
to  greater  familiarity  with  their  gods  than  other  men,  were 
highly  reverenced,  both  by  their  own  countrymen  and  by 
strangers.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  Pharaoh  offered 
no  violence  to  them,  when  they  came  to  make  this  demand ; 
because  their  persons  were  held  sacred ;  as  those  of  am- 
bassadors now  are,  who  come  from  one  prince  to  another. 
Tliis  is  a  better  account  than  that  which  some  of  the  Jews 
(in  Schalschalah-Hakkabalah)  give  of  it;  who  say,  that 
when  they  came  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  they  appeared 
in  such  majesty  as  daunted  him  :  being  like  the  angels  of 
the  ministry ;  and  raised  to  a  taller  stature  than  they  had 
before ;  and  having  a  splendour  in  their  countenances  like 
that  of  the  sun,  &c.  In  which  they  seem  to  imitate  the 
story  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  face  shined  like  that  of  an 
angel,  when  he  appeared  before  their  council. 
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That  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness.] 
In  order  to  which,  it  was  necessary  they  should  offer  sacri- 
fice, (ver.  3.)  which  they  could  uot  do  in  Egypt :  and  there- 
fore desired  to  go  into  the  wilderness ;  where  they  might 
use  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  without 
ofience  to  the  Egyptians.  Every  word  hath  its  weight  in 
it :  for  a  feast  denotes  an  extraordinary  service ;  and  to 
me  signifies  such  peculiar  rites  of  worship,  as  should  be 
prescribed  and  instituted  by  the  Lord,  in  whose  name  they 
spake :  for  which  the  wilderness  was  most  proper,  because 
there  was  no  concourse  of  people  likely  to  be  in  that  place 
to  disturb  them  in  their  solemnity. 

Ver.  2.  And  Pharaoh  said,  Who  is  the  Lord?  &c.]  These 
are  not  atheistical  words  ;  for  he  owned  such  gods  as  the 
Egyptians  worshipped:  but  slighted  that  God  whom  Moses 
called  Jehovah  ;  to  whom  he  saith,  he  owed  no  obedience, 
because  he  did  not  know  who  they  meant  by  him.  He 
speaks  also  with  too  much  scorn ;  his  pride  and  passion 
not  suffering  him  to  ask  seriously  who  Jehovah  was. 

I  know  not  the  Lord,  &c.]  Nor  did  he  desire  to  know ; 
being  so  transported  with  anger  that  he  would  not  examine 
their  commission  ;  but  only  resolved  he  would  not  obey  it. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  said,  The  God  of  the  Hebrews.]  They 
gave  him  no  other  account  (since  he  was  so  haughty  and 
hufling),  but  that  they  came  in  the  name  of  him,  w  horn  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  for  many  generations  worshipped. 
Whom  they  had  at  first  called  (ver.  1.)  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel :  Tov  rfic  olKovfiivn?  Atinroniv,  as  Artapanus  in  Euse- 
bius  expounds  it,  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  Universe. 

Hath  met  with  us.]  Appeared  to  us,  and  given  us  this 
commission,  when  we  thought  of  no  such  thing.  For  they 
would  not  have  him  think  that  they  sought  this  embassy ; 
but  were  put  upon  it  by  the  Divine  authority,  which  they 
durst  not  disobey. 

Let  us  go,  ive  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  info  the 
desert.]  These  are  the  very  words  in  which  God  com- 
manded Moses  to  deliver  his  message,  (iii.  18.)  And  as 
their  desire  was  moderate  (to  go  but  three  days' journey), 
so  it  was  very  modestly  delivered ;  by  humble  entreaty ; 
and  with  such  a  reason  as  they  thought  might  move  him  to 
grant  their  request. 

And  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God.]  That  he  may  be 
propitious  to  us. 

Lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  the  pestilence,  or  with  the  sword.] 
Send  a  plague  among  us  (for  our  neglect  of  him),  or  some 
foreign  enemy  to  infest  us,  and  cut  us  oflF.  Whereby  Pha- 
raoh (they  secretly  suggest)  would  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
labours,  more  than  by  their  going  for  a  little  time  into  the 
wilderness.  (See  viii.  27.) 

It  is  observable,  that  they  neither  wrought  any  miracle, 
nor  threatened  any  punishment  to  Pharaoh,  at  their  first 
application  to  him;  but  only  told  him  the  danger  they 
themselves  were  in,  if  they  did  not  obey  their  God :  which 
was  a  very  submissive  way  of  treating  with  him.  Artapanus, 
indeed,  (in  Euseb.  Pra;p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  27.  and  in 
Clem.  Alex.  lib.  i.  Strom.)  tells  us  of  several  miraculous 
things  which  Moses  did  at  this  audience ;  whereby  Pharaoh 
and  his  servants  were  astonished  and  frighted  from  doing 
them  any  hurt ;  nay,  he  asked  Moses  the  name  of  his  God, 
which  he  whispered  in  Pharaoh's  ear.  But  he  had  all  this 
out  of  some  such  fabulous  author  as  him  I  mentioned 
above,  (ver,  1.)  and  I  mention  him  only  to  shew  that  the 


heathen  had  the  knowledge  of  this  history,  and  report  it  as 
a  truth :  though  with  some  mixture  of  human  invention. 

Ver.  4.  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the  people 
from  their  works?]  Instead  of  answering  their  reasons,  he 
tells  them.  That  he  looked  upon  them  two  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  hinderers  of  his  business. 

Get  you  unto  yonr  burdens.]  This  seems  to  be  spoken 
unto  the  elders,  which  they  had  brought  along  with  them. 

Ver.  5.  Behold,  the  people  of  the  land  now  are  many.] 
They  are  very  numerous,  notwithstanding  all  their  labours: 
to  what  will  they  grow,  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  ?  Or,  as 
some  expound  it,  they  will  think  of  nothing  but  sedition, 
now  they  are  so  numerous,  if  they  be  suffered  to  cease  from 
their  burdens.  Cajetan  hence  gathers,  that  the  law  for  throw- 
ing their  infants  into  the  river  was  abolished  as  infamous; 
or  he  could  not  get  it  put  in  execution. 

And  you  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens.]  AVhich  was 
the  course  he  took  to  make  them  less  numerous.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  sabbath-day ;  on  which  they  had  been  wont  to 
rest,  when  they  had  their  liberty. 

Ver.  6.  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  task- 
masters of  the  people,  and  their  officers.]  The  task-masters 
were  the  chief  exactors  of  their  labours,  being  Egyptians, 
who  had  officers  under  them  to  execute  their  orders,  and  to 
give  an  account  how  they  were  obeyed :  and  it  appears 
from  ver.  14,  13,  &c.  that  they  were  Israelites. 

Ver.  7.  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick,  as  heretofore,  &c.]  Instead  of  easing  them,  he  in- 
creased their  burdens,  and  made  them  intolerable.  What 
the  use  of  straw  was  in  making  bricks  is  variously  conjec- 
tured. Some  think  it  was  mixed  with  the  clay,  to  make 
the  bricks  more  solid.  Others,  that  they  only  heated  their 
kilns  with  it,  to  burn  the  bricks.  Others  (who  think  they 
were  not  baked  in  a  kiln)  imagine  it  served  only  to  cover 
them ;  that  they  might  not  be  cracked  by  the  violent  heat 
of  the  sun,  wherein  they  were  baked.  For  so  Vitruvius  tells 
us,  that  the  best  bricks  were  made  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
autumn,  ut  una  tenore  siccescant,  tliat  they  might  dry  by  an 
equal  heat:  they  that  were  made  at  the  solstice  being  sud- 
denly crusted  over  by  the  sun,  and  left  too  moist  within, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Architect,  cap.  3.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks,  ivhich  they  did  make 
heretofore,  you  shall  lay  upon  them,  &c.]  It  appears  from 
ver.  1-3, 14.  that  there  was  a  certain  quantity  exacted  from 
them  every  day. 

For  they  be  idle,  and  therefore  they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go 
and  sacrifice  to  our  God.]  They  have  not  work  enough  to 
employ  their  thoughts ;  which  makes  their  mind  wander 
after  other  things. 

Ver.  9.  Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men.]  Or, 
make  it  heavy  upon  them  (as  it  is  in  the  margin). 

That  they  may  labour  therein.]  Have  no  time  to  think  of 
any  thing  else. 

And  let  them  not  regard  vain  words.]  So  he  calls  the  mes- 
sage of  Moses  and  Aaron;  who,  he  pretends,  were  mere  de- 
ceivers, and  fed  their  hope  with  lies  (for  so  it  is  in  Ihe  He- 
brew, words  of  falsehood,  or  lying  words),  or,  at  least,  he 
resolved  their  words  should  not  prove  true ;  for  he  would 
not  let  the  people  go. 

Ver.  10.  Thus  saith  Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw.] 
The  task-masters  with  their  officers  proclaimed  the  king's 
order,  that  every  body  might  take  notice  of  it. 
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Ver.  11.  Go,  get  you  straw  where  yon  can  find  it,  &c.] 
A  heavy  sentence  ;  importing,  that  whether  they  could  find 
any  or  no,  no  abatement  would  be  made  of  the  number  of 
bricks  that  was  expected  from  them.  This  was  to  drive 
them  to  desperation,  by  demanding  things  impossible. 
And  added  (as  Conradus  Pellicanus  observes)  to  the  bur- 
dens on  their  bodies,  very  sore  anguish  of  mind.  For  it 
tempted  them  to  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  their  God,  who 
they  thought  had  sent  a  deliverer  to  them,  (iv.  31.)  by 
whom  they  were  now  reduced  into  a  more  miserable  con- 
dition. 

Ver.  12.  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad,  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.]  Some  part  of  them  were  forced 
to  go  and  pick  up  straw,  or,  for  want  of  it,  stubble  (and 
sometimes  travel  a  great  way  for  it),  while  the  rest  were 
working  in  the  brick-kilns  without  their  help,  which  they 
were  wont  to  have :  whereby  they  were  disabled  from 
making  so  many  bricks  as  formerly  tliey  had  done. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  task-masters  hasted  tJiem,  &c.]  Quick- 
ened them  in  their  work ;  when  they  saw  they  were  likely  to 
fall  short  of  their  wonted  task. 

Ver.  14.  And  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  &c.]  By 
this  it  appears  (as  I  said  ver.  6.)  that  these  officers 
were  Israelites.  And  from  this  place  Bonavent.  Bertram 
concludes,  (lib.  de  Rep.  Hebr.  cap.  iv.)  that  there  was  a 
civil  government  among  the  Israelites  all  the  time  they 
were  in  Egypt:  and  that  these  schoterini  (as  they  are  called 
in  Hebrew)  were  men  of  the  greatest  note  among  the  elders; 
who  executed  all  their  decrees ;  and  consequently  of  high 
authority  among  the  people.  For  which  reason  Pharaoh's 
task-masters  chose  them,  to  oversee  and  direct  the  labours 
of  their  brethren.  But  Mr.  Selden  (lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap. 
15.)  hath  made  it  appear,  that  there  was  no  such  judica- 
ture among  them  at  this  time ;  and  when  there  was,  this 
Avas  the  name  of  those  who  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
judges;  being  like  to  our  apparitors,  and  such-like  under 
officers.  (See  p.  621,  &c.) 

Were  beaten.]  "With  sticks ;  or  scourged  with  rods. 

Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task,  both  yesterday, 
&c.]  They  punished  the  officers,  as  if  they  had  been  negli- 
gent in  not  pressing  the  people  to  their  duty.  Yet  it  seems 
they  forbore  tliem  one  day,  to  see  if  they  would  mend  their 
fault  the  next. 

Ver.  15.  Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  came 
and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  &c.]  They  had  some  hope 
this  oppression  might  proceed  from  the  task-masters,  and 
not  from  the  king  himself:  and  therefore  they  represented 
their  case  to  him,  and  petitioned  for  relief.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, (ver.  6.)  that  Pharaoh  laid  this  command  both  upon 
the  task-masters  eind  their  officers :  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  gave  it  immediately  only  to  the  task-masters,  who 
were  his  own  ministers,  and  by  them  to  the  officers. 

Ver.  16.  Thy  servants  are  beaten,  but  the  fault  is  in  thine 
own  people.]  This  shews  that  they  thought  such  inhuman 
usage  was  the  effect  of  the  task-masters'  cruelty. 

Ver.  17.  But  he  said.  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle,  &c.]  He 
soon  made  them  understand  it  was  by  his  decree,  and  not 
his  servants'  pleasure,  that  they  were  thus  used.  And 
which  was  Avorse,  they  saw  he  was  fixed  in  his  resolution  ; 
being  void  of  all  pity ;  and  mocking  at  their  complaints. 
For  nothing  could  be  more  sarcastical,  than  to  tell  them 
they  were  idle  when  they  sunk  under  their  burdens. 


Ver.  18.  Go  therefore  noiv,  and  work,  &c.]  Do  not  spend 
your  time  in  making  complaint-  to  me ;  but  return  imme- 
diately to  your  labours,  and  continue  at  them  till  my  com- 
mands be  executed :  and  expect  no  mitigation. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  officers  did  see  that  they  were  in  evil 
case,  &c.]  By  this  answer  they  found  themselves  reduced 
to  such  straits,  that  now  they  despaired  of  all  relief;  the 
king  himself  being  set  against  them. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the 
way,  as  they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh.]  They  had  placed 
themselves  there  on  purpose,  to  hear  what  success  the 
officers  had  in  their  petition. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  said.  The  Lord  look  upon  you  and 
judge.]  This  seems  to  be  an  imprecation :  or,  at  least,  the 
officers  bid  Moses  and  Aaron  expect  that  God  would  take 
them  to  task  (as  we  speak)  for  bringing  his  people  into  so 
bad  a  case. 

Ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes.  Sec] 
Made  us  odious;  as  this  phrase  signifies.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30. 

To  put  a  sword  into  their  hand  to  slay  us.]  Who  may 
take  an  occasion  from  hence,  and  make  this  a  pretence  for 
the  destroying  our  whole  nation. 

Ver.  22.  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord.]  This  plainly 
intimates,  that  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Moses  since  he 
came  to  Egypt :  as  he  did  ^t  Mount  Horeb :  and  that  he 
appeared  in  some  settled  place,  where  he  might  upon  all 
occasions  resort  to  him. 

And  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil- entreated  this 
people?  &c.]  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  answer  the  officers 
who  expostulated  with  him ;  for  they  were  too  much  exas- 
perated, and  thereby  prejudiced  against  any  thing  he  could 
say.  And  therefore  he  chose  rather  to  represent  to  God 
the  complaints  they  had  made  to  him^  that  he  might  be 
directed  what  satisfaction  to  give  them.  For  he  was  not 
able  of  himself  to  give  an  account,  why  the  Lord  should 
sufiier  their  condition  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better, 
since  he  delivered  his  message  to  Pharaoh :  no,  nor  why 
he  should  send  him  on  an  embassy  which  was  not  at  all 
regarded. 

Ver.  23.  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  thy  name, 
he  hath  done  evil  to  this  people  ;  neither  hast  thou  delivered 
thy  people  at  all.]  He  might  have  remembered  that  God 
told  him  more  than  once,  that  Pharaoh  would  not  obey  him 
at  first,  (iii.  19.  iv.  21.)  But  the  bitter  reflections  which  the 
officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  made  upon  his  conduct, 
had  so  disturbed  his  mind,  that  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  ask  the  indecent  questions  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  and  complains  here  that  God  had  done  nothing  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  deliverance  to  his  people. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Ver.  1.  JjLND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  Tlie  Schechinah, 
I  suppose,  appeared  to  him  (see  ver.  12.)  as  it  had  done 
often  before,  since  he  was  first  sent  upon  this  business, 
(iv.  22.)  and  graciously  condescended  to  satisfy  liis  two 
complaints,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 
Where  he  complains,  first  of  all,  that  he  had  sent  him 
about  a  fruitless  message :  for,  secondly,  he  had  not  at  all 
delivered  his  people.  To  the  last  of  these  he  answers  in 
the  first  place,  here  in  this  verse;  where  he  tells  him. 


CHAP.  VI.] 
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Now  thou  shalt  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh.]  That  is, 
be  patient  and  wait  awhile ;  and  thou  shalt  see  Pharaoh 
compelled  to  dismiss  my  people. 

For  with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  &c.]  I  will 
so  terribly  scourge  him,  that  he  shall  not  only  let  them  go, 
but  thrust  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them. 

Ver.  2.  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  the  Lord.]  He  also  answers  here  to  his  first  question 
[Why  hast  thou  sent  me?]  by  telling  him,  I  am  Jehovah; 
and  have  sent  thee  to  make  known  this  great  name,  that  is, 
myself;  who  am  constant  to  my  word,  and  will  faithfully 
perform  all  my  promises. 

Ver.  3.  Atid  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty.]  Or,  God  all- 
sufficient,  as  the  word  El-shaddai  may  be  interpreted,  (see 
Gen.  xvii.  1.)  God  infinite  in  power  and  goodness :  of  which 
he  gave  their  fathers  abundant  proofs  by  delivering  them 
in  many  and  great  straits. 

But  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  knovmio  them.]  This 
name  of  four  letters,  as  the  Jews  speak,  is  by  the  ancients 
called  the  ineffable  name:  for  they  would  never  pronounce 
it.  Not  because  they  could  not,  as  Drusius  well  observes, 
(lib.  i.  Observat.  cap.  1.)  "Sed  quod  religione  et  ivXa^iiq. 
quadam  ab  eo  efferendo  abstinerent,"  but  because  out  of  a 
religious  reverence  they  abstained  from  it.  And  this  respect 
to  it  all  the  ancient  interpreters  observe,  even  St.  Jerome 
himself:  though  in  several  of  the  ancient  fathers  (as  Ire- 
naens,  Clem.  Alexandrinus,  Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret), 
and  in  some  of  the  ancient  heathens  (as  Macrobius  and 
Diodorus  Siculus),  it  is  expressed  by  Jaho,  and  'law  as  the 
Greeks  wiite  it.  Which  name  (however  it  be  pronounced), 
some  of  the  Jews  imagine,  was  concealed  till  Moses's 
time;  who  was  the  first  to  whom  it  was  revealed.  But  this 
is  evidently  false,  as  appears  from  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis ;  and  particularly  from  xv.  7.  where  (before  he 
calls  himself  El-shaddai)  he  saith  to  Abraham,  "  I  am  Je- 
hovah which  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  In 
short,  the  opinion  of  Reuchlinus  (in  his  Verb.  Mirificum) 
is  far  more  justifiable  ;  which  is,  that  it  was  revealed  to 
our  first  parents,  at  the  same  time  that  God  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life.  For  as  soon  as  Eve  brought  forth 
her  first-bom,  she  saith,  "  I  have  got  a  man  from  the  Lord," 
(Gen.  iv.  1.)  which  name  descended  in  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion from  Seth  to  Abraham :  who  when  he  went  by  God's 
direction  out  of  his  own  country  into  Canaan,  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  there,  and  there  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
(Gen.  xii.  7, 8.)  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  doth  not  say 
to  Moses  in  this  place,  my  name  Jehovah  was  not  known  to 
them  ;  but  /  was  not  known  to  them  by  this  name.  That  is, 
by  that  which  it  imports ;  viz.  the  giving  being  (as  we  may 
say)  to  his  promises  by  the  actual  performance  of  them : 
t.  e.  by  bringing  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and,  in 
order  to  it,  delivering  them  out  of  Egypt.  Both  which  he 
had  promised  in  the  forenamed  chapter,  (Gen.  xv.  14. 18.) 
and  now  intended  to  make  good.  And  thus  R.  Solomon 
interprets  this  place,  as  P.  Fagius  notes;  /  have  promised, 
but  have  not  yet  performed. 

The  like  expression  we  find  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as 
Theodoric  Hackspan  hath  observed  (Disput.  de  Nomini- 
bus  Divinis,  n.  15.)  Isa.  lii.  5,  6.  where  the  Lord  saith, 
"  My  name  is  blasphemed  every  day  continually  :  there- 


fore my  people  shall  know  my  name ;  therefore  they  shall 
know  in  that  day  that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak;  behold, 
it  is  I." 

Which  cannot  signify  that  the  Jews  did  not  then  know 
that  this  was  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  but  that  all  wlio 
blasphemed  him  should  be  confuted  by  sensible  proofs 
which  he  would  give,  of  his  own  unchangeable  resolution 
to  fulfil  his  promises,  in  bringing  them  out  of  Babylon ; 
which  fully  demonstrated  that  he  was  Jehovah. 

Which  word,  some  think,  includes  in  it,  not  only  his 
eternal  existence  and  immutable  truth,  but  his  omnipo- 
tent power,  which  gave  being  to  all  things.  The  last  of 
which  was  now  made  known,  so  as  it  had  never  been  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  for  Moses  was  the  first  that 
wrought  miracles  and  prodigies:  God  was  known  to  the 
fathers,  by  visions  and  dreams ;  but  not  by  signs  and  won- 
ders. Moses  made  him  known  by  these  unto  the  world. 
And  therefore  upon  the  whole  Maimonides  well  concludes 
from  this  place,  that  the  prophetical  spirit  on  Moses  was 
more  excellent  than  that  which  had  been  upon  any  before 
him.  (More  Nev.  par.  ii.  cap.  35.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  also,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  Avord  vegam  may 
be  better  translated  although.  Which  makes  a  clear  con- 
nexion of  this  verse  with  the  former;  and  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah.  By  which  he  was  not 
known  in  former  times,  although  he  had  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  them  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  often  ratified,  confirmed  (and  established 
as  he  here  speaks),  this  covenant,  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.  xxvi. 
3,  4,  &c.)  But  now  he  not  only  declares  himself  mindful 
of  that  covenant,  (ver.  6.)  but,  because  he  was  the  Lord, 
(ver  6)  would  deliver  them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  that  with  a  miraculous  power.  Which  should  make 
them  know  more  of  him  than  their  fathers  did,  (ver.  7.) 
both  by  his  delivering  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  land  which  he  swore  he  would  give  to  their 
fathers,  (ver.  8.) 

This  is  the  sense  of  these  five  verses.  • 

The  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  &c.]  So  it  is  often  called, 
when  he  speaks  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  xvii.  8.)  and  so  Isaac 
calls  it,  (xxviii.  4.)  and  Jacob  also,  (xxxvii.  1.)  And  so 
it  might  be  called,  not  only  with  respect  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  also  to  their  posterity :  because  of 
the  near  union  that  is  between  fathers  and  children.  Thus 
God  is  said  to  have  given  to  these  three  patriarchs  (as 
the  famous  primate  Usher  observes)  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  an  inheritance,  (Psal.  cv.  11.)  which  was  not  fulfilled 
to  them,  but  to  their  posterity.  And  as  the  possession  of 
posterity  is  attributed  to  the  fathers,  so,  upon  the  same 
ground,  he  thinks,  the  peregrination  of  the  fathers  is  attri- 
buted here  to  the  children,  (Chronol.  Sacra,  cap.  viii.) 

Ver.  5.  And  J  have  also.]  This  verse  also  begins  with  the 
same  particle  vegam  ;  and  must  be  translated  although,  if 
the  former  interpretation  be  right.  Or  else  those  words  [by 
my  name  Jehovah  ivas  I  not  known  to  them]  must  come  in 
by  a  parenthesis :  and  both  these  verses  be  connected  with 
what  goes  before,  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  arid 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  to  whom  he  so  ap- 
peared, as  to  make  a  covenant  with  them,  which  he  per- 
fectly remembered,  and  having  taken  notice  to  what  con- 
dition they  were  reduced,  was  now  come  to  deliver  them. 

Ver.  6.  Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  tlie  Lord.] 
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Tell  them,  I  will  now  shew  that  I  am  what  this  name  |im- 
ports,  (ver.  2.) 

,.  And  I  will  bring  them  from  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Egyptians.}  The  heavy  oppressions  under  which  you 
groan,  (vcr.  5.) 

And  I  will  rid  you  of  their  bondage.]  They  were  mere 
slaves,  and  lay  also  under  such  insupportable  loads,  as 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  deliver  themselves:  but  it 
was  to  be  the  sole  work  of  God. 

And  J  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm.]  This 
word  redeem  implies  their  servitude;  from  which  he  re- 
scued them  by  a  power  superior  to  Pharaoh's,  or  any 
power  on  earth,  as  appears  by  the  followinir  story. 

And  tvith  great  judgments.]  When  God  first  promised 
this  deliverance,  which  Moses  was  about  to  effect,  he  told 
Abraham,  "  I  will  juds,'e  that  nation,"  which  oppressed 
them,  (Gen.  xv.  14.)  Tiiat  is,  punish  thenT  (which  is  one 
office  of  a  judge)  according  to  their  deservings.  Tliis  now 
he  intended  to  perform  (and  thereby  shew  himself  to  be 
Jehovah),  and  that  in  a  most  terrible  manner;  by  inflicting 
not  only  very  grievous,  but  many  plagues  upon  them.  For 
Greg.  Nyssen  observes,  that  all  the  elements,  the  earth, 
the  water,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  were  all  moved  egainst  the 
Egyptians,  oi6v  n^  drparoc  viro\e!ptoc,  ns  an  obedient  army, 
(HI),  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  173.)  Thua  judgments,  and  to  judge, 
are  used  in  many  places  for  puni.shing;  (P«il.  ix.  17.  Prov. 
xix.  529.  2  Chron.  XX.  12.)  ,^' 

Ver.  7.  And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people.]  By  the 
right  of  redemption  beforementioned. 

And  I  will  be  to  you  a  God.^  He  was  so  before ;  but  now 
after  a  peculiar  manner. 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  &c.] 
By  seeing  my  promises  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
fulfilled. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  bring  you  unto  the  land,  concerning 
which  I  did  swear  te  give  it,  &c.]  Two  things  were  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  in  that  vision  mentioned  Gen.  xv.  First, 
he  would  deliver  his  seed  from  this  nation  which  oppressed 
them,  (ver.  14.)  And,  secondly,  that  he  would  bring  them 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (ver.  IG.)  Both  these  he  now  de- 
clares should  be  fulfilled  (the  former  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
and  the  latter  in  this),  and  thereby  they  should  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  indeed  Jehovah,  true  and  constant  to 
his  word. 

/  am  the  Lord.]  He  concludes  as  he  began :  having  said 
this  twice  before,  (ver.  2.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the  children  of  Israel.] 
He  delivered  this  message,  as  he  was  commanded :  which, 
one  would  have  expected,  should  have  raised  their  droop- 
ing spirits.     But  quite  contrary. 

They  hearkened  not  unto  Moses.]  They  did  not  believe, 
or  receive  what  he  said,  (so  Maimon.  More  Nev.  par.  i. 
cap.  45.)  or  it  made  no  impression  upon  them.  The  reason 
follows. 

For  anguish  of  spirit.]  In  the  Hebrew,  because  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  They  were  so  extremely  oppressed,  that 
they  could  scarce  fetch  their  breath,  as  we  speak.  Or,  had 
no  heart  so  much  as  to  think  of  deliverance,  much  less  hope 
for  it ;  but  sunk  unto  their  burdens. 

And  for  cruel  bondage.]  Common  slaves,  though  they 
cannot  deliver  themselves,  rejoice  to  hear  the  good  news 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  delivered  by  those  who  have 


power  and  will  to  do  it.  But  in  this  slavery  they  were 
used  so  cruelly,  that  they  wero  quite  dejected  and  incapa- 
ble of  any  comfort.  So  the  LXX.  translate  the  foregoing 
words  (for  anguish  of  spirit),  t £  oXtyoy^vxlag,  out  of  faint- 
heartedness: they  being  quite  dispirited. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  is 
likely  that  Moses,  finding  the  Israelites  so  regardless  of 
what  he  said,  went  to  the  usual  place,  where  he  was  wont 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  (see  ver.  22.)  to  re- 
ceive new  directions  w  hat  to  do. 

Ver.  11.  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  &c.] 
The  Lord  bids  him  go  again  to  Pharaoh,  and  renew  the  de- 
mand he  made  before,  (ver.  1.) 

Ver.  12.  And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lord.]  This  phrase, 
lipkne  Jehovah,  before  the  Lord,  plainly  denotes  that  God 
appeared  to  him  in  a  visible  majesty,  as  I  observed  above, 
ver,  1.  and  see  xi.  4. 

Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not  hearkened  to  jne, 
how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me?]  Their  faint-heartedness 
disheartened  Moses  also,  and  made  him  unwilling  to  re- 
new his  address  to  Pharaoh.  And  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  in  what  he  says ;  if  the  children  of  Israel,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  give  ear  to  him,  did  not  believe  him,  what 
hope  was  there  that  Pharaoh  should  comply  against  his  in- 
terest ? 

Who  am  of  uncircumcised  lips.]  This  reason  he  had 
alleged  before,  and  was  fully  answered,  (iv.  10,  11,  &c.) 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  repeated  now.  For 
his  being  of  uncircumcised  lips  signifies  no  more  than  that 
he  was  an  ill  speaker,  and  wanted  eloquence  :  it  being  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrews  to  call  those  parts  uncircumcised, 
which  are  inept  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed, 
and  cannot  do  their  otfice.  Thus  Jeremy  saith  of  the  Jews, 
that  their  "  ear  was  uncircumcised  ;"  and  adds  the  expli- 
cation, "  they  cannot  hearken,"  (Jer.  vi.  10.)  In  like  man- 
ner uncircumcised  lips,  are  lips  that  cannot  utter  words  ;  as 
"  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  (Jer.  ix.  26.)  are  such  as  can- 
not understand.  St.  Stephen  puts  both  together,  "  uncir- 
cumcised in  heart  and  ears,"  (Acts  vii.  51.)  Perhaps 
Moses  thought  it  some  disparagement  to  him,  that  he  was 
not  able  himself  to  deliver  his  mind  in  a  handsome  manner 
to  Pharaoh ;  and  therefore  mentions  this  again,  to  move 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  circumcise  his  lips  (as  they  spake), 
that  is,  remove  this  impediment. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron.] 
Here  is  no  express  answer  made  to  his  objection,  but  it 
seems  to  be  included  in  God's  speaking  to  Moses  and 
to  Aaron ;  whereas  before  he  had  spoken  only  to  Moses, 
(ver.  1. 10.)  And  it  is  likely  Moses  was  admonished,  that 
the  Lord  having  given  him  Aaron  to  supply  his  defect,  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  therewith ;  and  go  with  him,  and  re- 
new his  address,  both  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  also  to 
Pharaoh.  So  these  words  have  respect  to  both  parts  of 
tlie  foregoing  objection. 

And  gave  them  a  charge  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  He 
laid  his  commands  upon  them,  strictly  requiring  them  to 
obey  him.  Which  is  a  higher  expression  than  we  meet 
with  before  in  the  foregoing  injunctions,  (either  in  ver.  6, 
or  11.)  and  makes  me  think  this  verse  is  not  a  mere  recapi- 
tulation of  what  had  been  said,  as  some  take  it ;  but  an  en- 
forcement of  what  lie  had  before  commanded. 

And  unto  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  the  children 
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of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  I  suppose  he  now  gave 
them  authority  to  threaten  him,  if  he  did  not  obey. 

Ver.  14.  These  are  the  heads  of  their  fathers'  houses.] 
The  principal  persons  of  the  several  families  of  Israel. 

The  sons  of  Reuben,  the  first-born,  &c.]  See  Gen.  xlvi. 
9.  where  the  sons  of  Reuben  are  reckoned  up  in  this  very 
order ;  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned  again,  to  intro- 
duce the  genealogy  <K"  Moses  and  Aaron.  Who  being 
chosen  by  God  to  be  the  deliverers  of  his  people,  it  was 
fit  to  shew  that  they  were  of  the  same  stock,  though  not  of 
the  eldest  family,  of  the  children  of  Israel.  To  whom  God 
promised,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  that  he  would 
surely  bring  him  up  again,  (Gen.  xlvi.  4.)  that  is,  in  his 
posterity :  which  would  not  have  been  so  manifestly  the 
work  of  God,  if  they  that  were  the  instruments  of  it  had  not 
been  of  his  posterity. 

Ver.  15.  The  sons  of  Simeon,  &c.]  They  are  mentioned 
for  the  same  reason,  emd  in  the  same  order  that  they  were 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

Ver.  16.  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  &c.] 
Having  briefly  set  down  the  heads  of  the  two  eldest  ^mi- 
lies  of  Israel,  he  enlarges  now  upon  the  third,  from  which 
he  himself  was  descended. 

Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.]  These  three  are  men- 
tioned also  in  Gen.  xlvi.  11.  as  coming  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt. 

And  the  years  of  the  life  of  Levi  were  a  hundred  thirty 
and  seven  years.]  He  is  thought  to  have  lived  the  longest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob :  none  of  whose  ages  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  but  only  his  and  Joseph's ;  whom  Levi  sur- 
vived twenty-seven  years,  though  he  was  much  the  elder 
brother.  Kohath,  also,  the  second  son  of  Levi,  attained 
near  to  the  same  age  with  himself,  (ver.  18.)  And  his  grand- 
son, Moses's  father,  lived  just  so  long  as  Levi  did,  (ver.  20.) 
Next  to  Levi,  the  longest  liver  of  all  Jacob's  sons  was 
Naphthali,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition  in  R.  Bechai,  who 
saith  he  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  thirty  and  three 
years  ;  which  was  the  age  of  Kohath. 

Ver.  17.  The  sons  of  Gershon,  Libni,  and  Shimi,  &c.] 
These  were  bom  in  Egypt,  from  whom  descended  two  fa- 
milies mentioned  afterwards,  (Numb.  iii.  18.  21.) 

Ver.  18.  The  sons  of  Kohath,  Amram,  &c.]  He  had  the 
most  numerous  offspring  of  all  Levi's  sons,  (Numb.  iii.  28.) 
from  the  eldest  of  which  Moses  came. 

And  the  years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were  a  hundred  thirty 
and  three  years,  &c.]  He  sets  down  the  age  of  none  but 
only  of  Levi  his  great  grandfather,  and  Kohath  his  grand- 
father, and  of  Amram  his  father.  And  primate  Usher  makes 
account  that  Kohath  was  thirty  years  old  when  Jacob  came 
into  Egypt,  and  live  there  a  hundred  and  three  years; 
and  died  thirty-two  years  before  Moses  was  born.  (See 
Chronolog.  Sacra,  cap.  11.) 

Ver.  19.  The  sons  of  Merari,  Mehali.]  From  this  Mehali, 
it  is  thought,  sprung  the  famous  singer  Heman,  who  com- 
posed the  88th  Psabn,  (1  Chron.  vi.  3.3.) 

And  Mushi.]  From  whom  descended  Ethan,  who  com- 
posed the  89th  Psalm,  (1  Chron.  vi.  44.) 

Ver.  20.  And  Amram  took  him  Jochabed  his  father's 
sister  to  wife.]  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Hebrew 
word  dod  signifies  an  uncle:  and  therefore  some  would 
have  the  word  dodah,  in  this  place,  to  signify  only  his 
unx:l£'s  daughter.    So  the  Vulgar  and  the  LXX.  translate 


it.  But  Moses  tells  us  so  expressly  that  she  was  "  born 
to  Levi  in  Egypt,"  (Numb.  xxvi.  59.)  that  it  unavoidably 
follows  she  was  sister  to  Amram's  father.  Which  the  fore- 
named  great  primate  maintains  (cap.  8.  of  the  same  book) 
against  Scaliger  and  Peirerius,  who  would  have  Jochabed 
called  Levi's  daughter,  only  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are 
called  Jacob's  sons.  Which  would  make  a  very  easy  sense 
(as  I  observed,  ii.  1.)  if  it  would  consist  with  those  words 
in  Numb.  xxvi.  59.  "  whom  her  mother  (for  that  must  be 
understood)  bare  to  Levi ;"  which  shew  she  was  his  daugh- 
ter. And  thus  R.  Solomon  understood  it;  and  so  did 
Tostatus  and  Cajetan,  and  divers  others,  whom  our  Usher 
there  mentions*^^  And  see  our  most  learned  Selden,  (lib.  v. 
de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  ix.  p.  584.)  Which  shews  how  sincere 
a  writer  Moses  was,  who  doth  not  stick  to  relate  what  might 
be  thought  in  after-*af6s-^when  the  law  against  such  mar- 
riages was  enacted),  a  blo^o  his  family.  And  it  is  observ- 
able, that  he  doth  not  say  one  syllable  in  commendation  of 
his  parents ;  though  their  faith  deserved  the  greatest  praise, 
as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  shews,  (xi.  23.)  But  Moses 
(as  Jac.  CapelluPlruly  observes,  ad  A.  M.  2481.)  did  not 
write  for  his  own  glory,  but  for^he  service  of  God  and  of 
his  church. 

And  she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses.]  This  shews,  that 
God  exactly  fulfilled  his  promise  of  delivering  the  Israelites 
out  of  servitude  in  the  fourth  generation  (Gen.  xv.  16.  i.  e. 
the  fourth  from  their  descent  into  Egypt),  for  Moses  was 
the  fourth  from  Levi ;  being  his  great  grandson. 

And  the  years  of  the  life  of  Amram  were  a  hundred 
and  thirty  and  seven  years.]  The  very  same  age  with  his 
grandfather  Levi,  (ver.  16.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  sons  of  Izhar,  Korah,  &c.]  He  gives 
an  account  of  his  uncle's  sons,  but  saith  not  one  word  here 
of  his  own.  Who  were  not  to  succeed  him  in  his  place  and 
dignity,  nor  to  be  advanced  to  any  other  office.  Such  was 
his  humility  and  generous  love  to  his  country,  that  he  only 
sought  the  good  of  that;  but  nothing  for  his  own  family. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  &c.]  This  was  another 
of  his  uncles ;  whose  posterity  he  mentions,  that  it  might 
be  seen  how  God  blessed  the  tribe  of  Levi :  notwithstand- 
ing the  sin  he  had  committed  at  Schechem,  and  the  pu- 
nishment his  father  denounced  against  him  for  it,  (Gen., 
xlix.)  He  saith  nothing  of  Hebron,  another  of  his  father's 
brothers ;  because,  perhaps,  he  died  childless ;  or  his  child- 
ren had  no  is.sue. 

Ver.  23.  And  Aaron  took  him  Elislieba,  daughter  of 
Aminadab,  sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife.]  Though  he  says 
nothing  here  of  himself,  yet  he  relates  particularly  what 
concerned  Aaron;  who,  he  shews,  was  matched  into  an 
honourable  family,  with  a  sister  of  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  chief  commander  of  their  host  when  they  were  come 
out  of  Egypt,  (Numb.  i.  7.  ii.  3.)  The  knowledge  of  this, 
he  thought,  might  breed  in  posterity  a  greater  reverence 
to  the  priesthood ;  which  was  settled  in  the  family  of 
Aaron. 

And  she  bore  him  Nadab  and  Abihu.]  These  two  pe- 
rished in  the  very  first  sacrifice  which  their  father  offered  ; 
because  they  did  not  take  fire  from  the  altar,  but  offered 
with  strange  fire,  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.) 

Eleazar.]  Who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  priesthood, 
(Numb.  XX.  2.5,  &c.)  and  assisted  Joshua  in  the  division 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Josh.  xiv.  1.  xix.  51.  xxi.  1.)  From 
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him  sprung  Zadok  and  the  following  high-priests,  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (I  Chron.  vi.  4.  &c.) 

And  IthamarJ]  From  whom  came  Eli,  and  Abimelech, 
and  Abiathar  (in  the  time  of  David),  in  whom  this  family 
was  extinct. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  sons  of  Korah,  &c.]  Though  he  him- 
self perished  in  his  rebellion  against  Moses,  who  was  his 
cousin-german,  yet  his  family  remained  (Numb.  xxvi.  58.) 
and  were  famous  in  the  days  of  David;  being  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

Ver.  2.5.  And  Eleazar  took  one  of  the  daughters  ofPu- 
tiel  to  wife.]  Who  this  Putiel  was,  is  not  certain.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  thinks  he  was  an  Egyptian  convert,  whose  daugh- 
ter Eleazar  married.  But  I  see  no  good  ground  for  this 
opinion,  but  rather  think  it  more  likely  Eleazar  would 
marry  one  of  the  race  of  Abrahain,;  being  son  to  the  high- 
priest.  He  was  married,  indeed,  before  his  father  was  pro- 
moted to  that  dignity ;  yet  Aaron  was  so  great  a  man  in 
his  own  tribe,  (see  iv.  14.)  and  married  into  so  honourable 
a  family  in  Israel,  (ver.  23.)  that  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  suffer  his  son  to  match  with  an  Egyptian  proselyte. 

These  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  &c.] 
The  great  persons,  from  whom  sprung  the  principal  fami- 
lies among  the  Levites.  He  saith  nothing  of  the  other 
tribes ;  because  his  intention  was  only  to  derive  his  own 
pedigree  and  his  brother  Aaron's  from  Israel. 

Ver.  26.  These  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  whom  the 
Lord  said.  Bring  out  the  children  of  Israel,  &c.]  These  are 
the  two  piersons,  to  whom  God  gave  commission  to  be  the 
deliverers  of  their  nation  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage.  He 
had  mentioned,  just  before  their  genealogy,  the  charge 
God  gave  them,  both  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  to  Pha- 
raoh, (ver.  13.)  And  now  he  goes  on  to  shew  that  they  were 
the  men,  who  were  peculiarly  chosen  by  God  to  discharge 
that  office;  first,  by  going  to  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
he  mentions  here  ;  and  then  to  Pharaoh,  which  he  mentions 
in  the  next  verse. 

Bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt.] 
Assure  them  of  their  deliverance,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sures under  which  they  groan. 

According  to  their  armies.}  Not  by  a  disorderly  flight ; 
but  every  family  in  such  good  order  as  an  army  keeps, 
(Exod.  xii.  41.  51.  xiii.  18.) 

Ver.  27.  These  are  they  that  spake  to  Pharaoh,  &c.] 
Who  carried  the  message  from  God  to  Pharaoh,  requiring 
him  to  let  Israel  go  out  of  Egypt,  (v.  1,  2,  &c.  vi.  13.) 

These  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron.]  He  repeats  it  again, 
that  all  generations  might  mark  who  were  the  men  that 
God  employed,  in  this  great  and  hazardous  work  of  de- 
manding the  liberty  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Pharaoh's 
servitude ;  and  effecting  it  in  such  manner,  as  is  afterward 
related  in  this  book. 

There  have  been  critical  wits,  who  made  this  an  argument, 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  these  books ;  because  it 
is  not  likely,  they  imagine,  he  would  write  thus  of  himself. 
But  nobody  but  these  critics  can  see  an  absurdity  in  it, 
that  he  and  his  brother,  being  tlie  instruments  in  God's  hand 
of  effecting  such  wonderful  things,  should  not  let  posterity 
be  ignorant  of  it ;  but  take  care  not  only  to  record  it,  but 
to  set  a  special  note  upon  it,  that  none  might  rob  them  of 
the  honour  God  bestowed  on  them ;  and  He  (by  whose  di- 
rection this  was  written)  might  have  the  glory  of  working 


such  mighty  things,  by  such  inept  instruments,  as  Moses 
often  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been.  Nor  is  this 
more  than  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  and  Daniel  say  concerning 
themselves  :  and  St.  John  may  as  well  be  denied  to  be  the 
author  of  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  because  he 
saith,  "  This  is  the  disciple  that  testifieth  these  things," 
&c.  (xxi.  24.)  And  besides  this,  the  history  of  succeeding, 
ages  shews  us  the  necessity  of  this,  which  Moses  hath  said 
of  himself.  For  if  he  had  not  told  us  what  his  progeny 
was,  we  see  by  what  we  read  in  Justin  and  Corn.  Tacitus, 
and  such-like  authors,  what  false  accounts  we  should  have 
of  him  :  for  Justin,  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  makes  him  (as 
I  observed  before)  the  son  of  Joseph.  Nay,  the  Jewish 
writers  have  been  so  fabulous,  that  we  should  have  learnt 
as  little  truth  from  them,  if  Moses  had  not  told  it  us  him- 
self. 

Ver.  28.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  when  the  lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  &c.]  Having  finished  the  account  he 
thought  fit  to  give  of  himself  and  of  his  brother,  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  employ  in  this  great  embassy,  he  re- 
sumes the  relation  of  it,  which  he  broke  off  at  the  end  of 
ver.  13. 

Ver.  29.  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  am 
the  Lord,  &c.]  This  and  the  next  verse  seem  to  be  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  God  said  in  his  last  appearances  to 
him  (ver.  2. 10,  &c.)  and  of  his  desire  to  be  excused  from 
the  employment  on  which  he  was  sent ;  urged  by  two  ar- 
guments, ver.  12,  13.  where  they  are  related  something 
more  largely  than  they  are  here,  in  the  last  verse  of  this 
chapter.  In  which  he  mentions  them  again;  that  there 
might  be  a  clearer  connexion,  with  what  God  further  added 
for  his  encouragement,  when  he  gave  him  the  forenamed 
charge,  (ver.  13.)  to  deliver  a  new  message  to  Pharaoh. 

Ver.  30.  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord.]  We  read  the,; 
very  same,  (ver.  12.)  which  makes  me  tlunk  this  is  not  a 
new  objection;  but  merely  a  recital  of  what  he  had  ob- 
jected there.    See  what  I  have  said  on  the  foregoing  verse. 

Behold,  I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips.  Sac]  See  ver.  12. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  XM.ND  the  Lord  said  uato  Moses.]  He  received  new 
orders  from  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty ;  before 
whom  he  stood,  (vi.  12.  30.) 

See.]  Mark  what  I  say,  in  answer  to  all  thy  objections. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  ^o  Pharaoh.]  Therefore,  whyi 
shouldest  thou  fear  to  appear  before  him,  who  is  but  a 
man?  Moses  is  not  called  absolutely  a  jrod;  butonlyajrod 
unto  Pharaoh:  which  denotes  that  he  had  only  the  authority 
£ind  power  of  God  over  him  ;  or  rather,  he  was  God's  am» 
bassador  to  speak  to  him  in  his  name;  with  a  power  ready 
to  execute  all  that  he  desired  for  the  humbling  of  Pharaoh, 
and  punishing  his  disobedience  to  his  message. 

And  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.]  Let  there- 
fore the  uncircumcision  of  thy  lips  be  no  longer  an  objec- 
tion: for  he  shall  interpret  thy  mind,  as  prophets  declare 
the  mind  of  God. 

Some  slight  wits  have  from  this  place  also  drawn  an  ar- 
gument, that  this  book  was  not  written  by  Moses;  but  by 
some  other  author  long  after  his  time.  Because  the  word 
nabi,  they  fancy,  was  not  now  in  use  to  signify  a  prophet: 
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as  appears,  say  they,  from  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  where  it  is  said, 
"  He  that  is  now  called  (7iabi)  a  prophet,  was  before  time 
called  (roeh)  a  seer."  Which  seems  to  signify  that  the 
word  7iabi  (which  Moses  here  uses  for  a  prophet)  was  but 
newly  come  into  use,  in  Samuel's  days.  But  this  is  very 
far  from  Samuel's  meaning :  whose  plain  sense  is  this, 
that  he  who  foretold  things  to  come,  or  discovered  secrets, 
was  anciently  called  a  seer,  not  a  prophet.  Which  signified 
heretofore  only  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  will :  but  now 
they  began,  in  Samuel's  days,  to  apply  the  word  nabi  (or 
prophet)  to  those  who  could  reveal  any  secret,  or  foresee 
things  future.  Which  had  not  been  the  use  of  the  word 
formerly :  but  it  signified,  as  I  said,  one  that  was  familiar 
with  God,  and  knew  his  mind,  and  delivered  it  to  others : 
as  I  observed  upon  Gen.  xx.  7.  where  God  himself  calls 
Abraham  a  prophet ;  as  he  here  calls  Aaron.  And  what 
holy  writer  would  dare  to  alter  the  word  which  God  him- 
self used  ?  Which  is  far  more  proper  also  to  this  purpose 
than  either  roeh  or  choseh  (which  these  men  fancy  were  the 
words  in  use  in  Moses's  time,  not  nabi),  for  they  do  not  an- 
swer the  intention  of  God  in  this  speech  concerning  Aaron. 
Who  was  not  to  see,  and  divine,  or  to  receive  revelations 
from  God,  but  to  be  a  mouth  to  Moses ;  to  utter  what  God 
revealed  to  him,  not  to  Aaron.  Which  is  the  original  sig- 
nification of  the  word  nabi :  there  being  no  derivation  of  it 
so  natural  that  I  can  find  as  that  of  R.  Solomon's,  from 
the  word  mib,  which  signifies  to  utter,  or  to  bring  forth, 
(Prov.  X.  31.) 

Ver.  2.  Thou  Shalt  speak  all  that  I  command  thee,  &c.] 
This  explains  the  latter  end  of  the  former  verse :  that 
Moses  should  deliver  God's  mind  to  Aaron;  and  Aaron 
should  deliver  it  to  Pharaoh :  requiring  him  from  God  to 
dismiss  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  country. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.]  Or,  but  I 
will  harden,  &c.  which  Avenarius  translates,  I  will  permit 
his  heart  to  be  hardened.  Though  there  is  no  need  of  it : 
for  God  here  only  foretels  what  Pharaoh  would  force  him 
to  do,  (see  iv.  21.)  after  several  signs  and  wonders  had  been 
wrought  to  move  him  to  obedience.  For  he  was  so  stupid, 
and  hardened  his  heart  so  often,  (viii.  15.  32.)  that  in  con- 
clusion God  hardened  him,  by  withdrawing  all  good  mo- 
tions from  him.  And  therefore,  the  first  time  that  Jehovah 
is  said  to  harden  his  heart,  there  is  a  special  remembrance 
of  this,  that  the  Lord  had  foretold  it,  (ix.  12.) 

And  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders,  &c.]  The  first 
plagues  that  were  inflicted  on  him  proving  ineffectual ;  it 
was  necessary  to  send  more  and  greater,  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  his  heart  might  have  been  mollified. 

Ver.  4.  But  Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  unto  you.}  Or  ra- 
ther, and  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  to  your  demands.  For 
this  was  the  effect  of  his  hardening. 

That  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt.]  Smite  all  their 
first-born:  upon  which  immediately  followed  their  march 
out  of  Egypt. 

Arid  britig  forth  mine  armies,  &c.]  All  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  which  were  so  multiplied,  that  every 
one  of  them  singly  made  an  army.  (See  vi.  26.) 

By  great  judgments.]  That  is,  grievous  plagues  ;  which 
he  inflicted  on  them,  one  after  another.  And  thereby  made 
good  his  word,  that  Moses  should  be  a  god  to  Pharaoh, 
(ver.  1.)  that  is,  a  judge,  as  the  word  Elohim  sometimes 
signifies,  (See  vi.  (i,) 
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Ver.  5.  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.] 
Be  convinced,  or  made  sensible  that  none  can  withstand  me. 

iVJien  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  against  Egypt,  &c.]  This 
was  most  especially  fulfilled,  when  he  smote  their  first- 
born, which  made  them  look  upon  themselves  as  lost  men, 
if  they  continued  disobedient,  (xii.  33.) 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them,  so  did  they.]  He  repeats  what  he  saith  of 
their  obedience  to  God's  commands,  because,  from  this  time 
forward,  they  no  longer  disputed,  nor  made  any  objection; 
but  roundly  went  about  their  business. 

Ver.  7.  And  Moses  ivas  fourscore  years  old,  &c.]  The 
Israelites  were  under  a  heavy  persecution  when  Moses 
was  bom;  and  God  exercised  their  patience  (it  appears 
by  this)  a  very  long  time,  that  their  deliverance  might  be 
for  ever  remembered  with  the  greater  thankfulness  and  obe- 
dience. Such  grave  persons  as  these  were  fittest  to  be 
employed  as  God's  commissioners  in  this  affair :  for  they 
could  not  well  be  thought  to  be  hot-headed  men,  who 
thrust  themselves  forward  into  this  embassy  mthout  a 
warrant.  So  some  of  the  Jews  very  judiciously  have  ob- 
served, that  God  made  choice  of  aged  men  to  work  all  his 
miracles  before  Pharaoh,  and  to  receive  his  revelations, 
because  they  were  not  apt  to  invent,  nor  to  be  under  the 
power  of  fancy,  at  those  years.  See  Sepher  Cosri,  lib.  i. 
sect.  83.  where  Buxtorf  notes,  that  Aben  Ezra  observes 
upon  this  place,  that  none  besides  Moses  and  Aaron  ever 
prophesied  in  their  old  age ;  because  they  were  more  excel- 
lent than  all  the  prophets. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  say- 
ing.] When  they  were  about  to  renew  their  addresses  to 
Pharaoh,  God  was  pleased  again  to  appear,  and  give  them 
his  directions  in  their  proceedings. 

Ver.  9.  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying. 
Shew  a  miracle  for  you.]  It  was  likely  that  Pharaoh  would, 
when  he  was  not  in  a  passion,  ask,  how  shall  I  know  that 
you  come  from  God  with  this  message  to  me  ?  give  me 
some  proof  of  your  authority :  and  such  a  proof  as  can 
be  done  by  none,  but  by  the  power  of  God.  And  therefore 
God  directs  Moses  what  to  do  in  this  case. 

Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod.]  The  same  rod  is  some- 
times called  the  rod  of  God,  (iv.  20.)  sometimes  Moses's 
rod,  and  sometimes  Aaron's :  as  we  find  it  in  many  places, 
ver.  10.  19.  of  this  chapter;  and  viii.  5. 19,  &c.  Because 
God  wrought  all  the  following  miracles  by  this  rod ;  which 
sometimes  Moses  and  sometimes  Aaron  held  in  their  hand. 
But  commonly  Moses  delivered  it  unto  Aaron,  as  an  agent 
under  him,  to  stretch  it  out  for  the  effecting  of  wonders. 
For  he  tells  Pharaoh,  in  this  very  chapter,  that  with  the 
rod  which  was  in  his  hand  he  would  smite  the  waters,  &c. 
(ver.  17.)  And  immediately  the  Lord  bade  him  "  say  unto 
Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thy  hand  upon  the 
waters  of  Egypt,"  (ver.  19.)  By  which  it  ajjpears  he  had 
delivered  the  rod  unto  Aaron.  For  a  rod  being  the  ensign 
of  authority,  prophets  were  wont  to  carry  one  in  their  hand, 
in  token  of  their  office.  And  so  did  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians also,  who  had  every  one  their  rod  ready  to  throw 
down,  (ver.  12.)  And  Mercury,  whom  the  Egyptians 
counted  a  prophet  (and  thence  called  him  Anubis),  was  re- 
presented with  a  wand  in  his  hand. 

And  cast  it  before  Pharaoh.]  As  God  had  before  directed 
Moses,  (iv.  3.  21.) 
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Ver.  10.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  did  so  as  the  Lord  commanded  them.]  At  their  first  ad- 
dress to  Pharaoh  they  only  delivered  their  message ;  but 
did  nothing  to  confirm  it,  (ver.  1,  &c.)  Nor  were  they 
commanded  now  to  work  any  miracle,  unless  Pharaoh  de- 
manded one.  Which  it  is  likely  he  did;  this  second  ad- 
dress to  him  moving  him  to  ask,  how  shall  I  know  that 
you  come  from  God  ? 

And  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh  and  before 
his  servants.]  The  great  men  of  the  court,  who  are  always 
supposed  to  be  present  where  the  king  was ;  though  not 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse. 

And  it  became  a  serpent.]  See  iv.  3.  where  we  read  that 
Moses  himself,  when  this  change  was  first  ra&de,  fled  from 
before  it;  the  sight  of  it  was  so  terrible.  And  therefore 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  Pharaoh  £ind  his  servants  were 
no  less  startled  at  the  first  appearance  of  it.  Artapanus 
relates  several  other  miracles  besides  this,  in  Eusebius's 
Praepar.  Evang.  p.  434,  4^)5.  and  441.  which  I  mention  to 
shew  that  the  fame  of  Moses's  miracles  was  spread  among 
the  heathen,  who  were  so  far  from  disbelieving  them,  that 
they  gave  credit  to  other  false  reports,  which  some  ill 
people  had  mingled  with  them. 

Ver.  11.  Then  Plmraoh  also  called  the  wise  men.]  When 
he  had  recovered  the  fright  in  which  we  may  well  suppose 
him  to  have  been,  he  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  call  in 
those  who  he  thought  could  cope  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  wonderful  works. 

Wise  men.]  This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good 
sense :  and  therefore  to  shew  they  were  such  as  we  now 
call  cunning  men,  he  joins  another  word  to  it,  which  is 
never  taken  in  a  good  sense,  viz. 

Sorcerers.]  Which  most  take  to  be  such  as  we  call  jug- 
glers ;  who  cast  mists,  as  we  speak,  before  men's  eyes ;  and 
make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they  really  are.  For 
the  Hebrew  word  cischeph  (from  whence  comes  macasche- 
phim,  which  we  translate  sorcerers),  signifies  to  delude  the 
sight  with  false  appearances.  Sir  John  Marsham  puts 
these  two  words  together,  and  (by  the  figure  of  iv  Bia  SvoXv) 
translates  them,  accersivit  peritissimos  artis  magicce,  he 
called  tlie  most  skilful  persons  in  the  magical  art,  Chron. 
Can.  Secul.  ix. 

Now  the  magicians  of  Egypt.]  This  is  a  third  word, 
which  seems  to  be  of  worse  import  than  the  two  former. 
Some  translate  it  necromancers:  but  it  being  a  foreign 
word,  we  cannot  determine  its  particular  meaning :  though, 
in  general,  no  doubt  it  signifies  men,  that  by  evil  arts  per- 
formed amazing  things :  such  as  Simon  Magus  and  Ely- 
mas  in  aftertimes.  See  Gen.  xli.  8.  and  Bochart  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  (par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.)  where  he  hath  a  large 
discourse  about  the  meaning  of  this  word  chartumim: 
which,  after  all  that  others  have  said  about  it,  he  thinks 
comes  from  the  word  retan:  which  in  Arabic  and  Chal- 
dee  signifies  to  murmur,  as  magicians  were  wont  to  do  in 
their  incantations.  So  Hartun  is  properly  inaoiSbg,  an  en- 
chanter. And  the  name  of  "Aprtjuie  (the  same  with  Hecate), 
he  thinks  alludes  to  it ;  whom  magicians  were  wont  fre- 
quently to  invoke. 

The  names  of  the  principal  magicians  at  this  time  among 
the  Egyptians  were  Janues  and  Jambres,  as  not  only  St. 
Paul,  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.)  but  several,  both  Jewish,  Greek,  and 
Roman  writers  tell  us.    I  will  mention  but  one,  the  author 


of  Schalsch-Hakkabalah,  who  calls  them  by  these  names; 
and  saitb,  that  in  our  language  we  would  call  them  Johan- 
nes and  Ambrosius.  The  reader  may  find  a  great  many 
more,  if  he  please,  in  primate  Usher's  Annals,  ad  A.  M. 
2513.  and  in  Bochart's  Hierozoic.  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  53. 
p.  645.)  Artapanus,  in  Euscbius,  calls  tliem  hpi!^  inip  Mifi- 
<juv,  priests  at  Memphis,  whom  Pharaoh  sent  for  to  oppose 
Moses. 

The  original  of  which  sort  of  men  seems  to  have  been 
this  ;  that  God  being  pleased  to  admit  the  holy  patriarchs 
to  familiar  colloquies  with  him,  the  devil  endeavoured  to 
imitate  him ;  that  he  might  keep  men  in  his  obedience,  by 
pretending  discoveries  of  secret  things  to  them.  And  when 
God  was  pleased  to  work  miracles  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  truth,  the  devil  directed  these  men,  who  were  familiar 
vdth  him,  how  to  invoke  his  help,  for  the  performance  of 
strange  things,  which  confirmed  them  in  their  errors. 

They  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments.]  If 
the  Hebrew  word  come  from  laliat,  which  signifies  2l  flame, 
(see  Gen.  iii.  24.)  it  seems  to  denote  such  sorcerers  as 
dazzled  men's  eyes,  and  then  imposed  on  them  by  shows 
and  appearances  of  things,  which  had  no  real  being.  But 
it  may  be  derived  from  laliat,  which  signifies  hidden  Eind 
secret ;  and  then  denotes  those  that  used  secret  whispers 
or  murmurs,  as  enchanters  did  (as  Bochartus  in  this  place 
now  mentioned  interprets  it),  or  such  as  had  secret  fami- 
liarity with  demons.;  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  Gemara 
Sanhedrin,  (cap.  vii.  n.  10.)  where  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  the  former  sort  of  enchantments,  by  the  deception 
of  the  sight.  For  instance,  R.  Asche  relates  that  he  saw  a 
magician  blow  his  nose,  and  bring  pieces  of  cloth  out  of 
it.  And  R.  Chajah  saw  one  cut  a  camel  in  pieces  with  his 
sword,  and  then  set  it  together  again :  which  was  nothing, 
saith  he,  but  tlie  delusion  of  the  eye.  Several  other  stories 
are  told  of  the  same  nature. 

Ver.  12.  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod.]  They 
were  sent  for  to  confront  Moses,  and  therefore  attempted 
to  do  the  very  same  thing  that  he  had  done.  For  they  took 
him  for  a  mere  magician,  like  themselves ;  and  it  was  a 
common  thing,  in  ancient  times,  for  such  kind  of  men  to 
contend  one  with  another.  And  their  great  study  was  (as 
Gaulmyn  hath  observed  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Moses,  written  by  a  Jew,  p.  241,  &c.)  to  find  out 
the  genius  that  attended  their  opposer ;  whom  they  strove 
to  gain  to  their  side  ;  or  to  terrify  him  by  a  greater  and 
more  powerful  angel.  And  they  only  were  insuperable 
who  had  a  deity  to  their  genius ;  as  Porphyry,  saith  Plo- 
tinus,  had.  Who  contending  with  Olympius  an  Egyptian, 
when  his  genius  was  called,  tig  ahro^lav,  to  appear  visibly ; 
there  came  a  god  and  not  a  demon.  Which  made  the 
Egyptian  cry  out,  Maicaptoc  tie  &«ov  txwv  rbv  ^alfxova,  he  is 
happy  who  hath  a  God  for  his  genius,  as  I  suppose  it  should 
be  interpreted.  And  thus  the  Jewish  author  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Moses  fancies,  that  these  magicians,  who 
resisted  Moses,  turned  over  all  their  books  to  find  out  the 
name  of  that  deity,  by  which  he  did  wonders,  so  ipuch  su- 
perior to  theirs,  &c. 

And  they  became  serpents.]  Not  real  serpents,  but  seem- 
ing, as  Josephus  understood  it,  and  several  Christian  writ- 
ers ;  particularly  Scdulius,  (lib.  iv.  carm.) 

"  imagine  ficta, 

Visibus  bumanis  magicas  tribuerc  figiiras." 
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I  omit  other  ancient  authors,  who  suppose  that  as  spirits 
can  assume  bodies  like  to  men,  so  they  can  as  easily,  out 
of  the  same  air,  make  the  appearance  of  a  serpent;  just  as 
Circe  is  said  in  Homer  to  have  changed  Ulysses's  compa- 
nions into  hogs.  But  there  are  those  who  take  these  to 
have  been  real  serpents,  brought  hither  by  the  power  of  the 
devil :  who  withdrew  their  rods,  and  put  these  (which  he 
suddenly  transported  from  some  other  place)  in  their  room. 
Which,  if  it  be  true,  it  makes  the  power  that  wrought 
by  Moses  the  more  wonderful ;  whose  serpent  devoured 
them  all. 

But  Aaron's  ro<t  swallowed  up  their  rods.^  The  serpent, 
into  which  Aaron's  rod  was  turned,  moved  towards  them, 
and  eat  them  up.  Which  was,  as  I  said,  the  more  asto- 
nishing, if  they  were  real  serpents  of  the  same  bigness  (as 
we  may  well  suppose  they  would  endeavour  to  bring)  with 
that  of  Moses.  However  their  serpents  (whatsoever  they 
were)  could  not  stand  before  his;  but  were  swallowed 
up,  while  his  still  remained.  This  might  have  convinced 
Pharaoh,  if  his  magicians  had  not  made  him  believe,  that 
they  would  in  time  find  a  power  superior  to  Moses.  The 
Jews  also  imagine  Pharaoh  himself  was  a  magician ;  and 
helped  to  get  out  of  Moses  the  secret  whereby  he  wrought 
these  wonders.  Which  were  the  greater,  because  Moses, 
no  doubt,  in  conclusion,  took  this  serpent  by  the  tail  (as 
God  had  commanded  him,  iv.  4.)  and  it  became  a  rod  in 
his  band  again.  Whereas  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  had  no 
rods  remaining  to  take  up ;  they  being  vanished  with  their 
serpents.  Greg.  Nyssen.  (L.  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  173.)  takes 
the  devouring  of  their  rods  to  have  been  a  plain  argu- 
ment, on  ovStfiiav  afivvTucrjv  ovTi  i^wriicfiv  riva  ^vva/iiv  ilxov  ol 
rSiv  yorirojv  pa^Soi,  ttXtjv  rov  (r\r}fxaTOQ,  &c.  that  the  rods,  i.  e. 
serpents  of  the  magicians,  had  no  vital  power  in  them  able 
to  defend  themselves;  but  were  mere  delusions,  without 
any  real  virtue.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Numenius,  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, recorded  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang. 
cap.  8.)  where  he  tells  us,  that  Numenius  (in  this  third  book 
irtpi  aya^ou)  expressly  saith,  "  That  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were,  AlyvirTioi  UpoypafifiaTtlq,  inferior  to  none  in  magical 
skill ;  and  therefore  chosen,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  oppose  Musaeus  (as  the  heathens  call  Moses), 
the  leader  of  the  Jews  :  of  whom  he  gives  this  noble  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  a  man  most  powerful  with  God  in  prayer, 
ivSpl  yivo(iiv(^  0£w  vu^aaQat  XvvaTwrdTijj."  Which  is  a  plain 
confession,  that  he  took  Moses  to  be,  as  he  is  called  in 
these  books,  a  man  of  God :  and  may  serve  to  shame  those 
who  either  believe  not  this  history,  or  think  Moses  to  have 
been  only  a  great  magician. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  h^art :  or  rather, 
Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened.^  For  so  we  translate  this 
very  Hebrew  phrase,  (ver.  22.)  and  I  can  give  no  account 
why  we  translate  it  otherwise  here.  Especially  since  the 
Vulgar  and  the  Chaldee  so  render  it,  and  the  LXX.  also  in 
this  verse,  KaTiVx^^v  17  icapSfo  fpapaw,  Pharaoh's  heart  grew 
stiff;  or,  waxed  strong  and  stubborn ;  and  ver.  22.  1(jk\.t]- 
gdv^n  17  KUQlia  <Papa(b,  his  heart  was  hardened.  And  it  is 
plainly  the  like  form  of  speech  with  that  in  the  next  verse, 
(14.)  where  God  himself  interprets  his  own  meaning,  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  (itoapirrat,  is  heavy,  and  will  not  stir.  Nor  is 
there,  in  any  of  these  three  verses,  the  least  mention  of  any 
person  by  whom  his  heart  was  hardened. 


That  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said.] 
It  is  likely,  upon  the  first  sight  of  the  serpent,  his  heart 
was  inclined  to  hearken ;  but  seeing  the  magicians  do  the 
same,  it  returned  to  its  first  bent;  and  there  fixed, notwith- 
standing Moses's  rod  devoured  theirs.  This  God  had  pre- 
dicted, (iii.  19.)  knowing  his  wicked  disposition  would  not 
yield  to  any  means  he  should  think  fit  to  use  for  his  reform- 
ation. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  &c.]  It  is  likely 
Moses,  after  he  had  been  with  Pharaoh  and  wrought  this 
miracle,  returned  to  the  place  where  the  Divine  Majesty 
was  wont  to  appear  unto  him,  (vi.  12.  30.)  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  what  had  passed.  Whereupon  the  Lord  told 
him,  he  saw  Pharaoh  was  resolved  in  his  way;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  wait  to  see  what  would 
be  the  efiect  of  the  late  miracle :  but  bid  him  go  the  next 
morning,  and  carry  a  threatening  message  to  him. 

Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuseth  to  let  the  people 
go."]  It  is  observable  that  he  doth  not  say,  I  have  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,  (and  therefore  there  should  have  been  no 
such  intimation  in  our  translation  of  ver.  13.)  but  Pha- 
raoh's heart  is  hardened.  Which  can  imply  no  other  hard- 
ening than  what  proceeded  from  his  own  settled  resolu- 
tion, not  to  lose  the  service  of  the  Israelites. 

Ver.  15.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning.]  Of  the 
very  next  day,  after  he  had  wrought  the  foregoing  miracle : 
and  now  begins  the  first  of  the  ten  plagues  which  God  sent 
upon  the  Egyptians,  for  disobeying  his  ambassadors. 
Whose  treaty  with  Pharaoh,  as  Jacobus  Capellus  (ad 
A.  M.  2502.)  thinks,  continued  about  eleven  months ;  from 
the  end  of  harvest  (which  he  makes  account  was  in  our 
May)  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  year :  which  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Hebrew  doctors.  But  our  excellent  primate 
Usher  thinks,  that  all  the  following  plagues  were  inflicted 
within  the  space  of  one  month ;  in  such  order  of  time,  as 
I  shall  observe  in  the  beginning  of  each  of  them.  And 
Bochartus  gives  good  reason  for  it  in  his  Hierozoic.  (par. 
ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.)  For  we  are  told  here  (ver.  7.)  that 
Moses  was  fourscore  years  old  when  he  began  to  treat 
with  Pharaoh :  and  in  Josh.  v.  6.  that  they  "  walked  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness."  Now,  if  he  had  spent  a  year  in 
inflicting  these  plagues,  Moses,  who  died  just  as  they  were 
entering  into  Canaan,  must  have  been  a  hundred  and  one- 
and-twenty  years  old :  whereas  he  was  but  a  "  hundred 
and  twenty,"  as  we  read  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Nor  was  it  suit- 
able to  the  Divine  goodness  to  be  so  long  in  delivering  his 
people,  who  were  reduced  to  extreme  misery.  It  was  but 
just,  also,  that  God  should  follow  Pharaoh,  whose  heart 
was  so  obstinately  hard,  with  one  plague  upon  the  neck  of 
£mother ;  and  give  him  no  time  to  breathe,  after  one  was 
removed,  before  another  came  upon  him. 

Lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the  water.]  God,  who  knows  all 
things,  foresaw  his  motion  beforehand ;  and  speaks  as  if 
he  then  saw  him  actually  going  out  of  his  palace  to  the 
river :  either  to  walk  there  for  recreation,  or  to  worship 
the  river  NUe.  For  as  Bochart  (whose  words  these  are) 
observes  out  of  Plutarch,  ovStv  ovtw  rtjuj)  Alywrioig  wc  6 
N«Xoe,  Nothing  was  had  in  such  honour  among  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  river  Nile.  If  it  was  so  in  Moses's  days,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  ho  went  to  pay  his  morning  devotions  to 
it.  Or,  if  he  were  a  magician,  as  the  Hebrews  fancy,  he 
might  be  skilled  in  that  which  they  call  vSpofiavrda,     For 
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so,  he  observes,  they  say  in  the  Talmud :  and  make  this 
the  reason  of  Pharaoh's  going  to  the  river.  Which  Jona- 
than follows  in  his  paraphrase,  "  Behold,  he  goeth  out  to 
observe  diiiualions  upon  the  water,  as  a  magician,"  lliero- 
zoic.  (par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15.) 

And  thou  shalt  stand  hy  the  river's  brink  against  he  come.^ 
Perhaps  Pharaoh  (as  the  same  Bochart  observes)  had  for- 
bid him  to  come  any  more"  to  the  court :  and  so  God  directs 
him  to  take  this  occasion  to  meet  with  him. 

And  the  rod  which  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  shall  thou 
take  in  thine  hand']  .To  give  him  the  greater  authority,  and 
to  put  Pharaoh  in,  fear  at  the  sight  of  that  rod,  which  had 
lately  swallowed  up  all  the  yo.jTika  IvXa  (as  Greg.  Nyssen 
calls  them),  magical  staves  which  encountered  him. 

Ver.lG.  And  thou  shalt  say.  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hath  sent  m{  unto  thee,  saying.]  See  ver.  3.  To  which  add, 
that  it  is  plain  by  this  whole  story,  that  all  the  messages 
delivered  by  jN^bsps,  and  all  tlie  answers  which  Pharaoh 
returned,  were  true  a?id  formal  treaties  of  a  solemn  embas- 
sage (as  Dr.  Jackson  speaks),  upon  which  Moses  was  sent 
to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews; 
that  is,  their  king  (as  he  was  become  in  a  peculiar  manner), 
under  whom  Moses  acted  as  his  deputy  or  viceroy. 

Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me,  &c.]  The  mer- 
ciful kindness  of  God  to  a  hardened  sinner  is  here  very 
remarkable  in  renewing  his  message,  and  giving  him 
■warning  of  what  would  come  upon  him,  if  he  did  not  yield. 
Whereas  he  might  in  justice  have  inflicted  it,  without  any 
notice  of  his  intentions.  He  sets  before  him  also  his  sin 
and  his  danger,  in  being  hitherto  disobedient ;  and  behold, 
hitherto  thou  wouldest  not  hear:  i.  e.  "  thou  hast  provoked 
the  Divine  Majesty,  by  disregarding  several  messages  I 
have  brought  to  thee  from  him." 

Ver.  17.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.]  Attend  to  this  new  mes- 
sage I  bring  to  thee  in  his  name. 

In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  He  had 
asked  in  a  contemptuous  way,  WHio  is  the  Lord?  and  said 
after  a  supercilious  manner,  I  know  him  not,  (ver.  2.)  nor 
indeed  cared  to  know  him ;  but  slighted  him  and  his  mes- 
sengers ;  as  the  word  know  not  sometimes  signifies,  being 
as  much  as  not  to  regard.  Therefore  now  he  bids  Moses 
tell  him.  He  would  make  him  know  that  he  was  the  omni- 
potent Lord  of  the  world;  by  the  change  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  (which  Pharaoh  perhaps  adored)  into  blood. 

Behold,  I  will  smite  ivith  the  rod,  that  is  in  mine  hand.] 
■  God  and  Moses  are  represented  in  this  history  as  one  per- 
son (according  to  what  he  had  said  ver.  1.  of  this  chapter), 
and  therefore  it  was  the  same  thing  to  say,  the  Lord  (whose 
words  Moses  had  begun  to  recite)  will  smite;  or,  to  say, 
I  will  smite:  (see  ver.  16.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
Aaron  smote  the  river,  (ver.  19.)  but  it  being  by  Moses's 
direction  and  order,  it  was  counted  his  act:  so  that  he 
might  say,  I  will  smite,  &c. 

The  waters  of  the  river,  and  they  shall  be  turned  into 
blood.]  This  plague  was  the  more  remarkable,  because,  as 
Theodoret  here  observes,  they  having  drowned  the  Hebrew 
children  in  this  river,  God  now  punishes  them  for  it,  by 
giving  them  bloody  water  to  drink,  (Wisd.  xii.  7,  8.)  And 
if  they  had  the  same  notions  then,  that  the  Egyptians  had 
ia  future  times,  the  plague  was  the  more  terrible,  because 
it  fell  on  that  which  they  thought  had  some  divinity  in  it, 
and  (as  the  same  Theodoret  observes)  was  honoured  as  a 


God;    because  it  made  plenty  when  it  overflowed  its 
banks. 

The  Hebrew  doctors  add  another  reason  for  this  punish- 
ment: because  the  Egyptians  had  hindered  them  from  their 
wonted  baptisms  (as  the  auUior  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Moses  speaks),  that  is,  saith  Gaulmyn,  from  purifying 
themselves  in  the  river  by  bathing,  after  they  had  lain  in  of 
their  children :  which,  in  the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  coun- 
try, could  no  where  be  done  but  in  the  river. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river  sJiall  die,  &c.] 
Here  are  three  grievous  efl'ects  of  this  plague :  it  deprived 
them  of  their  most  delicious  food,  for  so  their  fish  were, 
(Xumb.  xi.  5.)  And  took  away  the  pleasure  they  had  of 
washing  by  the  river's  side,  because  it  stank  (both  by  the 
death  of  the  fish,  and  the  corruption  of  the  blood,  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun),  by  which  means  the  water  was  made 
unfit  for  their  drink. 

Ver.  IJ).  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  After  he  had 
been  with  Pharaoh,  and  delivered  this  message  to  him. 

Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thy  hand.] 
This  warning  being  despised  by  Pharaoh,  who  would  not 
relent;  God  requires  them  actually  to  do  as  he  had 
threatened.  And  now  Moses  had  delivered  his  rod  to 
Aaron,  that  he  might  by  his  authority  execute  this  judg- 
ment. 

Upon  the  waters  of  Egypt.]  These  are  general  words* 
comprehending  all  the  particulars  following. 

Upon  their  strea7ns.]  There  were  seven  branches  into 
which  the  river  Nile  was  divided  before  it  fell  into  the  sea  j 
which  seem  to  be  here  understood  :  being  called,  (Isa.  xi. 
15.)  the  seven  streams,  or  rivers  of  Egypt. 

Upon  their  rivers.]  There  were  several  cuts  made  by  art, 
out  of  every  stream,  to  draw  the  water  into  their  grounds : 
which  seem  to  be  here  meant  by  rivers. 

And  upon  their  ponds.]  These  were  digged  to  hold  rain 
water,  when  it  fell ;  as  it  did  sometimes :  and  near  the  river 
also  they  digged  wells,  it  is  likely,  which  may  be  here  in- 
tended. 

And  upon  all  pooh  of  water.]  There  were,  here  and  there, 
other  collections  of  water :  particularly  in  their  gardens, 
derived  by  pipes  from  the  river,  into  cisterns. 

In  vessels  of  wood,  or  of  stone.]  Wherein  water  was  kept 
in  private  houses,  for  their  present  use. 

Ver.  20.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded,  &c.]  This  first  plague  our  primate  Usher  makes 
account  was  inflicted  about  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month :  which  in  the  next  year,  and  ever  after,  became  the 
twelfth  month.  Artapanus  tells  this  story  otherwise  ;  but 
it  is  evident  he  had  heard  of  it  among  the  gentiles :  and 
Ezekiel  the  tragedian  relates  it  all  right ;  together  with 
the  following  miracle:  (see  Euseb.  P^a^par.  Evang.  lib.ix. 
cap.  xxix.  p.  442.)  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  frequent  in 
the  Roman  story  (as  Huetius  observes,  lib.  ii.  Alnet.  Quaes- 
tion.  cap.  xii.  n.  12.)  than  relations  of  rivers  of  blood  flow- 
ing out  of  the  earth ;  pits  full  of  blood,  showers  of  blood, 
and  waters  of  rivers  changed  into  blood,  &c. 

And  he  lift  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river,  &c.]  Here  is  mention  only  of  smiting  the  water  in 
the  river.  And  it  is  likely,Ithat  only  the  waters  of  the  river 
were  turned  into  blood  (as  it  here  follows)  at  the  first  lift- 
ing up  of  his  rod ;  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  waters  men- 
tioned in  the  precedent  verse. 
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Ver.  21.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died,  &c.]  All 
the  effects  of  this  plague  which  were  threatened,  ver  18.  (see 
there)  immediately  following.  The  first  of  which  was  the 
death  of  the  fish ;  which  perished  iu  such  great  numbers 
that  the  river  stank,  &c. 

Atid  there  teas  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'] 
The  waters  were  in  all  places  turned  into  blood,  except 
perhaps  the  land  of  Goshen :  which  is  not  comprehended 
under  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their 
enchantments.]  See  ver.  11.  In  some  of  the  pools  or  lakes 
of  water  they  made  an  appearance  of  the  like  change; 
which  made  Pharaoh  think  his  God  was  as  powerful  as 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  land  of  Goshen,  as  I  said, 
might  possibly  be  free  from  this  plague ;  as  it  was  certainly 
from  several  of  the  rest ;  (viii.  23.  ix.  4,  &c.)  and  some 
fancy  the  magicians  had  water  from  thence,  to  shew  their 
power  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  tliink  it  probable  that  they 
made  Pharaoh  stay  so  long:  and  one  may  as  well  say  they 
had  it  out  of  the  sea,  or  out  of  the  pits  that  the  people  digged, 
(ver.  24.)  as  Aben  Ezra  conjectures,  and  Justin.  Martyr, 
QuKst.  et  Resp.  xxvi.  ad  Orthodox.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  any  of  these  conjectures,  if  it  be  granted  (as  the  history 
leads  us  to  conclude)  that  Moses  did  not  in  a  moment 
change  all  the  waters  of  the  country,  but  only  those  of  the 
river  (as  I  said  on  ver.  20.)  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  all 
the  rest;  when  the  magicians  had  tried  their  art  upon  some 
of  them.  Which  Moses  also  turned  into  real  blood;  so 
that  neither  they,  nor  any  body  else,  was  able  to  drink  of 
them. 

And  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened.]  The  very  same 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  which  we  had  before,  (ver.  13.)  where 
they  should  have  been  translated  (I  there  ob.served)  as  they 
are  here;  and  also  in  viii.  19. 

Neitlier  did  he  hearken  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said.] 
See  iii.  19.  This  was  more  apt  to  move  his  heart  than  the 
former  miracle,  because  it  continued  longer,  (ver.  25.)  and 
the  magicians  could  not  by  all  their  spells,  or  skill  in  sor- 
cery, remove  this  plague  in  all  that  time.     See  next  verse. 

Ver.  23.  And  Pharaoh  turned,  and  went  unto  his  house.] 
It  seems  that  upon  this  refusal  to  hearken  unto  Moses's 
monition  (ver.  1.5, 16,  &c.)  God  sent  this  plague  that  very 
morning  before  he  got  home  to  dinner.  So  that  there  was 
not  time  to  fetch  water  from  distant  places  :  but  the  ma- 
gicians exercise  their  enchantments  upon  some  ponds, 
which  were  not  as  yet  turned  by  Moses  into  blood. 

Neither  set  he  his  heart  to  this  also.]  Here  is  the  reason 
why  his  heart  was  not  moved  by  this  miracle.  He  did  not 
seriously  consider  what  Moses  had  done,  and  examine  the 
diflference  between  the  effect  of  this  power  and  that  of  the 
magicians.  Which  was  the  cause  that  his  heart  was  har- 
dened (as  we  read  before)  as  all  men's  are,  who  will 
think  of  nothing;  but  only  to  have  their  own  humour 
satisfied. 

Ver.  24.  And  all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about  the 
river  for  water  to  drink,  &c.]  The  whole  country  was 
forced  to  try  to  get  water  to  quench  their  thirst,  by  this  great 
labour.  How  it  succeeded  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  likely 
they  found  clear  water,  by  percolation  through  the  earth. 
For  Moses  smote  only  the  pits  that  were  then  in  being, 
when  Aaron  stretched  out  his  rod :  which  had  ho  effect 
upon  those  which  were  digged  afterwards.    Why  they  did  I 


not  fetch  it  from  Goshen,  if  there  was  any  clear  water 
there  (as  we  cannot  but  think  there  was,  for  the  use  of  the 
Israelites),  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  pride,  perhaps, 
would  not  suffer  them,  till  they  had  tried  other  ways  to 
supply  their  wants. 

Ver.  25.  And  seven  days  ivere  fulfilled,  after  that  the 
Lord  had  smitten  the  river.']  The  rod  of  Moses  could  effect 
nothing  without  the  Lord ;  by  whose  power  this  change 
was  made  in  the  waters.  Which  lasted  seven  days  before 
this  plague  was  removed.  By  which  means  they  were 
convinced  that  all  the  waters  were  really  corrupted :  and 
they  felt  the  heavy  effects  of  it  in  a  grievous  stench,  and 
perpetual  labour  in  digging  pits  all  about  the  river.  Whe- 
ther Pharaoh  at  last  begged  to  have  this  plague  removed, 
or  no,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  likely  he  was  so  obstinate 
that  he  would  not  stoop  to  ask  this  favour  of  them :  which 
might  be  the  reason  it  lasted  so  long ;  to  see  whether  he 
would  be  moved  to  humble  himself  so  far.  To  which 
when  he  would  not  yield,  God  took  it  away  to  make  room 
for  another  stroke :  or,  as  some  think,  it  continued  together 
with  the  plague  of  frogs,  and  were  both  removed  upon  his 
petition. 

It  is  a  weak  conjecture  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  from 
these  words,  that  all  the  ten  plagues  lasted  seven  days 
a-piece;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  story. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  JIlND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  Who  attended 
upon  the  Divine  Majesty,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
every  day  to  know  his  pleasure.  And  after  the  seven  days 
(mentioned  ver.  25.  of  the  foregoing  chapter)  were  fulfilled ; 
the  Lord  commanded  him  to  address  himself  again  to  Pha- 
raoh :  and  to  threaten  him  with  a  new  punishment;  which 
was  inflicted  upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  sixth  month; 
and  taken  away  the  day  after,  (ver.  10.) 

Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  &c.]  The  very  same  message,  in  effect,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  him  before,  v.  1.  vii.  16,  17. 

Ver.  2.  And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  behold,  &c.]  He 
again  threatens  the  plague  before  he  inflicts  it ;  both  that 
Pharaoh  might  know  it  came  not  by  chance,  but  by  the  de- 
terminate counsel  of  God ;  and  that  he  might  prevent  it  by 
repentance  and  submission  to  God's  command. 

I  will  smite.]  This  word  commonly  signifies  in  the  Scrip- 
ture language  to  kill;  but  here  only  to  afflict  grievously. 
See  Psalm  Ixxviii.  45.  where  to  destroy  them,  signifies  to 
annoy  them. 

All  thy  borders.]  Every  part  of  his  country,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  it ;  i.  e.  in  all  places  where  the  Egyptians 
dwelt.  For  it  is  not  likely  the  Israelites  were  infested  with 
them.    (See  ver.  4.) 

With  frogs.]  The  Hebrew  word  tsaphadea  signifies,  as 
Aben  Ezra  thinks,  an  Egyptian  fish ;  which  some  will  have 
to  be  a  crocodile :  as  Gaulmyn  observes  in  his  Annotations 
on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Moses,  p.  266.  But  this  is  un- 
doubtedly false ;  for  they  could  not  infest  them  in  that  man- 
mer,  as  is  described  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  3.  Aiid  the  river  shall  bring  forth.]  Under  the  naine 
of  the  river  is  comprehended  all  the  streams,  ponds,  lakes, 
and  other  waters  in  Egypt,  (as  appears  from  ver.  5.)    For 
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most  of  them  came,  one  way  or  other,  out  of  the  river ; 
they  having  little  rain  in  Egypt. 

Frogs  abundantly.']  The  Nile  naturally  produced  frogs, 
but  such  great  abundance  of  them  as  filled  the  country, 
as  miraculous ;  especially  being  produced  on  a  sudden ; 
and  their  going  out  of  the  river  and  fields  into  the  cities 
and  houses,  &c.  was  still  more  miraculous. 

Which  shall  go  wp.]  Out  of  the  river,  which  lay  lower 
than  the  land. 

And  come  into  thine  house,  &c.]  This  explains  what  he 
meant  by  smiting  in  the  foregoing  verse :  viz.  inflicting  a 
sore  plague,  more  grievous  than  the  former.  For  that 
.spoiled  only  their  water,  but  not  their  other  liquors :  whereas 
this  made  them  uneasy  day  and  night,  in  every  place,  whe- 
ther they  sat,  or  walked,  or  lay  down,  or  did  eat  and  drink. 
For  their  very  dough  (as  we  translate  the  word  of  this 
verse  in  the  margin)  was  infested  with  them,  as  soon  as 
they  had  kneaded  it ;  and  so  was  their  drink,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, as  soon  as  it  was  poured  into  their  cups.  Nay,  they 
got  into  their  ovens:  so  that  for  the  present,  I  suppose, 
they  could  not  bake  their  bread. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  frogs  shall  come  up,  both  upon  thee,  and 
upon  thy  people,  &c.]  They  came  not  merely  into  their 
houses,  but  crawled  upon  their  persons.  And  here  it  is 
observable,  that  this  plague  is  limited  to  the  Egyptians 
(Pharaoh,  his  people,  and  servants),  the  Israelites,  one 
would  think  by  these  words,  being  excepted  from  it. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron, 
&c.]  No  doubt,  Moses  delivered  the  foregoing  message 
unto  Pharaoh ;  but  he,  it  seems,  turned  away,  and  would 
give  no  answer :  for  here  immediately  follows  a  new  order 
(which  God,  perhaps,  gave  Moses  upon  the  spot,  as  we 
speak,  before  he  returned  home),  to  inflict  the  plague  he 
had  bid  him  threaten. 

Ver.  6.  And  Aaron  stretched  forth  his  hand.^  He,  as  the 
minister  of  Moses,  (who  was  to  him  as  God,  iv.  16.)  in- 
flicted this  plague  upon  Egypt. 

Over  the  watei-s.}  He  did  not  go  to  every  place  where 
there  was  water,  but  stood  by  the  river,  and  stretched  his 
rod  over  it,  towards  every  part  of  the  country  (as  Aben 
Ezra  rightly  explains  it),  and  immediately  God  effected 
what  Moses  had  denounced. 

And  the  frogs  came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt.] 
That  is,  there  were  vast  numbers  of  them  came  up ;  for 
they  did  not  so  cover  the  land,  but  there  was  room  for 
more ;  which  the  magicians  counterfeited.  The  Jews  think 
here  was  mensurapro  mensura,  like  for  like,  as  we  speak. 
For  they  say  it  was  a  piece  of  their  bondage,  that  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  pleased,  sent  them  a  Ashing:  and 
now  God  made  the  river  spawn  nothing  but  frogs.  Whose 
very  croaking,  others  of  them  think,  put  the  Egyptians  in 
mind  of  the  cries  of  tlie  poor  children  whom  they  barba- 
rously murdered. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  magicians  did  so  with  thdr  enchantments, 
8cc.]  They  should  rather  have  shewn  their  skill  in  removing 
the  frogs,  or  destroying  those  which  Moses  had  brought. 
Which  one  would  think  Pharaoh  expected  from  them ;  for 
they  being  unable  to  do  this,  he  betook  himself  to  Moses, 
whom  he  entreats  to  take  them  away:  which  he  would 
never  have  done,  if  their  power  had  not  quite  failed,  and 
been  unable  to  give  him  any  relief.  So  Aben  Ezra  ob- 
serves, he  called  for  Moses,  "  because  he  saw  the  magi- 


cians had  only  added  to  the  plague,  but  could  not  dimi- 
nish it." 

Ver.  8.  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
said,  Entreat  the  Lord,  that  he  may  take  away  the  frogs,  &c.] 
He  that  had  proudly  said  not  long  ago,  ivho  is  the  Lord  ? 
&c.  (v.  2.)  now  says.  Entreat  the  Lord,  &c.  This  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Lord  sent  them ;  and  that  he  only 
had  power  to  remove  them.  In  the  former  plague,  he  did 
enough  to  make  Pharaoh  know  he  was  the  Lord,  (vii.  17.) 
but  this  had  that  eflect  upon  him  for  the  present :  which 
made  him  earnestly  entreat  those,  whom  he  had  scorned,  to 
become  intercessors  to  God  for  him  and  his  people. 

And  I  will  let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  do  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord.]  This  was  not  his  settled  resolution,  but  the 
present  danger  made  him  consent  to  it :  for  if  the  frogs  had 
continued  long,  there  had  been  no  living  in  the  country. 
As  appears  from  what  we  read  in  Athenaeus,  out  of  Hera- 
clides  Lembus  (lib.  viii.  Deipnos.  cap.  2.)  who  says  the 
whole  country  of  Paeonia  and  Dardania  were  covered  with 
frogs,  which  God  rained  down  from  heaven  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  houses  and  highways  were  full  of  them. 
They  spent  some  time  in  killing  of  them:  and,  by  keeping 
their  doors  shut,  they  made  a  shift  for  awhile  to  bear  this 
calamity :  but  when  it  did  no  good,  but  ran  vKsvn,  &c.  all 
their  vessels  were  full  of  them,  and  they  mingled  them- 
selves with  their  meat,  whether  boiled  or  roast,  and  they 
could  tread  no  where  but  upon  frogs,  they  left  their  coun- 
try ;  being  forced  to  it,  also,  by  the  stench  of  the  frogs  when 
they  died. 

They  that  would  see  more  of  this  out  of  several  other 
authors,  may  consult  Bonfrerius  upon  this  very  place: 
and  Bochartus  in  his  Hierozoic.  (par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 
p.  G61,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  A7id  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Glory  over  me, 
when  shall  I  entreat  for  thee?]  Do  thou  appoint  the  time 
when  I  shall  pray  for  thee,  as  St.  Jerome  translates  it ;  and 
so  doth  the  Syriac,  and  Onkelos,  and  the  LXX.  who 
differ  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  words  only,  not  in  sense. 
For  by  adding  the  word  saying  (as  we  do  in  Judg.  vii.  2. 
where  there  is  the  same  expression),  this  paraphrase  of  Bo- 
chart  is  very  proper,  (Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.) 
"  though  it  belongs  not  to  thee  to  determine  the  time  of 
thy  deliverance,  which  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  God;  yet  I,  who  am  his  minister,  give  thee 
leave  to  take  so  much  upon  thee,  as  to  prescribe  what  time 
thou  pleasestfor  the  removal  of  this  plague."  For  thus  he 
thinks  Moses's  words  are  to  be  translated,  Glory  over  me, 
by  telling  me,  when  I  shall  intercede  for  thee,  &c.  Moses 
saw,  perhaps,  that  Pharaoh  was  much  addicted  to  astrolo- 
gers, who  fancied  all  things  here  below  to  be  governed  by 
the  motion  and  influence  of  the  stars:  and  therefore  would 
have  him  name  the  time;  that  he  might  be  satisfied  there 
was  no  day  nor  hour  under  such  an  ill  aspect,  but  he  could 
prevail  with  God,  at  any  moment  he  thought  good  to  pitch 
upon,  to  deliver  him. 

Bonfrerius,  I  think,  hath  expressed,  in  short,  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  words,  "  Tibi  hunc  honorem  defero, 
ut  eligas  quando,"  &c.  /  will  do  thee  the  honour,  that  thou 
mayest  assign  the  tim£.  And  our  Dr.  Jackson  still  shorter. 
Glory  over  me  ;  that  is,  saith  he,  you  shall  command  me. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said.  To-morrow.]  But  why  not  on  that 
very  day  ?  all  men  naturally  desiring  to  be  instantly  re- 
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lieved  from  their  sufferings.  Perhaps  he  thought  (as  we 
said  before)  to  try  Moses's  power ;  believing  the  next  day 
not  to  be  so  lucky  as  the  present,  on  which  Moses  had 
condescended  to  his  request.  Or,  it  might  now  be  towards 
night  when  he  called  for  Moses :  who,  he  thought,  would 
expect  some  time  to  pray  to  God  for  what  he  desired. 

Be  it  according  to  thy  word.']  Thou  shalt  have  thy  desire. 

That  thou  mayest  know  there  is  none  like  unto  the  Lord 
our  God.]  Mayest  no  longer  depend  upon  thy  magicians 
and  their  gods :  being  convinced  that  our  God  alone,  whom 
we  call  Jehovah,  can  wound  and  heal. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  f yogs  shall  depart  from  thee,  &c.]  This 
demonstrated  the  power  of  Moses  with  God,  that  he  could 
as  certainly  foretell  the  removal  of  the  frogs,  as  he  had  done 
the  bringing  them  upon  the  land, 

Ver.  12.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out  from  Pharaoh.] 
To  the  place,  it  is  likely,  where  Moses  was  wont  to  attend 
upon  the  Divine  Majesty. 

And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  frogs.]  In 
the  Hebrew  the  words  are.  Cried  to  him  about  the  business 
(or  the  matter)  of  the  frogs,  which  God  had  sent  upon  Pha- 
raoh. Or,  as  Aben  Ezra  understands  it,  concerning  the 
frogs,  which  he  had  promised  Pharaoh  should  be  removed : 
as  if  the  words  should  be  translated  thus ;  He  cried  unto 
tlie  Lord  concerning  wliat  he  said  about  the  frogs,  and  ap- 
pointed unto  PJiaraoh.  For  so  the  word  sham  in  xv.  25. 
signifies  to  appoint  or  propose,  and  so  the  LXX.  here 
translate  the  words  (which  we  render  had  brought  against 
Pharaoh),  wg  tra^aTo  <Papaw,  as  he  had  appointed  to  Pha- 
raoh. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses.]  So  powerful  was  he  with  God  in  prayer,  as  the 
heathens  themselves  observed  from  this  story.  See  what 
I  observed  out  of  Numenius,  vii.  12. 

And  the  frogs  died,  &c.]  The  Egyptians  could  not  kill 
them  ;  but  God  took  away  their  breath :  yet  not  removing 
them  from  the  places  where  they  were,  but  leaving  them 
dead  there.    As  appears  by  what  follows  : 

Ver.  14.  And  they  gathered  them  together  on  heaps.] 
That  they  might  carry  them,  it  is  likely,  into  the  river ; 
and  so  they  might  go  down  into  the  sea.  God  could  have 
dissolved  them  into  dust  (if  he  had  pleased)  or  swept  them 
into  the  river  from  whence  they  came;  or  made  them  quite 
ranish  in  an  instant.  But  he  would  have  them  lie  dead 
before  their  eyes ;  as  a  token  they  were  real  frogs,  and  no 
illusion  of  their  sight. 

And  tJie  land  stank.]  This  was  a  farther  sensible  evi- 
dence that  they  were  real  frogs. 

Ver.  15.  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  respite.] 
That  he  was  freed  from  the  great  strait  in  which  he  was. 
For  the  Hebrew  word  for  respite,  signifies  breathing  or 
enlargement;  and  makes  the  sense  to  be  this:  that  when 
the  burden  that  pressed  him  was  taken  ofl",  so  that  he  could 
take  his  breath,  he  was  of  another  mind,  &c. 

Ue  hardened  his  heart,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the7n,8i.c.] 
Was  not  so  good  as  his  word,  (ver.  8.)  but  returned  to  his 
former  resolution,  not  to  let  Israel  go.  Which  resolution 
grew  so  much  more  .stubborn  and  obstinate,  than  it  had  been 
before ;  J)y  how  much  the  plague  of  the  frogs  had  softened 
his  heart,  and  inclined  it  to  yield  to  God,  more  than  the 
two  former  miracles  had  done. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron.] 


The  Lord  seems  to  have  given  Pharaoh  no  warning  of  this 
plague;  but  to  have  inflicted  it  immediately  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  frogs,  viz.  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
sixth  month.  For  his  breach  of  faith  was  such  a  high 
provocation,  that  he  deserved  no  other  treatment,  but  a 
more  notable  judgment. 

Smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  become  lice.] 
Some  would  have  the  Hebrew  word  cinnim  to  signify 
gnats,  or  some  such  kind  of  creature.  Thus  many  of 
the  ancients  understand  it;  and  Artapanus  calls  it  ?wov  n 
UTttvov,  a  flying  sort  of  living  creature:  which  made  such 
ulcers  by  its  biting,  as  no  medicine  could  cure.  (See  Euse- 
bius,  lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  p.  425.)  But  Bochartus  hath 
sufliciently  proved  that  our  translation  is  right ;  and  that 
out  of  the  very  text.  For  gnats,  and  such-like  insects,  are 
bred  in  fenny  places;  but  these  were  brought  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  17.  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  with  his  rod.]  He 
still  is  the  instrument  to  execute  all  the  judgments  which 
Moses  denounced ;  as  he  was  his  mouth  to  deliver  all  the 
messages  he  carried  to  Pharaoh. 

And  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice.] 
This  shewed  the  lice  were  not  a  natural  production ;  for 
they  come  out  of  the  sweat  and  filth  of  men's  bodies,  and 
of  other  living  creatures. 

In  man  and  beast.]  This  proves  they  were  lice ;  which 
stick  fast  both  to  men  and  beasts.  Whereas  gnats,  though 
they  sting  sorely,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  man  and  beast : 
for  they  are  a  most  restless  'creature,  continually  buzzing 
about,  and  never  settling  constantly  in  one  place.  And 
there  were  various  sorts  of  these  lice :  for  beasts  do  not 
breed  the  same  that  men  do:  nor  have  all  beasts  alike;  but 
some  are  peculiar  to  horses,  others  to  oxen,  others  to  sheep, 
and  others  to  swine  and  dogs. 

All  the  dust  of  the  land  became  lice.]  That  is,  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  lice,  where  dust  was  before.  Or,  lice 
were  mingled  every  where  with  the  dust. 

Throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Not  of  Goshen  (it 
is  very  probable),  which  was  inhabited  mostly  by  Israelites. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  magicians  did  so,  &c.]  Attempted  and 
endeavoured  to  do  so  :  by  using  their  wonted  invocations 
and  rites  of  incantation.  For  the  common  saying  among 
the  Jews  is  very  frivolous,  that  demons  have  no  power  over 
creatures  so  small  as  lice.  The  meaning  of  which,  Gaulmyn 
thinks,  they  themselves  did  not  understand ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  magic,  was  this ;  that 
all  animals  had  a  particular  genius  presiding  over  them,  by 
whose  assistance  their  worshippers  could  do  any  thing 
among  that  sort  of  creatures.  But  this  is  meant  only  of 
perfect  animals,  not  .of  insects  (among  whom  they  reckoned 
lice),  which  had  no  such  heavenly  power  waiting  on  them. 
But  if  there  had  been  any  such  notions  then,  these  magi- 
cians sure  would  have  understood  it ;  and  not  fruitlessly 
have  attempted  that  which  they  had  no  hope  to  produce. 

But  they  could  not.]  Though  they  had  counterfeited  the 
former  wonders  ;  yet  here  a  stop  is  put  to  their  power,  so 
that  they  themselves  confess  their  weakness. 

So  there  were  lice  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.]  This  seems 
to  suggest,  that  since  they  could  not  produce  any  new  lice, 
they  attempted  to  remove  those  which  Moses  had  brought 
upon  the  country.  But  they  failed  in  that  also :  for,  not- 
withstanding all  that  they  could  do,  both  men  and  beasts 
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were  pestered  with  lice.  The  Hebrews  say  (in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Moses),  that  this  plague  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians  for  another  piece  of  oppression  which  they  ex- 
ercised on  the  Israelites  :  to  whom  they  said,  "  Go,  sweep 
our  houses,  and  sweep  our  streets,  &c."  therefore  God 
made  lice  to  cover  the  earth  a  cubit  deep.  But  this  savours 
too  much  of  their  fabulous  invention.  It  is  more  pertinent 
to  observe,  that  though  we  read  of  particular  persons,  who, 
for  great  crimes,  were  punished  with  the  plague  of  lice, 
(see  Huetius,  lib.  ii.  Quajst.  Alnetanae,  cap.xii.  n.  12.)  yet 
we  do  not  find  in  any  story  a  whole  nation  infested  with 
them  ;  and  that  both  men  and  beasts,  without  exception  : 
the  magicians  themselves,  in  all  likelihood,  being  sorely 
afllicted  with  them :  which  made  them  cry  out  as  here  fol- 
lows. 

Ver.  19.  Then  the  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is 
the  finger  of  God.]  The  same  with  what  is  called,  in  other 
places  of  Scripture,  the  hand  of  God,  (Psal.  cix.  27.)  that 
is,  his  power.  There  are  those  (particularly  Bochartus) 
who  think  tliese  magicians  did  not,  by  these  words,  give 
glory  to  God :  but  thought  to  save  tlieir  own  credit  with 
Pharaoh,  by  telling  him  that  it  was  not  Moses  or  Aaron 
who  were  too  hard  for  them,  but  a  Divine  power  superior 
to  them  all.  To  this  purpose  Jonathan.  But  they  ought 
then  to  have  been  sensible  that  the  power  which  they  dealt 
withal  was  far  from  being  supreme :  being  unable  to  as- 
sist them  upon  all  occasions.  And,  no  doubt,  God  intended 
to  confound  theni,  by  taking  that  time  to  disable  them 
when  they  least  expected  it.  For  why  should  not  their 
power  have  extended  to  such  a  small  thing  as  this,  when 
tliey  had  done  greater  ?  But  God  would  not  let  them  always 
abuse  Pharaoh  with  their  illusions;  and  gave  them  a  check, 
when  they  thought  themselves  most  sure  of  success. 

And  PharaoKs  heart  was  hardened.']  One  would  have 
rather  expected  to  have  heard,  that  his  heart  began  to  re- 
lent, when  he  saw  his  magicians  not  only  puzzled,  but  quite 
bafBed ;  so  that  they  owned  Moses  acted  by  a  power  above 
theirs.  But  tliis  it  was,  not  to  stick  to  the  good  resolutions 
which  had  lately  been  wrought  in  him,  (ver.  8.)  from  which 
he  not  only  revolted,  but  grew  more  resolute  not  to  yield 
to  God.  The  eftect  of  which  was  this  further  induration  : 
it  being  natural  for  evil  men,  who  resist  the  means  of  their 
cure,  to  grow  worse  and  worse  affected. 

This  miracle  also  of  the  lice,  being  more  loathsome  to 
Pharaoh  than  terrible,  might  haply  be  the  reason  (as  Dr. 
Jackson  conjectures)  that  he  did  not  entreat  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  pray  for  him:  as  he  had  done  upon  the  sight  of 
the  frogs;  and  as  he  straightway  did  after  he  felt  the  next 
plague  of  the  flies. 

I  cannot  but  add  also  this  further  reflection  of  his,  (book 
X.  on  the  Creed,  chap,  xl.)  that  though  the  finger  of  God 
was  very  remarkable  in  producing  the  lice,  which  the  ma- 
gicians could  not,  yet  it  was  no  way  remarkable  in  hard- 
ening Pharaoh's  heart.  For  it  is  neither  said,  nor  inti- 
mated, that  the  finger  of  God  hardened  it ;  but  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened,  that  is,  remained  obstinate.  The  cause 
of  which  was  his  not  hearkening  to  them,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, (ver,  15.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Rise  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  stand  before  Pharaoh.]  As  he  had  ordered 
hicu  to  do,  before  he  sent  the  second  plague,  (vii.  1.5.) 

Lo,  he  Cometh  forth  to  the  water.]  This  confirms  what 


was  said  there,  that  in  the  morning  it  was  usual  with  him  to 
walk  out  by  the  river ;  either  K>r  his  refreshment,  or  for  his 
devotion.  Perhaps  that,  after  washing,  he  might  worship 
the  rising  sun.  For  Moses  is  commanded  to  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  present  himself  before  him. 

And  say  unto  him,  Titus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go, 
&c.]  The  same  message  he  had  often  .sent  him,  (vii.  1(5, 17. 
viii.  1.)  together  with  an  admonition  and  warning  of  his 
danger:  which  God  had  not  given  him  before  the  last 
plague,  (ver.  16.) 

Ver.  21.  Behold,  I  will  send  swarms  of  flies  upon  thee, 
&c.]  The  Hebrew  word  arob  being  generally  thought  to 
come  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  mingle,  interpreters 
commonly  think  it  denotes  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of 
creatures.  And  some  take  it,  as  we  seem  here  to  do,  tor 
all  manner  of  flies ;  which  Aquila  calls  yanfimv,  all  sorts 
of  insects.  Others  take  it,  as  it  is  in  our  margin,  for  a  mix- 
ture of  noisome  beasts :  and  so  the  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Moses ;  God  sent  lions,  wolves,  bears,  and  leo- 
pards, and  such-like  wild  beasts,  which  killed  not  only 
their  cattle  in  the  field,  but  their  children  in  their  houses. 
And  so  Josephus  expounds  it,  ^jjpTa  Travrola  koi  iroXvTpoira. 
But  Bochartus  hath  confuted  this  notion  by  very  good  argu- 
ments, in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15.)  where 
he  shews  no  words  have  more  significations  than  the  He- 
brew word  arab :  which  signifies  not  only  to  mingle,  but, 
among  many  other  things,  to  obscure  and  darken.  From 
whence  the  even-time  is  called  ereb.  And  therefore,  with 
great  reason,  he  approves  of  the  LXX.  version,  who 
translate  it  Kwo/xvia,  a  flesh-fly,  very  bold  and  troublesome; 
being  not  easily  drove  away :  which  infests  dogs  very 
much,  especially  about  the  flaps  of  their  ears.  Some  take 
it  for  that  large  black  fly  which  fastens  upon  beasts,  and 
sucks  their  blood,  called  arob,  from  its  black  colour :  as 
oreb  from  thence  signifies  a  crow.  And  so  Philo  describes 
this  fly,  called  cynomya,  that  it  is  as  impudent  as  a  dog; 
and  makes  its  assaults  with  great  violence,  like  a  dart; 
fastening  its  teeth  so  deep  in  the  flesh,  and  sticking  so 
close  that  it  makes  cattle  ran  mad. 

This  plague  the  Jews  say  (in  the  forenamed  l)ook  of  the 
Life  of  Moses)  was  sent  upon  the  Egyptians,  because  of 
the  hard  service  they  made  the  Israelites  undergo,  in  feed- 
ing their  cattle. 

Ver.  22.  And  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  which  my  people  dwell.  Sac]  Here  now  the  distinguish- 
ing mercy  of  God  to  the  Israelites  is  plainly  expressed  ; 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  the  foregoing  plagues.  And 
the  Hebrew  word,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  signifies,  /  will 
make  a  wondrous  difference.  So  Jonathan,  in  that  day,  / 
will  ivork  a  miracle  in  the  land  of  Goshen :  for,  indeed,  it 
was  a  marvellous  thing,  that  countries  so  near  one  another 
should  be  in  such  a  difi'erent  condition  at  the  same  time. 
And  it  was  the  more  wonderful,  because  there  was  such 
store  of  cattle  in  Goshen,  whose  dung  is  apt  to  breed  flies. 

That  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth.]  Who  governs  all  things  here  below ;  or,  that 
have  a  special  care  of  my  people.  For  so  Bochart  under- 
stood by  earth,  the  land  of  Goshen.  In  the  midst  of  which 
God  is  said  to  be,  because  he  defended  and  delivered  them 
from  this  sore  calamity  which  their  neighbours  suflered. 
For  thus  this  phrase  is  used  in  many  places,  (Dcut.  vii.  22. 
xxiii.  14.  Psal.  xlvi,  0,  &c.)    And  tlius  Conr.  Pcllicanus 
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«eems  to  have  understood  this  passage,  which  he  interprets, 
you  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  and  Prince  of  this 
country. 

Ver.  23.  /  will  put  a  division  between  thy  people  and 
my  people,  &c.]  It  is  repeated  again,  because  it  was  a 
remarkable  thing,  and  denoted  the  Israelites  to  be  God's 
peculiar  people  ;  for  whom  he  had  a  singular  favour.  Which 
is  the  reason  that  this  mercy  is  called  here  a  redemp- 
tion (as  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  signifies,  which  we  trans- 
late division^,  because  God  exempted  and  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  those  flies,  which  sorely  infested  all  the  rest 
of  Pharaoh's  domiijions. 

To-morrow  shall  this  sign  be.]  The  finger  of  God  was 
so  remarkable  in  the  last  plague,  (ver.  19.)  that  his  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  it  was  very  provoking :  so  that  God 
would  forbear  no  longer  than  till  the  next  morning,  before 
he  scourged  him  with  his  new  judgment.  Which  was  very 
grievous  and  noisome,  as  appears  by  the  following  words  ; 
especially  by  his  willingness  to  grant  more  than  he  had 
done  before,  that  he  might  be  rid  of  it. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  Lord  did  so.]  Here  is  no  mention  of 
Aaron's  stretching  out  his  rod  (as  at  other  times),  but  this 
was  done  immediately  by  God  himself:  that  the  Egyptians 
might  not  imagine  there  was  any  secret  virtue  in  the  rod ; 
but  ascribe  all  to  the  Divine  power. 

This  plague  was  threatened  about  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  the  sixth  month ;  and  inflicted  on  the  twenty-ninth :  aad 
removed  on  the  thirtieth. 

And  there  came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flies,  &c.]  Or,  a  vast 
number  of  flies :  for  so  the  word  caA)ed  (which  we  here 
translate  grievous  or  lieavy)  is  used  in  Gen.  1.  9.  See  there. 
And  the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of 
flies.]  We  are  to  understand  here,  by  the  land,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land :  whose  blood  these  flies  siicked,  and 
left  such  a  poison  in  it,  that  their  bodies  swelled,  and  many 
of  them  died.  So  the  Psalmist  understood  it,  (lxxviii.45.) 
There  is  something  like  this  recorded  in  heathen  stories; 
particularly,  they  say,  that  when  Trajan  made  war  upon  the 
Agarans,  he  was  so  assaulted  with  flies,  when  he  sat  down 
to  eat,  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  sent  by  God,  and  de- 
sisted from  his  enterprise.  And  that  whole  countries  have 
been  infested  with  them,  appears  from  a  number  of  gods 
that  were  worshipped,  because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
drove  them  away,  at  Acaron,  and  several  other  places  men- 
tioned by  the  learned  Huetius  (in  the  place  above  quoted), 
from  whence  came  the  names  of  Jupiter,  'Airo/iutoe  and 
MviwSjjc,  and  of  Hercules,  MuoYpoe,  &c. 

Ver.  25.  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c.] 
Sent  a  messenger  to  call  them  to  him. 

Go  ye,  sacrifice  to  your  God  in  the  land.]  He  had  con- 
sented to  let  them  sacrifice,  when  he  last  sent  for  them, 
(ver.  8.)  But  he  named  no  place :  and  also  quickly  re- 
pented of  the  concession.  But  now  he  determines  it  in  the 
land  of  Goshen ;  where  he  grants  them  licence  to  ofler 
public  sacrifice.  But  this  Moses  tells  him  (in  the  next 
verse)  was  not  fit  for  them  to  accept ;  nor  was  it  what  God 
demanded. 

Ver.  20.  And  Moses  said,  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do.]  Besides 
that  this  is  not  the  thing  that  God  requires,  it  is  not  pru- 
dent, because  it  is  not  safe  fpr  us  to  do  it. 

For  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
to  the  Lord  our  God.]  There  is  no  indication,  that  I  can 
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find,  of  any  such  sottish  idolatry  now  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  was,  it  is  certain,  in  after- ages,  but  what  seems  to  be 
suggested  in  this  place ;  which  learned  men  have  generally 
interpreted,  as  if  the  sense  was  this :  "  We  must  sacrifice 
to  our  God,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  the  Egyptians 
worship  and  adore:  and  that  would  be  such  an  abominable 
thing  in  their  account  (to  kill  their  gods)  that  it  would  give 
them  the  highest  provocation."  Thus  both  the  Chaldec 
interpreters,  the  Syriac,  St.  Jerome,  and  others:  which 
Bochartus  himself  approves  of  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  34.  and  53.  and  more  largely,  par.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  17.  But  there  is  an  objection  lies  against  this  inter- 
pretation, that  long  after  Moses's  time  the  Egyptians 
themselves  did  off"er  all  the  forementioned  creatures  to 
their  gods:  for  Herodotus  relates  (in  his  Euterpe,  cap. 
xli.)  after  what  manner  they  sacrificed  an  ox  in  his 
time:  and  though  some  parts  of  the  country  abstained 
from  sheep,  yet  they  sacrificed  goats ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
others  abstained  from  goats  and  sacrificed  sheep.  (See 
upon  Gen.  xliii.  12.)  Therefore  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  these  words  do  not  refer  only  to  the  rites  and  ce- 
remonies of  sacrificing;  and  to  the  qualities  and  condition 
of  the  beasts  which  are  ofl^ered :  about  which,  the  Egyp- 
tians in  after-ages  were  every  curious.  For  the  same 
Herodotus  tells  us  (in  the  same  book,  cap.  xxxviii.)  how 
the  sacrifices  were  examined  by  the  priest,  and  none  al- 
lowed to  be  <tfl"ered  but  those  which  had  his  mark  upon 
them.  And  so  Plutarch,  (in  his  book  de  Isid.  et  Osir.) 
that  the  Egyptians,  thinking  Typho  to  have  been  red,'  sa- 
crificed only  such  oxen  as  were  of  a  red  colour :  making 
such  an  accurate  scrutiny,  &ote  k^v  fiiav  txV  '"P^X"  iJ-t^uivav  fj 
XivKTiv,  aSuTov  jjytTivat,  that  if  a  beast  were  found  to  have  one 
hair  black  or  white,  it  was  judged  unfit  for  sacrifice.  The 
forenamed  Herodotus,  indeed,  saith,  they  would  not  sacri- 
fice cows,  because  they  were  sacred  to  Isis :  which  shews 
that  in  his  time  there  was  great  superstition  about  such 
creatures ;  so  that  none  durst  offer  the  least  violence  to 
them.  But,  as  we  have  no  evidence,  that  in  the  days  of 
Moses  they  were  infested  with  such  opinions,  so  their  sacri- 
ficing such  creatures,  as  the  Jews  did  long  after  his  days, 
and  all  mankind  had  done  from  the  beginning,  seems  to  be 
a  prejudice  against  that  sense  of  the  words  which  is  gene- 
rally put  upon  them.  But  there  were  so  many  various 
ways  of  sacrificing  in  the  world,  that  it  is  very  probable 
the  Egyptians  differed  very  much  from  the  Israelites :  who 
might  offer  also  (it  is  likely)  such  creatures  as  the  Egyptians 
thought  unclean ;  whereby  they  might  be  enraged  at  their 
profaneness. 

Maimonides  fancies  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  sign 
or  constellation  called  Aries ;  and  that  this  was  the  occa- 
sion of  this  speech  :  for  which  I  can  see  no  reason,  (More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  xlvi.) 

Aiid  will  they  not  stone  tis  ?]  We  cannot  gather  from 
hence,  that  there  was  such  a  punishment  among  the  Egyp- 
tians as  stoning  men  to  death.  For  he  doth  not  speak 
here  of  punishment  by  their  laws ;  but  of  what  might  hap- 
pen from  a  popular  fury. 

Ver.  27.  fVe  will  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, &c.]  So  God  had  directed  them  ;  and  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  sacrifice  in  any  place  but  where  he  ap- 
pointed. Philo  gives  this  reason  why  they  were  to  go 
into  a  solitary  place,  there  to  receive  commands  from  God 
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about  sacrifice,  and  all  other  parts  of  his  worship :  be- 
cause God  intended  to  give  thcni  a  law  dirterent  from  those 
of  other  nations,  or  rather  quite  opposite  unto  them.  In 
which  there  were  so  many  singular  rites,  that  tliey  would 
have  ofl'ended  other  people,  and  seemed  to  them  profane, 
if  they  had  exercised  them  among  them,  (de  Vita  Mosis, 
p.  615.)  And  thus  Corn.  Tacitus  understood  the  design  of 
Moses,  not  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  as  near  a  conformity 
as  he  could  with  tlie  gentiles  (which  some  now  in  these 
days  fancy),  but  to  keep  them  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
other  nations,  by  opposite  rites  of  worship.  His  words 
are  remarkable,  (lib.  v.  Histor.  cap.  iv.)  "  Moses,  quo  sibi 
in  posterum  gentem  firmaret,  novos  ritus,  contrariosque 
caeteris  mortalibus  indidit.  Profana  illis  omnia,  quae  apud 
nos  sacra :  rursum  concessa  apud  illos,  quae  nobis  incesta." 

Ver.  28.  And  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go,  tliat  you 
may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God  in  the  wilderness.li  He 
doth  not  say  expressly  they  should  go  three  days' journey, 
as  was  demanded :  which  hath  made  some  think  this  was 
but  a  niggardly  concession  of  Pharaoh's,  who  intended 
to  deceive  them  with  general  words.  But  Moses  under- 
stood it  otherwise,  as  appears  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
grant. 

Only  1J0U  shall  not  go  very  far  away.]  No  further  than 
three  days'  journey. 

Entreat  for  rue.]  This  indeed  is  added  so  quickly,  and, 
as  it  were,  with  the  same  breath  that  he  granted  their  three 
days'  journey ;  that  it  may  make  one  think  it  was  the  least 
part  of  his  intention  to  permit  that,  but  only  to  get  rid  of 
this  plague.  Which  if  it  had  continued  long,  the  Egyp- 
tians must  have  left  their  country  to  preserve  themselves. 
Several  people  having  been  forced  by  flies  to  quit  their 
habitations,  as  many  ancient  authors  inform  us,  mentioned 
by  Bonfrerius  and  Bochartus. 

Ver.  2JJ.  And  Moses  said.  Behold,  I  go  out  from  thee,  and 
I  will  entreat  the  Lord  that  the  swarm  of  flies  may  depart, 
&c.]  He  was  not  more  ready  to  desire,  than  the  Lord  and 
his  servant  Moses  were  to  grant,  the  total- removal  of  this 
plague :  which  was  sent  for  his  reformation,  not  his  de- 
struction; if  he  would  have  duly  considered  it. 

To-morroiv.]  Yet  he  would  not  pray  that  he  might  be 
released  from  it  presently ;  but  let  him  lie  awhile  under 
the  smart  of  his  rod  :  that  he  might  be  truly  humbled,  and 
deal  no  more  deceitfully  with  him,  as  he  feared  he  would. 

But  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfully  any  more,  &c.]  He 
had  promised  fair  before,  (ver.  8.)  but  broken  his  word : 
which  made  this  solemn  caution  the  more  necessary,  lest 
he  should  be  guilty  of  such  false  dealings  again. 

Ver.  30.  And  Moses  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and  en- 
treated tlie  Lord.]  He  gave  Pharaoh  a  good  example  of 
steadfastness,  by  making  good  his  promise  immediately, 
which  he  gave  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing  verse. 

Ver.  31.  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses.]  Here  was  punctual  performance  on  God's  part,  of 
what  was  agreed  between  him  and  Pharaoh,  in  the  fore- 
going treaty. 

There  remained  not  one.]  This  was  a  greater  miracle 
than  that  of  removing  the  frogs :  for  they  remained  in  heaps 
and  stank,  (ver.  14.)  But  these  were  all  swept  away  (by  a 
mighty  wind,  perhaps),  either  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  deserts 
of  Lybia. 

Ver.  32.  And  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at  this  time 


also,  &c.]  This  is  here  made  an  act  of  his  own ;  as  it  was 
no  doubt  in  all  the  former  refvaals  to  let  him  go,  (ver.  15. 
19.)  And  he  hardened  his  heart,  by  not  hearkening,  or  not 
regarding  what  they  had  done,  as  the  word  is  used  and 
translated,  ix.  21.  That  which  made  him  not  to  hearken  or 
regard,  was  his  excessive  pride  and  covctousness ;  for  ho 
thought  it  a  dishonour  to  submit  to  Moses :  and  he  was 
very  loath  to  lose  the  service  of  so  many  slaves,  which  was 
really  more  worth  to  him,  than  all  the  land  they  possessed 
in  Egypt. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Ver.  1.    J.  HEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  See  vii.  1. 

Go  in  unto  Pliaraoh.]  It  seems  now  he  went  to  the 
palace. 

And  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  &c.]  He  sends 
the  same  message  to  him  he  ordered  at  the  first,  (v.  3.)  and 
had  continued  ever  since,  (vii.  16,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  For  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold 
them  still.]  If  thy  covetous  griping  humour  make  thee  still 
resolve  to  detain  them  in  their  slavery. 

Ver.  2.  Behold.]  This  word,  as  in  most  other  places  (as 
Dr.  Jackson  notes)  is  here  a  special  character  of  the 
speedy  execution  of  the  plague  threatened,  and  of  the  re- 
markable manner  of  its  execution. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle,  &c.]  That  is, 
he  will  smite  them  (which  is  done  by  the  hand),  and  is  just 
ready  to  do  the  execution.  Here  is  no  mention  of  Aaron's 
rod,  no  more  than  in  the  foregoing  plague,  and  for  the 
same  reason.     (See  viii.  21.) 

A  very  grievous  murrain.]  That  is,  a  great  plague  ox 
pestilence  (as  we  call  it,  in  mankind),  of  which  abundance 
of  cattle  shall  die.  For  so  the  word  caved  (which  we 
translate  grievous)  is  used  for  numerous:  (see  viii.  24.)  But 
the  greater  the  number  was  that  died,  the  more  grievous,  no 
doubt,  was  the  calamity :  God  intended  to  deal  more  se- 
verely than  formerly  with  him,  because  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  fraudulent  contempt  of  his  former  solemn  monition, 
(viii.  29.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of 
Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt,  &.c.]  See  viii.  22.  This  ^vas 
the  greater  wonder  (as  the  word  imports),  because  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians  were  mingled  together  in  the 
land  of  Goshen :  and  their  cattle  breathed  in  the  same  air, 
and  drank  of  the  same  water,  &c.  By  which  it  appeared 
this  pestilence  was  not  natural;  but  proceeded,  as  was 
said  before,  from  the  hand  of  God. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  appointed  a  set  time.]  That  they 
might  know  this  stroke  came  from  him. 

Saying,  To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the 
land.]  This  plague  w  as  threatened  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  (which  afterwards  was  changed  into  the  first 
month  of  the  year),  and  inflicted  on  the  second  day. 

Ver.  6.  And  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died.]  Some  sur- 
vived, it  is  plain,  from  ver.  19.  Therefore  the  meaning  is, 
either  all  that  were  in  the  field,  (ver.  3.)  not  those  in  the 
cities  or  houses :  or,  rather  a  great  many  of  .ill  sorts  of 
cattle,  as  Drusius  expounds  it,  "  omne  genus,"  all  kinds: 
as  the  word  all  must  be  expounded,  (ver.  26.  vide  lib.  ii. 
Animadvers.  cap.  xviii.) 
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But  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not  om.l 
Of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

Ver.  7.  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  behold,  there  was  not  one 
of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites  dead.]  We  do  not  find  that  he 
sent  to  make  any  sucli  inquiry  in  the  former  plagues.  It  is 
likely  he  slighted  what  they  said,  and  would  not  do  them 
the  honour  to  seem  to  believe  them.  Moses  also  had  said 
nothing  of  this  dilFerence  God  would  make  between  the 
Israelites  and  them,  till  the  last  plague;  when  the  flies 
were  so  busy  and  vexatious,  that  it  made  travel  uneasy : 
as  it  was  likewise  in  the  two  other  before  that,  when  they 
could  tread  upon  noi.hing  but  frogs,  or  lice. 

And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened.]  One  would 
rather  have  expected  to  hear  that  it  relented ;  because  he 
took  the  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  every  thing  foretold 
by  Moses  was  come  to  pass :  which  looks  as  if  he  meant, 
upon  the  truth  of  that  information,  to  alter  this  course. 
This  plague  likewise  was  much  heavier  than  all,  or  most, 
of  the  preceding :  which  were  rather  more  noisome  and 
terrible  (as  Dr.  Jackson  speaks)  than  detrimental  to  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people.  For  we  do  not  read  before  this  time 
of  the  death  of  any  useful  creatures,  except  fishes,  when 
the  waters  were  turned  into  blood :  and  that  calamity  was 
not  so  universal  neither,  being  only  in  the  river  (and  some 
think  only  near  the  court),  as  this  murrain,  which  was  all 
over  the  country;  and  did  them  a  far  greater  mischief. 
But  having  accustomed  himself  to  do  evil,  he  grew  still 
more  obstinate  and  hardened  in  pride  and  covetousness. 
For  he  doth  not  so  much  as  pray  to  be  delivered  from  this 
plague ;  which  had  done  all  the  execution,  he  thought, 
that  was  designed ;  and  he  intended,  perhaps,  to  repair  his 
loss,  out  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites,  which 
haply  might  make  him  less  affected  with  this  wonder,  than 
he  had  been  with  some  of  the  former. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron.]  The 
former  plague  having  so  little  moved  his  proud  and  stub- 
bom  heart,  the  Lord  instantly,  without  any  further  mes- 
sage to  him  (as  being  now  in  process  of  sentence,  says  Dr. 
Jackson),  commands  them  to  bring  another  judgment  upon 
the  Egyptians,  more  dreadful  and  noisome  than  any  of  the 
rest  had  been. 

Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace.]  In  which 
Pharaoh  had  made  them  labour,  (Deut.  iv.  20.)  which 
moved  God  to  punish  him  and  his  people  with  this  plague, 
for  their  cruel  usage  of  his  people  there. 

And  let  Moses  sprinkle  it.]  The  Jews  think  God  employed 
him  only  in  executing  this  judgment,  being  much  heavier 
than  all  the  foregoing.  But  both  he  and  Aaron  being  com- 
manded to  take  ashes  (in  the  words  foregoing),  as  we  read 
they  did,  (ver.  10.)  it  is  more  probable  they  both  sprinkled, 
and  so  the  meaning  is,  let  Moses  (as  well  as  Aaron) 
sprinkle  it. 

Towards  heaven.]  To  shew  that  the  plague  came  from 
thence. 

In  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.]  That  he  might  be  convinced 
of  it. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  become  small  dust,  in  all  the  land 
^fJ^OUPl,  &c.]  Instead  of  these  ashes,  which  they  threw  up 
into  the  air,  there  came  down  a  small  sleet  (as  we  call  it) 
like  that  of  snow,  or  the  hoar  frost,  which  scalded  the  flesh 
of  man  and  beast ;  and  raised  a  blister  in  every  part  upon 
which  it  fell.    The  poison  of  which  penetratiag  into  the 


flesh,  made  sore  swellings,  like  those  wc  now  call  buboes. 
Insomuch  that,  as  Philo  understood  it  (lib.  i.  de  VitaMosis), 
they  were  full  of  blotches  from  head  to  foot.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  scliechin  signifies  an  inflammation, 
that  made  a  tumour  or  bile,  (as  we  translate  the  word,  Le- 
vit.  xiii.  18,  19.)  which  turned  into  such  a  grievous  ulcer, 
that  Moses  speaks  of  it  afterwards  as  an  unusual  plague, 
which  he  calls  the  botch  of  Egypt,  (Deut.  xxviii.  27.)  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  indeed,  observes,  that  in  the  book  of  Job  (ii.  7, 
8.)  it  signifies  only  a  burning  itch,  or  an  inflamed  scab : 
an  intolerable  dry  itch,  which  his  nails  could  not  scratch 
ofl",  but  he  was  glad  to  make  use  of  a  potsherd  to  scrub 
himself.  But  then  he  confesses,  that  this  schechin,  here 
spoken  of,  was  higher  than  that,  having  blains  and  biles 
that  broke  out  with  it ;  which  Job's  had  not.  So  that  the 
Egyptians,  he  thinks,  were  vexed  with  a  double  punish- 
ment at  once  ;  aching  biles  and  a  fiery  itch.  But  our  in- 
terpreters take  it  otherwise,  and  say  that  Job  also  was  smote 
with  biles,  which,  in  conclusion,  perhaps,  had  a  scab  that 
itched  very  much. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  furnace,  &c.]  This 
plague  was  inflicted  about  the  third  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  according  to  archbishop  Usher's  computation : 
who  thinks  it  probable  (as  many  others  do),  that  from  hence 
tlie  tale  was  spread  among  the  heathens,  that  the  Egyptians 
drove  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  because  they  were  scab- 
by ;  lest  the  infection  should  spread  all  over  the  country. 
For  they  endeavoured,  in  future  ages,  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  what  befel  themselves  was  a  plague  upon  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses, 
because  of  the  biles,  &c.]  This  plague  seized  on  them,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  Pharaoh  (as  these  words  seem  to  import),  which  per- 
fectly confounded  them.  For  though,  since  the  plague  of 
lice,  which  they  could  not  counterfeit,  we  read  of  no  at- 
tempt they  ventured  to  make  to  vie  miracles  with  Moses 
and  Aaron,  yet  they  still  continued  about  Pharaoh  (it  ap- 
pears from  this  place),  and  endeavoured  to  settle  him  in  his 
resolution,  not  to  let  Israel  go  :  persuading  him,  perhaps, 
that  though  Moses  for  the  present  had  found  out  some  se- 
cret beyond  their  skill,  they  should  at  last  be  too  hard  for 
him.  But  now,  being  on  a  sudden  smote  with  these  ulcers, 
they  were  so  amazed,  that  we  do  not  find  they  appeared 
again  to  look  Moses  in  the  face.  For  now,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  "  their  folly  was  manifested  to  all  men;"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  8,  9.)  in  that  they  could  not  defend  themselves  from 
this  terrible  stroke ;  which  publicly  seizing  on  them  before 
Moses,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh  and  all  his  servants,  ren- 
dered them  so  contemptible,  that  we  never  hear  more  of 
them. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lcrrd  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
&c.]  If  we  suppose  that  the  magicians,  who  had  hitherto 
confirmed  Pharaoh  in  his  obstinacy,  were  forced  to  with- 
draw in  great  confusion,  Avhen  they  were  smitten  with  tiie 
biles ;  one  would  have  thought  the  next  thing  we  should 
have  heard  would  have  been  that  Pharaoh  relented.  But 
here  is  not  the  least  token  of  that  mentioned  in  this  history, 
but  rather  the  express  contrary;  that  God  was  so  angry 
with  him,  that  he  himself  hardened  his  heart,  which  he  had 
never  done  before.  This  hardening,  therefore,  which  is  said 
to  be  God's  doing,  was  something  sure  very  extraordinary. 
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Yet  it  was  not  an  infusion  of  any  bad  qualities  or  ungodly 
resolutions  into  Pliaraoh's  heart,  but  only  that  God  did  not 
vouchsafe  him  those  convictions  tliat  miglit  have  softened 
him,  and  gave  him  up  to  his  own  heart's  lusts :  and  like- 
wise ordered  things  so  to  fall  out,  that  he  should  hereafter 
be  made  by  them  more  and  more  obdurate.  For  he  had 
hardened  himself  against  tive  plagues;  therefore  God  leaves 
him  to  himself,  and  resolves  he  shall  continue  in  his  hard- 
ness. Accordingly  he  doth  not  so  much  as  d  esire  to  be 
freed  from  this  plague,  no  more  than  he  had  done  in  the 
former,  which  was  nothing  so  grievous.  The  effect  of  such 
induration  is  well  expressed  by  Day.  Chytraeus  in  these 
words,  "  Cor  indiiratum  est,  quod  nee  compunctione  scin- 
ditur,"&c.  "A  hardened  heart  is  neither  cut  by  compunction, 
nor  softened  by  any  sense  of  piety.  It  is  neither  moved 
by  prayers  and  entreaties,  nor  yields  to  threatenings,  nor 
feels  the  smart  of  scourges.  It  is  ungrateful  for  benefits ; 
treacherous  to  counsels;  sullen  to  judgments;  shameless 
to  things  most  base;  fearless  of  dangers;  forgetful  of  things 
past;  negligent  of  things  present;  improvident  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  short,  it  neither  fears  God,  nor  reverences  man." 

As  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses.]  The  margin  of  our 
Bible  directs  the  reader  to  iv.  21.  where  God  saith,  I  will 
harden,  &c.  See  there,  and  iii.  19.  And  observe  that  all 
along  from  thence  to  this  place,  it  is  very  often  said,  in 
the  close  of  the  former  plagues,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened  as  the  Lord  had  said,  (vii.  13.  22.  viii.  15. 19. 32.) 
But  this  is  the  first  time  that, it  is  said,  the  Lord  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  as  he  had  spoken  unto  Moses.  Which 
different  close  gives  us  to  understand,  that  now,  after  the 
plague  of  blains,  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  irreversi- 
bly denounced  against  him ;  and  God  resolved  to  dispose 
things  so,  that  he  should  not  repent,  but  run  headlong  to 
his  ruin. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Rise  up  early  in 
the  morning.]  That  he  might  speak  with  Pharaoh  before  he 
went  abroad;  or  at  his  going  out  of  his  palace. 

And  stand  before  Pharaoh,  &c.]  Present  thyself  unto 
him,  with  the  same  message  that  I  have  often  sent  to  him. 
(See  V.  3.  vii.  16,  &c.) 

Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me.]  But  why  doth 
he  send  any  more  messages  to  him,  may  some  say,  after  he 
had  hardened  him,  and  knew  he  would  not  submit  ?  To 
which  Dr.  Jackson's  answer  is  very  apposite;  that  God 
dealt  with  Pharaoh  just  as  he  had  done  with  the  poor  op- 
pressed Israelites,  after  Moses  had  delivered  his  first  mes- 
sage to  him.  Pharaoh  immediately  forbids  his  taskmasters 
to  give  them  any  straw,  and  yet  required  the  same  tale  of 
bricks  which  they  made  when  they  had  straw  enough.  The 
Lord  in  like  manner  demands  the  same  obedience  of  Pha- 
raoh, after  he  had  deprived  him  of  understanding,  and  of 
all  good  motions,  which  he  had  demanded  of  him  before, 
or  at  the  first  exhibition  of  his  signs  and  wonders.  And 
this  is  that  which  gave  occasion  to  the  question  we  find, 
Rom.ix.19.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  To  which  there 
needs  no  further  satisfaction  in  this  place. 

Ver.  14.  For  I  will  at  this  time.]  Tor  now  I  will  begin 
to  send  more  terrible  plagues  upon  thee,  one  after  another, 
till  I  have  destroyed  thee. 

Send  all  my  plagues.]  All  that  I  have  resolved  to  inflict, 
as  Menochius  truly  expounds  it:  "  Not  all  that  I  am  able, 
but  ail  that  I  design  to  send  for  thy  destruction." 


Upon  thine  heart.]  Such  as  sliall  make  thy  heart  ache 
(as  we  now  speak);  not  only  afeict  thy  body  and  goods,  but 
fill  thy  soul  with  terror,  or  grief,  or  rage. 

That  thou  mayest  know  there  is  none  like  me  in  all  the 
earth.]  To  teach  tliee,  by  sad  experience,  that  my  power  is 
superior  to  all  other.  To  which  another  reason  is  added  in 
the  next  verse ;  that  all  the  world  might  see  the  same.  And 
a  third,  (x.  2.)  that  Israel  might  learn  to  worship  him  alone, 
and  teach  their  children  to  do  so  likewise. 

Ver.  15,  16.  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I 
may  smile  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence,  &c.]  1  do 
not  see  how  this  translation  can  be  maintained ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  God  after  this  sent  a  new  pestilence  upon 
Pharaoh :  and  the  Hebrew  word  deher  signifies  nothing 
else.  This,  therefore,  must  needs  refer  to  the  time  past: 
and  the  sense  of  these  three  verses  (14 — 16.)  must  be  this ; 
"  I  will  send  more  plagues  on  thee,  and  on  thy  servants, 
(as  was  threatened  ver.  14.)  for  the  truth  is,  I  had  now 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  destroy  both  thee  and  thy  peo- 
ple by  my  late  pestilence,  wherewith  you  had  all  been  cut 
off,  had  it  not  been  that  I  reserve  you  for  further  punish- 
ments :  for  which  very  cause  I  made  thee  to  stand,  when 
thou  wast  falling  (i.  e.  kept  thee  from  dying),  that  I  might 
send  more  plagues  upon  thee,  and  make  thy  destruction 
more  notorious  to  all  the  world."  See  Paulus  Fagius,  and 
Theod.  Hackspan,  and  Fr.  Junius  also,  who  translate  these 
words,  /  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence 
(i.  e.  when  he  destroyed  their  cattle  with  a  murrain),  and 
then  hadst  thou  been  cut  off  from  the  earth,  as  it  follows  in 
the  end  of  this  verse ;  that  is,  when  the  biles  broke  out  upon 
the  magicians. 

Ver.  16.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised 
thee  up.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  /  Itave  made  thee 
stand;  that  is,  preserved  thee  alive,  when  the  pestilence 
would  have  cut  thee  off,  as  the  murrain  did  thy  cattle,  if  I 
had  not  kept  thee  from  perishing  then,  that  I  might  destroy 
thee  in  a  more  remarkable  manner.  And  thus  the  LXX. 
understood  it,  when  they  translated  it  SuTjjp/jSjje,  thou  hast 
been  preserved,  that  is,  from  destruction.  With  which  the 
apostle  agrees,  though  he  doth  not  here  follow  their  trans- 
lation, i^i'iyttpa,  I  have  raised  thee,  i.  e.  from  the  foregoing 
sickness,  (Rom.  ix.  17.)  spared  thee  in  the  midst  of  ma- 
lignant ulcers. 

For  to  shew  in  thee  my  power.]  By  sending  more  dread- 
ful plagues  upon  him;  and  at  last  overwhelming  him  in 
the  sea. 

And  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughmit  all  the 
world.]  If  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  all  perished  by  the 
pestilence,  when  the  cattle  did,  or  died  when  smitten  with 
blains ;  the  terror  of  God's  powerful  displeasure  had  not 
been  so  visible  to  all  the  world,  as  it  was  in  overthrowing 
the  whole  strength  of  Egypt  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Ver.  17.  As  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself  against  my  people, 
&c.]  In  these  words  he  returns  to  finish  his  message  begun 
ver.  13.  which  he  concludes  with  this  expostulation,  which 
upbraids  him  with  his  senseless  obstinacy.  Which,  in  other 
words,  may  be  thus  paraphrased ;  "  Dost  thou  still  (notwith- 
standing all  that  I  have  done  to  humble  thee)  proudly  in- 
sult over  my  people,  and  resolve  to  keep  them  in  bondage?" 

This  expostulation,  which  is  very  sharp  and  cutting,  may 
seem  to  some  unreasonable,  now  that  God  himself  had 
hardened  him,  and  taken  his  understanding  from  him; 
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though  before  nothing:  could  have  been  more  proper,  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  penetrating  his  heart.  But  God 
cannot  lose  his  right  to  demand  that  obedience,  which  men 
have  made  themselves  unable  to  pay  :  and  it  was  but  just 
he  should  be  upbraided  w  ith  his  obstinacy,  even  when  he 
could  not  comply,  because  he  had  brought  upon  himself 
this  punishment  of  stupid  insensibility.  (See  ver.  13.) 

Ver.  18.  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time.^  As  his  de- 
struction was  determined,  so  it  was  to  come  speedily  upon 
him ;  and  therefore  there  was  but  one  day  between  this 
plague  and  the  former. 

I  will  send  a  very  grievous  hail.]  Great  hailstones,  fall- 
ing very  thick,  as  we  speak.; 

Such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foundation 
thereof.]  Since  it  hath  been  inhabited.  This  shews  that 
though  rain  was  not  frequent  in  Egypt,  yet  sometimes  they 
had  both  rain  and  hail  also.  Otherwise,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  comparison  made  between  this  and  former 
hail,  if  there  never  had  been  any  at  all. 

Ver.  19.  Send  tlierefore  now,  and  gather  thy  cattle,  &c.] 
It  appears  by  the  next  verse,  that  though  Pharaoh  and  his 
grandees  could  not  be  moved  by  all  these  judgments,  yet 
there  were  some  persons  in  the  court  who  were  better  dis- 
posed, for  whose  sake  God  gives  this  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger, that  they  might  avoid  it. 

Ver.  20.  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord  among  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  &c.]  That  which  is  opposed  to  this  in 
the  next  verse  is,  he  that  set  not  his  heart  unto  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  or,  as  we  translate  it,  regarded  it  not,  i.  e.  did 
not  attend  to  what  was  said  and  done  by  Moses,  and 
seriously  consider  it.  Unto  which  the /ear  of  God  moves 
all  those  who  arc  possessed  with  it ;  and  serious  considera- 
tion will  not  fail  to  work  in  men  the  fear  of  God  and  of  his 
judgments. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  that  regardeth  not  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
&€.]  This  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  all  that  perished ; 
they  did  not  set  themselves  to  consider  the  irresistible 
power  of  him  who  intlicted  such  terrible  judgments  upon 
them,  as  Moses  threatened.  For  at  last  they  grew  so 
stupid  that  they  could  not  consider ;  but  were  perfectly  in- 
fatuated. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  forth  thy 
lutnd.]  With  his  rod  in  it,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  next 
verse  ;  and  as  he  had  directed  on  other  occasions,  (viii.  16, 
17.)  where  it  is  said,  "  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
his  rod." 

Towards  heaven.]  To  shew  the  plague  was  sent  from 
God. 

That  there  may  be  hail  on' all  the  land  of  Egypt,  Sec.] 
Here  he  more  fully  expresses  the  damage  it  would  do, 
both  to  men  and  beasts,  and  to  the  herb  of  the  field,  which 
comprehends  all  the  trees,  (ver.  25.) 

Ver.  2ii.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod.]  Sometimes 
Aaron  did  it ;  but  it  was  at  the  command  of  Moses,  and  as 
his  minister ;  who  sometimes  did  it  himself,  and  was  com- 
manded by  God  so  to  do,  (ver.  22.)  He  gave  warning  of 
this  plague  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
inflicted  it  upon  the  fifth,  and  removed  it  the  sixth.  The 
author  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Moses  ^fancies  that  God 
sent  this  plague  to  punish  the  Egyptians  for  the  drudgery 
they  imposed  upon  the  Israelites,  in  making  them  till  their 
fields  for  them. 


And  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  &c.]  It  was  no  won- 
der there  should  be  thunder;  but  the  claps  of  this  were  far 
more  terrible  than  any  that  had  been  heard  before  in  that 
country.  As  the  hail  also  was  more  ponderous,  and  came 
down  with  a  greater  force,  and  was  mixed  with  fire.  Which 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  observes  (chap,  xvi.) 
as  a  thing  unusual.  And  herein  consisted  the  miraculous- 
ness  of  this  plague ;  that  whereas  other  storms  of  hail  ge- 
nerally reach  but  a  little  way  (sometimes  not  a  mile),  this 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  (ver.  25.)  And  flashes 
of  ft'jf/j^mnjjf  were  not  only  mingled  with  it,  hut  fn'e  ran  upon 
the  gi-ound,  and  killed  their  cattle,  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  48.)  when, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  though  a  part  of 
that  country,  felt  nothing  of  this  storm,  (ver.  26.) 

And  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.]  This 
is  repeated,  to  shew  that  it  fell  as  thick  as  rain,  and  was 
not  a  mere  shower,  but  a  continual  hail :  and  that  this  was 
the  principal  part  of  this  plague,  being  alone  mentioned 
ver.  22.  and  26.  (whereas  nothing  is  said  of  thunder  or  fire), 
and  put,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  Psalmist,  both  in  Ixxviii. 
48.  and  cv.  32. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  hail  smote,  &c.]  That  is,  killed  every 
man  and  beast  that  was  in  the  field,  (ver.  19.) 

And  smote  every  herb,  and  broke  every  tree  of  the  field.] 
Especially  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  as  the  Psalmist  tells 
us,  Ixxviii.  47.  cv.  3S.  Very  great  hailstones  have  fallen 
in  several  countries;  some  of  a  prodigious  bigness  (as 
credible  historians  relate),  whereby  some  living  creatures 
have  here  and  there  been  killed :  but  none  ever  made  such 
a  general  destruction  as  this  storm  did.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  understand  it  as  if  no  green  thing  escaped,  nor  a  bough 
of  any  tree  was  left :  but  the  meaning  is,  that  a  great  many 
of  every  kind  were  destroyed :  though  some,  as  appears  by 
the  following  chapter,  still  remained. 

Ver.  26.  Only  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  &c.]  So  that  the 
Egyptians  that  lived  among  them  fared  the  better  (it  is 
thought)  at  this  time  for  their  sake. 

Ver.  27.  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for  Biases  and 
Aaron.]  This  is  no  more  than  he  had  done  several  times 
before,  (viii.  8.  25.)  but  it  may  seem  strange  he  should  do 
it  now,  after  the  Lord  had  hardened  his  heart.  The  clear- 
est account  of  it  is,  that  he  acted  now  as  a  man  distracted 
and  frighted  out  of  his  wits;  which  made  him  rave  and  cry 
out  for  help,  in  very  passionate  words,  without  any  serious 
meaning.  f 

I  have  sinned  this  time,  &c.]  The  meaning  is  not,  that  he 
had  not  sinned  before ;  but,  I  now  acknowledge  my  offence, 
and  the  justice  of  God  'in  punishing  the  wickedness  of  me 
and  of  my  people.  Which  confession  doth  not  argue  any 
tenderness  of  heart ;  but  was  extorted  by  the  horrible  fright 
he  was  in  of  being  undone,  if  he  did  not  make  some  sub- 
mission. 

Ver.  27.  Entreat  the  Lord  (for  it  is  enough).]  Or,  be- 
seech him  that  what  I  have  already  suffered  may  suffice. 

That  there  be  no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.]  The 
words  import  frightful  claps  of  thunder,  which  sounded  as 
if  God  was  angry  with  them ;  especially  since  the  hail  fell 
like  thunderbolts  upon  their  heads,  and  struck  those  do^vn 
that  walked  abroad.  This  was  the  reason  that  he  begged 
their  prayers  :  for  he  and  his  servants  could  not  always  con- 
tinue within  doors;  and  while  the  hail  lasted,  there  was  no 
I  safety  abroad. 
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And  I  will  let  you  ga.'\  Not  quite  away,  l)ut  three  days' 
journey  into  the  w-ildemess,  as  they  desired. 

And  ye  shall  slay  no  longer.]  He  promises  to  dismiss 
them  immediately. 

Ver.  2i).  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  As  soon  as  I  am  gone 
out  of  the  city.]  By  this  he  demonstrated  the  great  power 
of  God,  who  lie  knew  would  protect  him,  from  receiving 
any  harm  by  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  which  killed 
all  others  that  went  abroad  into  the  fields. 

I  will  spread  forth  my  hands  unto  the  Lord.]  This  was  an 
ancient  posture  of  supplication,  in  all  nations  (as  many 
learned  men  have  shewn),  whereby  men  declared,  that  God 
is  the  giver  of  all  good  things ;  and  that  they  hoped  to  re- 
ceive help  from  him.  For  our  hands  are  the  instruments 
■whereby  we  receive  any  gift  that  is  bestowed  upon  us. 

That  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's.] 
Have  a  demonstration  (which  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
know),  tlmt  the  Lord  governs  all  things:  as  appeared  by 
the  ceasing  of  this  dreadful  storm,  upon  Moses's  prayers  to 
God,  as  well  as  by  the  pouring  of  it  in  such  violpntie  upon 
them. 

Ver.  30.  But  as  for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I  know  that 
ye  will  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  God.]  Tlie  generality  of  the 
court  he  knew  would  continue  as  obstinate  as  their  prince; 
though  some  of  them  had  some  sense  of  God,  and  of  his 
judgments,  as  we  read  ver.  20. 

Ver.  31.  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  &c.] 
From  hence  our  learned  N.  Fuller  gathers,  that  this  fell 
out  in  the  month  of  Abib,  as  Archbishop  Usher  observes 
in  his  Annals.  For  it  appears,  by  Pliny  and  others,  that 
barley  began  to  «pen  in  those  countries  in  March ;  but 
wheat  not  till  April.  Herni.  Conringius  differs  from  this 
account  a  little;  for  he  thinks  (in  his  treatise  de  initio 
anni  Sabbatici)  that  this  hail  fell  in  the  month  of  February ; 
flax  being  sown  here,  and  among  the  Romans,  from  the 
calends  of  October  to  the  scventli  of  the  Ides  of  December, 
as  he  observes  out  of  Columella.  ' 

Ver.  32.  But  the  ivheatand  the  rye  were  not  smitten:  for 
they  were  not  grown  up.]  In  the  Hebrew,  they  were  hidden; 
i.  e.  were  as  yet  under  ground,  as  Kimchi,  and  from  him 
Junius  and  Tremellius  expoimd  it.  But  that  cannot  be  the 
meaning;  for  there  was  butiy^onth's  difference  between 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  baney  to  maturity.  And  there- 
fore Bochartus  hath  more  truly  expounded  the  meaning 
(Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  that  they  were  not  yet 
eared :  and  so  being  tender  and  flexile,  yielded  to  the  stroke 
of  the  hail,  and  received  less  harm  than  the  barley  which 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  wliich  was  boiled. 

Ver.  33.  And  Sloses  went  out  of  the  city.  Sec]  As  be  had 
promised,  (ver.  29.) 

And  the  rain  was  not  poured  out.]  It  seems  there  was 
rain  together  with  the  hail  and  tire ;  which  made  this  plague 
still  the  more  wonderful.  Or,  by  rain  must  be  understood 
the  shower  of  hail  which  the  Lord  "  rained  from  heaven," 
(ver.  18.)  which  sense  is  confuted  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  34.  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain,  and  the 
Itail,  and  the  thunder  were  ceased.]  As  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  heavens  clear  again. 

He  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  &c.]  That 
which  should  have  made  him  acknowledge  the  power  of 
God  (which  was  as  apparent  in  stopping  the  hail,  as  in 
pouring  it  on  his  country),  made  him  the  more  contuma- 
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cious.     For  seeing  this  danger  over,  he  fancied  ^ve  would 
be  no  more.  .  ^f 

Ver.  35.  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  &c.] 
Continued  in  hardness  ;  for  God  would  not  soften  it,  hav- 
ing resolved  still  to  harden  him,  as  he  had  began  to  do, 
(ver.  12.)  and  did  now,  (x.  1.)  For  he  neither  moved  his 
heart  to  remember  his  confession  and  his  promise,  (ver. 
27,  28.)  nor  continued  the  means  which  extorted  that 
seeming  repentance  from  him.  But  by  granting  his  desire, 
to  have  this  stroke  removed,  suffered  him  to  return  to  his 
wonted  obstinacy. 
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Ver.  1.  JJiND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh.] Perhaps  Moses  might  think  that  after  seven  mes- 
sages delivered  to  him,  and  as  many  plagues  for  his  refusal, 
and  God's  declaration  that  he  had  hardened  his  heart,  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  make  any  new  address  unto  him. 
Which  it  is  likely  he  would  have  foreborne,  if  he  had  not 
received  this  express  command  from  God  to  go  to  him 
again. 

For  I  have  hardened  his  heart,  &c.]  This  is  rather  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  go ;  and  therefore  the  particle  ki  is 
not  to  be  translated/or,  but  although,  as  it  many  times  is 
used  in  these  books,  and  then  the  sense  is  clear  ;  although 
I  have  hardened  his  heart,  yet  let  not  that  hinder  thy  going 
to  him,  but  still  importune  him ;  because  I  intend  to  take 
occasion  from  his  refusing  to  obey  me,  to  work  greater 
signs  and  wonders  for  your  benefit  (as  it  follows  in  ttte 
next  verse),  and  for  his  ruin. 

That  I  might  shew  these  my  signs  before  him.]  The  signs, 
he  speaks  of,  were  those  already  done  since  he  hardened 
him,  and  those  which  were  to  follow.  For  he  had  threaten- 
ed, when  he  said  he  would  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  (vii.  3.) 
to  multiply  his  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  2.  And  that  thou  mayest  tell.]  The  LXX.  translate 
it,  that  ye  may  tell:  for  he  speaks  to  Moses,  as  sustain- 
ing the  person  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel. 

In  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son.]  All  future 
posterity. 

TFhat  things  I  have  ivrought  in  Egypt.]  This  may  refer 
to  the  ten  plagues  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians. 

And  my  signs  which  I  have  done  among  thetn.]  The  turn- 
ing of  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  two  other  miracles,  men- 
tioned at  his  first  mission,  are  called  signs,  (iv.  8, 9.  and  see 
vii.  9,  10.) 

That  ye  may  know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  That  there 
is  no  other  God  but  me. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto  Pharaoh.] 
As  God  had  commanded  Moses,  (ver.  1.) 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews.]  This  is  the 
style  wherein  they  began  to  deliver  their  message  to  him, 
and  which  they  continued  all  along,  (v.  1.  3.  vii.  16,  &c.) 

How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before  me?] 
We  meet  not  with  this  chiding  question  in  any  of  the 
former  messages ;  which  was  most  proper  now  that  he  had 
so  often  refused  to  yield;  or  instantly  revolted  from  his 
seeming  submissions. 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  to-morrow.]  This  word  behold,  denotes 
the  speedy  execution  of  a  remarkable  judgment:   (see 
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ix.  .3.)  ^^d,  according  to  the  computation  beforemen- 
tioned,  t^a^  tlireatened  on  tlie  seventh  day  of  the  month 
Abib,  to  beefecuted  the  next  day. 

/  ivill  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coastsJl  The  Hebrew 
word  arbeh  comes  from  rabah,  which  signifies  to  be  multi- 
plied. For  there  is  no  living  creature  multiplies  more  than 
tliis.  AVhence  they  are  said  (in  the  next  verse)  to  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth  :  and  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  them,  saith 
they  came  without  number,  (Psal.  cv.  84.) 

Ver.  5.  And  they  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  &c.] 
So  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  locusts,  (see  ver.  15.) 

And  they  shall  eat.]  How  devouring  they  are,  and  de- 
structive to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  Vossius  shews  at  large, 
(lib.  iv.  de  Orig.  et  Pr.  Idol.  cap.  19.  and  Bochartus,  par.  i. 
lib.  iv.  Hieroz.  cap.  3.)  whole  countries  having  been  laid  so 
bare  by  them,  in  a  few  hours,  that  it  hath  brought  a  famine 
upon  the  inhabitants.  (See  Pliny,  lib.  xi.  Hist.  Nat.  cap.  29.) 

The  residue  of  that  which  is  escaped,  &c.]  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  as  the  wheat  and  the  rye  escaped  the  stroke  of 
the  hail,  (ix.  31.)  so  the  trees  were  not  broken,  but  some 
bouglis  remained. 

And  shall  eat  every  tree,  &c.]  These  creatures  spare 
not  the  very  bark  of  the  trees ;  eating  all  things  that  come 
in  their  way,  as  Pliny  testifies  ia  the  forecited  place, 
"  Omnia  morsu  erodentes,  et  fores  quoque  tectorum." 

Ver.  G.  And  they  shall  fill  thy  houses,  &c.]  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  (xvi.  9.)  seems  to  think  that  they 
killed  men  and  women.  But  that  mistake,  it  is  likely,  arose 
from  ver.  17.  which  may  have  another  interpretation :  see 
tl^ere.  Though  if  the  locusts  died  in  their  houses,  the 
stench  of  their  dead"*1jodies  was  so  oflfensive  that  it  often 
bred  the  pestilence,  as  Bochartus  observes,  (par.  i.  Hieroz. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  5.) 

Which  neither  thy  fathers,  &c.]  They  exceeded  all  that 
had  been  seen  (and  they  were  a  frequent  plague  in  those 
countries),  either  in  bigness  or  in  number,  or  in  both.  That 
is,  all  that  had  been  seen  in  Egypt:  forin  other  countries,  per- 
haps, there  might  have  been  as  large ;  if  Pliny  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  India  there  had  been  some  seen  three  foot 
long.  The  Jews,  in  the  book  called  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Moses,  fancy  these  to  have  been  of  such  a  vast  bulk,  that 
"  their  jaw-teeth  were  like  those  of  lions."  But,  it  is  likely, 
Moses  speaks  here  only  of  their  multitude.  For  the  prophet 
Joel  hath  such  an  expression,  when  he  speaks  also  of  their 
being  without  number,  (Joel  i.  6.)  "Whose  teeth  are  the  teeth 
of  a  lion,"  i.e.  they  devoured  all  things  greedily  and  speedily. 

And  fie  turned  himself,  and  went  out  from  Pharaoh.'] 
Either  Moses  did  not  stay  for  an  answer,  knowing  he  would 
give  him  none  better  than  formerly ;  or  Pharaoh  answered 
so  churlishly,  that  Moses  hastily  turned  about  (as  the  words 
seem  to  import),  and  went  away  in  some  indignation. 

Ver.  7.  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said.]  Some  of  his  coun- 
sellors, or  courtiers,  who  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
(ix.  20.)  Or,  perhaps  the  whole  court  began  now  to  be  sen- 
sible of  their  danger. 

How  long  shall  this  man.]  They  seem  to  speak  con- 
temptibly of  Moses,  to  please  Pharaoh :  who  they  were 
afraid  would  not  like  counsel,  unless  they  flattered  him. 

Be  a  snare  to  us?]  The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  translate 
it,  be  a  stumbling-block:  i.  e.  lay  before  us  the  occasion 
of  our  falling  into  one  calamity  after  another.  Or,  involve 
and  entangle  us  in  so  many  mischiefs. 


Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?]  Dost 
thou  not  consider  that  so  many  plagues  have  ruined  our 
country  1 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought  again  unto 
Pharaoh,  &c.]  Upon  this  advice,  he  commanded  them  to 
be  called  back  again  :  and  consented  to  let  them  go,  with 
some  limitations ;  to  which  Moses  could  not  agree. 

But  ivho  are  they  that  shall  go?']  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are,  but  ivho  and  who  ?  that  is,  name  the  particulars. 
For  his  covetousness  would  not  sutfer  the  whole  nation  to 
go  ;  but  he  would  keep  some  fast  in  his  hands,  as  a  pledge 
for  the  return  of  the  rest. 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  said,  TVe  will  go  with  our  young  and 
our  old,  &c.  ivith  our  flocks  and  with  our  herds,  &c.]  The 
reason  of  this  large  demand  is  given  in  the  end  of  this  verse. 
They  did  not  know  what  and  how  often  they  must  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord :  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  their  flocks  and 
herds  should  go  with  them.  And  they  being  to  hold  a  feast 
unto  the  Lord,  none  of  them  were  to  be  absent  from  the 
solemnity. 

Hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.]  It  appears  from  v.  1.  3. 
that  it  was  to  be  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice :  of  which  every 
one  was  to  be  a  partaker. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Let  the  Lord  be  so  ivith 
you,  as  I  will  let  yon  go,  &c.]  Most  take  this  for  a  form  of 
imprecation  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  I  wish  you  inay  prosper  no 
better  than  I  will  accord  to  your  desire.  But  some  look 
upon  it  as  an  irrision  or  jeer;  as  if  he  had  said,  you  trust 
in  the  Lord,  let  him  do  all  he  can  to  deliver  you,  as  I  am  re- 
solved to  keep  you  here.  This  justities  the  truth  of  their 
observation,  who  say  that  Pharaoh  at  the  first  behaved  him- 
self like  a  proud  fantastic  humourist,  who  slighted  all  that 
Moses  said  or  did;  but  since  the  plague  of  murrain  on  the 
cattle,  and  blains  upon  the  Egyptians,  like  a  fantastic 
distracted  bedlam,  who  raved,  as  if  liis  brains  had  been 
blasted  (to  use  Bfc  Jackson's  phrase),  with  the  fumes  of 
his  scared  conscience. 

Look  you  to  it,  for  evil  is  before  you.]  It  is  uncertain, 
whether  he  meant  evil  that  they  designed  against  him ;  or 
which  he  designed  against  them.  The  former  best  agrees 
with  what  follows ;  as  if  he  had  said,  you  intend  a  re- 
bellion ;  therefore  I  will  let  none  but  the  men  go.  Or, 
more  plainly,  it  is  visible  you  design  some  evil:  i.  e.  you 
have  conspired  to  be  gone,  and  make  a  revolt.  Or,  it 
is  plain  and  manifest,  by  your  very  countenances,  that 
you  intend  some  evil.  If  we  take  it  the  other  way,  for 
evil  which  he  threatened  to  them,  the  meaning  must  be, 
Mark  what  I  say,  I  will  take  a  course  with  you,  unless 
you  be  content  to  go  and  sacrifice  upon  my  terms ;  i.  e.  the 
men  only. 

Ver.  11.  Not  so.]  You  shall  not  have  your  will. 

Go  now  ye  that  are  men  and  serve  the  Lord,  for  that  you 
did  desire.]  So  he  interprets  their  demand,  (v.  1.)  jjre- 
tending  that  women  and  children  needed  not  to  attend  upon 
sacrifices. 

And  they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh's  presence.]  It  is 
likely  he  said,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  ;  or,  you  knoio 
my  mind,  and  therefore  get  you  gone:  and  then  commanded 
his  officers  to  thrust  them  out  of  doors ;  which  they  did 
with  some  violence.  This  shews  he  was  in  a  fury;  which 
made  him  neither  regard  God  nor  man:  but  reject  the 
good  counsel  his  own  servants  had  given  him,  (ver.  7.)  as 
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well  as  the  commands  which  Moses  from  God  had  delivered 
to  him'. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand,  &c.]  Upon  this,  the  Lord  immediately  ordered  Mo- 
ses to  execute  the  judgment  he  had  denounced.  Which, 
as  I  said  before,  was  threatened  about  the  seventh  day,  and 
inflicted  upon  the  next ;  and  removed  on  the  ninth  day  of 
Abib.   Compare  ver.  4.  13.  19. 

Ver.  13.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land 
of  Egypt.]   See  viii.  C. 

And  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind,  &c.]  Though  the 
Hebrew  word  kadim  doth  properly  signify  the  east,  yet  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  south,  as  Bochart  hath  demon- 
strated, (par.  ii.  Hieroz.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.)  and  so  the  LXX. 
here  understood  it.  For  though  in  Arabia,  which  lay  east 
of  Egypt,  there  were  great  store  of  locusts,  yet  not  such 
numbers  as  were  in  Ethiopia,  which  lay  south  of  it;  and 
abounded  with  them  more  than  any  country  in  the  world. 
Some  people  there  lived  upon  nothing  else  but  locu.sts; 
which  were  brought  thither  in  the  spring,  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  in  vast  quantities;  partly  by  the  western,  and 
partlj  by  the  southern  winds,  as  the  same  Bochart  shews 
out  of  good  authors,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  And  now  it  was 
about  that  time  of  the  year,  when,  by  a  wind  blowing  from 
those  parts,  they  were  brought  into  Egypt.  (See  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  26.) 

Ver.  14.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.]  Being  lifted  up  by  the  wind  (as  Pliny  .speaks),  they 
fly  in  tlje  air  in  a  great  cloud  ;  which  now  it  seems  spread 
itself  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  solicite  spectantibus 
populis,"  &c.  (as  the  same  author  speaks),  people  looking 
on  them  in  great  fear,  lest  they  fall  down  and  cover  their 
country ;  as  the  words  following  tell  us  they  did  here  in 

Egypt- 

And  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt.]  After  they  had 
hovered  awhile  in  the  air  over  the  whole  country,  they  came 
down  and  settled  upon  the  ground  in  every  part  of  it. 

Very  grievous  were  they.]  By  their  vast  numbers.  For 
so  the  word  caved,  I  have  often  observed,  signifies :  and  so 
the  Vulgar  Latin  here  translates,  innumerable. 

Before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts,  &c.]  See  ver.  6. 

Neither  after  them  shall  be  such.]  i.  e.  Not  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  though  in  other  countries  there  might ;  particularly 
in  Judea,  when  God  brought  this  plague  upon  it,  (Joel  i.  2.) 

Ver.  15.  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
&c.]  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  we  translate /<ic«,  sig- 
nifying properly  the  eye,  it  induced  Onkelos  to  translate 
this  passage,  they  covered  the  sun  ;  which  is  the  eye  of  the 
earth :  that  is,  there  was  such  a  thick  cloud  of  them  before 
they  fell,  that  they  darkened  the  sun ;  as  when  they  were 
fallen,  they  darkened  the  land,  as  it  here  follows.  Or,  the 
meaning  is,  there  were  such  numbers,  that  they  not  only 
covered  the  earth,  but  the  sun  also.  For  many  authors 
mention  such  prodigious  clouds  of  them,  as  have  so  thick- 
ened the  sky,  that  the  day  hath  been  turned  into  night.  (See 
Bochart,  par,  ii.  Hieroz.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.) 

And  they,  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  &c.]  See 
ver.  5. 

Ver.  IG.  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
ha-ite.]  This  Dr.  Jackson  not  improperly  calls,  another 
raving  fit,  or  phrenetical  symptom ;  into  which  this  new 
calamity  threw  him. 


I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against 
you.]  Whom  he  had  lately  caused  to  be  driven  out  of  his 
presence,  (ver.  11.)  Imt  now  humbles  himself  before  them, 
more  than  he  had  done  at  any  time  before.  For  this  was 
such  a  plague  as  all  men  accounted  a  manifest  token  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  According  to  that  of  Pliny,  (lib. 
xi.  cap.  29.)  "  Deorum  ira;  pestis  ea  intelligitur."  This  is 
taken  for  a  plague  of  the  anger  of  the  gods :  or,  as  some 
copies  have  it,  "  Mira  pestis,"  a  wonderful  plague  sent 
from  above. 

Ver.  17.  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray  you,  my  sin  only 
this  once,  Sac]  Nothing  could  be  spoken  more  humbly,  and 
seemingly  penitent,  than  this  supplication;  which  includes 
in  it  also  a  promise  never  to  oflend  again.  But  there  was 
HO  sincerity  in  it,  being  the  effect  only  of  a  great  fright, 
which  extorted  this  confession  and  submission  from  him, 
without  any  serious  meaning  to  continue  in  this  resolution. 
"  Thus  we  all  naturally  think  of  repenting  (cis  Pellicanus 
here  piously  reflects)  when  we  are  in  great  straits;  nay, 
and  promise  it  too,  till  we  are  out  of  danger:  when  we 
perform  little  of  what  we  promised,  as  our  whole  life  tes- 
tifies." 

That  he  may  take  atvay  from  me  this  death  only.]  We 
cannot  gather  from  hence,  that  the  locusts  killed  men  and 
Tomen  as  the  hail  did :  for  the  fields,  and  the  trees,  &c. 
are  said  to  die;  as  well  as  men,  (Gen.  xlvii.  19.  Job  xiv. 
8,  &c.)  But  the  locusts,  destroying  the  supports  of  life, 
(by  eating  up  the  corn,  and  the  grass,  &c.)  might,  by  con- 
sequence, be  said  to  kill  the  people.  In  both  which  re- 
gards, Pharaoh  might  call  them  deadly  locusts. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  went  out  from  Pluiraoh,  and  entreated 
the  Lord.]  Both  Moses  and  Aaron  were  called  to  Pharaoh ; 
and  therefore  now  went  both  out:  but  one  only  is  men- 
tioned, viz.  Moses;  because  by  his  prayers  this  plague  was 
removed. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  Lord  turned.]  This  is  supposed  to  be 
done  the  next  day,  as  1  observed  ver.  12.  according  to 
what  is  said,  viii.  29. 

A  mighty  strong  west  wind.]  Strong  winds  are  the  only 
remedy  to  free  a  country  from  this  plague,  as  Pliny  hath 
observed.  For  if  they  die  in  those  fields  on  which  they 
settle,  the  air  is  so  corrupted  by  the  stench,  that  it  breeds 
pestilential  diseases. 

Which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Bed 
Sea.]  That  which  we  call  the  Red  Sea,  the  Hebrews  call 
the  Sea  of  Suph,  i.  e.  of  flags ;  as  we  translate  the  word 
Suph,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  3.  because 
it  was  full  of  a  certain  weed  (which  the  Latins  call  alga, 
and  the  Greeks  fvKiov),  which  some  travellers  have  affirmed 
to  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  to  make  the  water  appear  as  if  it 
were  red  also :  from  whence  some  fancy  it  was  called  the 
Red  Sea.  Certain  it  is,  it  had  the  Hebrew  name  of  Suph 
from  hence ;  there  being  such  abundance  of  this  weed  in 
that  sea,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  coast  pluckuig  it  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  laying  it  in  heaps  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  it  becomes  so  compact  that  they  build  houses  of  it,  as 
Bochartus  hath  observed  in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  29. 
But  it  is  most  likely  to  have  had  the  name  of  the  lied  Sea 
from  this :  that  what  the  Hebrews  call  the  Sea  of  Suph, 
the  nearer  neighbours  call  the  Sea  of  Edom,  from  the 
country  which  it  washed,  viz.  Idumaea,  (1  Kings  ix.  26. 
Numb.  xxi.  4.)    From  whence  the  Greeks,  who  knew  not 
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the  reason  of  the  name,  called  it  i^ivOpav  ^oiXaaaav,  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  Edom,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  red,  as  Wfe  find 
Gen.  XXV.  29.  Now  this  sea  (which  late  writers  call  Sinus 
Arabicus)  lies  east  of  Egypt:  and  therefore  a  west  wind 
was  most  proper  to  drive  the  locusts  thither. 

There  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the.  land  of  Egypt.] 
The  power  of  God  appeared  no  less  in  sweeping  them  all 
away,  than  in  bringing  them  upon  the  country ;  for  both 
were  done  at  the  instance  of  Moses. 

Ver.  20.  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  &c.] 
See  ix.  12.  He  left  him  to  himself;  and  did  not  move  him 
to  persist  in  his  late  good  resolution. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  He  left  off" now 
to  treat  with  Pharaoh ;  and  only  proceeds  in  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  utter  destruction,  which  he  had  decreed 
against  him. 

Stretch  out  thine  hand  to/wards  heaven.]  See  ix.  22. 

That  there  may  he  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt.]  So 
that  they  should  not  see  any  thing  at  noon-day. 

Even  darkness  that  may  be  felt.]  In  the  next  verse  he 
calls  it  thick  darkness :  which  was  made,  I  suppose,  by  such 
clammy  fogs,  that  they  sensibly  aff"ected  the  Egyptians. 

Ver.  22.  And  there  was  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days.]  Some  think,  that  during  this  three  days' 
darkness  the  Israelites  were  circumcised ;  when  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  reason  of  the  great  horror  they  were  in  at  that 
time,  could  take  no  advantage  of  them.  And  so  Dr.  Light- 
foot  expounds  Psalm  cv.  28.  "  They  rebelled  not  against 
his  word;"  but  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  For  the 
words  seem  to  signify  some  special  piece  of  obedience, 
which  they  then  performed.  The  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Moses  will  have  it,  that  they  punished  and  cut 
off"  several  wicked  people  among  the  Israelites  themselves; 
which  they  did  at  this  time,  that  the  Egyptians  might  not 
know  it,  and  rejoice  at  it.  But  that  which  is  more  certain, 
is,  that  if  the  former  plague  ended  on  the  ninth  day,  this 
judgment  was  ordered  upon  the  tenth  of  the  month  Abib. 
On  which  day  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  passover,  by 
taking  up  the  lamb  which  was  to  be  then  slain  four  days 
after.  And  God  appointed  this  to  be  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  seventh,  (xii.  2, 3,  4.) 

Ver.  23.  They  saw  not  one  another.]  We  may  well  look 
upon  this  as  an  emblem  of  the  blindness  of  their  minds ; 
which  was  so  great,  that  they  had  not  the  least  discerning  of 
their  approaching  destruction.  Some  of  the  Romans  men- 
tion such  darkness  for  a  short  time,  as  was  counted  prodigi- 
ous by  Livy  and  Julius  Obsequens.  Particularly  at  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Carus,  there  was  such  a  mist,  that 
one  man  cmdd  not  know  anotlier :  (see  more  examples  in 
Huetius,  lib.  ii.  Alnet.  Quest,  cap.  12.  p.  203,  &c.)  But  of 
such  a  darkness  as  this,  which  continued  to  obscure  all 
things  three  days  together,  there  is  no  record,  but  in  this 
sacred  story.  Which  no  man  hath  the  least  reason  to  dis- 
believe; it  being  as  easy  for  God  to  continue  it  for  three 
days,  as  for  one  hour;  there  being  also  a  very  great  rea- 
son for  it,  both  to  punish  the  Egyptians,  and  relieve  tjie 
Israelites. 

Neither  rose  any  from  his  place.]  None  stirred  out  of 
their  houses:  for  they  could  not  see  one  another  witliin 
doors :  no,  not  by  the  help  of  a  candle,  or  a  fire,  as  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  understood  it,  (xvii.  .5.) 
where  he  also  supposes,  that  they  were  affrighted  with  ap- 
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paritions;  and  their  own  evil  consciences  were  also  a  great 
terror  to  them,  while  they  remained  prisoners  so  long  in 
dismal  darkness.  And  the  Psalmist  justifies  him,  in  part, 
when,  instead  of  mentioning  this  plague  of  darkness  (as 
he  doth  the  rest  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians), 
he  saith,  "  God  sent  evil  angels  among  them,".  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  49.) 

But  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.] 
Whereby  they  were  enabled  to  go  about  their  business, 
and  get  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Egyptians,  much  less  any  hinderance  from 
them ;  who  were  in  a  mist,  and  could  not  see  what  they 
were  doing. 

Ver.  24.  And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses.]  He  was  so 
terrified  by  the  horrible  apparitions  he  had  seen,  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  three  days  of  darkness,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
call  Moses  :  for  before  that  time  none  could  find  their  way 
to  him.  Or  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  that,  in  his 
ravening  fit,  he  called  for  Moses  as  if  he  had  been  near 
him. 

And  said.]  When  Moses  came,  he  made  his  former  con- 
fession a  little  larger:  but  had  not  the  heart  to  comply 
entirely.  (jt-iju 

Go  ye,  serve  the  Lord;  only  let  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
be  stayed,  &c.]  It  was  a  perfect  infatuation  to  higgle  (as 
we  speak)  with  Moses,  and  still  drive  his  bargain  as  low 
as  he  could,  when  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he 
was  upon  the  brink  of  destruction.  But  this  was  the  effect 
of  his  covetousness,  which  was  incurable ;  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  part  with  them,  but  still  to  keep  a  pawn  for 
their  return  to  his  servitude. 

Let  your  little  ones  go  with  you,]  His  blindness  made 
him  think  this  a  great  condescension,  because  he  had  de- 
nied it  before,  (ver.  10,) 

Ver.  25.  And  Moses  said,  Thou  must  give  us  also  sacri- 
fices and  burnt-offerings,  that  we  may  sacrifice,  &c.]  The 
difference  between  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  see  xviii, 
12.  As  they  were  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God, 
which  was  the  service  he  required,  so  they  were  to  hold  a 
feast  unto  him ;  at  which  both  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings 
were  necessary. 

Ver.  26.  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us.]  i.  e.  There- 
fore we  cannot  leave  our  cattle  here,  because  we  must  use 
them  in  sacrifice,  &c. 

There  shall  not  a  hoof  be  left  behind.]  i.  e.  The  small- 
est thing.  For  this  was  a  proverbial  speech  in  the  eastern 
countries,  as  appears  by  the  like  saying  among  the  Ara- 
bians ;  which  was  first  used  about  horses,  and  afterwards 
translated  to  other  things ;  present  money  even  to  a  hoof; 
that  is,  they  would  not  part  with  a  horse  (or  any  other 
commodity)  till  the  buyer  had  laid  down  the  price  of  it, 
to  a  farthing,  as  we  now  speak.  Or,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent German  language,  the  hoof  may  be  put  for  the  whole 
beast ;  and  the  meaning  be.  We  will  not  leave  so  much  as 
one  behind  us.     So  Conr.  Pellicanus. 

For  thereof  must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God.]  To 
offer  sacrifice  to  him. 

And  we  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord,  Sec] 
Who  was  to  appoint  his  own  sacrifices :  as  he  afterwards 
did,  when  they  came  into  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  27.  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  ^c]  He 
did  not  incline  Pharaoh  to  comply  with  this  motion ;  but 
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suffered  bim  to  persist  in  his  obstinate  resolution,  not  quite 
to  part  with  them :  (see  ver.  20.) 

Ver.  28.  And  Pharaoh  said  vnto  him.  Get  thee  from  me.] 
This  sounds,  as  if  he  intended  again  to  have  him  driven 
from  his  presence,  (as  ver.  11.)  so  soon  did  he  forget  his 
own  humble  confessions  and  supplications  to  him,  (ver.  16, 
17.)  and  returned  to  his  frantic  rage  and  fury  against  him. 

Take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face  no  more:  for  in  that  day 
thou  seest  my  face,  thou  shall  die.]  A  speech  more  foolish 
than  proud  (as  Dr.  Jackson  observes),  to  come  from  a 
man  whom  the  Lord  had  so  much  impoverished,  and  so 
often  humbled ;  and  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  power,  not 
only  to  bring  greater  plagues  immediately  upon  him,  but 
to  cut  him  off. 

Ver.  29.  And  Moses  said.  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will 
see  thy  face  again  no  more.]  That  is,  unless  I  be  called 
for ;  as  one  would  think  he  w£is :  because  Moses  did  de- 
liver one  message  more  to  him,  (xi.  4.  8.)  Though  we 
may  suppose  he  delivered  it  now ;  or,  that  he  did  not  de- 
liver it  himself,  but  by  some  other  person.  But  that  doth 
not  agree  with  the  last  words  of  ver.  8.  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. And  we  read  also,  (xii.  31.)  that  "  Pharaoh  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  by  night :"  who  perhaps  did  not  go,  but 
only  receive  his  message. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Ver.  1.  jhLnD  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  Lord  spake  this :  I  suppose  it  was  as  soon  as  he 
came  out  from  Pharaoh,  at  the  end  of  the  three  days'  dark- 
ness ;  which  continued  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
of  the  month  Abib ;  and  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  morning, 
Moses  received  this  new  revelation. 

Yet  I  will  bring  one  plague  more  upon  PJiaraoh  and  upon 
Egypt.]  The  killing  of  the  first-born ;  which  was  the  last 
plague  inflicted  on  them  in  Egypt 

Afterwards  he  will  let  you  go  hence,  &c.]  Not  only 
consent  to  dismiss  you  entirely,  but  be  earnest  with  you, 
and  urge  you  to  depart  So  we  find  it  came  to  pass,  (xii. 
31.  33.) 

Thrust  you  out  altogether.]  Perfectly  and  completely, 
with  some  kind  of  compulsion. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  children  of  Israel.] 
Give  order  therefore  to  the  Israelites,  as  I  formerly  pro- 
mised to  direct,  (iii.  21,  22.) 

And  let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour.]  See  iii.  21, 
22.  Unto  which  this  may  be  added,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
fathers  looked  upon  this  as  a  piece  of  justice,  that  they 
should  be  paid  their  wages  for  the  labour  they  had  under- 
gone, in  the  service  of  the  Egyptians ;  which  God  orders  in 
this  manner.  So  Epiphanius,  in  his  Ancoratus,  Num.  cxii. 
cxiii.  1.  where  he  gives  this  account  of  the  Israelites  spoiling 
the  Egyptians,  That  they  had  served  them  a  long  time  for 
nothing  (he  makes  account  215  years),  and  therefore  ovk  »> 
Siicatov  KOI  iroQa  Qtcg  Koi  av^ptjiroi^,  &c.  was  it  not  just,  both 
before  God  and  man,  that  their  wages  should  be  paid  them 
before  they  left  the  country  ?  See  Petavius  on  that  place. 
And  Ilaeres.  Ixvi.  Ixxi.  Ixxxiii.  and  Irenacus,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
49.  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  And  so  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  took  it,  (x.  17.)  where  he 
saith,  the  Lord  gave  the  Israelites  the  goods  of  the  Egyp- 


tians, fiia^ov  K6initv  aiiruiv,  the  reward  of  their  labours.  (See 
more,  xii.  35.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  Lord  gave  tlie  people  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  Egyptians.]  According  to  his  promise,  (iii.  21.) 

Moreover,  the  man  Moses  was  very  great,  &c.]  This 
seems  to  be  given  as  a  reason,  both  why  the  court  durst 
not  meddle  with  Moses,  though  he  had  brought  so  many 
plagues  upon  them ;  and  why  the  people  were  forward  to 
grant  the  Israelites  what  they  desired,  because  they  all 
highly  esteemed  him,  and  had  him  in  great  reverence,  as  a 
person  that  had  extraordinary  power  with  God:  from 
whence  some  think  it  credible,  that  their  posterity  might 
give  him  Divine  honours,  as  is  reported  by  some  ancient 
writers. 

Ver.  4.  And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  tlie  Lord.]  It  is  mani- 
fest (from  ver.  8.)  that  these  words  were  spoken  from  the 
Lord  to  Pharaoh ;  but  it  is  a  great  question,  when  they 
were  spoken.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  Moses  said 
this,  when  he  last  parted  with  Pharaoh,  and  told  him,  he 
would  5ee  his  face  no  more,  (x.  29.)  And  then  the  first  words 
of  this  chapter,  must  be  translated  in  the  time  past,  the 
Lord  had  said  unto  Moses,  that  he  would  bring  one  plague 
more  upon  the  Egyptians:  which  he  now  denounced  to 
Pharaoh,  because  he  said  he  should  not  have  the  liberty  of 
being  admitted  to  him  again.  Or  else  Pharaoh,  contrary 
to  his  peremptory  resolution,  sent  one  more  to  speak  with 
Moses ;  as  it  is  plain  he  did  after  the  first-born  were  slain, 
(xii.  31.) 

About  midnight.]  About  the  midst  of  the  following  night. 
For  they  having  kept  the  Passover,  in  the  evening  of  this 
fourteenth  day  of  Abib,  the  first-born  were  slain  in  the 
middle  of  that  night.  Not  precisely  (the  Hebrew  indi- 
cates) but  it  might  be  a  little  before  or  after  midnight.  (See 
Theodoric  Hackspan,  of  such  kind  of  speeches.  Disput. 
de  Locut.  Sacris,  N.  iv.) 

Will  I  go  out.]  By  an  angel,  who  was  sent  from  the 
Schechinah  (which  resided  in  some  part  of  the  land  of 
Goshen),  and  ordered  to  go  and  do  this  execution. 

In  the  midst  of  Egypt.]  Perhaps  he  means  the  royal 
city ;  where  he  began  this  execution,  and  then  smote  the 
whole  country  round  about. 

Ver.  5.  And  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
die.]  This  was  the  sorest  plague  that  had  been  hitherto  in- 
flicted :  nothing  being  so  dear  to  parents  as  their  children, 
especially  their  ^rsf-6orra. 

From  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh,  &c.]  t.  c.  From  the 
highest  to  the  meanest  person  in  the  kingdom. 

That  sitteth  upon  his  throne.]  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  relate  to  Pharaoh,  or  to  his  first-bom.  The  LXX.^ 
seem  to  incline  to  the  former ;  having  left  out  the  pronpun 
his,  and  simply  translated  it,  thai  sitleth  upon  the  throTie. 
But  the  Chaldee  determines  it  to  the  latter,  by  translating 
it,  who  is  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom;  i.  e.  to 
be  Pharaoh's  successor,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

The  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  tnilL]  None  were 
more  miserable  than  those  slaves,  whose  work  it  was  to 
turn  a  mill  ^vith  their  hand.s,  and  grind  corn  perpetually; 
especially  when  they  were  condemned  to  this  in  a  prison, 
nay,  in  a  dungeon :  that  so  we  are  to  understand  this,  ap- 
pears from  xii.  29.  The  ancient  comedians  often  mention 
this;  and  we  find  an  instance  of  such  drudgery  in  the  story 
of  Samson,  (Judg.  xvi.  21.) 
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Ver.  6.  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  thrmighout  the 
laiuL  of  Egypt,  &c.]  The  calamity  being  general  in  every 
house,  it  made  a  general  and  very  loud  lamentation :  men, 
women,  children,  and  servants,  bewailing  the  loss  of  the 
prime  person  in  the  family. 

Ver.  7.  But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel,  shall 
not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  &c.]  A  great  wonder !  that  when 
so  many  thousand  people  were  upon  their  march,  with 
abundance  of  cattle,  &c.  not  a  dog  should  stir;  who,  though 
never  so  gentle,  yet  commonly  bark  when  they  hear  the 
least  noise,  especially  in  the  night.  All  travellers  know 
this. 

That  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.l  This  was  indeed 
a  plain  testimony  of  God's  special  care  and  providence 
over  the  Israelites ;  that  when  there  was  such  a  great  cry 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  (ver.  6.)  all  was  quiet, 
still,  and  silent  among  them. 

Ver.  6.  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come  down  to  me, 
&c.]  You  that  now  forbid  me  to  come  to  you  (for  Pharaoh 
himself  is  included,  it  appears  from  xii.  31,  &c.)  shall  be 
forced  to  come  to  me ;  and  submissively  entreat,  nay,  press 
me  to  be  gone,  8cc. 

Come  down."]  It  was  a  descent  from  that  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  court  was,  unto  Goshen :  though  it  may  simply 
signify,  come  to  me. 

Get  thee  mit,  and  all  the  people  that  follow  thee.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are,  that  is  at  thy  feet :  that  is,  to  the 
very  last  man.  For  they  that  bring  up  the  rear,  as  we 
speak,  or  march  last  after  their  commander,  are  said,  in 
Scripture,  to  be  at  their  feet:  as  Wagenseil  hath  observed 
in  his  confutation  of  R.  Lipman's  Carmen  Memoriale.  (See 
Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

And  after  that  I  will  go  out."]  When  you  shall  think  I 
oblige  you,  to  leave  your  country. 

And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger.']  It 
moved  the  meekest  man  on  earth  to  a  just  indignation 
(which,  it  is  likely,  he  expressed  in  his  countenance  and 
behaviour)  to  see  Pharaoh  remain  so  stupidly  insensible, 
as  not  to  regard  this  threatening;  which  he  might  Avell 
think  would  be  as  certainly  executed,  as  all  the  rest  had 
been. 

Ver.  9.  Arul  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you.]  That  is,  I  told  thee  at  the  first  how  it 
would  be,  and  the  reason  of  it,  (iii.  19,  20.)  Of  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  put  Moses  in  mind  at  this  time,  when 
he  was  going  to  fulfil  the  last  part  of  those  words ;  "  after 
that  (after  this  last  plague)  he  will  let  you  go." 

That  my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt.] 
That  he  might  do  one  wonder  after  another  until  he  had 
finished  Pharaoh's  destruction.    (See  vii.  3.) 

Ver.  10.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these  wonders  be- 
fore Pharaoh.]  This  seems  to  be  a  summary  of  what  hath 
been  said  hitherto,  concerning  the  wonderful  plagues  of 
Egypt:  which  as  God  designed  to  inflict  upon  that  coun- 
try, so  he  did,  by  Moses  and  Aaron  as  his  instruments. 

And  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would 
not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go,  &c.]  The  obstinacy  of  Pha- 
raoh, under  several  severe  judgments,  is  so  notorious,  that 
it  need  be  no  wonder  that  the  Lord  himself  hardened  his 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  depart,  un- 
til what  is  here  threatened  was  executed  upon  him.   There 


is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  justice,  than  to 
inflict  heavy  judgments  upon  contumacious  oflenders ;  and 
no  punishment  heavier  than  to  let  them  undo  themselves 
by  their  own  wickedness,  and  blindly  run  on,  without  any 
stop,  in  their  evil  courses  unto  utter  ruin.  This  was  tho 
case  of  Pharaoh ;  of  which  the  heathen  had  a  broken  no- 
tion, when  they  said,  "  Quos  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat :"  Those  whom  God  intends  to  destroy,  he  first 
infatuates. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Ver.  1.  .^.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c.] 
We  are  not  told  here  when  the  Lord  spake  this  to  them ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  month, 
before  he  brought  the  plague  of  darkness  on  the  land; 
wherein  he  gave  the  Israelites  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
their  departure :  and  then  he  changed  this  month  from  the 
seventh  (as  it  was  before),  to  the  first,  as  it  here  follows. 

Ver,  2.  This  month.]  Which  in  process  of  time  was 
called  Abib,  (xiii.  4.  xxiii.  l-S.)  because  then  the  com  was 
eared,  and  grew  towards  ripeness  (for  Abib  signifies  an  ear 
of  com),  and  was  in  after  ages  called  Nisan,  (Nehem.  ii.  1. 
Esth.  iii.  7.)  which  is  a  Chaldee  word,  denoting  this  to  be 
the  month  wherein  they  went  out  to  war ;  from  nissin,  which 
signifies  ensigns  or  banners  (as  Bochart  probably  conjec- 
tures), which  at  that  season  were  usually  advanced;  viz.  in 
the  spring  time.  So  the  Hebrews  understand  that  place, 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1.) 

Shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months.]  i.  e.  The  prin- 
cipal month  of  the  year. 

It  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you.]  And  there- 
fore was  hereafter  to  begin  the  year.  Which  is  a  plain  in- 
timation that  the  year  had  another  beginning  before  this 
time,  which  was  in  the  month  they  called  Tisri,  about  au- 
tumn ;  but  was  now  translated  unto  the  spring.  And  so 
we  find  that  all  the  ancient  nations  began  their  year,  after 
their  harvest  and  vintage,  which  were  the  conclusion  of 
their  year.  But  from  henceforward  the  Jewish  computa- 
tion was  from  this  month  of  Abib;  at  least,  as  to  their 
feasts  and  things  sacred ;  though  their  civil  year  still  began 
where  it  did  before.  For  after  this,  we  find  the  old  ac- 
count continued,  as  appears  from  xxiii.  16.  where  the  har- 
vest is  said  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  year.  And  yet  the  au- 
thor of  Meor  E  Najim  (as  Guliel.  Vorstius  shews  in  his 
observation  upon  R.  D.  Ganz)  afiirms,  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  followed  this  new  account  from  the  time  of  their 
going  out  of  Egypt,  till  the  building  of  the  temple  (in  all 
their  contracts  and  afi'airs  using  this  era  of  Exodus,  in 
memory  of  that  illustrious  deliverance),  as,  after  that  time, 
till  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  they  dated  all  their  writings 
from  the  building  of  the  temple. 

Ver.  3.  In  the  tenth  day  of  this  month.]  This  is  a  law 
which  hath  respect  to  all  future  ages,  as  well  as  to  this  pre- 
sent time;  that  they  should  begin  to  prepare  for  the  Pass- 
over, four  days  before :  for  which  the  Jews  give  such  rea- 
sons as  these :  viz.  it  was  necessary  when  they  went  out 
of  Egypt  to  make  this  preparation,  lest  a  multitude  of  busi- 
ness, vvhen  they  were  pressed  to  be  gone  in  haste,  should 
have  made  them  neglect  it.  And  it  was  necessary  after- 
wards, that  they  might  more  narrowly  observe  if  there  were 
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any  blemish  in  the  Iamb ;  and  that  they  might  be  put  in 
mind  to  dispose  tlicmsclves  for  so  great  a  solemnity. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  (the  true 
paschal  Lamb)  came  to  Jerusalem  on  this  very  day  (viz. 
the  tenth  of  Nisan),  four  days  before  he  was  oflered,  (John 
xii.  1.  12.)  Yet  there  are  those  who  think,  that  this  pre- 
cept was  peculiar  to  this  time  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt.  For  they  that  came,  in  after  ages,  out  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  worship  God  at  this  feast,  could  not  so 
well  observe  it ;  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  come 
some  days  before  to  Jerusalem,  (as  it  is  certain  some  did, 
John  xi.  55.)  or  to  have  sent  beforehand  thither,  to  have  a 
lamb  prepared  for  them,  which  is  not  unlikely. 

They  also,  who  think  the  Egyptians  now  worshipped 
such  kind  of  creatures,  imagine  withal,  that  this  day  was 
chosen  in  opposition  to  them  :  who,  because  the  sun  enter- 
ed then  into  Aries,  began  on  this  day  the  solemn  worship 
of  this  creature,  and  of  that  celestial  sign.  Thus  the  au- 
thor of  the  Chronicon  Orientale,  in  express  words  :  "  This 
was  the  day  in  which  the  sun  entered  the  first  sign  of  Aries, 
and  was  most  solemn  among  the  Egyptians."  And  there- 
fore God  commanded  the  Israelites  to  sacrifice  that  crea- 
ture which  they  worshipped.  But  there  is  no  certainty  of 
this,  nor  of  what  the  author  of  Tzeror  Hamor  observes, 
that  the  feast  of  the  Egyptians  being  at  its  height  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  God  ordered  the  killing  of  this  Iamb  at  that 
time :  which  was  the  greatest  contempt  of  their  Coniger 
Ammon  (whom  they  Avorshipped  then  with  the  greatest 
honours),  shewing  he  could  be  no  god  whom  the  Israelites 
ate. 

They  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb.l;  The  word  seh 
signifies  a  kid  as  well  as  a  lamb,  (Numb.  xv.  11.  Deut. 
xiv.  4.)  and  it  is  evident  from  the  fifth  verse  of  this  chapter, 
that  they  might  take  either  of  them  for  this  sacrifice.  But 
commonly  they  made  choice  of  a  Iamb,  as  the  fittest  of  the 
two ;  being  of  a  more  mild  and  innocent  nature.  They  that 
are  of  opinion,  the  Egyptians  now  worshipped  such  crea- 
tures, imagine  also  this  was  ordained  to  preserve  the  Israel- 
ites from  their  idolatry,  by  commanding  them  to  kill  such 
beasts  as  they  adored.  So  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom,  God  in- 
tended by  this,  "  to  expel  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
the  evil  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,"  &c. 

A  lamb  for  a  house.]  Some  translate  it  for  a  family. 
But  that  isnottrue  :  for  as  tribes  were  divided  into  families, 
so  were  families  into  houses  ;  and  when  many  Iambs  were 
few  enough  for  a  whole  family,  some  houses  were  so  small 
that  they  could  not  eat  one,  and  therefore  were  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse. 

Vcr.  4.  And  if  the  household  be  too  little  for  the  lamb, 
let  him  and  his  neighbour,  &c.]  They  were  not  to  be  fewer 
than  ten  persons,  nor  more  than  twenty,  to  the  eating  of  one 
Iamb.  At  which  meal,  men,  women,  and  children,  masters 
and  servants  (if  circumcised)  were  entertained,  and  every 
one  did  eat  a  piece,  at  least  as  big  as  an  olive,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Hebrew  doctors. 

Every  man,  according  to  his  eating,  shall  make  your  count 
for  the  lamb.]  That  is,  every  master  of  a  house  shall  take 
such  a  number  of  persons  to  him,  as  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  eating  of  the  lamb. 

Ver.  5.  The  lamb  shall  he  without  blemish.]  In  the  He- 
brew p«/ec<,  or  without  defect.    There  are  ten  blemishes 


mentioned  in  Levlt.  xxii.  22 — 24.  which  made  a  sacrifice 
unfit  for  the  altar.  About  wh:::h  the  heathen  themselves 
were  very  carious,  as  I  noted  above  out  of  Herodotus : 
who  relates  how  exact  tmd  scrupulous  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  in  the  scrutiny,  whether  a  beast  were  fit  to  be  ofllered. 
(See  viii.  26.) 

A  male.]  Because  the  male  was  counted  more  excellent 
than  the  female,  (Malachi  i.  14.)  and  therefore  all  whole 
burnt-ofi"erings  (which  were  the  most  perfect  sort  of  sacri- 
fices) were  to  be  males  only,  (Lev.  i.  3.  G.)  From  hence 
this  custom  (as  Bochart  thinks)  was  derived  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  offered  only  males,  as  he  proves  out  of  Hero- 
dotus, (par.  i.  Hieroz.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii3.  50.)  But  whatsoever 
the  Egyptians  did,  the  Romans  did  otherwise  :  for  Servius 
saith,  (in  ^neid.  viii.)  "  In  omnibus  sacris  fasminini  gene- 
ris plus  valent  victimae  ;"  that  sacrifices  of  the  female  kind 
were  of  greatest  value  in  all  their  holy  offices.  Such  dif- 
ferent fancies  there  were  in  the  world  in  after  ages ;  but 
what  opinions  they  had  in  Moses's  time,  none  can  certainly 
resolve. 

Of  the  first  year.]  It  doth  not  signify  that  fthe  Iamb  was 
to  be  a  year  old  (for  then  it  was  incapable  to  be  offered)  but 
under  a  year  old.  It  was  fit  for  sacrifice  at  eight  days  old, 
though  not  before,  xxii.  30.  Lev.  xxii.  27.  (which  laws, 
Maimonides  saith,  were  observed  in  the  paschal  lamb,  as 
they  were  in  the  daily  sacrifice,  Exod.  xxix.  38.  Numb, 
xxxviii.  3.  and  in  others.  Lev.  xxiii.  18, 19.)  and  so  it  con- 
tinued fit  from  that  time  till  it  was  a  year  old  ;  after  which 
it  was  not  accepted.  For  which  Bochart  gives  a  very 
likely  reason  in  theforenamed  book,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50. 
p.  685.) 

Ver.  6.  And  ye  shall  keep  it  unto  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  same  month.]  When  it  was  to  be  offered  to  God  by  all 
the  people,  as  our  Saviour  was  upon  the  very  same  day. 
Which  the  Jews  expected,  as  appears  by  a  memorable 
passage  which  Andr.  Masius  (in  Josh.  v.  10.)  quotes  out 
of  that  tract  in  the  Talmud,  called  Rosch  Hashanash, 
where  they  say  it  was  a  "  famous  and  old  opinion  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  that  the  day  of  the  new  year,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
should  in  future  time  be  the  beginning  of  the  redemption 
by  the  Messiah."  Which  was  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  who  keeping  the  Passover  the  day  be- 
fore the  rulers  of  the  Jews  observed  it,  it  fell  out  that  he, 
the  true  Lamb  of  God,  was  offered  on  that  very  day, 
which  Moses  here  appointed  for  the  ofiiering  this  typical 
sacrifice. 

And  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel 
shall  kill  it.]  God  here  grants  a  liberty  to  any  man  among 
the  Israelites  to  kill  the  passover.  Which  act  did  not 
make  him  a  priest  (whose  work  it  was  to  offer  the  blood), 
for  in  other  sacrifices  any  man  that  brought  them  might  do 
the  same,  (Lev.  i.  3,  4,  5.)  and  this  is  given  as  a  reason, 
why  the  people  did  not  kill  the  passover  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  because  they  were  unclean ;  and  therefore  the  Levites 
had  the  charge  of  it,  (2  Chron.  xxx.  17.) 

But,  besides  this,  Moses  seems  to  mean  that  all  the  com- 
pany who  were  to  cat,  were  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice : 
by  which  means,  the  ivhole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  were  engaged  in  this  service.  And  this  was  exactly 
also  fulfilled  in  our  Blessed  Saviour  (whom  the  apostle  palls 
our  passover),  against  whom  the  priests,  and  scribes,  and 
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Pharisees,  and  all  the  people,  conspired  to  take  away  his 
life. 

In  the  evening^]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are  (as  is 
noted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles),  between  the  two  even- 
ings. The  first  of  which  began,  when  the  sun  began  to 
decline  from  its  noon-tide  point,  and  lasted  till  sun-set. 
Then  began  the  second  evening,  and  lasted  till  night.  Be- 
tween these  two  evenings,  about  the  middle  of  them,  was 
the  passover  oftered.  For  after  the  offering  of  incense, 
they  began  on  this  day  to  kill  the  daily  evening  sacrifice, 
between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  (a  little  sooner  than 
on  other  days),  and  having  finished  that,  and  trimmed  the 
lamps  (as  Maimonides  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  cap. 
i.  sect.  4.  describes  the  order  of  it),  they  went  about  the 
paschal  sacrifice  ;  which  continued  till  sun-setting.  That 
is,  there  were  about  two  hours  and  a  half  for  the  dispatch 
of  all  the  lambs.  For  the  daily  evening  sacrifice,  and  all 
belonging  to  it,  being  over  in  an  hour's  time  (by  half  an 
hour  after  three),  all  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sun-set  (which 
was  two  hours  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  the  year)  remained 
for  the  killing  of  the  paschal  lambs.  (See  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  p.  558.  and  our  learned  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  in  his  gleanings  on  Exodus.)  Now  our  tliree  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  being  the  same  with  the  Jews'  ninth  hour, 
it  is  evident  our  Blessed  Saviour  offered  up  himself  to 
God  for  our  redemption  about  the  same  time  that  this 
lamb  was  slain,  for  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  (Mark 
XV.  34.  37.) 

Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood.]  Which  was 
the  means  that  God  now  appointed  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

And  strike  it.]  By  dipping  a  bunch  of  hyssop  into  it, 
(ver.  22.) 

On  the  two  side-posts.]  Upon  which  folding-doors  moved. 
For  from  thence,  Bochart  thinks,  they  had  their  name  in 
the  Hebrew. 

And  on  the  upper  door-posts.]  The  Hebrew  word  tnas- 
kuph  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  this  chapter  ;  and  its 
carrying  in  it  a  signification  of  looking  through,  may  in- 
duce us  to  think  they  had  lattices  at  the  top  of  their  doors, 
through  which  they  could  peep,  to  see  who  knocked,  before 
they  opened  them.  Both  these  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood,  but  not  the  threshold,  lest  any  body  should  tread 
upon  it,  which  had  been  profane,  this  being  a  holy  thing. 
This  striking  or  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  posts, 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  first  passover  at  their 
going  out  of  Egypt ;  and  not  to  have  been  used  in  after- 
times,  when  there  was  not  the  same  occasion  for  it,  viz.  to 
distinguish  their  houses  from  the  Egyptians,  for  their  pre- 
servation from  the  destroying  angel. 

In  the  houses  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.]  In  which  the 
whole  nation  was  gathered  together ;  and  so  all  delivered. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night.]  For  it 
was  not  lawful  to  let  any  of  it  remain  till  the  morning, 
(ver.  10.)  And  the  Hebrews  say,  they  were  to  eat  it  after 
they  had  supped,  and  were  well  filled  with  other  meat. 

Roast  with  fire.]  Neither  raw,  nor  sodden  (as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse),  for  it  might  be  sooner  roasted  than  sodden: 
and  they  were  in  haste  to  be  gone  when  it  was  offered. 

And  unleavened  bread.]  Partly  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  hardships  in  Egypt  (for  unleavened  bread  is  heavy 
and  unsavoury)  and  partly  to  commemorate  their  deliver- 


ance from  thence  in  such  haste,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
leaven  it,  (ver.  39.  Deut.  xvi.  3.) 

And  with  bitter  herbs.]  They  were  used  for  the  same 
end,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  hard  bondage  in  Egypt, 
which  made  their  lives  bitter  to  them,  (i.  14.)  Maimonides 
says,  there  were  five  of  these  herbs,  whose  names  he  men- 
tions :  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  tell  what  they  were.  That 
great  man  Bochartus  hath  given  some  guesses  at  them ;  and 
thinks  the  first  of  them  was  wild  lettice,  which  is  extremely 
bitter.  (See  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  p.  603,  &c. 
and  his  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  p.  857.) 

Ver.  9.  Eat  not  of  it  raw.]  i.  e.  Half  roasted ;  when 
some  of  the  blood  remains  still  in  it.  So  Maimonides  ex- 
pounds it:  and  see  Hottinger  in  his  Smegma  Orient,  p.  169. 
For  it  doth  not  seem  necessary  to  forbid  them  to  eat  it 
quite  raw,  mankind  generally  abhorring  such  food ;  unless 
we  suppose  there  were  such  barbarous  customs  now,  as 
there  were  in  aftertimes ;  when,  in  some  of  the  gentile 
feasts  (particularly  those  of  Bacchus)  which  had  their  ori- 
ginal in  Egypt,  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  and 
Plutarch  also,  lib.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.)  they  tore  the  members 
of  living  creatures  in  pieces,  and  did  eat  them,  the  blood 
running  about  their  mouths,  as  Julius  Firmicus  observes. 
But  the  opinion  of  Theodoret  seems  to  me  probable  (Serm. 
X.  rifpt  xQntTfiiijv),  that  in  old  time,  the  wicked  demons  were 
in  love  with  the  sacrificing  of  men  to  them:  but  when  they 
saw  mankind  began  to  abhor  such  sacrifices,  and  to  ab- 
stain I'rom  them,  as  abominable  cruelty,  then  they  invented 
Tag  Siafiaimyioaug  Koi  wiiofayiag,  &c.  Scourgings  and  whip- 
pings, eating  of  raw  flesh,  and  of  other  such-like  rites, 
(tom.  iv.  p.  625.) 

Nor  sodden  at  all  with  water.]  It  seems  superfluous  to 
say  sodden,  or  boiled,  with  water :  there  being  no  other 
way  of  boiling  things.  But  the  Hebrew  word  bashal  sig- 
nifying to  roast,  as  well  as  to  boil,  according  as  the  matter 
is,  Moses  takes  away  that  ambiguity,  by  adding  with  umter; 
and  also  by  expressly  naming  the  opposite  to  it,  but  roast 
with  fire.  Which  was  ordained  in  opposition  to  some  gen- 
tile customs  in  the  eastern  countries  (if  they  were  so  an- 
cient as  the  times  of  Moses),  where  they  boiled  the  flesh  of 
their  sacrifices,  when  they  prayed  to  their  gods  against 
drought,  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  So  Atheneeus 
relates,  out  of  Philocorus,  that  the  Athenians  did,  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  ipat,  who  came,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the 
Egyptian  Horns,  which  signifies  Apollo,  or  the  sun.  The 
Zabii  also  were  wont  to  boil  kids  in  milk. 

Roast  with  fire.]  Contrary  to  the  manner  in  all  other  peace- 
offerings,  whose  flesh,  that  was  allowed  to  be  eaten,  either 
by  priest  or  people,  was  to  be  sodden ;  even  in  the  feast  of 
the  Passover :  as  we  read  expressly  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13, 
where  these  things  are  accurately  distinguished.  And 
Maimonides  gives  this  as  the  reason  of  it  (why  they  are 
commanded  to  eat  it  roasted),  because  they  went  out  in 
great  haste,  and  had  not  time  to  boil  it,  (par.  iii.  More  Nev. 
cap.  46.)  Some  of  the  gentiles  in  aftertimes  roasted  their 
meat  in  the  sun,  as  Heliodorus  tells  us,  lib.  i.  Ethiopic. 
And  some  Grecian  women  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  did  the 
same  in  their  feast  called  Qi<Tno(j>6Qia. 

His  head  with  his  legs,  and  tlie  purtenance  thereof]  They 
were  to  roast  the  lamb  whole ;  to  avoid  perhaps  the  super- 
stition of  the  gentiles,  who  were  wont  to  rake  into  the 
bowels  of  their  sacrifices,  to  make  curious  observations ; 
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and  also  (in  the  Qftoifxyyia  of  Bacchus)  thought  themselves 
full  of  their  deity,  when  tliey  ate  the  entrails  of  their  sacri- 
fices, with  the  blood  running  about  their  mouths,  as  Amo- 
bius  tells  us. 

Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the 
morning.}  This  wa.s  a  law  about  eucharistical  sacrifices, 
(Lev.  xxii.  30,)  and  before  that.  Lev.  vii.  15.  (only  there 
is  an  exception  in  the  two  following  verses,  16, 17.  for  sa- 
crifices that  were  a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,)  by 
which  God  provided  that  holy  things  should  not  be  in  dan- 
ger to  be  corrupted,  or  put  to  profane  uses ;  and  that  they 
might  not  lose  their  just  estimation :  as  even  common  meat 
doth,  which  is  not  so  much  valued  when  it  is  kept  till  the 
next  day ;  for  men  desire  that  which  is  fresh  and  newly 
dressed. 

In  this  paschad  sacrifice,  also,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
it  should  not  remain,  lest  they  should  have  been  forced, 
either  to  carry  it  away  with  them,  which  might  have  been 
troublesome ;  or,  if  they  left  it  behind  them,  it  might  have 
been  profaned,  and  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  Egyptians, 
or  at  least  have  been  corrupted,  which  would  not  have  be- 
seemed so  holy  a  meat.  Besides,  there  might  have  been 
danger  also  of  turning  such  relics  to  superstitious  uses, 
as  the  brazen  serpent  was  :  God  working  as  great  a  deli- 
verance by  the  one,  as  by  the  otiier.  And  this  we  may  the 
rather  think,  because  it  is  certain  the  ancient  idolaters  were 
wont  to  save  some  part  of  their  sacrifices  for  superstitious 
purposes,  as  appears  from  Baruch  vi.  27.  Herodotus  tes- 
tifies the  same  concerning  the  ancient  Persians,  (lib.  i.  cap. 
132.)  Which  the  Hebrews  might  have  been  easily  in- 
clined to  do,  if  they  had  left  any  remains  of  this  sacrifice, 
which  had  such  wonderful  eflects  for  their  preservation. 

And  that  which  remaineth  of  it  till  the  morning  ye  shall 
bum  with  fire.]  We  read  iu  Macrobius  of  such  a  custom 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  a  feast  called  Protervia : 
where  the  manner  was  (as  Flavianus  there  saith),  "  ut  si 
quid  ex  epulis  superfuisset,  igne  consumeretur :"  that  if 
any  thing  was  left  of  the  good  clieer,  it  should  be  consumed 
with  fire,  (lib.  ii.  Satumal.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  11.  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it.]  He  here  orders  the 
habit  and  posture  wherein  they  should  partake  of  the  Pass- 
over :  which  was  like  travellers,  or  like  those  who  were 
going  about  some  laborious  work.  So  the  three  following 
particulars  plainly  import. 

With  your  loins  girt.]  They  wearing  long  and  loose  gar- 
ments, in  the  eastern  countries,  it  was  necessary  to  tie 
them  up,  and  gird  them  about  their  loins,  whensoever  they 
either  went  a  journey,  or  undertook,  as  I  said,  any  great 
labour ;  that  so  their  garments  might  not  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  them,  as  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  hung 
down  about  their  heels.  (See  2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

Your  shoes  on  your  feet.]  Many  fancy  this  refers  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  putting  off  their  shoes  (which  God  now 
forbids)  when  they  went  to  eat,  lest  they  should  make  the 
beds  dirty,  on  which  they  lay  leaning.  But  Bochart  hath 
demonstrated  that  this  custom  was  not  so  ancient;  but 
that  in  Moses's  time,  and  after,  they  sat  at  their  tables  as 
we  do  now:  of  which  there  are  many  instances,  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  elsewhere.  And  therefore  it  is  more 
likely  the  Jews  were  wont  to  go  without  shoes  when  they 
were  in  Egypt ;  for  anciently  men  did  so ;  and  that  being 
a  hot  country,  there  was  no  need  of  them.     And  besides, 


they  were  so  oppressed,  that  they  may  well  be  supposed  to 
want  many  such  conveniences  rf  life.  But  now  God  com- 
mands them  to  put  on  shoes,  being  to  travel  a  long  jour- 
ney.   (See  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  p.  608.) 

And  your  staff  in  your  hand.]  Still  the  posture  of  tra- 
vellers, who  never  went  without  a  staflT ;  both  to  support 
them  in  slippery  places,  and  to  defend  them  against  as- 
saults, (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)  They  seem  now  to  have  eaten 
the  lamb,  leaning  on  their  staves ;  and  therefore  stood  all 
the  time,  as  men  ready  to  depart.  But  these  were  things 
peculiar  only  to  that  Passover  which  they  kept  in  Egypt : 
afterwards  they  were  not  tied  to  them. 

Ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste.]  As  men  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  begin  their  journey.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
many  of  the  laws  about  the  Passover,  as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves, (par.  iii.  More  Nev.  cap.  46.) 

//  is  the  Lord's  Passover.]  To  be  kept  in  memory  of  his 
wonderful  mercy  in  sparing  the  Israelites,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  Egyptians,  and  delivering.them  from  their  cruel 
bondage. 

Ver.  12.  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
night.]  See  xi.  4. 

And  will  smite  all  the  first-bom,  &c.]  A  most  grievous 
judgment;  all  children  being  very  dear  to  their  parents, 
especially  their  first-bom;  and  those  more  especially  who 
are  their  oiJy  children,  as  it  is  likely  they  were  too  many 
in  Egypt.  It  was  the  sorer  plague  also,  because  no  man's 
children  were  spared,  that  he  might  comfort  his  neigh- 
bours; but  they  were  all  at  the  same  time  bewailing  their 
loss.  It  is  not  certain  by  what  sort  of  death  they  were 
smitten ;  but  it  was  sudden,  and  extinguished  them  all  in 
the  same  moment. 

And  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judg- 
ment.] And  so  Moses  tells  us  he  did.  Numb,  xxxiii.  4. 
From  whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  idolaters 
in  Moses's  days ;  and  the  Jewish  doctors  will  have  it,  that 
all  their  idols  were  destroyed  this  night.  So  Jonathan  in 
his  Paraphrase :  "  Their  molten  images  were  dissolved  and 
melted  down;  their  images  of  stone  were  dashed  in  pieces; 
their  images  made  of  earth  were  crumbled  into  bits,  and 
their  wooden  ones  reduced  to  ashes."  Of  the  truth  of 
which  we  cannot  be  assured ;  though  we  meet  with  it  not 
only  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  48.  but  in  the  author  of  Dibre 
hajamim,  &c.  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Moses:  whose 
words  are  these :  "  All  the  first-born,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  were  smitten;  the  images  also  and  pictures  de- 
stroyed; whereupon  the  Jews  borrowing  gold,  silver,  and 
garments  of  the  Egyptians,  they  went  away  laden  with 
riches,  according  to  what  God  said  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  xr. 
14.)  '  That  nation  whom  they  serve  will  I  judge ;  and 
afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.'" 
This  the  heathen  seem  to  have  understood  (for  this  story 
reached  them)  as  if  they  had  carried  away  the  gold  and 
silver  and  garments  of  the  Egyptian  idols:  for  so  Trogus 
reports  it  (in  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.)  that  when  Moses 
led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  "  Sacra  iEgyptiorum  furto 
abstulit;"  he  stole  away  the  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  he  makes  the  reason  why  Pharaoh  pursued  them. 
Artapanus  also  in  Eusebius  saith,  that  most  of  their  tem- 
ples were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar. 
Evang.  cap.  27.) 

There  are  those,  who  by  Elohim  understand  nothing 
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but  their  princes  or  judges,  tlie  great  men  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  whom  the  judgment  of  God  was  now  executed.  But 
another  place  in  this  book,  (xx.  23.)  plainly  determines  it 
to  signify  images. 

lam  the  Lord.}  There  is  no  other  God  but  me:  as  he 
had  said  he  would  make  both  the  Israelites  and  Pharaoh 
also  to  know,  (x.  2.  xi.  7.) 

Ver.  13.  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token.']  Or 
a  sign,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  assured  of  safety  and 
deliverance  from  the  destroying  angel.  Of  which  token,  if 
we  may  believe  Epiphanius,  there  was  a  memorial  pre- 
served even  among:  the  Egyptians  themselves,  though  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  original  of  their  own  rites.  For  at 
the  equinox  (which  was  the  time  of  the  Passover)  they 
marked  their  cattle  and  their  trees,  and  one  another,  Ik  fii\- 
Tov,  with  red  ochre,  or  some  such  thing,  which  they  fan- 
cied would  be  a  preservative  to  them. 

And  when  I  see  the  blood.]  Wheresoever  my  angel  finds 
this  blood  upon  the  door-posts. 

/  will  pass  over  you,  &c.]  Here  is  the  reason  of  the 
name  of  pesach,  as  the  Hebrews  call  it;  or  piscJia,  or 
pascha,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chaldees:  because  God 
ordered  his  angel  to  pass  over,  or  pass  by,  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  not  to  smite  any  body  in  their  families,  when  he 
smote  every  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  (ver.  23.) 

Ver.  14.  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial.} 
To  preserve  in  mind  God's  wonderful  works,  which  "  he 
made  to  be  remembered,"  (Psal.  cxi.  4.)  that  is,  ordered 
and  disposed  things  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should 
not  be  forgotten :  particularly  by  instituting  a  festival  so- 
lemnity upon  this  day,  as  it  here  follows. 

And  you  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord,  Sec]  Called 
the  feast  of  the  Passover :  the  rites  of  which  are  all  mani- 
festly contrived  to  preserve  a  memory  of  the  benefits  they 
now  received. 

An  ordinance  for  ever.}  To  the  end  of  that  economy. 
For  it  often  signifies  only  a  long  duration,  as  Deut.  xv.  17. 
And  here  imports  no  more,  but  that  they  should  keep  this 
ordinance,  not  only  now,  but  when  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

Ver.  15.  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread.}  The 
seven  days  following  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  were  ob- 
served as  a  distinct  festival,  and  called  "  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,"  (ver.  17.)  because  no  bread  that  had  any 
leaven  in  it,  might  be  eaten  all  that  time.  Which  the  Jews 
expound  thus :  not  that  they  were  bound  to  eat  unleavened 
bread  all  those  seven  days  (which  was  necessary  only  on 
that  night  when  the  passover  was  killed)  but  only  not  to 
eat  leavened  bread.  That  was  utterly  unlawful ;  but  they 
might  eat  rice,  or  parched  corn,  or  any  such  thing.  (See 
Fatavius  in  Epiphan.  Haeres.  Ixx.  n.  11.) 

At  their  march,  indeed,  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  forced 
to  eat  unleavened  bread  (having  none  else  to  eat)  not  only 
for  seven  days,  but  for  a  whole  month :  that  is,  from  the 
fifteenth  of  the  first  month,  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
of  the  next,  when  God  gave  them  manna  and  quails,  (xvi. 
1.  12,  13.)  But  necessity,  as  I  said,  compelled  them  to 
this ;  they  having  nothing  else  to  support  them  in  the  wil- 
derness during  that  time;  because,  through  haste,  they 
were  constrained  to  bring  their  dough  out  of  Egypt  unlea- 
vened, (ver.  39.) 

Even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  leavenout  ofyoiur  hmises.} 


Which  they  searched  with  great  diligence  the  evening  be- 
fore ;  that  the  smallest  crumb  might  not  be  left  behind. 
So  their  doctors  tell  us,  particularly  Maimonides  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject.    (See  Buxtorf.  Synagog.  Judaic. ' 
cap.  17.) 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.}  See  concerning 
this  cereth  (or  cutting  off),  which  is  often  mentioned  ia 
these  books.  Gen.  xvii.  14.  Most  think  it  a  punishment 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

Ver.  16.  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  con- 
vocation, and  in  tlie  seventh  day,  &c.]  The  first  and  the  last 
days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  were  kept  holy  (the 
other  five  were  working  days),  because,  as  God  delivered 
them  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt  upon  the  first  day, 
so  he  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea  upon 
the  seventh. 

No  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them.}  No  manner 
of  servile  work.     (See  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

Save  only  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  &c.]  He  that 
did  any  other  work  was  to  be  beaten.  For  they  equal 
these  days  with  the  sabbath  in  this  regard;  that  Avhatso- 
ever  work  was  forbidden  on  the  sabbath,  might  not  be 
done  on  any  such  days  as  these,  which  they  call  good  days. 
But  they  might  provide  good  cheer  on  these  days ;  though 
not  more  than  could  be  eaten.  See  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud. 
cap.  19.  where  he  shews  at  large  what  things  might  be 
done,  and  what  not  on  these  days,  according  to  the  opinion' 
of  their  doctors. 

Ver.  17.  And  ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  &c.]  He  repeats  it  again  because  it  was  a  thing  of 
great  moment,  to  have  these  seven  days  observed  entirely, 
and  not  only  the  Passover  upon  the  fourteenth  day  in  the 
evening:  that  they  might  every  year  think  so  long  of  God's 
great  goodness,  in  delivering  them  from  their  miserable 
condition  in  Egypt,  as  not  to  let  the  sense  of  so  singular  a 
benefit  slip  at  any  time  quite  out  of  their  minds. 

By  an  ordinance  for  ever.}  See  ver.  14. 

Ver.  18.  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  at  even,  &c.]  The  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month;  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  day.  For  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  Israelites,  immediately  after  they  had  eaten 
the  lamb,  were  hastened  out  of  Egypt,  was  not  part  of 
the  fourteenth  day,  but  of  the  fifteenth  :  as  we  read  Numb, 
xxxii.  .3. 

Until  the  one-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even.} 
That  is,  for  seven  days,  (as  was  said  before,  ver.  15.  and 
again  is  repeated  ver.  19.)  which  began  immediately  after 
the  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
day.  For  if  they  should  be  reckoned  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  day,  there  would  be  not  seven,  but  eight 
days  of  unleavened  bread. 

Ver.  19.  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in 
your  houses.}  This  still  makes  the  precept  stricter ;  that 
they  were  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  thing  leavened,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  have  it  in  their  habitations.  According- 
ly the  Jews  tell  us,  of  an  exact  search  which  every  one 
was  bound  to  make,  with  lighted  wax  candles,  lest  it  should 
remain  in  any  corner  or  crevice  of  the  house.  Their  scru- 
pulosity in  this  matter  is  exactly  described  by  Buxtorf,  in 
his  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  17.  p.  394.  &c. 

Whether  he  be  a  stranger,  &c.j  This  is  one  of  another  na* 
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Uon :  but  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  by  receiving 
circumcision.  For  none  else  were  admitted  to  eat  of  the 
Passover,  (ver.  48.)  Such  a  person  was  called  by  the 
Greeks,  a  proselyte, 

Ver.  20.  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened.]  This,  according 
to  the  Jews,  explains  what  follows :  In  all  your  habitations 
shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread.  That  is,  if  they  eat  any 
bread  at  all,  it  was  to  be  without  leaven :  (see  ver.  15.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  before  the  Passover,  they  were 
very  busy  in  making  cakes,  which  they  call  mazzoth,  with- 
out any  butter  or  oil,  or  so  much  as  salt  in  them ;  of  mere 
water  and  flour.  Which  being  very  insipid,  some  made 
bold  (as  their  authors  tell  us)  to  add  eggs  and  sugar ;  and 
sometimes  the  richer  sort  made  them  of  mere  almonds ; 
both  for  the  honour  of  the  feast  (as  they  pretended)  and 
for  the  comfort  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  as  well  as  to 
render  them  more  pleasant.  Yet  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  they  would  eat  none  of  these,  but  only  the  bread  of 
affliction  (as  they  called  it),  made  merely  of  meal  and 
water. 

Ver.  21.  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel.] 
Immediately  after  he  had  received  the  command  from  God, 
he  summoned  them  to  deliver  it  to  the  people,  that  it  might 
be  put  in  execution.     Concerning  elders,  see  iii.  16. 

Draw  out,  and  take  you  a  lamb.]  It  is  thus  expounded 
by  Jonathan  in  his  Paraphrase,  withdraw  your  hands  from 
the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  take  a  lamb  to  your  families,  &c. 
By  which  it  appears,  he  thought  this  was  opposed  to  the 
rites  of  the  Egyptians  :  but  I  know  not  on  what  groimd ; 
for  the  Israelites  offered  no  sacrifices  there. 

According  to  your  families.]  See  ver,  3. 

Atid  kill  the  jyassover.]  It  belonged  to  every  man  to  do 
it,  (as  was  said  ver.  6.)  and  now  there  was  no  priest,  as 
yet,  ordained :  but  every  father  of  a  family  exercised  that 
office.  I  need  not  mention  the  manner  after  which  the 
Jewish  writers  say  it  was  to  be  slain. 

The  Passover.]  The  Hebrew  word  pesach  signifies  prin- 
cipally the  angel's  passing  by  the  Israelites  when  he  slew 
the  Egyptian  children.  From  whence  it  came  to  signify 
also  the  lamb  that  was  offered  in  memory  of  this  deliver- 
ance ;  and  was  a  means  of  it  at  this  time.  So  it  signifies 
here,  and  in  many  other  places.  And  likewise  it  signifies 
all  the  sacrifices  which  were  wont  to  accompany  this 
lamb,  and  were  offered  to  God  with  it,  at  this  festival, 
(Deut.  xvi.  2.)  And,  lastly,  the  feast  itself  is  called  by  this 
name,  Luke  xxii.  1. 

And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  note,  that  the  lamb  being  first 
killed  in  Egypt,  it  was  killed  in  every  man's  house,  for  they 
had  no  altar  there,  nor  any  other  place  where  they  had  li- 
berty to  kill  it.  But  after  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  it  any  where,  bxit  in  the  place 
which  God  appointed  for  his  worship,  (Deut.  xvi.  2.)  From 
whence  Maimonides  concludes,  that  whatsoever  they  did 
with  other  sacrifices,  yet  this  could  not  be  offered  in  the 
high  places,  but  only  at  the  Temple.  And  it  is  likely 
they  did  so  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Tabernacle  being  newly 
erected  at  the  keeping  of  the  second  Passover,  (Numb. 
ix.  5.) 

Ver.  22.  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop.]  So  the 
leper  was  to  be  cleansed,  and  the  house  infected  with 
leprosy,  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7.  49,  50,  &c.)  and  so  the  prophet 
JJavjd   prays  to  be   purged   from  his  sin,  (Psal.  11.  9.) 


Whence  it  is  that  Hesychius  calls  this  herb  /3oravi|  «tju//- 
Xovaa,  an  abstersive  and  purging  herb,  because  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  law  of  Moses  for  this  purpose ;  otherwise, 
there  is  nothing  abstersive  in  its  nature. 

And  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason.]  The  He- 
brew word  saph,  which  is  here  translated  bason,  is  trans- 
lated cup  in  Zach.  xii.  2.  but  the  LXX.  and  Vulgar  take  it 
to  signify  the  door  or  threshold  of  the  house,  where  some 
suppose  the  lamb  was  killed.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  are  called  in  the  plural  num- 
ber sippim  and  sippoth,  (1  Kings  vii.  50.  Jer.  Iii.  19.)  though 
the  vessels  which  received  the  blood  of  the  beast  at  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  are  called  by  another  name :  (see 
Exod.  xxvii.  3.)  There  were  no  such  now,  and  therefore 
they  received  the  blood  at  present  in  a  common  bason  or 
cup. 

And  strike  the  lintel,  &c.]  Or  sprinkle  it,  as  many  under- 
stand it.  For  there  being,  as  yet,  no  altar,  the  blood  is  or- 
dered to  be  sprinkled  in  this  manner ;  having  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  propitiation.  Because  by  this  sprink- 
ling  of  the  blood,  God's  displeasure  was  turned  away  from 
the  Israelites,  when  it  fell  upon  those  houses  where  his 
blood  was  not  seen. 

And  the  two  side-posts.]    See  ver.  7. 

And  none  of  you  shall  go  out  of  the  door  of  his  house.] 
The  destroying  angel  could  have  discerned  an  Israelite 
from  an  Egyptian  though  he  had  met  him  in  the  street:  but 
this  was  required,  to  teach  them  that  their  safety  consisted 
in  being  under  the  protection  of  the  blood  of  this  lamb, 
which  was  shed  to  save  their  blood  from  being  spilt.  Thus 
in  the  flood  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  ark :  nor  could 
Bahab  have  been  saved,  when  Jericho  was  destroyed,  out 
of  the  house  where  the  scarlet  thread  was  tied. 

Until  the  morning.]  When  they  were  importuned  by  the 
Egyptians  very  early  (not  long  after  midnight,  ver.  31,  &c.) 
to  be  gone  with  all  they  had,  out  of  their  country. 

Ver.  2-3.  For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  the 
Egyptians.]  As  he  had  threatened,  (ver.  12.)  For  he  re- 
hearses to  the  elders  what  God  had  told  him. 

And  when  he  seeth  the  blood,  &c.  the  Lord  shall  pass 
over  the  door,  &c.]  So  he  had  promised  before,  (ver.  13.) 
Maimonides,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  Zabii  and  other 
idolaters  abhorred  the  killing  of  such  creatures,  thinks  that 
God  ordained  this  killing  of  the  lamb,  &c.  both  to  purge 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  such  false  opinions,  and  make 
profession  of  the  contrary ;  and  to  persuade  men  that  that 
action  which  they  accounted  deadly  preserved  from  death ; 
according  to  these  words,  the  Lord  shall  pass  over  the  door, 
&c.   (Par.  iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  40.) 

Ver.  24.  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing,  &c.]  Keep  this 
feast,  by  sacrificing  a  lamb,  and  eating  no  leavened  bread  : 
though  some  of  the  ceremonies  wherewith  it  was  now  ob- 
served, in  aftertimes  were  not  necessary. 

Ver,  25.  When  you  be  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord 
shall  give  you,  &c.]  This  deliverance  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
when  God  hath  given  you  rest,  in  the  land  he  hath  promised 
you.  But  there  you  are  most  carefully  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  it,  by  keeping  this  feast  every  yejir.  And,  indeed, 
most  think  they  were  not  bound  to  keep  it  till  they  came 
thither :  but  what  they  did  in  the  wilderness  the  next  year 
was  by  a  special  direction,  not  by  virtue  of  the  command 
in  this  chapter,  (Numb.  ix.  1,  2,  &c.) 
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Ye  shall  keep  this  service.']  In  all  things,  except  what 
was  proper  and  peculiar  to  their  coming  out  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  2(i.  When  your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What 
mean  you  by  this  service?]  When  children  were  twelve 
years  old,  their  parents  were  bound  to  bring  them  to  the 
temple ;  where,  seeing  what  was  done  at  this  festival,  they 
would  be  apt  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  it.  At  every 
feast  also  of  the  Passover,  the  eldest  person  at  the  table 
instructed  all  the  younger  sort,  that  were  there  present,  in 
the  reason  of  this  institution,  rehearsing  these  very  words, 
as  Conradus  Pellicanus  observes ;  "  This  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Passover,  in  remembrance  that  the  Lord  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he 
smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses." 

Ver.  27.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Passover.]  Or, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  to  the  Lord:  i.  e.  in  honour 
of  the  Lord,  who  passed  over  the  Israelites,  when  he  smote 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  a 
sacrifice,  (xxiii.  18.  xxxiv.  25.  Deut.  xvi.  4 — 6.)  and  it  is 
called  corban  ;  which  is  a  name  given  only  to  those  things 
which  were  brought  to  be  offered  up  to  God.]  See  Numb. 
ix.  13.  where,  as  it  is  called  corban,  so  the  same  word  is 
used  for  bringing  it,  which  is  commonly  used  about  other 
sacrifices.  And  it  further  appears  to  have  been  properly 
a  sacrifice,  by  the  rites  belonging  to  it :  for  the  blood  of  it 
was  sprinkled  by  the  priests,  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  11.) 
Which,  though  it  could  not  be  done  here,  because  they  had 
no  altar  in  Egypt ;  yet  the  posts  of  their  houses  (as  I  ob- 
served before)  were  sprinkled  with  it ;  and  it  had  an  eflect 
accordingly. 

And  the  people.]  To  whom  the  elders  (ver.  21.)  reported 
these  things  from  Moses. 

Bowed  the  head,  and  worshipped.]  Expressed  their  belief 
of  what  Moses  had  said ;  and  humbly  acknowledged  God's 
goodness  to  them. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  away .]  To  their 
several  habitations. 

And  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron.] 
(ver.  1.)    They  kept  the  Passover. 

So  did  they.]  According  to  all  the  forenamed  rites  be- 
longing to  it. 

Ver.  29.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  at  midnight,  the  Lord 
smote,  &c.]  According  to  the  foregoing  threatening,  (xi.  4, 
5.)  See  there. 

Tlie  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon.]  The  pit  or  hole 
under  ground.  For  the  Hebrew  signifies  the  lowest  part 
of  the  prison.  (See  xi.  5.) 

Ver.  30.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all  his 
servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians.]  I  suppose  the  angel  made 
a  great  noise  when  he  came  to  give  the  blow ;  which  made 
the  Egyptians  start  out  of  their  sleep,  and  behold  the  ca- 
lamity which  was  come  upon  them-.  Or  perhaps  the  first- 
born gave  such  a  lamentable  shriek,  when  they  were  struck, 
that  it  awakened  the  whole  family. 

And  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egijpt.]  It  is  no  improba- 
ble conjecture,  which  was  made  a  great  while  ago  by  For- 
tunatusScacchuSjin  his  Mirothec.  Ebseochrism,(lib.  i.  cap. 
6.)  that  the  solemn  feast  among  the  Egyptians,  wherein 
they  went  about  with  candles  in  the  night,  seeking  for 
0.siris,  with  tears  and  great  lamentations,  took  its  original 
from  Pharaoh's  rising  up  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight,  and 
all  the  Egyptians  with  him;   who,  lighting  candles,  and 
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finding  their  children  dead,  bewailed  them  with  loud  cries. 
And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  as  he  doth,  that  Pha- 
raoh's eldest  son,  who  was  now  slain,  had  the  name  of 
Osiris :  whose  sudden  death,  by  this  stroke,  all  po-sterity 
lamented  in  one  night  of  the  year.  Which  was  when  the 
moon  was  at  full,  as  he  observes  out  of  Apuleius :  which 
still  confirms  this  conjecture ;  it  being  at  a  full  moon  when 
this  slaughter  was  made,  and  the  Israelites  delivered  out 
of  Egypt. 

For  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.] 
If  there  were  any  children  in  it. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron.]  By  some 
of  his  servants  whom  he  sent  to  them;  as  ver.  33.  seems  to 
signify. 

By  night.]  He  durst  not  stay  till  the  next  morning,  for 
fear  he  should  have  been  cut  ofl"  also  before  that  time. 

And  said.  Rise  up.]  One  would  think  by  this  that  they 
found  them  sleeping  securely  in  their  beds,  when  this 
deadly  blow  was  given  to  the  Egyptians. 

And  get  you  forth  from  amongst  my  people,  both  you  and 
the  children  of  Israel,  &c.]  For  he  was  sorely  afraid,  if  they 
stayed  any  longer,  they  would  bring  some  greater  mischief 
upon  him. 

Go,  serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  said.]  He  had  several 
times  made  this  concession;  but  was  never  so  much  in 
earnest  as  now. 

Ver.  32.  Also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds, Sec]  Though 
his  heart  had  been  often  hardened,  yet  this  slaughter  of  all 
their  first-born  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  comes  fully  up  to  their  terms,  yielding  for  the  pre- 
sent to  all  they  had  desired ;  though  he  did  not  continue 
constant  in  this  mind,  but  soon  revolted. 

And  bless  me  also.]  Pray  for  me,  as  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lates it. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  peo- 
ple.] They  that  brought  from  Pharaoh  a  grant  of  all  the 
Israelites  desired  (and  others  also  who  had  lost  their  chil- 
dren), pressed  very  hard  upon  them  to  accept  it,  and  that 
with  all  speed :  not  out  of  love  to  the  Israelites,  but  for 
fear  they  should  perish  themselves,  if  they  did  not  leave 
their  country.  Pharaoh,  especially,  seeing  his  first-born, 
the  heir  of  his  crown,  struck  suddenly  dead,  had  reason  to 
conclude  the  next  blow  would  be  at  his  own  life. 

To  send  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  This  shews 
they  were  not  merely  dismissed,  but  entreated,  nay  impor- 
tuned, to  depart.  Such  a  change  had  this  slaughter,  and 
the  general  outcry  that  followed  upon  it,  made  in  their 
hearts. 

In  haste.]  They  that  were  unwilling  before  to  hearken  to 
the  Israelites'  petition,  now  make  their  petitions  to  them : 
and  were  so  glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  them  to  delay  their  departure :  nay,  made  a  golden- 
bridge  (as  we  speak)  lor  their  speedy  passage  out  of  Egypt, 
(ver.  35,  3G.) 

For  they  said.  We  be  all  dead  men.]  They  were  desirous 
the  Israelites  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  rather  than  they 
lose  their  own  lives. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  people  took  their  dough,  before  it  was 
leavened.]  They  seemed  to  have  newly  mixed  their  flour 
and  water  together,  and  kneaded  it  into  paste  or  dough,  as 
we  translate  it :  but  had  not  put  any  leaven  into  it,  nor  had 
time  to  make  it  into  cakes,  and  bake  them. 
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Their  kneadhig'troiighs.]  The  Hebrew  word  compre- 
hends both  the  dough  and  the  thing  wherein  it  was  con- 
tained :  which  in  viii.  3.  wo  translate  ovens,  and  here  knead- 
ing-troughs,  in  which  their  dough  was  carried. 

Being  bound  up  in  their  clothes.]  The  Hebrew  word  for 
clothes,  signifies  any  thin  g  that  covers  another ;  or  wherein 
it  is  wTapped  :  as  the  dough  was  in  linen-clothes,  it  is  most 
likely  (for  that  is  usual),  to  keep  it  from  the  cold  air,  which 
wa-s  sharp  in  the  night,  and  would  have  hindered  its  rising. 

On  their  shoulders.]  For  we  do  not  read  of  any  waggons  or 
horses  they  had  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods  out  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses.]  Who  had  commanded  them  from  God,  to 
do  as  it  here  follows,  (xi.  1,  2.)  which  was  their  warrant, 
and  justified  the  fact. 

And  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  &c.]  So  most  un- 
derstand it :  though  some  think  it  was  a  free  gift  which  the 
Egyptians  bestowed  upon  them ;  when  they  were  very  de- 
sirous (as  we  read  before)  to  have  them  gone  out  of  their 
country ;  which  made  them  not  only  entreat  but  hire  them 
to  depart.  So  Jacobus  Capellus,  ad  A.  M.  2503.  They 
that  had  denied  them  leave  to  go  away  for  a  few  days  (saith 
he),  now  press  them  to  depart  with  all  speed;  "quinetpre- 
cibus  Israelitas  demulcent,  ac  donis  onerant  ^gyptii :"  (sec 
iii.  23.)  But  it  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  Egyptians 
imagined  the  Israelites  only  desired  to  appear  as  well 
adorned  as  they  could  before  their  God,  at  the  great  feast 
they  were  to  hold  in  the  wlderness,  and  so  they  readily 
lent  them  these  jewels  and  fine  clothes  to  deck  them- 
selves withal ;  which  they  hoped  would  be  restored  to  them 
again  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  over. 

Ver.  36.  And  the  Lord  gave  tJie  people  favour,  &c.]  As 
he  had  promised,  iii.  21.  and  see  xi.  3. 

So  that  they  lent  them  such  things  as  they  required.] 
Though  the  men  borrowed  as  well  as  the  women,  (xi.  3.) 
yet  the  women  are  only  mentioned,  (iii.  23.)  because  they 
borrowed  most:  and  the  women  and  maidens  of  Egypt 
might  be  the  more  willing  to  bestow  their  jewels  and  ear- 
rings upon  them,  that  they  might  woo  their  husbands,  child- 
ren, and  relations,  to  be  gone  with  all  speed. 

And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.]  God  hath  a  supreme 
right  to  all  things;  and  there  was  a  just  cause  why  he 
should  transfer  the  right  of  the  Egyptians  imto  the  Israel- 
ites. (See  xi.  2.)  Unto  which  add  this  story,  which  is  told 
in  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  that  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Egyptians  brought  an  action  against 
the  Israelites,  desiring  they  might  have  the  land  of  Canaan, 
in  satisfaction  for  all  that  they  borrowed  of  them  when 
they  went  out  of  Egypt.  To  which  Gibeah  ben  Kosam, 
who  was  advocate  for  the  Jews,  replied ;  that  before  they 
made  this  demand,  they  must  prove  what  they  alleged, 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  any  thing  of  their  ancestors. 
Unto  which  the  Egyptians  thought  it  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  found  it  recorded  in  their  own  books ;  mentioning  this 
place.  Well  then,  said  the  advocate,  look  into  the  same 
book,  and  you  will  find  the  children  of  Israel  lived  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Egypt:  pay  us  for  all  the  la- 
bour and  toil  of  so  many  thousand  people  as  you  employed 
all  that  time,  and  we  will  restore  what  we  borrowed.  To 
which  they  had  not  a  word  to  answer.  TertuUian  mentions 
such  a  controversy,  or  plea  between  the  two  nations,  (lib, 
ii.  advers.  Marcion.)  where  he  relates  this  from  an  ancient 


tradition.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib. /vii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gen. 
cap.  8.)  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impertinent  to  observe, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  declared  enemies  to  the  Jews  : 
now  it  is  not  imlawful  to  spoil  an  enemy ;  nor  ought  this, 
upon  that  account,  to  be  called  a  tlieft.  This  reason  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  joins  to  the  former :  (see  lib.  i.  Stro- 
mat.  p.  345.  D.)  But  nobody,  I  think,  hath  expressed  this 
in  belter  words,  and  more  full  of  sense,  than  our  famous 
Dr.  Jackson,  book  x.  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  40.  where  con- 
sidering God,  as  become  the  King  of  this  people,  in  a  pro- 
per and  peculiar  manner ;  and  considering,  also,  what  un- 
sufFerable  wrongs  the  king  and  people  of  Egypt  had  done 
unto  this  people  of  God,  who  were  now  become  his  pecu- 
liar subjects,  or  proprietary  lieges ;  he  concludes,  that  this 
fact,  even  by  the  course  of  human  law,  or  law  of  nations, 
was  more  justifiable,  than  royal  grants  of  letters  of  mart, 
or  other  like  remedies  are,  against  such  other  nations  as 
have  wronged  their  subjects,  or  suffered  them  to  be  wronged 
by  any  under  their  command,  without  restitution,  when 
they  solemnly,  or  by  way  of  embassy  demanded  it.  In 
short,  whatsoever  the  Hebrew  women  took  from  the 
Egyptians,  they  took  and  possessed,  by  the  law  of  reprisal : 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  a  special  warrant,  granted  by  the  Lord 
himself,  as  he  w£is  now  become,  in  special,  not  only  the 
God  of  his  people,  but  their  King. 

Ver.  36.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Ra- 
meses.]  Whether  this  were  a  city  or  a  country,  the  Israel- 
ites seem  in  this  place  to  have  made  a  general  rendezvous 
(as  we  now  speak),  it  being  well  known  to  them;  for  they 
were  thereabout  first  planted,  (Gen.  xlvii.  11 .) 

Unto  Svx:coth.]  This  being  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  they 
began  to  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  at  this  place : 
called  Succoth  from  the  booths  or  tents  which  were  here 
first  erected  (no  houses  being  there),  wherein  they  continued 
while  they  lived  in  the  wilderness ;  and  many  preferred 
them  before  houses,  when  they  came  to  Canaan.  Whence 
we  read  so  often,  such  expressions  as  these  :  To  thy  tents, 
O  Israel ;  or.  They  went  every  man  to  his  tent. 

It  is  an  idle  fancy  of  R.  Solomon  upon  this  place,  that 
they  travelled  this  day  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
that  in  an  hour,  because  it  is  said  (xix.  4.)  that  God  earned 
them  on  eagles'  wings.  Some  will  have  this  place  called 
Succoth,  because  the  cloud  of  glory  began  here  first  to 
overspread  them. 

About  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men.]  i.  e. 
Were  twenty  years  old,  and  upward ;  all  fit  for  war. 

Besides  children.]  If  we  reckon  all  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  all  the  women  and  old  men,  there  could  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  persons.  A  vast  increase 
in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years,  from 
seventy  persons  that  went  down  into  Egypt. 

Ver.  38.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them.] 
Some  think  these  were  only  a  rabble  that  marched  along 
with  them  ;  imagining  they  would  return  at  three  days'  end. 
Which  when  they  saw  they  did  not  they  began  to  mutiny, 
and  quarrelled  with  Moses,  &c.  as  the  author  of  Dibre 
Hajamim  tells  the  story.  Others  think  that  many  Israelites 
had  made  marriages  with  the  Egjptians  (as  some  it  is  plain 
did.  Lev.  xxiv.  10.)  who  now  accompanied  them  at  their 
departure,  being  loath  to  leave  their  relations.  But  it  is 
most  probable  they  were  proselytes  of  the  gate  (as  the 
Jews  call  them),  who  had  renounced  idolatry,  but  were  not 
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entered  into  the  covenant,  by  being  circumcised.  (See  Sel- 
den,  lib.  i.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  3.)  It  is  uncertain  what 
number  there  was  of  these;  but  it  appears  they  were  a  mul- 
titude. 

And  flocks  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle.']  Some  of 
which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  mixed  multitude :  for  they 
among  the  Egyptians  that  feared  the  Lord's  word,  pre- 
served their  cattle  from  the  stroke  of  the  hail,  which  de- 
stroyed all  that  was  in  the  field,  (ix.  20.) 

Ver.  39.  And  they  baked.']  When  they  came  to  Succoth. 

Unleavened  cakes,  &c.]  The  Scripture  often  mentions 
such  bread,  (Gen.  xviii.  6.  Numb.  xi.  8. 1  Kings  xvii.  12.) 
for  it  was  not  leavened.  They  could  not  stay  till  it  was 
leavened ;  being  thrust  out  in  haste  as  they  were  preparing 
it,  (ver.  33.)  which  doth  not  signify  that  they  put  leaven  to 
it,  when  they  came  to  Succoth  (as  Grotius  understands  it), 
for  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread;  which  they  were  commanded  to  keep,  (ver.  15.) 
and  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  now  observed, 
as  well  as  killed  and  eat  the  paschal  lamb,  (ver.  6. 28.) 

Neither  had  they  prepared  themselves  any  victuals.]  This 
justifies  what  I  observed  upon  ver.  15.  that  they  lived 
a  whole  month  upon  unleavened  bread,  till  God  sent  them 
manna  to  eat. 

Ver.  40.  Now  the  sojourning.]  So  the  Hebrew  word 
moshab  most  certainly  signifies ;  not  merely  dwelling  (as 
the  Vulgar  Latin  renders  it)  but  dwelling  like  strangers, 
who  are  not  in  their  own  country.  Thus  Abraham  is  said 
to  sojourn,  (Gen.  xx.  1.)  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  (xxviii.  4.) 
And  therefore,  whereas  the  Roman  copy  of  the  LXX.  reads 
here  iuiToiKt\aiq,  the  habitation,  the  Alexandrian  copy  hath 
irapoiKTiarig,  the  peregrination  or  sojourning,  as  we  well  trans- 
late it. 

Of  the  children  of  Israel.]  These  words  comprehend 
their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  as  is  evident 
from  hence :  that  otherwise  Israel  himself  should  not  be 
included  in  this  sojourning,  who  was  the  person  that 
brought  them  into  Egypt,  and  lived  there  with  his  family 
seventeen  years.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  ordinary  in  Scrip- 
ture, than  under  the  name  of  the  father  to  comprehend  all 
his  posterity ;  and  likewise,  when  the  posterity  is  only  men- 
tioned to  intend  also  their  fathers;  there  being  such  a  near 
union  between  parents  and  children,  that  they  are  consi- 
dered as  one  person,  (Deut.  xxvi.  5.  9.  Judg.  x.  11, 12. 
Hosea  xii.  4.  and  many  other  places.)  And  therefore  the 
Samaritan  copy  here  rightly  reads,  the  habitation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  of  their  fathers,  &c.  Which  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  a  translation  of  these  words,  but  an  inter- 
pretation. And  so  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  had  it,  as  St. 
Austin  observes,  anciently  ;  and  Drusius  lately  mentions 
an  edition,  wherein  it  was  thus  paraphrased,  avrol  koi  ol 
ircaiptq  aiirwv,  they  and  their  fathers. 

Who  dwelt  in  Egypt.]  Here  also  the  Samaritan  copy  hath 
it  (as  an  explication,  no  doubt,  not  a  literal  translation), 
who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  Egypt.  And  so 
the  Vatican  edition  of  the  LXX.  The  habitation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
in  Canaan.  Which  is  no  late  addition,  but  was  in  ancient 
copies ;  for  Aben  Ezra  testifies  in  his  commentary  on  this 
place,  that  they  thus  explained  it,  which  dwell  in  Egypt 
and  in  other  countries :  as  Drusius  observes,  in  his  Quec- 
sita  per  Epistolam,  51. 


Was  four  hundred  years.]  That  is,  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's coming  from  Charran  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (when 
this  sojourning  began  till  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  was  just 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  For  from  Abraham's 
coming  to  sojourn  in  Canaan,  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  was 
tiventy-five  years ;  and  Isaac  was  sixty  years  old  when  he 
begat  Jacob ;  who  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 
when  he  went  do^vn  into  Egypt :  which  numbers  put  toge- 
ther, make  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  And  from  his 
family's  coming  into  Egypt,  till  their  departure,  was  just  as 
many  more.  Which  agrees  perfectly  with  what  the  apo- 
stle saith,  that  the  promise  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  could  not  be  made  void  by  the  law,  which  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  (Galat.  iii.  10,  17.) 
Now  the  first  promise  made  to  Abraham  was,  when  God 
bade  him  go  to  Canaan,  Gen.  xii.  3.  (See  Gen.  xv.  13.) 
There  are  some,  indeed,  that  reckon  their  stay  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  only  two  hundred  and  ten  years ;  and  then  they 
took  in  the  five  years  Abraham  stayed  at  Charran,  after  he 
left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  make  up  these  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years :  of  which  opinion  is  Drusius,  in  the  place 
abovementioned.  But  Josephus  saith  expressly,  that  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt,  BiaKoaioig  vpog  roT?  ScKcnravre  ivtav- 
ToTc  txmpov,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Jacob  came 
into  it,  (lib.  ii.  Antiq.  cap.  5.) 

All  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  by  commenta- 
tors in  the  exposition  of  these  words,  are  avoided  by  this 
interpretation;  if  we  admit,  that  is,  only  these  two  synec- 
doches (the  figure  of  part  for  the  whole),  first,  that  under 
the  name  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  comprehended  Israel 
himself,  with  his  father  and  grandfather :  and  secondly, 
that  their  sojourning  comprehends  the  whole  time  that  this 
nation  dwelt  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs ;  half  of  which 
time,  at  least,  was  spent  in  Egypt.  (See  Guliel.  Vorstius, 
in  his  notes  upon  Tzemach  David,  p.  200.  205.  Ludov. 
Capellus  Chron.  Sacra,  p.  135.)  But  especially  our  most 
learned  primate  Usher,  Chron.  Sacr.  (cap.  8.)  where  he 
largely  confutes  the  contrary  opinion ;  which,  if  any  one 
desire  to  see  defended,  I  know  none  that  hath  done  it 
better  than  Gerhardus  I.  Vossius,  in  his  Isagoge  Chrono- 
logica  Dissert,  vii.  cap,  1,  &c.  where  he  fairly  represents  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  ;  but  inclines  himself  to  think  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in 
Egypt ;  and  endeavours  to  answer  those  who  assert  that 
interpretation  which  I  have  given,  (cap.  xii.)  But  acknow- 
ledges ingenuously  (cap.  6.)  that  it  is  the  sense,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  Jews  but  of  the  ancient  Christians  (such  as 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Chrysostom  among  the 
Greeks,  and  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin,  &c.  among  the  Latins), 
and  of  a  vast  number  of  later  writers. 

Ver.  41.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.]  These  years  (says  St.  Jerome  in 
Galat.  iii.)  are  to  be  computed,  "  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  Deus 
ad  Abrahamum  locutus  est,"  &c.  from  the  time  when  God 
said  to  Abraham,' "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed;" 
i.  e.  when  he  went  first  to  Canaan. 

Even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass.]  They  all  went 
out  on  one  day :  or,  they  went  out  that  very  day  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  Abraham  came  to  Canaan.  So 
faithful  was  God  in  his  promise  to  his  faithful  servant. 

That  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  So  they  are  called, 
for  the  Lord  was  become  their  king  (as  I  observed,  iii.  10.) 
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and  now  led  them  forth  as  their  captain  general.  And  tliis 
word  hosts  imports  that  they  went  out  not  confusedly,  but 
in  good  order ;  (sec  xiii.  18.)  which  is  the  more  wonderful, 
tliere  being  such  a  vast  number  of  them,  (ver.  37,  38.)  that 
one  would  think  they  could  not  so  soou  get  together,  espe- 
cially in  any  order.  But  Josephus  hath  well  resolved  this  : 
That  Moses,  having  notice  of  God's  intentions  some  days 
before,  (sec  ver.  1.)  had  disposed  them  for  their  departure, 
KOI  Siara^ac  tic  <j>paTpla^,  and  distributing  them  into  several 
companies,  had  appointed  them  the  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous, as  we  now  speak  :  or  at  least  directed  who  should 
march  first,  and  what  order  they  should  observe,  that  they 
might  not  hinder  one  another  in  their  march. 

Ver.  42.  It  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed.']  In  the  He- 
brew (as  the  margin  notes)  a  night  of  observations.  Tliat 
is,  a  very  remarkable  night;  or  a  night  in  which  there 
wore  many  precepts  to  be  observed,  as  some  will  have  it. 
Or,  as  Conradus  Pellicanus,  a  night  in  which  the  Lord, 
after  a  special  manner,  watched  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
For  which  reason  the  Jews  expect  their  Messiah  to  come 
in  this  night;  foolishly  imagining  he  will  then  find  them  all 
most  ready  to  follow  him  to  Jerusalem.  For  they  are  now 
coiTupted  in  ancient  tradition,  which  (I  observed  before, 
ver.  6.)  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour's  sufi'ering 
that  very  evening,  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed,  and 
the  children  of  Israel  redeemed  from  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

Unto  the  Lord.]  In  honour  of  him,  who  had  graciously 
begun  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  to  their  forefathers,  (vi. 
3—4.) 

This  is  that  night  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  Which  God  hath  com- 
manded to  be  observed;  because  they  came  out  at  that 
season,  (Deut.  xvi.  G.)  under  his  conduct  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  Or,  it  may  be  called  that  night  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause his  power,  and  mercy,  and  faithfulness  to  his  pro- 
mises, so  signally  appeared  that  night. 

Ver.  43,  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron.]  At 
the  same  time,  I  suppose,  that  he  instituted  the  Passover, 
(ver.  1.)  he  added  this  caution  about  it. 

This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover.]  A  further  rule  to 
be  observed  at  this  feast. 

There  shall  no  stranger  eat  tJtereof]  Several  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  by  the  son  of  a  stranger,  understand  an  apostate 
from  the  religion  of  Israel  to  strange  worship,  i.  e.  idolatry ; 
as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib,  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  12.  p,  479.) 
But  it  is  not  to  be  so  restrained,  as  appears  from  the  next 
verse :  which  is  a  further  explication  of  this.  Wherein  he 
ordains,  that  no  man  who  did  not  embrace  their  faith  and 
religion  should  eat  of  the  Passover,  though  he  was  a  pro- 
selyte so  far  as  to  be  permitted  to  live  among  them.  For 
this  being  a  commemoration  of  the  great  deliverance  be- 
stowed upon  the  Israelites,  none  but  they  were  to  partake 
of  it;  unless  they  would  be  circumcised,  and  thereby  come 
into  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  Which  gave  them 
a  title  to  all  the  privileges  of  liis  children;  and  obliged  them, 
as  well  as  the  natural  Israelites,  to  give  public  thanks  for 
this  work  of  their  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage ;  to 
worship  and  serve  their  God  according  as  he  directed. 

Ver.  44,  And  every  man-servant  that  is  bought  for  mo- 
ney.] As  many  were  in  those  times  and  countries ;  who  be- 
came their  master's  proper  goods,  as  much  as  their  cattle. 

When  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof] 
He  was  hot  to  be  circumcised  against  his  will :  but  if  he 


refused,  after  a  year's  trial  (as  Maimonides  expounds  it),  to 
receive  circumcision,  his  mastjer  was  to  sell  him  again. 
For  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  think,  that  he  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  be  circumcised,  as  those  Hebrew  doctors  seem 
to  understand  it,  who  say,  "  That  both  master  and  servant 
were  forbid  to  eat  of  it,  till  the  servant  was  circumcised." 
(See  Selden,  lib.  ii,  de  Synedr,  cap.  1.)  Where  he  shews  at 
large,  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  doctors,  no  man  was 
to  be  admitted  a  proselyte,  to  partake  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
unless  his  whole  family  was  circumcised  with  him,  both 
children  and  servants, 

V^er.  45.  A  foreigner.]  The  Hebrew  word  toschab,  lite- 
rally signifies  a  dweller  or  inhabitant:  by  which  name  those 
pious  gentiles  were  called  who  renounced  idolatry,  though 
they  did  not  embrace  the  Jewish  religion;  because  they 
were  permitted  to  settle  among  them,  and  dwell  in  their 
country,  which  was  not  allowed  to  other  foreigners  who 
continued  idolaters.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  X.  et  G, 
cap,  3,  et  cap,  5.)  Where,  he  observes,  Maimonides  makes 
this  exception,  that  no  such  persons  might  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem, because  of  the  singular  holiness  of  that  city ;  but  any 
where  else  they  might,  without  the  profession  of  Judaism. 

And  no  hired  servant.]  Some  of  them  were  servants  to 
the  Jews,  and  so  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with  them :  and 
were  called  hirelings,  when  they  bound  themselves  to  serve 
their  masters  for  three  years  :  as  the  Jews  gather  from 
Isa.  xvi.  14. 

Ver.  46.  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten,  &c.]  In  the  first 
night  wherein  this  sacrifice  was  slain,  they  were  enjoined 
not  to  stir  out  of  doors,  (ver.  22.)  and  therefore  not  to  carry 
forth  ought  of  the  flesh  abroad  in  another  house.  Besides* 
they  were  in  such  haste,  that  they  had  no  time  to  send  mes- 
sengers from  one  house  to  another;  which  Maimonides 
makes  the  ground  of  this  precept,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii. 
cap.  46.)  In  aftertimes  also,  that  law  being  in  force,  (ver. 
4.)  that  lesser  households,  who  had  not  company  enough 
to  eat  the  leimb  up,  should  join  with  some  other;  it  is  here 
explained,  that,  for  maintenance  of  friendly  society,  they 
should  not  divide  the  lamb,  and  carry  half  of  it  to  another 
house,  but  all  meet  together  in  one,  and  feast  upon  it. 
Which  the  ancient  fathers  looked  upon  as  a  figure  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  interpretation,  that  it 
should  be  eaten  under  one  roof.  But  R.  Simeon  saith, 
"  That  God  only  bound  them  to  eat  in  one  company  or 
society,  not  in  two ;  but  it  was  lawful  for  that  family  or 
society  to  eat  it  in  two  places,  if  they  pleased."  (Halicotb 
Olam,  par.  iv.  sect.  3.) 

Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof]  The  Jews  fancy 
this  law  doth  not  speak  of  the  lesser  bones ;  but  only  of 
those  in  which  there  was  some  marrow.  So  Maimonides 
in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  (chap.  10.  sect.  1.)  And  in- 
deed, being  eaten  in  haste,  they  could  not  have  time  to 
break  the  bones,  and  suck  out  the  marrow :  which  in  the 
place  beforenamed  (in  his  More  Nevochim),  he  makes  the 
foundation  of  this  precept :  which  was  exactly  fulfilled  in 
the  true  Paschal  Lamb  ;  of  which  this  was  a  figure,  when 
he  was  ofiered  for  us,  as  St.  Jolm  observes,  (xrx.  33.  36.) 

Ver.  47.  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  keep  it.] 
Women  and  children,  as  well  as  men.  In  aftertimes,  in- 
deed, only  men  were  bound  to  come  up  at  the  three  feasts, 
(xxiii.  17.  xxxiv,  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.)    But  devout  people 
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were  wont  to  carry  up  their  wives  and  children  with  them, 
as  appears  by  Elkanah,  (I  Sam.  i.  3,  4.)  and  by  Joseph, 
who  went  up  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  (Luke  ii.  41.)  And 
that  place  in  Samuel  informs  us,  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  did  eat  of  the  sacrifice. 

Ver.  48.  fflien  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and 
will  keep  the  Passover,  &c.]  See  -ver.  43,  44. 

No  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.^  Which  is  the 
reason,  some  have  thought,  wliy  they  observed  no  Passover, 
as  far  as  we  can  find,  after  that  in  the  very  next  year  that 
followed  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  because  they  were 
generally  uncircumcised.  But  this  seems  to  relate  to  men 
of  another  nation  :  who,  though  they  were  not  admitted  to 
eat  of  the  lamb,  unless  they  received  circumcision ;  yet 
having  renounced  idolatry,  the  Jews  say  they  might  eat  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  and  of  the  bitter  herbs. 

Ver.  49.  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  &c.] 
Nothing  could  be  more  equal  than  this,  that  no  man  should 
enjoy  this  privilege  who  was  not  of  their  religion ;  but  who- 
soever embraced  it  should  partake  of  the  same  benefits. 

Ver.  50.  Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel.]  They  kept 
this  passover ;  and  afterwards  another,  by  a  special  direc- 
tion, (Numb,  ix.)  but  afterward,  during  their  stay  in  the 
wilderness,  they  seem  to  have  omitted  it;  because  they 
omitted  circumcision,  without  which  (ver.  4S.)  they  were 
not  capable  to  partake  of  it. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they.] 
Observed  it  according  to  all  the  rites  here  enjoined : 
though  in  future  ages  several  of  them  were  omitted,  as 
peculiar  to  this  time. 

Ver.  51.  And  it  came  to  pass,  the  self-same  day,  &c.]  On 
the  day  after  they  celebrated  the  Passover,  they  began  their 
march  out  of  Egypt.  Which  was  a  thing  so  notorious,  that 
the  memory  of  it  was  preserved  in  nations  far  distant  from 
them  :  though  the  story  was  much  corrupted,  for  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  sacred  records.  For  Strabo  men- 
tions it  (to  name  no  more),  but  saith  the  report  was,  that 
the  Jews  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians  (which 
might  be  believed  by  strangers,  because  they  dwelt  so  long 
in  that  country),  and  that  Moses  was  an  Egyptian  priest, 
who  had  a  certain  part  of  that  country ;  but  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  state  of  things  forsook  it,  and  many 
worshippers  of  God  (ttoXXoi  Tifitovng  t6  Ohov)  followed  him. 
For  he  afiirmed  and  taught  that  the  Egyptians  had  not 
right  conceptions,  who  likened  God  to  wild  beasts  and 
cattle :  nor  did  the  Africans  or  Greeks  conceive  of  him 
better,  who  represented  him  like  to  men  :  «>)  yap  tv  tovto 
fiovov  ~£oc,  TO  irepu)(OV  v/J-ag  airavraQ  Koi  yijv  Kut  SraXarrav,  o 
KoXov/jitv  ovpavbv  Kai  koctjuov  :  For  there  is  but  this  one  only 
God,  that  which  comprehends  tis  all,  and  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  which  we  call  heaven,  and  the  world,  &c.  In  which 
words,  he  makes  Moses  not  so  foolish  as  the  Egyptians 
and  other  nations,  but  attributes  a  senseless  opinion  to 
him  (that  the  world,  which  we  see,  is  God),  if  this  be  the 
riglit  reading  of  his  words.  But  I  rather  think  the  place  is 
corrupted,  and  it  should  be,  tic  olrog  /lovog  Otog  6  ttomv  to 
nipUxov,  &c.  For  this  is  Moses's  true  opinion,  with  which 
he  begins  his  books,  that  "  he  only  is  God  who  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  And  this  perfectly  agrees  with 
what  follows  in  Strabo,  That  no  image  can  be  made  of 
this  God,  and  tlierefore  a  temple  without  any  image  must 
be  erected  to  him,  &c.  Which  is  not  true,  if  we  take  the 


visible  world  to  be  God  ;  for  the  image  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  may  be  made,  as  well  as  of  a  man  or  a  beast. 
However,  it  is  true  which  he  adds.  That  Moses  per- 
suaded many  good  men,  and  brought  them  into  that  coun- 
try, where  Jerusalem  is  the  chief  city ;  where  they  lived  a 
long  time  happily,  SiKaioirpayovvTeg  koi  Otoatfiug  wg  aXr}6ug 
ovTsg,  doing  justly,  and  being  sincerely  religious.  Which 
is  a  notable  testimony  from  a  pagan,  to  be  noted  "  aureis 
Uteris,"  with  letters  of  gold,  as  Casaubon  speaks  in  his 
Annotations  on  this  place,  (lib.  xvi.  p.  760,  761.) 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  jf!LND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
they  came  to  Succoth ;  where  I  suppose  the  Schechinah  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  it  had  done  in  Midian  and  in  Egypt ;  to 
direct  him  in  his  conduct. 

Ver.  2.  Sanctify  unto  me  tlie  first-born.]  Separate,  or  set 
apart,  from  common  uses,  for  I  appropriate  them  to  my- 
self, as  it  follows  in  the  end  of  the  verse.  This  word 
("sanctify J  as  our  Mr.  Mede  observes,  signifies  differently 
in  several  conjugations.  Sometimes  it  signifies  to  devote, 
and  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  sometimes  to 
use  a  thing  as  holy,  being  already  devoted  to  him.  And 
thus  he  reconciles  this  place,  where  he  bids  him  sanctify 
all  the  first-born  {i.  e.  look  upon  them  as  things  separated 
to  his  own  use,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  them),  with 
another  place,  (Lev.  xxvii.  26.)  where  he  saith  concerning 
the  first-born,  "  No  man  shall  sanctify  it,  it  is  the  Lord's ;" 
i.  e.  the  Lord  liath  already  set  it  apart  to  himself,  and  there- 
fore no  man  is  to  consecrate  that  again,  which  God  hath 
already  consecrated,  that  is,  taken  for  his  own.  (See  lib.  ii. 
de  Sanctuario  Dei,  p.  552.) 

First-born.]  There  were  two  sorts  oi first-born.  Some  who 
were  the  first-born  of  the  father,  called  "  the  begiiming  of 
his  strength,"  (Deut.  xxi.  17.)  The  other,  the  first-born 
of  the  mother,  which  are  called  here,  "  whatsoever  openeth 
the  womb."  The  Hebrews  make  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  ;  and  say,  that  to  the  former  sort  belong 
the  prerogatives,  both  of  having  the  inheritance  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  also  the  priesthood :  but  to  the  latter  only  belongs 
one  of  these  prerogatives,  viz.  the  priesthood.  And  they 
gather  it  from  this  very  place,  "  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb"  (which  is  the  first-bom  of  the  mother)  is  mine  ;  i.  e. 
shall  be  employed  in  my  service.  But  instead  of  these, 
God  took  the  Levites  to  attend  upon  him,  (Numb.  iii.  12.) 
After  which,  the  first-bom  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  which  was  part  of  the  priests'  maintenance, 
(Numb,  xviii.  15, 16.)  See  Selden  de  Successionibus,  ad 
Leg.  Hebr.  cap.  7. 

Among  the  children  of  Israel.]  Whom  this  precept  con- 
cerned peculiarly,  but  no  other  people.  Therefore  the 
Jews  say,  that  if  one  of  them  and  a  gentile  had  any  beast 
in  common  between  them,  the  first-born  was  free  (as  their 
phrase  is),  because  it  is  here  said,  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  not  the  gentiles.  (See  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  38.) 

Both  of  man  and  beast.]  And  is  further  directed  and  ex- 
plained, (ver.  12,  13.) 

It  is  mine.]  And  therefore  was  to  be  offered  to  God,  if  it 
were  a  male  of  any  beast;  only  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed, 
(xxxiv.  19, 20.)    God  intended  by  this  law  to  teach  them 
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(saith  R.  Levi  Barzelonita)  that  the  whole  world  was  his ; 
and  that  men  had  nothing  in  it,  but  by  his  gracious  g^ant : 
•who  challenged  the  first-born  of  every  thing  to  himself,  be- 
cause all  was  his.  For  the  first-born  male  was  dearer  to  a 
man,  saith  he,  than  the  apple  of  his  eye  (as  no  doubt  he 
was),  yet  ho  was  bound  to  consecrate  him  to  God.  Bat  the 
plainest  reason  of  this  law  was,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  God's 
miraculous  providence,  in  sparing  their  first-bom,  when 
those  of  the  Egyptians  were  all  killed.  To  which  the  Jewish 
doctors  add  a  more  ancient  right  God  had  to  them :  being 
the  persons  who  sacrificed  to  God,  before  priests  were  or- 
dained by  the  law  of  Moses.  So  Onkelos  takes  the  "  young 
men,"  (xxiv.  5.)  to  have  been  the  first-bom,  and  the  priests 
mentioned  xix.  22.  (Aben  Ezra  also  upon  Numb.  xvi.  1. 
saith  the  same),  the  truth  of  which  I  shall  examine  there. 

Vcr.  3.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.'^  God  seems  to 
have  commanded  Moses,  at  the  same  time  he  gave  this 
precept,  to  repeat  here  at  Succoth  what  he  had  said  to 
them  in  Egypt,  conceming  the  observation  of  the  Passover, 
and  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  It  being  of  great 
moment  to  have  the  benefits  hereby  commemorated  in  per- 
petual remembrance. 

Remember  this  day,  &c.]  Which  was  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread;  commanded  to  be  kept  holy,  (xii.  16.) 

For  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  oiit.]  That 
is,  by  a  miraculous  power;  which  constrained  Pharaoh  to 
let  you  go,  much  against  his  will.  So  God  promised  at 
his  first  appearance  to  Moses,  (iii.  19.) 

There  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  eaten.]  Unleavened 
bread  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  Passover  night,  and  after- 
wards no  leavened  bread.  See  xii.  15,  &c.  where  this  is 
represented  as  the  sense  of  the  Jews :  but  the  sixth  and 
seventh  verses  following  seem  to  say  otherwise. 

Ver.  4.  This  day  came  ye  out.]  In  the  morning  of  this 
day  they  began  their  march. 

In  the  month  o/Abib.]  This  word  Abib  signifies  an  ear 
of  com:  for  then  barley  began  to  ear.  The  Syriac  word 
hababa  hath  something  of  its  sound,  which  signifies  a 
flower:  and  so  they  here  translate  it,  the  month  of  flowers. 
Whence  Macarius  saith,  God  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
iv  T(^  firivl  TU)v  av^ijv,  in  the  month  of  flowers;  when  the 
pleasant  spring  first  appeared.    (See  xxiii.  15.) 

Ver.  5.  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land,  &c.]  From  hence  they  conclude,  this  precept 
did  not  oblige  them  in  the  wilderness:  but  it  was  by  a 
special  direction  and  command  that  they  observed  it  the 
year  after  this,  (Numb.  ix.  1,  2,  &c.)  See  xii.  25.  50.  In 
confirmation  of  which,  (Deut.  xii.  1.)  is  alleged,  where  he 
begins  to  recapitulate  all  the  laws  they  were  to  observe  in 
Canaan ;  among  which  this  is  one,  (xii.  5,  G.)  yet  this  alone 
would  not  have  been  sufiicient  to  prove  this  (for  he  might 
be  thought  now  only  to  reinforce  his  laws,  at  their  entrance 
into  Canaan),  if  he  had  not  added,  (ver.  1.)  "  Ye  shall  not 
do  after  all  the  things  you  do  here  this  day,"  &c.  Which 
supposes,  that  in  the  unsettled  condition  wherein  they 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  had  not  kept  themselves  to 
all  those  rules  which  follow,  and  had  been  formeriy  de- 
livered. 

Which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,  &c.1  Gen. 
XV.  18, 19,  &c. 

Ye  shall  keep  this  service  in  this  month.]  Both  the  Pass- 
over, and  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  (xii.  25.) 


Ver.  6.  Seven  days  thou  shall  eat  unleavened  bread.]  This 
seems  to  confute  what  the  Jews  say,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  but  only  when  they  ate  the 
Passover.    (See  xii.  15.) 

And  in  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.]  As 
the  first  day  was  holy  (ver.  3.)  so  was  the  last,  (xii.  16.) 
that  they  might  not  fail  in  their  gratitude  for  so  great  a 
benefit  as  they  now  commemorated. 

Ver.  7.  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten  seven  days.]  This 
seems  still  to  make  the  injunction  plainer,  that  for  seven 
days  together  they  should  cat  unleavened  bread.  Which 
is  so  often  repeated,  because  this  made  them  sensible, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  of  the  wonderful  hand  of  God  in 
bringing  them  out  of  Egypt;  which  was  so  sadden  and 
hasty,  that  they  had  not  time  to  bake  the  dough  they  had 
prepared,  nor  so  much  as  put  leaven  to  it,  (xii.  39.) 

There  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thee.]  From 
whence  the  Jews  conclude,  that  not  only  all  such  bread  is 
to  be  carefully  sought  for  and  thrown  out  of  their  houses, 
but  all  their  vessels  that  have  been  used  the  year  before 
thoroughly  scoured,  lest  any  thing  should  remain  in  them, 
that  might  give  a  tincture  of  acidity  to  the  bread  that 
might  be  made  in  them.  In  which  work  they  spend  some 
days  before  the  Passover,  as  Buxtorf  observes  in  his  Synag. 
Jud.  cap.  17. 

Neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee,  &c.]  For 
which  cause,  as  he  there  observes,  they  abstain,  all  the 
time  of  this  feast,  from  all  such  things  as  may  possibly 
have  some  leaven  in  them.  As  from  honey  and  sugar, 
which  are  often  adulterated  with  flower,  &c. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shall  shew  thy  son  in  that  day,  &c.] 
That  is,  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  it  was  to  be 
a  part  of  their  religion,  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
meaning  of  their  killing  the  lamb,  and  their  abstinence  from 
leaven.  This  the  Jewish  doctors  make  one  of  the  DCXIII. 
precepts,  that  parents  should  tell  the  whole  story  of  their 
going  out  of  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan :  when 
every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  was  bound  in  his  o^vn 
language,  to  bless  and  praise  the  name  of  God,  for  all  his 
miracles,  which  he  wrought  for  them.  They  are  the  words 
of  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee.]  These 
seem  to  be  still  the  words  that  the  parents  were  to  say  to 
their  children  upon  the  festivals ;  whereby  they  taught  them 
to  look  upon  this  observation  as  a  token  or  memorial  6f 
what  God  had  done  for  their  forefathers,  when  he  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt. 

Upon  thy  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes.] 
To  make  thee  as  sensible  of  God's  goodness,  as  of  that 
which  thou  hast  in  thy  hand  ;  or  of  a  thing  that  is  continu- 
ally before  thine  eyes.  The  Jewish  superstition  about  their 
phylacteries  took  its  rise  from  hence,  but  without  any  good 
ground :  it  being  evident  he  speaks  not  of  tying  parch- 
ments, or  any  thing  else,  about  their  \vrists,  &c.  but  of 
teaching  their  children  the  meaning  of  their  holy  rites.  And 
so  some  of  themselves  have  expounded  it ;  particularly  the 
forementioned  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  who  gives  this  rea- 
son why  such  abundant  care  was  taken  to  have  these  things 
remembered  ;  "  Because  (saith  he)  this  is  the  foundation 
of  our  law  and  of  our  religion :  for  which  cause,  in  all  our 
blessings  and  prayers,  we  commemorate  our  coming  out  of 
Egypt ;  because  it  is  a  sign  to  us,  and  a  perfect  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  our  Lord  God  is 
the  author  of  all  creatures,  and  doth  what  he  pleases,  &c. 
For  who  but  he  could  change  the  course  of  nature,  and 
work  such  great  and  unheard  of  signs  as  he  did  ?  This  is 
sufficient  to  confute  those  that  deny  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  to  establish  us  in  the  belief  of  God  most  bless- 
ed :  and  to  persuade  both  that  there  is  a  providence,  and 
that  his  power  extends  to  all  things,  both  in  general  and 
particular."     So  he.   (See  ver.  16.) 

That  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.]  That  their 
children  might  be  able  to  declare  to  their  posterity  the  law 
of  the  Lord  about  these  matters. 

For  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out 
of  Egypt.]  By  slaying  all  their  first-bom  in  one  night. 
(See  iii.  19.) 

Ver.  10.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinance.]  Of 
the  Passover;  and  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

In  this  season  from  year  to  year.]  On  the  fourteenth, 
and  the  seven  following  days  of  the  first  month. 

Ver.  11.  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  &c.]  Under  the  name  of 
Canaanites  he  comprehends  all  the  rest  of  the  seven  na- 
tions. And  these  words  seem  to  import,  that  the  law  of 
the  first-born  was  not  to  take  place  till  they  came  into  the 
promised  land.  Yet  we  find  (Numb.  iii.  12,  L3.)  that  God 
demanded  all  the  first-born  of  them,  though  he  took  the 
Levites  in  their  stead :  and  both  being  numbered,  and  there 
being  two  hundred  seventy-three  first-born  males  more 
than  there  were  Levites,  (ver.  41 — 43.)  he  required  them 
to  be  redeemed  at  five  shekels  a-piece,  and  the  money  to 
be  given  to  the  priests,  (ver.  46 — 48.)  But,  perhaps,  after 
this  the  law  was  not  observed  till  they  came  to  Canaan. 

Which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  &c.]    See  ver.  5. 

Ver.  12.  That  thou  shalt  set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that 
openeth  the  tnatrix.]  Here  he  shews  what  he  means  by  that 
sanctification  of  the  first-bom,  which  was  mentioned,  ver. 
2.  and  for  what  end  and  reason  this  was  ordained.  For 
that  which  is  called  sanctifying  there,  is  here  called  setting 
apart,  or  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  that  kind  of  crea- 
tures, for  another  use,  viz.  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord. 
For  the  word  heevarta,  which  we  translate  set  apart,  is, 
in  the  Hebrew,  7nade  to  pass  over.  Which  is  explained, 
xxii,  30.  Thou  shalt  give  it  unto  me  ;  viz.  to  be  offered  at 
the  altar. 

The  males.]  The  first-born  are  only  mentioned,  (ver.  2.) 
but  here  it  is  explained  to  signify  only  the  males.  If  a 
female  came  first,  and  after\vard  a  male ;  that  male  was 
not  devoted  unto  God,  because  it  did  not  open  the  womb, 
a  female  coming  before  it. 

Shall  be  the  Lord's.]  And  therefore  set  apart  from  com- 
mon uses,  to  be  employed  in  his  service.  That  is,  every 
firstling  male  of  a  cow,  sheep,  or  goat,  was  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice :  and  the  blood  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  the 
flesh  of  them  was  given  to  the  priests.  (See  Numb,  xviii. 
17,  18.)  where  what  is  here  briefly  delivered,  is  there  more 
largely  explained. 

Ver.  13.  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass.]  There  was  the 
same  reason  for  horses  and  camels:  but  an  ass  is  only 
mentioned,  because  abundance  of  asses  were  bred  in 
Jadea;  where  there  were  few  horses  or  camels.  And  there- 
fore Numb,  xviii.  15.  it  is  said  in  general,  "  the  firstlings 
of  unclean  beasts  thou  shalt  redeem." 


Thou  shalt  redeem  with  a  lamb.]  Which  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  God.  If  a  man  had  not  a  lamb,  he  was  to  give 
the  price  of  one.  And  because  all  lambs  were  not  of  an 
equal  price  (some  being  worth  more  than  others),  the  rab- 
bins say  that  a  good  eye,  i.  e.  a  liberal  man,  gave  a  shekel ; 
an  evil  eye  half  as  much ;  and  a  middle  sort  of  men  gave 
three  quarters.  It  was  to  be  redeemed  also  within  thirty 
days. 

If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  (or  cut 
off)  its  neck.]  It  was  to  die,  one  way  or  other,  and  not  to 
be  employed  in  common  use :  but  thus  to  be  disposed  of, 
if  they  would  not  give  a  lamb,  or  its  value,  in  exchange 
for  it.  Which  men  might  sometimes  be  unwilling  to  do, 
because  asses  being  so  plentiful  in  that  country,  they  might 
not  be  worth  so  much  as  a  lamb.  It  is  no  improbable  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Selden,  that  from  this  law  of  redeeming  asses, 
the  gentiles  took  up  a  fancy,  which  was  common  among 
them,  that  the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass's  head.  (See  lib.  ii. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1.)  Which  was  one  of  their 
calumnies  also  of  Christians  (whom  they  took  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Jews),  as  we  read  in  Minutius  Felix, 
TertuUian,  and  others. 

All  the  first-born  of  man  among  thy  children  shalt  thou 
redeem.]  See  ver.  11.  Human  sacrifices  were  not  accept- 
able to  God.  For  though  he  once  commanded  Abraham 
to  ofter  his  son,  yet  it  was  not  actually  done ;  and  here  he 
declares  he  did  not  approve  of  such  sacrifices,  by  com- 
manding them  not  to  offer  their  first-born  to  him,  as  they 
did  the  firstling  of  clean  beasts ;  but  to  redeem  them.  For 
the  way  of  the  gentile  world,  even  in  those  days,  was  to 
offer  their  children  to  Moloch,  as  appears  from  (Lev.  xx. 
2.)  where  he  orders  him  to  be  put  to  death,  who  "  gives 
any  of  his  seed  to  Moloch."  The  very  same  phrase  which 
is  used  (as  I  observed,  ver.  12.)  concerning  sacrificing  the 
firstlings  of  their  oxen,  &c.  And  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  he  uses 
both  phrases,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  give  any  of  thy  seed 
to  pass  through  to  Moloch,  or  to  pass  over  to  Moloch." 
The  very  same  word,  which  we  here  translate  (ver.  13.)  set 
apart.  And  it  was  but  necessary  to  give  snch  precepts ; 
for,  notwithstanding  these  prohibitions,  the  Israelites  fell 
into  this  barbarous  way  of  worship,  as  we  read  Psal.  cvi. 
37,  38. 

Now  this  redemption  of  their  first-bora,  was  not  long 
after  ordered  by  God  himself ;  who  took  the  Levites  instead 
of  them,  (as  we  read.  Numb,  iii.)  where  a  certain  sum  of 
money  was  paid  for  all  the  rest  of  the  first-born,  that  were 
above  the  number  of  the  Levites.  Which  sum,  they  who 
were  born  after  that  time  paid  to  the  priest. 

Nor  was  this  a  thing  unknown  to  the  gentiles.  For 
Paulus  Venetus  saith,  (lib.  i.  cap.  45.)  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  in  India,  called  Tanguth,  redeemed  their 
sons  with  a  ram,  which  they  offered  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrews :  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  law  of  Moses 
had  reached  them ;  there  being  several  remainders  of  the 
Hebrew  language  upon  those  coasts ;  as  Huetius  observes 
in  his  Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  6. 

Ver.  14.  When  thy  son  asketh  thee,  in  time  to  come, 
What  is  this?]  Desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  ;  or, 
whence  this  custom  of  offering  or  redeeming  the  first-born 
males  is  derived. 

That  thou  shalt  say  unto  him.]  Great  care  was  taken 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  rites  of  their  religion ; 
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it  appears  by  this,  and  by  ver.  8.  where  they  are  com- 
inandcd  to  teach  them  the  reason  of  eating  unleavened 
bread,  as  here  of  their  consecrating  the  first-bom. 

That  by  strength  of  hand,  &c.]  See  iii.  19. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly 
let  us  go.]  Obstinately  persisted  in  his  resolutions  to  keep 
us  in  slavery,  or  hardened  his  heart  (as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  adding  the  word  libbo),  against  all  the  monitions 
which  had  been  given  him,  and  the  plagues  inflicted  on  him. 

That  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  &c.]  Which  struck  such  a  terror  into  him,  that  im- 
mediately he  dismissed  us,  (xii.  30,  31,  &c.) 

Therefore  I  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the 
womb,  &c.]  Because  when  he  slew  all  their  first-bom,  he 
spared  ours,  (xii.  13.  23.  27.) 

Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand.'} 
By  this  means  there  was  a  perpetual  remembrance  pre- 
served, of  God's  gracious  deliverance  of  them,  when  the 
first-bom  of  Egypt  were  slain.  For  nothing  else  can  be 
meant  by  these  words,  but  that  they  should  endeavour,  by 
consecrating  their  first-born,  to  keep  that  Divine  benefit  in 
mind  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  put  a  sign  upon  their  hand, 
or  bound  it  upon  their  forehead  before  their  eyes,  to  help 
their  memory.  For  it  is  a  plain  allusion  to  those,  who, 
having  frail  memories,  are  wont  to  tie  a  thread,  or  some 
such  thing  upon  their  finger,  that  they  may  not  forget  what 
they  desire  to  remember :  that  which  is  upon  their  hand 
being  continually  in  view,  and  so  not  easily  forgotten. 

And  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.]  Whatsoever  be  the 
original  of  the  Hebrew  word  totaphot,  which  we  translate 
frontlets,  it  is  certain  it  signifies  no  more  than  zicaron  in 
the  ninth  verse :  a  memorial,  or  monument,  as  the  Vulg£ir 
translates  it.  And  so  Aben  Ezra  expounds  it,  ke  nu  Zica- 
ron, as  it  were  a  memorial ;  and  that  immoveable,  as  the 
LXX.  take  it.  Yet  from  hence  the  Talmudists  have  ex- 
tracted their  phylacteries  (or  pieces  of  parchment,  wherein 
this  and  other  texts  were  written),  which  they  fancied  were 
a  kind  of  amulets  to  defend  them  from  dangers.  For  so 
they  are  said  to  be  in  the  Gemara  Schabath  ;  and  therefore 
used  in  their  prayers,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  as  J.  Brau- 
nius,  and  many  others  have  observed.  I  shall  only  note 
further,  that  this  word  is  found  but  three  times  in  the  law, 
and  yet  the  Vulgar  translates  it  three  several  ways ;  which 
shews  how  little  the  original  is  understood,  though  the  sense 
of  it  is  plain  and  certain.  (See  Petitus,  his  Var.  Lcctiones, 
cap.  20.) 

For  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt.]  This  hath  been  often  mentioned  in  this  very  chap- 
ter, (ver.  3.  9.  14.)  and  now  here  repeated  again,  to  make 
them  very  sensible,  both  that  they  owed  their  deliverance 
entirely  to  God,  and  that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  to 
accomplish. 

Ver.  17.  God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  &c.]  That  was  the  nearest  way  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  river  of 
■Egypt  (as  the  Scripture  calls  it),  and  so  to  Azotus  and 
Gaza:  which  was  a  journey  of  not  above  three  days,  as 
Philo  says ;  others  say  of  ten.  But  certainly  it  was  no  great 
way,  for  the  sons  of  Jacob  went  it  often  to  and  fro,  (Gen. 
xlii.  xliii.  &c.) 

Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war, 
&c.]   The  Philistines  being  a  very  warlike  people,  would^ 


in  all  likelihood,  have  opposed  their  passage:  and  God 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Israelites  to  be  so  timorous,  that 
they  would  run  away,  and  ratlier  return  to  Egypt,  than  fight 
tlieir  way  through  Canaan.  For  all  people  grow  cowardly 
by  being  kept  long  in  slavery;  which  breaks  their  spirits, 
and  sinks  them  as  low  as  their  condition.  They  fought  in- 
deed about  forty  days  after  this  with  Amalek ;  but  it  was 
only  one  battle ;  and  then  they  were  provided  with  arms 
(which  tliey  had  not  now)  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  they 
found  dead  on  the  sea-shore.  But  their  base  temper  ap- 
peared too  plainly  the  next  year,  when  they  heard  the  report 
of  the  spies  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan :  which 
put  the  whole  congregation  into  a  fit  of  despair,  and  made 
them  think  of  returning  to  Egypt,  (Numb.  xiv.  1,  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  18.  But  God  led  the  people  about.]  The  pillar  of 
cloud  mentioned  ver.  21.  in  which  the  Lord  was,  con- 
ducted them  in  a  way  further  about. 

Through  the  way  of  the  wilderness.^  He  led  them  to  the 
right  hand  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Arabia. 

Of  the  Red  Sea.]  See  x.  19. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed.]  Or,  in  mi- 
litary order :  for  though  it  is  not  likely  the  Egyptians  suf- 
fered them  to  have  any  arms,  yet  they  did  not  go  away 
tumultuously,  like  fugitives ;  but  marched  like  soldiers  in 
good  order;  and,  as  in  our  margin  it  is  translated, ^t;e  in  a 
rank.  Which  is  the  interpretation  of  Theodotion  anciently, 
and  of  Montanus,  and  others,  lately.  But  Hottinger  trans- 
lates it,  in  the  form  of  an  army.  For  the  Arabic  word 
cliamis  (from  whence,  it  is  likely,  comes  the  word  chamus- 
chim  here  used),  signifies  exercitus  n-tirra/ifpjje,  an  army  con- 
sisting of  five  parts;  which  are  the  front,  the  main  battle, 
the  right  wing  and  the  left,  and  the  rear;  Smegma  Orient, 
p.  71.  And  so  David  Chytraeus  long  before  him,  "  quin- 
que  agminibus,"  in  five  bodies,  as  we  now  speak.  But 
the  interpretation  of  Aben  Ezra  seems  to  be  the  most  pro- 
per of  all  others,  who  simply  expounds  it,  girt  about  their 
loins,  i.  e.  expedite  or  ready,  as  Onkelos  expresses  it.  For 
the  Hebrew  word  chomasch,  signifying  those  parts  that  are 
under  the  five  small  ribs,  about  which  men  were  wont  to  be 
girt,  when  they  went  to  fight  or  to  travel ;  this  word  may 
well  be  rendered  ivZ,u)voi,  well  girt,  as  the  LXX.  translate 
it,  (Josh.  i.  14.  iv.  13.)  Here  indeed  they  translate  it, 
■trifiiTTy  Se  7£v£^  avi(3t]aav,  they  went  up  in  the  fifth  gene- 
ration (which  St.  Austin  follows),  taking  Jacob  for  the 
first ;  Levi  the  second ;  Coath  the  third ;  Amram  the 
fourth  ;  and  Moses  the  fifth.  But  as  this  exposition  doth 
not  agree  witli  the  Hebrew  word,  which  doth  not  signify 
the  fifth,  but  in  fives ;  so  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  general ;  for  all  the  tribes  were  not  yet  come 
to  the  fifth  generation.  Our  Nic,  Fuller  hath  a  learned 
discourse  upon  this  word,  in  his  Miscellan.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

Ver.  19.  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him.] 
And  of  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  very  probable  :  (see 
Gen.  1.  25.)  To  which  add,  that  the  Jews  say,  every  tribe 
took  care  of  the  body  of  the  founder  of  their  family. 
Which  is  far  more  likely  than  the  story  which  the  author  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Moses  tells,  that  he  carried  Joseph's 
cofiin  out  of  Egypt  upon  his  own  shoulders:  it  being  more 
probable  that  some  of  that  tribe  undertook  the  care  of  it. 
That  it  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  Nile,  is  not  afiirmed 
only  by  him,  but  by  Jonathan:  though  others  say  in  the 
banks  of  Nile.    And  they  seem  all  to  have  it  out  of  the 
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Talmud;  where  in  the  Gemara  of  the  title  Sota,  cap.  i. 
sect.  47.  they  say  the  Egyptians  themselves  burled  their 
relations  in  the  Nile,  to  make  the  waters  prosperous.  And 
tell  a  vain  story,  how  a  woman  called  Serach  told  Moses 
where  the  body  was,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
it,  after  he  had  searched  for  it  three  days  (as  the  fore- 
named  author  tells  the  tale,  while  the  Jews  were  borrowing 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  Egyptians),  and  that  he 
called  it  up  from  thence,  throAving  (as  he  adds)  the  ineffable 
name  into  the  river;  which  brought  it  up  presently,  though 
in  a  leaden,  or,  as  others  say,  a  marble  coffin. 

For  he  had  strnitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
&c.]  See  Gen.  1.  25.  From  whence  Gaulmyn  (lib.  ii.  cap. 
2.  Annot.  in  Vit.  Mos.)  not  improbably  conjectures,  that  the 
custom  was  derived  of  carrying  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors 
into  their  own  country ;  first  by  Hercules  among  the  Greeks, 
and  long  before  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans :  whom 
the  Arabians,  as  he  shews,  imitated  in  following  ages. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth.] 
They  stayed  but  one  day  at  Succoth  (as  Jac.  Capellus  sup- 
poses), where  Moses  gave  the  foregoing  directions  to  them : 
and  upon  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan  they  marched  to  Etham. 

And  encamped  in  Etham.}  So  called,  he  thinks,  because 
the  way  here  was  very  rugged  and  craggy. 

In  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.]  Next  to  the  Red  Sea, 
called  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  (xv.  22.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  went  before  them,]  By  the  Lord 
we  are  here  to  understand  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, which  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  (iii.  2.)  when 
he  gave  him  commission  to  bring  his  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  directed  him  all  along  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh,  and 
his  treaty  with  him,  (vi.  1,  &c.)  and  now  appeared  in  a 
glorious  cloud  to  conduct  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  take  care  of  them.  For  this  cloud  was  a  symbol  of 
his  gracious  presence  with  them,  and  .special  providence 
over  them  :  it  being  an  emanation  from  him  (saith  R.  Levi 
ben  Gersom),  which  was  a  sign  (as  others  of  the  Jews  speak) 
that  God  was  night  and  day  with  them,  to  keep  them  from 
all  evil.  To  which  the  prophets  allude,  (Isa.  Iii.  12.  Micah 
ii.  13.)  And  though  his  going  before  them  be  not  men- 
tioned before  this  time,  yet  it  is  most  likely  he  appeared  in 
this  cloud,  as  their  conductor,  from  their  first  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  and  led  them  to  Succoth,  and  then  to  Etham ;  as 
he  did  afterward  to  their  stations,  (Numb.  x.  11, 12,  &c.) 
Which  doth  not  signify  that  God  himself  moved  from  place 
to  place  (for  he  is  always  every  where),  but  this  cloud  was 
moved  by  him  from  whom  it  came,  as  a  token  that  he  was 
present,  by  his  special  favour,  care,  and  providence,  where- 
soever it  went. 

By  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud.]  It  appeared  from  hea- 
ven, I  suppose,  in  the  form  of  a  great  long  pillar ;  which 
below  spread  itself  abroad,  and  covered  the  whole  host  of 
Israel.  For  it  is  certain,  it  was  not  only  their  guide  to 
lead  them  the  way  (as  it  here  follows),  but  also  was  a  co- 
vering to  them,  whereby  they  were  assured  of  the  Divine 
protection.  For  so  we  are  informed.  Numb.  x.  34.  xiv. 
14.  Psalm  cv.  39. 1  Corinth,  x.  1.  And  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son to  think  these  were  different  clouds,  since  one  and  the 
same  would  serve  both  purposes. 

And  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire.]  The  same  pillar  ap- 
peared in  the  night  like  fire,  which  in  the  day  was  like  a 
cloud.    The  reason  of  which  follows; 

VOL.  r. 


To  give  them  a  light.]  That  they  might  be  able  (as  the 
next  words  tell  us)  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
Which  made  the  Psalmist  say,  he  went  before  them  all  the 
night,  with  the  light  of  fire,  (Ixxviii.  14.)  This  flaming 
light  I  take  to  have  been  a  glorious  appearance  of  angels 
from  the  Schechinah;  for  they  always  attend  upon  the 
Divine  Majesty,  "  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  mi- 
nisters a  flaming  fire,"  (Psalm  civ.  4.)  Some  fancy  there 
were  two  distinct  pillars,  as  these  words  and  the  next 
verse  seem  to  import:  but  it  is  plain,  by  other  places,  it 
was  but  one  and  the  same  pillar,  which  had  these  different 
appearances.  (See  the  next  chapter,  xiv.  19.  24.  Deut.  i. 
33.)  Therefore  Salvian  rightly  describes  it,  (lib.  i.  de 
Gubem.  Dei,)  where  he  calls  it,  "  Mobilem  columnam,  nu- 
bilam  die,  igneam  nocte,  congruas  colorum  diversitates 
pro  temporum  diversitate  sumentem;  sc.  ut  et  diei  lucem 
lutea  obscuritate  distingueret,  et  caliginem  noctis  flammeo 
splendore  claritatis  radiaret."  And  see  Greg.  Nyssen.  de 
Vita  Mosis,  p.  175. 

Now  that  the  Schechinah,  or  the  glory  of  God,  was  in 
this  cloud,  appears  from  hence ;  that  it  was  the  same  cloud 
which  afterwards  rested  upon  the  Tabernacle,  as  soon  as 
it  was  set  up,  and  is  called  the  cloud  of  the  Lord,  (Exod. 
xl.  38.  Numb.  x.  34.)  For  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was 
within  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  cloud  was  without  it,  (Exod. 
xl.  34,  35,  &c.)  And  it  is  there  also  described  just  as  it  is 
here,  that  it  appeared  as  a  cloud  upon  the  Tabernacle  by 
day,  and  as  a  fire  by  night,  (xl.  ult.)  And  so  it  is  also 
Numb.  ix.  15, 16.  "  At  even  there  was  upon  the  Taber- 
nacle as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  till  the  morn- 
ing. So  it  was  alway,  the  cloud  covered  it  by  day,  and 
the  appearance  of  fire  by  night."  And  then  it  conducted 
them  in  their  journeys,  as  it  did  now,  (Exod.  xl.  36.  Numb, 
ix.  17,  18,  &c.)  Which  shews  that  this  cloud,  which  now 
conducted  them  out  of  Egypt,  was  the  very  same  with 
that  which  afterwards  settled  upon  the  Tabernacle :  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  in  that,  I  make  no  doubt  it  wa.s 
so  in  this.  Which  i«  the  reason  that  the  Lord  is  said  to 
go  before  them,  and  to  lead  them  by  this  cloud.  For  though 
the  Lord  of  all  doth  not  go  from  place  to  place,  yet  this  visi- 
ble glory,  which  represented  him  as  in  a  special  manner 
present  with  them  (and  therefore  called  the  glory  of  the 
Lord),  did  go  along  with  them  in  the  cloud,  to  their  several 
stations,  whither  they  removed. 

It  is  no  improbable  conjecture  of  Taubman,  in  his  notes 
upon  Virgil,  that  from  hence  it  was,  that  the  poets  never 
made  a  deity  to  appear  but  in  a  cloud  with  a  brightness 
in  it.  "  Ad  hoc  exemplum  credo  poetas  sancivisse  nullum 
numen  mortalibus  apparere  sine  nimbo.  Est  autem  nim- 
bus, nubes  divina,  seu  fluidum  lumen,  quqd  Deorum  capita 
tingit."  - 

Ver.  22.  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day, 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  befoi'e  the  people.]  That 
is,  it  continued  with  them  as  long  as  Moses  lived,  till  they 
came  to  pass  over  Jordan  into  Canaan ;  when  not  this 
cloud,  but  the  ark  was  their  guide.  And  it  need  not  seem 
incredible,  saith  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  (lib.  i.  Stromat. 
p.  848.)  that  they  were  thus  led  by  a  pillar  of  fire,  when 
the  Greeks  consider  that  Thrasybulus,  they  believe,  was 
thus  directed,  Wvp  iwquto  irpor}yovfuvov,  &c.  by  a  fire  which 
went  before  him,  and  conducted  him  in  a  dark  winter  night 
through  unknown  ways,  when  he  brought  back  the  Athenian 
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exiles  to  their  country.  The  wonder  was,  that  this  fire 
continued  to  lead  the  Israelites  tbrty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness; whereas  that  of  Thrasybulus  (if  it  be  true)  was  but 
a  short  appearance.  As  that  light  also  was,  which  they 
say  shone  from  heayen  to  bring  Timoleon  unto  his  port 
when  he  sailed  to  Italy. 

This  pillar,  also,  the  same  Clemens  thinks  (in  the  place 
now  named)  signified  to  avtiKovtarov  rou  Otov,  that  no  image 
could  be  made  of  God.  From  whence  he  thinks  likewise  it 
•was,  that  the  ancient  heathen,  before  they  learnt  to  make 
images,  set  up  pillars  and  worshipped  them,  wc  a^tSpv/uara 
etou,  as  representatives  of  God.  Which  Huetius  hath  lately 
made  out  in  many  examples,  (in  his  Quaestiones  Alnetanae, 
p.  205,  206.)  and  thinks  that  from  this  pillar,  which  had 
two  appearances,  the  two  pillars  were  erected  to  Hercules 
in  his  temple  at  Tyre;  and  two  likewise  set  up  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  in  Egypt 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Vet.  1.  .^.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  Out  of  the 
cloud  (where  the  Schechinah  was)  from  whence  he  after- 
wards gave  all  his  laws. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn.'] 
They  were  going  directly  towards  Horeb :  unto  which  they 
asked  leave  to  go,  three  days'  journey.  And  might  have 
reached  it  this  night,  if  they  had  proceeded  forward  on  the 
left  hand  into  the  wilderness.  But  by  this  order  they  turned 
to  the  right  hand,  into  a  road  that  led  them  towards  the  Red 
Sea ;  which  made  Pharaoh  think  they  had  lost  their  way. 

And  encamp  before  Pihahiroth.]  Before  the  straits  of 
two  great  mountains ;  full  of  dangerous  holes :  as  many 
think  the  word  Hiroth  imports.  And  pi,  in  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifying a  mouth,  this  word  Pihahiroth  may  properly  be 
translated  in  our  language,  the  chaps  of  Hiroth.  The  former 
day  they  had  marched  about  eight  miles ;  but  now  they 
doubled  their  pace,  and  marched  sixteen  miles  from  Etham 
hither. 

Between  Migdol  and  the  sea.']  Some  take  Migdol  to  have 
been  a  tower  or  fortress  (for  the  word  carries  that  significa- 
tion in  it),  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  beforemen- 
tioned.  But  there  was  a  tower  called  MayBtxiXog,  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  Hecataeus,  and  others;  which  Bochart  probably 
conjectures  was  this  place.  Certain  it  is,  there  was  a  city  in 
Egypt  called  Migdol,  (Jerem.  xliv.  1.)  And  Stephanus  de 
XJrb.  expressly  saith,  that  Ma'ySwXoc  was  iruXig  AlyvvTov ; 
t)ut  whether  the  same  with  this  place,  I  cannot  determine. 

Over  against  Baal-zephon.]  This,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
name  of  a  town  also,  or  city ;  as  Ezekiel  the  tragedian  ex- 
pressly calls  it.  For  Baal  was  the  name  of  a  city,  (1  Chron. 
iv.  33.)  and  it  is  likely  there  being  more  of  the  same  name, 
this  was  called  ZepJion,  to  distinguisli  it  from  some  other 
Bfial  in  those  parts.  Either  because  it  lay  north,  or  had 
an  eminent  watch-tower  in  it.  There  are  those  indeed, 
who,  following  the  Jewish  doctors,  (see  Selden  de  Diis  Syr. 
Syntagm.  i.  cap.  3.)  imagine  there  was  an  image  of  Baal 
set  up  by  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  by  Pharaoh's  order,  near 
this  Arabian  gulf,  to  hinder  the  Israelites  in  their  passage. 
And  Varenius  doth  not  quite  disallow  this :  for  he  takes 
Baal-zephon  to  have  been  a  great  plain,  into  Avhich  they 
were  to  enter,  by  the  chaps  of  Pihahiroth :  in  which  an  idol 


was  worshipped,  which,  looking  from  the  Red  Sea  towards 
the  north,  was  called  the  lord  of  the  north ;  as  Baal-ze- 
phon imports.  And  Kircher  seriously  maintains  it  had  a 
power  of  fascination,  to  stop  the  Israelites  in  their  journey ; 
which  there  is  no  ground  to  believe.  For  such  images, 
made  under  a  certain  constellation,  to  avert  evil  things,  &c. 
were  not  now  in  use  :  being  no  older,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  think,  than  the  time  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  who 
was  the  first  inventor  of  them. 

Ver.  3.  For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  qf  Israel.] 
Here  he  gives  the  reason  for  this  order;  that  Pharaoh  might 
be  enticed  to  pursue  them,  imagining  they  were  in  such  dif- 
ficulties that  they  could  not  avoid  falling  into  his  hands. 

Tltey  are  entangled  in  the  land.]  Perplexed,  or  dubious; 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

The  wilderness  hath  shut  them,  in.]  They  were  cooped 
up,  he  thought,  by  the  sea,  and  by  craggy  mountains,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass ;  especially  being  en- 
CHmbered  with  a  multitude  of  women,  children,  and  cattle. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.]  He  had 
hardened  it  before,  (ix.  12.  x.  1.)  but  now  ordered  things 
so,  that  he  was  more  senseless  than  ever  he  had  been.  For 
having  lately  felt  such  a  heavy  stroke  upon  all  the  first- 
l)om,  as  mollified  his  heart  for  the  present,  and  moved  him  to 
let  Israel  go;  it  was  the  highest  degree  of  infatuation  not  to 
fear,  (as  formerly  they  had  done,  xii.  .33.)  that  the  next  blow 
(if  he  pursued  them)  would  be  at  himself  and  his  followers. 

And  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host.]  Shew  my  power  and  justice  in  their  destruction. 
Which  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  had  they  died  of 
the  pestilence,  when  the  cattle  died  of  the  murrain,  and 
Pharaoh's  heart  was  first  hardened,  as  it  was  by  harden- 
ing him  so  far  as  to  follow  the  Israelites  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  he  and  his  whole  host  were  overthrown :  which 
made  the  terror  of  the  Lord's  wrath  maiufest  to  all  the 
world. 

That  the  Egyptians  may  know  tliat  I  am  the  Lord.] 
Have  the  greatest  demonstration  of  my  irresistible  power, 
(vii.  5.)  For  the  more  strange  the  infatuation  was,  which 
led  Pharaoh  and  his  host  to  such  an  ignominious  death, 
the  more  apt  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  remained  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  therein. 

And  they  did  so.]  They  marched  to  this  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  Nisan  ;  which  was  their  third  day's  journey. 
Jacobus  Capellus  thinks  they  rested  this  day,  being  the  sab- 
bath, and  came  not  hither  till  the  eighteenth. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  loas  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that  the  people 
fled.]  Some  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  along  with 
them,  (xii.  38.)  seeing  this  strange  turn,  it  is  likely,  forsook 
the  Israelites,  and  returned  to  Pharaoh,  to  inform  him  that 
they  had  lost  their  way  ;  and  were  shifting  for  themselves 
by  flight  into  dangerous  places.  Or,  as  it  is  commonly 
interpreted,  some  spies,  which  Pharaoh  had  upon  them, 
seeing  them  leave  the  way  to  Horeb,  whitlier  they  desired 
to  go  three  days' journey  to  oflbr  sacrifice;  concluded  they 
never  intended  to  return  to  Egypt,  but  would  rUn  quite 
away  from  them.  This  news,  we  may  suppose,  was 
brought  to  Pharaoh  on  the  eighteenth  day. 

And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  was 
turned  against  the  people.]  They  had  quite  forgot  their  late 
fears,  (xii.  33.)  which  made  such  a  change  in  them,  they 
would  not  sutler  the  Israelites  to  stay  any  longer  in  their 
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country :  but  those  fears  being  vanished,  their  minds  al- 
tered ao^ain,  and  they  repented  they  had  dismissed  them. 

And  said,  IVhat  have  we  done  that  we  have  let  Israel  go 
from  serving  us  ?]  What  a  gross  error  have  we  committed, 
in  losing  the  labour  of  so  many  slaves  ?  Covetousness,  as 
I  have  observed,  often  had  a  principal  hand  in  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot.]  Caused  it  imme- 
diately to  be  made  ready:  which  we  may  suppose  was 
done  on  the  nineteenth  day,  when  he  began  to  pursue  them. 

And  took  his  people  with  him.J  All  that  were  wont  to 
attend  him  on  such  occasions. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots.]  The 
best  chariots  in  Egypt,  which  were  always  ready  prepared 
for  such  expeditions. 

And  all  the  clmriots  of  Egypt.]  That  could  be  got  ready 
on  a  sudden :  for  he  had  not  time  to  muster  all  his  force ; 
but  made  all  the  haste  possible,  lest  the  Israelites  should 
get  out  of  the  straits  wherein  they  were,  and  go  so  far 
away  that  he  could  not  overtake  them.  For  which  reason 
be  pursued  them  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  who  could 
make  larger  marches  than  the  Israelites  on  foot.  The 
strength  also  of  this  kingdom  consisted  in  chariots,  which 
carried  men  in  them,  who  fought  out  of  them.  And  every 
one  knows  that  Egypt  abounded  with  horses,  as  well  as 
chariots ;  and  that  they  were  accounted  very  strong  in  these ; 
(Isa.  xxxi.  1.)  yet  Bochartus  thinks  all  besides  the  six  hun- 
dred chariots  royal  were  only  carriages  for  their  baggage. 
(Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.) 

And  captains  over  every  one  of  them.]  This  shews  there 
were  men  in  them,  and  that  to  every  chariot  there  belonged 
a  troop  of  horsemen  (we  know  not  of  what  number)  who 
were  commanded  by  a  captain.  The  Hebrews  say  there 
were  fifty  thousand  horsemen :  the  Arabians  make  them  as 
many  more. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt.]  As  he  said  he  would,  (ver.  4.) 

And  he  pursued  after  the  children  of  Israel.]  Of  all  the 
infatuated  resolutions  (to  use  the  words  of  a  famous  divine 
of  our  own,  Dr.  Jackson,  book  x.  chap.  11.)  that  either 
king  or  people  adventured  on,  the  pursuing  of  the  Israelites 
with  such  a  mighty  army,  after  they  had  most  earnestly  en- 
treated and  urged  them  to  leave  their  country,  may  well 
seem  to  every  inditferent  reader  the  most  stupid.  And  so 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  justly  censures  it:  (xix. 
3.)  "  For  whilst  they  were  yet  mourning  and  making  la- 
mentations at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  they  added  another 
foolish  device,  and  pursued  them  as  fugitives  whom  they 
had  entreated  to  be  gone."  Yet  Josephus  gives  good  hints, 
that  even  this  effect  of  Divine  infatuation,  was  but  such  as 
hath  seized  upon  worldly-wise  princes  and  statesmen  in 
former  ages,  and  may  hereafter  be  inflicted  upon  more. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand.] 
Boldly  and  with  a.ssured  confidence ;  not  sneakingly,  like 
slaves  or  fugitives.  So  Onkelos  understood  it,  when  he 
translated  it  bareheaded,  i.  e.  confidently,  fearing  nothing; 
having  been  delivered  and  conducted  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  God ;  as  it  is  often  repeated,  (xiii.  9. 14. 16.)  unto  which 
some  refer  this  phrase,  and  not  to  the  Israelites.  (See  Dru- 
sins,  lib.xvi.  Observat.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  9.  But  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them.]  This  did 
not  discoiiragc  Pharaoh  and  his  servants :  who,  perhaps. 


were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Syrians :  who  fancied  the 
God  of  Israel  might  not  be  alike  powerful  in  all  places ; 
but  though  he  was  stronger  than  their  gods  in  the  hills,  yet 
they  might  be  too  hard  for  him  in  the  plain,  (1  Kings  xx. 
23.)  So  the  Egyptians,  who  had  seen  how  much  superior 
Moses  was  to  their  magicians,  might  possibly  thus  reason 
with  themselves  (as  the  same  learned  doctor  expresses  it), 
"  Who  knows  whether  all  this  power  was  given  unto  Moses 
to  be  exercised  only  within  the  meridian  or  climes  of  Egypt ; 
or  whether  his  commission  extend  over  Palestine  and  Mi- 
dian  V  They  presumed,  at  least,  that  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews  had  not  granted  Moses  such  a  command  over 
the  armies  or  host  of  men  (though  he  had  done  wonders 
among  reasonless  creatures),  as  the  king  of  Egypt  had : 
because  the  Israelites,  they  knew,  had  no  skill  in  feats  of 
arms,  no  captains  of  infantry,  and  no  cavalry  at  all,  no 
weapons  or  engines  of  war;  of  all  which  the  Egyptians  had 
great  abundance.  Upon  these,  or  some  such-like  presump- 
tions, and  vain  collections,  they  became  fool-hardy,  and 
desperately  resolute  to  be  revenged  upon  the  children  of 
Israel,  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  their  leaders, 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

All  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen, 
and  his  army.]  By  this  it  appears  that  there  were  both 
horse  and  foot,  who  pursued  them ;  though  it  is  likely  the 
foot  were  mounted,  to  make  the  greater  speed. 

And  overtook  them,  encamping  by  the  sea,  &c.]  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  Nisan,  towards  evening,  they  had  got  within 
sight  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  just  settling  their  camp 
where  God  directed  them,  (ver.  2.)  having  had  no  time  to 
rest  themselves  after  so  long  a  march. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  &c.]  So  that  the 
Israelites  could  discern  with  how  great  a  force  the  Egyp- 
tians were  about  to  attack  them. 

They  were  sore  afraid.]  They  who  had  marched  hither 
with  a  high  hand,  (ver.  8.)  full  of  alacrity  and  courage, 
now  on  a  sudden  were  so  dismayed,  that  their  spirits  sunk 
within  them.  For  they  had  not  a  settled  confidence  and 
resolution  wrought  in  them,  by  all  the  wonders  God  had 
done  for  them :  but,  though  whilst  they  thought  Pharaoh 
disheartened  to  meddle  any  more  with  them,  they  went  on 
boldly ;  now  their  hearts  began  to  fail  them,  when  they  saw 
him  at  their  backs.  For  they  were  unfit  for  war,  weary 
also,  and  in  a  very  bad  place. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the  Lord.]  This 
had  been  the  proper  remedy  against  their  fears,  if,  in  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  what  God  had  often  done  for  them,  they 
had  humbly  beseeched  him  to  deliver  them  in  this  great 
strait :  which  was  as  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  to  work  all  the 
miracles  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  But  these  cries  seem,  by 
what  follows,  to  have  been  rather  the  effect  of  despair,  than 
of  hope  in  God:  such  shrieks  as  naturally  proceed  from 
men  when  they  are  ready  to  perish.  Pellieanus,  indeed, 
thinks,  that  by  the  children  of  Israel  is  meant  such  as  were 
good  among  them,  who  fell  to  their  prayers,  when  the  rest 
fell  to  railing,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  But  such 
words  comprehend  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  not 
only  the  better  sort. 

Ver.  11.  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou 
taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?]  This  is  veiy  sar- 
castical  and  reproachful  language  ;  arguing  the  height  of 
discontent,  or  rather  of  rage  against  their  Deliverer.  From 
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whence  we  may  I^am  the  Wicked  temper  of  those  who  are 
ungrateful  and  unmindful  of  benefits. 

JVhere/ore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  out  of 
Egypt  ?]  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  very  same  temper 
witli  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  remembrance  what  they 
had  lately  felt,  nor  made  any  reflections  on  what  God  had 
done  in  a  wonderful  manner  among  them.  This  neglect  of 
God  bred  such  a  hardness  of  heart  in  them  and  their  pos- 
terity, as  was  in  Pharaoh  and  his  people ;  which  provoked 
God  to  harden  them,  in  the  same  manner,  to  their  utter  de- 
struction. For,  as  the  apostle  observes,  "  God  hath  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  harden- 
eth,"  (Rom.  ix.  18.)  His  mercy,  that  is,  was  not  so  tied 
to  them,  because  they  were  Abraham's  seed,  but  he  could 
and  would  harden  them,  as  he  had  done  Pharaoh,  if  they 
proved  as  obstinate  as  he  was. 

Ver.  12.  Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in 
Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  alone,  &c.]  Do  not  increase  our 
miseries,  by  attempting  in  vain  to  deliver  us.  This  they 
seem  to  have  said,  after  the  first  message  Moses  and  Aaron 
delivered  to  Pharaoh:  which  only  moved  him  to  lay 
greater  burdens  on  them,  (v.  21.  vi.  9.) 

For  it  had  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness.'}  This  is  the  language 
of  base  and  servile  spirits ;  who  chose  rather  to  live  mise- 
rably than  die  gloriously  in  pursuit  of  their  liberty. 

Ver.  13.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  ye  not.} 
These  words  argue  a  most  admirable  spirit  that  was  in 
Moses  :  who  was  neither  angry  with  them,  nor  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  Pharaoh :  but  meekly  and  sedately  ex- 
horts them  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  trust  in  God ; 
who,  he  assured  them,  would  perfect  what  he  had  begun 
for  them. 

Stand  still,  &c.]  I  do  not  desire  you  should  do  anything 
else,  but  only  hope  in  God ;  and  wait  to  see  what  he  will 
do  for  you  before  this  day  be  done. 

For  the  Egyptians  whom  you  have  seen  to  day,  ye  shall 
see  them  again  no  more  for  ever.}  Never  see  them  more,  as 
they  saw  them  now,  alive ;  though  they  saw  them  lie  dead 
(ver.  30.)  after  their  overthrow  in  the  sea.  For  the  power 
of  Egypt  was  so  shattered  by  that  loss,  and  they  were  so 
confounded  by  it,  that  we  never  read  of  the  least  inclina- 
tion in  them  to  attempt  any  thing  upon  the  Israelites, 
though  they  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  14.  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you.}  He  would  not 
have  them  discouraged  for  want  of  arms,  because  they 
should  have  no  need  of  them :  God  himself  undertaking  to 
defend  them,  and  to  discomfit  their  enemies. 

And  ye  shall  hold  your  peace.}  Be  still,  and  do  nothing : 
not  so  much  as  strike  one  stroke.  Or,  as  some  understand 
it,  do  you  forbear  your  cries.  Or,  he  will  silence  all  your 
murmurings. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.}  See  ver.  1. 

Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?}  He  doth  not  blame  him 
for  crying  unto  him  for  help ;  but  bids  him  continue  his 
prayer  no  longer,  for  he  would  do  as  he  desired.  Greg. 
Nyssen  calls  this  aXoAjiroe  icpawyi),  a  cry  without  a  voice ;  a 
silent  cry  without  speaking  a  word,  (de  Vita  Mosis,  p. 
175.) 

Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.} 
Towards  the  sea,  before  which  they  lay  encamped,  (ver. 
2.9.) 


Ver.  16.  But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
handover  the  sea.}  By  that  rod  vrherewitli  he  had  done  such 
wonders  in  Egypt,  he  bids  him  believe  he  would  work  a 
passage  for  them,  even  through  the  sea. 

And  divide  it..}  Command  that  it  be  divided,  and  I  will 
effect  it.  For  so  it  is  explained,  ver.  21.  nor  could  it  be 
done  by  any  power  but  God's. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea.}  See  ver.  21,  22. 

Ver.  17.  And  I,  behold  I,  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them.}  The  Lord  would 
have  this  noted,  as  a  special  judgment  of  his  upon  them. 
For  of  all  the  hardenings  or  infatuations  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  this  was  the  greatest 
and  strongest,  that  they  should  adventure  to  follow  the 
Israelites,  when  they  saw,  or  might  have  perceived,  the 
Red  Sea  to  open  her  bosom,  to  give  the  children  of  Israel 
a  passage. 

And  I  will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host,  &c.]  By  giving  them  such  an  overthrow,  as  shall  mag- 
nify both  my  power  and  my  justice  in  their  destruction. 
All  the  former  judgments  upon  their  cattle,  or  corn,  and 
the  annoyances  on  their  bodies  by  frogs,  and  lice,  and 
blains,  were  the  just  awards  (as  the  forenamed  Dr.  Jack- 
son speaks)  of  God's  punitive  justice  upon  Pharaoh  and 
his  servants,  for  the  wrongs  that  he  had  done  to  his  peo- 
ple, by  bringing  them  into  undeserved  bondage.  But  he 
had  not  yet  called  them  to  an  exact  account,  for  making 
away  so  many  infant  males  of  the  Hebrews  as  they  drowned 
in  the  river.  For  that  innocent  blood  he  reckons  with  them 
now,  and  made  them  the  executioners  of  his  vengeance  on 
themselves,  by  giving  them  over  to  their  own  proud  pre- 
sumptions of  good  success,  in  pursuing  those  whom  they 
had  lately  beseeched  to  depart  out  of  their  land. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.}  See  ver.  4. 

When  I  have  gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  upon  his 
chariots,  &c.]  By  overthrowing  them  in  the  Red  Sea ;  that 
the  blood  of  the  Hebrew  infants  might  be  required  of  them, 
according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  most  exquisite 
rule  (as  the  abovementioned  author  speaks)  of  punitive 
justice. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  which  went  before 
the  camp,  removed  and  went  behind  them.}  The  Lord  him- 
self is  said  to  go  before  them,  xiii.  -21.  (See  there.)  But 
we  must  understand,  that,  where  the  Lord  is,  he  is  attended 
by  his  angels.  Some  of  which  were  sent  from  the  Sche- 
chinah,  which  was  in  the  cloud,  to  conduct  the  Israelites, 
and  take  care  of  them.  The  Jews  take  this  angel  to  have 
been  Michael,  as  we  read  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  42.  "  He 
sent  Michael  the  great  prince,"  &c.  for  so  he  is  called, 
Dan.  xii.  1.  Others  say  it  was  Gabriel.  But  which  so- 
ever of  them  it  was,  he  was  only  the  commander  of  that 
host,  which  by  the  Lord's  commandment  went  before  the 
Israelites  to  fight  for  them.  The  Jews  call  him  by  the  pro- 
per name  of  Metraton ;  because  he  marked  out  their  camp 
for  them  where  they  were  to  stay;  and  described  their  way 
in  their  journey  to  their  several  stations;  especially  here 
in  the  Red  Sea.  (Vid.  Buxtorf.  Histor.  Area;,  cap.  14.  p. 
131,  &c.) 

And  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face, 
&c.]  This,  it  ia  evident,  was  done  in  the  day-time,  before 
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the  night  came :  for  the  cloud  appeared  only  in  the  day ; 
in  the  night  there  was  the  appearance  of  fire. 

And  stood  behind  them.]  To  protect  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  at  their  backs,  (ver.  9, 10.)  but,  by 
the  intervention  of  this  cloud,  quite  lost  the  sight  of  them; 
as  it  follows,  ver.  20. 

It  may  be  noted  here  therefore  once  for  all,  that  there 
were  several  uses  of  this  cloud.  First,  to  guide  them  in 
their  journey.  Secondly,  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  the  wilderness ;  where  there  were  few  trees,  and 
no  houses  to  shelter  them.  Thirdly,  to  defend  them  from 
their  enemies,  that  they  might  not  assault  them.  And  lastly, 
God  from  hence,  when  there  was  occasion,  spake  with 
Moses.  For,  it  is  plain,  he  appeared  in  this  cloud,  (Deut. 
xxxi.  15.)  And  from  thence  talked  with  Moses,  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  9,  10.)  And  out  of  it  called  for  Aaron  and  Miriam 
to  come  before  him,  (Numb.  xii.  5.) 

Ver.  20.  And  it  came  to  pass  between  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel.]  This  was  done,  as  I 
said,  in  the  day-time :  and  in  the  next  words  Moses  in- 
forms us  how  it  appeared  in  the  night. 

And  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them.]  i.  e.  To  the 
Egyptians. 

But  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these.]  To  the  Israelites. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  both  a  cloud  and  a  fire  :  being 
dark  on  the  one  side,  next  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  bright 
and  shining  on  the  other  side,  next  the  Israelites.  So  that 
they  might  see  their  way,  and  the  Egyptians  not  see  them, 
nor  come  near  them  (as  it  here  follows)  all  the  night. 

Ver.  21.  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea.] 
Having  his  rod  in  his  hand,  (ver.  16.)  This  was  done  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night 

And  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back.]  By  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  was  pre- 
sent, and  employed  his  angel  (ver.  19.)  in  this  work.  As 
it  is  well  explained  by  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  42  "The  holy 
blessed  God  appeared  in  his  glory  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fled 
back,"  &c.  So  the  Psalmist  understood  it,  (Ixxvii.  16.) 
"  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee :  they 
were  afraid,"  &c.  And,  (ver.  19.)  "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  thy  paths  in  the  great  waters,"  &c. 

By  a  strong  east  wind.]  Or  rather  a  south  wind,  as  the 
LXX.  translate  the  Hebrew  word  kadim.  Which,  though 
it  properly  signify  the  east,  yet  in  many  places  it  is  used, 
as  Bochart  hath  demonstrated,  for  the  south,  (par.  ii.  Hie- 
rozoic.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.) 

All  that  night.]  All  the  forepart  of  the  night. 

And  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  tlie  waters  were  divided.] 
Or  rather,  after  the  wafers  were  divided,  as  Bochart  shews 
it  should  be  translated.  Thus  Isa.  Ixiv.  5.  "  Thou  art 
wroth,  and  we  have  sinned;"  the  meaning  is,  "for  we  have 
sinned,"  as  Kimchi,  and  we  ourselves  also  there  translate 
it.  (Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  409.) 

Dry  land]  The  memory  of  this  was  preserved  by  the 
heathen,  as  we  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  iii.)  riapa  St 
rote  trXrimov  KaToiKovaiv  'l\5!vo^dyoig  TrapaSiSorai  \6yo^,  &C. 
"  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Icthyophagi,  who  border 
upon  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  had  received  £k  ^rpoyovwv, 
from  their  progenitors,  and  was  preserved  unto  that  time ; 
how  that,  upon  a  great  recess  of  the  sea,  every  place  of 
that  guHYKoATTou)  was  quite  dry;  and  the  sea  falling  to  the 
opposite  part,  the  bottom  of  it  appeared  green  (from  the 


weeds,  I  suppose,  that  were  in  it),  but  returning  back  with 
a  mighty  force,  possessed  again  its  former  place."  No  man 
is  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  this  is  a  description  of  the 
miraculous  work  of  God  for  the  Israelites  :  the  memory  of 
which  those  barbarous  people  did  not  sufl"er  to  perish,  but 
propagated  it  to  their  posterity;  as  Bochart  well  observes 
in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  29.  The  Egyptians  indeed,  we 
may  well  think,  endeavoured  to  blot  out  the  memory  of 
this  shameful  overthrow,  and  kept  no  record  of  it ;  for 
Diodorus,  it  seems,  could  learn  nothing  of  it  among  them 
(though  he  lived  a  considerable  time  there),  but  received 
this  intelligence  from  the  poor  Icthyophagi,  among  whom 
this  tradition  was  carefully  preserved. 

Tlie  waters  were  divided]  Into  twelve  parts  (ttc  SwSt ko 
o8oi/c)j  according  to  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  the  tra- 
dition is  in  Epiphanius  Haeres.  Ixiv.  n.  6.  9.  which  he  had 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  affirm  the  same  in  Pirke  Eliezer, 
cap.  42.  And  Kimchi  mentions  it  upon  Psalm  cxxxvi.  13. 
where,  because  God  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Red  Sea 
into  parts,  they  fancy  there  were  twelve  divisions ;  every 
one  defended  Avith  a  wall  of  water.  But  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  in  these  words,  nor  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  19. 
where  paths  being  in  the  plural  number,  they  thence  also 
deduce  the  same  conceit,  of  a  several  path  to  every  tribe. 
See  Simeon  de  Muis  on  that  place. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Israelites  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.]  About  the  second  watch  of  the  night  (which  was  at 
midnight),  and  about  break  of  day  they  were  got  quite 
through. 

Upon  the  dry  ground.]  This  was  not  looked  upon  by 
the  ancient  heathen  as  incredible:  for  Homer  makes 
Neptune  driving  his  chariot  upon  the  waves  ;  and  the  sea 
with  drawing  its  waters.  And  the  waters  of  Scamander 
being  swelled  to  destroy  Achilles,  he  makes  to  be  dried  up 
by  Vulcan.  As  Nonnus  also  makes  Bacchus  drying  up 
Hydaspes  ;  and  smiting  Orontes  with  his  Thyrsus  to  have 
gone  over  it.  (See  the  learned  Huetius  in  his  Quaestiones 
Alnetanae,  p.  206,  &c.) 

And  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left.]  The  strong  east  wind  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  cutting  of  the  waters  in  two  ;  though  not 
without  the  help  of  angelical  powers.  But  I  do  not  see, 
how  it  could  do  any  thing  to  the  compacting  of  the  waters 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fluid,  but  firm 
as  a  wall  or  bank  on  each  side  of  them,  (see  xv.  8.)  which 
was  efl'ected  wholly  by  the  angelical  ministry  ;  who  upheld 
the  waters  in  that  solid  posture,  till  the  Israelites  were  got 
quite  out  of  the  sea. 

It  hath  been  an  old  question,  whether  they  went  quite 
cross  the  lied  Sea,  or  only  fetched  a  compass,  and  came 
out  upon  the  same  shore  from  which  they  went  in.  The 
Hebrew  doctors  are  of  opinion,  that  they  did  not  go  over 
to  the  opposite  shore :  but  making  a  kind  of  semicircle, 
found  themselves,  when  they  came  out,  in  the  same  coun- 
try where  they  were  before:  their  reasons  are,  because 
they  could  not  in  so  small  a  time  have  marched  so  far ;  for 
in  the  narrowest  place,  that  gulf  is  twelve  or  fifteen  Ger- 
man miles  over;  so  that  they  could  not  all  have  passed 
through  in  less  than  three  or  four  days,  as  David  Chytraeus 
makes  the  computation.  But  especially,  because  Moses 
expressly  makes  their  next  station  to  be  in  the  wilderness 
of  Etham,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8.)  in  which,  place  they  were  the 
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day  before  they  came  to  the  sea,  (Exod.  xiii.  20.)    There- 
fore they  were  still  in  tlic  same  wilderness. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  8ic.]  Imagining,  perhaps,  they 
were  still  upon  the  land,  or  on  the  shore  where  the  sea  was 
retired ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  not  .suffering  them  to  see 
the  mountains  of  water  on  each  side  :  or  rather  their  minds 
being  so  intent  to  overtake  the  Israelites,  that  they  regard- 
ed nothing  else :  for  when  men  arc  engaged  in  a  fierce  chase 
of  any  thing,  with  eager  desires  and  confident  hopes  of  it, 
it  takes  up  all  their  thoughts,  and  makes  them  overlook 
what  lies  before  their  eyes.  Thus  by  their  own  violent 
passions  and  proud  imaginations,  God  blinded  their  minds, 
and  hardened  their  hearts,  (as  he  said  he  would,  ver.  17.) 
to  rush  into  their  own  destruction. 

Ver.  24.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  morning  watch.] 
The  Romans,  and  the  Hebrews  also,  divided  the  night  into 
four  parts,  containing  three  hours  a-piece.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  which  the  guard  of  soldiers,  who  kept  watch  by 
night,  was  changed ;  and  thence  they  were  called  watches. 
Two  of  them  we  find  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  xii.  38.  and 
St.  Mark  mentions  them  all,  (xiii.  35.)  and  particularly  the 
fourth  watch,  (Mark  vi.  48.)  called  here  the  morning  watch; 
which  was  the  last  of  them ;  between  day-break  and  the 
morning. 

The  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.}  He 
frowned  upon  them ;  as  we  speak  now  in  our  language. 
tor  in  Scripture,  Grod  is  said  sometimes  to  look  upon  those 
whom  he  is  about  to  punish,  (Psalm  civ.  32.  Amos  ix.  4. 
Habakkuk  iii.  6.) 

Through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  cloud.]  By  this  it  is 
manifest  there  was  but  one  pillar,  which  had  difl"erent  ap- 
pearances :  and  that  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty, 
was  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  also  very  probable,  that  whereas 
the  cloudy  part  of  the  pillar  had  been  towards  the  Egyp- 
tians hitherto,  now  it  turned  the  other  side  towards  them : 
and  the  fiery  part  appearing,  let  them  see  the  danger  where- 
in they  were ;  and  by  its  amazing  brightness  perfectly  con- 
founded them.  So  Philo  seems  to  have  understood  it,  when 
he  saith  (lib.  iii.  de  Vita  Mosis)  that  "  from  the  cloud  that 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  Israelites,  there  shone  a  fiery  ap- 
pearance of  the  Deity."  Which  may  well  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Lord's  looking  through  the  pillar  of  fire. 

And  troubled  the  hosts  of  the  Egyptians.]  This  glorious 
light,  I  suppose,  flashing  in  their  faces,  put  them  into  a 
consternation.  But  Josephus  adds,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  second  book  of  Antiquities,  that  there  was  a  dreadful 
storm  or  tempest,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  hailstones 
from  the  cloud,  which  put  them  into  the  greatest  disorder ; 
a.s  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  Hither  Dr.  Hammond 
refers  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  (Ixxvii.  17, 18.)  "  The 
clouds  poured  out  water;  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound: 
thine  arrows  also  went  abroad.  The  voice  of  thy  thunder 
was  in  the  heaven:  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world,  the 
earth  trembled  and  shook,"  &c. 

Ver.  25.  And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels.]  Some  of  their 
wheels  were  broken  by  the  hailstones,  or  burnt  with  light- 
ning :  with  which,  it  is  likely,  their  hor.ses  were  so  aflVighted, 
that  they  fell  into  disorder;  and  one  chariot  running  against 
another,  some  of  their  wheels  were  taken  off. 

That  they  drave  heavily.]  They  could  scarce  move,  or 
bat  very  slowly,  when  their  wheels  wore  broken,  or  taken 


off:  and  those  wheels  that  remained  sunk  deep  into  the 
sand,  when  the  waters  returned  upon  it. 

So  that  the  Egyptians  said,  &c.]  They  cried  one  to 
another.  Let  us  give  over  the  pursuit. 

For  the  Lord fighteth  for  them,  &c.]  Now  Moses's  words 
were  made  good,  (ver.  14.)  and  the  Egyptians  themselves 
acknowledged  it,  (ver.  18.) 

Ver.  26.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  He  spake  io 
him  out  of  the  cloud,  where  the  Schechinah  was ;  as  I  have 
oiten  said. 

Stretch  out  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may 
return  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  &c.]  God  was  pleased 
to  use  the  ministry  of  Moses  in  the  drowning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  he  had  done  in  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  sea,  (ver.  16.  21.)  that  all  the  people  might  honour 
and  reverence  him,  and  be  obedient  to  his  direction. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength.]  The  sense 
is  truly  expressed  by  the  Vulgar,  the  sea  returned  to  its 
former  place.  The  great  walls,  or  heaps  of  water,  which 
were  on  each  side  of  them,  falling  down,  and  rushing  upon 
them  with  a  mighty  force,  overwhelmed  them,  and  filled 
the  whole  channel  as  before. 

When  the  morning  appeared.]  When  it  was  light. 

And  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it.]  They  were  so  frighted 
by  the  light  which  shone  in  their  faces,  and  by  the  thunder 
and  hail,  &c.  that  they  turned  back ;  and,  like  men  dis- 
tracted, run  and  met  the  waters,  which  came  tumbling 
down  upon  them. 

And  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.]  The  Hebrew  word  imports  throwing  down  with 
violence  and  precipitation :  and  may  be  translated,  threw 
them  headlong.  Artapanus  in  Eusebius  (lib.  ix.  Praepar. 
Evang.  cap.  27.)  tells  this  story  from  the  Heliopolitans, 
after  the  same  manner  that  Moses  doth:  only  he  makes 
some  of  them  to  have  been  killed  vrith  lightning,  and  the 
rest  drowned. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  cha- 
riots, &c.]  The  sea  returned  to  its  former  depth;  so  that 
they  were  swallowed  up. 

And  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after 
them.]  Some  have  fancied  that  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  did 
not  perish ;  but  only  so  many  of  them  as  pursued  the 
Israelites  into  the  sea ;  which  they  fancy  this  place  inti- 
mates some  did  not.  But  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  they 
all  came  into  the  sea  after  the  Israelites,  and  were  all 
drowned  in  it.  It  is  a  wilder  fancy,  that  Pharaoh  alone 
was  saved  by  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel ;  because 
he  cried  out,  as  he  had  done  heretofore, (ix.  27.)  "The 
Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked."  Thus 
the  author  of  Dibre  Hajamim  (or,  the  Life  and  Death-  of 
Moses),  who  says  they  transported  him  to  Nineveh,  where 
he  reigned  as  long  as  the  Israelites  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  same  is  related  by  other  such  fabulous  writers, 
who  are  soberly  confuted  by  Aben  Ezra  from  the  following 
words,  "  There  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them :" 
and  from  xv.  4. 19.  where  Moses  in  his  song  plainly  makes 
Pharaoh  to  have  perished  among  the  rest.  And  with  them 
an  old  Midrash  saith,  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
drowned,  who  had  been  tlie  great  instruments  of  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart.  (See  our  learned  J.  Gregory's  Observ. 
chap.  15.) 

Ver-  29.  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  on  dry  land, 
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&c.]  Or,  had  walked:  for  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  fancy,  that 
they  were  still  in  the  sea,  and  had  not  passed  quite  through 
it,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned.  For  which 
there  is  no  ^ound  but  this  word  walked  ;  which  may  as 
well  be  translated  in  the  time  perfectly  past,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. And  so,  I  doubt  not,  Moses  meant,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  safe  on  shore,  when  the  sea  returned  upon  the 
Egyptians. 

And  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them,  &c.]  See  ver. 
22. 

Ver.  30.  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel.']  As  he  had  pro- 
mised, (ver.  13.) 

That  day.]  Which  was  the  twenty- first  of  Nisan;  and 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  which,  by 
God's  command,  was  to  be  kept  holy,  (xii.  16.)  And  now 
there  was  a  very  great  reason  for  it :  and  for  that  triumph- 
ant hymn  wliich  they  sung  upon  this  solemnity,  (chap,  xv.) 
Mr.  Made  will  have  this  day  to  have  been  that  which  they 
afterward  kept  for  their  sabbath,  in  memory  of  their  re- 
demption out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bond- 
age. This  he  gathers  from  the  repetition  of  the  Decalogue 
in  the  fifth  of  Deuteronomy;  where,  leaving  out  the  reason 
for  this  commandment,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Moses  inserts  this  other  of  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt, 
as  the  ground  of  observing  that  seventh  day  rather  than  any 
other,  (ver.  15.)  "  Therefore  the  Lord  commanded  thee  to 
keep  the  sabbath ;"  namely,  not  for  the  quotum,  of  one  day 
in  seven  (of  that  there  was  another  reason,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  God  in  the  creation),  but  for  the  designation  of 
that  day,  after  the  preceding  six  days,  rather  than  any  other, 
(Discourse  xv.  p.  74.) 

And  Israel  saw  the  Egrjptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.] 
It  may  be  interpreted,  that,  as  they  stood  upon  the  sear 
shore,  they  saw  their  dead  bodies  floating  upon  the  waters. 
But  it  is  likely,  also,  that  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  and  by 
the  Divine  Providence,  many  of  their  bodies  were  cast  on 
shore,  that  the  Israelites  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
spoil,  and  especially  of  their  arms,  which  they  wanted,  and 
were  now  by  this  overthrow  furnished  withal. 

This  shore  was  inhabited  by  the  Icthyophagi,  among 
whom  the  memory  of  this  recess  and  return  of  the  sea  was 
preserved,  (as  I  observed  upon  ver.  21.)  and  unto  whom 
the  dead  bodies  were  given  for  food,  as  the  Psalmist  saith ; 
(Ixxiv.  14.)  that  is,  to  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  which 
peopled  the  neighbouring  wilderness.  This  was  done  by 
the  righteous  judgment  of  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews : 
who  made  this  proud  prince,  his  statesmen,  and  army,  a 
prey,  not  only  to  the  fishes  and  sea-monsters,  but  a  visible 
booty  (as  Dr.  Jackson  speaks)  to  the  promiscuous  sorts  of 
ravenous  creatures  which  inhabit  the  deserts. 

Ver.  -31.  And  Israel  saw  that  great  work,  &c.]  Of  making 
a  path  for  them  to  walk  on  dry  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  and  then  drowning  the  Egyptians  when  they  followed 
them  in  the  same  path. 

Arid  the  people  feared  the  Lord.]  They  beholding  and 
considering  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  which  appeared  in 
this  great  work ;  it  begat  in  them,  for  the  present,  high  and 
awful  thoughts  of  him,  and  devout  affections  to  him.  For 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  includes  all  religion.  Or,  if  we  take 
the  word /ear  in  a  restrained  sense,  for  a  dread  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty ;  the  meaning  is,  they  were  sensible  how  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  vain  it  is  to  oppose  his  authority^  to  set 


themselves  against  his  will,  or  slight  his  warnings,  as  Pha- 
raoh and  the  Egyptians  did. 

And  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses.]  Be- 
lieved the  promises  which  God  had  made  them  by  Moses, 
of  bringing  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (iii.  17.)  looking 
upon  Moses  as  a  servant  of  his,  who  faithfully  declared  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  unto  them. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Ver.  1.  jf  HEN  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
&c.]  Upon  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan,  as  I  said  before, 
which  was  the  last  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they 
came  safe  through  the  sea,  and  saw  the  Egyptians  drowned, 
they  sang  this  song  of  praise  to  God,  for  their  wonderful 
deliverance.  So  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Hebrews  is, 
and  there  is  great  ground  for  it. 

This  song.]  Called  the  song  of  Moses  tJie  servant  of  the 
Lord,  (Rev.  xv.  3.)  because  he  composed  it  by  a  Divine 
inspiration,  to  be  sung  by  all  the  people.  And  it  is  the 
most  ancient  song  of  which  there  is  any  memory. 

Unto  the  Lord.]  In  praise  of  the  Divine  power  and 
goodness;  which  remarkably  appeared  in  this  deliver- 
ance. 

Josephus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  of  his  Antiquities)  saith,  this 
song  is  composed  iv  c^ojUErpw  rovtf),  of  hexameter  verse: 
Avhich  Eusebius  represents  as  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
(lib.  xi.  de  Pra;par.  Evang.  cap.  3.)  But  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  made  out:  nor  what  St.  Jerome  saith  concern- 
ing such  songs ;  in  many  places.  And  after  all  the  pains 
that  Franc.  Gomarus  hath  taken  in  his  Lyra  Davidis,  to 
find  of  what  sort  of  niunbers  this  and  other  songs  in  Scrip- 
ture consist,  he  hath  not  given  any  satisfaction  to  learned 
men:  who  think  (as  Ludov.  Capellus  doth  in  his  Animad- 
versions on  that  book)  that  all  the  Bible  may  be  made 
verse,  according  to  his  method :  nay,  by  his  way  of  resolv- 
ing sentences,  all  the  orations  of  Tully  and  Demosthenes 
may  be  turned  into  verse,  of  some  sort  or  other.  The 
author  of  Sepher  Cosri  seems  to  me  to  deal  ingenuously, 
who,  when  the  king  of  Cosar  objects  to  them,  that  the 
songs  in  the  Bible  are  not  artificially  composed,  according 
to  numbers  and  quantities  of  feet  and  syllables,  makes  the 
Jew  answer.  That  the  Scripture  poetry  was  of  a  nobler 
sort,  not  formed  to  tickle  the  ear,  but  aifect  the  heart,  by 
great  height  and  elevation  of  the  sense,  together  with  lofty 
expressions,  whereby  men  were  moved  to  attend  to  it,  and 
to  keep  it  in  mind;  (par.  ii.  sect.  G9,  &c.)  And  so  much 
Abarbinel  acknowledges  upon  this  place,  "  that  no  such 
verses,  consisting  in  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables, 
are  to  be  found  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  Talmud  (either 
in  the  Mischna  or  the  Gemara),  but  are  of  later  invention 
among  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabians  and  other  na- 
tions among  whom  they  dwelt  in  this  long  captivity.  Yet 
in  the  Scripture  poetry,  there  is  a  certain  disposition  of 
words,  which  makes  them  melodious,  and  fit  to  be  sung  to 
musical  instruments ;  and  so  sententious,  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  remembered  than  simple  narrations :  though 
now,  after  so  many  ages,  they  cannot  reduce  this  poetry  to 
rules."  He  tries  indeed  to  bring  this  song  under  certain 
regulations;  fancying  that  it  consists  of  eight  orders  or 
ranks  (as  he  calls  them),  two  of  which  are  very  short,  and 
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two  very  long;  and  four  of  a  middle  size  :  which  he  prose- 
cutes with  much  subtlety,  but  with  little  satisfaction. 

And  spake,  saying,  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  Every 
one  joined  in  this  song  of  praise ;  which  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased : — 

Ver.  1.  "  We  will  joyfully  praise  the  Lord;  for  he  hath 
in  a  most  illustrious  and  magnificent  manner  shewn  his 
power;  by  throwing  horse  and  men,  when  they  little  thought 
of  it,  into  the  sea. 

Ver.  2.  "  It  is  he  who  hath  given  us  this  victory,  and 
therefore  he  is  to  be  praised  and  acknowledged  as  our  de- 
liverer. He  is  our  most  gracious  and  mighty  God;  for 
whom  we  will  prepare  a  tabernacle  wherein  to  worship 
him.  Our  fathers  had  great  experience  of  his  goodness, 
and  therefore  we  are  the  more  bound  to  make  him  our 
most  thankful  acknowledgments,  and  give  him  the  highest 
praises. 

Ver.  3.  "  There  is  none  can  stand  before  the  Lord,  who 
hath  perfectly  subdued  our  enemies;  and  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  promises  to  his  servants. 

Ver.  4.  "  For  he  hath  cast  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  cha- 
riots, and  great  commanders,  into  the  sea,  as  easily  as  one 
sends  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow. 

Ver.  5.  "  They  are  buried,  and  shall  rise  up  no  more. 

Ver. 6.  "Thou  hast  manifested  thy  omnipotence,  O  Lord, 
most  magnificently :  it  was  thy  irresistible  power,  O  Lord, 
which  dashed  in  pieces  such  mighty  enemies. 

Ver.  7.  "  It  was  a  work  of  thy  most  excellent  power ; 
which  will  be  ever  magnified  in  the  overthrow  of  such 
adversaries,  with  whom  thou  no  sooner  shewedst  thyself 
displeased,  but  they  vanished  as  stubble  doth  before  the 
flame. 

Ver.  8.  "  Thou  didst  but  give  the  command,  and  by  a 
vehement  wind  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  divided  and 
heaped  up,  so  that  they  swelled  into  little  mountains ;  and 
were  compact  like  a  wall  which  was  upheld  from  falling 
down,  till  the  people  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Ver.  9.  "  Our  enemies  pursued  us  with  a  full  confi- 
dence, that  they  should  overtake  and  make  a  prey  of  us ; 
and  after  they  had  satisfied  their  revenge  upon  us,  as  cer- 
tainly reduce  us  under  their  yoke,  as  they  drew  their  swords 
against  us. 

Ver.  10.  "  But  with  a  turn  of  the  wind  all  their  vain 
hopes  sunk  on  a  sudden,  together  with  themselves,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Ver.  11.  "There  are  none  among  all  that  are  called  gods, 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  that  are  comparable  to  thee,  O  Lord, 
whose  perfections  infinitely  transcend  all  other,  and  there- 
fore art  to  be  praised  with  the  greatest  fear  and  reve- 
rence ;  for  thy  very  works  are  wonderful,  and  to  be  had  in 
admiration. 

Ver.  12.  "  By  thy  mighty  power  they  were  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  into  which  they  sank. 

Ver.  13.  "  And  in  great  mercy  thou  hast  preserved  thy 
people,  whom  thou  hast  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  rescued 
from  cruel  servitude,  and  conducted,  by  a  mighty  provi- 
dence, towards  the  holy  land,  which  thou  hast  promised 
to  them,  there  to  dwell  among  them. 

Ver.  14.  "  And  why  should  we  doubt  of  our  coming 
thither  ?  The  fame  of  this  wonder  shall  go  before  us,  and 
strike  a  terror  into  the  most  valiant  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 


Ver.  15.  "  Nay,  all  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  they, 
shall  find  their  hearts  fail  theni,  and  become  as  weak  as 
water, 

Ver.  10.  "  Such  a  terror  shall  fall  upon  them,  that  they 
shall  be  no  more  able  to  stir  than  a  stone,  when  they  hear 
of  this  dreadful  execution  :  but  sufi"cr  thy  people,  O  Lord, 
to  pass  to  their  inheritance,  which  thou  hast  prepared  for 
them. 

Ver.  17.  "  Thither  .shalt  thou  bring  them,  and  there  make 
them  to  take  root  in  the  highest  mountains  of  that  country, 
where  thou  hast  designed  a  place  for  thine  own  dwelling, 
of  which  thy  power  also  will  lay  the  foundation. 

Ver.  18.  "  And  thou  shalt  do  more  wonders ;  since  thy 
dominion  and  power  endures  to  all  ages. 

Ver.  19.  "  For  who  can  dethrone  thee  ?  Who  in  the 
same  sea  hast  made  a  grave  to  bury  the  Egyptians,  and  a 
path  for  thy  people  Israel  to  walk  in,  as  if  they  had  been 
on  dry  ground." 

And  now  having  given  the  sense  of  the  song  in  this  para- 
phrase, it  may  be  proper  to  confirm  it,  by  the  explication 
of  some  phrases  in  it. 

Ver.  1.  Hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.]  The  Hebrew  word 
ramah  signifies  a  sudden  precipitation ;  when  they  were  in 
the  height  of  their  hopes  to  overtake  and  subdue  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  2.  He  is  my  God.]  Though  some  think  the  word  El 
to  be  a  contraction  of  Elohim,  yet  it  seems  to  be  derived 
from  ajal,  and  is  generally  thought  to  import  might  and 
strength.  But  I  have  taken  in  the  other  notion  of  good- 
ness also.    (See  ver.  11.) 

Prepare  him  a  habitation.]  As  if  they  thought  a  cloud 
too  mean  a  habitation  for  the  Divine  Glory,  they  resolve 
to  build  him  a  tabernacle :  just  as  David,  ashamed  he 
should  dwell  in  a  tabernacle,  designed  to  build  him  a 
temple. 

My  father's  God.]  i.  e.  Jacob's ;  of  whom  God  took  a 
singular  care,  both  before  and  after  he  came  into  Egypt. 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.]  i.  e.  Gets  great  vic- 
tories, as  the  Targum  expresses  it.  For  when  the  Hebrews 
would  express  any  eminent  quality,  they  put  the  word  isch 
before  it.  As  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  S3,  we  meet  with  this  very 
expression  concerning  Goliath,  "  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth  ;"  i.  e.  a  great  warrior.  And  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, David  is  called  both  isch  milchamah,  a  man  of  war, 
and  isch  toar,  a  man  of  form  or  beauty ;  i.  e.  a  beautiful 
or  comely  person,  as  we  translate  it,  1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  And 
in  this  very  book,  isch  de  varim,  a  mxin  of  words,  is  an 
eloquent  man. 

The  Lord  is  his  name.]  He  seems  to  allude  unto  that 
which  God  said  to  Moses,  when  he  first  appeared  to  him, 
(iii.  14—16.  vi.  3,  4.  6.) 

Ver.  4.  Pharaoh's  chariots.]  The  Hebrew  word  merca- 
vah,  comprehends  the  horses  by  which  they  were  drawn ; 
which  were  commonly  four  to  each  chariot,  as  Maimonides 
probably  gathers  from  1  Kings  x.  29.  Where  a  horse  is 
said  to  come  out  of  Egypt  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  shekels, 
and  a  chariot  at  six  hundred  ;  because  it  comprehended 
four  horses.    (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  70.) 

Chosen  captains.]  The  Hebrew  word  schalish  imports 
something  extraordinary ;  either  in  their  stature,  or  in 
their  command;  which  they  had,  perhaps,  over  three  squad- 
rons, as  we  now  speak.   But  Hen.  Valesius,  a  very  learned 
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man,  thinks  the  LXX.  rightly  translated  the  word  by  rpw- 
rdrac ;  which  he  translates  three  fighting  out  of  a  cJiariot. 
For  7rp&»ro(TTar»)c  and  Trapaardrrtg,  are  both  words  belonging 
to  military  discipline  (which  they  call  tactics),  and  rpia- 
TOTj/c  he  takes  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  rightly  rendered 
by  Rufinus,  terms  statores,  in  Euseb.  Histor.  Eccles.  lib. 
ix.  c.  9.  p.  358. 

Ver.  5.  Sank  to  the  bottom  as  a  stoneJ]  The  waters 
which  stood  up  like  a  wall,  falling  down  with  great  vio- 
lence upon  them,  they  sank  under  their  weight  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea ;  from  whence,  after  some  time,  they  rose 
up  again,  and  were  thrown  upon  the  shore,  (xiv.  30.) 
though  not  all  of  them;  but  some  seem  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.   (See  ver.  12.) 

Ver.  6.  Right  hand]  Is  frequently  used  for  the  height  of 
power  exerted  in  the  preservation  of  good  men,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  bad,  (Psalm  xx.  6.  xxi.  8.) 

Ver.  7.  In  the  greatness  of  thy  excellency,  &c.]  All  words 
being  too  low  to  declare  the  greatness  of  God's  power, 
which  appeared  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians ;  he  en- 
deavours to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  his  expressions,  to 
shew  how  much  he  admired  it. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath.]  He  seems  to  allude  unto 
God's  looking  upon  them  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of 
the  cloud,  (xiv.  24.)  and  to  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  thence. 

Ver.  8.  And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils.]  This  may 
relate  to  the  strong  wind  which  drove  the  sea  back, 
(xiv.  21.) 

The  waters  were  gathered  together.]  This  word  Aram,  or 
Haram,  signifies  to  heap  up  together :  from  whence  the  Ara- 
bians call  those  great  banks,  which  are  raised  to  keep  in 
waters  from  overflowing  a  country,  by  the  name  of  Areni, 
or  Harem,  as  Bochartus  hath  observed  in  his  Phaleg,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  26.  And  so  the  word  may  be  here  translated,  the 
waters  were  heaped  up  as  banks,  on  each  side  of  the 
Lsraelites. 

Ver.  9.  I  will  divide  the  spoil.]  It  belonged  to  kings, 
and  chief  commanders,  to  divide  the  spoil ;  as  Moses, 
David,  and  Joshua  did  among  the  soldiers. 

My  hand  shall  destroy  them.]  Or,  repossess  them  (as  it 
is  in  the  margin),  bring  them  back  to  their  slavery  in 
Egypt. 

Ver.  10.  Tliey  sank  like  lead.]  It  signifies  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  destruction:  for  a  talent  of  lead  sinks  in  a 
moment. 

Ver.  11.  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods?]  Or,  the 
mighty  ones,  as  it  is  in  the  margin.  For  Elim  is  the  plural 
of  El,  which  comes  from  Ejalah  (saith  the  author  of  Sepher 
Cosri),  which  Aenoies  fortitude  or  strength.  For  from  him 
proceeds  all  power  and  might :  but  is  himself  more  sub- 
lime and  eminent,  than  to  be  likened  to  any  other  power, 
according  to  these  words,  which  he  quotes  for  the  proof  of 
it,  (par.  iv.  sect.  3.) 

Fearful  in  praises.]  I  see  no  solidity  in  the  gloss  of  R. 
Eliezer,  that  Moses  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  because 
the  angels  praised  God  above  when  the  Israelites  praised 
him  below,  (Pirke  Eliez.  cap.  42.)  The  plain  meaning  is, 
that  he  ought  to  be  praised  with  the  greatest  reverence ; 
for  to  him  alone  (as  Conradus  Pellicanus  glosses)  belongs 
all  honour  and  glory,  who  can  never  enough  be  praised. 

Ver,  12.  The  earth  swallowed  them.]    They  who  were 
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drowned  in  the  sea  are  here  said  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  earth ;  just  as  Jonah  saith,  when  he  was  in  the  sea, 
that  "  he  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  him  for  ever,"  (ii.  6.) 
because  the  sea,  which  swallowed  both  him  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  R.  Eliezer  thinks  that 
they  being  thrown  upon  the  sea-shore,  (xiv.  30.)  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up.  Which  is 
possible  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  so  understanding  it. 
Rather  after  the  Israelites  had  spoiled  them,  the  sea  which 
had  cast  them  on  shore,  afterwards,  as  is  usual,  carried 
them  off  again,  and  buried  them  in  the  sand  or  mud. 

Ver.  13.  Thy  holy  habitation.]  The  country  where  God 
himself  intended  to  have  a  dwelling-place,  (ver.  17.) 

Ver.  14.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestina.]  The  Philistines 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  people  in  that  country 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  to  go,  and  therefore  here  men- 
tioned. 

Ver.  15.  The  dukes  of  Edom.]  Concerning  the  word 
alluphe,  see  Gen.  xxxvi.  18.  By  this  it  appears,  that 
Idumaea  was  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  dukes ; 
though  before  Mo.ses's  death  they  had  kings,  (Numb.  xx. 
14.)  For  they  often  changed  their  government,  as  I  ob- 
served upon  Gen.  xxxvi.  where  Moses  gives  an  account 
both  of  their  dukes  and  of  their  kings, 

Ver.  16.  Shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone.]  The  LXX.'trans- 
late  it  a7roX(3'w3-j)T(Do-ov,  turned  into  stones;  i.e.  so  struck 
with  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  that  they  remained  unmoveablo 
as  stones ;  having  no  heart  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan. 

Ver.  17.  The  mountain  of  thine  inheritance.]  Moses 
seems  to  have  foreseen,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  God 
would  place  his  habitation  upon  Mount  Sion.  Which  he 
understood,  perhaps,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  upon 
Mount  Moriah,  (Gen.  xxii.) 

Ver.  18.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.]  It  may 
signify,  that  when  they  came  thither,  they  would  always 
acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign,  who  had  done  such 
mighty  things  for  them. 

Ver.  19.  The  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots, 
&c.]  In  this,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  epiphonema  of  the 
song,  Moses  briefly  comprehends  the  whole  matter  of  it, 
and  makes  it  end  as  it  began. 

Ver.  20.  And  Miriam.]  Or,  as  the  LXX.,  the  Syriac, 
and  others  read  it,  Mariam :  which  some  think  comes  from 
marah,  which  signifies  bitterness  (as  the  Arabic  word 
marara  doth),  and  that  their  cruel  usage  by  Pharaoh,  espe- 
cially his  decree  that  all  the  male  children  should  be  slain, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  name  ;  for  it  made  their  life  bitter 
to  them,  as  the  text  saith,  (i.  14.)  Thus  the  author  of 
Dibre  Hajamim  (or,  of  the  Life  of  Moses)  and  our  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  and  others.  But  Le  Moine  guesses,  not  un- 
happily, that  it  signifies  as  much  as  marjam,  which  is,  in 
English,  a  drop  of  the  sea ;  from  which  tlie  story  of  Venus 
was  framed,  among  the  Greeks,  who  feigned  her  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  froth  of  the  sea,  which  gave  her  the  name 
of  Aphrodite.  The  fable  of  Diana  also,  as  well  as  Venus, 
had  no  other  original,  but  from  that  which  is  here  said  of 
Miriam  ;  as  Huetius  hath  probably  conjectured,  in  his 
Demonstratio  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  12.  sect.  4. 

The  prophetess.]  She  was  called  by  this  name,  I  sup- 
pose, because  she  had  a  gift  of  composing  hymns  in  praiso 
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of  tbe  Divine  Majesty,  which,  it  is  certain,  is  meant  some- 
times  hy prophesying  in  Scripture.  (Seel Sam.  x.5,6.yAnd 
tlius  among  the  Greeks,  a  prophet  and  a  poet  wore  the  same 
thing  ;  and  the  Latin  word  vates  signifies  both.  For,  as 
Quinctilian  saith,  (lib.  i.  cap.  10.)  music  was  had'  in  such 
Yeneration  iu  ancient  times,  that  "  iidem  musici,  et  vateS 
et  sapientes  judicarentur."  But  there  are  other  places  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  would  incline  one  to  think  that  she 
also  received  revelations  from  God,  for  the  direction  of 
the  people.  Particularly  Mich.  vi.  4.  where  she  is  men- 
tioned as  one  that  conducted  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  and  her 
own  words,  with  Aaron's,  (Numb.  xii.  2.)  '^  hath  not  the 
Lord  spoken  by  us  also  1"  Which  the  Lord  heard,  and 
doth  not  contradict,  but  rather  allow  to  be  true ;  though 
they  had  not  such  near  communication  with  him  as  Moses 
had,  (ver.  6.)  Perhaps  she  instructed  the  women,  as  Moses 
and  Aaron  did  the  men. 

The  sister  of  Aaron. 1  And  why  not  of  Moses  ?  The  com- 
mon answer  is,  that  Aaron  and  she  lived  longest  together ; 
Moses  ha^'ing  been  absent  from  them  forty  years.  Or,  per- 
haps, Moses  was  not  by  the  same  mother  which  Aaron 
and  Miriam  had.  She  was  married  to  Hur,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Josephus. 

Took  a  timbrel  in  her  hatid.^  So  the  manner  was  in  after- 
times  when  they  prophesied,  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6.  2.  Kings  iii. 
15.)  and  when  they  sang  hymns,  (Psalm  xxxiii.  2.  Ivii.  7,  8.) 
and  upon  any  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  (Judg.  xi.  34. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  From  which  we  may  learn,  how  ancient 
music  was  in  the  service  of  God :  there  being  nothing  in 
which  it  can  be  better  employed  than  in  his  praises.  There- 
fore it  was  no  part  of  the  gentile  idolatry,  that  they  used 
such  instruments  as  these  in  their  Divine  worship ;  but  they 
honoured  false  gods  in  that  manner,  that  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  had  done  the  true.  And  it  ought  to  have  a  re- 
mark set  upon  it,  that  this  way  of  praising  God  was  no 
part  of  the  Mosaical  institution ;  but  derived  from  more  an- 
cient times  before  the  law  was  given. 

And  all  the  women  went  out  after  her.}  To  join  with  her 
in  the  praises  of  God,  as  the  men  did  with  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  timbrels  and  dances.  As  they  played  with  these  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  so  their  whole  bodies  made  a  decent 
motion  with  their  feet.  Which  afterwards  tended  to  lasci- 
viousness,  but  anciently  was  very  grave,  and  so  becoming, 
that  such  dances  were  as  devout  expressions  of  joy,  as 
their  solemn  music.  This  appears  by  the  example  of 
David,  dancing  before  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought  up 
from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  in  a  joyful  procession  both 
of  men  and  women,  \vith  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  (1. 
Chron.  xv.  27 — 29.  Psalm  Ixviii.  26.)  From  which  pat- 
terns all  nations,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  made  danc- 
ing a  part  of  the  worship  of  their  gods ;  as  Huetius  observes, 
in  his  Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  6.  n.  2.  who 
ingeniously  conjectures,  in  another  place  of  that  work, 
(cap.  12.  n.  4.)  that  from  this  dancing  of  Miriam,  and  her 
companions,  on  the  sea-shore,  Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn 
to  Diana,  ascribes  to  her  i^iiKovra  xoprfriBa^  wKtavtvac,  three- 
score dancers,  the  daughters  of  the  ocean. 

Ver.  21.  And  Miriam  answered  them,  &c.]  i.  e.  She  and 
the  women  answered  Moses  and  the  people,  verse  by  verse : 
or  after  every  verse  sung  by  Moses  and  the  men,  Miriam 
and  the  women  interposed  and  repeated  this  verse  (which 
is  the  first  of  the  song),  saying,  "  Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he 


hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  &c.<  And  thiis  was  a  way  of 
singing  -  in  aftertimes,  as  appeal's  from  Psalm  cxxxv.  and 
Ezra  iii.  11.  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  in  my 
preface  to  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Which 
justifies,  or  rather  commends,  our  way  of  reading  or  chant- 
ing the  Psalms  interchangeably  by  responses,  as  we  call 
them,  or  answering  one  to  another :  which  certainly,  it  ap- 
pears by  this  place,  is  the  most  ancient  way  of  all  other. 
And  is  represented  in  Isa.  vi.  3.  as  practised  by  the  angels 
themselves,  in  their  worship  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  22.  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red  Sea.]  Not 
without  some  importunity;  they  being  eagerly  bent  upon 
gathering  the  spoil  of  the  Egyptians.  Some  such  thing  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  import,  which  is  jassa,  he  made  t/iem 
to  go  up.  Which  signifies  some  unwillingness,  or  backward- 
ness ;  arising  either  from  that  cause,  or  from  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt  (as  some  fancy),  which  now  perhaps  they 
thought  to  be  so  empty,  that  they  might  get  it  for  them- 
selves. 

And  they  went  out.]  From  the  station  where  they  were 
at  the  Red  Sea. 

Into  the  wilderness  of  Shur.}  Mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  7. 
and  was  a  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Etham;  which  was  the 
general  name  for  this  desert,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  8.) 

And  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness.}  viz.  The 
twenty-second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  of  Nisan. 

And  found  no  water,]  Which  was  a  very  great  trial  of 
them.  For  their  cattle,  as  well  as  they,  suffered  much  by 
it ;  and  could  not  afi'ord  them  milk  sufficient  to  quench  their 
thirst. 

Ver.  23.  And  when  they  came  to  Marah.]  This  was  the 
fourth  station  of  the  Israelites  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  in  the  same  wilderness ;  which  had  this  name 
given  it  after  they  came  there,  from  (he  bitterness  or  brack- 
ishness  of  the  water. 

They  could  not  drink  of  the  water,  &c.]  This  was  the 
more- grievous,  because  they  had  wanted  this  refreshment 
three  days. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  people  murmured  against  Moses,  say- 
ing, What  shall  we  drink  ?]  It  is  the  conceit  of  Abarbinel, 
that  Moses  brought  them  from  the  Red  Sea  without  the 
direction  of  the  cloud  which  conducted  them  thither :  but 
then  left  them  to  his  guidance.  Which  made  the  people 
think  it  was  Moses's  fault  that  they  were  in  distress ;  wlio 
did  not  know  how  to  lead  them  to  the  most  commodious 
and  likely  places  for  the  finding  good  water.  And  therefore 
from  Marah  they  stirred  not,  till  the  cloud  again  led  them  ; 
because  it  is  said  (xvii.  1.)  they  journeyed  from  Sin,  by  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  But  all  this  is  a  mere  fancy, 
to  excuse  his  forefathers ;  who  should  rather  have  prayed 
to  God  than  murmured  against  Moses.  For  we  read  ex- 
pressly, God  "  did  not  take  away  the  pillar  of  tlie  cloud  by 
day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people," 
(xiii.  22.)  that  is,  it  constantly  guided  them  in  the  way 
wherein  they  should  go,  whether  they  travelled  by  day  or 
by  night.  And  iu  that  very  place,  which  he  builds  his 
opinion  upon,  where  it  is  said,  they  "journeyed  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ;"  it  is  also  expressly  re- 
corded, that  "  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink," 
(xvii.  1.) 

Ver.  25.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord.]  He  did  what  Ihcy 
should  have  done;  made  his  earnest  prayer  to  God  to  re- 
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lieve  them  in  this  distress ;  which  he  instantly  youchsafed 
to  do. 

And  the  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree.]  We  are  not  told  what 
tree  this  was ;  whose  wood  being  thrown  into  the  waters 
took  off  their  bitterness ;  but,  to  increase  the  miracle,  the 
Jews  will  have  this  to  have  been  a  tree  of  bitter  taste 
(which  Jonathan  calls  Ardophne),  which  naturally  would 
have  made  the  waters  bitter,  if  they  had  been  sweet.  Der 
metrius  mentions  this  wonderful  cure  of  the  waters,  in  Eu- 
sebius's  Praepar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  29. 

Which  ivhen  he  had  cast  into  the  water.]  By  the  order  of 
the  Lord,  who  shewed  him  the  tree.  For  the  wonder  did 
not  consist  (as  Huetius  thinks,  in  his  Qugestiones  Alne- 
tanae)  in  curing  the  water  by  throwinis;  the  wood  into  it  (for 
that  may  be  done  naturally,  as  Pliny  shews),  but  that  he 
found  this  wood  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  direction  of  God: 
as  Elisha  found,  by  the  same  Divine  direction,  that  the 
throwing  in  of  meal  would  make  water  sweet ;  which  the 
same  Pliny  saith  is  a  natural  remedy. 

There  he  made  for  them.]  Propounded  to  them,  or  ap- 
pointed them. 

A  statute  and  an  ordinance.]  This  seems  to  signify,  that 
for  their  better  government,  God  now  gave  them  a  few  rules 
to  be  observed  for  the  present,  till  he  should  more  fully 
declare  his  will  to  them  from  Mount  Sinai.  And  it  is  a 
most  ancient  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  now  he 
commanded  them  to  observe  the  sabbath  (which  they  un- 
derstand by  statute)  and  to  do  justice ;  particularly  honour 
their  parents  ;  which  they  understand  by  ordinance  or  judg- 
ment, as  the  Hebrew  word  imports.  And  they  instance 
especially  in  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  honouring  of  pa- 
rents ;  because  those  two  commandments  are  pressed  upon 
them  in  Deuteronomy,  with  this  particular  enforcement, 
"  As  the  Lord  commanded  thee,"  (Deut.  v.  12. 16.)  which 
they  will  have  to  relate  unto  this  command  at  Marah.  (See 
Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  Nat.  etGent.  cap. 9.  p. 314. 333. 
&c.)  And  perhaps  these  two  might  be  in  the  number ;  but 
it  is  probable  there  were  more  commands  besides  these, 
which  were  now  given  them ;  as  the  following  verse  seems 
to  intimate. 

And  there  lie  proved  them.]  He  began  there  to  make  a 
trial  of  their  obedience,  whether  they  would  observe  these 
laws  or  no. 

Ver.  26.  And  said.  If  thou  wilt  diligently  tiearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.]  This  was  the  main  thing 
he  required  of  them,  as  Jeremiah  observes,  vii.  22,  23. 
Where,  he  saith,  God  spake  nothing  to  them,  "  in  the  day 
when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  ft.  e.  at  this  time), 
concerning  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,"  but  only  com- 
manded them,  saying,  "  Obey  my  voice."  And  this  Mai- 
monides  confesses  in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  32. 
"  It  appears  from  the  Scripture,  and  the  Cabala  also, 
that  the  first  precept  which  God  gave  us  after  we  came 
out  of  Egypt,  was  not  concerning  bumt-offerings  and  sa- 
crifices ;  but  it  was  that  given  us  at  Marah.  '  If  thou  wilt 
diligently  kcarken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God:' 
where  he  gave  us  a  statute  and  a  judgment.  And  it  is  a 
certain  tradition,  that  the  statute  was  the  sabbath;  and 
the  judgment  was  the  taking  away  all  iniquity ;"  i.  e.  doing 
justly. 

/  will  put  none  of  those  diseases  upon  tliee,  which  I  have 
brought  upon  the  Egyptians.]  He  encourages  their  obe- 


dience by  a  gracious  promise,  to  preserve  them  from  those 
terrible  plagues  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians  for 
their  disobedience.  Which  is  an  indication  withal,  that  if 
the  Israelites  proved  like  them,  they  should  be  punished  in 
the  same  manner,  as  he  threatens  afterwards,  (Deut.xxviii. 
59,  &c.) 

I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee.]  There  are  two  parts 
of  a  physician's  office  ;  to  cure  men  when  they  are  sick ; 
and  to  preserve  them  in  health  when  they  are  well.  The 
latter  is  here  chiefly  intended :  which  the  Psalmist  takes 
notice  of,  when  he  saith,  (cv.  37.)  "  There  was  not  one 
feeble  person  among  their  tribes." 

Ver.  27.  And  they  came  to  Elim.]  They  seem  to  have  stay- 
ed but  a  day  at  Marah,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Nisan  to 
have  come  to  this  place  called  Elim  (which  signifies  rams), 
from  the  good  pasture  which  was  here  for  the  feeding  sheep ; 
as  Jacobus  Capellus  will  have  it.  But  Bochartus  thinks 
that  El  signifies  in  general  a  field  ;  as  El-paran,  (Gen.  xiv, 
6.)  he  interprets  the  field  or  plain  of  Paran :  and  conse- 
quently Elim  signifies  a  part  of  the  wilderness,  where  there 
were  large  and  spacious  plains.  Thus  I  find  Ezekiel  the 
tragedian  (mentioned  by  Eusebius)  understood  it,  in  his 
Exagoge :  where  he  brings  in  one  talking  with  Moses,  and 
pointing  him  to  this  place :  where  a  great  light  shone,  on  a 
sudden,  as  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  shew  it  to  them.  Which  he 
calls  XcifiQva  KaraoKiov,  a  shady  meadow,  and-  saith  it  was 
Saxf/iXfig  x'^P^^  (iaOvg,  an  exceeding  fertile  ground,  (lib.  ix. 
Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  29.) 

Where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees.]  Twelve  wells  of  water,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  seventy  palm-trees,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  says  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  and  Jonathan's  Paraphrase.  Which  Nachmanides 
so  much  believed,  that  he  saith  each  tribe  pitched  their 
tents  about  one  of  these  fountains :  and  the  seventy  el- 
ders sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  the  palm-trees;  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  the  benefits  they  now  received  upon  dry 
land,  as  lately  they  had  done  in  the  sea.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  high  court,  consisting  of  so  manj 
elders,  was  now  constituted  ;  as  I  have  observed  before : 
of  which  see  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15.  p.  626, 
&c.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  neither  to  warrant  what 
Ezekiel  says  in  the  place  beforenamed,  that  these  twelve 
springs  all  gushed  Ik  fiiag  irtTpag,  out  of  one  rock,  which  was 
in  this  beautiful  plain.  No  more  than  there  is  for  what 
follows  in  him,  concerning  a  marvellous  strange  bird,  such 
as  no  man  ever  saw  before,  as  big  again  as  an  eagle,  of 
various  colours  and  a  most  sweet  voice,  which  appeared 
to  them  upon  this  occasion.  Which  he  seems  to  have  had 
out  of  some  Talmudical  fable. 

Palm-trees.]  This  tree  delights  in  watery  places;  and 
therefore  no  wonder  so  many  were  planted  here  by  these 
fountains.  For  it  is  noted  by  Pliny,  that  "  gaudet  irriguis, 
et  toto  anno  bibcre  amat,"  the  palm-free  delights  in  places 
well-watered,  and  loves  to  dritik  all  the  year.  There  were 
two  sorts  of  these  trees :  the  common,  and  that  which  was 
called  KapvwTov,  because  it  bare  dates;  as  Salmasius  hath 
observed  in  his  Plinianae  Exercit.  p.  472. 1326.  If  these 
were  of  the  latter  sort,  they  gave  them  the  better  enter- 
tainment. 

And  they  encamped  there  by  the  water.]  To  refresh  them- 
selves and  their  flocks  in  this  delightful  place. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Ver.  1.  ^ND  they  took  their  journey  from  Elim.]  After 
they  had  rested  a  good  while  there ;  as  appears  by  the  end 
of  the  verse. 

Ami  all  the  congregation  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin.} 
Not  directly ;  but  first  they  went  back  towards  the  Red 
Sea ;  which  was  their  next  station  alter  they  left  Elim :  as 
Moses  tells  us,  Numb,  xxxiii.  10.  where  he  gives  an 
exact  account  of  all  tlieir  stations ;  one  of  which  is  here 
omitted,  because  nothing  remarkable,  I  .suppose,  fell  out 
there :  and  they  did  not  stay  long  in  it.  This  Sin  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  where  Miriam  died,  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  and 
written  with  diflferent  letters. 

Which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai.]  So  the  direct  way  to 
Sinai  had  been  into  this  w  ildemess  of  Sin :  but,  for  some 
reason  which  we  know  not,  they  first  returned  to  some  part 
of  that  sea  where  they  had  been  before. 

Qn  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month,  &c.]  Just  a 
month  after  they  caime  out  of  Egypt.  And  therefore,  it 
seems,  they  stayed  a  good  while  at  Elim,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  water  and  some  shade ;  which  was  now  very 
comfortable:  this  second  month  (which  they  called  Ijar) 
answering  to  part  of  our  April  and  May.  Or  otherwise, 
wo  must  suppose  they  spent  some  time  at  the  Red  Sea : 
whither  God  conducted  them,  perhaps,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  his  late  great  mercy  to  them  there ;  which  might 
incline  them  to  be  more  obedient  to  his  commands,  men- 
tioned XV.  25,  26. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel.']  Their  elders  and  all  are  included  in  these  words, 
they  being  the  same  with  those  ver.  1.  which  certainly 
comprehend  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt.  Though,  it  is 
likely,  there  were  some  more  pious  among  them,  who  were 
not  guilty  of  what  follows ;  when  the  generality  were  so 
mutinous,  that  they  who  were  better  disposed  could  scarce- 
ly be  discerned. 

Murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron.]  This  seems  to  be 
a  higher  discontent  than  the  former,  (xv.  24.)  because  the 
whole  congregation  were  engaged  in  it :  whereas  there  it 
is  only  said,  the  people  were  concerned  in  it.  And  there 
they  quarrelled  only  with  Moses :  but  here  with  both  their 
leaders.  And  as  that  was  for  want  of  water,  so  this  for 
want  of  bread :  all  their  dough,  which  they  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  being  now  spent.  So  Josephus  and  R.  Bechai, 
which  latter  saith,  the  dough  they  brought  out  of  Egypt 
sufficed  for  a  whole  month,  from  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  to 
the  fifteenth  of  Ijar,  and  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  they 
still  ate  of  it.  And  then  on  the  sixteenth,  he  thinks,  the 
manna  descended  :  which  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  he  argues  from  those  words,  ver.  6.  when  on  the  sixth 
day  they  are  commanded  to  gather  twice  as  much  as  on 
other  days.  Which  was  (says  he)  both  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week  and  of  the  descent  of  the  manna. 

Ver.  3.  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  &c.]  As  some  of  the  Egyptians  did.  A  strange 
wish!  proceeding  from  great  ingratitude  to  God,  and  for- 
getfulness  of  his  benefits. 

When  we  sat.]  That  was  the  ancient  posture  of  eating 
before  this  time,  (xxxvii.  25.  xliii.  33.)  and  afterward, 
(Exod.  xxxii.  6.  Judg.  xix.  G.) 


By  the  flesh-pots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.]  This  is 
not  likely;  when  they  were  i  ot  only  mere  slaves,  but 
under  cruel  hardships.  But  they  untruly  magnify  their 
former  condition,  that  they  may  represent  their  present  to 
be  more  miserable  than  really  it  was.  « 

For  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness.]  They 
were  glad  to  be  brought  out  of  Egj'pt ;  but  their  discontent 
arose  from  their  being  brought  into  a  wilderness ;  where 
they  wanted  all  provisions,  but  what  they  brought  along 
with  them. 

To  kill  this  whole  congregation  with  hunger.]  There  was 
no  danger  of  their  perishing  presently;  they  having  so 
many.flo<;ks  to  feed  them.  But  without  bread  this  would 
not  saf*s#  them ;  amj-  they  were  loath,  it  isjikely,  to  lose 
any  of  ffleir  stock,  which  they  hoped  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish.  Or  else  they  longed  for  dainties,  as  they 
did  afterwards :  which  moved  God  to  send  them  great  store 
of  fowl ;  as  we  understand  ver.  12. 

Ver.  4.  Tlien  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses.]  He  spake  to 
him  out  of  the  cloud  of  glory,  where  the  Schechinah  was; 
as  I  observed  above. 

/  will  rain  bread.]  Send  you  down  that  which  shall 
supply  the  place  of  bread,  in  a  very  plentiful  manner;  like 
drops  of  rain  from  heaven  from  above  out  of  the  clouds. 
Which  was,  as  Greg.  Nyssen  speaks,  rh  iravTuv  airurroraTov 
Oavfta,  oiiK  sk  -y^c  Kara  to  vivofuafiivov,  the  most  incredible  of 
all  wonders,  that  bread  should  be  given  them,  not  as 
usually  out  of  the  earth,  but  out  of  the  air,  where  no  seed  is 
ever  sown,  (L.  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  177.) 

Every  day.]  It  came  down  in  daily  showers  ;  as  much 
only  as  would  suffice  for  one  day;  that  they  taight  be  kept 
in  a  perpetual  thankful  dependance  upon  God's  providence ; 
and  that  this  might  more  evidently  appear' to  ij^^  a  miracu- 
lous work  of  his,  WGo  made  it  fall  at  all  times  of  the  year 
alike.  The  heathen  themselves  preserved  some  memory  of 
this,  in  that  fable  of  Pan  (whom  Huetius  shews  to  be  Moses) 
finding  out  Ceres,  when  she  had  been  long  wanting,  to  give 
men  bread  when  they  were  ready  to  starve  with  hunger. 

Tliat  I  may  prove  them.]  Some  thiab  this  relates  to  what 
goes  before,  concerning  his  sending  them  bread  every  day : 
which  was  so  ordered,  that  he  might  prove  whether  they 
would  murmur,  because  they  had  not  enough  at  once  for  a 
whole  year  ;  or  humbly  hope  in  his  mercy  for  a  constant 
supply.  But  the  following  words  (whether  they  ivill  walk 
in  my  law  or  no)  direct  us  to  a  larger  sense ;  which  is, 
that  he  tried  whether  they  would  be  obedient  to  all  his  com- 
mands, when  he  let  them  want  nothing  to  support  and  en- 
courage them  in  his  service. 

Prove  them.]  Not  as  if  he  was  ignorant;  but  that  it 
might  plainly  appear  to  others,  and  to  themselves,  what 
they  were.  Or,  as  Maimonides  interprets  it,  that  it  might 
openly  appear  to  the  world  that  God  sustains  him,  who 
follows  his  worship  and  service,  by  means  that  he  did  not 
think  of.  So  he  expounds  this  very  place,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  24.)  "  That  every  one  may  see  and  know,  whe- 
ther it  be  beneficial  to  give  one's  self  to  the  service  of  God 
or  not." 

Ver.  5.  On  the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that  which 
they  bring  in.]  When  they  had  gathered  it,  and  brought  it 
into  their  tents,  they  were  to  grind  and  bake  it,  &c.  (ver. 
2:3.)  and  make  ready  all  things  (hat  were  necessary  against 
the  next  day;  which  was  to  be  a  festival  (viz.  the  sabbath). 
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on  which  they  were  fo  do  nothing:.  For  the  sabbath  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  with  sucli  kind  of  work :  but  though  on 
other  festivals  they  might  prepare  their  meat  £ind  only  ab- 
stain from  labour,  yet  on  this  they  might  not  so  much  as 
dress  their  meat;  but  it  was  to  be  done  the  evening  before: 
on  which  ^hey  were  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  next 
day.  From  which  preparation  this  day  was  called  the 
parascue,  (Luke  xxiii.  54.)  the  preparation  for  the  sab- 
bath. 

And  it  shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily.} 
Enough,  that  is,  for  two  days,  viz.  that  sixth  day,  and  the 
next,  which  was  'o  be  the  sabbath,  ver.  23.  where  what 
is  here  briefly  said  in  general,  is  more  particularly  and 
largely  explained. 

The  Talmudists  are  generally  of  an  opinion,  that  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month,  when  they  came  hither, 
(ver.  1.)  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  week:  (see  Mr.  Selden, 
lib.  iii.  de  Jure  N.  etG.  cap.  11.)  Which,  if  it  be  true,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  sabbath ;  for  they  travelled 
upon  this  day.  But  Mr.  Mede  hath  observed,  that  it  is 
altogether  uncerti\in,  whether  or  no  it  was  the  seventh  day 
from  the  creation.  It  might  possibly  fall  out  so,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  that  the  seventh  day,  designed  by  him 
for  their  sabbath,  might  be  both  the  seventh  in  order  from 
the  creation,  and  also  from  the  day  of  their  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt.  But  that  which  now  determined  this  seventh 
day,  after  six  days'  labour,  to  be  their  rest,  was  their  re- 
demption out  of  Egypt;  and  thOjOverwhelmingifcf  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea :  which  was  updlft  this  very 
day.  The  example  of  the  creation  was  a  reason  for  sanc- 
tifying one  day  in  seven:  but  the  designation  of  this  seventh 
day,  was,  as  I  said,  from  their  wonderful  deliverance. 
(See  Discourse  xv.  book  1.) 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  ttmlf  all  the  children 
of  Israel.]  What  God  spake  to  Moses  alone,  (ver.  4.)  is 
deliveredjU)  the  people  by  Aaron  also,  wte)  was  assistant 
to  his  broker  in  the  government  of  them. 

At  even^'On  thej;vening  of  this  fifte^Jffclay  God  sent 
them  quails,  as  we  translate  ver.  13. 

Then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you  out 
from  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Be  convinced,  that  it  was  by  the 
Lord's  direction  and  command  that  you  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt  into  this  place.  And  therefore  you  have  no  rea- 
son to  quarrel  with  us,  who  did  nothing  of  ourselves  with- 
out his  order :  but  rather  to  trust  in  him ;  who  can  make 
as  good  provision  for  you  here  in  the  wilderness,  as  ever 
you  saw  in  Egypt.       "  „. 

Ver.  7.  And'  in  the  morning.]  When  the  manna  fell 
down,  (ver.  13.) 

Then  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  tJie  Lord.]  His  great  power 
(some  interpret  it)  in  sending  them  bread  from  heaven,  and 
flesh  also  with  it.  But  I  take  it  ratlicr  to  refer  unto  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  they  saw 
presently  after  this,  (ver.  10.)  and  were  convinced  of  his 
real  presence  in  that  cloud,  by  the  descent  of  the  manna 
from  thence  next  morning ;  which  no  power  bat  the  Divine 
could  produce.  And  so  I  find  Abarbincl  himself  inter- 
prets it ;  "  Their  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  bread  or  the  flesh  he  sent  them,  but  of 
the  fire  whicli  Appeared  to  all  the  people,  to  reprove  them 
for  their  murmurings." 

For  that  he  hearelh  your  murmurings  against  the  Lord.] 


He  is  present  among  yon ;  and  takes  notice  of  your  un- 
grateful behaviour  towards  him. 

For  wftat  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  ?]  Alas !  we 
are  but  poor  instruments  of  his ;  who  hath  done  all  the 
wonders  you  have  seen,  and  by  that  means  brought  you 
hither :  and  therefore  why  do  you  complain  of  us,  jis  if  we 
acted  any  thing  by  our  own  authority  ? 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  said,  This  shall  be,  when  the  Lord 
shall  give  you,  &c.]  I  say  again  (therefore  mark  it),  when 
the  Lord  shall  give  you  flesh  to  eat  in  the  evening,  and  in  tlie 
morning  bread  to  the  full ;  then  you  shall  be  convinced  that 
he  hath  taken  notice  of  your  murmurings :  which  are  really 
against  him,  who  employs  us  only  as  his  ministers ;  and 
will  be  so  gracious  as  not  to  punish  your  discontents,  but 
provide  for  your  necessities. 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron.]  Who  was  his 
minister,  as  Moses  was  more  immediately  God's. 

Speak  unto  the  ivhole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael.] Who  were  all  engaged  in  this  undutiful  murmuring, 
(ver.  2.) 

Come  near  before  the  Lord.]  Before  the  Schechinah,  or 
Divine  Majesty,  which  was  in  the  cloud,  (as  I  observed, 
xiii.  21.)  and  now  was  about  to  break  forth  upon  them  in  a 
glorious  manner.  But,  because  of  their  murmurings,  the 
cloud  was  removed,  it  is  probable,  to  a  greater  distance 
from  them  than  it  used  to  be.  Bonfrerius  will  have  it, 
that  they  were  to  come  near  to  the  tabernacle  of  Moses, 
where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared,  (xxxiii.  7.  9.)  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  wont  to  be  there  till  that  oc- 
casion.    See  upon  that  place. 

For  he  hath  heard  your  murmurings.']  He  will  shew 
that  he  is  among  you,  and  observes  how  ungratefully 
you  requite  him.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Moses  bade 
Aaron  go  and  speak  to  ihe  people,  because  he  himself 
retired  to  speak  to  God.  That  is,  to  pray  for  them,  and 
to  acknowledge  his  great  goodness  in  passing  by  their 
murmurings. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake  unto  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  According  to 
the  command  of  Moses,  (ver.  9.) 

That  they  looked.]  They  were  suddenly  surprised,  I  con- 
ceive, with  an  unwonted  brightness;  which  made  them 
look  about  to  see  whence  it  came.  Or  Aaron,  perhaps, 
bade  them  look  that  way. 

Towards  the  wilderness.]  Whither  the  cloud  had  con- 
ducted them;  and  stood  at  some  distance  from  them. 

And  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud.] 
The  Divine  Majesty  appeared  in  flaming  light;  such  as 
they  had  never  seen  before,  (see  xiii.  21.)  Thus  N.  Lyra 
truly  expounds,  "Fulgor  quidam  irtsolitus,"  &c.  an  unusual 
splendour,  representing  the  Divine  power,  to  reprove  the 
murmurings  of  the  people. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Moses.]  Who  was  gone, 
as  I  said,  to  pray  unto  God;  whilst  Aaron  was  speaking 
unto  the  people. 

Ver.  12.  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  &c.]  He  repeats  to  Moses  what  he  had  bidden  him 
tell  them,  (ver.  4—6.)  and  perhaps  spake  it  from  the  cloud 
of  glory,  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  evening  ye  shall  eat  flesh.]  Ver.  8. 

And  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread.]  Ver.  4. 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Who 
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broaght  you  out  of  Egypt ;  and  will  provide  for  you  here 
in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  at  even.]  According  to 
God's  promise,  ver.  6.  8. 

The  quails  came  up.]  The  only  person  among  the  Jews, 
that  adventures  thus  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  selan 
(which  is  used  here,  and  Numb.  xi.  31.  and  Psalm  cv.  40.) 
is  Josephns.  All  others  either  keep  the  Hebrew  name,  or 
make  it  another  thing  than  quails.  For  Jonathan  translates 
it  pheasants;  and  Abarbinel  makes  them  a  kind  of  «ea- 
fowl:  and  the  Talmudists  comprehend  four  sorts  of  birds 
under  this  name;  viz.  that  which  feeds  upon  figs  (which 
the  Greeks  call  .ruKaAtc),  and  thrushes,  and  pheasants,  and 
quails.  (See  Bochartus,  par.  ii.  Hierozoic.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.) 
But  all  this  is  without  good  ground ;  for  the  account  which 
Moses  gives  of  selau  in  the  book  of  Numbers  agrees  to 
none  of  these,  nor  any  thing  we  have  knowledge  of,  but  a 
kind  of  locusts:  which  Job  Ludolphus  therefore  pitches 
upon,  and  gives  very  solid  reasons  for  it ;  as  I  shall  shew 
when  I  come  to  that  place.  Numb.  xi.  31. 

Came  up.]  From  the  country  over  against  the  desert : 
from  the  sea,  saith  Aben  Ezra ;  and  Josephus,  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Not  that  they  were  a  sea-fowl;  but  were  in 
great  quantity  upon  that  coast. 

And  covered  the  camp.]  It  seems  they  fell  in  the  very 
streets,  as  we  speak :  so  that  they  needed  not  do  more  than 
step  out  of  doors,  and  take  up  as  many  as  they  pleased. 
This  lasted  no  longer  than  that  evening:  for  the  manna 
which  fell  next  morning  was  to  be  their  constant  food. 

And  in  the  morning  the  dew.]  Besides  the  morning  dew, 
there  was  an  evening,  (Hos.  vi.  4.  Cant.v.2.)and  Moses  in 
Numb.  xi.  9.  mentions  the  dew  that  fell  in  the  night.  From 
whence,  I  suppose,  came  the  opinion  among  some  of  the 
Jews,  that  there  was  a  double  dew  in  which  the  manna  was 
enclosed :  a  dew  below  it,  which  fell  in  the  night ;  and  a 
dew  above  it,  which  after  the  manna  was  fallen  came  upon 
it,  and  covered  it  in  the  morning :  by  which  means,  being 
thus  enclosed,  it  was  kept  very  clean. 

Lay  round  about  the  host.]  Not  in  the  camp ;  but  round 
about  it  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness,  (ver.  14.)  For  the 
camp  was  not  so  clean  a  place,  nor  so  apt  to  congeal  the 
manna,  that  fell  with  the  dew. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  the  dew  that  laxj  was  gone  up.]  This 
shews  the  dew  fell  first,  and  then  the  manna  fell  upon 
it,  (as  we  read  expressly.  Numb.  xi.  9.)  whereby  it  was 
kept  pure,  and  free  from  the  dust  that  was  upon  the 
ground. 

Behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness.]  "When  the  dew 
was  exhaled  by  the  sun,  the  manna  appeared ;  which  co- 
vered the  wilderness  round  about  them. 

There  lay  a  small  round  thing.]  This  word  is  no  where 
else  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  which  hath  made  it 
differently  rendered.  But  our  translation  is  authorized  by 
what  is  said,  ver.  31.  that  it  was  like  coriander  seed :  which 
hath  respect  not  to  its  colour  or  taste,  but  to  its  form  and 
figure.  And  so  the  LXX.  here  understood  it,  when  they 
translated  it  umtu  Kopwv  Xevkov. 

As  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.]  This  seems  to 
relate  to  the  colour,  which  was  white:  but  expresses  also 
that  it  was  very  small,  like  a  drop  of  dew  frozen  to  the 
ground. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,]  Which 


was  as  soon  as  they  rose  in  the  morning,  and  went  oat  of 
the  doors  of  their  tents. 

They  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna.]  The  Hebrew 
words  man  hu,  are  thought  by  some  to  signify  as  much  as 
mah-hu,  \.  c.  What  is  it  ?  So  Philo,  Josephus,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  ancient  and  modern  expositors,'  who  take 
man  to  be  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  as  much  as  the 
Hebrew  word  mah.  But  it  doth  not  seem  likely,  that  they 
joined  an  Egyptian  word  to  a  Hebrew ;  as  hu  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be.  Therefore  it  may  be  better  expounded,  it  is 
a  gift,  or  a  portion.  For  manah  signifies  to  appoint  or 
order  one's  diet,  (Dan.  i.  10.)  and  as  kav  comes  from  kavah, 
by  casting  away  the  last  letter;  so  may  man,  in  like  manner, 
from  jnanah.  And  the  meaning  is.  This  is  the  gift  of  God; 
or,  This  is  it  which  God  hath  appointed  its :  not  knowing 
(as  it  here  follows)  determinately  what  to  call  it.  Suida.^ 
seems  to  have  thought  of  this,  when  he  defines  it  to  be  n 
avu)Otv  xoprrfoviiivri  Tpo(j>rj,  &c.  (See  Dnisius,  in  his  Quaest. 
Hebraicae,  lib.  i.  cap.  62.) 

For  they  wist  not  what  it  was.]  Had  not  a  distinct  con- 
ception what  kind  of  food  it  was,  not  having  yet  tasted  it ; 
nor  knowing  certainly  (as  Abarbinel  fancies)  whether  this 
was  the  bread  that  Moses  bade  them  expect :  who  there- 
fore tells  them,  in  the  next  words,  that  it  was  that 
bread. 

This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat.] 
You  rightly  called  it,  a  Divine  gift  (as  Abarbinel  goes  on), 
for  this  indeed  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  bestows  upon 
you  for  your  sustenance,  according  to  his  promise  which  he 
made  you  by  me,  (ver.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded.] Here  now  Moses  shews  how  the  use  of  this  food 
was  to  be  regulated. 

Gather  of  it  every  man  according  to  his  eating.]  As  much 
as  mil  suffice  for  his  and  his  family's  sustenance  for  one 
day. 

An  omer  for  every  »7iaw.]  That  they  might  be  sure  to 
have  enough,  he  allows  every  person  among  them  to  have  an 
omer:  which  was  something  less  than  half  a  peck  of  our 
measure.  Here  Abarbinel  hath  a  pertinent  observation ; 
that  is,  being  a  Divine  food,  was  not  to  be  used  £is  common 
thmgs  are,  which  men  gather  into  heaps,  lay  up  in  barns, 
traffic  withal,  or  lay  up  for  their  children :  but  it  was  to 
be  spent  as  a  gift  of  God  both  to  poor  and  rich.  Some 
can  get  more  of  worldly  goods,  and  some  less  ;  by  which 
means  some  give,  and  others  receive :  but  here  all  received 
from  the  bounty  of  heaven ;  and  God  ordered  it  so,  that 
they  who  were  poor  should  not  want,  and  they  who  were 
rich  should  have  nothing  beyond  their  wants,  to  lay  up,  or 
to  sell,  as  they  did  other  things.  For  every  one  was  to 
have  only  as  much  as  he  could  eat:  and  no  man  could  eat 
above  an  omer.  Which  doth  not  signify  that  they  gathered 
it  by  measure ;  but  as  much  as  they  thought  would  amount 
to  that  quantity :  witli  an  intention,  that  if  they  had  more 
than  they  neede  d  others  should  have  it,  who  had  gathered 
less  than  they  needed. 

Take  ye  every  man  for  them  which  are  in  his  tents.]  For 
the  old  and  the  young,  who  could  not  go  out  to  gather  for 
themselves. 

Ver.  17.  And  tlie  children  of  Israel  did  so,  Sec]  Gathered 
what  they  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  themselves  and 
their  families :  according  as  they  were  larger,  or  less  in 
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number.    And  when  they  came  home,  they  dealt  to  every 
one  the  proportion  which  God  ordered. 

And  gathered  some  more,  some  less.]  They  were  not  all 
alike  able  (it  is  like)  to  gather,  nor  alike  diligent ;  and  so 
did  not  gather  an  equal  quantity.  But  the  true  reason  I 
have  given  already,  viz.  that  some  families  did  not  require 
so  much  as  others. 

Ver.  18.  And  when  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer.']  "When 
it  was  brought  unto  their  tents,  (ver.  16.)  then  the  father  of 
the  family,  or  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  congregation,  (ver. 
22.)  measured  what  they  had  gathered  with  an  omer  ;  and 
gave  to  every  one  according  as  God  directed. 

He  tliat  gatherea  much  had  nothing  over.]  Had  no  more 
than  his  omer. 

And  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.]  He  tliat  had  not 
gathered  enough  to  make  an  omer  for  every  man,  had  it 
made  up  to  him  out  of  other  men's  gatherings,  who  had 
more  than  enough.  Abarbinel  will  have  it,  that  they  were 
so  directed  by  a  miraculous  providence,  as  to  gather  just  so 
much  for  their  several  families,  that  every  person's  share 
would  come  to  an  omer,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  And 
so  Greg.  Nyssen  calls  this  the  second  miracle  which  was 
in  the  manna,  having  observed  one  before,  ver.  14,  But 
others  think,  that  if  any  part  of  it  remained  after  every 
one  in  the  family  had  an  omer,  it  was  food  for  their  cattle ; 
which  in  the  wilderness  wanted  grass  sufficient  for  them. 
And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  because  otherwise  we 
must  make  a  new  miracle,  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  should  be  able  to  eat  an  omer :  which  all  grant  was 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  any  man  whatsoever ;  but 
was  too  much  sure  for  a  child. 

Tfiey  gathered  every  man  according  to  his  eating.]  As  they 
were  directed,  ver.  16. 

Ver.  19.  And  Moses  said,  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  tlie, 
morning.]  It  was  tlierefore  to  be  all  spent,  one  way  or 
other,  the  same  day  it  fell.  Which  was  the  law  of  all  the 
holy  feasts,  particularly  of  the  Passover,  (xii.  10.)  and  of 
the  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings,  (Lev.  xxi.  30.)  Besides, 
God  would  have  them  depend  upon  his  providence,  and 
trust  him  for  fresh  supplies  every  day ;  as  Aben  Ezra  well 
notes.  And  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom ;  "  He  that  kept  it  till 
the  morning  betrayed  his  want  of  faith,  and  feared  God 
would  send  no  more:"  for  if  he  believed,  to  what  purpose 
should  he  be  at  the  pains  to  keep  it  ? 

Here  was  a  new  wonder,  that,  as  it  fell  every  day  for 
forty  yccirs  together,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer;  and 
likewise  fell  in  such  quantity,  that  every  one  had  an  omer, 
and  none  wanted  this  measure ;  so  it  would  not  keep  till 
the  next  morning ;  which  it  might  have  done  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  did  once  in  a  week ;  and  in  the  ark  was  pre- 
served to  many  generations. 

Ver.  20.  Not ivit list aiuling  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses, 
but  some  of  tliem  left  of  it  till  the  morning.]  Either  through 
unbelief,  or  mere  negligence,  or  a  wanton  inclination  to 
make  an  experiment,  some  among  them  disobeyed  his 
command. 

And  it  bred  worms  and  stank.]  This  was  a  wonder  also, 
that  such  a  heavenly  food,  so  pure  and  simple,  should  not 
only  breed  worms,  but  also  stink.  Which  was  a  punish- 
ment for  their  disobedience,  though  a  merciful  one,  in  that 
God  did  not  inflict  it  upon  themselves,  but  upon  their 
food. 


The  Jews  commonly  take  these  words  to  be  transposed ; 
things  being  wont  first  to  putrefy,  and  then  to  breed  worms; 
and  in  that  order  Moses  relates  this  matter,  when  it  was 
laid  up  for  the  sabbath,  (ver.  22.)  "  That  it  neither  stank, 
neither  was  any  worm  therein."  But  Abarbinel  thinks  that 
Moses  here  speaks  of  it  according  to  the  order  wherein 
they  found  it:  which  was,  that  first  worms  appeartd  in  it 
to  their  eyes,  and  then  they  smelt  the  stink.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  what  fell  out  on  the  seventh  day,  he  follows  the  na- 
tural order,  and  saith  it  did  not  stink,  neither  was  any 
worm  in  it. 

And  Moses  was  wroth  with  them.]  Chid  them  severely 
for  their  disobedience  to  him,  who  had  bestowed  such  a 
singular  benefit  upon  them. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  gathered  it  every  morning,  every  man 
according  to  his  eating.]  This  is  not  needlessly  repeated ;  but 
a  further  explication  of  their  care  and  diligence,  to  furnish 
themselves  jearly  in  the  morning  with  as  much  as  was  ne- 
cessary, before  the  sun  grew  hot  and  melted  it;  or  (as 
some  of  the  Jews  add)  raised  the  wind,  which  blew  dust 
upon  it. 

When  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted.]  That  it  might  not 
be  trod  upon,  nor  putrefied.  Which  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  that  which  remained  in  the  open  field  imgathered: 
though  Abarbinel  will  have  it,  that  what  they  had  brought 
into  their  tents  melted  also  when  the  sun  grew  hot ;  which 
obliged  them  not  only  to  gather  it  early,  but  to  bake  and 
prepare  it  presently,  while  it  was  yet  hard,  and  not  dis- 
solved. But  I  see  no  ground  for  this  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  were  constrained  to  prepare  it  all  together;  but  might 
any  time  that  day,  at  supper  as  well  as  dinner,  order  it 
according  to  their  liking.  Others  of  the  Jews  fancy,  that, 
being  melted,  it  made  little  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the 
fields,  &c. ;  but  the  plain  sense  is,  that  the  sun  which 
melted  it,  exhaled  it  also  into  the  air,  from  whence  it  came, 
and  returned  again  the  next  morning. 

Ver.  22.  On  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much 
bread,  &c.]  According  to  the  command  of  God,  ver.  5. 
It  appears  by  this  place,  where  it  is  called  bread,  (as  it 
is  ver.  4. 12.)  that  it  was  of  a  hard  substance  when  it  fell, 
though  it  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  being  like  the 
corn  of  which  bread  is  made. 

And  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses.] 
He  had  bidden  them  gather  a  double  quantity  on  the  sixth 
day ;  but  had  not  told  them  the  reason  of  it,  (ver.  5.)  and 
therefore  they  come  to  inquire  what  they  should  do  with 
it.  By  this  one  would  think  they  were  the  rulers,  who 
saw  a  distribution  made  to  every  one,  in  a  just  proportion : 
or,  that  they  appointed  overseers  to  take  care  of  it. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  said.]  This  is  the  commandment  which  I  have 
received  from  God  about  this  matter. 

To-morrow  is  the  rest.]  Or  shall  be  the  rest. 

Of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord.]  To  be  kept  holy, 
so  as  to  do  no  work  therein.  And  therefore  you  must  not 
so  much  as  go  into  the  field  to  gather  your  food ;  which  is 
the  reason  why  you  are  ordered  to  make  two  days'  provision 
in  one.  The  words  in  the  Hebrew  (which  we  translate 
the  rest  of  the  Iwly  sabbath  unto  the  Lord)  may  be  ren- 
dered, as  they  lie  in  order,  the  sabbath,  the  holy  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord.  Which  Abarbinel  explains,  as  if  the  word 
sabbath,  being  repeated,  signified,  that  it  was  to  be  a  ces- 
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sation  from  all  manner  of  work,  because  it  was  the  sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  himself,  wherein  he  ceased  from  his 
works. 

At  this  time,  and  not  before,  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day 
seems  to  have  been  appointed.  They  performed  religious 
offices  upon  one  day  in  seven;  but  did  not  cea.se  from  all 
laljour  until  now.  These  very  words  seem  to  shew,  there 
had  been  some  observation  of  a  sabbath  heretofore,  and 
was  not  wholly  a  new  thing:  for  if  it  had,  they  could  not 
have  understood  Moses,  nor  known  what  he  meant.  See 
what  I  have  noted  upon  the  second  of  Genesis :  where  I 
thought  it  reasonable  to  assert,  that  God  intended  to  pre- 
serve a  memory  of  the  creation  in  six  days,  by  appointing 
the  seventh  day  to  be  kept  holy.  And  therefore  the  more 
pious  any  people  were,  the  greater  respect  they  had  to 
this  day.  But  when  the  world  grew  very  wicked  before 
the  flood,  as  they  little  thought  of  God,  so  it  is  likely  they 
neglected  all  distinction  between  this  day  and  others. 
And  the  dispersion  of  people  after  the  flood  very  much 
blotted  it  out  of  their  minds,  as  it  did  many  other  good 
things.  But  in  the  family  of  Abraham  we  may  well  sup- 
pose it  was  continued;  though  not  wth  such  strict  absti- 
nence from  all  labour,  as,  for  special  reasons,  was  after- 
ward enjoined.  Which  is  the  cause  why  we  read  nothing 
of  their  resting  in  their  travels  upon  that  day,  before  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt :  where  they  were  under  such  cruel 
servitude,  that  all  observation  of  the  seventh  day,  it  is 
likely,  was  laid  aside :  they  being  pressed,  day  and  night, 
by  their  taskmasters,  to  hard  labour  without  intermission. 
And  therefore,  when  God  brought  them  out  of  that  slavery, 
he  renewed  his  command  for  the  observation  of  the  sab- 
bath, with  this  addition  (in  memory  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage),  that  they  should  rest  from  all 
manner  of  labour  upon  that  day.  Both  these  reasons  are 
given  by  Moses,  why  God  commanded  it  to  be  observed, 
in  memory  of  the  creation  in  six  days,  (Exod.  xx.  11.) 
and  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  (Deut.  v.  15.) 

Bake  that  which  you  ivill  bake  to-day,  &c.]  The  words 
to-day  are  not  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  are  necessary  to  make 
the  sense  plain,  because  they  were  enjoined  on  this  day  to 
prepare  or  make  ready  all  things  against  the  next,  (ver.  5.) 

And  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept 
till  the  morning.']  From  which  words  some  have  inferred, 
that  there  was  no  prohibition  of  baking  and  seething  on 
the  sabbath,  but  the  contrary  rather  is  here  supposed ;  (see 
Dr.  Ileylin  in  his  History  of  the  Sabbath,  par.  i.  p.  100.) 
But  I  do  not  see  how  this  consists  with  the  further  expli 
cation  of  this  matter  in  Exod.  xxxv.  3.  where  they  are  for- 
bidden to  kindle  a  fire  upon  this  day.  Unless  any  one 
will  say,  that  for  the  present  they  might  do  it,  but  shortly 
after  were  prohibited :  which  is  not  at  all  likely.  For  the 
plain  meaning  is,  that  if  they  would  make  any  baked 
meats,  or  boiled  with  the  manna,  they  must  do  it  upon  the 
sixth  day :  though  what  they  did  not  then  bake,  nor  boil, 
they  might  safely  keep  till  the  next  day,  and  it  should  not 
breed  worms  nor  stink.  But  what  they  so  kept,  was  to  be 
eaten  without  baking  or  boiling,  as  it  well  might;  being  a 
food  prepared  in  heaven  for  their  eating ;  without  any  need 
of  further  art.  And  therefore  called  bread,  even  when  they 
gathered  it,  (ver.  22.) 

Ver.  24,  And  they  laid  it  up  until  the  morning,  &c.] 


Without  any  preparation  of  it  by  baking  or  boiling;  and 
it  kept  the  whole  seventh  day  without  any  putrefaction. 

Ver.  25.  And  Moses  said.  Eat  that  to-day.]  Simple  as  it 
is,  without  baking  or  boiling. 

For  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord.]  The  frequent  re- 
petition of  this  in  this  chapter,  (ver.  23.  and  again,  ver. 
29,  30.)  hath  led  the  Jews  into  this  mistake,  that  the  sab- 
batli  was  not  ordained  by  God  till  they  came  out  of  Egypt : 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  read  in  the  second  of  Genesis, 
that  it  was  instituted  from  the  beginning.  And  therefore 
Moses  here  only  gives  an  account  why  this  precept  was 
renewed  at  their  coming  out  of  Egypt:  when  there  w^s  a 
new  religious  observation  added  to  it,  which  was  not  ne- 
cessary before,  viz.  resting  wholly  from  all  manner  of 
work.  There  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  this  subject  in 
a  late  learned  author,  J.  Wagensiel,  (in  his  Confutation  of 
R.  Lipman's  Carmen  Memoriale,  p.  35.9,  &c.)  who  well 
observes,  that  this  precept  having  a  peculiar  respect  to  the 
Jews,  we  are  not  bound  to  observe  the  rest  of  the  sabbatii 
with  such  strictness  as  they  did ;  but  only  as  the  patriarchs 
did  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  (p.  5G4.)  As  for  the 
translation  of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  prove,  that  the 
day  they  observe  is  the  seventh  from  the  creation.  And 
besides  that,  the  whole  world  cajmot  be  tied  to  the  circum- 
stance of  time  precisely :  for  in  some  parts  of  it,  the  sab- 
bath will  fall  eighteen  hours  later  than  in  Palestine ;  as  he 
evidently  shews,  p.  572,  &c. 

To-day  you  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.]  This  Moses  said 
to  them,  as  Abarbinel  thinks,  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath; 
which  was,  in  effect,  a  prohibition  to  them,  not  to  go  out 
to  gather  it  on  that  day. 

Ver.  26.  Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  &c.]  The  same  au- 
thor thinks  this  is  repeated  to  signify,  that  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  the  wilderness,  they  should  gather  it  six: 
days  in  a  week,  as  they  did  now:  but  never  find  any  on  the 
seventh. 

There  shall  be  none.]  As  you  rest,  saith  he,  from  doing 
any  thing  about  the  manna,  so  God  will  cease  from  sending 
it  unto  you.  Upon  which  he  makes  this  pious  reflection: 
That  in  this  world  we  must  work  for  our  souls,  if  we  would 
be  happy  in  the  next  world,  which  is  an  entire  sabbath,  or 
rest.  "  For  he  that  labours  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath, 
shall  eat  on  the  sabbath."  To  the  same  purpose  Origen, 
long  before  him,  (Horn.  vii.  in  Exod.) 

Ver.  27.  There  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  to  gather.  Sac]  The  same  wicked  disposition  remained 
in  them,  which  made  them  on  other  days  keep  it  till  next 
morning,  (ver.  19, 20.) 

Ver.  28.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse 
ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  &c.]  These  chiding  words  are 
full  of  indignation:  and  yet  signify  the  long-sufleriug  pa- 
tience of  God,  with  an  untoward  generation.  Abarbinel 
expounds  this  passage,  as  if,  upon  this  occasion,  he  up- 
braided them  with  all  their  other  transgressions ;  saying, 
"  You  kicked  against  me  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  believed  not 
my  words :  at  Marah  also  you  murmured;  and  uttered  very 
discontented  words  at  Elim.  Nay,  after  I  had  given  you 
manna,  you  violated  my  precept,  in  reserving  it  till  the 
next  morning.  And  now  you  break  my  sabbath;  what 
hope  is  there  that  you  will  observe  any  of  my  laws?" 

Refuse  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws.]  He 
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speaks  thus,  say  some  of  the  Jews,  because  that  in  which 
they  now  offended  is  a  thing  upon  which  the  whole  law, 
€ill  his  commandments  depend.  So  the  same  Abarbinel. 
Because  the  sabbath  instructed  them  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  upon  which  all  the  law  depends,  therefore  he 
saith.  My  commandme^its  and  my  laws. 

Ver.  2y.  See.']  Consider. 

For  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore 
he  giveth  you,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  bread  of  two  days.] 
Tou  have  no  reason  to  seek  it  on  the  sabbath,  being 
provided  beforehand  ^vith  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for 
that  day. 

Let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place.]  The  Jews  say  that  a  man 
went  out  of  his  place,  if  he  went  above  two  thousand 
paces  from  his  dwelling.  That  is,  if  he  went  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  his  city,  (Numb.  xxxv.  5.) 

Ver.  30.  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day.]  The  re- 
prehension which  God  gave  them  by  Moses,  (ver.  28.) 
and  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  precept,  (ver.  29.)  wrought 
so  much  upon  them,  that  for  the  present  they  rested  upon 
this  day.  And  they  not  having  been  used  to  this  rest,  God 
did  not  immediately  punish  their  disobedience  in  going 
abroad  to  gather  manna:  though  afterward  he  ordered 
a  man  to  be  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  this  day; 
for  he  had  often  repeated  this  law  to  them  before  that 
time. 

Ver.  .31.  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof 
Mantia.]  This  is  repeated  again,  to  shew  that  the  name 
which  they  gave  it  at  first,  (ver.  15.)  continued  to  it  after- 
ward :  being  so  apt  and  proper  to  signify  God's  provi- 
dence over  them,  that  they  could  find  no  better. 

And  it  was  like  coriander-seed.]  Of  a  round  figure,  like 
that  seed,  (ver.  14.) 

White.]  Being  like  bedolach,  as  Moses  saith.  Numb, 
xi.  7.  which  signifies  pearl,  as  Bochartus  shews  in  his  Hie- 
rozoic.  (par.  ii.  p.  678.)  where  he  observes  the  Talmudic 
doctors  (in  the  title  Joma)  expressly  say  it  was  like  inar- 
galith,  (or  margarith),  i.e. pearl. 

The  taste  of  it  was  like  ivafers  made  with  honey.]  All 
things  of  a  pleasant  relish  are  compared  in  Scripture  to 
honey.  "Whence  those  words  of  David,  Psalm  xix.  11. 
cxix.  130.  Onkelos  saith,  manna  tasted  like  escaritse : 
which  was  a  delicious  food  at  Rhodes  (as  Bochart  ob- 
serves out  of  Julius  Pollux),  between  bread  and  cake 
(like  our  biscuit,  I  suppose),  which  was  so  grateful,  that 
they  who  did  eat  it  were  never  satiated,  but  still  desired 
more. 

In  Numb.  xi.  7,  8.  manna  is  said  to  taste  like  fresh 
oil.  Which  doth  not  contradict  this ;  for,  as  Abarbinel 
and  others  observe,  the  meaning  is,  that  when  it  first  fell, 
before  it  was  prepared,  it  tasted  like  honey-wafers ;  but 
when  it  was  baked,  then  it  tasted  like/re«/t  oil.  And  so  the 
words.  Numb.  xi.  8.  plainly  import ;  "  They  took  it,  and 
beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it,  &c.  and  the  taste  of  it 
(i.  e.  thus  prepared)  was  like  the  taste  of  fresh  oil."  Nay, 
the  Jewish  doctors  commonly  say  it  had  all  manner  of 
pleasant  savours,  according  to  men's  different  palates ;  and 
thence  they  fancy  it  is  called,  (ver.  29.)  the  bread  mischne 
(which  we  translate  of  two  days),  because  it  was  changed 
according  to  the  diversity  of  those  that  did  eat  it ;  children, 
young  men,  and  old.  Which  conceit  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  follows,  (xvi.  20, 21.) 

VOL,  I. 


Ver.  32.  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing  which  the 
Lord  commandeth.]  I  have  this  further  command  to  deliver 
from  God  concerning  the  manna. 

Take  an  omer  of  if.]  Just  so  much  as  was  assigned  to 
every  one  for  his  daily  bread,  (ver.  1(5.) 

To  be  kept  for  your  generations.]  For  your  posterity  in 
future  ages. 

That  they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you, 
&c.]  For  seeing  with  one's  eyes  (saith  Isaac  Aramah) 
mightly  confirms  a  thing,  and  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  of  it. 
And  he  took  care  they  should  see  both  the  manna  itself, 
and  the  measure  which  he  bountifully  allowed  to  every  one 
of  them. 

Ver.  33.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron.]  What  God  com- 
manded Moses,  he  now  commands  Aaron  to  do. 

Take  a  pot.]  He  saith  nothing  of  the  matter  of  this  pot, 
or  urn;  which  some  say  was  an  earthen  pot,  others  say  of 
lead,  brass,  or  iron :  and  Abarbinel  thinks  it  was  of  glass, 
that  one  might  see  what  was  within.  But  the  apostle  hath 
settled  this  controversy,  by  calling  it  a  golden  pot,  (Heb. 
ix.  4.)  and  so  do  the  LXX.  in  this  place.  And  indeed  all 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  being  of  gold,  it  was  but 
reason  that  this,  which  contained  such  a  precious  monu- 
ment of  God's  mercy,  should  be  of  the  same  metal. 

Lay  it  up  before  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  Before  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony, as  it  is  explained  in  the  next  verse :  which  shews 
that  this  command  was  given  after  the  building  of  the  ta- 
bernacle ;  and  is  here  mentioned,  because  it  belongs  to  the 
same  matter  which  Moses  relates  in  this  chapter.  Others 
suppose  it  was  spoken  by  way  of  prolepsis ;  which  seems 
not  to  me  so  probable. 

Ver.  34.  So  Aaron  laid  it  up.]  When  the  tabernacle  was 
built. 

Before  the  testimony.]  This  is  the  same  with  before  the 
Lord,  in  the  foregoing  verse.  For  the  Divine  glory  dwelt 
between  the  cherubims,  which  were  over  the  ark ;  which  is 
commonly  called  tlie  ark  of  the  testimony,  (xxx.  6.  xl. 
3.  5.)  But  here,  and  xxv.  36,  is  simply  called  the  testi- 
mony ;  by  an  ellipsis,  or  leaving  out  the  first  word,  which 
is  very  usual  in  other  instances :  for  thus  it  is  called  the 
ark  of  God's  strength,  (2  Chron.  vi.  41.)  but  elsewhere 
the  first  word  being  omitted,  it  is  called  only  his  strength, 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  61.  cv.  4.)  And  therefore  the  ark  is  called  the 
testimony;  partly  because  there  God  gave  them  a  special 
token  of  his  dwelling  among  them;  and  partly  because  the 
two  tables  of  stone  were  in  the  ark,  which  are  called  the 
testimony :  (xl.  20.)  where  it  is  said,  Moses  put  the  tes- 
timony into  the  ark:  and  then  immediately  (ver.  21.)  he 
calls  it  the  ark  of  the  testimony. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty 
years.]  Within  a  month ;  which  wanted  to  make  complete 
forty  years.  For  it  begun  to  fall  just  thirty  days  after  they 
came  out  of  Egypt  (on  the  15th  of  April),  and  ceased  to  fall 
on  the  15th  or  16th  of  March,  the  day  after  the  Passover, 
which  they  kept  in  the  fortieth  year,  (Josh.  v.  11, 12.)  Now 
in  all  writers,  some  days  under  or  over  are  not  wont  to  be 
considered,  when  there  is  a  round  number. 

But  there  are  those  who  fancy  these  words  were  put  into 
this  book  after  Moses's  death:  for  which  I  can  see  no 
ground.  For  it  is  certain  he  lived  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fortieth  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  brought 
them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  within  sight  of  it,  (Deut.  i.3. 
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xxxiv.  1, 2,  &c.)  Aud  therefore  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  added  these  words  himself  to  this  history,  as  he  did 
the  foregoing,  (ver.  32.)  that  all  belonging  to  this  matter 
might  be  put  together  in  one  place. 

tlntil  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited.]  i.  e.  To  Canaan, 
or  the  borders  of  it,  as  it  here  follows.  For  these  words, 
saith  Aben  Ezra,  have  respect  to  the  wilderness  in  which 
they  now  were,  which  was  not  inhabited. 

Until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.] That  is,  saith  he,  to  Gilgal,  which  was  the  bor- 
ders, when  they  had  passed  over  Jordan ;  when  they  did 
eat  of  the  com  of  the  land,  and  had  no  further  need  of 
manna. 

Ver.  36.  An  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.]  From 
hence  also  some  would  fain  conclude  that  Moses  did  not 
write  this :  because,  say  they,  it  is  not  usual,  when  mea- 
sures are  in  common  use,  to  tell  in  other  words  how  much 
they  contained ;  which  then  only  is  proper  when  they  are 
grown  out  of  use.  But  such  observations  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  humour  of  cavilling.  For  why  may  not  an  author 
set  down  distinctly  things  very  well  known  in  his  time, 
that  posterity  also  may  have  as  distinct  a  knowledge  of 
them  ?  Besides,  the  very  same  men  complain,  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  the  writers  of  history  have  omitted  to  give  us 
an  account  of  several  things,  which  in  their  time  were  most 
notorious;  whereby  posterity  suffers  much  for  want  of 
such  information.  Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  that  these  mea- 
sures were  not  as  common  in  aftertimes  as  they  were 
when  Moses  lived. 

Several  learned  men  have  teiken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
reduce  these  measures  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
particularly  Salmasius  in  his  epistles  (n.  Ixvii.)  and  Her- 
man. Conringius,  in  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  de  Mensuris 
Hebraicis.  But  none  have  done  it  so  clearly  and  exactly 
as  a  very  learned  person  of  our  own  country,  (Bishop  Cum- 
berland, in  his  Scripture  Weights  and  Measures,  chap.  3.) 
who  computes  an  ephah  to  have  contained  seven  white- 
gallons,  a  bottle,  and  half  a  pint:  so  that  an  omer  was  near 
three  quarts :  which,  if  any  one  imagine  too  great  a  pro- 
portion to  be  allowed  to  one  person  every  day,  he  pro- 
pounds these  things  to  be  considered :  that  manna,  being 
of  a  globular  figure  (like  coriander-seed),  must  needs  have 
many  empty  spaces  between  every  three  or  four  grains; 
and  those  vacuities  may  reasonably  be  estimated  a  third 
part  of  the  vessel's  capacity :  and  it  being  a  light  aerial 
food,  must  needs  be  inwardly  porous,  and  of  a  spongy  con- 
texture of  parts.  So  that  it  wasted  something  in  dressing 
by  fire,  as  it  melted  by  the  sun  when  it  grew  hot :  and  con- 
sequently three  quarts  might,  it  is  probable,  be  reduced  to 
three  pints  of  an  oily  liquid  substance.  Which  was  not  too 
much  in  a  hungry  desert,  where  they  might  well  be  thought 
to  have  refreshed  themselves  thrice  a  day.  See  also  what 
I  have  noted  before,  ver.  18. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1.  x\.ND  all  the  congregations  of  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin.]  Where  they 
had  been  for  some  time,  (xvi.  1.)  and  now  pitched  in  Rc- 
phidim.  That  is,  they  rested  here,  after  some  other  stations, 
in  their  passage  hither :  for  Moses  mentions  two  between 


the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  Rephidim,  Nnmb.xxxiii.l2 — 14. 
And  that  is  the  reason  of  the  v  ordshere  following. 

After  their  journeys.]  They  proceeded  in  their  journey 
to  Dophekah,  and  then  to  Alush;  and  so  to  Rephidim: 
where  they  stayed  some  time. 

According  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.]  By  the 
direction  of  the  glorious  cloud  which  went  before  them, 
and  fixed  their  station  for  them  where  it  rested. 

A7id  pitched  in  Rephidim.]  This  place  was  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin  also :  but  called  by  a  particular  name ;  as 
the  place  from  whence  they  came  was  called  by  the  name 
of  the  whole.  So  St.  Jerome.  All  the  wilderness,  as  far 
as  to  Mount  Sinai,  was  called  Sin,  which  was  the  name 
also  of  one  of  their  stations  (as  Moab  was  both  the  name 
of  a  province  and  of  a  city),  and  there  were  four  others  in 
this  wilderness  ;  those  by  the  Red  Sea,  Dophekah,  Alush, 
and  Rephidim. 

And  tliere  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.]  This 
gave  occasion  to  another  remarkable  mercy  of  God  to 
them;  whereas  nothing  considerable  fell  out  at  the  two 
former  stations :  which  is  the  reason  they  are  here  omitted. 
So  Abarbinel  judiciously  observes.  Moses  would  not  set 
down  in  this  history  any  of  their  stations  but  those  in 
which  some  new  and  notable  thing  happened  :  the  rest,  in 
which  no  such  thing  was  done,  he  describes  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  xxxiii. 

Ver.  2.  Wherefore  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses.]  Ex- 
postulate with  him  in  such  an  undutiful  manner,  that  it 
may  be  translated  scolded  with  him. 

Saying,  Give  us  water.]  The  word  for  give  is  in  the  plural 
number :  and  therefore  this  was  spoken  both  to  Moses  and 
to  Aaron  ;  though  Moses  be  only  mentioned  as  the  person 
they  contended  with.  For  there  was  no  need  (as  Aben 
Ezra  and  others  observe)  to  mention  Aaron,  because  Moses 
was  not  wont  to  speak  to  the  people  but  by  him.  Abarbi- 
nel carries  it  further,  and  will  have  this  speech  directed  to 
Moses  and  to  God,  because  they  came  hither  by  God's 
commandment:  which  made  them  insolently  say,  if  by 
God's  providence  we  were  brought  to  this  place,  let  him 
take  care  we  be  not  killed  with  thirst. 

And  Moses  said,  Why  chide  you  with  me  ?]  Who  brought 
you  hither  by  God's  order? 

Wherefore  do  you  tempt  the  Lord?]  And  why  do  you 
distrust  his  power,  and  goodness,  and  faithfulness  to  his 
promise  ? 

Ver.  3.  And  the  people  thirsted  there  for  water.]  This 
looks  like  a  needless  repetition ;  it  being  said  before,  there 
was  no  water  in  this  place,  (ver.  1.)  which  made  the 
people  chide  with  Moses,  for  bringing  them  into  such  an 
inconvenient  station.  But  if  we  consider  it  well,  we  shall 
find  it  a  necessary  explication  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  their  discontent.  For,  as  Abarbinel  hath  well  observed, 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  Rephidim,  they  saw  it  was  no 
commodious  place,  because  it  would  not  supply  them  with 
water:  which  made  them  begin  to  quarrel  with  Moses  be- 
fore they  needed ;  merely  out  of  fear,  that  when  the  water 
they  had  brought  from  Elim  was  spent,  there  would  be 
none  for  them.  And  now,  when  after  a  day  or  two  it  was 
all  gone,  they  were  really  very  thirsty,  and  so  fell  into  the 
murmuring  here  spoken  of,  from  a  sense  of  their  misery,  as 
before  only  out  of  a  fear  of  it. 

And  the  people  murmured  against  Moses.]  They  pro- 
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ceeded  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  discontent; 
which  made  them  at  first  only  expostulate  and  argue  with 
him;  but  now  they  murmur  against  him;  and  at  length  fell 
into  such  a  rage,  that  they  seemed  to  be  ready  to  stone 
him,  (ver.  4.)  It  is  necessary  to  stop  such  motions  in  their 
beginning. 

Wherefore  is  this,  that  thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  Egypt?] 
This  shews  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
God,  and  of  his  benefits,  in  our  minds.  Which  if  this 
people  had  done,  they  could  not  have  fallen  a  third  time 
into  such  a  discontented  fit,  as  made  them  speak  reproach- 
fully of  their  delivprer,  and  slight  the  wonderful  deliverance 
itself,  which  God  had  lately  given  them  out  of  cruel  servi- 
tude. The  character  which  Plato  (in  his  Axiochus)  gives  of 
the  vulgar  sort  of  people,  belongs  to  the  Israelites  above  all 
other;  viz.  that  this  sort  is  a\apiaTov,  a\piKopov,  wfibv,  (5aa- 
Kovov,  aTTaiStvTov,  (tom.  iii.  p.  369.) 

To  kill  us,  and  our  children,  and  our  cattle,  with  thirst.'] 
Children,  as  Abarbinel  observes,  can  less  endure  thirst 
than  grown  men;  and  cattle  need  abundance  of  water, 
which  is  the  reason  they  mention  them. 

Ver.  4.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord.]  Which  he  did 
not  upon  their  first  complaint,  (ver.  2.)  because  their  ne- 
cessity was  not  so  urgent :  but  now,  seeing  their  distress, 
and  the  height  of  their  discontent,  he  prays  God  to  take 
care  of  them :  hoping  he  would  supply  them  with  drink,  as 
lately  he  had  done  with  bread. 

What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people?]  He  said  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  quiet  them ;  by  remembering  them  what  God  had 
already  done  for  them,  and  what  reason  they  had  still  to 
trust  in  his  good  providence:  but  this  would  not  satisfy 
them,  unless  their  thirst  was  presently  quenched ;  which 
he  could  not  do  for  them,  and  therefore  knew  not  how  to 
appease  them. 

They  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me.]  He  represents  to  God 
not  only  their  importunity,  but  his  own  great  danger.  For 
having  promised  to  bring  them  to  Canaan,  he  was  afraid 
(as  Abarbinel  fancies)  that  if  they  continued  to  think  they 
should  die  with  thirst,  they  would  take  him  for  a  false 
prophet,  who  had  deceived  them  with  lies;  and  conse- 
quently inflict  the  punishment  upon  him,  which  the  law 
enacts  against  a  false  prophet,  which  was  stoning.  But, 
the  law  being  not  yet  given,  this  could  not  be  in  their 
thoughts. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before  the 
people.]  Be  not  afraid  of  their  stoning  (saith  the  same  Abar- 
binel), but  though  they  murmur,  and  are  in  a  great  passion, 
and  impatient,  go  on  before  them  confidently  through  the 
midst  of  their  camps ;  and  thou  shalt  see  they  shall  not 
touch  the  hem  of  thy  garment. 

And  take  with  thee  of  tlie  elders  of  Israel.]  Not  valiant 
young  men  to  thy  life-guard ;  but  grave  persons,  to  be  wit- 
nesses, that  thou  dost  really  bring  water  out  of  a  rock;  and 
the  people  may  not  say  there  was  a  spring  there  before. 
Concerning  the  elders  of  Israel,  see  iii.  16. 

And  thy  rod  wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river,  take  in  thy 
huTul.]  Not  a  sword,  or  a  lance  (saith  the  same  writer),  but 
that  wand  wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
tumedst  it  into  blood;  or  didst  divide  the  Red  Sea,  as 
some  understand  it :  an  arm  of  the  sea  being  by  good  au- 
thors called  a  river. 

And  go.]  As  I  bid  thee. 


When  he  is  commanded  to  march  before  the  people,  it  is 
supposed  they  were  to  follow :  but  they  could  not  all  move 
so  soon  as  he  and  the  elders,  who  went  before  to  the  very 
place.  Which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  could  not  do; 
the  passage  to  the  rock,  it  is  likely,  being  narrow  ;  so  that 
they  could  not  all  see  him  smite  the  rock,  and  behold  the 
water  gush  out ;  but  expected  till  it  flowed  from  thence 
unto  their  camp. 

Ver.  6.  Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the 
rock.]  That  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  in  the  cloud 
appeared  in  this  place  (as  Abarbinel  truly  expounds  it)  to 
strengthen  his  faith;  and  to  persuade  the  elders  that  this 
water  was  divinely  given  them,  even  as  the  manna  was. 
For  before  that  fell  from  above,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared, (xvi.  10.)  as  it  did  now,  before  this  water  flowed  to 
them  from  the  rock.  So  that  they  were  fed  continually  by 
the  Divine  Providence;  from  whence  they  received  both 
their  meat  and  their  drink. 

There  is  an  emphatical  he  (as  they  call  it)  before  the 
word  for  rocjc:  and  therefore  it  should  be  translated,  upon 
that  rock.  Where  Abarbinel  fancies  the  Lord  was  wont  to 
appear  to  Moses :  but  this  being  a  rocky  place,  it  may 
only  denote  that  particular  part  of  the  rock  to  which  God 
directed  him  to  go ;  and  was  the  same  (that  author  proba- 
bly thinks)  with  that  mentioned  xxxiii.  22. 

In  Horeb.]  This  was  not  a  distinct  mountain  from  Sinai, 
but  only  a  diflerent  part  of  the  same  mountain,  which  was 
long,  and  had  many  risings,  of  which  this  was  one. 

And  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock.]  With  the  rod  wherewith 
he  smote  the  river,  (vii.  17.  20.) 

And  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may 
drink.]  According  to  their  petition,  ver.  2. 

And  Moses  did  so.]  i.  e.  Smote  the  rock,  and  brought 
water  out  of  it,  in  such  plenty,  that  the  Psalmist  saith  if 
ran  down  like  rivers,  (Ixxviii.  15,  16.)  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  whole  camp,  unto  which  it  flowed  as  far  as  Rephidim ; 
so  that  they  needed  not  to  go  to  Horeb  for  it.  Which  is 
the  difference  (as  Abarbinel  thinks)  between  this  miracle 
and  that  mentioned  Numb.  xx.  where  the  waters  were  but 
like  a  well,  to  which  they  must  go ;  and  did  not  come  to 
them,  much  less  follow  them  in  their  journeys,  as  this  did. 
For  this  was  a  continued  fountain  of  water,  which  flowed 
out  of  the  rock,  (Psal.  cxiv.  8.)  and  made  this  part  of  Ara- 
bia habitable  in  future  ages,  which  no  man  dwelt  in  before. 
Moses  doth  not  add,  "  and  the  people  drank,  and  their 
cattle,"  because  (as  Aben  Ezra  observes)  he  studied  bre- 
vity ;  and  this  was  easily  understood. 

In  the  sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel.]  That  they  might  be 
able  to  testify  to  the  people  the  truth  of  this  miracle,  where- 
by they  were  relieved  in  their  distress,  and  preserved  in 
their  travels  through  the  wilderness :  the  fame  of  which,  no 
doubt,  reached  other  nations ;  the  memory  of  it  being  re- 
maining in  several  of  their  fables.  For  there  is  a  manifest 
allusion  to  it  in  Euripides'  Bacchae,  ver.  703.  where  he 
makes  one  of  them  smiting  the  rock  at  Clithaeron,  and  wa- 
ters gushing  out  of  it. 

Qvgaov  SI  tiq  Aaj3ou<r',  tiraiafv  tie  irirQav, 
"OS'tv  SpoCTopSjie  v^arog  iicirriB^  vorig. 

This  I  find  observed  by  Bochartus,  in  his  Canaan,  lib.  i. 
cap.  16. ;  and  Huetius  hath  observed  many  more  such  in- 
stances out  of  Nonnus,  Pausanias,  and  divers  other  au- 
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thors,  in  his  Alnetanae  Queestiones,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  n.  18. 
And  he  thinks  it  very  probable,  that  the  fable  of  J  anus  was 
forged  from  hence ;  for  which  he  alleges  many  argamcnts, 
(in  his  Demonstratio  Evang.)  and  this  among  the  rest :  that 
Albricus  describes  his  image  holding  a  rod  in  his  left 
hand,  with  which  he  smites  a  stone,  and  out  of  it  water 
flows. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place,  Massah  and 
Meribah,  &c.]  That  place  which  before  was  called  Rephi- 
dim,  was  after  this  called  Massah  and  Meribah :  with  re- 
spect to  their  chiding  there  with  Moses,  which  is  the  im- 
port of  Meribah ;  and  their  tempting  God,  which  is  the 
signification  of  Massah.  Some  think  this  one  place  was 
not  called  by  two  names  ;  but  that,  upon  the  second  strik- 
ing of  the  rock,  almost  forty  years  after  this,  it  was  called 
Meribah,  and  till  then  only  Massah.  But  in  that  story  it 
is  not  said  the  place  was  called  Meribah,  but  the  water, 
(Numb.  XX.  13.) 

Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not?]  Doth  he  take  care  of  us, 
or  not  regard  what  becomes  of  us  ?  For  God  is  said  to  be 
among,  or  (as  the  phrase  is  in  the  Hebrew)  in  the  midst  of 
those  whom  he  protects,  and  provides  for,  by  a  special 
providence,  as  we  find  Deut.  vii.  21.  xxiii.  14.  Josh.  iii.  20. 
and  many  other  places. 

Ver.  8.  Then  came  Amalek  and  fought,  &c.]  The  ground 
of  their  enmity  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  seed  of  Esau  to  those  of  Israel :  for  Amalek 
was  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Esau  by  a  concu- 
bine, (Gen.  xxxvi.  12.)  But  it  may  very  fairly  also  be 
supposed,  that  there  was  some  league  between  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  people  of  Canaan,  of  mutual  defence,  which 
might  move  the  Amalekites  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  and  endeavour  to  hinder  their  settlement  in 
Canaan ;  unto  which,  perhaps,  they  imagined  their  own 
pretences  to  be  as  good,  though  the  Israelites  challenged 
the  promise  of  it  belonged  to  them  alone. 

Then  came.]  These  words  import  that  the  Amalekites 
were  the  aggressors,  without  any  provocation.  If  they 
fancied  the  Israelites  would  invade  them,  they  might  have 
prepared  to  defend  themselves ;  but  it  was  no  ground  for 
assaulting  them.  Unto  which  perhaps  they  were  moved 
(as  for  other  reasons,  so)  out  of  greediness  of  prey,  hear- 
ing the  Israelites  were  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

And  fought  with  Israel.]  They  came  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try to  fight  with  them  in  the  wilderness.  Or  we  may  suppose 
that  they  attacked  their  rear,  as  they  were  upon  their  march 
from  Rephidim  to  Horeb ;  and  cut  off  some  stragglers,  or 
such  as  lagged  behind  through  faintness  and  weariness,  as 
Moses  relates,  Deut.  xxv.  18.  The  author  of  Dibre  Haja- 
min  makes  the  army  of  Amalek  to  have  consisted  of  an 
incredible  number,  all  exercising  divinations  and  enchant- 
ments. 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua.]  Who,  it  seems,  was 
an  eminent  person,  at  their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt. 

Choose  us  out  men.]  Whom  he  knew  to  be  as  valiant  as 
him.sclf. 

And  go  out  and  fight  with  Amalek.]  Meet  them,  and  give 
them  battle. 

To-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill.]  To  pray 
to  God,  who  had  lately  appeared  to  him  there,  (ver.  6.) 

With  the  rod  of  God  in  my  hand.]  This  he  said,  to  en- 


courage Joshua  to  hope  God  would  not  fail  to  deliver  them, 
though  a  miracle  was  required  io  bring  it  to  pass. 

Ver.  10.  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him,  &c.] 
Nothing  but  a  strong  confidence  in  God  could  have  ani- 
mated men,  inexperienced  in  tlie  arts  of  war,  to  encounter 
such  mighty  enemies. 

And  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.'J 
The  Jews  do  but  conjecture  who  this  Hur  was ;  but  wc 
may  be  certain  he  was  a  person  of  great  eminence  for  ^\^s- 
dom  and  piety,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  joined 
with  the  leaders  of  God's  people,  Moses  and  Aaron.  We 
read,  indeed,  (1  Chron.  ii.  19.)  of  one  Hur,  who  was  the 
son  of  Caleb,  and  grandfather  of  the  famous  Bezaleel, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
persuade  us  that  he  was  the  person  here  spoken  of,  nor 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Moses's  sister,  as  some  of  the  Jews 
tell  us.  See  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  45.  where  strange  stories 
are  told  of  him.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
Miriam's  husband,  as  Josephus  afiirmis,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq. 
cap.  2.)  though  we  cannot  tell  whence  he  himself  was 
descended. 

Ver.  11.  When  Moses  held  up  his  hand.]  Lifting  up  the 
hands  was  a  posture  of  prayer,  and  imploring  the  Divine 
aid,  as  we  find  in  many  places ;  particularly  Lament,  iii. 
40.  *'  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  to  God  in 
the  heavens."  And  it  implies  great  earnestness  in  prayer ; 
as  doth  also  lifting  up  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  the  soul, 
(Psal.  xxv.  1.  cxxi.  1,  &c.)  But  though  this  be  true,  and 
no  doubt  Moses  and  his  companions  prayed  to  God  most 
earnestly,  yet  this  was  not  the  occasion  of  his  lifting  up 
his  hand;  which  was  to  advance  the  rod  of  God,  which  be 
held  in  his  hand,  and  lifted  up  as  their  standard  or  banner,  to 
which  they  should  look  and  hope  for  help,  from  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  who  had  done  such  wonders  by  that  rod. 

That  Israel  prevailed.]  The  sight  of  the  rod  of  God  in- 
spired them  with  such  courage,  that  their  enemies  could 
not  stand  before  them. 

And  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.]  Their 
spirits  flagged  when  they  did  not  see  the  rod  ;  and  they 
began  to  give  ground :  imagining,  perhaps,  that  Moses 
despaired  of  victory ;  who  (the  fight  being  long)  was  not 
able  alway  to  keep  his  hand  erect. 

Ver.  12.  But  Moses's  hands  were  heavy.]  Through  weari- 
ness, by  long  holding  them  out  upon  the  stretch. 

And  they  took  a  stone  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat 
tliereon.]  It  seems  he  had  been  standing  before,  which  gave 
them  the  greater  advantage  of  seeing  the  rod,  but  made  him 
the  more  weary. 

And  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands.]  Were  his  sup- 
porters; which  it  is  probable  was  in  this  manner.  Some- 
times Moses  held  up  the  rod  in  his  right  hand,  and  some- 
times in  his  left  (for,  ver.  11.  he  speaks  only  of  one  hand 
which  was  lifted  up,  or  let  down),  and  Aaron  stood  on  one 
side  of  him  (suppose  his  right  hand),  and  Hur  stood  on  the 
other:  who,  by  that  means,  helped  by  turns  to  uphold  his 
hands  in  that  posture  :  for  if  they  had  done  it  both  toge- 
ther, they  might  have  been  as  weary  as  he. 

And  his  hands  were  steady,  &c.]  Were  kept  up  stretched 
out,  without  falling  down,  till  sun-set. 

Ver.  13.  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people, 
Sec]  Routed  their  whole  army.  One  would  think  the  name 
of  their  kings  was  Amalek  (as  the  kings  of  Egypt  were 
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called  Pharaoh),  because  he  mentions  Amalek  and  his  peo- 
ple. Otherwise,  if  Amalek  signifies  collectively  the  Ama- 
lekites,  then  his  people  must  signify  those  who  were  con- 
federate with  them. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  He  appeared, 
it  is  likely,  to  him  again  in  this  place,  (as  he  had  done,  ver. 
6.)  and  gave  him  this  order. 

Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.]  Make  a  record  of 
it ;  as  he  did  both  here,  and  Deut.  xxv.  17,  &c.  And  no- 
body was  so  fit  to  do  it  as  he,  who  saw  all  that  fell  out  in 
this  fight;  and  was  the  undoubted  author  of  what  we  read 
in  this  book ;  which  was  written  by  himself. 

Afid  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.]  That  he,  who  was 
to  be  the  leader  of  God's  people  after  Moses,  might  never 
enter  into  any  league  with  the  Amalekites.  For  his  pros- 
perity depended  upon  the  observation  of  the  commands 
given  by  God  to  Moses :  which  therefore  were  carefully 
written  in  a  book,  and  delivered  to  him,  that  they  might  not 
be  forgotten.  See  Josh.  i.  7,  8.  where  there  is  a  plain 
proof,  that  the  laws  delivered  by  Moses  were  written  be- 
fore Joshua  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

For  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  name  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.]  Have  a  perpetual  quarrel  with  them,  till  they  be 
quite  extinct ;  as  they  were  partly  by  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xv.) 
and  partly  by  David,  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17.)  and  partly  by  the 
children  of  Simeon,  (1  Chron.  iv.  43.)  Balaam  also  pro- 
phesied of  their  utter  destruction,  (Numb  xxiv.  20)  Which 
may  seem  a  hard  sentence ;  but  it  was  (as  Maimonides 
observes)  to  terrify  others  from  the  like  malice.  For  as 
particular  persons  are  sometimes  punished  very  severely, 
for  an  example  to  others ;  so  are  families  and  nations.  And 
Amalek,  being  the  very  first  that  drew  a  sword  against 
Israel,  unprovoked,  God  passed  this  heavy  doom  upon 
them :  whereas  Ammon  and  Moab  (saith  be)  who  out  of 
mere  covetousness  committed  what  they  did  against  Israel, 
and  wrought  mischief  to  them  by  craft  and  subtlety,  had 
only  this  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  that  Israel 
should  not  contract  affinity  with  them,  &c.  (Deut.  xxiii.  3, 
4.  xxv.  ult.  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  41.) 

Ver.  15.  A7id  Moses  built  an  altar.]  Commonly  altars 
were  built  for  sacrifice :  which  Moses,  perhaps,  here  ofiered 
in  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  benefits,  particularly  this 
great  victory.  But  they  were  also  built  sometimes  only 
as  memorials,  (Josh.  xxii.  20,  27.)  as  this  perhaps  was : 
he  thinking  it  fit  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  victory, 
not  only  by  writing,  but  by  this  monument  also,  and  the 
inscription  he  left  upon  it. 

And  he  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-Nissi.]  Or,  the 
Lord  my  banner  ;  i.  e.  by  him  we  overcame  them.  Some 
will  have  it  translated,  not  he  called  it,  but  he  called  him  ; 
i.  e.  the  Lord,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  lifted  up  a 
banner;  i.  e.  fought  for  them,  (Psal.  Ix.  6.)  From  which 
inscription  Bochartus  thinks  came  the  name  of  Dionysus 
among  the  Greeks :  who,  from  this  word  Nissi,  called  him 
NisscBus,  or  Nysaus;  and  adding  the  name  of  their  own 
Jupiter  to  it,  called  him  Aiowaoq,  (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  18.) 
For  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  warrior,  and  to 
have  made  mighty  conquests.  And,  as  Huetius  observes, 
is  called  Arsaphes,  which  is  the  very  name  given  to  Moses 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  him  Osarsiph.  Nay,  in  Or- 
pheus's  hymns,  Bacchus  is  called  Mises,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  Moses.    Out  of  whose  story  all  that 


the  Greeks  and  others  say  of  Bacchus,  seems  to  have  been 
framed ;  as  he  shews  with  great  probability,  (Demonstr. 
Evan,  propos.  iv.  cap.  4.  n.  3.) 

Ver.  16.  For  he  said,  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn,  Sac] 
In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  the  hand  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Lord.  Which  is  commonly  interpreted,  the  Lord  hath 
sworn  by  his  throne.  So  R.  Solomon,  and  Aben  Ezra;  and 
the  Chaldee,  whose  paraphrase  is,  this  is  spoken  with  an 
oath,  from  the  face  of  the  terrible  One,  whose  Majesty  is  upon 
the  throne  of  glory,  that  the  Lord  will  have  war  with  Ama- 
lek, &c.  That  is,  saith  Maimonides,  he  hath  sworn  by  him- 
self, (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  9.)  for  in  this,  and  all  other 
places,  the  word  kisse(i.  e.  throne)  signifies  his  magnificence 
and  power :  which  is  not  any  thing  without  his  essence ; 
but  is  himself. 

But  here  being  no  mention  of  lifting  up  the  hand,  which 
is  the  phrase  for  swearing,  (Exod.  vi.  8.  Deut.  xxxii.  40.) 
it  may  more  simply  be  expounded,  because  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  Majesty,  is  stretched 
out,  and  holds  up  his  banner,  to  fight  with  Amalek  through- 
out all  generations.  For  Moses  seems  to  allude  in  this 
phrase  to  what  he  had  said,  ver.  11,  12.  "  When  Moses 
lifted  up  his  hand,  then  Israel  prevailed,"  &c.  and  bids 
them  take  notice,  it  was  his  hand,  i.  e.  the  omnipotent 
power  of  God,  which  gave  them  this  victory :  and  would 
perpetually  prosecute  Amalek,  till  they  were  destroyed. 

Joseph  Scallger  would  have  Kes-jah  to  be  but  one  word, 
and  to  signify  the  same  with  Kese;  which,  according  to  him, 
is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  this  battle  was  fought. 
And  so  tliis  to  be  a  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the  altar ; 
as  if  he  had  said,  this  pillar  was  set  up  on  the  last  day  of 
the  second  month,  to  declare  aanrovSov  ttoXc/xov,  irreconcile- 
able  war  with  Amalek  for  ever,  (lib.  iii.  de  Emend.  Temp. 
p.  223.)  But  this  is  too  bold  a  conceit,  and  is  confuted  by 
Hackspan  and  Glassius.  There  is  a  more  ingenious  conjec- 
ture (which  I  have  somewhere  met  with),  if  there  were  any 
thing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it,  that  laying  the  liand  on  the 
throne  was  a  form  of  swearing :  as  touching  the  altar  was 
among  some  nations,  which  was  as  much  as  our  laying  the 
liand  on  the  Bible:  a  principal  external  character  of  a  so- 
lemn oath.  Whence  Juvenal  saith,  atheists  do  "  intrepi- 
dos  altaria  tangere,"  toucli  the  altars  boldly  without  trem- 
bling; i.  e.  make  no  conscience  of  an  oath. 

But  the  marginal  translation,  after  all,  is  very  literal,  and 
makes  the  sense  exceeding  plain  and  clear:  because  the 
hand  (of  Amalek)  is  against  the  throne  of  the  Lord  (i.  e. 
against  God  himself),  therefore  the  Lord  will  haveivarwith 
Amalek,  from  generation  to  generation.  This  is  easy  and 
natural,  and  agrees  with  the  whole  history :  that  because 
they  came  out  and  opposed  the  design  of  God,  who  in  a 
visible  and  most  glorious  manner  conducted  the  Israelites 
to  the  land  he  had  promised  to  give  them,  he  would  never 
be  reconciled  to  them.  For  it  was  a  high  affront  to  his 
Majesty,  who  had  lately  done  such  astonishing  wonders, 
as  were  famed,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
(xv.  14,  15.) 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ver.  1.  I\ OW  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  &c.]  Many 
ancient  and  later  versions  have  it,  prince  of  Midian :  (see 
chap.  ii.  16.) 
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Heard  of  all  that  God  had  done  for  Moses  and  for  Israel, 
Sue.]  The  fame  of  which  went  into  all  the  countries  there- 
about, (xv.  14,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  Took  Zipporah,  Moses's  ivife,  after  he  had  sent 
her  back.]  It  is  uncertain  when  Moses  sent  her  back  to  her 
father :  but  it  is  likely  it  was  done  at  her  own  desire,  when 
she  saw  how  difficult  his  work  was  likely  to  prove  in 
Egypt:  (see  iv.  26.)  The  Hebrew  word  seems  to  some  to 
intimate  a  divorce,  as  the  Mauritanian  Jews  take  it.  But 
all  Christian  versions,  and  that  of  the  German  Jews,  and 
the  Persian,  imderstand  it  as  we  do.  (See  Selden  de  Uxor. 
Hebr.  p.  929.) 

Ver.  3.  And  lier  two  sons,  Sec]  Whose  names  carry  in 
them  a  thankful  remembrance  of  God's  great  mercy  to  him. 

Gershom.]  See  ii.  22. 

Ver.  4.  Eliezer.]  Who  is  thought  to  have  been  born  a 
little  before  he  left  Midian,  and  went  out  of  Midian  into 
Egypt  by  God's  special  direction.    (See  iv.  25.) 

Ver.  5.  And  Jethro,  &c.  came  unto  Moses.]  Took  a  jour- 
ney out  of  Midian  to  give  him  a  visit. 

Into  the  ivildemess.]  Into  the  same  wilderness  where 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  now  were. 

Wliere  he  encamped  at  the  mount  of  God.]  viz.  At  Horeb, 
which  was  not  far  from  Midian,  it  appears  from  iii.  11. 
where  we  read  that  when  Moses  fed  Jethro's  flock,  he  led 
them  hither  to  this  mount.  Which  is  called  God's  mount, 
because  there  he  appeared  first  to  Moses,  (iii.  2,  &c.)  and 
had  lately  appeared  there  again  upon  the  rock,  (xvii.  6.) 
unto  which  place  he  bid  Moses  lead  the  congregation, 
(xvii.  5.)  who  were  now,  I  suppose,  encamped  thereabout, 
after  the  fight  with  Amalek  in  Rephidim ;  which  was  not 
far  from  it. 

Ver.  6.  And  lie  said  unto  Moses.]  By  a  letter  which  he 
sent  him  from  the  place  where  he  was  encamped  (of  which 
these  were  the  contents),  to  give  him  notice  of  his  coming. 
Which  was  but  necessary ;  that  he  might  without  any  im- 
pediment pass  the  guards,  which  we  may  well  think  Moses 
had  set  very  carefully,  after  the  fight  with  Amalek ;  who 
had  suddenly  surprised  the  hindmost  of  the  people,  (Deut. 
XXV.  18.) 

It  thy  father-in-law  Jethro,  am  come  unto  thee,  &c.]  Am 
upon  the  way,  and  come  near  to  thee. 

Here  it  may  be  fit  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great 
dispute  among  interpreters,  about  the  time  when  Jethro 
came  from  Midian,  with  Moses's  wife  and  children :  whe- 
ther immediately  after  the  fight  with  Amalek,  as  it  is  here 
set  do^vn ;  or  some  time  after,  when  the  Israelites  were  bet- 
ter settled.  One  would  think,  that  he  could  not  but  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  visit  Moses,  and  to  bring  him  and 
his  nearest  relations  together ;  after  he  heard  the  news  of 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  passing  the  Red  Sea, 
&c.  the  news  of  which  could  not  but  reach  him,  who  was 
a  borderer  upon  this  wilderness.  Yet  the  Hebrews  are 
generally  of  an  opinion,  that  this  fell  out  after  the  giving 
of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai :  and  many  Christians  have 
been  of  the  same  mind :  particularly  such  great  men  as  our 
most  learned  primate  Usher,  ad  A.  M.  2514.  and  Mr.  Sel- 
den, lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  2.  where  he  saith,  no  other 
account  of  it  is  to  be  received  ;  "  nee  aliam  san^  senten- 
tiam  omnino  amplexandam  sentio :"  but  they  are  not  agreed 
in  what  year  he  came.  Some  say  it  was  in  this  first  year, 
after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt :  and  the  Hebrews  have 


an  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  that  month,  when  Jethro  gave  the  follow- 
ing counsel  to  Moses,  (ver.  19,  &c.)  i.  c.  above  three  montlis 
after  God  gave  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  or  after  Moses 
received  the  second  tables.  But  others  are  as  confident 
that  it  was  in  the  second  year ;  and  place  this  story,  accord- 
ing to  order  of  time,  after  Numb.  x.  28.  or,  as  Dr.  Light- 
foot  thinks,  it  should  come  in  between  the  10th  and  11th 
verses  of  that  tenth  of  Numbers.  And  primate  Usher,  in 
like  manner,  judges  his  coming  to  have  been  about  that 
time.  But  though  all  this  be  uncertain,  yet  Mr.  Selden 
thinks  he  hath  a  strong  ground  to  affirm,  it  was  after  the 
giving  of  the  law,  from  what  we  read  Deut.  i.  6.  9 — 11, 
&c.  And  I  confess  it  seems  plain  from  thence,  that  the 
regulation  which  Moses  made  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  was 
after  God  spake  to  them  in  Horeb,  which  is  the  same 
with  Mount  Sinai.  For  though  he  did  appear  at  Horeb 
before  this  (as  I  observed  xvii.  6.)  yet  he  said  nothing  then 
of  that  which  Moses  mentions  Deut.  i.  which  was  after 
the  giving  of  the  law.  At  which  time  he  saith  there  (ver. 
9.)  it  was  that  he  told  them,  "  he  was  not  able  to  bear 
them  himself  alone,"  &c.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  can- 
not think  that  the  coming  of  Jethro  to  Moses  was  deferred 
so  long  (for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  Moses  here  places 
the  story  of  it,  if  it  did  not  follow  their  fight  with  Amalek), 
though  he  did  not  give  him  the  advice  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  till  after  God  had  delivered  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  as  I  shall  observe  in  its  proper 
place. 

Ver.  7.  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law.] 
Before  he  came  into  the  camp  ;  or  at  least  before  he  came 
to  his  tent :  that  he  might  shew  the  great  respect  he  bare 
to  him,  and  his  joy  to  see  him. 

And  did  obeisance,  and  kissed  him.]  Welcomed  him  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  countries. 

And  they  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare.]  Had  such 
discourse  together,  as  friends  commonly  have  at  their 
meeting,  tiU  they  came  into  the  tent. 

And  they  came  into  the  tent.]  Into  the  tent  of  Moses ;  or 
rather,  the  tent  prepared  to  entertain  Jethro.  But  the  Tal- 
mudists  are  so  possessed  with  the  opinion,  that  this  hap- 
pened some  months,  if  not  a  whole  year,  after  the  law  was 
given,  that  they  take  this  tent  to  have  been  Beth-midrash, 
the  house  of  exposition ;  or  the  school  where  Moses  made 
the  people  understand  the  law.  For  so  Jonathan,  in  his 
paraphrase  upon  this  and  the  foregoing  verse ;  "  I,  thy 
father-in-law,  am  come  unto  thee,  that  I  may  be  made  a 
proselyte.  And  if  thou  wilt  not  receive  me  for  my  own 
sake  ;  yet  admit  me  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children, 
which  I  bring  with  me.  And  Moses  went  out  from  under 
the  cloud  of  glory  to  meet  him,  &c.  and  when  they  had 
mutually  saluted,  they  came  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
house  of  learning."  But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  fancy ;  that  he  carried  him  immediately  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  law. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  all  that  the 
Lord  had  done  to  Pharaoh,  &c.]  It  seems  to  me  from 
these  words,  and  those  that  follow,  that  all  we  read  hitherto 
about  this  matter  fell  out  in  order  of  time  as  it  is  here  set 
down.  For  if  it  had  happened  after  the  giving  of  the  law, 
it  is  most  probable  he  would  have  said  something  of  the 
most  remarkable  passage  of  all  other,  God's  glorious 
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appearance  to  them  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  law  he  had 
delivered  to  them,  &c.  Wliereas,  at  this  meeting,  he  only 
relates  what  God  had  done  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  how  the  Lord  delivered  them ;  and  all  the  travail 
that  came  upon  them  by  the  way :  which  comprehends  their 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  want  of  water  and 
bread,  and  their  fight  with  Amalek :  that  is,  all  that  we  read 
in  the  foregoing  chapters.  And,  accordingly,  Jethro  re- 
joiced for  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians,  (ver.  9.) 
and  gives  thanks  to  God  for  it,  (ver.  10.)  taking  notice  of 
nothing  else. 

Ver.  9.  And  Jefhro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which 
the  Lord  had  done  to  Israel,  &c.]  The  gentiles,  as  Con- 
radus  Pellicanus  here  observes,  more  devoutly  acknow- 
ledged God's  mercies  when  they  understood  them,  than  the 
Jews  themselves  did.  With  which  our  Saviour,  when  he 
came,  upbraids  that  people ;  finding  such  faith  among  the 
gentiles,  as  he  could  not  meet  vdthal  in  Israel. 

Ver.  1 0.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  &c.]  This  may  relate  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  had  brought  the  sorest 
plagues  upon  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  yet  God 
sufiered  them  not  to  hurt  them. 

Who  hath  delivered  the  people  from  under  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians.']  And  then  this  relates  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  from  the  Egyptian  bondage; 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red 
Sea :  whereby  the  Israelites  were  finally  delivered  from 
under  tlie  hand;  i.  e,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Ver.  11.  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord.]  He  knew  the  true 
God  before;  but  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  alone 
was  the  Most  High. 

Is  greater  than  all  gods.]  Than  all  that  the  world  ac- 
counted gods.  For  he  did  not  acknowledge  any  more 
Divine  powers  than  one :  but  he  speaks  according  to  the 
common  opinion  men  had  in  those  days  of  other  gods  be- 
sides the  Most  High.  This  is  a  common  acknowledgment 
of  good  men  in  aftertimes,  (Psalm  Ixxxvi.  8. 10.  cxxxv.  5.) 

For  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly,  he  was  above 
them.]  If  we  refer  this  to  what  immediately  goes  before 
(viz.  all  gods),  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Lord  appeared  su- 
perior to  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  who  insolently  attempted, 
by  the  magicians,  to  equal  him  in  his  wonderful  works ; 
but  were  bafiled  and  exposed  to  contempt,  and  at  last 
thrown  down  in  their  images,  (viii.  19.  ix.  11.  xii.  12.)  But 
it  is  commonly  thought  to  relate  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Pharaoh,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse :  and  then  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  Lord  confounded  them  that  proudly 
contemned  his  authority,  saying,  "  Who  is  the  Lord,"  &c. 
(v.  2.)  whom  he  forced  to  beg  his  pardon,  (ix.  27.)  and  at 
last  drowned  him  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  when  tliey 
said,  in  a  haughty  boasting  manner,  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them,"  &c.  (xv.  9.)  And  to  this  purpose  the  Chaldee 
expounds  it ;  in  that  very  thing  wherein  they  thought  to 
judge  (i.  e.  to  punish  or  destroy)  the  Israelites,  they  were 
judged  themselves;  i.  e.  drowned  in  the  sea,  as  they  intended 
to  drown  all  their  male  children. 

Ver.  12.  And  Jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law.]  He  is  con- 
stantly thus  described,  (ver.  1,  2.  5—8.  and  every  where 
else  but  ver.  9,  10.)  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other 


Jethro,  to  whom  these  things  might  possibly  be  thought  to 
belong. 

Took  a  burnt-offering.]  Which  was  to  be  wholly  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar,  and  nothing  of  it  eaten  by  any  body, 
(Lev.  i.  9.)  This  now  may  be  thought  to  have  been  done, 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai;  which  Moses 
here  mentions,  because  he  would  put  together  all  that  be- 
longs to  Jethro's  story  (though  not  all  done  at  the  very 
same  time),  just  as  I  said  he  did  what  belonged  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  manna,  xvi.  33.  35.  (See  there.) 

And  sacrijices.]  i.  e.  Peace-ofiferings ;  of  which  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  priests,  were  to  be  partakers,  (Lev.  vii.  34. 
Dent.  xxvi.  7.)  And  regularly  there  never  were  any  burnt- 
offerings  made,  which  were  wholly  consumed  upon  the  al- 
tar, but  peace-offerings  attended  upon  them;  if  they  were 
not  offerings  for  the  whole  congregation,  but  for  particular 
persons ;  that  so  they  who  brought  them  might  feast  also 
with  God  upon  the  sacrifices.  For  feasting  upon  sacrifices 
was  an  appendix  unto  all  sacrifices  whatsoever,  one  way 
or  other ;  if  not  by  themselves,  yet  by  the  priests,  who  ate 
of  the  sin-offerings,  as  the  proxies  of  the  people.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  instances,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
after  the  law  was  given,  but  among  other  people,  who  had 
this  custom  antecedent  to  it:  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxv. 
2.  where  the  Midianites  invite  the  Israelites  "  to  the  sa- 
crifices of  their  gods,  and  the  people  did  eat,"  &c.  Which 
they  did  not  learn  from  Moses,  but  derived  from  higher 
antiquity ;  it  is  probable  even  from  Abraham  himself. 

For  God.]  To  be  offered  unto  God.  Who  ofi'ered  them 
we  are  not  told ;  but  it  should  seem  by  the  word  took,  that 
Jethro  himself  (who  was  a  priest)  was  permitted  to  per- 
form this  oflice ;  in  token  that  they  owned  him  to  be  a 
faithful  servant  and  minister  of  the  most  high  God,  as 
Melchisedeck  was.  And  accordingly  it  follows  that  Aaron 
was  invited,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  come  and  feast 
with  him  upon  these  sacrifices. 

And  Aaron  came.]  This  seems  to  signify,  that  Aaron  was 
but  a  guest,  and  had  not  been  the  priest  who  offered  the 
sacrifices.  For  though  we  suppose  the  law  to  have  been 
now  given,  yet  it  is  likely  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  not  yet 
consecrated,  nor  the  service  of  God  as  yet  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  that  had  been  delivered;  no  more  than  judi- 
catures were  erected,  as  after  this  they  were  by  the  advice 
of  Jethro. 

But  of  these  things  we  can  have  no  absolute  certainty, 
but  only  make  probable  conjectures. 

And  all  the  elders  of  Israel.]  See  iii.  16. 

To  eat  bread.]  To  partake  of  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  ofiered ;  for  this  comprehends  the  whole  meal,  (Gen. 
xliii.  25.) 

Before  God.]  Before  the  tabernacle  where  God  dwelt. 
Or,  if  that  was  not  yet  set  up,  in  the  place  where  God  ap- 
peared in  an  extraordinary  manner,  which  it  is  likely  was  in 
tlie  tent  of  Moses,  (xxxiii.  7.) 

Ver.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow.]  The  next 
day  after  this  solemn  sacrifice:  which  the  Jews  (I  ob- 
served above)  say  was  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Tisri.  So 
Sepher  Mechilta,  and  others  from  thence,  as  Mr.  Selden 
hath  noted,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  2.  p.  75.) 

That  Moses  sat.]  That  was  the  posture  of  judges. 

To  judge  the  people.]  To  hear  causes  and  determine 
them. 
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And  the  people  stood  by  Moses,  &c.]  That  was  the  pos- 
ture botli  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  And  tliere 
were  now  so  many  causes  brought  before  him,  that  they 
took  up  the  whole  day :  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  eat  and 
refresh  himself. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  Moses's  father-in-law  saw  all  that  he 
did  to  the  people.]  He  cither  was  present,  and  observed 
himself;  or  was  informed  by  others  what  insupportable 
pains  he  took. 

He  said.  What  is  this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  people?] 
What  a  burden  is  this,  to  judge  the  causes  of  a  whole 
nation ! 

Whij  sittest  thou  thyself  alone  ?]  Takest  more  upon  thee 
than  any  one  person  is  able  to  bear. 

And  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from  morning  to  the 
even.']  Till  both  thou  and  they  are  tired. 

Ver.  15.  Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of 
God.]  I  cannot  refuse  to  do  justice :  and  there  is  none  but 
myself  to  declare  what  the  law  of  God  is  in  such  cases  as 
are  brought  before  me. 

To  inquire  of  God]  Doth  not  signify  here,  to  desire  him 
to  consult  the  Divine  Majesty  for  them;  but  to  decide 
their  controversies  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  declared 
in  the  laws  he  had  given  him.  So  the  LXX.  to  seek  for 
judgment  from  God:  and  the  Vulgar,  to  seek  God's  sentence- 
For  what  was  determined  according  to  God's  law  was  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  so  it  is  called  by  Moses  :  (see  Mr. 
Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15.  p.  610.) 

Ver.  16.  When  they  have  matter.]  Of  controversy. 

They  come  to  ine.]  That  I  may  decide  it. 

And  I  judge  between  one  and  another.]  Determine  where 
the  right  lies. 

And  I  do  make  them  know  the  statutes  of  God,  and  his 
laws.]  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  inquiring  of  God; 
i.  e.  what  was  the  law  of  God  in  the  case  brought  before 
him.  From  which  we  may  probably  gather,  that  the  law 
was  already  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  all  the  other  laws 
and  statutes  which  follow,  (chap.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.)  before 
this  happened.  Unless  we  will  say,  as  some  do,  that  Moses 
was  directed,  upon  the  spot  (as  we  speak),  by  a  secret  in- 
spiration, how  to  determine  every  cause. 

Ver.  17.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good,]  Neither 
profitable  for  thyself  nor  for  the  people  ;  as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  18.  Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.]  Decay  apace,  and 
without  remedy ;  as  the  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  signifies. 

Both  thou  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee.]  Such  tedious 
attendance  will  impair  them  also,  as  well  as  thyself. 

For  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee,  &c.]  Too  much  for 
ooe  man  to  undergo. 

Ver.  19.  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice.]  Be  advised  by 
me. 

I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and  God  shall  be  with  thee.] 
Though  I  am  no  Israelite,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  thy 
counsellor ;  apd,  I  doubt  not,  God  will  shew  my  advice  to 
be  good,  by  the  good  success  which  will  attend  it. 

Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward,  that  thou  mayest 
bring  the  causes  unto  God,]  Appoint  others  to  hear  causes, 
and  do  thou  give  thyself  fiovy  ry  rov  Gcou  9e(taTrfl(f,  to  the 
worship  and  service  of  God  alone,  as  Josephus  expounds 
it,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  3.)  or,  as  Ruffinus  glosses,  reserve 
thyself  only  to  the  ministry  of  God;  to  attend,  that  is,  upon 


him,  and  know  his  mind.  Which,  if  it  be  the  sense,  must  be 
understood  with  this  exceptio-j,  only  in  greater  causes  (as 
it  follows  afterward),  which  he  was  to  hear  himself.  And 
that  may  well  be  the  meaning  of  these  words,  When  the 
people  bring  any  matter  to  thee,  which  is  too  hard  for  other 
judges  to  determine,  (ver.  22)  do  thou,  if  need  be,  carry  it 
to  God,  that  he  may  resolve  thee.  Not  that  he  was  always 
to  consult  the  oracle ;  for  he  knew  iu  most  causes  the  sense 
of  God's  law :  but  in  some  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
particular  direction  from  heaven.  As  in  Numb.  xv.  84, 85. 
xxvii.  5,  &c. 

Ver.  20.  And  thou  sJialt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws,] 
How  these  two  differ  is  not  certain :  but  ordinances  are 
commonly  taken  to  concern  matters  of  religion ;  £ind  laws 
civil  matters  of  justice  and  charity.  In  both  which  he  was, 
if  the  case  required  it,  to  bring  it  to  God  ;  and  then  to  re- 
port to  the  people,  what  his  resolution  was  about  it. 

And  shall  shew  them  the  way  wherein  they  must  walk,] 
How  to  behave  themselves  towards  God. 

And  the  work  that  they  must  do.]  How  to  behave  them- 
selves one  towards  another. 

Ver.  21.  Moreover.]  Now  in  order  to  this. 

Thou  shall  provide  out  of  all  the  people.]  Look  out  such 
men  as  are  qualified  according  to  the  following  directions. 
Which  he  did  in  this  manner,  as  he  himself  relates,  Deut. 
i.  13.  where  he  saith  to  the  people,  "  Take  ye  wise  and 
understanding  men,"  &c.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  give  ye ;  i.  e. 
present  to  me  such  men  as  you  think  fit  for  this  ofiice :  and 
then  it  follows,  "  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you."  They 
chose  them  ;  and  then  he  approved  them,  and  gave  them 
authority.  Or,  perhaps  they  presented  a  good  many  whom 
they  thought  qualified ;  and  out  of  them  he  appointed  such 
as  he  judged  most  meet.  And  thus  he  saith  again,  (ver.  15.) 
"  So  I  took  the  chief  of  the  tribes,"  &c.  (See  Mr.  Selden, 
lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15.  p.  6-32.) 

Able  men.]  Men  able  to  endure  labour ;  or  men  who  are 
not  needy,  but  rich  and  wealthy ;  or  men  of  parts,  or  men 
of  courage :  for  it  may  refer  to  any  of  these,  especially  the 
last ;  such  as  did  not  fear  potent  persons,  but  God  alone, 
as  it  here  follows. 

Such  as  fear  God.]  Men  truly  religious ;  who  would  fear 
to  offend  God  by  doing  injustice,  but  not  fear  to  offend 
men  by  doing  right. 

Men  of  truth.]  Honest,  upright  men :  whose  love  to 
truth  would  make  them  sift  it  out ;  by  hearing  both  sides 
patiently,  with  impartial  attention  and  unbiassed  affection. 

Hating  covetousness.]  Not  greedy  of  money ;  but  abhor- 
ring bribes,  and  all  base  ways  of  gain.  Which,  as  Demos- 
thenes says,  iK^povas  koI  TrapairXiiyac  noiti  rovg  BiKoara'S, 
makes  judges  beside  themselves,  and  no  better  than  mad. 

For  all  these  good  qualities  they  were  to  be  eminent  and 
noted  among  the  people,  as  Moses's  words  import,  (Deut. 
i.  18.)  where  he  bids  them  present  to  him,  not  only  ivise 
men  and  understanding,  but  also  known  among  their  tribes  ; 
generally  accounted  men  of  understanding  and  integrity. 

And  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.J 
The  Hebrew  words  are  such,  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
by  them,  whether  this  relate  to  the  number  of  rulers,  or  of 
people  that  were  to  be  ruled  by  them ;  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves, and  discourses  upon  it  very  largely,  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  place,  (lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15.  p.  615.)  Where 
he  shews,  tixat  Decemvir,  for  instance,  was  not  only  one  set 
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over  ten ;  but  one  of  the  ten  judges  of  which  a  court  con- 
sisted ;  and  so  the  rest  may  be  interpreted.  But  the  most 
ancient  and  most  received  sense  is,  that  he  doth  not  speak 
of  the  number  of  judges,  (for  what  a  strange  court  would 
that  be  in  which  there  was  a  thousand  judges?)  but  of  the 
people,  of  whose  causes  they  were  to  take  cognizance :  and 
it  is  commonly  thought  also  there  was  but  one  ruler  over  a 
thousand  (families  or  men,  it  is  uncertain  which),  and  so 
of  the  rest :  though  the  words  may  import  more  than  one  in 
each  of  their  judicatures ;  whether  greater  or  smaller.  The 
Talmudists  make  a  prodigious  number  of  judges  of  each 
sort;  but  it  is  most  rational  to  think  that  Jethro's  meaning 
was,  that  he  should  constitute  greater  and  lesser  judica- 
tures, according  to  the  division  of  their  several  tribes,  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  and  a  competent 
number  of  persons  appointed  to  be  judges  in  these  greater 
or  lesser  courts. 

For,  that  their  tribes  were  divided  into  thousands  (for  in- 
stance) is  apparent  from  several  places.  Josh.  xxii.  14. 
Judg.  vi.  15.  [where  Gideon  saith,  my  family  (in  the  He- 
brew it  is  my  thousand)  is  the  meanest  in  Israel ;]  1  Chron. 
xii.  20.  Mic.  v.  2.  These  thousands  Corn.  Bertramus  takes 
to  be  families,  whom  the  Hebrews  call  houses:  which  were 
divided  into  so  many  heads,  as  they  call  them,  as  the  tribes 
were  into  families.  And  of  these,  he  thinks,  Jethro  advises 
him  to  make  such  rulers  as  are  here  mentioned,  of  several 
degrees.  But  others  (particularly  Herman.  Conringius  de 
Republ.  Hebr.  sect.  19.)  think  we  are  to  understand  only 
rw/ers  over  a  thousand  men,  not  families:  as  it  is  certain  in 
military  affairs,  the  captains  of  thousands  were  only  of  a 
thousand  soldiers,  (Numb.  xxxi.  14.) 

Rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.'] 
There  were  four  orders  of  these  rulers :  but  whether  there 
was  a  subordination  of  the  lower  order  to  the  higher,  as  in 
armies  there  is  of  the  captain  to  the  colonel  (as  we  now 
speak),  and  the  inferiors  to  him,  I  cannot  determine. 

Ver.  22.  And  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons.l  Sit 
every  day,  some  or  other  of  them,  in  their  several  districts. 
(See  ver.  2G.) 

Every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  to  thee.]  Not  if  they 
were  able  to  determine  it  themselves.  For  they  had  power 
to  hear  all  causes ;  but  when  they  found  any  too  difficult, 
they  were  to  refer  it  to  be  heard  by  Moses  himself.  So 
R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  explains  it :  "  Every  great  cause,  in 
which  they  know  not  what  to  judge,  they  shall  bring  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  shew  what  is  right :"  or  how  it  is  to 
be  decided. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  who  think  there  were  several 
sorts  of  causes,  that  might  not  be  brought  before  these  in- 
ferior courts ;  but  were  to  be  reserved  for  Moses's  hearing 
and  judging.  These  they  make  to  be  four:  First,  all  sa- 
cred matters  or  things'  belonging  unto  God;  which  they 
gather  from  ver,  19.  Secondly,  all  matters  of  equity ; 
where  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  fit  to  be  mitigated.  Third- 
ly, all  capital  causes.  And  lastly,  such  as  the  chiliarchs, 
i.  e.  rulers  of  thousands,  and  the  other  judges  referred  to 
him.  But  this  is  said  without  ground ;  for  it  is  plain,  all  sorts 
of  causes  might  be  determined  by  the  inferior  courts,  if 
they  were  able  to  make  an  end  of  them,  whether  civil  or 
sacred.  Only  those  which  were  too  difficult  for  them;  that 
is,  when  they  did  not  find  a  law  to  direct  them,  or  it  was 
obscure,  or  they  could  not  agree  about  the  punishment, 
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then  they  were  to  be  brought  before  Moses.  So  he  him- 
self charges ;  not  that  the  people  should  bring  such  causes 
to  him  as  they  thought  difficult,  but  that  the  judges  them- 
selves should  bring  them ;  i.  e.  order  an  appeal  to  him ; 
(Dent.  i.  17.)  "  bring  it  unto  me  (speaking  to  the  judges) 
and  I  will  hear  it."  Which  shews  the  cause  had  been  at 
the  bar  of  other  courts  before,  and  that  it  was  not  unlawful 
for  them  to  meddle  with  it  if  they  had  been  able  to  deter- 
mine it.  And  accordingly  we  read  here  below,  (ver.  26.) 
that  the  judges  did  so.  In  short,  these  words  do  not  inti- 
mate that  there  were  some  causes  the  other  judges  might 
not  try,  if  they  were  able;  but  only  that  such  things  as 
they  found  themselves  not  skilful  enough  to  determine, 
they  should  bring  to  him.  (See  Mr.  Selden  in  the  fore- 
named  book,  p.  63;?,  &c.) 

But  every  small  matter  they  shall  judge.]  Hitherto  Mo- 
ses had  heard  all  causes  promiscuously,  great  and  small : 
but  Jethro  well  advises  him  to  delegate  the  labour  of  judg- 
ing all  causes  liquidi  juris  (as  the  lawyers  speak),  M;Aere  the 
right  was  clear :  and  to  reserve  no  part  of  the  judicature  to 
himself,  but  where  the  law  itself  was  either  defective  or 
obscure. 

So  shall  it  be  easier  for  thyself,  &c.]  Thou  wilt  ease  thy- 
self of  a  great  burden,  by  appointing  others  to  take  their 
share  of  it. 

Ver.  23.  If  thou  wilt  do  this  thing,  and  God  command 
thee  so.]  If  thou  wilt  follow  this  advice,  by  God's  appro- 
bation ;  who  was  to  be  consulted  whether  he  allowed  it. 

Then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure.]  Thy  days  will  be 
prolonged ;  which  otherwise  will  be  shortened  \vith  this  in- 
tolerable labour. 

And  the  people  go  to  their  place  in  peace.]  Go  home 
very  much  satisfied,  with  such  quick  dispatch,  and  happy 
composure  of  their  diffi;rences. 

Ver,  24.  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father- 
in-law,  &c.]  Followed  his  counsel,  by  God's  approbation, 
with  whom  no  doubt  he  advised,  (ver.  23.)  Here  the  Sa- 
maritan copy  inserts  those  words  of  Moses,  (Deut.  i.  9, 
&c.)  "  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself  alone,  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  multiplied  you,"  &c.  Which  he  spake,  in- 
deed, when  he  made  this  constitution,  but  did  not  set  it 
down  in  this  book  ;  where  he  intended  only  a  short  account 
of  these  transactions. 

Ver.  25.  And  Moses  chose  able  men,  &c.]  Out  of  those 
who  were  presented  to  him  by  the  people,     (See  ver,  20.) 

Ver.  26.  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all  seasons.] 
Whensoever  they  resorted  to  them:  for  some  court  or  other 
sat  every  day  that  was  not  appointed  by  God  for  other 
business,  i.  e.  for  religion. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  to  Moses,  &c.]  It  is  plain 
by  this  that  the  judges,  not  the  people,  brought  the  hard 
causes  unto  Moses,  for  the  people  could  not  know  whe- 
ther they  might  not  have  a  remedy  nearer  hand  (than  by 
going  to  him  on  all  occasions)  till  they  had  tried. 

Ver.  27.  And  Moses  let  his  father-in-law  depart.]  After 
he  had  stayed  some  time  with  him,  and  could  not  prevail 
with  him  to  stay  longer  (which  he  earnestly  desired),  and 
go  with  them  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  God's  promises 
to  them  ;  as  those  words  Numb.  x.  29,  &c.  are  thought  to 
signify.  But  perhaps  that  Hobah  there  mentioned  was 
not  Jethro  himself,  but  his  son;  whom  Moses  also  per- 
suaded not  to  return  to  his  own  country :  for  he  makes  no 
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reply,  much  less  denies  to  stay  with  Moses,  when  he 
pressed  him  the  second  time,  though  he  refused  at  first, 
(ver.  32.)    But  this  I  shall  consider  in  that  place. 

And  he  went  his  way  into  his  own  land.]  To  make  his 
children,  or  the  people  of  the  land,  proselytes,  saith  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase.  Which  it  is  probable  he  endeavoured 
Ci.  e.  to  bring  them  to  true  religion)  and  eftected  in  some 
measure  :  so  that  piety  was  propagated  in  some  families 
among  them  to  future  generations.  For  the  Rechabites 
came  out  of  this  coimfry,  (1  Chron.  ii.  65.)  whose  virtue 
Jeremiah  praises  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Jewish  church, 
(chap,  xxxv.) 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Ver.  1.  J.N  the  third  jnonth.']  Or,  in  the  third  new  moon. 
For  the  Hebrew  word  chodesh  signifies  a  new  moon, 
as  well  as  a  month :  nay,  that  is  the  prime  signification, 
from  whence  the  other  is  derived.  And  so  we  are  to  under- 
stand it  here ;  that  on  the  new  moon,  i.  e.  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  (called  Sivan),  after  their  coming  out  of 
E&ypt>  they  came  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Which  was 
just  forty-five  days  after  they  departed  out  of  Egypt.  For, 
if  we  add  to  the  fifteen  days  of  the  first  month  twenty-nine, 
which  made  the  second,  these  put  together,  with  this  new 
moon,  make  forty-five.  Unto  which,  if  we  add  that  day 
when  Moses  went  up  to  God  (ver.  3.),  and  reported,  when 
he  came  down,  the  message  God  sent  by  him  to  the  elders 
of  Israel ;  and  the  next  day  after,  when  he  returned  their 
answer  unto  God,  (ver.  7,  8.)  with  the  three  days  more, 
which  God  gave  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  his  coming 
down  Eimong  themj  (ver.  10, 11.)  there  were  just  fifty  days 
from  their  Passover  to  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Mount 
Sinai :  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

The  same  day.]  i.  e.  On  the  forementioned  new  moon  of 
the  third  month. 

Came  they  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  So  called  from 
that  famous  mountain  Sinai,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
wilderness  which  lay  before  it.  This  mountain  was  also 
called  Horeb,  (Deut.  iv.  10.)  they  being  only  different  tops 
of  one  and  the  same  mountain ;  but  this  higher  than  Horeb : 
so  that  one  may  see  the  Red  Sea  from  thence,  as  they  that 
have  travelled  into  those  parts  affirm,  who  say  it  is  now 
called  by  the  Arabians,  Tur ;  and  by  Christians,  the  Moun- 
tain of  St.  Catherine. 

Ver.  2.  For  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim,  &c.] 
They  began  to  move  from  Rephidim  towards  that  part  of  the 
mountain  called  Horeb,  upon  their  murmuring  for  want  of 
water,  (xvii.  5, 6.)  But  seem  to  have  returned  thither  to 
fight  with  Amalek,  (ver.  8.)  And  then  they  were  led  by 
God  to  this  other  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai. 

There  Israel  encamped  before  the  mount.]  For  the  glo- 
rious cloud  having  led  them  hither,  rested  upon  the  mount ; 
as  appears  from  the  words  following. 

Ver.  3.  And  3Ioses  went  up  unto  God.]  Whose  glorious 
majesty  appeared  upon  the  mount. 

And  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain.]  Or 
rather,  for  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  Divine  glory  rested:  unto  which  he  would  not  have 


presumed  to  go,  if  the  Lord  had  not  called  to  him  to  come 
up  thither.  Which  was  upon  th«  second  day  of  the  third 
month. 

Thus  shall  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the 
children  of  Israel.]  There  was  some  reason  sure  for  calling 
them  by  these  two  names,  the  hotise  of  Jacob  and  the 
children  of  Israel:  which  perhaps  was  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  they,  who  had  lately  been  as  low  as  Jacob  when 
he  went  to  Padan-Aram,  were  now  grown  as  great  as  God 
made  him  when  he  came  from  thence,  and  was  called 
Israel. 

Ver.  4.  You  have  seen.]  There  needs  no  proof,  for  you 
yourselves  are  witnesses. 

What  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians.]  Smote  them  with  divers 
sore  plagues;  and  at  last  drowned  them  and  their  chariots 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

And  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings.]  Kept  you  so  safe, 
and  placed  you  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  your  enemies,  as 
if  you  had  been  borne  up  on  high  by  an  eagle.  Which 
are  observed  to  carry  their  young  ones,  not  in  their  feet,  as 
other  birds  are  wont  to  do,  but  on  their  wings:  and  to 
soar  so  high,  and  with  so  swift  a  motion,  that  none  can 
pursue  them,  much  less  touch  them.  Bochartus  hath  ob- 
served all  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  eagle ;  with  re- 
spect to  which,  interpreters  have  thought  Grod's  care  of  his 
people  to  be  here  compared  with  that  bird,  (Hierozoic.  par. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.)  But  after  all  he  judiciously  concludes, 
that  Moses  best  explains  his  own  meaning,  in  his  famous 
song,  Deut.  xxxii.  11.  where  the  eagle's  fluttering  about 
her  nest,  and  making  a  noise,  to  stir  up  her  young  ones  to 
leave  their  dirty  nest,  and  try  their  wings,  represents  the 
many  means  God  had  used  to  rouse  up  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  lay  miserably  oppressed  under 
a  cruel  servitude,  and  encourage  them  to  aspire  after  liber- 
ty, and  to  obey  those  whom  he  sent  to  deliver  them. 

And  brought  you  unto  myself]  And  by  that  means 
brought  you  hither,  to  live  under  my  government.  For 
this  was  the  very  foundation  of  his  peculiar  empire  over 
them,  that  he  had  ransomed  Eind  redeemed  them  out  of 
slavery,  by  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched-out  arm,  (as  he 
speaks,  xiii.  3.  Deut.  iv.  34.)  so  as  he  had  not  delivered 
any  other  nation :  and  thereby  made  them  his  own,  after 
an  extraordinary  manner,  peculiar  to  them  alone.  This 
Joshua  also  recals  to  their  mind,  when  he  was  near  bis 
death,  and  renewed  this  covenant  of  God  with  them,  (xxiv. 
5,  6,  &c.) 

Ver.  5.  Now  therefore.]  Having  wonderfully  delivered 
them,  and  supported  them  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by 
bread  from  heaven,  and  water  out  of  a  rock ;  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  instruct  them  in  their  duty,  as  Greg.  Nyssen  ob- 
serves, L.  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  172. 

If  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  &c.]  If  you  will  sin- 
cerely obey  me,  as  your  king  and  governor,  and  keep  the 
covenant  I  intend  to  make  with  you,  tlien  you  shall  be 
mine  above  all  the  people  of  the  earth;  whose  Lord  I  am, 
as  well  as  yours :  but  you  shall  be  my  peculiar  inheritance; 
in  which  I  will  establish  my  kingdom  and  priesthood ;  with 
such  laws  as  shall  not  only  distinguish  you  from  all  other 
nations,  but  make  you  to  excel  them.  This  is  the  sense  of 
this  verse,  and  the  following. 

A  peculiar  treasure  unto  me.]  i.  e.  Very  dear  to  me ;  and 
consequently  I  will  take  a  singular  care  of  you,  as  kings 
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do  of  those  things  which  they  lay  up  in  their  treasury.  So 
the  Hebrew  word  segullah  signifies.  Which  Origen  proves 
they  really  were  (notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies  of  Cel- 
sus),  their  laws  being  so  profitable;  and  they  being  so  early 
taught  to  know  God,  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  life  to  come ;  and 
l>red  up  to  a  contempt  of  divination  (with  which  mankind 
had  been  abused),  as  proceeding  rather  from  wicked  de- 
mons, than  from  any  excellent  nature ;  and  to  seek  for  the 
knowledge  of  future  things  in  souls,  which  by  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  purity  were  rendered  capable  to  receive 
theSpiritof  God,  (lib.  v.  contra  Celsum,  p.  260.)  And  this 
the  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  happily  expresses,  when  he 
saith,  "  Our  peculiar  blessings  consist  in  the  conjunction 
of  our  minds  with  God,  by  prophecy,  and  that  which  is  an- 
nexed to  it :"  that  is  (as  Muscatus  explains  it),  "  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  of  God."  And  therefore,  he  doth  not  say  in 
the  law.  If  you  will  obey  my  voice,  I  will  bring  you  after 
death  into  gardens  of  pleasure;  but  "  ye  shall  be  to  me  a 
people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God,"  (par.  i.  sect.  109.) 

For  all  the  earth  is  mine.]  Which  made  it  the  greater  ho- 
nour, that  he  bare  such  a  special  love  to  them. 

Ver.  6.  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests.] 
An  honourable,  or  a  Divine  kingdom:  not  like  worldly 
kingdoms,  which  are  defended  by  arms,  but  supported  by 
piety.  Or  a  princely  people,  that  should  rule  over  their 
enemies.  For  the  same  word  signifies  both  priests  and 
princes:  and  in  the  first  times  of  the  world,  none  was 
thought  fit  to  be  a  priest  but  he  who  was  a  king,  or  the 
chief  of  the  family ;  as  we  see  in  Melchizedeck  and  Jethro. 

That  God  was  peculiarly  the  king  of  this  people,  I  ob- 
served above,  (iii.  10.)  and  here  he  expressly  owns  this  pecu- 
liar dominion  over  them,  by  saying,  ye  shall  be  to  me  a. 
kingdom.  And  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  saith  they 
shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  is,  because  they  were  govern- 
ed (whilst  they  continued  a  theocracy)  by  the  high-priest, 
as  the  prime  miiuster  under  God,  who  in  all  weighty  causes 
consulted  God  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  accordingly  they 
ordered  their  afi"airs.  (xxviii.  30.  Numb,  xxviii.  21.)  Which 
is  the  reason  why  God  commands  Moses  to  make  such  gar- 
ments for  Aaron  as  should  be  for  glory  and  beauty  (or, 
for  lionour  and  glory),  as  we  read  ver.  2.  of  that  chapter ; 
i.  e.  to  make  him  appear  great,  like  a  prince ;  for  they  were 
really  royal  garments.  And  for  his  sons,  also,  he  was  to 
make  bonnets  of  the  like  kind /or  honour  and  glory,  (ver. 
40.)  they  being  in  the  form  of  the  tiara  which  kings  wore ; 
and  are  joined  in  Scripture  with  crowns,  (Job  xxix.  14. 
Isa.  iii.  23,  &c.)  Whence  Philo  says,  (in  his  book  de  Sa- 
cerd.  Honoribus,)  that  the  law  manifestly  dressed  up  the 
high-priest,  ttc  tn/ivm-riTa  koI  Tififjv  ^amXltDg.  But  the  liberty 
and  freedom  also  wherein  they  were  instated,  I  doubt  not, 
is  signified  by  these  words,  kings  and  priests  (as  Onkelos 
translates  them,  and  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Revel,  i.  6.  v.  10.  and  the  Syriac  also,  kingdom  and 
priesthood),  for  kings  and  priests  were,  of  all  other  men,  freed 
from  oppression.  And  thus  I  find  our  Mr.  Thomdike,  a 
most  learned  man,  glosses  upon  these  words :  (Review  of 
tfie  Rights  of  the  Church,  p.  132.)  God  called  them  kings, 
because  redeemed  from  the  servitude  of  strangers,  to  be  a 
people,  lords  of  themselves ;  and  priests,  because  redeemed 
to  spend  their  time  in  sacrificing,  and  feasting  upon  their 
sacrifices,  (under  which  figure  he  afterwards  represents  the 


happy  state  of  his  church,  Isa.  Ixi.  6.)  though  they  sacri- 
ficed not  in  person,  but  by  their  priests  appointed  in  their 
stead,  by  imposition  of  the  elders'  hands,  (Numb.  viii.  10.) 

A  holy  nation.]  A  people  separated  to  God  from  all 
other  nations,  and  from  their  idolatry,  to  serve  God  in  an 
acceptable  manner. 

These  are  the  words  which  thou  shall  speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.]  The  sum  of  what  he  was  to  say  to  them ; 
comprehending  both  their  duty  and  their  high  privilege. 

Ver.  7.  And  Moses  came.]  Down  from  the  mount,  where 
he  had  been  >vith  God,  (ver.  3.) 

And  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people.]  The  principal 
persons  in  the  several  tribes,  (see  iii.  16.)  which  he  seems  to 
have  done  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  month. 

And  laid  before  their  faces  all  tJiese  words,  &c.]  Plainly 
declared  to  them,  what  God  had  given  him  in  charge: 
which  they  went  and  propounded  to  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral tribes,  whom  they  represented. 

Ver.  S.  And  all  the  people  answered  together,  and  said.] 
All  with  one  consent  declared  as  here  follows : 

All  that  t]ie  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.]  They  consented 
to  have  the  Lord  for  their  king ;  and  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient to  his  will. 

And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the 
Ijord.]  This  seems  to  have  been  done  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  third  day  of  the  third  month.  Upon  which  report 
made  to  God  for  the  people's  consent,  he  proceeds,  after  a 
few  days'  preparation,  to  declare  the  laws  by  which  they 
should  be  governed,  (chap.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.)  and  then, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter),  these  laws  pass  into  a  cove- 
nant between  God  and  them. 

Here  Moses  plainly  acted  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  people. 

Ver.  9.  Aiid  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  will  come 
unto  thee.]  Appear  upon  the  mount. 

In  a  thick  cloud.]  In  a  darker  cloud  than  that  which 
had  hitherto  gone  before  them  to  conduct  them ;  so  that 
they  should  see  nothing  but  flashes  of  lightning  which  came 
out  of  it,  in  a  very  frightful  manner,  (ver.  16. 18.)  For,  that 
there  was  fire  in  it,  appears  from  Deut.  iv.  11.  v.  22,  23. 
though  at  first,  perhaps,  only  a  thick  cloud  appeared,  as  a 
token  of  his  approach. 

That  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee.]  Though 
they  saw  no  similitude,  yet  they  plainly  heard  a  voice  speak- 
ing unto  Moses,  and  declaring  their  duty.  Maimonides,  in- 
deed, thinks  that  the  words  were  directed  only  unto  Moses ; 
and  that  the  Israelites  heard  merely  the  sound  of  the  words, 
but  did  not  distinctly  understand  them,  (AJore  Nevoch. 
par.  ii.  cap.  33.)  Which  is  directly  against  what  Moses 
says,  (Deut.  iv.  12.)  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,"  &c.  and,  (v.  4,  5.)  "  The  Lord  talked 
with  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount,  &c.  saying,  I  am  tho 
Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  Which  words  are  plainly  directed  to 
all  the  people. 

And  believe  thee  for  ever.]  They  had  been  staggered  in 
their  belief,  after  they  had  professed  it  at  the  Red  Sea,  (xv. 
ult.)  but  after  this,  it  might  be  expected  they  would  never 
question  his  authority  any  more. 

And  Moses  told  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.] 
Or  rather,  for  Moses  liad  told,  &c.  Upon  which  account 
God  was  pleased  to  make  the  foregoing  declaration.  Till 
they  had  owned  him  for  the  Lord  their  God,  i.  e.  their  king 
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and  governor,  he  did  not  speak  unto  them  at  all,  but  only 
unto  Moses:  but  now  that  they  had  consented  to  be  his, 
he  resolves  to  speak  audibly  to  them ;  and  henceforth  to 
dwell  among  them ;  and  in  order  to  it,  fix  his  tabernacle 
with  them.  For  which  he  gives  order  (chap.  xxv.  &c.) 
immediately  after  they  had  entered  into  covenant  to  do  as 
they  had  promised. 

Or  these  words  (which  seem  to  be  a  needless  repetition) 
may  relate  to  that  which  follows,  and  be  translated  thus  : 
Moses  having  told  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify 
them,  &c. 

Ver.  10.  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them  to-day 
and  to-morrow.]  This  shews  that  Moses  was  sent  down 
early  on  the  fourth  day,  to  prepare  them  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  Majesty  among  them,  by  sanctifying 
them ;  that  is,  separating  them  from  all  imcleanness ;  or 
rather,  from  all  common  and  ordinary  employments;  that 
they  might  give  themselves  to  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  ab- 
stinence from  otherwise  lawful  pleasures.  For  Pirke  Elie- 
zer  takes  abstinence  from  their  wives,  mentioned  ver.  15. 
as  a  part  of  this  sanctification,  (cap.  41.)  And  so  doth 
Gregory  Nyssen  in  his  book  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  178.  And 
Maimonides  observes,  that  separation  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  is  called  holiness  in  the  law  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  (Numb.  vi.  6.)  and  therefore  may  be  thought  part 
of  the  sanctification  here  required,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i. 
cap.  33.) 

And  let  them  wash  their  clothes.]  The  Hebrews  under- 
stand it,  of  washing  their  whole  bodies.  For  thus  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  to  be  consecrated  to  their  oflice,  (xxix. 
4.  xl.  12.)  and  therefore  thus  the  people  were  now  to  be 
made  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  fit  for  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Under  whose  wings  (as 
they  speak)  none  were  received  in  future  times,  i.  e.  made 
proselytes,  but  by  baptism  (or  washing  of  their  whole 
body),  which  was  taken  from  this  pattern.  And  accord- 
ingly, where  we  read  in  the  law  of  particular  purifications 
by  washing  their  clothes  in  case  of  any  uncleanness,  as 
Lev.  xi.  25.  28.  40.  xiv.  8.  47.  (where  Moses  speaks  of 
cleansing  a  leprous  person),  Numb.  xxxi.  24.  (where  he 
speaks  of  cleansing  soldiers),  and  many  other  cases,  they 
understand  it  in  the  very  same  manner.  In  some  cases 
indeed  it  is  expressly  prescribed,  (Lev.  xv.  5 — 7.  xvi.  26, 
&c.)  and  they  expound  all  others,  where  clothes  only  are 
mentioned,  by  the  same  rule;  as  Mr.  Selden  shews,(lib.  i. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  3.)  where  he  observes,  that,  in  the  pagan 
language,  pure  garments  signify  the  washing  of  the  whole 
body.    (See  p.  29.) 

Ver.  11.  And  be  ready  against  the  third  day.]  He  doth 
not  mean  the  third  day  of  the  month,  but  the  third  day  after 
this  command  to  sanctify  themselves.  In  which  they  were 
bound  to  spend  two  entire  days  ;  and  then  the  Lord  pro- 
mised to  come  down  in  all  their  sight  upon  Mount  Sinai. 
That  is,  when  they  were  fit  to  receive  him,  by  their  pro- 
fessing themselves  a  holy  people,  of  which  that  outward 
washing  was  a  token. 

For  the  third  day  the  Lord  will  come  down,  &c.]  Not 
from  the  mount,  but  from  heaven,  upon  Mount  Sinai.  On 
which  the  Schechinah  descended  in  a  cloud,  which  struck 
a  great  awe  into  them :  for  it  was  darker  tiian  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud  by  which  they  had  been  conducted  hither ; 


through  which  some  rays,  or  glimpse  of  a  glorious  majesty 
that  was  in  it,  broke  forth  upon  them. 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shall  set  bounds  unto  the  people  round 
about.]  To  keep  them  at  a  due  distance,  out  of  a  just  re- 
verence to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up,  &c.]  This 
caution  also  was  given  them,  to  work  and  preserve  in  their 
minds  a  most  profound  reverence  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  to  those  laws  which  were  to  be  delivered  from  this 
mount. 

Ver.  13.  There  sliall  not  a  hand  touch  it,  but  he  sliall 
surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through.]  Be  stoned,  if  he  were 
near  at  hand ;  or  shot  through  with  darts  or  arrows,  if  at 
a  distance.  So  Aben  Ezra.  And  so  Jonathan,  likewise, 
translates  the  latter  clause,  tJiey  shall  throw  darts  at 
him:  and  so  our  old  translation,  stricken  through  with 
darts.  But  the  Talmudists,  and  the  greatest  lawyers 
among  the  Jews,  expound  both  these  clauses  of  stoning, 
which  was  twofold,  as  we  read  in  the  MisnaTit.  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  6.  either  by  throwing  stones  at  a  malefactor,  or  throw- 
ing him  down  from  a  high  place  upon  stones.  And  thus 
this  last  phrase  imports  in  the  Hebrew,  and  may  properly 
be  translated,  "  projiciendo  projicietur,"  he  shall  be  vio- 
lently thrown  down;  or,  thrown  down  headlong.  It  is  the 
very  same  word  with  that  (xv.  4.)  concerning  the  casting 
Pharaoh's  chariots  into  the  sea.  And  this  was  a  punish- 
ment, as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  like  that  among  the  Romans, 
from  the  Saxum  Tarpeium,  which  the  Jews  inflicted  upon 
some  captive  Edomites,  (2Chron.  xxv.  12.)  and  Jehu  in- 
flicted upon  Jezabel,  (2  Kings  ix.  32.)  On  which  story 
R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  observes  pertinently,  that  as  .she 
caused  Naboth  to  be  stoned,  so  she  was  punished  herself 
in  the  same  kind  ;  for  stoning,  saith  he,  was  either  by 
throwing  stones  at  malefactors,  or  throwing  them  down 
upon  stones :  to  justify  which,  he  alleges  this  place  in 
Exodus.  And  David  Kimchi  makes  the  same  observation. 
(See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  5.  p.  74,  &c.) 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long.]  When  the  sound  of  it 
is  protracted,  or  drawn  out ;  and,  consequently,  was  less 
terrible  than  while  it  was  shorter  and  broken.  (See  ver.  16.) 

Tliey  sliall  come  up  to  the  mount.]  To  the  foot  of  it,  (ver. 
17.)  that  they  might  more  plainly  hear  the  voice  of  God. 

Ver.  14.  And  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  to  the  peo- 
ple.] As  he  had  been  commanded,  (ver.  10.) 

And  sanctified  the  people.]  Commanded  them  to  sanctify 
themselves,  (as  the  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  explains  it, 
par.  i.  sect.  87.)  both  with  internal  sanctification  and  exter- 
nal ;  among  which  the  principal  was,  separation  from  the 
company  of  women,  as  it  here  follows,  (ver.  15.) 

And  they  washed  their  clothes.]  See  ver.  10.  Unto  which 
add,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  used  this  purification  before 
the  giving  of  the  law :  which  had  been  anciently  in  use 
among  their  ancestors,  upon  solemn  occasions.  As  ap- 
pears by  what  I  observed  on  Gen.  xxxv.  2.  where  Jacob, 
before  the  building  of  an  altar  to  God  in  Bethel,  as  he  had 
vowed,  cleansed  his  family  after  this  manner.  For  so  Aben 
Ezra  truly  expounds  these  words  be  clean,  wash  your  bo- 
dies :  which  was  the  old  rite  of  cleansing.    (See  there.) 

Ver.  15.  And  said  unto  the  people.  Be  ready  against  the 
third  day.]  Prepared  to  hear  the  words  of  God. 

Come  not  at  your  wives.]  For  this  time  was  set  apart 
for  solemn  fasting  and  prayer ;  that  they  might  be  fit  to 
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converse  with  God,  by  having  their  minds  abstracted  from 
earthly  things. 

Ver.  16.  Atid  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day.]  See 
ver.  11. 

There  were  thunders  and  lightnings.]  Which  broke  out  of 
the  thiclc  cloud,  to  awaken  them  to  attend  unto  his  Majesty, 
who  was  approaching. 

And  a  thick  cloud.]  In  which  a  flaming  fire  presently  ap- 
peared, (ver.  18.)  wc  oopoTov  yevia^ai  to  opoc,  SO  that  the 
mountain  could  not  be  seen  ,•  as  Greg.  Nyssen  explains  it, 
de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  179. 

And  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.]  The  heavenly  ministers, 
who  were  attendants  upon  the  Divine  Majesty,  made  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  to  summon  the  people  to 
come  and  appear  before  God,  and  receive  his  commands. 

Exceeding  loud.]  Beyond  what  the  blast  of  any  men  could 
make  :  for  it  made  the  whole  camp  quake,  as  the  following 
words  tell  tis. 

Ver.  17.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the 
camp.]  When  their  trembling  was  abated,  by  the  remis- 
sion, as  we  may  suppose,  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

To  meet  with  God.]  That  they  might  be  espoused  to  him. 

And  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.]  Below  at 
the  foot  of  it,  not  presuming  to  touch  it ;  which  they  were 
severely  forbidden,  ver.  11, 12.    (See  Deut.  iv.  11.) 

Ver.  18.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke.] 
Nothing  could  be  seen  but  smoke,  mixed  with  a  flame. 

Because  the  Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire.]  The  Schechi- 
nah  came  down  into  the  thick  cloud  (ver.  9.  IG.)  with  a 
glittering  company  of  angels,  who  appeared  like  flames  of 
fire,  unto  which  they  are  compared  by  the  Psalmist,  (civ.  4.) 
Thus  Moses  himself  seems  to  expound  it  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2.) 
"  He  came  with  ten  thousands  (or  myriads)  of  holy  ones 
(i.  e.  of  angels);  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for 
them."  Which  plainly  relates  to  this  appearance  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

And  the  smoke  thereof  ascended,  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace.] Mixed  with  fire,  which  went  up  even  to  the  midst  of 
heaven,  as  Moses  explains  it,  Deut.  iv.  11. 

And  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.]  See  Psalm  Ixviii. 
8.  civ.  32. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long.] 
It  is  a  diflferent  word  here  in  the  Hebrew  from  that  (ver.  13,) 
which  we  translate  sounded  long:  signifying  that  it  pro- 
ceeded or  went  on  either  a  long  time,  or  to  a  greater  loud- 
ness. 

And  waxed  louder  and  louder.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words 
are  exceeding  strong:  virtpixti-  tavTi^v  ij  aaXniy^,  &c.  the 
trumpet  exceeded  itself;  the  succeeding  blasts  transcending 
those  that  went  before,  as  Greg.  Nyssen  well  interprets  the 
whole. 

Moses  spake.]  The  people  trembled  before  at  the  loud 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  (ver.  16.)  but  now  it  grew  so  very 
terrible,  that  Moses  himself  said,  (as  the  apostle  expounds 
this  passage,  Heb.  xii.  21.)  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake."  For  hither,  I  think,  Junius  rightly  applies  those 
words. 

And  God  answered  him  by  a  voice.]  Bidding  him  not  be 
afraid,  but  come  up  unto  him,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse.  Greg.  Nyssen  thinks  that  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
fiv  tvaoS'poc,  became  articulate,  with  the  organs  of  speech, 
by  the  Divine  power. 


Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai.] 
It  is  said  before  that  the  Lord  descended  upon  it ;  (ver.  18.) 
therefore  the  meaning  here  is,  that  the  Schcchinah,  or  Di- 
vine Majesty,  settled  there  to  speak  unto  the  people. 

On  the  top  of  the  mount.]  On  the  highest  part  of  it,  that 
there  might  be  the  greatest  distance  between  hirh  and  the 
people,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  it. 

And  the  Lord  called  up  Moses,  &c.]  He  stood  lower  be- 
fore, though  not  so  low  as  the  people  :  but  now  is  called  up 
higher,  even  to  the  very  place  where  God  was;  and,  con- 
sequently, entered  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke> 
wherein  the  mountain  was  wrapped,  (ver.  18.)  upon  God's 
appearance  there.  From  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
Persians  (who  had  heard  or  read  what  is  here  related) 
framed  the  story  of  their  Zoroaster :  who,  wandering  in  de- 
sert places,  was  carried  up  to  heaven,  and  saw  God  en- 
compassed with  flames ;  which  he  could  not  behold  with 
his  own  eyes  (the  splendour  of  them  was  so  great),  but 
with  eyes  which  the  angels  lent  him :  and  there  he  received 
from  hira  a  book  of  the  law,  &c.  (See  Huetius  Demonstr. 
Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  5.  n.  2.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down  and 
charge  the  people,  &c.]  It  seems  that  upon  Moses's  going 
up,  some  of  the  people  thought  of  approaching  nearer,  out 
of  curiosity,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  more  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty.  And  therefore  God  sends  him  down  again 
immediately,  to  bid  them  remember  the  charge  he  had  given 
them,  and  not  dare  to  come  nearer  than  they  were. 

And  many  of  them  perish.]  As  many  as  were  so  pre- 
sumptuous. Many  sometimes  signifies  all:  and  here  all 
that  should  adventure  to  go  beyond  their  bounds. 

Ver.  22.  And  let  the  priests  also.]  Who  these  were  is 
much  disputed;  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  not  yet 
consecrated.  The  Jews  (it  is  commonly  known)  readily 
answer,  they  were  the  first-born;  whose  prerogative  it 
was  to  minister  to  God,  as  his  priests,  till  the  law  of 
Moses  ordered  things  otherwise.  But  I  have  often  ob- 
served this  not  to  be  true  ;  being  confuted  by  several  ex- 
amples of  others  who  sacrificed  and  were  not  the  first-born. 
And  lately  there  is  a  learned  man,  who,  in  a  just  discourse, 
hath  overthrown  this  opinion,  (see  Campeg.  Vitringa  Ob- 
serv.  Sacras,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.)  which  was  called  in  question, 
and  briefly  censured  some  time  before,  by  a  very  learned 
friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Outram,  (de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.) 
Conradus  Pellicanus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
seems  to  have  given  a  better  account  of  the  priests  here 
mentioned,  which  were  the  prime  and  most  honourable 
persons  in  the  several  tribes  ;  the  elders,  and  such  as  ad- 
ministered the  government  under  Moses :  among  which 
there  might  be  some  of  the  first-bom,  nay,  it  is  possible, 
many  of  them;  but  not  by  any  special  right  which  they 
had  to  this  office. 

Wliich  came  near  unto  the  Lord.]  To  perform  Divine 
services.  By  which  one  would  think  he  speaks  of  those 
who  had  been  already  employed  in  this  office :  for  having 
before  this  built  an  altar,  (xvii.  15.)  some  think  it  probable 
sacrifice  was  ofl'ercd  upon  it.  But  if  it  were  only  a  monu- 
ment, and  no  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  till  they  came  to 
the  mount  of  God,  who  was  to  appoint  them;  then  Moses 
picked  out  the  most  excellent  persons  (as  I  said  before)  to 
perform  this  service  when  they  came  there,  (xxiv.  5.) 

Sanctify  themselves.]  Nothing  was  said  before  of  their 
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sanctification ;  which  is  here  enjoined  by  itself,  because 
their  high  office  required  a  peculiar  separation  to  prepare 
them  for  it. 

Lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them.']  Lest  when  they 
come  near  to  sacrifice,  God  should  be  offended  with  their 
uncleanness,  and  destroy  them.  This  supposes  they  might 
go  nearer  than  the  people. 

Ver.  2;j.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  The  people  cannot 
come  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  &c.]  He  thought  it  was  needless  to 
go  down  to  restrain  the  people;  having  given  them  the 
charge  which  God  commanded  him,  (ver.  11,  12.)  and  set 
bounds  about  the  mount  (as  it  here  follows),  by  drawing  a 
line,  perhaps,  beyond  which  they  should  not  pass,  and 
thereby  separating  the  mount  from  them ;  which  he  calls 
sanctifying  it. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  Lord.]  Or,  but  the  Lord. 

Said  unto  him,  Away,  get  thee  down}  He  knew  the  peo- 
ple's inclinations  better  than  Moses  did  ;  and  therefore  com- 
manded him  to  make  no  delay,  for  fear  they  should  grow 
more  bold  than  he  imagined. 

And  thou  shalt  come  up,  and  Aaron  with  thee.]  After  he 
had  delivered  this  new  charge  to  them.  Which  was  the 
more  necessary,  because  Aaron  being  also  called  up,  they 
might  think  likewise  of  sharing  this  privilege. 

And  Aaron  with  thee.]  Unto  whom  God  did  this  great 
honour,  because  he  was  to  be  called  shortly  to  the  dignity 
of  the  high-priest :  and  would  be  the  more  respected  by  the 
people,  when  they  saw  him  admitted  far  nearer  to  God 
than  they  were. 

But  let  not  the  priests  and  the  people  break  through,  &c.] 
But  let  not  any  body  else,  as  they  love  their  lives,  presume 
to  press  beyond  their  line :  no  not  the  priests,  on  whom  I 
have  bestowed  the  honour  of  coming  nearer  to  me  than 
other  men,  (ver.  22.) 

Ver.  25.  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people,  and  spake 
unto  tliem.]  Delivered  the  message  to  them,  and  to  the 
priests,  as  he  was  directed  :  and  then  (as  he  was  also  or- 
dered) returned  to  the  mount,  and  his  brother  with  him ; 
but  not  to  the  top  of  the  mount  where  he  was  before,  (ver. 
20.)  as  appears  from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  next 
chapter:  which  shews  that  Moses  was  there  where  the 
people  might  speak  to  him ;  and  therefore,  if  he  went  up 
now  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  he  came  down  again,  when  the 
Lord  spake  audibly  to  them,  and  stood  in  a  place  where  he 
might  be  a  mediator  between  them.  So  he  himself  saith, 
(Deut.  V.  4,  5.)  that  when  the  Lord  talked  with  them  face 
to  face  in  the  mount,  he  stood  between  the  Lord  and  them. 
And  accordingly  it  follows  (ver.  23.  of  that  chapter),  that 
when  they  heard  the  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
they  came  near  to  Moses,  and  said,  &c.  which  shews  he  was 
not  far  oflf  from  them,  though  nearer  to  God  than  they. 

But  perhaps  Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  come  up  into  the 
mount,  till  after  the  ten  words  (or  commandments)  were 
spoken:  when  Moses,  we  read  (xx.  21.)  drew  near  unto 
the  thick  darkness  where  God  was ;  though  we  read  nothing 
of  Aaron  there.  Which  inclines  me  to  think  the  foregoing 
account  of  this  matter  to  be  tlie  truer. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Ver.  1.  .And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying.]  After 
the  trumpet  had  summoned  them  all  to  attend,  and  sounded 


a  long  time  louder  and  louder,  there  came  a  voice  from  the 
Schcchinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  (as  we  read  Deut.  iv.  13.  v.  4.  22.)  that  is,  of  tlie  an- 
gelical host  which  encircled  him,  and  appeared  like  flames 
of  fire :  which  made  the  apostle  say,  the  law  vjos  ordained 
by  angels,  (Gal.  iii.  19.)  who  were  then  in  attendance  upon 
the  Divine  Majesty,  as  his  retinue,  when  he  spake  all  (liese 
words,  that  follow  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  verse; 
which  are  called  the  ten  words,  or  commandments,  in 
xxxiv.  28.  And  he  spake  them  with  so  great  a  voice, 
(Deut.  V.  22.)  that  all  the  people,  who  were  very  numerous, 
plainly  heard  them,  which  was  very  wonderful. 

This  was  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  third  month,  called 
Sivan.    (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  11.) 

Ver.  2.  J  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, ice.}  In  this  preface  to  the  ton  com- 
mandments, he  asserts  his  right  to  give  them  laws,  not  only 
in  general,  as  he  is  Lord  of  all,  but  by  a  peculiar  title  he 
had  to  their  obedience;  whom  he  had  taken  to  himself, 
after  a  special  manner,  to  be  his  people,  by  bringing  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  servitude  under  which  they 
groaned  there.  This  was  a  benefit  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
most  apt  to  afiect  their  hearts :  and,  therefore,  he  doth  not 
say,  as  the  author  of  SepherCosri  observes,  (par.  i.  sect.  17.) 
/  am  tlie  Lord  of  lieaven  and  earth  ;  or,  I  am  thy  Creator ; 
but,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  have  shewn  a  particular 
favour  and  kindness  to  thee,  by  bringing  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  &c.  When  he  became  their  king  by  a  spe- 
cial title,  (as  I  observed,  iii.  10.)  and,  upon  that  account, 
gave  them  these  laws,  whereby  they  were  to  be  governed  : 
and  gave  them  peculiarly  to  them  (as  the  forenamed  author 
notes),  who  were  tied  to  the  observance  of  them,  by  virtue 
of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  God's  placing  his 
glory  among  them.  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  tied  to  them 
by  virtue  of  their  creation,  they  would  have  belonged  to  all 
nations  as  much  as  unto  them.  Thus  he.  Maimonides  will 
have  these  words,  /  am  tlie  Lord  thy  God,  to  signify  the 
existence  of  God;  and  the  next,  (ver.  3.)  his  unity :  which 
two  are  the  great  foundations  of  religion,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  ii.  cap.  33.)  And,  indeed,  the  word  Jehovah,  or  Lord, 
is  generally  thought  to  signify,  he  who  is  of  himself.  And 
the  next  word  Elohim,  which  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
God  in  Scripture,  learned  men  of  late  derive  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  alaha  (there  being  no  root  in  Hebrew  remaining 
from  whence  it  can  so  regularly  come),  which  signifies  to 
worship,  serve,  and  adore.  Hottinger  hath  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  in  his  Hexaemeron,  and  elsewhere,  to  con- 
firm this  out  of  that,  and  out  of  the  Ethiopic  language  also. 
The  Jews  say,  indeed,  that  Elohim  is  the  name  of  judg- 
ment, as  Jehovah  is  oi  mercy ;  but  Abarbinel  confutes  this, 
to  establish  a  notion  of  his  own  (viz.  the  omnipotent  Cause 
of  all  things),  which  others  oppose,  as  much  as  he  doth 
the  former.  And  therefore  most,  I  think,  now  rest  in  the 
forenamed  notion,  that  it  properly  signifies  Him,  who  only 
is  to  be  religiously  worshipped  and  adored ;  as  it  follows 
in  the  next  words. 

Ver.  3.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods.]  That  is,  believe 
in  one  God;  or,  believe  there  is  no  other  God  but  me,  as 
Nachman  interprets  it;  and,  consequently,  worship  no 
other  God.  This  is  the  great  ftmndation  (as  the  Hebrews 
speak)  of  the  law:  for  whosoever  confesses  any  other  God, 
he  denies  the  whole  law.  And  they  truly  observe,  also,  that 
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this  negative  precept  includes  the  affirmative,  viz.  a  com- 
mand to  worship  him,  the  only  God.  As  when  Naaman 
saith,  he  would  neither  offer  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifice  to 
any  other  God  but  the  Lord ;  it  is  plain  he  meant,  that  he 
would  sacrifice  to  him,  (1  Kings,  v.  17.)  See  Selden,  lib.  iii. 
de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  1. 

Before  wie.]  As  they  were  not  to  forsake  him  and  wor- 
ship some  other  God;  so  not  to  worship  any  other  God, 
together  with  him,  as  many  did,  (2  Kings  xvii.  33.)  For  in 
his  presence  he  could  not  endure  any  competitor. 

Vcr.  4.  TJiou  shall  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
&c.]  The  difference  between  pesel,  which  we  translate 
graven  image,  and  temunah,  which  we  translate  likeness, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  former  was  a  protuberant  image,  or 
a  statue  made  of  wood,  stone,  &c.  and  the  other  only  ap?c- 
ture,  drawn  in  colours  upon  a  wall,  or  board,  &c.  Both 
which,  some  have  thought,  they  were  prohibited  here  so 
much  as  to  make ;  whether  it  were  the  image,  or  picture,  of 
the  stars,  or  birds,  or  men,  or  beasts,  or  fishes,  for  fear  they 
should  be  drawn  to  worship  them.  Thus,  it  is  certain,  Ori- 
gen  understood  this  commandment,  when  he  said,  there  was 
not  permitted  to  be  so  much  as  t^toypa^og,  ovte  ayoKfiaToiroi- 
oe  tv  rri  noXiTiia  axnuiv,  &c.  a  picture-drawer,  or  a  maker  of 
statues  in  their  commonwealth :  to  take  away  all  occasion  of 
drawing  men's  minds  from  the  worship  of  God,  (lib.  iv.  con- 
tra Cels.  p.  181.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  (lib.  v.  Stromat.  and  Tertullian,  L.  deSpectaculis, 
cap.  23.)  Which  they  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
Jews,  M'ho,  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  thought  they  were  forbidden  by  this  law 
to  make  an  image  or  figure  of  any  living  creature,  especially 
of  a  man.  This  Hermannus  Conringius  hath  plainly  demon- 
strated (in  his  Paradoxa  de  Nummis  Ebraeorum,  cap.  5.) 
out  of  many  places  in  Philo  and  in  Josephus.  The  latter  of 
which  teUs  as,  (lib.  xviii.  Archaeolog.  cap.  5.)  that  all  their 
governors  before  Pilate  were  wont  to  use  ensigns  in  Jeru- 
salem, without  tlie  image  of  Cassar  in  them,  because  their 
law  forbade  them  uKovutvTToirimv,  the  making  of  images.  And 
when  Vitellius  was  to  lead  the  Roman  army  through  Judea, 
against  the  Arabians,  with  images  in  their  ensigns,  the  peo- 
ple ran  to  meet  him,  beseeching  him  to  forbear  it,  ov  yap 
aiiToig  iivai  iraTptov  Tnpiopav  UKovag  tip  avTrjv  iptpofiivag,  for  if 
was  not  consonant  to  the  laws  of  their  country  to  see  images 
brought  into  it.  But  whether  this  was  the  ancient  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  before  those  times  may  be  doubted.  The 
Talmudists  think  it  was  unlawful  to  make  any  figures  of 
celestial  bodies,  either  prominent  or  plain,  though  it  were 
for  ornament's  seike :  but  as  for  animals,  they  might  make 
prominent  statues  of  them,  except  only  of  men ;  the  images 
of  whom  they  might  draw  on  a  plain :  (see  Selden,  lib.  i.  de 
Jure  N".  et  G.  cap.  6 — 8.)  which  distinctions  most  look 
upon  as  ungrounded ;  and  the  common  opinion  is,  that 
Moses  did  not  forbid  the  very  making  of  an  image ;  but 
that  they  should  not  make  them  to  set  up  in  the  place  of 
Divine  worship. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them.']  If  they  saw  an  image  (as  they  must  needs  do 
in  other  countries,  though  we  suppose  they  had  none  among 
themselves),  he  requires  them  not  to  use  any  gesture,  or  to 
do  any  thing  that  might  signify  reverence  or  honour  given 
to  them.  Such  were  prostrating  themselves  before  them, 
bowing  their  bodies,  kissing  their  hands  ;  much  less  to  offer 


sacrifice,  or  burn  incense,  &c.  to  them.  Here  seems  to  be  a 
plain  gradation  in  this  commandment ;  three  things  being 
here  forbidden,  if  we  take  the  first  part  of  it  to  signify  that 
they  might  not  so  much  as  make  a  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  any  thing,  for  fear  they  should  be  tempted  to 
idolatry.  But  though  this  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
a  sin,  yet  not  so  great  as  the  next,  to  bow  down  to  them ; 
which  was  a  degree  of  honour  too  high  to  be  paid  unto  any 
image :  but  was  not  the  highest  of  all ;  which  was  to  serve 
them,  by  offering  sacrifice,  burning  incense,  making  vows 
to  them  ;  or  swearing  by  them ;  or  consecrating  temples  to 
them ;  or  lighting  candles  before  them. 

For  I  tlie  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.]  This  reason 
shews  that  this  commandment  is  different  from  the  first, 
and  not  a  part  of  it.  For  worshipping  of  images  is  for- 
bidden, not  merely  because  he  was  their  God,  and  there  is 
but  one  God  ;  but  because  he  is  a  jealous  God,  who  could 
not  endure  any  corrival,  or  consort,  in  that  which  was 
proper  to  himself  And  so  the  ancient  Jews  and  Christians 
also,  before  St.  Austin  took  this  for  the  second  command- 
ment. The  Arabian  Christians,  in  later  times,  particularly 
Elmacinus,  distinctly  names  the  ten  commandments  in 
that  order  which  we  now  do ;  as  Hottinger  observes  in  his 
Smegma  Orientale,  p.  43G. 

Visiting.]  i.  e.  Punishing  with  heavy  judgments,  (Lev. 
xxvi.  39.) 

The  iniquity  of  tlie  fathers  upon  the  children.]  This  was 
threatened  to  terrify  them  from  this  sin,  which  would  ruin 
their  families;  being  a  kind  of  high  treason  against  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Yet  Aben  Ezra  understands  it 
only  of  such  children  as  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  fore- 
fathers; for  if  they  repented  the  punishment  was  mitigated, 
(Lev.  xxvi.  40,  &c.) 

Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.]  That  is,  as  long 
as  they  could  be  supposed  to  live  (which  might  be  to  see 
the  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  generation),  he  threatens 
to  pursue  them  with  his  vengeance  in  their  posterity; 
whose  punishment  they  themselves  should  behold,  to  their 
great  grief.  So  great  was  his  hatred  to  this  sin;  and  so 
odious  were  such  people  to  him.  Thus  Maimonides  ex- 
pounds it  in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  54.  Visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  is  threatened  only 
against  the  sin  of  idolatry ;  as  appears  from  what  follows, 
that  such  sinners  are  called  haters  of  him.  And  he  men- 
tions only  to  the  fourth  generation;  because  the  most  a  man 
can  live  to  see  of  his  seed,  is  the  fourth  generation.  Ac- 
cordingly God  orders,  saith  he,  that  if  any  city  proved 
idolaters,  the  inhabitants  should  be  destroyed  utterly, 
and  all  that  was  therein,  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 15.)  Fathers, 
children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  the  new- 
bom  children,  were  all  killed  for  the  sin  of  their  parents." 
Hence,  he  saith,  (Deut.  vii.  10.)  he  repayeth  men  that  hate 
him  to  their  face:  which  is  there  twice  mentioned. 

Of  them  that  hate  me.]  For  he  looked  on  them  not  only 
as  enemies,  but  as  haters  of  him.  It  is  an  observation  of 
the  same  Maimonides,  that,  in  the  whole  law  of  Moges, 
and  in  the  books  of  the  prophets,  wc  shall  never  find  these 
words,  fury,  anger,  indignation,  jealousy,  attributed  to 
God,  but  when  they  speak  of  idolatry :  nor  any  man  called 
an  enemy  to  God,  an  adversary,  a  hater  of  him,  but  only 
idolaters,  (Deut.  vi.  14,  15.  xi.  16,  17.  xxxi.  2!),  &c. 
Nehem.  i.  2.  Deut.  vii.  10.  Numb,  xxxii.  21.  Deut.  xii.  31. 
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xvi.  22.)  See  More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  36.  which  he  re- 
peats cap.  54.  •'  No  man  is  called  a  hater  of  God,  but  an 
idolater ;"  according  to  that  Deut.  xii.  31.  "  every  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth."  By  which  it  appears, 
that  they  counted  the  worshippers  of  images  idolaters; 
though  they  did  not  think  these  images  to  be  gods  (for  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  thought  an  image  made  of  wood 
and  stone,  silver  or  gold,  to  be  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  the  Governor  of  the  world),  but  took  them  only 
for  things  intermediate  between  God  and  them,  as  he  there 
speaks. 

This  was  a  law  so  well  known  to  the  ancient  heathens, 
that  the  best  men  among  them  would  suffer  no  images  to 
be  set  up  in  their  temples.  In  particular,  Numa  forbade 
this  to  the  Romans,  which  he  learned,  as  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  thinks,  from  Moses.  Insomuch,  that  for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  though  they  built 
temples,  yet  a-yoAyua  ov^lv,  ovrt  trXaarov,  ovre  /jiv  ypairrbv 
iiron'iaravTo,  they  made  no  image,  neither  statue,  nor  so 
much  as  a  picture,  (lib.  i.  Stromat.  p.  304.)  Plutarch  re- 
lates the  same  in  the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  adds 
this  reason,  that  he  thought  it  a  great  crime  to  represent 
the  most  excellent  Being  by  such  mean  things ;  and  that 
God  was  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind.  The  ancient 
Persians  pretend  to  have  received  the  same  law  from  their 
Zoroaster ;  who,  in  a  number  of  things,  is  so  like  to  Moses, 
that  Huetius  thinks  (not  without  reason)  his  story  was 
framed  out  of  these  books. 

Ver.  6.  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands.}  To  invite 
their  obedience,  he  promises  to  be  kind  unto  them  and 
their  posterity  for  many  generations  (so  thousands  signi- 
fies), who  were  loyal  and  faithfiil  to  him.  Such  is  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  that  he  delights  more  in  shewing 
mercy,  than  in  acts  of  severity ;  there  being  such  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is 
between  three  or  four  and  a  thousand.  Which  made  the 
heavy  punishment  of  idolaters  the  more  reasonable,  be- 
cause they  might  have  enjoyed  such  great  and  long-con- 
tinued blessings,  if  they  would  have  kept  close  to  their 
religion. 

Of  them  that  love  /ne.]  Adhered  to  him  alone,  as  the 
only  object  of  worship  and  adoration;  with  such  an  affec- 
tion as  a  chaste  wife  bears  to  her  husband.  For  God  now 
espoused  this  nation  to  himself  (as  the  prophets  taught 
them  to  understand  it),  and  therefore  all  the  idolatry  which 
is  forbidden  in  these  commandments  is  called  going  a 
whoring  from  him. 

And  keep  my  commandments.}  Not  only  professed  to  be 
his  entirely,  but  proved  it  by  observing  his  precepts.  Which 
keeping  or  observing  of  his  commundments,  is  mentioned 
here,  perhaps,  and  not  in  any  of  the  following  command- 
ments, because  this  and  the  first  were  the  principal,  upon 
which  the  rest  depended :  there  being  no  reason  to  mind 
what  he  said,  if  they  acknowledged  any  other  God  but 
him. 

Ver.  7.  TJiou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain.}  By  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  Scripture,  is  meant 
the  Lord  himself:  and  to  take,  or  lift  up  his  name,  is  to 
swear  by  him.  So  this  word  nasa  sometimes  signifies, 
without  the  addition  of  God's  name,  (Isa.  iii.  7.)  Jissa,  he 
shall  lift  up  in  that  day ;  which  we  truly  render,  in  that 
day  he  sliall  swear:  which  they  did  then  with  the  hand 


lifted  up  to  heaven.  And  to  take  his  name  or  swear  in 
vain,  is  to  swear  falsely.  Thut  is  the  principal  meaning 
undoubtedly,  that  tliey  should  not  call  God  to  Avitness  unto 
a  lie ;  promising  in  his  name  that  which  they  meant  not  to 
perform  ;  or  affirming  or  denying  with  an  oath  that  which 
they  knew  not  to  be  true.  For  so  the  word  schave  fre- 
quently signifies  in  Scripture,  a  lie.  This  relates  not  to 
their  giving  a  testimony  before  a  judge  upon  oath  (of 
which  he  speaks  afterward  in  a  distinct  commandment), 
but  to  their  intercourse  and  commerce  one  with  another. 
For  an  oath,  saith  R.  Levi,  of  Barcelona,  ought  to  esta- 
blish every  thing :  and  thereby  we  declare  ourselves  to  be 
as  much  resolved  concerning  that  which  we  swear,  as  we 
are  concerning  the  being  of  God. 

Heathens  themselves  accoi^nted  an  oath  so  sacred  a 
thing,  that  it  was  capital  for  a  man  to  forswear  himself,  as 
Hen.  Stcphanus  (in  his  Fontes  Juris  Civilis,  p.  7.)  observes 
out  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  and  the  reason  he  gives  .of 
it  is  this :  that  such  a  man  committed  two  heinous  crimes, 
by  violating  his  piety  to  God  and  his  faith  to  men  in  the 
highest  degree. 

But  besides  this,  both  Jews  and  Christians  always  un- 
derstood swearing  lightly,  upon  frivolous  occasions,  or 
without  any  necessity,  to  be  here  forbidden.  R.  Levi, 
beforementioned,  saith  this  precept  may  be  violated  four 
several  ways,  besides  swearing  that  which  we  mean  not  to 
perform.  And  Salvian  applies  this  to  the  trivial  naming 
of  God  and  our  Saviour,  upon  all  occasions,  and  some- 
times upon  bad  occasions.  "  Nihil  jam  pene  vanius  quam 
Christi  nomen  esse  videatur,"  &c.  Every  body  then  swear- 
ing by  Christ  he  would  do  this  or  that,  though  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  he  did  it  or  no,  or  perhaps  a  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  (lib.  iv.  de  Gubern.  Dei,  p.  68.  edit. 
Baluz.) 

They  that  understand  this  of  swearing  by  false  gods 
(which  are  called  vain  things  in  Scripture)  do  but  trifle ; 
that  is  condemned  in  the  foregoing  commandment;  it  being 
a  piece  of  worship  to  swear  by  them. 

For  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  &c.]  If  men  did 
not  punish  the  false  swearer,  the  Lord  threatens  that  he 
will.  And  so  mankind  always  thought,  as  appears  by  the 
law  of  ^e  twelve  tables  (mentioned  by  Hen.  Stephanus 
in  the  book  quoted  above),  "  Perjurii  poena  divina,  exitium, 
humana,  dedecus :"  Th§  divine  punishment  of  perjury  is  utter 
destruction;  the  human  pw^ahment  is  disgrace  or  infamy. 
And  Alexander  Severus  was  so  sensible  of  liii.s,  that  he 
thought,  "  Jurisjurandi  contempta  religio,  satis-  Dcjipi 
ultorcm  habet :"  The  contempt  of  the  religion  of  an  ofth 
hath  God  for  a  sufficient  avenger.  For  an  oath  is  the 
strongest  bond  that  is  among  men,  to  bind  them  fo  4:ruth 
and  fidelity,  as  Cicero  speaks,  (lib.  iii.  dc  Offic.  cap.  31.) 
Witness,  saith  he,  the  twelve  tables;  witness  our  sacred 
forms  in  taking  an  oath ;  witness  our  covenant  and  leagues, 
wherein  we  plight  our  faith  to  enemies ;  witness  the  ani- 
madversions of  our  censors,  "  qui  «ulla  de  re  diligentins 
quam  de  jurejurando,  judicabant;"  who  judged  of  nothing 
more  diligently  than  of  an  oath. 

Nor  wjis  the  other  sort  of  vain  (that  is,  light  and  idle) 
swearing,  without  any  just  occasion,  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished: for  Mr.  Selden  observes,  out  of  Maimonides, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  p.  497.)  that  if  any  man  was 
guilty  of  it,  he  that  heard  him  swear  w  as  bound  to  excomr 
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municate  him  (what  that  was  he  shews  in  the  first  book), 
and  if  he  did  not  he  was  to  be  excommunicated  himself. 
And  there  is  great  reason  for  these  civil  laws,  which  have 
provided  a  punishment  for  this  crime  ;  not  only  because 
it  is  a  great  disrespect  to  God,  to  use  his  name  so  lightly  on 
every  trivial  occasion;  but  because  such  contempt  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  makes  men  fall  into  the  fearful  sin  of 
perjury. 

Ver.  8.  Remember  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.]  Be 
mindful  of  the  day  called  the  sabbath  ;  to  make  a  dilTer- 
ence  between  it  and  all  other  days ;  so  that  it  be  not  em- 
ployed as  they  are. 

Ver.  9.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work.l 
This  is  not  a  precept  requiring  labour ;  but  a  permission 
to  employ  six  days  in  a  week,  about  such  worldly  business 
as  they  had  to  do.  Which  permission  also  God  himself 
abridged,  by  appointing  some  other  festival  days  ;  as  all 
governors  may  do,  upon  some  special  occasions. 

Ver.  10,  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.]  Appointed  by  his  authority  to  be  a  day  of  rest 
from  your  labours. 

In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.]  Herein  the  peculiar 
respect  to  the  seventh  day  consisted :  on  all  other  days 
they  might  work  ;  but  on  this  they  were  to  cease  from  all 
manner  of  work.  In  which  very  thing  was  the  sanctifying 
of  this  day ;  it  being  hereby  separated  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  days  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  But 
then  it  naturally  followed,  that,  having  no  other  work  to  do, 
they  should  call  to  mind  the  reason  why  it  was  thus  sancti- 
fied, or  set  apart  from  other  days.  And  the  reason,  say  the 
Jews  themselves,  was,  "  That  having  no  other  business, 
they  might  fasten  in  their  minds  the  belief  that  the  world 
had  a  begiiming ;  w  hich  is  a  thread  that  draws  after  it  all 
the  foundation  of  the  law,  or  the  principles  of  religion," 
They  are  the  words  of  R.  Levi,  of  Barcelona. 

Besides  which,  there  was  another  reason,  which  I  shall 
mention  presently.  But  by  this  it  appears,  that  the  obser- 
vation of  this  day  was  a  sign,  or  a  badge,  to  whom  they 
belonged  :  a  profession  that  they  were  all  the  servants  of 
him  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  God  himself 
teaches  them  to  understand  it,  (xxxi.  18.  17.)  And  that 
their  minds  might  be  possessed  with  this  sense,  lie  ordered 
this  solemn  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
be  made  once  in  seven  days.  For  as,  if  there  had  been 
quicker  returns  of  it,  their  secular  business  might  have 
been  too  much  hindered  ;  so,  if  it  had  been  delayed  longer, 
this  sense  might  have  worn  too  much  out  of  their  minds, 

xni,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  &c.]  They  might  no 
more  employ  others  in  their  worldly  business  on  this  day 
than  do  it  themselves:  but  their  children,  though  they 
understood  not  the  reason,  were  to  rest;  that  in  time  they 
might  learn  this  great  truth,  that  all  things  were  made  by 
God, 

Nor  thy  cattle.]  Their  oxen,  and  asses,  and  all  other 
creatures  wont  to  be  employed  in  their  labours,  were  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  rest  as  well  as  themselves,  (Deut. 
v.  14.)  Which  was  absolutely  necessary ;  it  being  impos- 
sible for  their  servants  to  rest  (as  is  here  also  required)  if 
they  were  to  set  their  cattle  on  work. 

Nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.]  No  stranger, 
who,  by  being  circumcised,  had  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion.   But  other  strangers  might  work ;  who  only  dwelt 
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among  them,  having  renounced  idolatry,  but  not  taken 
upon  them  the  obligation  to  observe  their  whole  law.  Yet 
if  any  such  person  was  a  servant  to  a  Jew,  his  master  might 
not  employ  him  on  the  sabbath-day  in  any  work  of  his ; 
but  the  man  might  work  for  himself,  if  he  pleased,  being 
not  bound  to  this  law,  (See  Selden,lib.  iii,  de  Jure  N,  et  G, 
cap,  12,) 

Ver,  11,  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth.] 
There  were  two  reasons  for  the  sanctification  of  this  day. 
One  was,  because  God  rested  from  his  work  of  creation  on 
the  seventh  day,  which  is  mentioned  here ;  the  other  was, 
because  he  had  given  them  rest  from  their  labours  in  Egypt, 
which  he  mentions  in  the  fifth  of  Deuteronomy,  There  is 
nobody^hath  explained  both  these  better  than  Maimonides: 
(More  Nevoch,  par.  ii,  cap,  31.)  "  There  are  two  different 
causes,  saith  he,  for  this  precept,  from  two  different  effects. 
For  when  Moses  first  explained  to  us  the  cause  of  this  cele- 
bration, in  the  promulgation  of  the  ten  commandments,  he 
saith  it  was,  because  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth.  But  in  the  repetition  of  them,  he  saith,  '  Remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  Egypt,  &c,  therefore  the  Lord 
thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath-day,'  (Deut. 
V.  15.)  The  first  cause  is  the  glory  and  magnificence  of 
this  day,  as  it  is  said,  'Therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,'  (Gen,  ii,  3.)  This  was  the 
effect  of  that  cause,  for  in  six  days  he  made  heaven  and 
earth  (this  was  the  reason,  he  means,  of  the  first  institution 
of  the  sabbath),  but  that  he  gave  this  precept  of  the  sab- 
bath unto  us,  (i.  e.  the  Israelites)  and  commanded  us  to 
observe  it,  was  fromi  the  other  cause,  which  followed  the 
first  cause,  because  we  were  servants  in  Egypt.  All  which 
time  we  could  not  serve  according  to  our  own  will  and 
pleasure,  nor  had  any  rest,  or  observed  a  sabbath  :  and 
therefore  God  gave  us  this  special  precept  of  resting  and 
cessation  from  labours,  to  join  together  these  two  reasons, 
viz.  the  belief  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  which  pre- 
sently suggests  to  us  the  being  of  God ;  and  then  the 
memory  of  God's  benefits  unto  us,  in  giving  us  rest  from 
our  intolerable  burdens  in  Egypt," 

Wherefore  he  blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it.] 
In  the  beginning  of  the  world  he  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
(Gen.  ii,  3,)  and  now  particularly  chose  this  seventh  day 
for  a  sabbath ;  which  he  ordered  them  to  observe  in  me- 
mory of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  on  that  day ;  as  I  ob- 
served, xvi,  5.  23,  By  which  he  preserved  in  their  minds 
that  singular  benefit  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them : 
"  and  most  manifestly  (saith  Maimonides  in  another  place, 
par,  iii,  cap,  43.)  procured  great  ease  to  all  sorts  of  men, 
by  freeing  a  seventh  part  of  their  lives  from  wearisome  la- 
bour :  which  hath  another  blessing  in  conjunction  with  it, 
that  it  perpetually  preserved  and  confirmed  that  most  pre- 
cious history  and  doctrine  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
world," 

Ver,  12,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.]  In  another 
place  they  are  commanded  to  fear  them,  (Lev,  xix,  3,)  and 
as  here  the  father  is  put  before  the  mother,  so  there  the  mo- 
ther is  put  before  the  father ;  to  shew  (as  Maimonides  takes 
it,  in  his  treatise  called  Memarim,  cap,  6.)  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  any  difference  between  them  ;  but  they  are  both 
equally  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced.  Which  is  a  duty  of 
such  great  concernment,  that  we  are  taught,  by  the  placing 
of  this  commandment  immediately  after  those  which  pecu' 
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liarly  relate  to  God's  worship,  that,  next  to  his  Majesty, 
our  parents  are  to  be  honoured,  with  that  reverence,  love, 
obedience,  and  maintenance,  wliich  are  due  to  them.  And 
therefore  notorious  disobedience  to  them  is  threatened  with 
death,  as  well  as  apostacy  from  God.  Wherein  tliis  honour 
or  fear  doth  consist,  is  taught  in  all  books  of  religion :  and 
Mr.  Selden  hath  named  a  great  many  things  wherein  the 
Jews  place  it,  as  the  learned  reader  may  see,  (lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  VS.  p.  558.) 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  was  a  law  among  the  heathens, 
mentioned  by  Saleucus,  Charondus,  and  others,  in  these 
words,  ra  tIkvo  tovc  70VHC  TtfiaTwaav,  let  children  Jumour 
their  parents.  And  thus  Ulpian  expresses  it,  "  Filio  sem- 
per honesta  et  sancta  persona  patris  videri  debet."  And 
afterward,  "  Filium  patrem  et  matrem  venerari  oportet." 
With  much  more  that  Hen.  Stephanus  hath  collected,  in  his 
Pontes  et  Rivi  Juris  Civilis. 

That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  &c.]  As  disobe- 
dience to  parents  is,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  threatened  to  be 
punished  with  death ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  long  life  (which 
is  the  greatest  worldly  blessing)  is  promised  to  the  obedi- 
ent; and  that  in  their  own  country,  which  God  had  pecu- 
liarly enriched  with  abundance  of  his  blessings.  Heathens 
also  gave  the  very  same  encouragement,  saying,  that  such 
children  should  be  dear  to  tlie  gods,  both  living  arid  dead. 
So  Euripides. 

"OoTt?  St  TOVC  reicoi^ac  iv  /3i(j)  fft/Bft, 
"08'  £<TTi  (cai  ^(ov  Kot  ^avoi)v  ScoTc  <l>iXog. 

And  this  famous  Senarius,  mentioned  by  the  same  Hen. 
Stephanus,  with  many  other  notable  passages. 

'Ikuvw^  /3tai<TEic  7ripoj3o(TK(iiv  Toiig  yovti^. 
Tliou  shall  live  long  (or,  as  long  as  thou  canst  desire)  if  thou 
nourish  thy  ancient  parents.    Whence  children  are  called 
by  Xenophon,  and  others,  rjjpo|3o<rKof. 

Ver.  1:3.  Thou  shall  not  kill.]  After  the  command  about 
the  respect  due  to  parents,  naturally  follows  the  regard  we 
ought  to  have  to  all  other  men  who  spring  from  them.  And 
the  greatest  injury  we  can  do  another  is  to  take  away  his 
life  ;  whereby  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  and  human  society  itself  is  also  wounded,  which 
cannot  subsist  if  its  innocent  members  cannot  be  safe. 
Innocent,  I  say,  for  this  commandment  doth  not  hinder 
men  from  defending  themselves  from  violence,  (xxii.  2.)  nor 
forbid  magistrates  to  punish  those  with  deatli  who  commit 
crimes  w  orthy  of  it ;  for  this  is  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
other  men,  (xxii.  18 — 20.) 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery.]  Next  to  a 
man's  self,  his  wife  is  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  person ; 
they  t\yo  being  one  flesh.  Which  makes  the  injury  done  to 
him  in  her  person  a  breach  of  human  society  next  to  mur- 
der. Nay,  the  LXX.  place  this  commandment  before  the 
other.  Thou  shall  not  kill :  virtuous  women  valuing  their 
chastity  more  tlian  their  lives;  and  the  crimes  to  which 
mere  pleasure  tempts  men  being  more  grievous,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  great  philosopher,  than  those  to  which  they  are 
stimulated  by  anger.  Whoredom  is  also  forbidden  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  incest ;  as  wounding  any  man  is,  as  well 
as  murder:  but  in  these  ten  words,  which  are  a  short 
abridgment  of  their  duty,  it  was  sufficient  only  to  mention 
the  principal  things  of  every  kind  which  were  hateful  to 
God  and  injurious  to  men. 


Ver.  15.  Tliou  shall  not  steal.]  This  was  to  injure  men 
in  their  goods  and  possessions ;  cither  by  open  rapine,  or 
by  craft  and  cheating;  against  which  God  intended  to  se- 
cure them  by  this  precept.  Several  sorts  of  this  sin  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  particular  laws. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  slialt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour.]  As  our  neighbour  is  not  to  be  injured  by  us  in 
deeds,  so  not  in  words,  by  giving  a  false  testimony  against 
him  before  a  judge,  which  is  the  chief  sin  of  this  kind.  This 
is  both  an  injury  to  our  neighbour,  and  an  affront  to  God; 
in  whose  place  the  judge  is,  whom  we  go  about  to  deceive. 

Large  commentaries  on  these  commandments  are  not  to 
be  expected  ;  which  may  be  found  in  many  authors  com- 
monly known. 

Ver.  17.  T/imi  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  &c.] 
Here  is  forbidden  so  much  as  the  designing  any  mischief 
to  others  in  any  of  the  things  forementioned.  For  as  all 
injuries  in  word  or  deed  are  prohibited  in  the  four  preceding 
commandments ;  so  in  this  he  prohibits  those  which  arc 
only  in  the  heart  or  counsels  of  men,  but  never  come  to 
light.  And  in  the  enumeration  of  the  things  they  were  not 
to  covet,  he  begins  first  with  that  which  Avas  last  men- 
tioned, and  so  backward  to  the  other.  For  he  saith,  Thou 
shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  by  designing  to  bear 
false  witness,  or  to  commit  theft.  And  then  follows,  thou 
shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  by  intending  to  abuse 
her,  if  opportunity  served ;  nor  his  Jtian-servant,  nor  Ins 
maid-servant,  &c.  which  are  his  principal  goods.  He  saith 
nothing  of  thirsting  after  his  life,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
unlawful,  l)ecause  less  than  that  is  forbidden. 

Menander  hath  something  like  this ; 

MijSe  /3eXov»}C  tva/ifi  evi^v/iy^  Ilaju^iXe, 
'O  yap  QtoQ  ^Xiirsi  ae  irXttaiov  wapwv. 

Do  not  so  much  as  covet  the  thread  of  a  needle,  for  God 
sees  thee,  being  intimately  present  with  thee.  (See  more  in 
Grotius's  Prolegomena  in  Excerpta  ex  Stoba;o.) 

Ver.  18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings,  &c.] 
Seeing  being  the  principal  sense,  it  is  frequently  put  for  the 
rest :  and  this  passage  may  be  translated,  they  sensibly  per- 
ceived, &c.  (See  Gen.  xlii.  1.  and  Drusius's  Quaestiones 
Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.) 

Tlie  thunderings  and  the  lightnings.]  See  xix.  16. 

And  the  noise  of  the  trumpet.]  Which  ceased,  while  God 
spake  the  ten  words  to  them ;  but  now  began  again,  toge- 
ther with  thunders  and  lightnings,  when  they  were  ended. 
For  as  they  were  introduced  in  a  most  majestic  manner,  to 
raise  their  attention,  and  strike  an  awe  into  them ;  so  they 
were  closed,  that  they  might  be  the  more  sensible  of  the 
dreadfulness  of  that  Majesty  who  spake  to  them;  and  that 
they  might  have  a  greater  reverence  to  his  law. 

I'hey  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.]  They  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mount  while  God  spake  to  them;  but  now 
started  back,  for  fear  those  flames  they  saw  upon  the  moun- 
tain, (Dent.  v.  25.)  and  perhaps  flashed  from  thence  in  a 
terrible  manner,  should  devour  them.  How  far  they  re- 
moved we  know  not ;  some  think  to  the  place  where  they 
were  encamped  before  this  glorious  appearance,  out  of 
which  Moses  brought  them  to  meet  with  God,  (xix.  2. 17.) 

Ver.  19.  And  they  said  unto  Moses.]  By  the  heads  of 
their  tribes  and  their  elders,  (Deut.  v.  2:3.)  wlio  came  from 
the  people  to  Moses  while  he  remained  still  in  his  place. 
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For  he  saith  there,  they  came  near  unto  him,  when  they 
spake  these  words ;  which  signifies  they  were  at  some  dis- 
tance before. 

Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear,  &c.]  They  desire 
that  what  God  had  farther  to  command  them,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  acquaint  Moses  with  it;  and  they  would  receive 
it  as  his  ow  n  words ;  but  should  die  with  fear  if  they  heard 
him  speak  any  more  with  his  own  voice.  This  is  more 
largely  related,  Deut.  v.  24,  25,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  God 
afterward  communicated  to  Moses  alone  the  rest  of  his 
laws,  both  concerning  religion  and  civil  government. 

Ver.  20.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.]  He  bade  the 
elders  return  this  answer  to  the  people  that  sent  them. 

Fear  not.]  Be  not  afraid  of  your  lives.  No  hurt  shall 
come  to  you. 

For  God  is  come  to  prove  you.}  God  intends,  by  this 
dreadful  appearance,  to  discover  unto  yourselves  and 
others  whether  you  will  be  such  as  you  pretend,  (xix.  8.) 

A7id  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your  face.]  And  that  you 
may  have  an  awful  sense  of  him  in  your  mind,  by  having 
before  your  eyes  continually  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  of 
which  you  were  lately  sensible,  (ver.  18.) 

That  you  sin  not.]  Let  this  be  your  only  fear,  not  to  of- 
fend God  by  disobeying  his  commands. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  people  stood  afar  off.]  In  their  tents, 
within  their  camp.  For  God  commanded  him  to  bid  the 
elders,  after  this  discourse,  to  go  to  their  tents  from  whence 
they  came ;  where,  I  suppose,  the  rest  of  the  people  were, 
(Deut.  v.  30.)  But  he  bade  Moses  stay  with  him ;  and  he 
would,  as  they  desired,  tell  him  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
which  he  intended  to  enjoin  them,  (ver.  31.) 

And  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God 
was.]  Who  called  him  to  him  again,  as  he  had  done  before, 
(xix.  20.)  There  is  a  curious  observation  in  Pirke  Eliezer, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  here  is  not  nogesh,  he  approached, 
or  dreiv  near,  as  we  translate  it ;  but  niggesh,  he  was  drawn 
near:  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  Michael  (as  he  fancies),  com- 
ing, and  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  leading  him  up  to  God, 
(cap.  41.)  But  this  signifies  rather  that  he  did  not  go  up  of 
his  own  accord,  but  was  called  by  God  to  draw  near  to  his 
Divine  Majesty.  Which  he  did  the  next  day,  upon  the  se- 
venth day  of  Sivan:  and  received  fifty-seven  laws  (besides 
the  ten  which  God  himself  delivered),  partly  civil  and  partly 
religious ;  which  were  explications  of  the  decalogue. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  When  they  were 
together  in  the  thick  cloud  beforementioned. 

Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  When 
thou  goest  down  again  to  them. 

Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven.] 
The  apprehension  of  one  sense  (as  Maimonides  phrases  it. 
More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  46.)  is  usually  in  Scripture  put 
for  the  apprehension  of  another.  As,  see  the  word  of  the 
Lord;(JeT.  ii.  31.)  that  is,  hear  it,  or  mark  it  diligently. 
Or,  the  meaning  here  may  be,  you  saiv,  i.  e.  perceived,  by 
the  tliunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  to- 
kens of  a  majestic  presence,  that  it  was  I  w?io  spake  from 
above. 

Ver.  23.  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me.]  The  Hebrew  writers 
here  make  a  pause,  or  full  stop,  as  if  it  were  a  complete 
sentence.  And  the  meaning  is  explained  in  the  Talmud  to 
be,  Ye  shall  not  make  the  similitude  of  the  ministers  that 
mnister  before  me  above,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 


or  the  angels,  (Gem.  Bab.  upon  Avoda  Zura.)  And  so 
Maimonides,  upon  the  same  subject;  it  is  unlawful  to  form 
the  images  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  celestial 
signs,  or  angels,  according  to  that  which  is  written.  Ye  shall 
not  make  ivith  me ;  i.  e.  nothing  like  the  ministers  that  mi- 
nister to  me  above.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jurfc  N.  et  G. 
cap.  6.  p.  198.)  But  if  we  join  these  with  the  following 
words  the  sense  is  the  same  ;  that,  as  they  acknowledged 
no  other  gods  but  him,  so  they  should  not  make  any  image 
to  represent  him.  To  enforce  which,  the  word  make  is  re- 
peated in  the  end  of  the  verse,  whereby  greater  efficacy  is 
added  to  the  command. 

Gods  of  silver,  or  gods  of  gold,  shall  ye  not  make  unto 
you.l  He  gives  this  caution,  lest  by  the  splendour  of  these 
metals  they  should  be  tempted  (being  prone  to  superstition 
and  idolatry)  to  make  such  kind  of  representations.  For 
by  gods  are  meant  images  to  represent  him ;  which  at  the 
first  were  made  very  glittering,  like  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
but  afterward  they  proceed  to  worship  images  of  mere 
wood,  or  stone. 

The  coherence  of  this  with  the  foregoing  verses  is 
something  obscure :  unless  we  observe  how  this  is  reported 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy :  where  Moses  puts  them  in 
mind,  that  they  "  saw  no  similitude  on  the  day  that  God 
spake  with  them  in  Horeb,"  (iv.  15.)  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  "  make  them  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,"  &c.  (ver.  16^19.)  Accordingly  the  meaning  is 
here,  "  ye  have  seen  that  I  talked  with  you  from  heaven," 
(i.  e.  you  heard  only  a  voice,  but  saw  no  similitude  of 
man,  or  any  other  creature,)  therefore  ye  shall  not  represent 
me  by  any  image,  though  never  so  rich  and  glorious.  And 
thus  Greg.  Nyssen  seems  to  have  understood  it,  de  Vita 
Mosis,  p.  180  God  gave  Moses  many  Divine  command- 
ments, the  chief  of  which  is  ij  evai^ua,  koI  to  rag  wpenovaag 
vTroXr')\pug  irtpl  rije  Ot'iag  <f>v(n(jjQ  ex*'*''  piety  towards  God, 
and  to  have  becoming  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  transcending  all  visible  things,  nay,  all  our 
thoughts,  and  like  to  nothing  that  we  know.  And  therefore 
he  bids  them,  in  their  conceptions  of  him,  not  to  look  at 
any  thing  they  saw,  nor  liken  rj)v  tov  iravroe  vinQKUfiivryv 
<j)v<Tiv,  the  nature  which  transcends  the  whole  universe,  to 
any  thing  that  they  were  acquainted  withal. 

There  was  the  greater  need  of  this  precept,  if  the  Egyp- 
tian worship  in  these  days  was  the  same  with  that  in  other 
times ;  when  Osiris  was  adored  in  the  form  of  a  golden  ox, 
or  an  ox  of  wood  all  gilded  over,  as  Plutarch  calls  it  /BoS^ 

Sia)(pvciog. 

Ver.  24.  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me.] 
For  (he  better  observation  of  the  foregoing  commandment, 
he  orders  that  his  altars  should  be  made  as  plain  and 
simple  as  might  be.  Either  of  sods  and  turfs  of  earth 
(which  were  easily  prepared,  in  most  places,  whilst  they 
stayed  in  the  wilderness),  or  of  rough  and  unpolished  stone 
(if  they  came  into  rocky  places  where  no  sods  were  to  be 
got),  that  so  there  might  be  no  occasion  to  grave  any  image 
upon  them.  Such  altars,  Tertullian  observes,  were  among 
the  ancient  Romans  in  the  days  of  Numa:  when,  as  they 
had  no  sumptuous  temples,  nor  images,  so  they  had  only 
temeraria  de  cespite  altaria,  altars  hastily  huddled  up  of 
earth  without  any  art,  (Apolog.  cap.  25.)  which  Jamblichus 
calls  Pwfiovg  ovTOCTxeSiovc,  ex  tempore,  altars  (as  we  would 
now  speak)  thrown  up  on  a  sudden.    And  so  Scioppiua 
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pretends  he  found  some  MSS.  have  it  in  that  place  of  Ter- 
tullian,  not  temeraria,  but  temporaria  ;  altars  made  only 
for  a  present  use,  not  to  remain  after  the  sacritice  was 
done.  Nay,  Fortunatus  Scacchus  will  have  it  that  Moses 
here  commands  them  to  make  the  earth  tlieir  altar;  as  the 
words  may  be  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew :  which  he  thus 
interprets,  "  Thou  shult  mark  out  a  place  upon  the  bare 
ground,  and  there  ofler  sacrifice,"  (Myrothec.  ii.  Sacr. 
Elaeochrys.  cap.  5(5.) 

And  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,  &c.]  This 
form  of  worship,  as  Maimonides  himself  acknowledges, 
was  appointed  by  God,  because  it  was  used  in  all  the 
world.  Which  moved  him,  not  to  abolish  it,  but  to  trans- 
late it,  from  created  and  imaginary  beings,  to  his  own  most 
adorable  name.  Therefore  he  commanded  us,  saith  he,  to 
make  him  a  sanctuary,  (xxv.  8.)  and  consecrate  an  altar  to 
his  name,  and  offer  him  sacrifices  (for  which  he  alleges  this 
very  text),  and  on  the  contrary  prohibits  us  to  do  such 
things  to  any  other  being,  (xxii.  20.  xxxiv.  13, 14.  More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  32.) 

In  all  places.]  This  shews  that  the  foregoing  command- 
ment hath  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  time  they  were  in  the 
wilderness  (especially  till  the  tabernacle  was  erected)  when 
they  were  in  their  travels,  removing  from  place  to  place, 
and  not  fixed  in  any:  then  these  altars  were  very  proper, 
which  might  be  prepared  on  a  sudden,  and  as  suddenly 
jtttrown  down  again. 

Where  I  record  my  natne.l  Or  cause  ,it  to  be  remembered 
and  acknowledged,  by  some  token  or  symbol  (that  is) 
whereby  he  signified  that  he  would  be  worshipped  there. 
Which  sense  the  Chaldee  seems  to  me  to  have  expressed 
most  exactly;  in  every  place  where  I  shall  make  my  glory 
fi.  e.  the  Schechinah)  to  dwell,  from  whence  I  ivill  bless 
thee:  i.  e.  hear  their  prayers.  This  must  be  the  meaning 
here;  because  the  ark,  which  was  the  memorial  of  God's 
presence  with  them,  was  not  yet  made.  Or  else,  he  means 
the  sacrifices  and  altars  beforementioned,  which  Mr.  Mede 
thinks  may  be  here  pointed  at ;  because  these  were  rites 
of  remembrance  whereby  the  name  of  God  was  comme- 
morated and  recorded,  and  his  covenant  with  men  testified 
and  renewed.  (See  book  ii.  p.  453,  &c.)  And,  indeed, 
the  word  zacar  doth  most  certainly  signify,  not  only  to 
remember  or  record,  but  to  worship  and  to  perform  sacred 
oflSces :  so  the  meaning  may  be,  in  every  place  where  I  ex- 
hibit myself  to  be  worshipped  and  honoured. 

I  will  came  unto  thee,  or,  meet  with  tJiee.]  Upon  which 
account  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  called  Ohel  Moed, 
the  tabernacle  of  meeting.  Not  because  of  the  people's 
meeting  there  to  worship  (as  is  commonly  supposed,  when 
we  translate  those  words  </te  <a6ernac/e  of  the  congregation), 
but  of  God's  meeting  there  with  his  people,  as  Mr.  Mede 
observes  (p.  43G.)  from  many  plain  places  of  Scripture, 
(Exod.  xxix.  42.  xxx.  36.  Numb.  xvii.  4.) 

And  I  will  bless  thee.^  Give  thee  testimonies  of  my  gra- 
cious presence  and  acceptance.  The  gentiles  believed 
their  gods  were  present  where  their  images  were  wor- 
shipped. But  he  promises  to  be  present  in  all  places 
whatsoever,  where  he  would  have  his  name  celebrated  (i.  e. 
where  he  would  be  worshipped),  though  their  sacrifices 
were  offered  upon  the  most  mean  and  simple  altar. 

Ver.  25.  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  &c.]  If 
it  cannot  be  made  without  stones  (saith  Maimonides,  par. 


iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  45.)  take  care  that  the  stones  re* 
main  in  their  own  natural  fonr>,  and  that  they  be  not  po- 
lished, &c.  This  was  to  avoid  idolatry;  for  fear  they 
should  make  any  figure  with  the  tools  they  employed,  in 
shaping  and  fashioning  the  stones,  after  an  artificial  man- 
ner :  or  should  reserve'the  pieces  of  stone  that  were  pared 
off  for  superstitious  or  magical  uses.  Just,  saith  Mai- 
monides, as  be  forbids  planting  a  grove  near  his  altar,  for 
tliat  was  to  imitate  idolaters,  (Dcut.  xvi.  22.)  See  Dcut. 
iv.  15,  IG.  which  plainly  shews  this  was  the  reason  of  this 
command. 

In  short,  these  altars  were  built  like  those  of  turf,  on  a 
sudden,  without  any  art;  only  by  piling  stones  one  upon 
another.  Such  an  altar  David  built  upon  a  special  occa- 
sion, (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.)  and  after  him  Elijah,  (1  Kings 
xviii.  31,  32.)  and  Fortunatus  Scacchus  makes  it  probable 
that  it  was  such  an  one  which  Ezra  built,  at  their  return 
from  Babylon  to  their  own  country,  (iii.  2,  3.  Myrothec.  ii. 
Sacr.  Elaeochrys.  cap.  59.)  where  he  represents  the  form  of 
such  an  altar  among  the  heathen,  out  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, (p.  585.)  And  there  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
altars  built  by  the  patriarchs  were  of  this  sort;  particu- 
larly that  which  Abraham  erected  whereon  to  offer  his  son 
Isaac,  (Gen.  xxii.  9.)  for  it  was  raised  so  suddenly  that 
no  art  could  be  employed  about  it. 

I  omit  other  reasons  which  the  Jews  allege  for  this  law, 
for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  fanciful.  And  shall  rather  ob- 
serve, that  Plato  in  his  Laws  ordered  all  things  belonging 
to  the  service  of  God  should  be  very  simple  and  plain, 
without  any  cost  or  ornament :  and  therefore  forbids  gold, 
silver,  or  ivory,  because  they  were  things  too  invidious 
(iTrl(j)^ovov  icrrjfia),  and  brass  and  iron  he  would  not  have 
used,  because  they  were  TroXinoDv  o^yava,  the  instruments  of 
wars:  but  one  single  piece  of  wood  or  stone  should  serve 
for  an  image,  and  that  made  in  a  day's  time,  (lib.  xii.  de 
Legibus,  p.  955,  956.  edit.  Serran.) 

It  seems  difiicult  also  to  reconcile  these  two  verses  with 
God's  own  ordinance,  not  long  after,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  this  book ;  where  he  bids  Moses  to  make  him 
an  altar  neither  of  earth,  nor  of  stone,  but  of  shittim-wood, 
covered  with  brass,  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,where  he  re- 
corded his  name.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  two 
verses  speak  only  of  occasional  altars  (as  I  may  call  them) 
which  they  might  have  use  of,  not  only  before  but  after  the 
tabernacle  was  erected.  These  God  doth  not  forbid,  when 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  them;  but  he  intending 
there  should  be  no  stated  altar,  but  that  at  the  tabernacle, 
he  would  have  these  made  of  unpolished  stones,  laid  one 
upon  another,  that  they  might  be  thrown  down  as  soon  as 
raised;  and  that  they  might  not  draw  people  from  the  ta- 
bernacle, nor  administer  occasion  of  idolatry,  by  an  arti- 
ficial workmanship  and  imagery.  Now  that  there  were 
such  altars  raised  upon  certain  great  occasions,  but  not  to 
continue,  appears  from  the  sacred  history.  For  (xxiv.  4.) 
Moses  built  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  by  God's  com- 
mand it  is  likely,  and  of  this  fashion.  And  he  gave  order 
for  building  one  of  stone  after  they  came  to  Canaan,  (Deut. 
xxvii,  1 — 3.)  which  Joshua  performed,  according  to  this 
rule,  as  is  expressly  said  Josh.  viii.  30,  31.  Of  this  sort 
were  those  of  Gideon  and  Manoah,  (Judg.  vi.  24.  26.  xiii. 
19.)  And  we  read  of  altars  built  by  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  vii. 
17.)  and  by  Saul,  (xiv.  35.)  and  David,  as  was  before  ob- 
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served,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.)  and  Solomon,  (1  Kings  iii.  2. 
34.)  besides  the  altar  which  was  in  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple. 

Ver.  26.  Thou  shall  not  go  up  by  steps  unto  my  altar.l 
This  was  most  suitable  to  the  state  of  travellers,  to  have 
their  altars  low,  not  lofty.  Besides,  he  would  not  have 
them  imitate  the  gentiles,  who  sacrificed  in  high  places; 
imagining  their  sacrifices  were  most  acceptable  when  they 
were  nearest  to  heaven.  Whence  the  Egyptians,  living  in 
a  flat  country  wherein  were  no  mountains,  built  altars  of 
a  very  great  height,  which  could  not  be  well  done  by  sods 
of  earth,  or  stones  loosely  laid  together.  Nor  would  God 
have  it  done,  when  he  ordered  Moses  to  make  an  altar  of 
brass  and  wood  at  the  tabernacle ;  which  it  is  evident  was 
so  low,  that  a  man  might  stand  and  minister  there  without 
being  raised  from  the  earth :  for  it  was  but  three  cubits 
high,  (xx\ai.  1.)  which  is  less  by  one  cubit  than  the  ordi- 
nary stature  of  men. 

Not  go  up  by  steps.}  There  were  steps  in  the  temple 
built  by  Solomon  unto  the  brazen  altar,  which  was  ten  cu- 
bits high :  and  Ezekiel  expressly  mentions  them  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  temple,  (xliii.  17.)  which  seeming  to  disagree 
with  this  command,  interpreters  are  much  concerned  to  re- 
concile them.  And  the  forenamed  Fortun.  Scacchus,  cap. 
6^}.  contends  earnestly  that  no  altar  was  higher  than  three 
cubits;  and  therefore  those  steps  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  did 
not  belong  to  the  altar,  but  to  the  basis  or  ground-work 
(as  we  speak)  upon  which  it  stood.  But  this  is  said  with- 
out good  ground,  for  we  read  expressly  that  Solomon's 
altar  was  ten  cubits  high,  (2  Chron.  iv.  1.)  at  which  there- 
fore the  priest  could  not  minister,  without  some  steps,  where- 
by he  ascended  so  high,  as  to  be  able  to  lay  on  the  wood 
and  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  &c.  By  steps  therefore  (to  omit 
other  conjectures)  I  understand  many  steps  (which  are  here 
forbidden),  such  as  the  gentiles  had  to  go  up  to  their  Ba- 
moth,  or  high  places;  as  we  see  by  one  of  the  pyramids  in 
Egypt,  and  the  high  tower  at  Mexico ;  to  which  they  as- 
cended by  a  hundred  and  eighty  steps.  But  a  very  few 
served  for  Solomon's  altar;  and  they  were  so  contrived 
also,  as,  the  Hebrew  writers  teU  us,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  that  which  God  intended  hereby  to  prevent  in 
the  words  following. 

Tliat  thy  nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon.]  The  He- 
brews say  it  was  a  kind  of  causeway,  or  bridge,  whereby 
they  went  up  to  the  altar ;  which  rose  by  little  and  little,  till 
they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  stand.  (See 
L'Empereur  upon  the  Codex  Middoth,  cap.  3.  sect.  3.)  Or 
else  the  steps  were  so  broad  and  so  little  distant  one  from 
another,  and  the  ascent  thereby  made  so  easy  and  equal, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  lifting  up  their  legs  high,  and 
therefore  no  danger  of  discovering  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  (their  thighs,  buttocks,  and  secret  parts),  which  might 
have  been  seen  by  those  below  (bad  they  ascended  by 
many  large  and  high  steps)  under  such  loose  garments  as 
were  worn  in  those  countries;  and  thereby  the  priests 
might  have  been  exposed  to  contempt,  and  the  people 
moved  to  laughter,  or  had  bad  thoughts  excited  in  them. 
In  short,  the  meaning  is,  they  should  not  go  up  many  steps, 
far  distant  one  from  another,  so  that  one  must  have  taken 
large  strides  to  ascend  them. 

The  .Jews  say,  particularly  Maimonides,  (par.  iii.  More 
Nevoch.  cap.  45.)  that  the  worshippers  of  Bual-Peor  were 


wont  to  discover  their  nakedness,  that  is,  their  secret  parts, 
before  him.  Which  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  of  this  com- 
mand ;  lest  any  such  thing  should  happen  in  God's  pre- 
sence: and  this  was  the  reason  also  of  another  law,  that 
the  priests  should  have  breeches  made  for  them,  which 
none  of  the  people  wore,  in  those  times,  but  th^  priests 
alone ;  and  that  only  when  they  ministered.  The  Gemara 
Hierosolym.  upon  the  story  of  Balaam,  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  this  impure  worship,  as  L'Empereur  observes 
upon  Codex  Middoth,  cap.  3.  sect.  4.  But  tliere  is  no 
proof  of  this  from  any  ancient  author ;  and  the  Babylonian 
Gemara  gives  a  difierent  account  of  the  worship  of  Peor ; 
which  looks  as  if  the  Jews  studied  how  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous, as  well  as  filthy.  But  if  there  were  any  solid  ground 
for  it,  it  would  afford  the  clearest  explication  of  this  place. 
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Ver.  1.  llOW  these  are  the  judgments  thou  shalt  set  be- 
fore them.]  By  judgments  are  meant  such  political  laws 
which  God  thought  fit  to  give  for  the  determination  of  dif- 
ferences among  the  people;  and  that  they  might  be  justly 
and  peaceably  governed.  Which,  though  they  were  not 
spoken  with  such  pomp  and  majesty  as  the  ten  command- 
ments were  (and  much  less  were  the  ceremonial  precept.«i 
delivered  with  such  solemnity),  yet  the  Israelites  believed 
that  they  came  from  the  same  authority,  though  spoken  to 
Moses  in  the  mount  privately,  and  not  in  the  audience  of 
all  the  people ;  as  appears  by  their  submission  to  these,  no 
less  than  to  the  other  laws.  And  there  was  great  reason 
for  it;  it  being  their  own  desire  not  to  hear  God's  voice 
any  more ;  but  to  be  instructed  by  Moses  wlaat  God  re- 
quired, and  they  promised  to  obey  it,  (xx.  19.) 

Ver.  2.  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  &c.]  Or  a  slave. 
Some  persons  sold  themselves  by  reason  of  poverty:  of 
which  sort  the  Hebrews  understand  thatlaw,(Lev,xxv.39.) 
Others  were  sold  by  the  court  of  judgment ;  which  was  in 
case  of  a  theft  they  had  committed;  for  which,  not  being 
able  to  make  satisfaction  unto  him  that  had  received  the 
damage,  they  were  condemned  to  be  his  servants.  Of  these 
they  interpret  this  place,  and  Deut.  xv.  12.  But  this  sale, 
they  say,  did  not  extend  to  both  sexes ;  for  a  woman  was 
not  to  be  sold  for  theft. 

In  the  seventh  year  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing.]  If 
the  damage  was  so  great,  that  his  six  years'  service  had  not 
satisfied  for  it,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  kept  longer.  And  his 
servitude  also  might  end  sooner,  by  manumission,  or  re- 
demption, or  the  death  of  his  master,  if  he  were  a  gentile 
or  a  proselyte.  Nay,  if  he  were  a  Hebrew,  his  death 
put  an  end  to  it,  in  case  he  left  no  son.  And  his  master 
also  was  bound  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  (if  he 
had  any),  all  this  time  giving  them  food,  raiment,  and  a 
dwelling,  though  they  were  not  to  be  his  servants.  (See 
Mr.  Selden  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  7.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  he  sets  this  law  in  the  first  place, 
because  mercy,  next  to  piety,  is  the  most  excellent  virtue  : 
and  God  would  have  his  people,  saith  R.  Levi  Barzelonita, 
adorned  with  and  full  of  the  noblest  qualities,  which  are 
benignity  and  mercy. 

This  year  of  release  also  being  a  sacred  year;  the  whole 
land  being  holy  to  the  Lord,  so  that  no  man  might  chal- 
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Icnge  any  right  or  propriety  in  it,  to  sow  his  field,  or  reap 
that  which  grew  of  itself,  &c.  it  was  sacrilege  for  any 
master  to  keep  a  servant  from  his  freedom,  when  the  year 
came  which  was  the  Lord's  release,  as  we  read  expressly 
Lev.  XXV.  and  Deut.  xv.  Whence  it  was,  that,  because 
the  Jews  were  so  profane  as  to  break  this  law,  and  not  give 
their  servants  liberty  (as  we  read  in  the  thirty-fourth  of 
Jeremiah),  God  punished  them  with  a  captivity  of  seventy 
years,  in  which  the  land  lay  waste,  till  it  had  fulfilled  the 
years  of  rest  which  tliey  would  not  observe ;  as  Mr.  Mede 
hath  truly  noted.  Discourse  xxvi.  latter  end. 

Ver.  3.  If  he  come  in  by  himself,  &c.]  That  is,  a  single 
man  >vithout  a  wife  ;  so  he  was  to  depart.  But  if  he  was 
a  married  man  when  he  was  sold ;  as  the  master  was  not 
to  let  his  wife  and  children  want  food,  and  reiiment,  and 
habitation,  while  he  continued  his  slave ;  so,  when  he  was 
iree,  he  was  not  to  meddle  with  them,  or  detain  them  from 
their  father  and  husband,  (Lev.  xxv.  41.) 

Ver.  4.  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife.^  Unto  such 
a  servant  as  this,  who  was  sold  by  the  court  of  judgment, 
his  master  might  give  a  gentile  maid  to  wife  (and  no  other 
Hebrew,  but  such  as  he,  might  marry  a  gentile),  that  he 
might  beget  children  of  her,  who  were  to  be  the  master's 
servants  or  slaves  for  ever.  The  Hebrew  doctors  say,  the 
master  could  not  do  this,  unless  such  a  servant  had  a  law- 
ful wife  and  children  before  of  his  own,  who  were  not  to 
be  kept  from  him ;  but  he  might  beget  children  for  himself, 
as  well  as  for  his  master ;  who  could  not  impose  upon 
him  more  than  one  maid-servant  to  be  his  wife.  He 
that  sold  himself  also  was  not  subject  to  this  law.  But 
as  his  master  could  not  impose  a  wife  of  this  sort  upon 
him;  so  neither  was  he  bound,  when  the  servant  went 
free,  to  bestow  any  gift  upon  him :  which  was  due  only 
to  him  that  was  sold  by  the  court  for  theft,  (Deut.  xv. 
12.)  to  whom  the  ancient  Jews  say  he  was  to  give  thirty 
shekels. 

And  she  have  born  him  sons  or  daughters.']  During  his 
service. 

The  wife  and  children  shall  be  his  master's,  &c.]  For  the 
wife  was  a  slave  as  well  as  himself  when  he  married  her. 
And  she  was  given  to  wife,  merely  that  he  might  beget 
slaves  of  her.  Who  therefore  continued  with  the  master, 
as  well  as  their  mother,  when  the  man  had  his  liberty  :  for 
they  were  not  so  much  his,  as  his  master's  goods ;  who  had 
such  a  power  over  them,  that  he  might  circumcise  them, 
as  he  did  his  own  children,  without  their  consent.  (See 
Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  7.  and  de  Uxore 
Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  39.) 

Ver.  5.  And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  saying,  shall  say;  i.e.  stand  in  it 
(as  we  speak)  and  steadfastly  resolve,  by  saying  it  not  in  a 
fit,  but  constantly. 

/  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children,  &c.]  If  his 
love  to  such  a  wife  and  children,  who  were  not  properly 
his  own,  was  greater  than  his  love  to  liberty ;  which  made 
him  still  desire  their  company,  and  choose  to  stay  with  his 
master  who  had  been  so  good  to  him. 

Ver.  G.  His  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  judges.]  That  it 
might  appear  he  was  not  fraudulently  or  forcibly  detained 
against  the  law,  but  with  his  own  consent,  or  rather  at  his 
desire. 

He  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  the  door-post.] 


After  the  case  had  been  heard,  and  the  judges  had  given 
sentence. 

And  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl.] 
In  token  that  he  was  now  affixed  to  his  house,  and  might 
not  so  much  as  step  over  the  threshold  without  his  leave, 
but  be  obedient  to  his  will  for  ever.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  one  that  was  sold  by  the  court;  not  of  him 
that  sold  himself.  And  though  the  Hebrews  take  this  to 
have  been  a  mark  of  infamy,  set  upon  a  man  who  chose 
servitude  before  liberty ;  yet  it  being  chosen  out  of  love  to 
his  master,  I  cannot  think  that  they  intended  by  this  act  to 
disgrace  him :  but  look  upon  it  only  as  a  solemn  addiction 
of  him  to  his  master's  service ;  which  was  done,  it  is  like- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  the  judges.  This  custom  of  boring 
the  ears  of  slaves  lasted  a  long  time  after  this  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  as  Bochartus  shews  out  of  Juvenal,  sat.  i.  and 
Petronius,  (lib.  iii.  Hierozoic.  cap.  6.  p.  1.) 

He  shall  serve  him  for  ever.]  Till  the  year  of  jubilee,  or 
till  his  master  died  (for  his  son  was  not  to  detain  him 
when  his  father  was  dead),  unless  he  would  release  him,  or 
he  was  redeemed. 

Ver.  7.  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-ser- 
vant.] Besides  the  two  former  sorts  of  persons  sold  to  be 
his  servants,  there  was  a  third  here  mentioned,  which  is 
thus  expounded  by  the  Hebrews :  that  she  was  to  be  a 
virgin  under  age ;  that  is,  less  than  twelve  years  old  and  a 
day.  For  if  she  was  more  than  that,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  sell  her :  and  when  she  came  to  be  of  age  it  put  an 
end  to  her  servitude,  as  well  as  the  year  of  jubilee  did,  or 
redemption,  or  the  death  of  her  master.  Besides,  her  fa- 
ther might  not  sell  her,  unless  he  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  If  he  did,  without  such  necessity,  he  was  forced 
by  the  court  of  judgment  to  redeem  her.  And  she  was 
not  to  be  sold  neither,  unless  there  was  some  hope  her 
master  or  his  son  might  take  her  to  wife. 

She  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do.]  There  were 
other  and  better  conditions  for  her,  than  for  the  servant 
mentioned  ver.  3,  4.  particularly,  her  master  could  not 
marry  her  to  any  body  but  to  himself  or  his  son. 

Ver.  8.  If  she  please  not  her  master,  who  hath  betrothed 
her  to  himself]  This  shews  she  was  sold  to  him  upon  the 
presumption  he  would  take  her  for  his  wife;  and  tliere  was 
such  a  previous  agreement  about  this,  that  there  needed  no 
other  espousals :  but  if,  after  this,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  did  not  like  her  enough  to  make  her  his  wife ;  then 
God  ordains  as  follows : 

Then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed.]  She  was  to  serve  her 
master  six  years,  if  she  was  sold  for  so  long ;  unless  she 
was  redeemed  (which  her  master  is  here  required  not  to  re- 
fuse) or  manumitted;  or  set  free  by  the  year  of  jubilee ;  or 
by  the  death  of  her  master ;  or  (which  was  peculiar  in  this 
case)  the  signs  of  her  being  ripe  for  marriage  appeared  : 
(see  Selden  in  the  place  beforeraentioned.) 

To  sell  her  to  a  strange  nation  he  shall  have  no  power.] 
No  man  had  power  to  sell  a  Hebrew  servant  to  one  of  an- 
other nation:  and  therefore,  by  a  strange  people  (as  the 
word  is  here  in  the  Hebrew)  must  be  meant  an  Israelite  of 
another  family,  that  was  not  of  her  kindred,  nor  had  any 
right  of  redemption. 

Seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully  with  her.]  Frustrated  her 
hope  of  marrying  her. 
Ver.  9.  If  he  hath  betrothed  her  to  his  son.]  Which  was 
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expected  from  him,  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  marry  her 
himself,  he  shall  deal  ivith  her  after  the  manner  of  datigh- 
ters.  If  the  word  he  relate  to  the  father,  the  meaning  is, 
he  shall  give  her  a  portion,  as  if  she  were  his  own  daugh- 
ter. If  it  relate  to  the  son,  the  meaning  is,  he  shall  treat 
her  like  a  wife. 

Ver.  10.  If  he  take  him  another  wife,  her  food,  &c.]  If 
after  the  son  had  married  her,  he  took  another  wife  besides, 
he  was  still  to  perform  to  this  all  those  things  that  belong 
to  a  wife,  viz.  give  her  food,  and  raiment,  and  at  certain 
times  (which  were  determined  by  law  in  some  countries) 
cohabit  with  her  as  her  husband.  From  this  place  the 
Hebrews  have  made  a  general  rule,  that  these  three  things 
are  owing  to  all  wives  from  their  husbands,  viz.  alimony, 
clothes,  and  the  conjugal  duty.  For  howsoever  the  Vulgar 
Latin  understands  the  last  word,  the  Hebrews  generally 
take  it  for  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  due  benevolence,  1  Cor. 
vli.  3.  (See  Selden,  de  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.)  Now 
what  was  accounted  alimony,  and  sufficient  for  clothes, 
he  shews  cap.  v.  and  what  belongs  to  the  other,  cap.  vi. 
The  Hebrew  word  gonata,  which  we  translate  duty  of  mar- 
riage, properly  relates  to  the  stated  and  determined  time 
wherein  every  thing  is  to  be  done ;  and  therefore  here  sig- 
nifies the  use  of  marriage,  certo  tempore  et  modo,  as  Bo- 
chart  hath  well  expounded  it,  (lib.  ii.  Canaan,  cap.  11.) 
Many  indeed  will  have  it  derived  from  ^ly,  from  which 
comes  pyQ,  a  habitation ;  as  if  it  signified  here  the  coha- 
bitation of  a  man  with  his  wife.  But  Aben  Ezra  rather  re- 
fers it  to  rijy,  from  whence  comes  /i^;,  time:  whence  gonat 
signifies  the  set  and  appointed  time  wherein  every  thing 
is  done.  And  so  the  Chaldee  uses  the  word  goneta,  for  the 
term  prescribed  to  every  thing  (as  the  same  author  ob- 
serves), that  it  may  be  done  in  due  time  and  manner, 

Theodoric  Hackspan  thinks  Moses  here  speaks  of  the 
father ;  to  whom  all  the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts 
belong,  and  not  to  the  son. 

Ver.  11.  And  if  lie  do  not  these  three  to  Aer.]  i.  e.  Nei- 
ther marry  her  to  himself,  nor  to  his  son,  nor  suffer  her  to 
be  redeemed. 

Then  she  shall  go  out  free  without  money.l  When  she 
came  of  age,  and  was  ripe  for  marriage,  she  was  to  be  set 
free,  and  pay  nothing  for  her  freedom:  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  to  give  her  something,  as  appears  from  Deut. 
XV.  12,  13.  17.  What  the  signs  of  puberty  were,  Mr.  Sel- 
den shews,  Lib.  de  Successionibus,  cap.  ix. 

Ver.  12.  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  lie  die.]  That  is, 
commit  wilful  murder,  as  we  now  speak. 

Shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  Wheresoever  we  find  this 
word  maveth  (death)  absolutely,  without  any  addition,  it 
always  signifies  strangling.  They  are  the  words  of  R. 
Levi  Barzelonita.  But  the  Jewish  doctors  will  not  have 
this  law  extend  unto  proselytes  of  the  gate,  much  less  to 
gentiles,  whom,  if  any  Israelite  killed,  he  was  not  to  suffer 
death  for  it.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iv.-de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.  1.)  But  Plato,  in  his  Book  of  Laws,  (lib.  ix.  p.  872.) 
hath  determined  more  justly  than  these  rabbles,  that  in  the 
case  of  murder  the  same  laws  should  be  for  strangers  and 
for  citizens. 

Ver.  13.  A7id  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait.']  Do  not  design  to 
kill  another. 

But  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand.]  But  he  happens,  as 
we  .speak,  to  kill  a  man  by  that  action  which  aimed  at 


another  end.  This  the  Scripture  exjiresses  more  religi- 
ously, by  acknowledging  God  in  every  thing  that  falls  out, 
who  permits  such  things  as  are  mentioned,  Deut.  xix.  6. 
whereby  a  man  is  killed,  without  the  intention  of  him  who 
Avas  about  such  actions. 

Then  I  v)ill  appoint  him  a  place,  whither  he  shall  flee.] 
He  may  flee  to  one  of  the  places  which  I  will  appoint  for 
his  security.  Which  place,  the  Jews  say,  was  the  camp 
of  the  Levites,  while  they  continued  in  the  wilderness :  but 
when  they  came  to  Canaan,  there  were  cities  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  as  we  read  Numb.  xxxv.  11, 12.  Deut.  xix. 
2,  3,  &c.  And  there  being  several  kinds  of  involuntary 
killing  men,  the  Hebrews  make  these  (j>vyaStvTi]pM,  or 
places  of  refuge,  to  belong  only  to  one  of  them,  for  the  rest 
did  not  need  them,  as  Mr,  Selden  shews,  (lib.  iv.  de  Jure 
N.  et  G.  cap.  2.)  An  oflicer  of  justice  was  not  bound  to 
flee  if  he  chanced  in  the  execution  of  liis  office  to  kill  a 
man  that  resisted  him :  nor  a  master  if  he  killed  his  scho- 
lar, or  a  father  his  son,  when  he  gave  him  correction. 

Ver.  14.  But  if  a  man  come  presumptuously.]  The  Vulgar 
Latin  rightly  translates  it  industriously,  or  with  design  to 
kill  him;  for  it  is  opposed  to  ignorance.  The  Hebrew 
word  also  carries  in  it  a  signification  oi boiling  anger;  which 
doth  not  alter  the  case  :  for  if  a  man  in  the  height  of  his 
rage  resolved  to  kill  another,  and  laid  wait  for  him  to  exe- 
cute his  design,  it  was  justly  judged  to  be  wilful  murder, 
and  punished  with  death.  Which  was  far  more  equal  than 
Plato's  law,  that  such  a  man  should  only  be  banished  for 
three  years ;  as  he  that  on  a  sudden  killed  a  man  in  his 
anger  only  for  two,  (lib.  ix.  de  Legibus,  p.  8G7.) 

Upofi  his  neighbour.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  by  neighbour 
understand  only  an  Israelite,  or  a  proselyte  of  justice :  as 
for  others,  they  were  not  put  to  death  if  an  Israelite  killed 
one  of  them.  Which  was  not  the  intent  of  this  law ;  where- 
by Gk)d  would  have  all  men  that  lived  among  them  safe 
and  secure  from  being  murdered. 

To  slay  him  with  guile.^  By  which  it  appeared  the  act 
was  designed  and  deliberate.  For  two  things  are  denoted 
by  this  word  with  guile  ;  first  forethought,  and  then  delay, 
as  Isaac  Karo  observes:  (see  L'Empereur  in  Bava  kama, 
cap.  iii.  sect.  6.) 

Tliou  shall  take  him.]  If  it  be  inquired  who  should  take 
him,  it  seems  to  be  determined,  Deut.  xix.  12.  where  the 
elders  of  the  city  were  to  fetch  away  a  wilful  murderer  from 
the  city  of  refuge.  In  aftertimes  the  king  ordered  it,  as 
Moses  did  while  he  lived,  (1  Kings  i.ult.ii.  29.)  By  which 
places  it  appears,  that  if  a  man  refused  to  come  from  the 
altar  (being  judged  upon  proof  to  be  a  wilful  murderer  or 
other  high  offender),  he  might  be  there  killed,  as  Georg. 
Ritterhusius  shews,  (L.  de  Jure  Asylorum,  cap.  viii.) 
where  he  observes,  out  of  Plutarch  in  his  Laconia,  that 
Agesilaus  declared  publicly  at  the  altar  of  Pallas,  where 
he  sacrificed  an  ox,  that  he  thought  it  lawful  to  kill  one 
that  treacherously  assaulted  him,  even  at  the  altar.  And 
thus  the  practice  was  among  Christians  (as  he  there  shews) 
when  their  temples  became  sanctuaries  to  malefactors. 

From  my  altar.]  This  was  an  asylum,  as  well  as  the  cities 
of  refuge ;  but  under  many  limitations,  both  with  respect 
to  the  part  of  the  altar,  and  to  the  persons  that  fled  thither, 
and  to  the  crime  they  had  committed  ;  as  Mr.  Selden  shews 
in  the  place  abovementioned,  (p.  475.) 

That  he  may  die.]  Though  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  in 
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the  act  of  sacrifice,  lie  was  to  be  taken  away  without  delay 
if  he  had  committed  wilful  murder ;  if  it  was  involuntarily, 
then  he  was  to  be  taken  from  thence  and  carried  to  the 
city  of  refnpe  ;  for  God  would  not  have  a  pions  place  (as 
Conradus  Pellicanus  glosses)  be  a  protection  to  impiety. 
(See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  8.  p.  100.) 

Maimonides's  observation  is  pertinent  enough  upon  this 
occasion ;  "  That  the  mercy  which  is  sheAvn  to  wicked  men 
is  no  better  than  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  rest  of  God's 
creatures :  and  therefore,  though  such  persons  sought  to 
God  for  his  patronage,  by  betaking  themselves  to  that 
which  was  dedicated  to  his  name,  he  would  not  afford  them 
any  protection ;  but  commanded  them  to  be  delivered  up 
to  justice,"  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  39.) 

Ver.  15.  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father  or  motker.]  So  as 
to  wound  them,  and  to  make  the  blood  come ;  or  to  leave 
a  mark  of  the  stroke,  by  making  the  flesh  black  and  blue, 
as  we  speak,  (Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  p.  556.) 

Shall  be  surely  put  to  death.]  Strangled  (say  the  He- 
brews, see  ver.  12.)  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  there 
being  competent  witnesses  of  the  fact,  as  in  other  cases. 
The  giving  them  saucy  words,  or  making  mouths  at  them, 
which  signified  contempt,  was  punished  also  with  whipping. 
There  was  no  need  to  say  any  thing  of  killing  them :  for  all 
wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.  And  Solon,  it  is 
commonly  noted,  made  no  law  about  this ;  because  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  any  man  would  be  so  wicked.  Nor 
was  this  crime  known  among  the  Persians,  as  Herodotus 
saith,  in  his  days.  Nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  it  in 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  But  in  aftertimes  there  were 
most  severe  punishments  enacted  against  parricide,  which 
are  described  at  large  by  Modestinus.  And  Diodorus  Si- 
cnlus  tells  us  of  the  like  among  the  Egyptians.  (See  Hen. 
Stephanus  in  his  Pontes  et  Rivi  Juris  Civilis,  p.  18.) 
Plato  would  have  him  that  killed  either  father  or  mother, 
brethren  or  children,  not  only  to  be  put  to  death,  but  to  be 
disgraced' after  his  execution,  by  throwing  his  dead  body 
naked  into  a  common  place  without  the  city,  where  all  the 
magistrates,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  should  every  one 
of  them  throw  a  stone  at  his  head,  and  then  canying  him 
out  of  the  coasts  leave  him  without  burial,  (lib.  ix.  de  Le- 
gibus,  p.  873.) 

Ver.  16.  He  that  stealeth  a  man.'\  By  a  man  the  He- 
brews understand  an  Israelite;  whether  he  was  a  freeman, 
or  but  a  servant ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  vi.  de  Jure 
N.  et  G.  cap.  2.) 

And  selleth  him.]  No  Israelite  would  buy  him,  and  there- 
fore such  plagiaries  sold  him  to  men  of  other  nations, 
which  made  the  crime  to  be  punished  with  death ;  because 
it  was  a  cruel  thing,  not  only  to  take  away  his  liberty,  but 
make  him  a  slave  to  strangers. 

Or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand.]  Though  he  had  not  ac- 
tually sold  him;  yet  his  intention  was  sufficiently  known 
by  his  stealing  him. 

Shall  be  surely  put  to  death.]  I  observed  above,  ver.  12. 
they  interpret  this  phrase  every  where  to  si^ify  strangling. 
If  it  be  said  any  where  his  blood  shall  be  upon  him,  it  sig- 
nifies stoning.  Maimonides  makes  this  the  reason  why 
such  a  man  was  condemned  to  die,  because  it  might  well 
be  thought  he  intended  to  kill  him,  whom  he  violently  car- 
ried away  (at  least,  as  I  understand  it,  if  he  could  not  find 
means  to  sell  him),  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  41. 


Ver.  17.  And  he  that  cur^th  kis  father,  or  his  mother, 
&c.]  The  Hebrews  take  this  law  to  concern  those  who 
cursed  their  dead  parents,  no  less  than  those  who  cursed 
them  when  they  were  alive :  but  not  without  pr.nemonitioa 
and  witnesses,  as  in  other  capital  crimes  :  and  not  unless 
they  cursed  their  parents  by  some  proper  name  of  God,  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes  out  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  (lib.  ii,  de 
Synedr.  cap.  13.)  This  and  the  other  law  (ver.  15.)  enact- 
ed death  as  the  punishment  of  such  crimes,  because  they 
were  a  sign  (saith  Maimonides,  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap. 
41.)  of  a  desperate  malice  and  audacious  wickedness; 
being  a  subversion  of  that  domestic  order  which  is  the 
prime  part  of  good  government.  (See  Lev.  xx.  9.)  And 
thus  far  the  Athenians  went  in  this  matter,  that  by  their 
law  a  son  was  disinherited  who  reproached  his  father. 
And  if  the  father  did  not  prosecute  such  a  son,  he  himself 
became  infamous.  So  Sopater  ad  Hermogenem ;  Tov  vji^i' 
aavra  tov  airrov  Traripa  /ujj  fttri^^tiv  ttjc  oi»<rtac,  leai  tuv  vfiptaOiv 
TO  narlpa  fix)  hrt^iovra  ri^  iraiSl  arifiov  iivai.  By  the  same 
law,  also,  if  he  struck  his  father  both  his  hands  were  to  be 
cut  off;  as  we  read  in  Hcraclides  Ponticus,  in  AJlegor. 
Homer,  and  in  Quinctilian,  Declam.  372.  "  Qui  patrem  pul- 
saverit,  manus  ei  incidantur."  And  by  another  law  he  was 
to  be  stoned  to  death,  as  the  author  of  Problemata  Rhetor, 
tells  us :  No/uoc  iKikivai  tov  Tvipavra  avTov  tov  irarlpa  Xi0o/3o- 
X^(Ta(,  and  that  without  any  formal  process  against  him, 
virb  tov  ci'i/xov  aKplTwg. 

Ver.  18.  Arui  if  men  strive  together.]  Fall  out  and 
quarrel. 

And  one  smite  another.]  So  that  from  words  they  pro- 
ceed to  blows. 

With  a  stone,  &c.]  Men  usually  in  their  anger  take  up 
any  thing  that  is  next  at  hand  to  throw  at  him  against 
whom  they  arc  enraged ;  or,  finding  nothing,  smite  them 
with  their  fists. 

And  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed.]  Sometimes  the  blow 
falls  in  such  a  place  that  sudden  death  follows :  or  such 
a  wound  or  bruise  is  given  as  confines  a  man  to  his  bed. 

Ver.  19.  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad,  &c.]  If  a 
man  recovered  so  far  as  to  get  up  and  walk  abroad,  after 
the  stroke,  it  was  presumed  (though  he  died  not  long  after) 
it  was  by  his  negligence,  or  something  else,  not  of  the  blow 
he  received.  And  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  the  judges 
were  to  acquit  the  man  that  gave  the  blow ;  i.  e.  he  was 
not  to  die  for  it. 

Only.]  The  Hebrew  particle  rak  signifies  but,  or  truly, 
as  well  as  only:  and  here  expresses,  that  the  man  who 
gave  the  blow  should  not  escape  all  punishment,  but  suffer 
something  for  the  hurt  he  had  done.  Yet  if  we  take  it  to 
signify  only,  the  sense  is  not  much  altered ;  for  the  metm- 
ing  is  (as  Constant  L'Empereur  observes  in  Bava  kama, 
cap.  viii.  sect.  1.)  by  this  word  to  exclude  death,  but  not 
other  punishment  in  his  purse. 

He  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  &c.]  The  Jews  say, 
in  Bava  kama,  cap.  viii.  sect.  1.  that  satisfaction  was  to  be 
given  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  five  things :  for 
the  hurt  in  his  body ;  the  loss  of  his  time ;  the  pain  he  had 
endured ;  the  charge  of  physician  and  surgeon ;  and  the 
disgrace :  all  which  they  there  endeavour  to  prove  out  of 
the  Scripture.  Two  of  them  arc  plainly  here.  The  first 
of  which  the  doctors  upon  the  Misna  consider  with  great 
nicety,  as  L'Empereur  observes  upon  the  forenamed  trea- 
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Use ;  some  men  being  able  to  earn  more  by  their  labours 
than  others ;  and  the  disability  the  stroke  brought  upon 
them  being,  more  or  less,  of  a  larger  and  shorter  continu- 
ance ;  with  respect  to  all  which  a  proportionable  compen- 
sation was  made  to  them. 

Atid  shall  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly  healed.]  Here  they 
also  distinguished  between  the  cure  of  the  woimd,  bruise, 
or  swelling,  caused  by  the  stroke,  and  of  any  other  break- 
ing out  that  he  chanced  to  have  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
bound  to  pay  for  the  cure  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  lat- 
ter. And  if  after  a  man  was  cured  he  fell  ill  again,  he  that 
struck  him  was  not  bound  to  take  care  of  his  cure. 

The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  civil  law,  as  L'Empe- 
reur  notes,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  this  constitution  of 
Moses :  "  Judex  computat  mercedes  medicis  praestitas, 
ceeteraque  impendia,  quae  in  curatione  facta  sunt:  praeterea 
operas  quibus  caruit,  aut  cariturus  est  ob  id,  quod  inutilis 
factus  est." 

According  to  Plato's  laws,  he  that  wounded  another  in 
bis  anger,  if  the  wound  was  curable,  was  to  pay  rov  /3Xaj3oue 
T>)v  cnrXaaiav,  double  to  the  damage  tlie  woundedman  sustained 
thereby.  If  it  was  incurable,  he  was  to  pay  fourfold ;  and 
so  he  was  to  do  likewise  if  it  were  curable,  but  left  a  re- 
markable scar.  If  the  wound  was  given  involuntarily,  he 
was  to  pay  only  simple  damages :  T^xie  yap  vofioOkri^  ovSiig 
Ikoi/oc  apxf'v :  /o»*  no  lawgiver  is  able  to  govern  chance,  (lib. 
ix.  de  Leg.  p.  878,  879.) 

Ver.  20.  Jfa  man  smite  his  servant,  &c.]  A  slave ;  who 
was  not  an  Israelite,  but  a  gentile. 

He  shall  surely  be  punished.}  With  death,  say  the  Hebrew 
doctors,  (in  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  1.  p.  463.) 
if  the  servant  died  while  he  was  beating  him :  for  that  is 
meant  by  dying  under  his  hand.  But  it  seems  more  likely 
to  me  that  he  was  to  be  punished  for  his  cruelty,  as  the 
judge  who  examined  this  fact  thought  meet.  For  his 
smiting  with  a  rod,  not  with  a  sword,  was  a  sign  he  in- 
tended only  to  correct  him,  not  to  kill  him.  And  besides, 
no  man  could  be  thought  to  be  willing  to  lose  his  own 
goods,  as  such  servants  were. 

Ver.  2J .  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two.] 
A  day  and  a  night,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  interpret  it. 

He  shall  not  be  punished.]  Because  it  might  be  presumed 
he  did  not  die  of  those  strokes. 

He  is  his  money.]  His  death  was  a  loss  to  his  master: 
who  therefore  might  well  be  judged  not  to  have  any  inten- 
tion to  kill  him ;  and  was  sufficiently  punished  by  losing 
the  benefit  of  his  service. 

Ver.  22.  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child.] 
Who  interposed  between  the  contending  parties  ;  or  came 
perhaps  to  help  her  husband. 

So  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her.]  She  miscarry. 

And  yet  no  mischief  follow.]  She  do  not  die,  as  the  He- 
brew doctors  expound  it.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  N. 
et  G.  cap.  1.  p.  461.) 

He  sliall  be  surely  punished,  according  as  the  woman's 
husband  will  lay  upon  him.]  Her  husband  may  require  a 
compensation,  both  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  the  hurt 
or  grief  of  his  wife.  Yet  he  was  not  to  be  judge  in  his  own 
case ;  but  it  was  to  be  brought  before  the  public  judges,  as 
it  here  follows. 

And  he  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.]  Who  con- 
sidered in  their  decree  what  damage  wa§  done;  which  was 
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estimated  by  the  hurt  his  wife  received  in  her  body ;  and 
by  the  lessening  of  her  price,  if  she  were  a  slave  and  might 
be  sold.  Unto  which  several  other  mulcts  were  added,  to 
be  given  to  the  woman  herself,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in 
the  place  abovenamed. 

Ver.  23.  And  if  any  mischief  follow.]  If  the  woman  did 
die. 

Thou  shall  give  life  for  life.]  In  the  interpretation  of  this, 
saith  Jarchi,  our  masters  differ.  For  some  by  life  under- 
stand that  which  is  properly  so  called,  or  the  person  him- 
self :  so  that  it  should  signify,  being  put  to  death :  but 
others  understand  by  it,  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  that  so  much 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  heirs,  as  the  person  killed 
might  have  been  sold  for.  The  LXX.  carry  it  to  quite  an- 
other sense ;  which  is,  that  if  a  woman  miscarry,  and  the 
child  was  jujj  i^uKoviafiivov,  not  yet  fortned  and  fashioned, 
that  the  man  who  occasioned  the  miscarriage  was  to  pay  a 
fine.  But  if  it  were  formed,  then  life  was  to  be  given  for 
life.  So  that  this  whole  law  is  to  be  understood  of  an  abor- 
tion ;  and  according  to  the  condition  of  the  abortive  (not 
the  life  or  death  of  the  mother),  so  the  punishment  was  to 
be  inflicted.  And  thus  Philo  takes  it,  and  hath  a  large  dis- 
course upon  it.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap. 
1.  p.  464.  and  Constantino  L'Empereur  in  Bavakama,  p. 
200,  &c.) 

Ver.  24,  25.  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  &q.]  These  and 
all  the  rest  that  follow  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  verse, 
the  Hebrews  understand  to  signify  pecuniary  mulcts ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  their  Comments  upon  this  place.  And 
Maimonides  gives  three  reasons  for  it,  which  L'Empereur 
takes  notice  of,  and  endeavours  to  confute  in  his  Annotations 
upon  Bava  kama,  p.  167,  &c.  198,  &c.  But,  after  all,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  reason,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
to  admit  of  a  compensation.  As  in  that  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  xii.)  where  the  one-eyed  man  com- 
plained of  this  law  (which  was  among  the  heathen)  as  too 
rigid  ;  for  if  he  lost  the  other  eye,  he  should  sufl'er  more 
than  the  man  whom  he  injured,  who  had  still  one  eye  left. 
Upon  such  considerations  Phavorinus  argues  against  this 
law,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  not  possible  to 
be  justly  executed,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  it.  For 
the  same  member  of  the  body  is  far  more  valuable  to  one 
man  than  it  is  to  smother.  For  instance,  the  right  hand  of 
a  scribe,  or  a  painter,  cannot  be  so  well  spared  as  the  right 
hand  of  a  singer.  And  therefore  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  concerning  taliones  (like  for  like),  was  with  this 
exception — Ni  cum  eo  pacet :  that  is,  if  he  who  had  put 
out  a  man's  eye,  or  taken  away  the  use  of  any  other  mem- 
ber, would  not  come  to  an  agreement,  de  talione  redimenda, 
to  make  him  satisfaction,  and  redeem  the  punishment  he 
was  to  sufl'er  in  the  very  same  kind.  So  Sex.  Caecilius  ex- 
pounds it  in  Aulus  Gellius,  (lib.  xx.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  26.  If  a  tnan  smite  the  eye  of  his  servant,  or  the  eye 
of  his  maid,  &c.]  It  is  but  reason  that  this  should  extend  to 
all  servants,  though  of  another  nation,  not  merely  to  those 
who  were  Jews.  And  so  Maimonides  seems  to  allow,  when 
he  saith,  "  This  is  a  precept  of  piety  and  mercy  to  poor 
wretches,  who  should  not  be  any  longer  afflicted  with  servi- 
tude when  they  have  lost  a  member  of  their  body."  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  41.)  And  therefore  the  common  re- 
solution of  their  doctors  is  very  cruel,  that  gentile  servants 
(whom  they  call  Canaanites),  who  were  not  circumcised, 
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should  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  law.  For  they  thus  dis- 
tinguish servants  of  another  nation.  Some  were  circum- 
cised and  baptized ;  others  still  remained  gentiles,  or  were 
only  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  former  kind  might  be  set 
free  three  ways ;  by  being  redeemed  by  a  price  paid  by 
themselves,  or  any  friend ;  by  manumission ;  and  by  virtue 
of  this  law,  upon  the  loss  of  any  member.  For  though  only 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  be  here  mentioned,  yet  herein  are  in- 
cluded all  the  rest  of  the  principal  members  of  the  body, 
which,  being  mutilated,  cannot  be  repaired ;  which  they 
reckon  to  be  four-and-twenty  in  all.  If  they  did  not  dis- 
miss such  a  servant  thus  maimed,  the  court  of  judgment, 
upon  an  appeal  to  it,  compelled  them  to  give  him  his  li- 
berty with  a  certificate  of  it.  But  the  second  sort  of  gen- 
tile servants  could  be  made  free  only  by  the  two  first  ways, 
having  no  benefit  (according  to  this  doctrine)  by  this  third 
way  here  mentioned.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.  8.)  But  heathens  themselves  were  more  merciful  than 
these  doctors ;  for  the  civil  laws  (as  L'Empereur  observes 
upon  Bava  kama,  cap.  8.  sect,  y.)  made  better  provision  for 
slaves  when  they  were  hardly  used. 

Ver.  27.  And  if  he  smite  out  his  man-servant's  tooth,  &c.] 
The  loss  of  a  tooth  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  an  eye :  yet, 
to  prevent  cruelty,  God  ordained  a  master  should  lose  the 
service  of  his  slave  for  so  small  a  loss  as  this. 

Ver.  28.  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  or  a  woman,  that  they  die, 
then  the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned.'}  This  was  not  a  punish- 
ment to  the  ox,  as  the  Sadducees,  saith  Maimonides, 
cavil  against  us,  but  to  his  owner;  who  was  admonished 
hereby  to  look  better  after  his  cattle :  for  which  reason 
also  the  ox  was  not  to  be  eaten.  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii. 
cap.  40.) 

And  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.]  Because  God  would  have 
the  owner  entirely  lose  all  benefit  by  it,  as  Maiiionides  in- 
terprets it.  And  so  Josephus,  (lib.  iv.  Archaeol.  cap.  8.) 
/ij)8'  elg  rpo^j)v  sv-)(pri(TTog,  &c.  It  was  not  permitted  to  be  so 
much  as  profitable  to  him  for  his  nourishment.  And  the  He- 
brew doctors  say,  that  if  a  man  ate  so  much  as  the  bigness 
of  an  olive  of  this  flesh  he  was  to  be  scourged.  By  this 
means  both  he  and  others  were  admonished  to  be  more 
careful  and  cautious :  and  God  also  declared  how  heinous 
the  crime  of  murder  is ;  the  punishment  of  which,  in  some 
sort,  reached  even  unto  beasts :  which  were  therefore  also 
stoned,  when  they  had  killed  a  man,  that  no  more  might  be 
in  danger  of  their  lives  by  them.  Some  think  its  flesh  there- 
fore could  not  be  eaten,  because,  being  stoned,  it  was  a 
carcase  whose  blood  was  in  it.  But  Maimonides  answers 
to  this  in  his  treatise  of  Forbidden  Meats,  that  the  scope 
of  the  law  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  sentence  for  its  being 
stoned  was  pronounced  it  became  unclean.  Nay,  if  a  man, 
to  prevent  this  sentence,  killed  it  after  a  legal  manner,  no 
man  might  eat  a  bit  of  it.  And  when  it  was  stoned,  the 
flesh  was  neither  sold,  nor  given  to  the  gentiles,  nor  to  the 
dogs,  &c.  as  Bochart  observes,  (lib.  ii.  Hierozoic.  par.  i. 
cap.  40.) 

The  same  Maimonides,  in  his  treatise  of  Pecuniary 
Mulcts,  rightly  extends  this  law  to  other  creatures,  whether 
beasts  or  birds,  that  any  man  kept;  as  L'Empereur  ob- 
serves upon  Bava  kama,  cap."4.  sect.  5.  And  Plato,  I  ob- 
serve, hath  the  very  same  law,  that  idv  (nroZvyiov  ij  Z<^ov 
aW6  ri  ^ovev<T\i  rivd,  &.c.i/an  ox,  or  any  other  animal,  kill  a 
man  (except  it  were  in  the  public  combats),  the  officers 


called  'Aypovofiot,  that  were  set  over  their  fields,  were  to  kill 
it,  and  throw  it  out  of  their  territories,  e^w  rwv  opwv  rijc  Xf^- 
pa^  airoKrdvavTaf:  Stopiaat,  (lib.  ix.  de  Legibus,  p.  873.) 

But  the  oivner  shall  be  quit.]  The  loss  of  his  ox  was  all 
his  punisiimcnt.  And  if  the  ox  did  not  kill  the  man,  but 
only  wounded  him,  in  that  case  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
make  him  such  a  compensation  as  the  judges  thought 
equal,  and  to  take  care  the  like  happened  not  again. 

Ver.  29.  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  in  time  past, 
and  it  hath  been  testified  to  him,  &c.]  In  the  former  case, 
the  owner  was  only  punislied  with  the  loss  of  his  ox ;  it 
being  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  known  to  pu.sh.  But 
if  the  ox  had  formerly  been  known  to  be  so  unruly,  and  he 
had  been  told  of  it,  and  yet  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  then  he,  as  well  as  the  ox,  were  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  have  softened  Uiis 
by  divers  exceptions :  as,  first,  they  say  it  was  to  be  proved 
that  the  ox  had  pushed  upon  three  several  days ;  for 
though  it  appeared  he  pushed  a  great  many  times  in  one 
day,  it  would  not  make  the  man  liable.  And,  secondly,  it 
was  to  be  testified,  not  only  to  the  owner,  but  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, that  he  had  pushed  so  often.  And,  lastly,  they 
interpret  the  last  words  of  this  verse  (tlie  oivner  also  shall 
be  put  to  death),  of  punishment  by  the  hand  of  Heaven : 
that  is,  they  leave  him  to  God.  (See  Bochart  in  his 
Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  40.)  But  though  Abarbinel 
propounds  this  as  the  opinion  of  their  wise  men,  yet  he  was 
sensible  of  its  absurdity.  For  he  confesses  that  God  doth 
decree  the  sentence  of  death  should  be  executed  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ox :  only  he  thinks  that  he  remits  sometliing 
of  the  strictness  of  it  in  the  next  verse.  And  there  are  three 
cases  here  mentioned  relating  to  this  matter :  one  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  where  the  ox  is  ordered  to  be  stoned : 
another  in  this,  where  the  owner  is  also  made  liable  to  be 
put  to  death :  and  a  third  in  the  next  verse,  where  a  pecu- 
niary mulct  is  only  set  upon  him. 

Ver.  30.  If  there  be  laid  upon  him  a  sum  of  money,  then 
he  shall  give  it  for  the  ransom  of  his  life.]  By  this  it  appears 
there  might  be  a  case  wherein  the  owner  of  the  ox  should 
not  be  put  to  death,  but  only  be  fined,  though  the  ox  had 
been  wont  to  push,  and  he  was  told  of  it.  And  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  and  the  foregoing  law,  which  is  given  by 
Constantino  L'Empereur,  is  not  unreasonable,  upon  Bava 
kama,  cap.  4.  sect.  5.  Either  the  knowledge  which  the 
owner  had  of  the  ill  conditions  of  his  ox  was  certain  or 
uncertain ;  "^and  his  carelessness  in  preventing  the  mischief 
he  was  wont  to  do  was  greater  or  lesser ;  and  the  friends 
of  him  that  was  killed  pressed  the  strictest  justice,  or  were 
content  to  remit  it.  In  the  former  cases  (if  the  knowledge 
was  certain,  the  carelessness  very  gross,  and  the  friends 
were  strict  in  the  prosecution)  he  was  punished  with  death : 
but  if  otherwise,  he  was  punished  only  by  setting  a  fine 
upon  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  foregoing  law  might  prove 
too  rigorous  in  many  cases  (as,  if  the  ox  pushed,  being  pro- 
voked ;  or  broke  loose  when  he  was  tied  up ;  or  was  let 
go  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  &c.);  and  therefore  God 
permitted  the  judges  to  accept  of  a  ransom,  as  they  saw 
cause,  which  was  to  be  paid  according  as  the  Sanhedrin 
thought  meet.    So  Jonathan. 

Wliat soever  is  laid  upon  him.]  He  was  to  submit  to  the 
fine,  whatsoever  it  was :  and  it  was  given  to  the  heirs  of 
him  that  was  killed.    If  a  man's  wife  was  killed,  the  Jews 
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say  it  was  given  to  the  heirs  of  her  father's  family,  and  not 
to  her  husband. 

Ver.  31.  Whether  he  have  gored  a  son,  or  have  gored  a 
daughter,  &c.]  Because  what  was  said  (ver.  29.)  of  killing 
a  num  or  a  woman,  might  have  been  restrained  to  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  of  a  family,  whose  loss  was  greatest,  and 
their  lives  most  precious :  therefore  the  same  law  is  here 
extended  to  the  children :  yet  both  Jonathan  and  Onkelos 
confine  it  to  the  children  of  Israelites ;  as  if  all  mankind 
besides  were  nothing  worth.  (See  Bochartus  in  the  place 
abo  vementioned .) 

Ver.  32.  If  an  ox  shall  push  a  man-servant  or  a  maid- 
servant, &c.]  Whether  the  servant  was  of  greater  or  lesser 
value,  saith  Maimonides,  the  punishment  was  the  pay- 
ment of  thirty  shekels  (and  the  loss  of  the  ox) ;  half  the 
price  of  a  freeman,  who  was  estimated,  he  saith,  at  sixty 
shekels,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  40.)  He  adds,  in 
another  place  (in  his  treatise  of  Pecuniary  Mulcts),  that 
the  owner  was  not  bound  to  pay  this  ransom,  unless  the 
ox  killed  the  man  out  of  his  own  ground.  For  if  he  was 
killed  within  the  owner's  ground,  the  ox,  indeed,  was  stoned, 
but  no  ransom  was  paid.  Divers  other  cases  he  mentions 
in  that  book,  as  L'Empereur  observes  upon  Bava  kama,  p. 
85.  where  he  takes  notice  that  Solon  himself  wrote  /3Xaj3>}c 
TtrpaTToEwv  vofiov,  a  law  concerning  the  mischief  done  by  cat- 
tle, as  Plutarch  relates  in  his  life. 

Ver.  33.  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  &c.]  In  the  street, 
or  public  highway,  as  Jonathan  rightly  interprets  it.  For 
if  he  opened  or  digged  a  pit  in  his  own  ground,  he  was  not 
concerned  in  this  law,  though  another  man's  beast  fell 
into  it. 

And  not  cover  it.]  If  he  did  cover  it  conveniently,  though 
in  time  the  cover  grew  rotten,  and  a  beast  fell  into  it,  he 
was  not  bound  to  make  it  good,  as  Maimonides  resolves 
the  case. 

Ver.  34.  The  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  &c.] 
There  were  so  many  cases  arose  upon  this  law,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  number  them.  Maimonides  hath  amassed  to- 
gether abundance  belonging  to  this  matter,  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  as  Bochartus  observes ;  who  hath  transcribed  a 
great  many  of  them,  in  his  IJierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap, 
40.  p,  391,  &c. 

Ver.  35.  If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die.] 
Which  equally  belongs  to  all  other  cattle,  as  Maimonides 
observes ;  for  the  law  mentions  an  ox  only  for  example's 
sake. 

Tliey  shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money,  &c.] 
Though  the  ox  that  was  killed  was  worth  as  much  more 
as  the  other,  yet  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  only  out  of 
the  live  ox  which  did  the  mischief,  as  the  same  Maimo- 
nides observes,  who  hath  several  cases  upon  this  law,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  forenamed  book  of  Bochart's,  p.  393. 
But  it  might  so  happen,  that  the  ox  which  was  killed  was 
of  little  value,  and  the  live  ox  worth  many  pounds :  in 
which  case  it  seems  so  unreasonable,  the  man  whose  loss 
was  small  should  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  sale  of  the  ox 
which  did  the  mischief,  that  the  Jewish  lawyers  resolve 
the  meaning  of  this  law  is,  the  man  whose  ox  was  killed 
.should  receive  half  the  damage  he  had  sustained ;  as  L'Em- 
pereur observes  upon  Bava  kama,  cap.  1.  sect.  4. 

Ver.  36.  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to  push, 
&c.]  There  is  a  great  difference  between  what  is  done 


casually,  and  what  is  done  constantly.  The  former  verse 
speaks  of  the  hurt  done  by  a  beast  that  was  not  wont  to 
push  ;  and  this,  of  the  hurt  done  by  one  that  was  notori- 
ously mischievous ;  and  accordingly,  greater  damages  were 
given  in  this  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  And  by  this 
general  rule  the  Jews  regulated  all  other  cases.:  making 
those  mischiefs  that  were  done  by  beasts  which  were  wont 
to  hurt,  or  were  of  a  hurtful  nature,  to  be  punished  above 
as  much  more,  than  the  mischief  done  by  a  creature  that 
was  not  wont  to  hurt,  or  with  a  part  of  his  body  which 
uses  not  to  hurt.  (See  L'Empereur  in  Bava  kama,  cap.  2. 
sect.  1.) 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Ver.  1.  XF  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it, 
or  sell  it.]  Before  the  theft  was  discovered  to  be  done  by 
him. 

He  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a 
sheep.]  There  is  a  smaller  satisfaction  required  in  other 
things,  (ver.  9.)  and  here  is  also  a  disproportion  observa- 
ble between  the  stealing  of  an  ox  and  of  a  sheep.  The 
reason  of  both  was  this  ;  that  money,  goods,  garments, 
jewels,  which  men  keep  in  their  houses  within  towns  and 
cities,  are  better  guarded,  and  not  so  easily  stolen  as  cattle  in 
the  field  :  and  of  cattle  in  the  field,  an  ox  was  more  easy 
to  be  stolen  than  a  sheep :  for  sheep  feeding  in  flocks  may 
be  all  in  view  of  the  shepherd ;  but  oxen,  feeding  scattered 
one  from  another,  are  not  so  easily  observed  and  kept  by 
the  neatherd.  Thus  Maimonides,  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii, 
cap.  41.  But  the  true  reason  of  the  difference  between  an 
ox  and  a  sheep  seems  to  be,  that  an  ox  was  of  greater 
value,  and  likewise  useful  to  more  purposes  in  husbandry, 
(as  ploughing,  carrying  in,  and  treading  out  the  com,  &c.) 
which  made  the  punishment  of  stealing  an  ox  greater  than 
that  of  stealing  a  sheep.  Yet  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween a  thief  who  came  and  confessed  his  sin  of  his  own 
accord,  and  him  that  stood  out  till  he  was  apprehended 
and  convicted  of  it:  for,  in  the  former  ca.se,  Moses  seems 
to  require  only  the  restitution  of  that  which  was  stolen, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value,  and  a  sacri- 
fice, (Lev.  vi.  4,  5.)  All  this  is  far  more  equal  than  Plato's 
constitutions,  which  for  all  thefts  require  the  same  punish- 
ment, which  was  paying  double  ;  iavre  fxiya  'tavn  a/nixpov 
\ckiwTri  Tie,  eio  tig  vofiog  KeiaOu),  &c.  (lib.  ix.  de  Legibus, 
p.  857.) 

Ver.  2.  If  a  man  be  found  breaking  up.]  Some  translate 
it,  if  a  man  be  found  with  a  digging  instrument ;  or,  it  may 
signify  any  sort  of  weapon :  yet  he  was  to  be  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  breaking  up  or  digging. 

And  be  smitten  that  he  die,  &c.]  The  master  of  the  house 
might  kill  the  robber  in  this  case ;  because  it  might  well  be 
thought  he  intended  to  kill  him  rather  than  lose  his  booty. 
The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  allowed  this,  as  A.  GcUius 
relates,  (lib.  xi.  cap.  18.)  "  Duodecim  tabulae  nocturnum 
furem  quoquo  modo,  diurnum  autem,  si  se  telo  defenderit, 
interfici  impuni  voluerunt."  It  was  one  of  Plato's  laws, 
also,  that  if  a  thief  entered  a  man's  house  in  the  night  he 
might  innocently  kill  him :  Nt/icrwp  (ftwpa  tic  o'lKiav  ii<Ti6vTa, 
eiri  KXoTTiji  ^prjjuaTwv,  iiiv  tXwv  icrftvij)  tic,  Ka^apog  toTW,  (lib. 
ix.  de  Legibus,  p.  874.)    But  the  Hebrew  doctors  make 
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some  exceptions  ;  as,  if  he  did  not  fly  ",  and  if  tliere  were 
no  witnesses  present :  for  if  there  were,  then  it  was  like 
theft  in  the  day-time.  (See  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  B.  et 
P.  cap.  i.  sect.  12.) 

Ver.  3.  If  the  sun  be  risen,  &c.]  When  they  might  pos- 
sibly know  who  he  was ;  and  it  might  be  presumed  he  in- 
tended only  to  steal,  not  to  kill ;  then  to  kill  him  was  to  be 
accounted  murder. 

He  shall  be  sold  for  his  theft.]  For  six  years.  But  the 
Hebrew  doctors  have  many  mollifications  of  this  law :  for 
they  say  awoman  was  not  to  be  sold ;  nor  a  man,  but  for 
the  principal  sum.  For  double,  or  four  or  fivefold,  he  was 
not  to  be  sold  ;  but  have  credit  for  it,  till  he  was  able  to 
pay.  And  he  was  not  to  be  sold  who  robbed  a  Samari- 
tan ;  nor  if  he  had  stolen  less  than  he  was  worth  when 
sold,  &c.  with  many  other,  which  so  mitigate,  that  they 
almost  abrogate  it.  But  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
thought  it  reason,  a  thief  should  be  delivered  to  him  whom 
he  robbed  to  be  his  slave,  as  A.  Gellius  tells  us,  lib.  xx. 
cap.  1.    (See  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  40.) 

Ver.  4.  If  it  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  &c.] 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  killing,  or  selling, 
lifter  the  stealth  ;  and  having  these  cattle  found  alive  with 
him.  In  the  former  case  he  was  punished  four  or  five- 
fold, (ver.  1.)  but  in  this  only  double.  Because  the  former 
concealed  his  theft  with  more  industry,  and  left  less  hope 
of  discovery  and  restitution  than  in  the  latter,  as  Bochart 
there  observes.  Where  he  also  takes  notice  of  the  like 
law  at  Athens,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  and  by  A.  Gel- 
lius, (lib.  xi.  cap.  18.)  But  the  Hebrews  here  also  have 
their  exceptions;  and  will  not  have  this  extended  to  women, 
children,  and  servants. 

He  sliall  restore  double.]  In  case  he  did  not  confess  the 
fact  himself,  but  was  otherwise  found  out.  For  if  he  did 
accuse  himself,  and  had  neither  sold  nor  killed  that  which 
he  stole,  he  was  not  to  restore  double.  He  that  stole  from 
another  thief  was  not  bound,  as  Maimonides  thinks,  to  re- 
store double.  But  in  case  a  thief  killed  what  he  had  stolen, 
and  after  that  consecrated  it  to  God,  he  was  obliged  not- 
withstanding to  restore  fourfold :  though  if  he  consecrated 
it  before  he  killed  or  sold  it,  only  to  restore  double.  For 
though  the  sanctification  of  a  thing,  after  the  sin  was  com- 
mitted, did  not  take  away  the  guilt :  yet  before  he  aggra- 
vated his  fault  by  killing  or  selling  what  he  stole,  the  sanc- 
tification lessened  the  punishment.  (See  L'Empereur  in 
Bava  kama,  cap.  7.  sect.  1,  2.) 

Ver.  5.  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vineyard  to  be 
eaten.]  This  our  rabbins,  saith  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  un- 
derstand concerning  the  damage  done  by  beasts  eating  an- 
other man's  grass  or  com,  &c. 

And  shall  put  in  his  beast.]  This  they  understand  of  the 
damage  that  may  be  done  by  their  feet,  in  treading  doAvn 
the  tender  grass  or  corn. 

Of  the  best  of  his  field,  and  of  tlie  best  of  his  vineyard, 
shall  lie  make  restitution.]  What  is  determined  in  this  case, 
the  Jews  extend  to  all  other :  that  men  should  make  satis- 
faction for  the  wrong  done  to  their  neighbours  in  any  kind, 
with  the  best  of  what  they  possessed  of  that  kind.  So  the 
Misna  in  Bava  kama,  cap.  1.  sect.  1.  and  Abarbinel  on  this 
place,  damages  are  paid  out  of  the  best.  Which  made  men 
very  careful  in  looking  after  their  beasts,  that  they  did  no 
hurt  in  their  neighbours'  ground.    For  which  Plato  orders 


only  such  satisfaction  to  be  made  as  the  *Aypov<jnoi  should 
judge  meet,  (lib.  viii.  de  Lcgibus,  p.  843.)  But  tlie  Jews 
were  so  scrupulous  in  this  matter,  that,  to  prevent  the  da- 
mage one  man  might  do  another,  they  made  a  constitution 
that  no  man  should  keep  goats,  or  rabbits,  or  any  such- 
like small  creatures,  near  the  corn-fields,  or  vineyards,  or 
olive-yards  of  liis  neighbour;  no,  nor  in  any  parts  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  (as  the  Misna  hath  it  in  the  Bava  kama,  cap. 
7.  sect.  7.)  but  in  Syria,  or  in  the  deserts  of  their  own  land. 
This  the  Talmudists  carry  so  far,  as  to  urge  it  to  inept  su- 
perstition; as  L'Empereur  observes  on  that  place. 

Ver.  6.  If  fire  break  out,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  word  pro- 
perly imports  that  which  breaks  out  of  itself  (as  R.  Levi 
Barzelonita  observes),  so  that  the  meaning  of  this  law  is, 
that  though  a  man  kindle  a  fire  within  his  own  bounds, 
"and  it  spread  further,  to  the  damage  of  his  neighbour,  he 
shall  be  guilty,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  putting  the  fire  to 
the  stacks  of  corn  which  were  burnt  by  it ;  because  he  should 
have  looked  better  after  it  when  he  had  kindled  it.  For 
every  man,  saith  he,  is  bound  to  watch  the  fire  that  he  kin- 
dles, lest  it  do  mischief;  it  being  its  nature  to  break  out, 
and  catch  hold  of  any  thing  that  is  near  it.  And  therefore 
Plato  ordains  (in  the  place  mentioned  upon  the  former 
verse)  that  lav  nvQtvuiv  rrjv  v\i}v  /xtj  Sitv\a^r)^ij  twv  tov  yd- 
Tovoc,  &c.  if  a  man  set  fire  to  any  combustible  matter,  and 
do  not  take  care  his  neighbour  receive  no  harm  by  it,  he  sliall 
pay  such  damages  as  the  magistrates  judge  just.  But  here 
the  Jewish  lawyers  consider,  at  what  distance  the  fire  was 
kindled ;  and  resolve,  that  if  Ihere  was  a  fence  of  four  cu- 
bits high,  or  a  public  highway,  or  a  river  between  the  fire 
and  the  field,  or  stack  of  corn  that  Avas  burnt,  the  man  that 
kindled  it  was  free.  (See  Bava  kama,  cap.  6.  sect.  4,  5. 
and  L'Empereur  in  his  Annotations  there.) 

Ver.  7.  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money, 
or  stuff  to  keep,  &c.]  The  equity  of  the  law  contained  in  this 
and  the  following  verse,  is  very  well  explained  by  Maimo- 
nides, par.  iii.  cap.  42.  More  Nevoch.  He  that  takes  a 
neighbour's  goods  or  money  to  keep  for  nothing,  and  hath 
no  profit  thereby,  doth  a  kindness  to  his  neighbour,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  bear  the  loss  of  them ;  which  must  fall 
upon  the  owner  himself.  But  he  that  desires  to  be  the 
keeper  of  his  goods,  and  receives  a  benefit  by  the  use  of 
them,  or  is  paid  for  his  care,  must  make  them  good  if  they 
be  stolen.  Or  if  the  owner  and  the  keeper  equally  partake 
of  the  profit,  they  must  equally  bear  the  loss.  R.  Levi 
Barzelonita  interprets  this  place  of  that  which  a  man  takes 
into  his  custody  chinnam  (as  his  word  is),  gratis,  as  we 
speak,  without  any  reward  for  his  care  in  keeping  it. 

Ver.  8.  Shall  be  brought  to  the  judges.]  The  principal 
judges  were  called  Elohim,  gods.  And  there  were  to  be 
three  of  them  at  least ;  who  were  to  examine  upon  oath 
(ver.  11 .)  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  truth.  (See  Seldcn, 
lib.  ii.  de  Syned.  cap.  5.  p.  232.) 

To  see.]  i.  e.  Find  out. 

Whether  he  have  put  his  hand  vnio  his  neighbmir's  goods.] 
Or,  whether  through  negligence  he  suffered  them  to  be 
stolen.  In  which  he  was  bound  to  make  them  good,  as 
Maimonides  saith,  in  the  place  bcforementioned ;  who  will 
have  the  name  of  Elohim  originally  to  belong  to  judges; 
and  from  thence  to  be  translated  to  God,  the  Judge  above 
all,  (par.  ii.  cap.  2.)    But  of  this  see  xx.  2. 

Ver.  9.  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whether  it  be  for  ox, 
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m-  ass,  or  sheep.}  Though  these  be  ouly  mentioned,  yet  the 
law  reaches  to  all  cattle  whatsoever. 

Which  another  challengeth  to  himself.}  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  translation  of  these  words,  as  Mr.  Selden 
shews;  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  12.)  but,  according  to  ours, 
the  meaning  is,  when  a  man  affirms  that  he  either  deposited 
such  things  with  his  neighbour,  or  lent  them  to  him,  or  that 
he  took  them,  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  interprets  it;  Prae- 
cept.  liv.)  both  parties  were  to  be  brought  before  the  judge ; 
that  he  might  examine  where  the  right  lay. 

He  sImU  pay  double  unto  his  neighbour.}  i.  e.  He  who 
pretended  to  h&Te  deposited  the  goods  (suppose)  was  to 
pay  double  if  he  brought  an  unjust  action  against  his  neigh- 
bour ;  or  he  with  whom  the  goods  were  deposited  was  to 
pay  it,  if  it  appeared  he  had  dealt  fraudulently  :  but  if  it 
were  found  that  the  goods  were  lost  by  mere  chance,  he 
was  not  bound  to  pay  any  thing. 

Maimonides  explains  it  thus,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Talmudists  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  now 
mentioned) ;  when  a  man  brings  an  action  against  another 
about  such  things  as  are  here  mentioned,  and  the  defendant 
confesses  part  of  the  charge,  but  denies  the  rest ;  he  was 
to  restore  as  far  as  he  confessed ;  but  for  the  other  which 
he  did  not  confess,  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  oath.  Or,  if 
he  denied  the  whole,  and  he  that  brought  the  action  had  but 
one  witness  against  him,  he  was  to  purge  himself  by  an 
oath ;  for,  by  the  law,  no  man  was  compelled  to  clear  him- 
self by  an  oath  but  in  three  cases,  of  which  this  was  one, 
when  a  man  was  guilty  by  one  witness. 

Ver.  10.  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or 
an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast  to  keep,  &c.]  If  he  lend  any 
of  these  things  to  his  neighbour,  upon  certain  considera- 
tions, or  let  them  for  hire ;  and  his  neighbour  affirms  that 
they  died,  or  were  hurt,  or  driven  away  by  enemies  who 
carried  them  captive  ;  but  there  was  no  witness  of  any  of 
these  allegations;  then  the  cause  was  to  be  brought  before 
the  judge  to  find  out  the  truth,  in  the  manner  following: 

Ver.  11.  Then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them 
both,  &c.]  If  there  was  no  other  way  to  discover  the  truth, 
then  he  to  whom  ttey  were  delivered,  was  to  purge  himself 
by  an  oath  that  he  had  not  killed  the  beast,  nor  done  any 
thing  to  hurt  it ;  and  the  owner  Avas  to  trouble  him  no  fur- 
ther :  nor  was  he  bound  to  make  any  satisfaction,  provided 
he  had  used  these  goods  according  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween them ;  for  if  he  had  employed  them  contrary  to  their 
contract,  then  he  was  bound  to  make  them  good  to  the 
owner  of  whom  they  were  borrowed  or  hired.  If  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  he  was  pronounced  guilty ;  and  restitution 
was  ordered  to  be  made  out  of  his  goods.  But  there  were 
some  temperaments  of  this  law;  for  every  man  was  not 
admitted  to  purge  himself  by  an  oath.  For  instance  ;  he 
that  was  of  so  bad  a  reputation,  that  they  had  a  suspicion 
he  would  not  stick  to  perjure  himself,  was  not  admitted  to 
be  abjured;  no,  though  he  that  brought  the  action  required 
it,  &c.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  12.  p.  520.) 

Ver.  12.  And  if  it  be  stolen  from  him.}  Through  his  neg- 
ligence who  was  entrusted  with  it. 

He  shall  make  restitution  to  the  owner  thereof.}  Because 
he  was  bound  to  have  looked  better  after  it ;  by  receiving 
wages  for  his  care  and  pains  in  keeping  it  (as  some  inter- 
pret), or  engaging  to  make  it  good,  if  he  did  not  take  the 
same  care  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 


Ver.  13.  If  it  were  torn  in  pieces,  then  let  him  bring  it 
for  witness,  Sec.}  If  he  could  produce  any  part  of  it,  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  torn,  and  he  endeavoured  to  rescue  it, 
he  was  not  to  make  it  good.  But  here  the  Hebrew  doctors 
make  many  exceptions:  for  they  would  have  him  make 
good  what  was  torn  by  one  wolf  alone  ;  because  they  think 
he  might  have  been  able  to  defend  the  cattle  against  one, 
though  not  against  many.  If,  also,  he  put  the  oxen  or  sheep 
into  a  pasture,  wont  to  be  infested  with  wild  beasts  or 
thieves ;  or,  if  he  did  not  call  in  the  help  of  his  neighbours, 
&c.  in  these,  and  such-like  cases,  he  was  to  make  good  that 
which  was  torn,  as  Maimonides  reports  their  judgment. 
(See  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44.) 

Ver.  14.  If  a  man  borrow  aught  of  his  neighbour,  and 
it  be  hurt  or  die.}  This  the  Hebrew  doctors  think  concerns 
such  things  as  were  lent  to  another  out  of  kindness,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  use  of  them.  About  which, 
if  there  arose  any  controversy,  by  reason  of  some  maim 
that  it  received,  or  its  death,  it  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
rule  following. 

TJi£  owner  thereof  being  not  with  it,  he  shall  surely  make 
it  good.}  These  words,  and  those  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  verse  (but  if  the  owner  be  with  it,  he  shall  not  make 
it  good),  seem  to  signify,  that  if  the  owner  was  with  the 
thing  that  was  lent,  at  the  time  of  its  hurt  or  death,  it  was 
to  be  presumed  he  would  do  his  best  to  preserve  it,  and  see 
it  was  not  ill  used,  and  so  must  bear  the  loss  :  but  if  he  was 
not  present  at  that  time,  then  the  contrary  was  presumed, 
that  the  borrower  was  in  fault,  and  therefore  bound  to 
make  it  good.  Which,  though  it  may  seem  hard,  was  but 
necessary  to  make  men  careful,  and  do  their  best  to  pre- 
serve what  was  lent  them  in  pure  kindness.  R.  Levi,  of 
Barcelona,  (Praecept.  Ivi.)  interprets  it  quite  anotlier  way, 
in  this  manner :  that  if  tiie  owner  was  with  it  at  the  time  it 
was  borrowed,  thougii  not  present  at  the  time  of  its  hurt  or 
death,  the  borrower  was  free ;  but  if  the  owner  was  present 
at  the  time  of  the  hurt  or  death,  but  not  at  the  time  of  lend- 
ing, he  was  bound  to  make  it  good.  For  "  the  matter  (saith 
he)  depends  upon  the  beginning  of  it." 

Ver.  15.  If  it  be  a  hired  thing,  it  came  for  his  hire.} 
Some  make  the  Hebrew  word  sachir  (which  we  translate 
hired  thing)  to  relate  unto  the  person ;  if  lie  be  a  mercenary  ; 
i.  e.  the  man  who  lends  agrees  to  let  the  borrower  have  it 
at  a  certain  price,  &c.  But  this  is  the  same,  in  effect,  with 
the  sense  of  our  translation,  which  makes  this  word  relate 
to  the  thing  itself:  which,  if  it  were  borrowed  with  a  con- 
dition to  pay  so  much  for  the  use  of  it  as  the  lender  de- 
manded, then  the  man  who  hired  it  was  not  bound  to  make 
it  good,  whether  the  owner  were  present  or  not,  when  it 
was  hurt,  or  died.  But  the  owner  was  to  run  the  hazard, 
because  of  the  hire  which  he  received  for  the  use  of  the 
thing. 

Ver.  16.  If  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is  not  betrothed,  and 
lie  with  her.}  Whosoever  lay  with  such  a  maid  in  the  city 
was  thought  to  have  been  an  enlicer  only  (unless  witnesses 
came  and  proved  that  he  forced  her),  because  it  might  be 
well  supposed  her  voice  would  have  been  heard,  if  she  had 
cried  out  upon  the  force  in  the  city.  But  if  he  lay  with  her 
in  the  field,  where  nobody  could  hear,  it  was  presumed  to 
be  a  rape.  Thus  Maimonides  and  other  Hebrew  doctors. 

He  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife.}  This  law  doth 
not  say,  as  the  old  translation  hath  it,  he  shall  endow  her. 
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and  take  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  only,  endow  her  to  be  his 
it'i/e  ;  that  is,  give  her  such  a  dowry  that  she  might  be  his 
lawful  wife.  So  the  same  Hebrew  doctors  understand  it; 
who  >vill  not  have  it  to  be  a  command  that  he  should  marry 
her  (though  that  was  best),  but  only  that  he  should  make 
satisfaction  for  taking  away  her  virginity;  which  was  by 
paying  so  much,  in  the  nature  of  a  dowry,  as  would  render 
her  fit  to  be  his  wife,  if  both  of  them  could  agree.  Yet  so, 
that  if  eitlier  he,  or  she,  or  her  father  refused  (for  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  of  these,  as  they  say,  to  hinder  the  mar- 
riage), he  paid  this  mulct  as  tlie  dowry  of  a  virgin  to  her 
father.  (See  Selden's  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.)  There  is 
another  law  of  this  nature,  (Deut.  xxii.  28,  29.)  but  it 
speaks  of  a  virgin  deflowered  by  force:  of  which  see 
there. 

Ver.  17.  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  to  give  her  unto  him.] 
Here  is  mention  made  only  of  the  father ;  not  of  the  man 
that  deflowered  her:  who,  one  would  think,  should  have 
been  bound  to  marry  her,  if  she  and  her  father  pleased. 
And  so  Josephus,  6  ^^dpac  nap^ivov,  &C.  airoc  yafitlTw. 
But  if  the  father  of  the  damsel  did  not  like  to  give  her  to 
him,  he  was  to  pay  as  here  is  directed. 

He  shall  pay  money  according  to  the  dowry  of  virgins.} 
That  is,  saith  Josephus,  fifty  shekels,  rijv  ufi^v  Tijc  S/3p«a)c, 
as  a  satisfaction  for  her  reproach,  (lib.  iv.  Archaeol.  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.]  This  law 
about  witches  follows  the  other  about  virgins;  because 
witches,  among  other  practices,  help  by  evil  arts  to  allure 
and  entice  silly  virgins  to  consent  to  men's  solicitations. 
Epiphanius  reports  from  one  that  saw  it  such  a  magical 
operation  used  by  a  Jew  to  procure  the  love  of  a  Christian 
woman,  who  was  preserved  from  the  Svvafxig  ^apfiuKilas, 
power  of  his  witchcraft,  by  the  seal  of  Christ  (as  he  calls 
the  sign  of  the  cross),  wherewith  she  fortified  herself,  at  the 
first  attempt  made  upon  her,  (Haeres.  xxx.  n.  7,  8.)  But 
such  wicked  wretches  did  a  world  of  other  mischief,  and 
therefore  were  to  be  put  to  death,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women.  The  Scripture,  indeed,  mentions  a  witch  only, 
(saith  the  Gipmara  of  the  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7.  n.  10.)  because, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  women  who  were  addicted  to 
magic.  So  Maimonides  also,  because  the  greater  part  of 
evil  works  are  performed  by  women;  therefore  the  law 
saith,  thou  shall  not  suffer  Mechasshepha,  a  witch,  to  live ; 
(par.  iii.  cap.  37,  More  Nevochim.)  Where  he  discourses 
of  the  sorts  of  witchcraft :  and  in  general  affirms,  that  there 
were  no  magical  works  performed  without  respect  to  the 
stars.  For  such  people  held  that  every  plant  had  its  star, 
and  so  had  every  animal,  and  all  metals.  For  example ; 
they  said,  "  Pluck  such  a  leaf,  or  such  an  herb,  when  the 
sun,  or  any  other  planet,  is  in  such  a  place ;  let  such  a  me- 
tal be  melted  under  .such  a  constellation,  or  such  a  consti- 
tution of  the  moon ;  and  then  say  such  and  such  words, 
and  let  a  fume  be  made  with  such  herbs  or  leaves,  and  that 
in  such  and  such  a  form,  and  then  this  or  ibat  will  follow. 
This  was  their  doctrine,  and  such  works  as  these  were  the 
peculiar  worship  of  the  stars,  who  were  delighted,  they 
imagined,  with  such  actions,  words,  or  fumes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  them  would  do  whatsoever  was  desired." 

All  this,  he  saith,  he  took  out  of  their  books  then  ex- 
tant ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  scope  of  the  law 
being,  that  all  idolatry  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
^d  that  no  virtue  should  be  ascribed  to  any  star  of  doing 


good  or  hurt  to  men  (which  opinion  led  men  to  their  wor- 
ship), it  necessarily  followed  tj^at  all  witches  and  wizards 
should  be  put  to  death,  because  they  were  idolaters ;  though 
after  a  peculiar  and  different  way  from  that  wherein  the 
vulgar  worshipped  idols.  And  he  thinks  that  a  witch  is 
rather  mentioned  than  a  wizard  (though  both  intended),  be- 
cause men  arc  naturedly  more  tender  towards  the  female 
sex,  and  apt  to  favour  them:  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  if  Mo- 
ses had  said.  Thou  shall  kill  even  a  woman  that  is  guilty 
of  this  crime.  But  afterwards  (Lev.  xx.  27.)  he  commands 
both  men  and  women  to  be  stoned. 

Others  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  (particularly  R.  Levi  Bar- 
zelonita)  give  this  reason  why  witclies  were  not  to  live, 
"  Because  they  directly  thwarted  God  most  blessed,  who 
made  all  things  when  he  created  them  for  such  and  such 
purposes ;  which  they  perverted,  and,  by  devices  of  their 
own,  made  to  serve  other  ends  which  God  never  design- 
ed :"  (Praecept.  Ixii.)  but  this  they  could  not  do  without 
the  help  of  evil  spirits ;  and  therefore  their  crime  consisted 
in  entering  into  a  familiarity  and  a  league  with  them,  whose 
assistance  upon  such  occasions  they  invoked  :  which  was, 
in  effect,  a  renouncing  of  God. 

This  was  an  impiety  which  had  overspread  the  whole 
world,  especially  the  eastern  parts  of  it.  And  as  for  the 
Romans,  we  find  a  law,  as  old  as  the  twelve  tables,  against 
witchcraft ;  "  apud  nos  in  duodecim  tabulis  cavetur,  ne 
quis  alienos  fructus  excantassit,"  as  we  read  in  Seneca, 
(lib.  iv.  Nat.  Qusest.  cap.  7.)  where  he  mentions  the  like 
law  among  the  Athenians.  For  the  Greeks  were  extremely 
addicted  to  this,  especially  in  Thessaly.  Of  which  none, 
that  I  have  read,  spake  so  plainly  as  Plato,  in  his  eleventh 
book  of  Laws,  p.  932,  933.  where  he  orders  punishments 
not  only  for  those  who  destroyed  others  by  portions,  but 
for  those  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  revenge  themselves 
on  others,  ^  ixayyavitmg  rt  rial  icai  iiri^^alg  koi  Karadiaim  Xe- 
yofiivaig,  "  either  by  certain  enchantments,  or  by  charms, 
or  by  those  spells  which  are  called  ties,  or  knots.  Concern- 
ing which,  he  acknowledges,  it  is  hard  to  know  any  thing, 
or  to  persuade  others  there  is  nothing  in  them.  For  if  a 
man  see  any  where,  Ki'ipiva  iJLifji{]fiaTa  irnrXaa/xiva,  &c.  ivaxen 
resemblances,  made  and  set  either  at  their  doors,  or  in  the 
turning  of  the  ways,  or  at  the  tombs  of  tlieir  ancestors;  none 
can  prevail  with  him  to  neglect  these  things,  because  he 
knows  not  what  efiicacy  is  in  them."  And  therefore  he 
would  have  even  such  people,  who  used  these  sorts  of 
witchcrafts,  to  be  put  to  death,  if  they  were  professors  of 
any  sort  of  knowledge  (as  Mavrtig  koX  TcpaTouKonot),  but  if 
they  were  simple  people,  he  leaves  the  judges  to  punish 
them  as  they  found  reason. 

Ver.  19.  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.]  This  is  so  infamous  a  sin,  and  such  a  dishonour 
to  nature,  and  the  Author  of  nature  (as  Conr.  Pellicanus 
well  glosses),  that  it  was  not  fit  such  a  person  should  live 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  die  witliout  mercy.  See 
Lev.  xviii.  23.  xx.  15,  16,  where  this  is  more  largely 
handled. 

Ver.  20.  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the 
Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.]  Sacrifice  being 
the  principal  act  of  worship  in  those  days,  includes  in  it 
all  other  acts  of  worship  and  Divine  service,  which  they 
were  required  to  pay  to  the  Lord  alone  (xx.  2, 3,  &c.);  but 
the  punishment  of  doing  otherwise  Avas  not  enacted  till 
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now.     Of  which  he  treats  more  largely  Deut.  xvii.  2,  3, 
&c.     See  there. 

Ver.  21.  ITiou  shall  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress 
him.]  Here  are  two  distinct  commands.  The  first  of  which 
[not  to  vex  a  stranger]  the  Hebrews  will  have  to  consist  in 
not  upbraiding  him  with  his  former  state  of  heathenism,  nor 
giving  him  any  opprobrious  words :  as  saying.  Remember 
what  thou  wast ;  or  what  thy  father  did.  And  this  was  nei- 
ther to  be  done  to  a  proselyte  of  justice,  nor  to  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate,  as  far  as  Mr.  Selden  could  judge  of  their  opi- 
nion herein,  (lib.ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  4.)  The  second 
[^>}ot  to  oppress  hhn]  consisted  in  not  using  him  hardly  in 
their  dealings  with  him,  by  making  him  pay,  for  instance, 
for  any  thing  more  than  it  was  worth.  Which,  the  same 
Mr.  Selden  (lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  p.  690.)  thinks,  the  Hebrews 
were  of  opinion  belonged  only  to  their  usage  of  proselytes 
of  justice,  who  were  perfectly  in  their  communion.  But 
this  is  very  unreasonable :  for  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  him- 
self obser\'es),  by  thus  treating  any  proselyte,  they  might 
endanger  their  return  to  paganism  again,  out  of  indigna- 
tion to  be  so  despised  ;  and  much  more  when  they  saw 
they  were  wronged.  Which  God  took  care  they  should 
not  be,  because  they  were  more  helpless  than  other  men, 
and  had  fewer  friends.  Which  is  the  reason  that  this  pre- 
cept (as  the  Jews  themselves  have  computed)  is  inculcated 
in  one-and-twenty  places.  (See  particularly  xxiii.  9.  Lev. 
xix.  33.) 

For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.]  There  could 
not  be  a  more  powerful  reason  to  move  them  to  treat  stran- 
gers kindly,  than  the  remembrance  of  their  own  oppressions 
in  Egj'pt,  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  the  mere 
mercy  of  God,  which  they  ought  to  imitate. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless 
child.]  Give  them  no  trouble  either  in  word  or  deed,  as  the 
same  R.  Levi  interprets  it  (Praecept.  Ixv.) ;  but  in  all  their 
commerce  with  them,  in  buying,  selling,  or  any  other  inter- 
course, treat  them  not  only  civilly,  but  kindly  and  be- 
nignly. And  the  reason  of  the  precept,  saith  he,  is  the 
same  with  the  former ;  because  widows  and  orphans  have 
few  or  none  to  protect  them,  or  plead  their  cause;  and 
therefore  the  law  took  care  of  them,  as  if  their  husbands 
and  parents  were  yet  alive. 

Ver.  23.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  ivise.]  By  giving  them 
ill  language,  or  by  insulting  over  them,  or  destroying  their 
goods :  much  more  if  any  man  smote  them,  he  was  liable 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  as  Nachmanides  interprets  it. 

And  they  cry  at  all  unto  me.]  A  child,  saith  the  same  R. 
Levi,  cries  to  his  father,  and  a  wife  to  her  husband  :  but 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  cry  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear 
them,  for  I  am  merciful. 

/  will  surely  hear  them.]  Punish  you  for  your  ill  usage  of 
them,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  24.  And  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot.]  This  signifies 
their  punishment  should  be  et/jXaToc,  sent  upon  them  from 
God;  who  orders  no  penalty  to  be  inflicted  by  their  judges, 
because  he  intended  himself  to  be  their  avenger,  and  that 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  serving  them  in  their 
kind  ;  as  it  here  follows. 

And  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall 
be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless.]  Here  the  Hebrew 
doctors  cry  out.  Measure  for  measure  (as  R.  Levi  observes); 
for  he  threatens  that  the  wives  of  those  that  afflicted  them 


should  be  widows,  and  their  children  fatherless,  and  find 
none  to  take  pity  upon  them.  For  with  the  measure  that 
men  mete  withal,  others  shall  mete  to  them:  "  if  a  woman 
(as  he  goes  on)  shall  afflict  them,  she  shall  die,  and  her 
husband  shall  marry  another  wife,  which  shall  afflict  her 
children." 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people.]  That  is,  to  an 
Israelite. 

That  is  poor  by  thee.]  By  a  poor  man  they  do  not  under- 
stand one  that  goes  a  begging,  but  one  in  such  want  that 
he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  have  the  confidence 
to  beg  in  the  streets.  The  foundation  of  this  precept  (as 
the  beforementioned  R.  Levi  observes)  was  to  fix  in  them 
the  great  virtile  of  mercy,  kindness,  and  clemency ;  where- 
by poor  people  being  helped,  in  this  way  of  lending  them 
money  gratis,  might  recover  again  to  a  better  condition,  by 
the  goodness  of  God  to  them. 

Thou  .shall  not  be  as  an  usurer  to  him.]  Neither  domineer 
over  him,  nor  make  him  pray,  and  entreat,  and  wait  long, 
as  if  he  were  a  slave ;  nor  exact  any  thing  for  the  use  of 
the  money. 

Neither  shall  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.]  Not  make  him 
find  sureties :  or,  as  some  of  them  interpret  it,  this  is  a  pre- 
cept requiring  all  Israelites  to  have  no  hand  in  letting  out 
money  to  usury,  either  by  writing  the  bonds,  or  by  being  a 
witness  to  them,  or  by  being  bound  with  others  for  the  in- 
terest of  money :  for  the  word  they  observe  is  in  the  plural 
number,  ye  shall  not  put  upon  him  usury.  Which  law 
concerning  usury  is  fully  handled  by  Mr.  Selden,  (lib.  vi.  de 
Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  9,  10.)  where  he  shews  that  some 
usury  was  forbidden  by  the  law ;  and  other  by  the  decrees 
of  their  wise  men.  The  law  forbade  (hem  to  contract  to  re- 
ceive back  again  any  sum  of  money  more  than  they  lent. 
But  it  was  further  required  by  their  wise  men,  that  they 
should  not  receive  any  gift  beforehand  to  induce  them  to 
lend  ;  nor  any  thing  afterward  by  way  of  gratuity,  or  to  ex- 
press their  thankfulness.  Yet  this  last  was  permitted  in 
the  loan  of  orphans'  money,  as  Maimonides  saith.  And 
what  was  thus  forbidden  to  be  done  to  an  Israelite,  was 
permitted  to  be  done  to  a  gentile.  Nay,  some  will  have 
that  to  be  an  affirmative  precept  which  we  read  Deut. 
xxiii.  20.  obliging  them  to  take  usury  of  a  gentile,  if  they 
lent  any  money  to  him.  But  that  Maimonides  contradicts. 
And  there  are  those  who  think  this  law  only  forbade  thera 
to  take  usury  of  a  poor  Israelite,  but  not  of  a  rich:  it  be- 
ing unreasonable  that  he  should  increase  his  wealth  by 
the  use  of  his  neighbour's  money,  and  he  have  no  profit 
thereof. 

Ver.  26.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment.] 
His  coverlid,  as  we  speak,  or  bed-clothes.  For  it  is  plain, 
by  what  follows,  he  speaks  of  that  which  was  to  keep  him 
from  the  cold  in  the  night. 

To  pledge.]  As  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
which  he  lent  him. 

Thou  shall  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  stm  goeth  doivn.] 
This  shews  that  he  speaks  of  a  poor  man ;  which  is  more 
fully  declared,  Deut.  xxiv.  12, 13. 

Ver.  27.  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  &c .]  It  was  contrary 
to  humanity,  to  keep  from  him  the  only  thing  he  had  to 
keep  him  warm  in  his  bed ;  for  it  was  in  efi'ect  to  kill  him. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I 
will  hear  him.]  Punish  thee  for  thy  barbarous  cruelty,  (ver. 
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23.)  and  besides,  the  Hebrew  doctors  say,  he  was  to  bo 
beaten,  by  order  of  the  court  of  judg:raent. 

For  I  am  gracious.']  And  would  have  you  like  myself. 

Vcr.  28.  Thou  shall  not  revile  the  gods.]  t.  e.  The  judges, 
as  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  13.  p.  268.)  And  the  Hebrew 
doctors  give  this  reason  for  it;  because  it  tends  to  terrify 
them  from  doing  justice,  and  exposes  them  to  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  people ;  whom  it  also  inclines  to  sedi- 
tion. But  many  of  them  (see  him,  cap.  i.  p.  9.)  will  have 
another  precept  contained  in  this,  that  they  blaspheme  not 
the  name  of  the  Most  High.  Some  few  also  (among  whom 
is  Philo)  fancy  it  to  be  a  command  not  to  revile  the  gods 
that  other  people  worship,  though  they  be  false  ones.  And 
so  Julian  the  apostate  took  it ;  who  is  confuted  by  St.  Cy- 
ril, as  Mr.  Selden  there  observes. 

Nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.]  That  is,  either  the 
prince  of  Israel,  or  the  president  of  the  great  Sanhedrin. 
So  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  (Prsecept.  Ixxvii.)  The  intention 
of  the  Scripture  is  to  admonish  us  of  our  duty  to  him,  who 
is  the  prince  of  the  empire  of  Israel ;  with  respect  both  to 
the  dominion  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  law  (as  his  words 
are),  it  being  a  great  crime  to  speak  evil  of  him,  by  whose 
care  all  differences  were  composed,  &c. 

If  any  man  was  guilty  of  this  crime,  he  was  to  be  scourged 
three  times :  and  if  he  were  the  son  of  a  prince,  he  had  four 
scourgings.  And  that  very  justly ;  for  heathens  themselves 
reckoned  this  among  the  greatest  offences.  It  was  one  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  (as  Hen.  Stephanus  observes  in  his 
Fontes  etRivi  Juris  Civilis):  iarot  Bl  fikyurra  c&iKhfiara,  Oitov 
KaTa^jOov»|(Ttc,  Koi  yov^wv  KOKwatg  iicovaia,  koi  apyovrwv  Koi  vo- 
fiuv  6\iy(opla,  Kol  sKoiatog  arifila  Sticatoorvvijc,  let  these  be  reck- 
oned the  greutest  crimes  ;  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  volun- 
tary abuse  of  parents,  disrespect  to  rulers  and  laws,  and 
voluntary  dishonour  of  justice.  In  like  manner  Zaieucus 
ordains,  that,  next  after  the  gods,  and  demons,  and  heroes, 
yoviig  T£  Koi  vofioi  Kol  up^ovrfc  (Tvviyyvg  tlm  raig  rifiaig,  pa- 
rents, and  the  laws  and  rulers,  should  be  equally  had  in  ho- 
nour. And  Plato  thought  those  that  would  not  be  subject 
to  them  were  unsufferable :  because  they  had  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Titans,  who  would  have  pulled  the  gods  out  of  their 
thrones,  t^v   Xeyo/iivtjv  iraXaiav  Tituvik^v  tpvaiv  iiriBiiKvvm 

KOl  fUflOVVTOl. 

Ver.  29.  Thou  shall  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruit,  &c.]  The  Hebrews  will  have  this  to  be  a  direction 
for  the  bringing  unto  God,  in  due  order,  those  things  which 
were  to  be  offered  to  him.  As,  first,  the  trumah;  which 
was  the  first  oblation  that  was  made  out  of  the  corn,  when 
it  was  newly  threshed  out :  which  was  to  be,  they  say,  a 
fiftieth  part;  which  was  given  to  the  priest.  Then  the  first 
tithe,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites ;  and  the  second 
tithe,  which  the  possessors  ate  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  ta- 
bernacle was  settled  there.  This  order,  they  say,  God  here 
requires  them  not  to  invert,  by  offering  that  last  which 
should  have  been  first.  So  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  (Prae- 
cept,  Ixxviii.)  But,  from  what  follows,  it  seems  to  relate 
only  to  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvest,  and  of  their  vintage ; 
which  they  were  bound  to  bring  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe ; 
and  it  was  the  portion  of  the  priests.  (See  Dent,  xviii.  4.) 
There  was  no  determinate  portion  prescribed:  but  they 
who  were  tolerably  good  (as  the  Hebrews  say)  gave  a 
fifXieth  part;    liberal  men  a  fortieth;   and  covetous  men 


a  sixtieth;  less  than  which  was  not  accepted  for  a  tru- 
mah. 

Tlie  first-born  of  thy  sons  slialt  thou  give  me.]  The  reason 
of  this  is  given  chap.  xiii.  when  it  was  first  enacted., 

Ver.  30.  Likewise  shall  thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  &c.] 
See  xiii.  2. 12.  15. 

On  the  eighth  day  thou  shall  give  it  me.]  It  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  because  not  fit  to  be  offered  to  him,  till 
the  eighth  day  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  children  were  not 
circumcised  till  the  eighth  day.  For  all  creatures,  when 
they  are  newly  bom,  saith  Maimonides,  (par.  iii.  More 
Nevoch.  cap.  49.)  by  reason  of  their  abundant  moisture, 
are  so  weak  and  feeble,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  live  or  no :  and  therefore,  till  seven  days  be  over,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  but  abortives  (so  his  words  are),  and 
scarce  numbered  among  the  living.  Besides,  they  are  not 
sufiSciently  purged  till  then  from  the  foulness  of  their  sto- 
mach and  bowels :  which  is  another  reason  they  were  not 
to  be  offered  unto  God;  who  did  not  accept  that  which 
was  imperfect  or  impure.  Whatsoever  was  the  reason, 
this  law  was  observed  also  among  the  gentiles,  as  Bo- 
chart  shews  out  of  Pliny  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  50. 

Yet  there  was  this  difference  between  these  and  the 
first-fruits  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  that  though 
these  creatures  were  fit  for  sacrifice  on  the  eighth  day,  yet 
they  might  stay  longer  before  they  were  offered,  though 
not  beyond  the  year,  for  then  they  were  not  accepted,  (as 
was  observed  before,  xii.  5.)  but  the  first-fruits  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  were  to  be  offered  presently,  as  soon  as  they 
were  ripe. 

Ver.  31.  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me.]  Because  the 
Israelites  were  a  peculiar  people,  separated  to  God  by  pe- 
culiar laws  and  rites  by  him  instituted,  (and  thence  called 
a  holy  nation,  xix.  6.)  therefore  God  commanded  them  to 
distinguish  themselves,  even  in  their  diet,  from  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  look  upon  it  as  below  their  dignity  to  eat  such 
things  as  the  gentiles  did.  This  is  the  meaning  of  their 
being  holy  to  God,  as  appears  from  Deut.  xiv.  2,  3.  21. 

Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the 
field.]  Both  because  the  blood  was  in  it  and  it  was  de- 
voured by  unclean  creatures.  R.  Levi,  beforementioned, 
saith,  it  was  unwholesome ;  which  he  makes  tlie  reason  of 
the  prohibition.  But  whether  it  was  torn  by  a  wolf,  a  lion, 
or  a  bear,  or  any  other  beast,  it  made  no  difference,  if  so 
be  it  died  presently,  or  not  long  after.  So  the  Jews  inter- 
pret the  Hebrew  word  terephah,  as  L'Empereur  observes 
out  of  Moses  Mikkotsi,  (in  his  notes  upon  Bava  kama, 
cap.  7.  sect.  2.)  who  saith  it  signifies  that  which  a  beast 
tears,  or  bruises,  so  that  it  is  near  to  death,  though  it  be  not 
actually  dead.  For  if  it  was  dead,  they  call  it  r623  neve- 
lah,  a  carcass ;  which  in  their  language  signifies  not  only 
that  which  dies  of  itself,  but  which  is  killed  with  a  weapon, 
or  torn  by  a  wild  beast.  Accordingly  they  take  terephah 
here  to  signify,  not  only  that  which  is  torn  by  beasts,  but 
that  which  any  other  way  is  so  hurt  that  it  is  near  to 
death.  As,  if  it  fall  from  a  house,  and  break  its  ribs,  or 
other  members;  or  an  arrow  be  shot  through  its  heart  or 
lungs ;  or  any  disease  have  affected  those  vital  parts.  If 
death  were  likely  to  ensue  upon  such  things,  it  was  not  to 
be  eaten. 

In  the  field.]  Whether  it  were  torn  in  the  field,  or  any 
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other  place,  it  made  no  dlflFerence :  but  the  field  is  men- 
tioned, because  there  commonly  such  things  happen. 

Ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs.]  R.  Solomon  saith  they 
might  sell  it  to  the  gentiles,  whom  the  Jews  counted  no 
better  than  dogs.  AVhich  agrees  with  the  decree  in  the 
Misna,  (Bava  kama,  cap.  7.  sect.  2.)  that  though  it  appear- 
ed afterward  a  thief  had  stolen  what  was  torn,  yet  he  was 
to  make  the  legal  restitution :  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
R.  Simeon,  who  absolved  such  a  thief,  because  he  might 
not  eat  it,  and  consequently  have  no  benefit  by  it.  But 
most  thought  he  might  sell  it ;  and  therefore  was  liable  to 
make  satisfaction.  If  any  Israelite  did  eat  of  it,  he  was  to 
be  scourged.  Sir  J.  Slarsham  quotes  the  like  precept  out 
of  Phocilides's  verses,  which  end  thus : 

S-IipwV  OTTO  S^pEC  fdtl)VTal. 

Let  beasts  be  eaten  by  beasts.  (Chron.  Egypt,  sect,  ix.) 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  X  HOU  shall  not  raise  a  false  report.]  The  He- 
brews think  this  law  peculiarly  concerns  judges ;  who  are 
not  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be  prepossessed  with  false  re- 
ports. For  that  word  we  translate  raise,  signifies  also  to  fake 
up,  I.  €.  to  entertain,  or  receive  (as  we  have  it  in  the  margin) 
and  give  credit  to  reports.  And,  consequently,  they  were 
not  to  hear  any  man's  cause  unless  his  adversary  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  to  look  upon  all  as  false,  which  was  said  by  one 
party  alone  without  the  other.  So  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona. 
Yet  he  confesses,  that  the  law  hath  respect  also  to  him 
who  brings  an  action  against  another;  that  he  should  not 
lay  his  cause  before  the  judge,  in  the  absence  of  him  that 
is  to  answer,  though  the  judge  would  hear  it.  And  he  also 
adds,  that  the  rabbins  take  it  to  comprehend  such  as  re- 
port a  calumny,  or  that  receive  it ;  or  give  a  false  testi- 
mony. And  Philo  thinks  the  Greeks  from  thence  took 
that  law,  fit)  napTvpiiv  aKoi/v,  vot  to  make  a  proof  of  a  hear- 
say ;  which  was  in  the  Attic  law,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  p.  57C.)  And  it  seems  to  me 
most  rational  to  take  this  to  relate  to  witnesses  (as  the  fol- 
lowing clause  doth),  that  they  should  neither  calumniate 
any  man,  nor  bring  ungrounded  reports  to  carry  a  cause. 

Put  not  thy  hand  with  the  wicked  t»  be  an  unrighteous 
untness.]  This  the  Hebrews  likewise  think  concerns  judges; 
who  are  required  not  to  receive  the  testimony  of  a  wicked 
man,  nor  do  any  thing  upon  his  suggestions.  And  here 
they  mention  ten  sorts  of  persons  whose  testimony  was 
not  be  received.  But  the  last  words  in  this  clause  incline 
one  to  think  it  rather  concerns  witnesses  than  judges. 
For  to  put  one's  hand  with  another,  is  to  help  and  assist 
him ;  to  be  confederate  with  him :  and  therefore  to  put  the 
Itand  with  the  wicked,  is  to  help  a  wicked  man  in  a  bad 
cause,  viz.  (as  the  last  words  interpret  it)  by  giving  a  false 
testimony  in  his  behalf.  Of  the  Hebrew  word  chamas, 
which  we  rightly  render  unrighteous,  or  unjust,  Bochartus 
hath  a  long  discourse  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii, 
cap.  15. 

Ver.  2.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.] 
This  may  well  be  thought  to  respect  judges,  as  the  fore- 
going verse  doth  witnesses.  And  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing is,  that  no  judge  should  condemn  an  innocent  man, 
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though  the  whole  court,  besides  himself,  gave  sentence 
against  him.  But  many  of  the  Jews  say,  that  they  should 
not  condemn  one,  whom  they  thought  guilty,  if  he  was  cast 
only  by  one  voice:  if  there  were  a  majority  of  two,  then, 
indeed,  they  say,  a  judge  was  bound  to  join  with  them. 
See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  5.  p.  229-.  and  cap. 
6.  p.  259.  where  he  shews  they  take  the  word  evil  in  this 
place  to  signify  the  evil  of  punishment.  (See  also  cap.  12. 
p.  525.)  But  this  seems  to  be  only  a  subtlety.  Their 
opinion  is  more  reasonable,  who,  by  the  Hebrew  word 
rabbim  here,  understand,  not  a  multitude,  but  great  and  po- 
tent men:  to  whom  a  judge  was  not  to  have  respect  in 
judgment,  no  more  than  to  a  poor  man ;  who  (ver.  3.)  is  op- 
posed to  those  men  of  might.  But  what  follows  1  think 
will  better  interpret  this. 

Neither  shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  after  many 
to  wrest  judgment.]  This  is  interpreted  by  Maimonides  to 
signify,  that  no  judge  was  to  give  his  sentence  in  a  capital 
cause,  either  for  absolving  or  condemning,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  rest,  if  he  were  not  able  to  deliver  any  opinion 
of  his  own.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13. 
p.  529.)  Otlier  fancies  they  have  about  the  word  rabbim  in 
this  clause  of  the  verse,  which  he  notes  there,  cap.  9.  p.  421. 
But  the  sense  I  think  will  be  most  plain  and  easy,  if  we 
take  rabbim  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  (as  we  do)  for  the 
multitude;  and  in  this  latter  part,  for  the  great  and  potent, 
or  ruling  men,  who  are  generally  attended  by  a  multitude ; 
and  expound  the  whole  thus  :  that  the  judges  were  not  to 
be  deterred,  either  by  the  people  or  by  mighty  men,  to  pro- 
nounce a  false  judgment.  This  agrees  with  what  follows, 
and  with  Lev.  xix.  15. 

Ver.  3.  Neither  sluilt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in  his 
cause.]  So  as  to  give  a  wrong  judgment  in  his  favour.  The 
word  we  translate  countenance  (in  Hebrew  tehedar)  signi- 
fies to  adorn,  or  honour:  and  so  we  translate  it.  Lev.  xix. 
15.  And  so  it  may  be  translated  here.  Thou  shalt  not 
adorn,  or  set  off  a  poor  man's  cause,  with  fine  words  and 
plausible  colours,  to  make  it  look  better  than  it  is.  (See 
Dent.  i.  16, 17.) 

Ver.  4.  If  thou  meet  thy  enemy's  ox  or  ass  going  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.]  The  Samaritan 
copy  adds  (after  ox  or  ass)  or  any  other  beast.  And 
Moses  himself  extends  it  to  all  sorts  of  goods  that  are  lost, 
(Deut.  xxii.  3.)  But  the  Jewish  doctors  as  (R,  Levi  of 
Barcelona  confesses)  restrain  the  word  enemy  to  an 
Israelite :  as  if  they  thought  not  themselves  bound  to  any 
such  kindness  for  one  of  another  nation.  This,  perhaps, 
they  gathered  from  Deut.  xxii.  1,  2.  where,  instead  of  the 
word  enemy,  we  find  Moses  uses  the  word  brother.  But 
this  should  have  taught  them,  to  look  upon  all  men,  even 
enemies,  as  brethren ;  having  the  same  common  original, 
and  bearing  the  image  of  the  same  God. 

This  verse  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  in  this 
manner :  If  you  be  inclined  to  shew  pity,  do  it  in  such  in- 
stances as  these,  but  not  in  judgment. 

Ver.  5.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying 
under  his  burden.]  His  ass  is  only  mentioned,  but  oxen, 
and  other  like  creatures,  are  intended ;  as  appears  from  the 
former  verse.  Yet  this  likewise  the  hard-hearted  Jewish 
doctors  would  have  belong  only  to  an  Israelite  who  hate  J 
them.  And  they  put  several  cases  upon  this  law :  as,  whiit 
if  the  beast  be  a  gentile's,  and  the  burden  belong  to  an 
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Israelite,  or  on  the  contrar}' ;  what  is  to  be  done  ?  And  if 
they  meet  with  two  beasts  belonging  both  to  Israelites, 
and  labouring  under  burdens ;  but  one  the  beast  of  a  friend, 
the  other  of  an  enemy ;  which  is  he  bound  to  help  ?  In 
which  tliey  resolve,  that  he  is  by  this  precept  to  have  re- 
gard to  the  beast  of  his  enemy :  that  he  may  subdue  his  evil 
affection,  which  would  persuade  him  ofherways.  How  far 
also  the  word  see  extends,  is  a  question  among  them :  that 
is,  how  far  they  were  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  lend  their 
help:  with  such-like  niceties,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader  withal. 

And  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shall  surely  Jielp 
with  him.]  The  sense  is  clear  enough :  but  the  construction 
of  the  words,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  not  so  plain.  For  the 
word  ffzafe,  which,  we  translate  Ae/p,  signifies- to  leave  or 
forsake :  and  so  the  Chaldee  here  interprets  it ;  Thou  shalt 
in  that  moment  dismiss  or  forsake  thy  enmity  to  him,  and 
go  and  help  him.  And  L.  de  Dieu  to  the  same  purpose ; 
Rather  than  leave  him  under  his  burden,  quit  thine  enmity  to 
him,  &c.  A  great  many  other  ways  there  are  to  make  out 
the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  words;  but  Bochart  thinks  all 
in  vain :  unless,  instead  of  the  particle  lo  with  a  nau,  we 
admit  it  with  an  aleph:  and  then  it  runs  clearly  in  the 
Hebrew  in  this  manner,  'Iliou  shalt  cease  (or  abstain)  from 
leaving  him  (».  e.  not  follow  thy  own  inclinations  to  pass 
by  him);  leaving  thmi  shalt  not  leave  him  (i.  e.  by  no  means 
leave  him),  viz.  to  raise  up  his  beast  himself,  as  if  it  no- 
thing concerned  thee.  Or,  Thon  shalt  abstain  frotn  leaving 
it  (i.  e.  the  ass  labouring  under  his  burden);  I  say,  thou  shtdt 
by  no  means  have  it.  The  same  thing  is  repeated,  because 
it  is  a  command  so  opposite  to  men's  depraved  affections ; 
and  therefore  was  fit  to  be  inculcated,  that  they  might  not 
lightly  pass  it  over.  (See  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  40. 
p.  399.) 

Ver.  6.  Thou  shall  not  ivrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in 
his  cause.}  As  they  might  not  favour  a  man  because  he  was 
poor,  (ver.  3.)  so  much  less  might  they  wrong  him ;  or  not 
do  him  right,  because  he  wanted  money  to  prosecute  it. 
There  seems  to  be  an  emphasis  (as  Conradus  Pellicanus 
observes)  in  the  word  thy  poor :  importing  that  they  had 
such  a  relation  to  tliem,  that  they  ought  to  be  as  much  con- 
cerned for  them  as  any  other  member  of  their  body. 

But  the  Jews,  fancying  this  to  be  sufliciently  included  in 
the  precept  beforementioned,  (ver.  3.)  understand  here  by 
the  poor,  a.  bad  man  :  who  is  pauper  prceceptorum,  nan  fa- 
cultatum,  one  that  wants  virtue,  not  money.  To  whom  a 
judge  might  not  say  he  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  condemn 
him  without  any  farther  examination  of  his  cause :  for  it 
belongs  to  God  (saith  the  same  11.  Levi)  to  execute  judg- 
ment upon  the  ungodly,  and  not  to  the  judges. 

Ver.  7.  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  tnalter.]  i.  e.  From  a 
false  judgment  (for  he  seems  to  speak  to  the  judges),  and 
neither  admit  that  which  is  false,  nor  pronounce  it. 

Atid  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not.}  That  is, 
(saith  the  beforenamcd  R.  Levi  Barzel.)  beware  carefully, 
lest  thou  takest  away  the  life  of  him  that  may  be  innocent 
of  that  whereof  he  is  accused.  And  therefore,  he  saith,  the 
judges  were  to  condemn  no  man,  but  by  the  testimony  of 
two  eye-witnesses.  And  they  make  this  precept  as  much 
as,  thou  shalt  not  judge  out  of  conjectures.  Nay,  if  there 
■were  two  witnesses  that  did  not  speak  to  the  same  matter, 
he  was  not  to  be  condemned.    As,  if  one  witness  Said  he 


saw  such  a  man  break  the  sabbath,  and  another  said  he 
saw  him  commit  idolatry ;  judgment  was  not  to  be  given 
against  him  upon  this  testimony ;  because  Moses  saith, 
slay  not  the  innocent.  Another  example  of  which  is  still 
more  close,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  T.  Sanhedrin :  if  one 
said  he  saw  him  worship  the  moon,  and  another  that  he  saw 
him  worship  the  sun,  the  man  was  not  to  be  condemned 
who  was  thus  accused,  because  the  witnesses  did  not  speak 
to  the  same  sort  of  idolatry.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  13.  p.  567.)  By  the  same  reason  they  were  not  to  ac- 
quit him  who  was  plainly  convicted  of  such  impieties. 

For  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked.]  i.  e.  Such  an  unjust 
judge. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift.]  No,  not  to  absolve 
the  innocent ;  or  to  condemn  the  guilty  :  as  it  is  interpreted 
in  Siphri. 

For  a  gift  blindeth  the  wise.]  Such  presents  made  to  a 
judge  are  apt  to  cast  a  mist  (as  we  speak)  before  his  eyes, 
i.  e.  to  corrupt  his  understanding ;  though  he  be  otherwise 
perspicacious  enough  to  discern  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, good  and  evil,  (1  Sam.  viii.  3.)  The  word  which  we 
translate  wise,  is  in  the  Hebrevf  piccehim,  open  or  seeing; 
concerning  which  consult  Bochart,  lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  16. 
p.  470. 

And  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous.]  By  words 
seems  to  be  meant  the  Sentence  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  inclined  to  be  righteous  and  upright  judges. 

The  Hebrew  lawyers  say,  that  not  only  pecuniary  gifts 
are  here  forbidden,  but  such  words  also  (I  suppose  they 
mean  promises  of  reward)  as  may  win  the  aflection  :  and 
that  he  who  gave  the  present  was  guilty,  as  well  as  he  that 
received  it.  (See  Selden  de  Synedriis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  p. 
570.)  But  especially  Job.  Coch.  ad  excerpt.  Gem.  Sanhe- 
drin. cap.  i.  sect.  iO.  Annot.  4.  where,  among  other  things, 
he  gives  this  ingenious  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
schochad,  which  we  translate  gift  (out  of  the  treatise  called 
Chetuboth,  where  it  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  schechu  cluid, 
that  is,  whereby  he  is  one) :  for  the  party  who  receives  the 
gift  hath  his  mind  so  drawn  to  the  giver,  lhat'/«e  becomes 
one  and  the  same  with  him.  And  no  man  is  fit  to  be  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  Plato  thought  this  so  necessary  a  law, 
that  he  expressly  enacts,  (lib.  xii.  de  Legibus,  p.  955.)  that 
all  men  who  served  their  country  in  any  oflice,  should 
Eiopwv  x<^p»c  SiaKovuv,  peiform  their  duty  without  gifts.  'O 
Se  flft  TTit^oiiivog  airXwQ  TiSvaruj  aXoiig  t^j  oi'icy.  He  that 
offended  again.st  this  law  was  to  suffer  death.  Which  was 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  among  the  ancient  Romans ; 
"  Judex  qui  ob  rem  dicendam,  pecuniam  accepisse  convic- 
tus  est,  capite  ptniitor:"  a  judge  that  is  convicted  to  have 
received  money  for  giving  his  sentence,  let  him  lose  his  head. 

Ver.  9.  Also  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger.]  This  was 
said  before,  (xxii.  21.)  but  then  it  was  a  precept  to  all  Is- 
rael ;  w hich  is  here  applied  peculiarly  to  judges  ;  whom  he 
would  have  to  deal  equally  with  strangers,  and  to  make  no 
dilTercnce  between  them  and  Israelites,  remembering  what 
they  themselves  were  not  long  ago ;  and  that  they  found 
by  experience  it  was  aflliction  enough  to  be  strangers. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  what  follows  in  this  verse. 

For  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Ye  have  felt  what  a  dis- 
tressed condition  that  is ;  how  friendless  and  helpless. 
(See  Deut.  xxiv.  17, 18.  xxvii.  19.) 
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Ver.  10.  And  six  years  thou  shall  sow  thy  land.]  There 
was  the  same  reason  for  dressing  their  trees. 

And  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof.]  Together  with  the  fruits 
of  their  trees. 

Ver.  11.  But  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest,  and 
lie  still.]  Neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  prune  the  trees,  nor 
gather  the  fruit. 

The  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat.]  And  the  Levites,  and 
themselves  also ;  who  might  take  their  share,  not  to  lay  up 
but  for  present  use;  though  not  as  proprietors,  but  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Whence  it  was  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  allowing  them  to  live  by  their  ancient 
laws,  among  other  things  granted  to  fjSSojuov  trog  avd(T(j>o- 
pov  tlvai,  every  seventh  year  should  be  tribute-free;  (Jose- 
phus,  lib.  ix.  Archaeol.  cap.  8.)  For  since  they  received 
nothing,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  him  they  should  pay 
nothing. 

And  what  they  leave  the  beast  of  the  field  shall  eat.]  This 
signifies  God  sent  such  vast  plenty,  when  they  observed 
his  laws,  that  so  much  sprung  up  of  itself  as  would  more 
than  satisfy  men,  and  afford  food  to  the  beast. 

In  like  maimer  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and 
olive-yard.]  Under  these  two  are  comprehended  all  other 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  acknowledge, 
who  give  several  reasons  for  this  law.  Which  was  or- 
dained, saith  Maimonides,(par.  iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  39.) 
in  compassion  to  all  men  in  general,  that  they  might  have 
some  time  of  breathing  and  refreshment.  But  principally, 
say  others  of  them,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  the  power  of 
God  in  six  days,  and  his  resting  on  the  seventh.  Their 
exposing  all  things  in  common  which  that  year  produced, 
as  well  as  letting  the  land  rest,  "  put  them  in  remembrance 
(saith  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  Praecept.  Ixix.)  that  God  was 
their  preserver  as  well  as  creator :  the  earth  bringing  forth 
fruit  every  year,  not  by  its  ovm  proper  strength,  or  of  its 
own  accord,  but  because  it  hath  a  Lord  upon  whom  it  de- 
pends; who,  where  he  pleases,  hath  a  right  to  dispose  of 
its  fruit  to  a  public  use."  This  command  also  bred  in 
them  a  trust  n^od  and  in  his  providence ;  and  was  a 
curb  to  covetousness,  and  taught  them  mercy  also  and  li- 
berality. Philo  adds,  that  this  was  a  politic  contrivance 
to  let  the  earth  rest ;  partly  that  it  might  have  time  to  re- 
cruit its  strength,  that  it  might  bring  forth  more  plentifully ; 
and  partly  that  the  people  might  grow  stronger,  and  more 
apt  for  all  employments,  by  so  long  forbearance  orOieir  la- 
bours. This  Eusebius  thought  worthy  to  transcribe  out  of 
him  at  large,  in  his  Praepar.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 

But  this  precept  about  the  year  of  rest  is  more  fully 
delivered  in  Levit.  xxv.  2,  3,  &c.  where  see  what  I  have 
noted. 

Ver.  12.  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  (hou  shalt  rest.]  He  would  not  have  them  ima- 
gine they  should  rest  less  on  the  sabbath  this  year  than 
in  others,  because  this  whole  year  was  a  kind  of  sabbath  ; 
but  keep  it  with  the  usual  strictness.  Which  is  the  reason, 
perhaps,  of  the  repetition  of  this  precept  in  this  place. 

That  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  &c.]  Tliis  shews 
that  one  great  end  of  instituting  the  observation  of  this  day 
at  Marah  (xv.  2.5.  xvi.  23.)  was,  that  men  and  beasts  might 
rest,  in  remembrance  of  the  rest  that  God  had  given  them 
from  their  burdens  in  Egypt.  (See  xxxv.  2.)  R.  Levi  Bar- 


zelonita  observes,  that  this  precept  is  repeated  in  the  law 
twelve  times. 

Ver.  13.  In  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  be  cir- 
cumspect.] Be  cautious,  lest  jon  ofiend  in  any  of  the  fore- 
named  particulars ;  but  especially  in  that  which  follows. 

And  make  no  mention  of  the  names  of  other  gods.]  Such 
cautions  as  these,  to  prevent  idolatry,  are  repeated  no  less 
than  forty-four  times  in  the  law,  as  the  same  R.  Levi  ob- 
serves. And  the  meaning  of  this  is,  either  that  they  should 
not  swear  by  other  gods,  or  make  any  vows  in  their  names ; 
nor  consequently  enter  into  society  with  gentiles,  as  the 
best  of  the  Hebrew  writers  understand  it,  and  as  the  Vul- 
gar Latin  takes  it,  or  that  they  should  not  so  much  as  sim- 
ply name  the  gods  of  other  nations.  They  who  are  of  this 
last  opinion  differ  in  their  explication  of  it.  For  some  of 
them  say,  only  the  calling  them  by  such  names  as  attribute 
some  divinity  to  them,  is  the  thing  forbidden  ;  not  calling 
them  by  their  proper  names  of  Moloch  or  Bell,  or  the  like: 
and  thus  Tertullian  understood  it.  But  there  are  others 
who  think  it  unlawful  so  much  as  to  use  any  of  their  names 
in  common  discourse ;  though  there  be  no  mention  of  their 
divinity.  For  Chemosh  and  Milcom,  and  such-like  names, 
they  say,  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  but  with  detesta- 
tion and  reproach  (as  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites  or 
Ammonites),  and  therefore  they  think  it  unlawful  to  say, 
linvite  thee  on  the  feast-day  of  such  an  idol  of  the  gentiles, 
or  the  like.  Yet  some  of  those  who  imagine  the  simple  use 
of  their  names  to  be  forbidden,  except  the  names  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  So  Maimonides ;  the  names  of 
the  idols  of  the  gentiles  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
it  is  lawful  for  us  to  name ;  as  Peor,  Bell,  Nebo,  Baal,  &c. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  13.  p.  269,  &c.) 
They  say  this  precept  bindij  men  and  women  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times ;  and  the  punishment  for  its  violation  was 
beating. 

Neither  shall  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth.]  i.  e.  With  any 
respect  or  reverence  to  them :  otherwise,  the  simple  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  was  not  unlawful. 

The  sabbath  being  instituted  partly  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry,  some  think  the  reason  why  this  precept  is 
joined  to  that. 

Ver.  14.  Three  times  shalt  thou  keep  a  feast  unto  me  in 
the  year.]  viz.  At  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  when  they 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  dwelt  in  tabernacles ; 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  verses.  The  first  of  which  was 
plainly  instituted,  in  memory  of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt. 
The  second,  some  think,  was  in  memory  of  their  coming 
into  Canaan,  (rather  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the 
sea,  and  giving  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.)  And  the  third, 
in  memory  of  their  dwelling  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  and 
of  the  wonders  which  God  did  there ;  as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  43.  At  these 
three  great  solemnities  three  things  were  to  be  done  :  first, 
they  were  to  make  a  feast :  secondly,  to  appear  before  God 
in  the  court  of  the  temple :  and,  thirdly,  to  rejoice.  Be- 
sides which,  they  were  to  bring  certain  offerings  unto  God. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
&c.]  See  xii.  17,  &c.  xiii.  6,  7. 

In  the  time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib.]  Or  in  the  month 
of  new  ears  of  corn.  (.See  xiii.  4.)  For  many  learned  men 
(particularly  Huetius)  think  this  word  Abib  not  to  be  a 
proper  name,  but  an  appellative  (as  they  speak),  the  proper 
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names  of  months  being  not  yet  used  amonir  the  Hebrews : 
who  spake  of  Uieui  before  tlie  captivity  of  Babylon,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  number  wherein  they  stood,  viz. 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  month.  (See  Demonstr.  Evang. 
prop.  iv.  Cap.  dc  Libro  Joshua,  n.  2.) 

And  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty.]  The  phrase  in 
the  Hebrew  (which  we  translate  appear  before  me)  is  very 
remarkable,  viz.  None  shall  see  my  face:  which  does  not 
signify  that  they  beheld  the  external  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence; but  that  they  looked  directly  that  way  where  it 
was ;  and  that  tliey  should  not  be  accepted  by  God,  unless 
they  brought  some  present  with  them.  For  none  ap- 
proached to  an  earthly  majesty  in  those  countries  without  a 
present  (as  we  read  in  the  sacred  story),  which  was  a  token 
of  love  and  affection,  as  well  as  of  respect  and  honour. 
And  therefore  this  precept  did  not  belong  only  to  this  feast, 
but  to  all  the  three  mentioned  in  the  verse  before,  as  ap- 
pears from  Deut.  xvi.  16.  And  accordingly  there  were 
special  oblations  ordained  by  the  law  itself,  which  were 
then  to  be  made.  At  the  Passover,  when  their  harvest 
began,  they  were  to  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  their 
harvest,  and  might  not  eat  any  corn  till  this  was  done, 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10. 14.)  At  the  next  feast  they  brought  two 
wave  loaves,  for  a  second  first-fruit,  of  their  wheat  harvest; 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17.)  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  they 
offered  the  first-fruits  of  wine  and  oil.  (See  Mr.  Mede, 
Discourse  xlvi.  p.  355.)  Besides  all  which,  good  men 
brought  free-will  offerings ;  which  arc  often  mentioned  in 
the  law. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  feast  of  harvest.]  Called  also  the  feast 
of  weeks,  (xTixiv.  22.)  because  it  was  scven.weeks  after  the 
Passover.  Mr.  Mede,  in  the  place  now  named,  thinks 
this  was  called  the  harvest-feast ;  because,  as  harvest  began 
at  the  Passover,  so  it  ended  at  Pentecost.  And  thus 
Bochart  also :  "  At  the  Passover  they  first  put  the  sickle 
into  the  corn ;  and  about  Pentecost  harvest  was  finished, 
and  all  brought  into  the  barn,"  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  13.)  But  this  seems  not  to  be  true ;  for  now  only  the 
first-fruits  were  brought:  which  were  not  offered  in  the 
end^  but  in  the  beginning  of  harvest.  And  so  it  follows 
here. 

The  first-fruits  of  thy  labours  which  thou  hast  sown  in 
the  field.}  Which  is  not  to  be  understood  of  all  their  la- 
boars,  but  of  those  fruits  which  were  first  sown  in  the 
ground.  It  being  therefore  called  the  Imrvest-feast,  because 
the  principal  part  of  harvest,  viz.  tlie  wheat-harvest,  (as  it 
is  expressly  called,  xxxiv.  22.)  then  began:  which  sort  of 
grain  was  sown  before  barley,  as  that  was  before  flax;  and 
therefore  here  called  the  first-fruits  of  their  labour  sown  in 
tlie  field. 

And  the  feast  of  in-gathering.']  Called  also  the  fea^t  of 
tabernacles.  Lev.  xxiii.  34. 

Which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year.]  By  this  it  appears  that 
their  year  anciently  began  in  the  month  Tisri,  about  au- 
tumn ;  at  which  time  the  world  itself  began,  as  Scaliger, 
and  a  great  many  other  learned  men  assert,  with  such 
reasons  as  are  not  easy  to  be  confuted. 

When  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field.] 
At  this  feast  their  harvest  was  completed ;  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  being  not  only  ripe,  but  gathered  into  their  barns. 
Which  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  rejoicing  we  read  of 
at  this  time ;  because  God  now  gave  them  some  rest  and 


respiration,  as  Maimonides  speaks,  from  their  employ- 
ments, (More  Nevoch.par.  iii.  oap.  43.)  where  he  observes 
that  Aristotle  himself,  in  his  eighth  book  of  Ethics,  men- 
tions such  a  feast  among  the  gentiles,  and  upon  the  same 
ground,  in  these  words,  as  he  recites  them :  "  Anciently, 
sacrifices  and  public  assemblies  for  the  sake  of  sacrifices, 
were  in  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  and  products  of  the 
eartli :  as  if  the  sacrifices  were  offered  for  their  respiration." 
The  Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  at  this  feast  for  another  rea- 
son :  and  their  dwelling  in  booths  was  now  most  tolerable 
(as  the  same  Maimonides  there  notes),  because  the  weather 
was  moderate  at  that  time ;  when  they  were  not  wont  to  be 
troubled  either  with  heat  or  with  rain. 

Ver.  17.  Three  times  in  tlie  year  all  thy  males  sJiall  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  God.]  This  verse  more  fully  explains 
what  was  said  ver.  14.  by  shewing  where  they  should  keep 
these  feasts,  viz.  before  the  Lord ;  t.  e.  in  the  place  where 
his  most  glorious  majesty  should  settle ;  which  was  first  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  the  temple  :  and  then  who 
should  appear  before  him  there,  viz.  all  the  males.  Others 
were  not  bound  to  it ;  though  some  religious  people  carried 
their  whole  families  with  them,  as  appears  by  Elkauah, 
(I  Sam.  i.)  This  command  is  repeated,  (xxxiv.  23)  and  the 
true  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been  this :  that  while  they 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  they  ate  no  meat  at  all  at  their  pri- 
vate tables,  but  what  had  been  first  offered  up  to  God  at 
the  tabernacle,  (Lev.  xvii.  4,  5.)  Which  precept  was  dis- 
pensed withal  when  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
dwelt,  many  of  them,  so  remote  from  the  tabernacle,  that 
they  could  not  come  up  every  day  to  sacrifice,  (Deut.  xii. 
21.)  Instead  of  which  therefore  there  were  these  three  con- 
stant and  set  times  appointed  in  the  year:  in  which  every 
male  was  bound  to  come  up,  and  see  God  at  his  tabernacle, 
and  there  eat  and  drink  before  him.  Whence  the  sacrifice 
which  was  then  offered,  was  wont  to  be  called  a  sacrifice  of 
seeing,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  hath  observed  in  his  little  treatise 
of  the  Right  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  as  the 
doctors  interpret  it,  they  were  not  bound  to  bring  their 
males  to  appear  before  the  Lord  till  they  were  able  to 
walk,  in  their  father's  hand,  up  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
temple. 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shall  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice.] 
That  is,  the  paschal  lamb,  as  Jonathan  in  express  words  in- 
terprets ;  and  as  it  appears  from  xxxiv. 25.  That  the  Pass- 
over was  a  sacrifice,  I  observed  before,  xii.  27. 

With  leavened  bread.]  There  being  three  great  solemn 
feasts  appointed  in  the  foregoing  verses,  (ver.  14.  17.) 
in  this  and  the  following  he  prescribes  some  rules  how 
they  were  to  be  observed.  And  here,  in  this  verse,  ordains 
two  things  relating  to  the  Passover :  that  it  should  not  be 
eaten  unth  leavened  bread :  nor  any  oi  the  fat  of  it  rem<ti?L 
until  the  morning.  Both  which  were  ordained  before,  (xii. 
10. 14,  15.)  in  its  first  institution :  and  here  repeated,  upon 
its  being  mentioned  again  with  the  other  feasts. 

It  may  be  tit  for  me  here  to  observe,  that  to  move  the 
Israelites  to  keep  this  Passover  with  the  greater  care,  God 
calls  it  both  here  and  in  xxxiv.  25.  after  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, my  sacrifice  and  my  feast  (as  the  latter  part  of  this 
verse  may  be  translated),  being  a  feast  of  a  most  solemn 
nature ;  and  a  sacrifice  then  oflered  of  singular  use.  For 
which  reason  he  requires  them,  as  not  to  offer  it  with  leaven 
(which  was  at  that  time  forbidden  for  special  reasons),  so 
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not  to  reserve  the  fat  of  the  offering  till  the  next  day:  for 
that  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  sacrifice ;  flesh  being  apt 
quickly  to  corrupt  in  those  hot  countries,  and  to  offend  the 
palate,  or  the  nose,  which  had  been  against  the  dignity  of 
the  sacrifice.  Which  is  the  reason  the  Jews  give  why 
the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  was  not  to  be  kept  till 
the  third  day,  (Lev.  xix.  6.)  It  was  to  preserve  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  sacrifice;  things  kept  so  long  being  apt 
to  stink.  "Whence  twXa,  yesterday's  meats,  in  Hippo- 
crates, is  the  s£une  with  aavpa,  corrupt:  and  Galen  ex- 
pounds iwXiZiiv  by  the  word  Trpoarfirtiv,  to  tend  to  connip- 
tion; as  Pet.  Castellaaus  observes,  (lib.  i.  de  EsuCamium, 
cap.  5.  p.  42.) 

Ver.  19.  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land,  thou  shalt 
bring  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.]  This  precept 
hath  a  respect  to  the  next  feast,  that  of  Pentecost.  And 
therefore,  though  there  were  several  ^rs^/rwi^s,  which  were 
all  to  be  offered  in  their  time  (which  were  of  seven  things, 
barley,  wheat,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  dates,  and  grapes), 
yet  here  are  meant  only  the  two  loaves  or  cakes  made  of 
their  new  wheat,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  this  feast,  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17.)  for  till  this  was  done  they  might  not  make  use 
of  their  com.  (See  more  concerning  this  matter  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  10.)  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  and  others,  rightly  observe 
that  this  was  brought  as  an  acknowledgment  unto  God,  that 
he  was  the  giver  of  all  good  things. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.]  This  pre- 
cept hath  a  particular  respect  to  the  third  feast,  that  of  the 
in-gathering  of  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth,  in  the  end  of  tlie 
year,  mentioned  ver.  16.  And  the  Jews  commonly  take 
it  to  be  a  prohibition  against  eating  a  kid  so  boiled,  or 
tasting  of  the  milk  :  taking  it  to  be  a  precept  against  cru- 
elty. But  here  is  not  a  word  about  eating,  either  of  the 
kid  or  the  milk ;  but  only  about  boiling.  The  famous  Bo- 
chartus  mentions  three  other  interpretations,  but  confutes 
them  all:  and  taking  the  words  simply,  as  we  translate 
them,  supposes  there  was  some  such  custom  as  this  among 
the  gentiles,  which  Moses  would  not  have  them  imitate. 
And  so  doth  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par.  iii. 
cap.  48.)  where  he  takes  this, indeed,  for  a  command  not  to 
cat  flesh  with  such  milk ;  but  saith,  that,  besides  it  was 
very  gross  nourishment,  &c.  it  seems  to  him  it  was  pro- 
hibited, because  it  smelt  of  idolatry ;  the  gentiles  doing  so 
in  their  worship,  npon  some  of  their  feasts.  He  could  not 
find  indeed,  as  he  confesses,  any  such  rite  in  the  books  of 
the  Zabii :  but  yet  he  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the 
law  constantly  mentioning  this  only  when  it  speaks  of  their 
feasts  ;  for  there  are  other  places  where  we  meet  with  it, 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xvi.  21.  in  both  which  he  speaks,  as  he 
doth  here,  of  their  three  great  feasts.  At  the  last  of  which, 
Abarbinel  expressly  aflirms,  the  ancient  idolaters  were 
wont,  when  they  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  that  their  gods  might  bo  the  more 
propitious  to  them.  But  as  he  names  no  author  for  his 
opinion,  so  he  doth  not  explain  the  manner  of  it.  Our 
most  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  was  the  first  person  who  hap- 
pily found  this  in  a  Karaite  writer;  who  saith,  "  All  the 
trees,  and  fields,  and  gardens,  were  sprinkled  with  this  broth 
(of  a  kid  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk),  after  a  magical  man- 
ner, to  make  them  more  fruitful  in  tlie  following  year."  This 
Bochart  also  takes  to  be  the  truest  interpretation,  and 
quotes  the  forenamed  doctor  for  it,  not  having  seen  the 


author  himself:  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5i2.)  See 
Right  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  25. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  a  goat  was  anciently  used 
in  magical  rites ;  and  that  demons  were  wont  to  appear  in 
that  form.  But  it  must  be  noted  withal,  that  in  every  one 
of  the  three  places  where  this  precept  is  mentioned,  the 
LXX.  translate  the  word  we  render  kid,  by  apva,  a  lamb; 
though  every  where  else  they  translate  it  ipitpov.  And  I 
make  no  question,  but  we  are  to  understand  here  either  a 
lamb  or  kid  boiled  in  its  mother's  milk ;  and  the  Hebrews 
say,  any  other  clean  creature.  Concerning  which  I  shall 
add  no  more,  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
nature  (and  therefore  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  the 
devil)  than  to  boil  any  young  creature  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother,  from  whom  it  came.  Which  they  first  offered  to 
tlieir  gods,  and  then  ate  some  of  it  themselves,  and  the  rest 
they  sprinkled  as  beforesaid.  Some  relics  of  which  custom 
we  find  even  among  the  Romans  themselves,  who  propi- 
tiated Sylvanus,  with  offering  him  milk,  and  Faunus  with 
a  kid:  and  every  one  knows  both  these  were  used  in  the 
worship  of  Bacchus. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,! send  an  angel  before  thee.]  In  the  twenty- 
third  verse  he  calls  him  mitie  angel :  by  which  the  Jews 
commonly  understand  Michael;  there  being  but  a  very  little 
difference  between  Malachi  (which  signifies  my  angel)  and 
Michael.  But  a  great  many  Christians  think  this  was  not 
a  created  angel,  but  an  increated,  viz.  the  eternal  Son  of 
God;  who,  they  suppose,  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush, 
and  conducted  them  all  along  to  Mount  Sinai.  Which  I 
am  afraid  to  assert,  because  it  seems  dangerous  to  me  (as 
I  observed  upon  Gen.  xlvii.  16.)  to  call  him  simply  an 
angel,  i.  e.  a  minister,  or  messenger,  without  any  such  ad- 
dition as  that  in  Mai.  iii.  3.  The  angel  of  the  covenant. 
For  so  he  was  at  his  incarnation,  of  which  he  there  speaks : 
before  which  I  dare  not  ascribe  to  him  such  ministerial 
works  as  these,  of  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  and  going  before  them  to  lead  them  the  way  to 
Canaan.  This  was  properly  the  work  of  an  angel,  to 
whom  Moses  attriljutes  it,  when  he  orders  his  ambassadors 
to  say  to  the  king  of  Edom,  (Numb.  xx.  16.)  "  When  we 
cried  unto  the  Lord  ho  heard  our  voice,  and  sent  an  angel, 
and  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt,"  &c.  But  this 
angel  was  a  prime  minister  in  the  heavenly  host,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied.  So  he  saith  to  Joshua,  (ver.  14.) 
"  I  am  come  as  captain  of  tlie  host  of  the  Lord :"  which  is 
the  title  of  Michael  in  Dan.  x.  13.  21.  But  though  we 
thus  understand  it  here,  this  doth  not  exclude  the  presence 
of  God  himself,  but  rather  proves  it:  for  this  angel  and  his 
host  were  sent  from  the  Schechinah,  who  was  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud:  which  was  moved  by  this  angel,  and  conducted 
them  through  the  wilderness.    (See  iii.  2.) 

To  keep  thee  in  the  way,  &c.]  To  preserve  and  protect 
them,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  guide  them,  till  they  came  to 
Canaan:  which  was  the  place  God  had  prepared  for  them. 

Ver.  21.  Beware  of  him.]  Or  observe  him. 

Obey  his  voice.]  Because  he  did  but  report  what  God 
himself  commanded ;  who  was  there  present  with  them, 
as  long  as  they  obeyed  him. 

Provoke  him.  not.]  By  any  disobedience. 

For  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions.]  But  punish 
you,  when  you  contumaciously  offend  me. 

For  my  name  is  in  him.]  He  acts  by  my  authority  and 
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power,  and  sustains  my  person,  who  am  present  where  he 
is.  For  the  name  of  God  is  said  to  be  there,  where  he  is 
present  atler  a  sinicnilar  and  extraordinary  manner,  (1  Kings 
viii.  16.  1  Chron.  vi.  5,  6.)  Maimonides  expounds  it.  My 
word  is  in  him,  i.  e.  saith  he,  God's  will  and  pleasure  was 
declared  by  the  angel,  (par.  i.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  04.) 
In  which  he  seems  to  follow  the  Chaldee,  who  translates  it, 
for  his  word  is  in  my  name  ;  i.  e.  what  he  speaks  is  by  my 
authority. 

Ver.  22.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do 
all  that  I  speak.}  By  this  it  appears  that  the  words  of  the 
angel  were  the  words  of  God  ;  who  spake  by  him :  and 
both  are  to  be  understood  to  be  present.  (See  Gen.  xxii. 
11.  15.) 

Then  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  &c.]  God  and 
the  angel  seem  to  me  to  be  so  distinguished  in  this  verse, 
that  we  should  not  look  upon  the  angel  as  God,  but  as  his 
minister. 

Ver.  23.  For  my  angel  shall  go  before  thee.]  The  word 
Malachi  (my  angel)  consisting  of  the  very  same  letters  with 
Michael,  the  author  of  Baal  Hatturira  takes  it,  as  if  he  had 
said,  Michael,  my  proper  or  peculiar  angel,  &c. 

And  bring  tliee  unto  the  Amorites.]  Who  were  the  prin- 
cipeil  people  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  had  made  them- 
selves mastersof  the  first  country  which  Joshua  conquered. 
(See  Gen.-x.  16.) 

And  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  &c.]  Concerning 
these,  and  the  other  people  here  mentioned,  see  Gen.  x-. 
16,  17.  XV.  19,  &c.  The  reader  cannot  but  observe  that 
here  are  only  six  nations  mentioned,  whereas  there  were 
seven  in  all,  whom  God  delivered  up  into  their  hands ; 
(Josh.  iii.  10.)  yet  in  another  place,  where  he  commands 
them  all  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  Moses  mentions  but  six, 
as  he  doth  here,  (Deut.  xx.  17.)  For,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured, the  Girgashites,  who  are  here  omitted,  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Amorites,  and  were  mixed  with  them ;  who 
were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  seven  nations,  and  had 
spread  themselves  into  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xiv.  13.  Numb.  xiii.  29.  Deut.  i.  7. 19. 44. 

Ver.  24.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  nor 
serve  tliem.]  This  is  a  caution  against  the  idolatry  of  the 
people  of  Canaan :  into  whose  country,  when  he  had 
brought  them,  he  charges  them  to  be  so  far  from  doing  any 
honour  to  their  gods,  either  outwardly  by  boiving  down  to 
them,  or  inwardly  by  serving  them;  i.  e.  as  some  of  the 
Hebrews  interpret  it,  praying  to  them,  or  giving  thanks, 
&c.  (Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  jVat.  et  Gent.  cap.  3.)  that  he 
commands  them  to  break  them  down  and  utterly  destroy 
them. 

Nor  do  after  their  works.]  These  words  are  so  large, 
that  they  may  comprehend  all  the  abominable  things  which 
were  done  by  the  seven  nations  (mentioned  in  Lev.  xviii. 
and  other  places) ;  but  here  the  matter  seems  to  restrain 
them  to  their  worship,  which  ho  would  not  have  them  imi- 
tate, by  building  temples  or  altars  in  honour  of  their  gods, 
or  offering  such  sacrifices  as  they  did,  or  observing  any  of 
their  religious  rites. 

But  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  them.]  This  relates  to 
the  people  of  the  land;  as  it  is  explained  in  Deut.  xx.  17. 

And  <piite  breakdown  their  images.]  For  they  were  bound 
entirely  to  root  idolatry  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan:  though 
in  other  countries  which  they  might  conquer  they  did  not 


think  themselves  bound  to  break  their  images,  as  Seldea 
observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  25.  And  ye  shall  serve  the  iMrd  your  God.]  Wor- 
ship him,  as  he  directs,  and  no  other  being.  I  observed 
before,  that  none  were  so  senseless  as  to  imagine  a  figure 
of  any  thing  made  of  wood  or  stone,  &c.  to  be  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  :  but  they  worshipped  them  (as  Mai- 
monides well  observes)  as  things  intermediate  between  the 
Most  High  and  them;  which  is  here  forbidden,  (More  Ne- 
voch. par.  i.  cap.  36.) 

And  he  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water,  and  J  ivill 
take  sickness  away  from  thee.]  This  is  a  promise  that  he 
would  abundantly  supply  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and 
also  give  them  health ;  without  which  they  could  take  no 
comfort  in  that  plentiful  provision. 

Ver.  26.  There  shall  nothing  cast  their  young,  nor  be  bar- 
ren in  thy  land.]  Abortion  and  barrenness  hinder  all  pro- 
pagation, both  in  men  and  beasts ;  and  therefore,  to  the 
.  two  foregoing  blessings,  of  plenty  and  health,  he  adds  two 
more  in  this  place :  a  numerous  increase  of  their  cattle  and 
of  their  own  progeny ;  together  with  long  life  in  the  land 
which  he  gave  them. 

The  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil.]  Thou  shalt  come 
to  a  good  old  age,  such  as  healthful  men  (who  are  not  cut 
off  by  any  accident)  are  wont  to  attain.  Procopius  Ga- 
zaeus  gathers  from  hence,  that  there  is  not  a  fixed  term  set 
for  every  man's  life.  But  it  rather  seems  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  terra  fixed,  beyond  which  men  caimot  ordinarily 
go  (to  some  a  longer,  to  some  a  shorter,  according  to  their 
several  constitutions),  but  may  come  short  of  it,  by  various 
accidents,  and  by  their  own  ill  usage  of  themselves,  or  by 
the  judgment  of  God :  who  also,  in  regard  to  their  obe- 
dience, prolongs  the  life  of  some  men  beyond  what  it 
would  naturally  reach. 

Ver.  27.  I  ivill  send  my  fear  before  thee.]  Strike  a  terror 
into  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  before  thou  comest  thither, 
which  shall  facilitate  the  conquest  of  them.  (See  Josh.  ii. 
9, 10.)  With  which  agrees  the  story  that  is  told  in  the  Ge- 
mara  Hierosol.  ad  Tit.  Shebiith  (by  11.  Samuel  ben  Nach- 
man),  that  upon  Joshua's  denouncing  war  against  the  seven 
nations,  the  Girgashites  fled  into  Africa.  Which  may  be 
true,  perhaps,  of  a  part  of  them,  but  not  of  them  all ;  for 
some  of  them  were  remaining,  it  appears  from  the  book  of 
Joshua,  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.  This  is  confirmed  by  another 
story  in  the  Talmud,  of  the  Africans  sueing  to  Alexander  the 
Great  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  posses.sions  in  Canaan 
(which  I  mentioned  before),  and  the  old  inscription  in 
Procopius  (lib.  ii.  de  Rebus  Vandal)  not  far  from  Tangier, 
which  said  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  fled  from 
the  face  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  (Selden,  lib.  vi.  de 
Jure  N.  et  Gent.  cap.  13.  p.  736.) 

And  I  will  destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt  come.] 
Make  them  more  afraid  when  they  come  to  fight ;  so  that 
presently  they  shall  run  away  and  be  easily  slain :  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  words,  /  will  make  all  thine 
enemies  turn  their  backs  to  thee. 

Ver.  28.  And  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee.]  Either  be- 
fore they  came  thither,  or  when  they  marched  against  the 
people  of  that  country.  Both  seem  to  be  true :  that  many 
of  them  were  forced  to  quit  their  country,  when  it  was  in- 
fested by  the  hornets  God  sent  in  great  swarms  among 
them;  and  that  they  who  remained,  when  they  came  to  fight. 
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were  assaulted  by  these  hornets,  which  flew  in  their  faces, 
and  so  sorely  pricked  their  eyes  (as  Kimchi  and  R.  Solo- 
mon take  it)  that  they  could  not  see  to  strike  a  stroke. 
Whence  those  words  of  Joshua,  (who  expressly  saith  this 
was  fulfilled,  xxiv.  12.)  that  the  Amorites  were  not  driven 
out  by  the  sword  and  bow  of  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  sting 
of  these  hornets.  Which  seem  also  to  have  pursued  them 
when  they  fled  away,  and  killed  them  in  their  lurking  holes, 
where  they  hid  themselves  after  the  fight,  (Deut.  vii.  20.) 

Which  shall  drive  out.l  That  several  nations  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  country,  by  contemptible  creatures,  such 
as  frogs,  mice,  snakes,  and  gnats,  is  made  good  by  Bochar- 
tus  out  of  several  authors.  And  he  hath  particularly  shewn, 
that  by  these  very  creatures,  wasps  and  bees,  people  have 
been  forced  to  forsake  their  country,  as  Herodotus,  Appia- 
nus,  and  Strabo  testify :  (see  his  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  13.  p.  539,  &c.)  where  he  shews  the  sting  of  this 
sort  of  wasp  (called  a  hornet)  is  of  all  other  the  most  per- 
nicious: for  it  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  wasp,  and  fiercer; 
seldom  stinging,  as  Pliny  saith,  without  putting  men  into  a 
fever.  (lb.  p.  543.)  And  of  their  flying  at  men's  eyes,  see 
what  he  alleges  out  of  good  authors,  p.  535. 

The  Uivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before 
thee.}  These  three  nations,  it  seems,  were  principally  infested 
by  the  hornets;  among  whom,  perhaps,  they  were  more 
venomous  than  elsewhere  (for  so  R.  Solomon  saith,  their 
poison  was  deadly),  though  the  rest  of  the  nations  also  felt 
their  sting,  as  we  read  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11,  12. 

Ver.  29.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one 
year.}  All  the  reasons  of  which  are  not  here  declared,  (as 
they  are  elsewhere,  Judg.  liL  1 — 3.)  because  he  would 
not  dishearten  them. 

Lest  the  land  become  desolate,  &c.]  i.  e.  Lest  some  part 
of  the  land  should  be  left  without  inhabitants,  and  so  be 
possessed  by  wild  beasts  :  which  might  have  been  very 
dangerous  to  the  Israelites  in  other  parts  where  they  were 
settled.  For  if  all  the  people  of  the  seven  nations  had 
been  destroyed  at  once,  the  Israelites  were  not  yet  nume- 
rous enough  to  people  the  whole  country ;  especially,  when 
two  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan. 

Ver.  30.  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  before 
thee.}  Diminish  them,  by  degrees,  till  they  were  wholly  ex- 
pelled. 

Until  thou  be  increased  and  inherit  the  land.}  Until  the 
Israelites  were  grown  so  numerous,  that  they  were  able  to 
stock  the  whole  country. 

Ver.  31.  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds,  &c.]  This  was  tlie 
utmost  extent  of  the  country  which  he  intended  to  bestow 
upon  them,  (see  Gen.  xv.  18.)  but  they  did  not  enjoy  it  till 
the  times  of  David,  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.  3,  8tc.)  and  Solomon, 
(1  Kings  iv.  21.  24.)  when  their  dominion  seems  to  have 
been  enlarged  not  only  to  Euphrates,  but  even  beyond  it, 
Ezra  iv.  16.  20.  (see  my  paraphrase  upon  Psal.  Ixxii.  8.) 
Before  these  times,  it  appears  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and 
those  that  follow,  that  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained 
long  after  his  death. 

From  the  lied  Sea  to  the  sea  of  tfie  Philistines.}  These 
were  the  bounds  from  east  to  west.  For  though  the  Red 
Sea  was  towards  the  south,  yet  the  farthermost  part  of  it 
lay  east.  And  the  sea  of  the  Philistines  is  that  now  called 
the  Mediterranean,  which  was  full  west. 


Andfiom  the  desert.}  Of  Arabia,  called  Shur,  (xv.  22.) 

Unto  the  river.}  i.  e.  To  Euphrates :  which  made  the 
southern  and  northern  bounds  of  the  country  God  promised 
to  them. 

For  I  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  thy 
hand.}  This  seems  to  relate  to  that  land  which  the  seven 
nations  inhabited :  for  as  far  as  Euphrates  they  never  drove 
out  all  the  inhabitants,  but  only  made  them  tributaries. 

And  thou  shall  drive  tliem  out  before  thee.}  In  such  man- 
ner as  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses. 

Ver.  32.  Thou  shall  make  no  covenant  with  them.}  i.  e. 
With  the  people  of  the  seven  nations.  But  with  other 
gentiles  they  might  make  covenants :  only  not  suffer  them 
to  live  in  their  land,  unless  they  renounced  all  idolatry. 
Nay,  Maimonides  is  of  opinion,  that  such  of  the  seven 
nations  as  renounced  idolatiy,  were  to  be  received  into 
their  friendship  :  for  that  law  in  Deut.  xx.  which  requires 
them  to  send  a  summons  to  every  city  before  they  besieged 
it,  with  an  oiler  of  peace,  he  extends  even  to  them ;  and 
grounds  his  opinion  upon  Josh.  xi.  19,  20.  As  for  that 
objection  which  seems  to  lie  against  this,  about  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  who  needed  not  by  craft  to  have  obtained  a  league 
with  the  Israelites,  if  this  were  true  doctrine  :  his  answer 
is,  that  Joshua  had  sent  a  summons,  with  ofiiers  of  peace 
to  them  and  all  the  rest,  which  they  rejected ;  but  would 
afterward  have  gladly  accepted,  and  then  it  was  not  to  be 
admitted  :  and  therefore  they  contrived  that  cunning  way 
to  be  received  into  friendship  with  the  Israelites.  See  P. 
Cunaius,  lib.  ii.  de  Republ.  Hebr.  cap.  20.  And  Selden,  lib. 
vi.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  13.  Avhere  he  quotes  a  passage 
out  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  which  says,  that  Joshua 
sent  three  letters  to  the  Gibeonites.  But  he  shews  withal, 
that  other  Jews  contradict  this  ;  and  expressly  declare  the 
seven  nations  were  not  to  be  invited  to  peace.  What  the 
terms  were  on  which  others  were  invited,  see  thei'e,  cap.  14. 

All  this  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Maimonides'a 
opinion  to  be  true ;  which  that  place  in  Joshua  very  much 
favours ;  and  so  doth  the  story  of  Raliab,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Solomon;  who  only  put  the  remainders  of  these  na- 
tions under  tribute,  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 

Nor  with  their  gods.}  This  prohibits  them  to  sufi'er  any 
of  the  seven  nations  to  exercise  idolatry  among  them,  as 
R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  interprets  it.  Or  rather,  he  forbids 
them  to  make  any  vows  to  their  gods!,  or  oblige  themselves 
to  perform  any  act  of  worship  to  them. 

Ver.  32.  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land.}  If  a  gentile 
did  renounce  his  idolatry  he  might  dwell  among  them ;  and 
was  called  a  stranger,  toshab,  dwelling,  or  inhabiting.  But 
if  he  did  not  forsake  it,  they  might  not  sell  him  a  foot  of 
land,  nor  let  him  hire  a  house  among  them :  only  he  might 
come  and  sell  commodities  to  them,  as  the  same  R.  Levi 
expounds  it.  But  Maimonides  says,  they  might  not  so 
much  as  suflcr  them  to  pass  through  their  country,  when 
they  had  power  to  hinder  it ;  which  others  think  too  rigid 
an  opinion,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.  3.  p.  155,  &c.) 

Lest  they  make  thee  sin  against  me.}  All  society  with 
idolaters  was  forbidden,  lest  they  should  infect  the  Israel- 
ites with  their  Infidelity  (as  the  same  R.  Levi  speaks),  of 
which  there  was  the  greater  danger,  because  they  were  too 
prone  to  follow  the  gentile  customs. 

For  if  tlum  serve  their  gods.}  This  caution,  being  re- 
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peated  three  times  in  this  chapter,  onpht  to  have  been  the 
more  diligently  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  made  them  more 
fearful  of  entering  into  familiarity  with  idolaters.  Who 
were  of  various  sorts ;  for  not  only  every  nation  had  its 
proper  and  peculiar  gods,  but  every  city,  to^^-n,  house,  nay, 
every  man  made  themselves  gods  according  to  their  fancy. 
It  will  surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee.'\  Bring  great  calami- 
ties upon  thee,  and  at  last  be  thy  ruin  ;  as  it  is  explained 
Josh,  xxiii.  13.  Judg.  ii.  8.  For  instead  of  driving  out 
the  seven  nations,  they  brought  Israel  under  their  yoke, 
and  grievously  oppressed  them ;  as  we  read  in  the  story  of 
the  Judges,  particularly  in  the  fourth  chapter. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ver.  1.  Jm-ND  he  said  unto  Moses."]  When  God  had  deli- 
vered the  foregoing  law  unto  Moses  in  the  mount,  where  he 
was  with  him  (xx.  21.)  after  he  had  spoken  the  ten  com- 
mandments, he  bade  him  go  down  (as  we  read  here  he  did, 
ver.  3.)  and  set  them  before  the  people,  (xxi.  1.)  And  when 
he  had  engaged  them  in  a  covenant  to  observe  these  laws 
(ver.  7.  of  this  chapter),  then  to  come  up  to  him  again ; 
and  bring  Aaron,  and  the  rest  that  are  here  mentioned,  with 
him. 

Come  up.']  To  receive  further  orders  from  the  Divine 
Majesty ;  together  with  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

Unto  the  Lord.]  To  the  mount,  where  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared ;  and  from  whence  he  had  spoken  the  ten 
words. 

Thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  &c.]  But  not  all  to 
the  same  nearness  unto  the  Divine  Majesty,  as  appears 
by  the  following  verse. 

And  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.]  This  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  there  were  more  than  seventy  called  elders:  but 
these  were  the  chief,  being  perhaps  the  heads  of  those  fa- 
milies which  came  into  Egypt,  which  were  just  seventy. 
(See  xviii.  12.)  For  he  doth  not  direct  Moses  hoAv  to 
choose  them,  (as  Com.  Bertram  observes,  lib.  de  Repub. 
Jud.  cap.  5.)  but  speaks  as  if  they  were  well  known,  and 
distinguished  from  other  persons,  by  the  rank  they  held 
among  them.  And  therefore  called  (ver.  11.)  the  nobles,  or, 
as  the  Latin  speaks.  Magnates,  seu  optimates,  the  great 
men,  of  the  best  quality  in  Israel.  The  reason  of  their  being 
thus  called  up  to  God  was,  to  be  witnesses  of  Moses's  as- 
cending up  to  the  place  where  the  Divine  Majesty  ap- 
peared ;  and  that  they  also  might  have  some  sight  of  it, 
(ver.  10.) 

And  worship  ye  afar  off.]  All  of  them,  before  they  came 
to  the  mount,  were,  at  a  good  distance  from  it,  to  fall  down 
prostrate  before  God,  that  they  might  be  possessed  with 
such  a  holy  reverence  to  him,  as  not  to  presume  to  ap- 
proach nearer  than  they  were  ordered. 

Ver.  2.  And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord.]  Unto 
the  very  top  of  the  mount,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
abode,  (ver.  16 — 18.)  unto  which  none  was  admitted  but 
himself.  Who  now  came  nearer  than  he  had  done  before, 
(xx.  21.)  for  he  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  (ver.  18.) 

But  they  shall  not  come  nigh.]  Unto  that  part  of  the 
mount  whither  he  went;  but  keep  in  a  lower  station. 

Neither  shall  the  people  go  up  with  him.]  But  stay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mount,  (as  they  did  before  the  giving  the  ten 


commandments,  xix.  17.)  below  the  place  where  the  elders 
were.  So  I  think  Maimonid<  d  rightly  understands  this 
place,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  32.  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  several  degrees  of  prophecy,  or  I'amiliarity  Avith 
God,  he  observes  tliat  Moses  was  here  placed  in  the  su- 
preme degree  (he  alone  being  allowed  to  come  near  the 
Lord);  below  him  was  Aaron  placed ;  and  below  him  Na- 
dab and  Abihu ;  and  below  them  the  seventy  elders ;  and 
beneath  them  the  rest  of  the  people.  Which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  saying  of  their  wise  men,  "  Moses  is  a  wall 
by  himself,  and  Aaron  a  wall  by  himself;"  that  is,  they 
were  in  separate  apartments  at  this  glorious  appearance 
of  God. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses  came.]  From  the  mount,  where  he  had 
received  the  precepts  mentioned  in  the  three  foregoing 
chapters. 

And  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
judgments.]  Some  understand  here  by  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
the  ten  commandments,  called  the  ten  words,  (xxxviii.  18.) 
But  these  words  the  people  heard  spoken  by  God  himself, 
and  not  by  the  report  of  Moses.  Therefore  1  take  these 
words  to  signify  rather  what  he  had  spoken  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  from  the  twentieth  verse  to  the 
end.  And  then  by  all  the  judgments,  he  means  those  laws 
which  he  had  received  for  their  good  government  in  the 
twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and  the  former  part  of  the 
twenty- third  chapters. 

And  all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said.] 
In  all  likelihood  Moses  had  told  the  elders  what  God  had 
said  to  him  ;  and  they  went  and  told  it  to  the  people,  who 
gave  the  following  answer  to  them.  For  thus  it  was  before, 
(xix.  6,  7.) 

All  the  words  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do.]  They 
had  consented  before  in  general,  to  do  whatsoever  God  re- 
quired of  them,  having  owned  him  for  their  King  and  Go- 
vernor ;  (xix.  6 — 8.)  but  now  they  consent  in  particular, 
after  God  had  declared  what  he  would  have  them  do  (in 
the  twentieth  chapter),  and  Moses  had  also  reported  the 
rest  of  the  judgments  delivered  in  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  t\venty-third  chapters. 

Ver.  4.]  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.] 
Both  the  ten  commandments,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  judg- 
ments delivered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  God,  indeed, 
wrote  the  ten  commandments  himself:  but  for  the  present 
Moses  made  a  record  of  them,  that  the  people  might  not 
only  hear,  but  read  what  they  had  to  do. 

And  rose  up  early  in  the  morning.]  The  next  morning,  it 
is  likely,  after  he  had  received  those  judgments,  and  deli- 
vered them  to  the  people,  and  vnoic  them  in  a  book; 
which  was  upon  the  seventh  day  of  Sivan,  as  I  observed, 
XX.  21.  that  is,  on  the  sixth  of  our  June,  as  Jac.  Capellus 
reckons.  Therefore  on  the  eighth  of  Sivan  he  built  the 
altar,  &c.  as  it  here  follows. 

And  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill.]  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  where  the  people  were  allowed  to  stand.  This  altar 
was  to  represent  God,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered 
upon  it. 

And  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.]  This  was  to  represent  all  the  people.  The  gen- 
tiles abusing  such  pillars  to  idolatrous  uses,  the  erecting  of 
them  is  afterward  forbidden  in  the  law.  But  before  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  Moses  here  erects  them,  aa 
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Jacob  had  piously  done  in  former  times,  (Gen.  xxxv.  14.) 
See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  da  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  6.  p.  185. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel.} 
These  are  said  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  first-born,  as 
Onkelos  here  expressly  translates  it,  He  sent  the  first-horn : 
and  the  paraphrase  ascribed  to  Uzielides  follows  him ;  add- 
ing this  reason,  because  the  Aaronical  priests  were  not  yet 
consecrated.  The  Arabic  and  Persian  versions  say  the 
same,  as  Mr.  Selden  hath  observed,  (lib.  i.  de  Succession, 
ad  Pontif.  cap.l.)  and  most  interpreters  have  been  of  the 
same  mind.  But  I  have  often  observed  before  (particularly 
xix.  22.)  that  I  nan  see  no  proof  of  this,  that  they  only 
officiated  as  priests :  every  man  anciently,  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, having  a  right  to  offer  sacrifice,  till  the  law  of  Moses 
restrained  it  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  Therefore  I  take  these 
young  men  to  have  been  the  choicest  persons  among  them, 
whether  first-born  or  others,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
minister  unto  God.  For  Joshua,  who  is  called  here  (ver.  13.) 
Moses's  minister,  is,  in  Numb.  xi.  28.  called  his  young  man. 
Such  were  fittest  for  all  service;  especially  for  that  of 
sacrificing  to  God.  For  which  they  anciently  chose  the 
strongest  and  properest  persons,  as  we  see  in  the  Greek 
story  of  Jason,  (which  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer  observes, 
p.  140.)  whose  sacrifices  were  led  to  the  altar  by  the  young 
men  of  his  company,  i.  e.  men  of  greatest  strength  and 
beauty,  (lib.  i.  Argonaut.)  And  this  so  far  remained,  after 
the  priesthood  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  that 
no  man  was  permitted  to  officiate  at  the  altar  after  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age ;  that  is,  when  be  was  past  his  best  (as  we 
speak),  the  flower  and  strength  of  his  age,  (Numb.  viii.  25.) 
Fortunatus  Scacchus  conjectures  that  there  were  twelve 
of  these  young  men,  one  of  each  tribe,  who  off"ered  in  the 
name  of  their  brethren,  (Myrothec.  Sacr.  Elaeochr.  par.  ii. 
cap.  59.) 

Which  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.]  Though  oxen  are  only  men- 
tioned, yet  there  were  other  creatures  sacrificed,  as  appears 
from  Hebr.  xi.  19,  20.  And  in  following  times,  peace-offer- 
ings might  be  either  of  calves,  or  lambs,  or  goats,  as  we 
find  in  Lev.  iii.  and  so  might  burnt-offerings  also ;  (see  Lev. 
i.  2. 10.)  Our  learned  primate  Usher  thinks  also  there  were 
expiatory  sacrifices  ofiered,  together  with  these  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings,  and  that  in  the  first  place;  (ad 
A.  M.  2513.  mens.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  took  half  the  blood,  and  put  it  in 
basons.]  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  he  speaks  of  the 
blood  of  all  the  sacrifices,  or  only  of  the  expiatory  (if  there 
were  any),  or  of  the  burnt-offerings,  or  peace-offerings.  But 
which  way  soever  that  be  determined,  this  half  of  the  blood, 
it  is  certain,  was  reserved  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  people, 
(ver.  8.) 

Concerning  the  word  agganot,  which  we  translate  basons, 
the  learned  reader  may  consult  Bochartus,  in  his  Hierozoic. 
par.  i.  p.  549. 

And  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar.}  The 
altar  representing  God,  (as  was  said  before,  ver.  4.)  this 
blood  sprinkled  upon  it,  signified  that  he,  for  his  part,  en- 
gaged to  be  faithful  in  the  covenant  he  now  made  with 
them,  and  they  with  him ;  by  performing  all  the  promises 
he  had  newly  made  them  by  Moses  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
foregoing  chapter ;  especially  those  four  great  promises, 
oi plenty,  health,  numerous  offspring,  and  long  life,  (ver.  25, 
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26.)  together  with  the  driving  out  the  people  of  Canaan  from 
before  them,  (ver.  27,  &c.) 

Ver.  7.  And  he  took  the  book.}  Some  have  made  it  a  dif- 
ficulty to  find  what  book  this  was;  and  have  been  pleased 
to  fancy,  that  some  book  which  Moses  wrote  is  lost: 
when  this  plainly  refers  to  what  is  said  ver.  4.  where  we 
read  that  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  the  commandments  and  judgments  mentioned  in  the 
four  foregoing  chapters.  Which  though  they  made  no 
great  volume,  yet  might  be  called  a  book  in  their  language : 
for  even  the  bill  of  divorcement,  which  they  gave  their 
wives  (and  was  very  short),  is  called  by  this  name  of  sepher, 
a  book,  Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

Of  the  covenant.}  That  they  might  remember  upon  what 
terms  he  would  bestow  upon  them  the  forenamed  bless- 
ings, he  engages  them  in  a  solemn  covenant  to  observe 
the  commandments  and  judgments  contained  in  this  book. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  took  the  blood.}  That  half  of  it  which 
was  in  the  basons,  (ver.  6.) 

And  sprinkled  it  on  the  people.}  As  he  had  sprinkled  one 
half  on  the  altar,  in  token  God  was  a  party  in  the  cove- 
nant ;  so  he  sprinkled  the  other  half  on  the  tAvelve  pillars, 
which  represented  the  children  of  Israel,  in  token  that  they 
were  the  other  party  engaged  in  the  same  covenant.  Thus 
our  forenamed  primate,  and  several  others  understand  it : 
and  it  carries  some  show  of  probability  in  it.  Yet  I  can- 
not think  it  unlikely,  that  it  was  sprinkled  upon  the  seventy 
elders,  by  whom  the  people  consented ;  if  not  upon  all 
the  people  who  stood  next  to  the  altar,  and  are  here  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19.) 
saith,  he  sprinkled  the  book,  as  well  as  the  people,  which  is 
not  here  mentioned,  but  supposed.  Forwhen  he  went  to 
sprinkle  the  blood,  we  must  conceive  he  laid  down  the 
book,  that  he  might  be  at  more  liberty  for  this  other  action  ; 
and  perhaps  he  laid  it  on  one  of  the  pillars,  where  it  was 
sprinkled,'as  they  were,  together  witb.the  people  whom  they 
represented. 

And  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  tvords.}  Look 
upon  yourselves  as  obliged  by  this  blood,  to  observe  all 
the  commands  which  I  have  delivered  to  you  in  the  words 
you  have  heard.  For  there  were  two  ways  of  making  cove- 
nants anciently ;  both  which  were  here  used.  The  first  was, 
after  a  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
it  upon  both  parties  who  were  to  be  confederates  :  which 
was  done  here,  (ver.  6.  8.)  And  secondly,  the  confederates 
thereupon  proceeded  to  eat  together  some  part  of  the  sa- 
crifice; which  follows,  (ver.  11.)  where  we  find  the  elders 
of  Israel  (who  represented  the  people)  did  eat  and  drink 
in  the  presence  of  God. 

Ver.  9.  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.}  These  things 
being  done,  they  went  up  into  the  mount  as  they  were 
ordered,  (ver.  1.)  i.  e.  they  went  up  to  that  part  of  the 
mount  where  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  the  elders,  were  ap- 
pointed to  come  ;  but  no  further. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel.}  When  Moses 
is  commanded  to  come  near  unto  the  Lord,  (ver.  2.)  Mai- 
monides  acknowledges  it  may  be  understood  of  his  local 
approach  to  the  pla^-c  where  the  light  or  glory  of  God 
then  appeared,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  18.)  And  there- 
fore it  is  sometliing  strange  that  he  expounds  Ihe  elders' 
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seeing  God,  of  their  apprehension  of  him  by  their  under- 
standing; and  not  rather  of  their  beholding  some  glimpse 
of  that  visible  majesty  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  mount. 
For  that,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  meaning,  as  appears  by  what 
follows.  And  so  the  Chaldee  expounds  it,  Tkeij  saw  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel;  surrounded,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, with  a  heavenly  host  of  angels,  attending  upon  tlie 
Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  as  it  was  also  called. 

And  there  was  under  his  feet.]  This  hath  made  some  con- 
ceive, that  this  visible  glory  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  with  his  back  towards  them,  standing  upon  a  shining 
pavement.  But  this  is  contrary  to  Deut.  iv.  15.  For  though 
that  be  spoken  of  another  time  and  place,  viz.  the  giving 
of  the  law,  which  all  the  people  heard,  but  saw  no  simili- 
tode;  yet,  if  the  elders  had  afterward  seen  a  similitude,  it 
would  have  spoiled  Moses's  argument,  they  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  This  glorious  light,  therefore, 
far  surpassing  all  other,  had  no  form,  nor  could  be  de- 
scribed by  any  tfrt:  and  consequently,  by  its  feet  is  meant 
only  the  lower  part  of  it ;  which  rested,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
most  glorious  pavement.  And  thus  the  Divine  Majesty  is 
said  to  have  had  a  footstool  (which  was  the  cover  of  the 
ark),  though  it  had  no  human  shape. 

As  it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire-stone.]  The  glorious 
majesty  of  God  was  represented  as  having  under  it  a  pave- 
ment suitable  to  itself,  very  bright  and  shining.  For  there 
is  a  sort  of  sapphire  called  xpvffoirrty^c,  spotted  with  little 
points,  or  pricks  of  gold,  which  shine  like  stars  inter- 
spersed in  the  body  of  it.  (See  Salmasius  in  Solinum,  p. 
131.  203.)  Such  was  this  pavement,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  words. 

And  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.]  As 
clear  as  the  purest  and  serenest  sky,  when  it  is  all  spangled 
with  stars.  All  which  signifies,  as  I  take  it,  that  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  far  above  the  glory  of  the  sun,  in  its 
greatest  brightness,  upon  a  pavement  sparkling  like  the  stars 
in  the  heaven,  when  it  is  most  clear.  The  LXX.  instead  of 
the  words  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  have,  saw  rbv  roirov  the 
place  of  the  God  of  Israel.  As  if  they  saw  a  throne,  upon 
which  there  was  a  visible  majesty,  beyond  all  description. 
And  if  this  be  admitted,  then  this  throne  may  well  be  said 
to  hrive  feet,  standing  upon  such  a  glorioiis  pavement.  And 
so  they  translate  it  in  the  next  verse,  where  this  is  repeated. 

Ver.  11.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel.] 
i.e.  Tlie  elders  beforemeutioned,  (ver.  1.  9.)  called  here 
atzilim,  to  signify  that  they  were  the  prime  and  choice.st 
persons  among  the  Israelites.  For  atzal  signifies  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  consequently  atzilim  imports  men  distinguished 
from  others,  either  by  their  birth,  office,  or  some  excellent 
qualities. 

He  laid  not  his  hand.]  Did  not  hurt  them.  Whereas  it 
was  the  common  opinion,  that  they  who  saw  God  (though 
it  was  by  one  of  his  angels)  should  presently  die.  The 
splendour  of  that  glorious  light  was  so  dtizzling,  that  it  was 
a  singular  favour  it  did  not  put  out  their  eyes,  as  the  light 
wherein  St.  Paul  saw  our  Saviour  did  his.  We  are  told, 
(ver.  17.)  "  The  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  de- 
vouring fire."  Which  might  put  them  in  fear,  perhaps,  they 
bad  been  scorched  by  it,  when  it  flashed  out  upon  them ; 
but  they  found  not  the  least  hurt  by  it.  Thus  Jonathan 
saith  in  his  paraphrase  upon  the  thirty-second  chapter, 
that  when  Moses  delayed  to  come  down  from  the  mount 


the  people  fancied  him  to  bo  burnt  up  by  the  fire,  which 
shone  from  the  presence  of  God,  which  there  appeared. 

This  sight  of  God,  which  he  vouchsafed  to  the  elders, 
was  in  all  likelihood  to  convince  them  that  he  was  among 
them,  and  had  spoken  to  them,  and  sent  them  the  precepts 
beforemeutioned  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.]  After  they 
had  seen  God,  they  were  so  far  from  receiving  any  harm, 
that  they  feasted  with  hira  upon  the  relics  of  the  peace- 
olTerings,  with  great  joy  and  gladness.  Or  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  them,  as  they 
sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  in  token  of  their  full  consent  to 
the  covenant  now  made,  (for  so  the  custom  was  of  making 
covenants.  Gen.  xxiv.30.  xxxi.  54.)  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing they  continued  to  finish  their  feast,  not  being  dispirited 
(as  good  men  were  sometimes  afterwards  with  glorious 
visions,  Dan.  x.  8.  16,  17.)  but  rather  strengthened  and 
made  more  vigorous. 

The  word  for  saw  in  this  verse  is  different  from  that  in 
the  former;  importing,  I  suppose,  that  this  appearance  of 
God  to  them  lasted  somo  time. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  He  called  to 
him,  perhaps  with  an  audible  voice,  from  the  place  where 
they  saw  his  glory ;  that  they  might  know  how  familiar  he 
was  with  God,  and  might  more  readily  receive  whatsoever 
commands  he  brought  from  him. 

Come  up  to  me  into  the  motint.]  To  the  top  of  the  mount, 
where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was,  (ver.  17.)  For  hitherto 
Moses  had  gone  no  further  than  the  rest;  but  was  with 
them  when  they  did  eat  and  drink  before  the  Lord. 

And  be  there.]  Stay  with  me  there,  (ver.  18.) 

And  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone.]  Not  only  the  Jews, 
but  Epiphanius  also,  fancy  these  tables  were  made  of 
sapphire,  from  what  was  said  ver.  10.  But  the  words  sig- 
nify plainly  enough  that  they  were  of  stone. 

And  a  law  and  commandments  which  I  have  written.] 
From  this  place  the  Jews  endeavour  to  establish  their 
unwritten  or  oral  law,  t.  e.  their  traditions ;  which,  they 
say,  were  now  delivered,  together  with  the  tables  of  stone. 
So  Maimonides,  in  his  preface  to  Jad  Chazeka ;  "  All  the 
precepts  which  were  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  were 
given  with  their  explications ;  according  to  what  is  said, 
I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law  and  command- 
ments: where  by  the  law  is  meant  the  written  law,  and  the 
commandments  denote  the  explication  of  it,  wliich  we  call 
the  oral  law."  Thus  he,  and  others  of  them,  directly  against 
the  text  itself,  which  saith  expressly,  both  of  the  law  and 
the  commandments  here  mentioned,  that  they  were  written. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  16.)  Therefore,  by  law 
and  commandments,  we  are  to  understand  nothing  else  -but 
the  law  contained  in  tJie  ten  commandments. 

That  thou  nuujest  teach  them.]  Instruct  the  people  to  ob- 
serve them  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  other  precepts ;  being 
written,  as  well  as  spoken,  by  God  himself,  who  taught 
men  by  this  example,  how  to  preserve  their  laws.  For 
Aristotle  saith  in  his  Problems,  that  in  old  time  men  being 
ignorant  how  to  write,  yZov  tovq  vofiovg,  iva  fii)  iTriXd^wvrai, 
were  wont  to  sing  their  laws,  that  they  might  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  being  the  invention  of  the  Corybantes,  l<jTavni 
\(6ovc  (as  Theoponipus  speaks),  to  set  up  pillars,  and  en- 
grave their  laws  upon  them.  Which  Solon  at  last  WTote  on 
wooden  tables,  cailled''A5ov£eand  Kup/Setf,  which  were  laid 
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up  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  (vid.  Sam.  Pe- 
titum  Prsefat.  in  Leg.  Atticas.) 

Ver.  13.  A7id  Moses  rose  up.]  From  among  the  elders; 
with  whom  he  was  before. 

And  his  minister  Joshua.]  Who  attended  him  further  than 
the  elders ;  but  not  into  the  place  where  he  went.  For 
God  intending  him  to  be  Moses's  successor,  seems  to  ad- 
mit him  unto  a  nearer  familiarity  than  any  one  else  besides 
Moses. 

And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God.]  The  place 
where  the  Divine  glory  appeared.  But  Joshua  stayed  for 
him  in  some  low  i  r  part  of  the  mountain,  expecting  his  re- 
turn. For  he  did  not  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  thirty-second  chapter;  where  Moses's  de- 
scent from  thence  being  mentioned,  Joshua  is  not  named 
till  it  be  said  that  Moses  was  come  down  from  the  mount, 
(ver.  15. 17.)  He  went  with  them  therefore  till  he  entered 
into  the  cloud,  and  then  he  stayed  as  it  were  at  the  door 
waiting  for  his  return. 

Ver.  14.  And  he  said  unto  the  elders.]  Before  he  left 
them,  he  gave  them  this  order. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us.]  Not  in  the  place  where  they  had 
seen  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink  with  him ;  whither  the 
people  might  not  come :  but  rather  in  the  camp,  or  some 
place  near  it,  whither  the  people  might  upon  occasion  re- 
sort to  them.  Unto  wliich  place  Moses  seems  to  have 
walked  with  them  from  the  mount,  before  he  returned  to 
go  up  into  it;  or,  at  least  pointed  them  unto  it  with  his 
finger,  that  they  might  there  wait  for  him. 

Until  we  come  again  to  you.]  He  could  not  tell  how  long 
God  would  detain  him  ;  and  therefore  commands  them  to 
govern  the  people  till  bis  return  to  them. 

And  behold,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you.]  Who  seem 
to  have  been  of  greatest  authority  next  to  himself;  and 
were  with  him  in  the  mount  when  the  Israelites  fought 
with  Amalek,  (chap,  xvii.) 

If  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let  him  come  unto 
them.]  In  all  causes,  which  were  too  hard  for  the  elders  to 
determine,  he  directs  them  to  go  to  Aaron  and  Hur,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  to  him.  By  this  it  appears,  that  these 
seventy  elders  were  some  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  (xviii.  22.)  which  he  continued  to  follow, 
and  orders  them  to  observe  in  his  absence. 

Ver.  15.  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount.]  Having 
said  this,  he  and  Joshua  left  them ;  and  he  went  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  mount. 

And  a  cloud  covered  the  mount.]  That  part  of  it  where 
he  was :  so  that  the  people,  and  Joshua  also,  lost  the  sight 
of  him. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount 
Sinai.]  That  visible  majesty  which  shone  in  extraordinary 
splendour,  was  settled  for  the  present  upon  the  top  of  this 
mount. 

And  the  cloud  covered  it.]  i.  e.  Covered  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  not  the  mount,  as  Aben  Ezra  observes.  For  the 
cloud  was  not  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  but  encompassed  and 
covered  it :  so  that  for  six  days  nothing  but  the  cloud  ap- 
peared to  the  Israelites:  till  on  the  seventh  day  the  cloud 
was  rent  (as  I  take  it)  or  opened ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  like  flaming  fire. 

Six  days.]  Thus  long  it  was  liidden  in  a  cloud,  so  that 
Moses  himself  could  not  sec  it,  but  remained  wrapped  up  in 


darkness  ;  which  might  have  astonished  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  Divine  power,  and  a  comfortable 
sense  of  God,  who  had  often  appeared  to  him  and  con- 
versed familiarly  with  him. 

And  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses.]  The  second 
time  (for  he  had  called  to  him  before  to  come  up  to  him, 
ver.  12.)  commanding  him  to  approach  into  his  glorious 
presence. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.]  Where  the  Divine  glory 
was,  and  now  broke  out  and  appeared,  I  suppose,  unto 
Moses.  Some  think  the  seventh  day  might  be  the  sabbath, 
upon  which  God  chose  to  appear  to  him. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like 
devouring  fire,  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel.]  It  broke  out  of  the  cloud,  after  six  days, 
so  that  the  people  saw  it  like  flaming  fire.  To  which  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  allude,  (Psal.  xcvii.  2, 3.)  "  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him,  and  fire  goeth  before  him," 
&c.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  described  in  other  places, 
as  within  a  cloud,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  of  it,  (Exod. 
xl.  35.)  where  the  cloud  is  said  to  be  upon  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  fill  it  with ;  which  (ver.  38.)  is 
described  like  fire.  (See  also  Numb.  xvi.  42.)  And  thus, 
at  its  first  appearing,  there  was  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of 
fire  led  them,  (xiii.  21.)  And  it  sometimes  appearing  in  an 
amazing  brightness,  beyond  that  of  the  sun ;  and  some- 
times being  wrapped  up  in  as  thick  a  cloud  :  God  is  like- 
wise said  both  to  dwell  in  light  and  in  thick  darkness,  (X 
Kings  viii.  12.) 

Ver.  18.  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud.] 
From  whence  the  Lord  had  called  to  him,  (ver.  16.) 
Therefore  he  broke  through  the  thick  cloud  into  the  very 
presence  of  God,  which  was  in  a  secret  part  of  the  cloud, 
called  the  midst  of  it. 

And  gat  him  up  into  the  mount.]  To  the  top  of  it,  where 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  thermidst  of  the 
cloud  ;  the  external  parts  of  which  and  the  fire  only  being 
seen  by  the  people. 

And  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights.] 
That  he  might  receive  the  two  tables  of  stone,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (as  Elmacinus,  an  Arabian  Christian,  adds), 
with  directions  for  the  making  the  tabernacle,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  service  to  be  performed  there  by 
the  priest,  apparelled  according  to  Divine  prescription,  &c. 
which  follow  in  the  ensuing  chapters :  where  Moses  relates 
what  orders  God  gave  him  about  every  thing  relating  to 
his  Divine  service.  And  it  need  not  seem  strange,  as  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  excellently  speaks,  (lib.  i.  Stromat.  p. 
351.)  that  Moses  received  his  laws  from  God ;  when  the 
Greeks  pretend  the  same  of  their  Minos  :  only  they  say  he 
went  into  Jupiter's  cave,  and  was  nine  years  there  in  learn- 
ing the  laws  which  he  gave  him ;  when  Moses  was  but  forty 
days  in  the  mount,  where  God  visibly  appeared.  They  be- 
lieved also  that  Lycurgus  received  his  laws  from  Apollo ; 
and  Zaleucus  (as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  divers  others  whom 
he  mentions,  say)  received  his  from  Minerva.  All  this  was 
firmly  believed  among  them,  who,  in  not  acknowledging 
the  divinity  of  Moses's  ministration,  were  very  ungrateful; 
for  his  was  the  archetype,  as  he  speaks,  or  pattern,  of  what 
was  pretended  in  their  stories. 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights.]  It  may  be  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  six  days  that  he  remained  in  the  cloud,  before  the 
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Lord  called  him  higher,  be  incladed  in  these  fort}'  days ;  or 
were  only  preparatory  to  his  nearer  access  to  God.  They 
may  well  be  both :  for  it  is  not  said  he  was  in  the  mklst  of 
the  cloud  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  but  that  he  was  so 
long  in  the  mount.  Part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  the 
dark  cloud,  and  the  rest  in  the  bright  presence  of  God,  in 
the  midst  of  the  cloud  :  and  in  all  that  space  he  did  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  (xxxiv.  28.  Deut.  ix.  9.) 

God  could,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  revealed  to  him  all  his 
mind  in  a  less  time  :  but  the  method  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
is  to  do  all  things  gradually.  For  instance,  the  substance 
of  a  child  in  the  womb  (saith  the  author  of  Schalsch.  Hak- 
kabalah)  is  not  perfected  in  less  time  than  forty  weeks,  in 
all  which  time  it  receives  no  meat  nor  drink  (at  the  mouth 
we  must  understand  him),  and  so  many  days  did  the  Di- 
vine power  work  in  Moses  to  form  him  into  a  new  essence 
(as  his  words  are),  and  give  him  a  full  comprehension  of  all 
that  God  communicated  to  him.  And  all  this  time  he  nei- 
ther did  eat  nor  drink ;  for  these  actions  (says  that  Jew) 
prejudice  the  understanding ;  which  God  intended  to  exalt, 
by  depressing  the  bodily  faculties  and  powers  :  which  for 
want  of  meat  and  drink  were  brought  down  very  low,  that 
the  understanding  might  be  raised  and  lifted  up.  And  thus 
we  find,  in  aftertimes,  that  Daniel  chastened  his  body  for 
three  whole  weeks  together,  tlie  better  to  dispose  him  for 
heavenly  vision,  (x.  2,  3.  12.) 

This  ascent  of  Moses  from  the  cloudy  part  of  the  mount 
to  the  fiery  top  of  it  was  upon  the  fourteenth  of  Sivan : 
and  we  may  suppose,  as  Jacobus  Capellus  doth,  that  the 
cloud  accompanied  him,  as  he  went  up,  to  defend  him  from 
the  circumambient  flame. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  Out  of  that 
glorious  and  flaming  light  where  he  appeared  to  him. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  When  he  went 
down  from  the  jnount. 

That  they  bring  me.]  In  the  Hebrew,  take  for  me,  out  of 
their  goods. 

An  offering.}  The  Hebrew  word  temmah  (or,  as  some 
pronounce  it,  trumah)  is  commonly  translated  a  heave- 
offering,  or  offering  lifted  up.  Which  the  Chaldee  translates, 
tliat  which  is  separated  from  common  use :  and  in  the  se- 
paration, perhaps,  was  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  in  token 
that  they  desired  God  to  accept  it. 

Of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart,  ye 
sJiall  take  my  offering.]  They  were  only  to  be  moved  to  it, 
but  not  importuned ;  much  less  told  what  quantity  they 
should  give :  but  every  man  was  left  to  his  o\vn  good  incli- 
nation. And  accordingly  Moses  delivered  the  mind  of  God 
unto  them,  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount;  and  they 
made  a  free  oblation,  (xxxv.  5.  21.  2i).)  Besides  which, 
there  was  also  a  tribute  laid  upon  them  for  the  ransom  of 
their  souls,  (xxx.  12 — 14.)  which  amounted  to  a  great  sum 
of  money,  as  we  find  in  xxxviii.  24,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them.] 
The  things  which  ye  shall  accept  as  an  offering  to  me. 

Gold,  and  silver,  and  brass.]  Unto  what  uses  these  were 
to  be  employed  we  are  told  afterwards. 

Ver.  4.  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet.]  Wool,  or 
yam,  or  stuff  (or,  as  Abarbinel  will  have  it,  silk),  of  these 


colours.  About  which  there  is  much  dispute ;  but  no  trans- 
lation hath  better  described  i\\C(a.  than  our  English.  For 
thecelet,  which  we  translate  blue,  and  Abarbinel  will  have 
it  to  be  a  sea-green,  is  certainly  a  sky-colour.  So  Maimo- 
nides  expresses  it,  the  colour  of  the  firmament :  and  Kimchi 
calls  it  ultramarine.  This  hath  been  demonstrated  by 
Braunius,  who  shews  how  it  was  died,  (lib.  i.  de  Vest. 
Sacer.  Hebr.  cap.  13.) 

Argaman,  also,  he  hath  demonstrated,  (cap.  14.)  signifies 
purple,  as  we  translate  it.  For  both  Josephus  and  Philo 
say  so ;  and  he  brings  many  proofs  that  they  say  true.  And 
there  being  several  sorts  of  purple,  he  shews  this  had  in  it 
the  brightest  and  most  florid  redness:  the  manner  of  dying, 
which  he  also  there  demonstrates.  See  also  Bochartus, 
concerning  these  two  words  thecelet  and  argaman,  in  his 
Hierozoic.  (par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  10, 11.) 

Tholaat-shani  we  also  rightly  translate  scarlet,  as  the 
same  Braunius  shews,  (cap.  15.  of  the  forenamed  book.) 
And  very  probably  makes  the  word  scarlet  signify  as  mnch 
as  the  colour  of  Tyre :  for  Sar,  or  Sarra,  is  Tyre  ;  and  la- 
cea  is  a  red  colour. 

Abarbinel  most  assuredly  makes  this  to  be  the  native  co- 
lour of  silk,  without  any  die.  (See  Bochart.  Hierozoic. 
par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  p.  624.) 

And  fine  linen.]  The  Hebrew  word  schesch  signifies  that 
pure  linen  called  byssus:  so  the  Chaldee  calLs  it  butz. 
Which  was  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  some  fancy,  where  their 
priests  were  clothed  with  it;  and  thence  called  Unigeri. 
But  Philostratus  saith  there  was  a  byssus  among  tlie  In- 
dians with  which  the  better  sort  of  people  were  clothed. 
And  Pausanias  saith  it  grew  in  Elis,  and  in  no  other  part 
of  Greece.  (See  Salmasius,  Plin.  Exercit.  p.  998.  and  what 
I  have  noted  on  Gen.  xli.  42.) 

And  goats'  hair.]  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  only  the  word 
izim,  which  signifies  goats:  but  all  interpreters,  by  a  com- 
mon ellipsis,  understand  it  of  their  hair.  And  Jarchi  saith 
it  signifies  the  flower  of  goats'  hair ;  or,  as  we  speak,  the 
down;  the  very  softest  part  of  it.  And  no  other  wool  (as 
they  call  it)  was  accepted  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  (if 
we  may  credit  Abarbinel)  but  only  this.  For  the  wool  of 
lambs  and  sheep  was  vile  in  comparison  with  this,  which 
was  precious  in  the  eastern  countries;  where  excellent 
cloth  was  made  of  it,  not  inferior  to  silk  in  softness  and 
brightness ;  as  the  same  Braunius  observes,  (lib.  i.  de  Ves- 
titu  Sacer.  Hebr.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  5.  And  ranis'  skins  died  red.]  Or,  red  rams'  skins ; 
for  such  there  were  in  the  eastern  countries,  which  were 
naturally  of  that  colour. 

And  badgers'  skins.]  The  Hebrew  word  thecasim,  which 
we  translate  badgers  (following  those  who  think  thacas  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Latin  word  tazus),  the  ancient  inter- 
preters take  for  a  colour.  And  Bochartus  hath  at  large  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  signifies  a  kind  of  violet  or  pur- 
ple colour.  So  tiiat  God  commands  them  to  offer  red  and 
violet  rams'  skins.    (See  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30.) 

And  shittim-wood.]  Kimchi  sailh  this  was  the  best  kind 
of  cedar :  but  Abcn  Ezra  takes  it  for  the  wood  of  a  tree 
which  grew  in  the  wilderness,  not  far  from  Mount  Sinai, 
in  that  place  where  the  Israelites  sometimes  encamped. 
(Numb.  XXV.  1.)  called  Shittim  from  this  wood:  unless  the 
wood  were  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  And 
thus  St.  Jerome  seems  to  have  understood  it.  For  he  saith 
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upon  Joel  iii.  that  they  were  great  trees,  which  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Roman  countries,  or  in  cultivated  places  ; 
but  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  only :  out  of  which  very  broad 
boards  might  be  cut,  exceeding  strong,  and  of  incredible 
smoothness  and  beauty.  And  upon  Isa.  xli.  he  calls  it 
lignum  imputribile,  an  incorruptible  wood  (as  the  LXX. 
also  here  translate  it,  ZvXa  ao-tjirra),  very  smooth,  excelling 
all  wood  in  firmness  and  brightness,  &c.  (See  Menochius, 
lib.  V.  de  Repub.  Hebr.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  6.  Oil  for  the  light.]  For  that  lamp  that  was  to  burn 
continually  in  the  sanctuary. 

Spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  for  sweet  incense.']  See  xxx. 
23,  &c.  and  ver.  34, 35,  &c. 

Ver.  7.  Onyx-stones.]  Or  sardonyxes.  (See  Gen.  11, 12.) 

And  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod,  and  in  the  breast-plate.] 
There  were  two  onyx-stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod,  (xxviii. 
9, 10, &c.)  and  the  other  stones  (whose  names  are  there  men- 
tioned, ver.  17,  18,  &c.)  were  to  be  set  in  the  breast-plate. 

These  five  verses  contain  all  the  materials  which  were  to 
be  used  about  the  sanctuary,  and  the  garments  of  the 
priests  who  were  to  attend  there.  The  only  question  is. 
How  they  got  such  things  in  the  \vilderness?  Some  think 
they  brought  them  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  evident 
they  did  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  And  Abarbinel  thinks 
they  also  trafiicked  with  the  neighbouring  people  while 
they  remained  here,  of  whom  they  bought  oil,  and  spices, 
and  .shittim-wood,  &c.  which  is  probable  enough,  every 
thing  being  to  be  had  for  money,  of  which  they  brought 
good  store  from  Egypt. 

Ver.  8.  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary.]  Now  follow 
directions  for  the  making  a  house  for  God,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it.  For  so  this  place  is  sometimes  called, 
God's  house,  or  habitation,  because  there,  as  Abarbinel 
observes,  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  had  its  resi- 
dence. And  it  is  called  a  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  be- 
cause no  uncircumcised  or  unclean  person  might  enter 
into  it.  For  under  the  name  of  sanctuary  is  compre- 
hended, as  the  Jews  rightly  understand  it,  all  the  courts 
belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  the  very  house  itself;  with  all 
the  utensils,  or  sacred  vessels,  which  are  afterward  pre- 
scribed for  the  service  of  it. 

Tluit  I  may  dwell  among  them.]  God  resolving  to  mani- 
fest himself,  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  constantly  present 
among  them,  was  pleased  to  order  a  tent  or  tabernacle  to 
be  built  for  him ;  wherein,  while  they  sojourned  in  tents 
in  the  wilderness,  he  dwelt  among  them  in  a  visible  man- 
ner, by  the  Schechinah,  or  habitation  of  the  Divinity,  which 
was  fixed  here ;  and  was  a  special  type  of  God's  future 
dwelling  in  human  nature.  In  short,  this  sanctuary  was  his 
palace,  saith  Moses  Nachmanides,  wherein  he  dwelt  as  their 
king.  And  accordingly,  Schem  Tob,  upon  Maimonides's 
More  Nevoch.  par  iii.  cap.  40.  pertinently  observes,  that 
God  ordered  all  manner  of  things  belonging  to  a  palace 
to  be  in  this  house  ;  particularly,  ministers  that  constantly 
attend  on  him ;  a  table  with  daily  provision  ;  all  manner  of 
utensils,  such  as  pots,  spoons,  forks,  &c.  a  closet  proper 
to  himself  alone  ;  that  the  most  vulgar  understanding  might 
conceive  their  king,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  continually  resided 
there.  And,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  mikdash,  which 
we  render  sanctuary,  sometimes  signifies  a  palace,  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  18.)  and  so  Kinichi  interprets  it  upon  Isa.  viii.  14. 

Among  them.]  In  the  Hebrew,  in  the  midst  of  them.  For 


the  tabernacle,  when  it  was  erected,  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  their  camps,  (Numb.  ii.  17.)  Which  was  the 
reason  that  all  unclean  persons  were  to  be  removed  out  of 
their  camp,  lest  God,  who  dwelt  in  it,  should  be  ofiiended 
by  the  pollution,  (Numb.  v.  3.)  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
God  is  said  to  walk  among  them,  (Lev.  xxvi.  12.  Deut. 
xxii.  14.)  because  he  dwelt  in  that  tent,  which  moved  up 
and  down,  as  they  did  while  they  dwelt  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  9.  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  the  pattern  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instruments  thereof, 
so  shall  thou  make  it.]  This  signifies  that  God  shewed  him 
a  model  (as  we  now  speak)  of  the  house  he  was  to  make, 
and  of  all  the  things  belonging  to  it :  and,  accordingly,  he 
bid  him  rear  it  up  (xxvi.  30.)  according  to  the  mischpat, 
the  scheme  or  draught  he  shewed  him  in  the  mount :  which 
represented  every  thing  so  lively  and  distinctly,  and  in  their 
just  proportions  to  him,  that  he  was  the  better  able  to  make 
them.  For  things  seen,  and  seen  in  all  their  dimensions, 
as  Abarbinel  observes,  are  more  easily  retained,  as  well 
as  conceived,  than  things  that  are  only  heard.  And  Greg. 
Nyssen  had  reason  when  he  said,  (de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  181.) 
that  God  did  not  represent  the  sanctuary  to  Moses  merely 
in  a  picture,  much  less  give  him  an  idea  of  it  only  in  his 
mind ;  but  set  before  him  a  structure  which  he  should  imi- 
tate. For  so  the  Hebrew  word  tabnit  (which  we  translate 
pattern)  signifies  a  structure,  or  building;  which  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  by  the  word  model,  which  he  now 
saw  of  the  house  he  was  to  erect.  Thus  Maimonides  ex- 
plains this  word,  in  distinction  from  temunah,  which  signi- 
fies only  the  resemblance  of  a  thing ;  whereas  tabnit  signi- 
fies the  structure,  or  disposition  of  it,  i.  e.  saith  he,  its  form; 
whether  it  be  in  a  square,  or  circle,  or  triangle,  or  any 
other  figure ;  and  he  quotes  this  place  for  it,  and  ver.  40. 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  3.) 

Which  confutes  the  fancy  of  those  who  will  have  Moses 
to  have  framed  this  house,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  such  things  which  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  were  in  use  among  other  nations :  unto  whose  re- 
ligion he  designed  to  make  himself  as  conformable  as  might 
be  safely  allowed.  And  particularly  made  this  tabernacle 
to  be  carried  on  the  priests'  shoulders,  as  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  was,  &c.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  further  from 
the  intention  of  Moses,  or  rather  from  the  directions  which 
God  here  gives  him,  than  this  conceit.  He  had  a  more 
Divine  guide  than  the  Egyptians,  and  made  things  by  a 
heavenly  pattern,  and  not  according  to  tlieir  modes.  The 
Jews  were  so  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  when  the 
temple  came  to  be  built  instead  of  this  tabernacle,  they 
say  it  was  done  by  consulting  the  oracle,  and  by  the  solemn 
decree  of  the  king,  and  of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  and  of  the 
prophets.  For  which  they  allege  this  very  place,  as  Mr. 
Selden  observes  out  of  the  3Iisna,  and  Maimonides,  &c. 
(lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  2.) 

Ver.  10.  And  they  shall  make  an  ark.]  Or  little  chest,  or 
rather  coffer  :  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  very  inmost  and 
most  secret  part  of  God's  house  (in  his  cabinet,  as  we  now 
speak,  into  which  none  entered  but  himself),  the  better  to 
represent  his  dwelling  among  them.  And  therefore  was 
called  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  (Josh.  iv.  5.  11.)  and  the  ark  of 
God,  (I  Sam.  iii.  3.)  For  herein  was  put  his  most  pre- 
cious treasure,  those  Divine  records,  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
wrote  with  his  own  finger,  called  the  tables  of  testimony. 
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(xxxi.  18.)  because  they  were  the  testimony  of  the  cove- 
nant betsveen  God  and  the  Israelites ;  whereby  he  testified 
his  will,  and  they  their  obedience  to  it.  Whence  the  ark 
itself  is  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  (xxx.  6.  from 
whence  also  the  whole  tabernacle  had  its  name,  Nnmb.  ix. 
11.)  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  (Numb.  x.  33.) 
Of  shittxm-wood.'\  Seever.  5. 

Two  aibits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
the  height  thereof]  In  this  shape,  and  in  these  dimensions, 
it  was  set  before  Moses  in  the  mount,  that  he  might  direct 
it  to  be  made  exactly  of  such  an  oblong  square  (as  we 
speak),  as  is  here  described,  in  its  length,  breadth,  and 
height.  There  are  great  disputes  among  the  Jews  about  a 
cubit,  which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  half  a  yard  of  our 
measure,  that  is,  eighteen  inches.  But  one  that  hath  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  examine  such  things  (Dr.  Cumber- 
land, now  bishop  of  Peterborough),  hath,  in  a  very  learned 
discourse  about  the  Scripture  Measures,  given  strong  rea- 
sons to  incline  us  to  think  that  the  Egyptian  and  the  Jew- 
ish cubit  was  about  twenty-one  inches.  And  if  they  had 
not  been  so,  the  table  (which  is  described  ver.  23.)  would 
have  been  inconvenient,  being  but  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
high,  t.  e.  twenty-seven  inches  (according  to  the  common 
notion  of  a  cubit),  which  is  too  low  for  a  table.  Whereas, 
according  to  his  account,  it  was  about  thirty-two  inches, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  height  for  a  table.  (See  chap,  ii.) 
Ver.  11.  And  thou  shall  overlay  it  ivith  pure  gold.]  Not 
merely  gild  it,  but  lay  it  over  with  thin  plates  of  gold;  for 
if  they  had  been  thick,  it  would,  as  Abarbinel  notes,  have 
been  too  heavy  to  carry.  Thus  we  see  chests  now  some- 
times plated  with  iron  in  some  parts  of  them. 

Within  and  without.]  So  that  nothing  but  gold  could  be 
seen,  whether  it  were  shut  or  open. 

And  shall  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.]  A 
border  or  list  of  gold  went  round  at  the  top  of  it ;  which 
was  called  a  crown,  because  it  compassed  every  part  of 
it :  but  was  of  another  figure,  not  round  but  square,  as  the 
ark  was.  It  was  of  great  use,  as  well  as  ornament,  for  the 
better  settling  the  propitiatory  upon  the  ark,  that  it  might 
not  slip  off,  but  be  kept  up  firmly  by  this  border  going 
round  about  the  top  of  the  ark.  And  it  might  the  better  be 
called  a  crown,  because  it  was  of  some  height,  for  the  surer 
supporting  of  the  propitiatory. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that,  as  the  an- 
cient crowns  were  only  a  plain  circle  of  gold,  or  other 
thing,  so  they  were  set  upon  the  heads  of  none  but  their 
gods,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  (lib.  xvi.  cap.  4.)  who  says  there, 
that  Bacchus  was  the  first  that  put  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
which  was  made  of  ivy.  Certain  it  is,  that  God  requires 
those  things  which  were  peculiarly  sacred  to  him  and  his 
service  to  be  crowned,  as  a  mark  of  their  excellency:  which 
were  four  only ;  this  crown  upon  the  ark,  and  that  upon  the 
golden  table,  (ver.  24.  of  this  chapter),  and  upon  the  altar 
of  incense,  (xxx.  3.)  and  on  the  head  of  the  high-priest, 
(xxix.  6.) 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it.] 
Which  were  of  massy  gold,  we  must  suppose,  because  the 
ark  was  carried  by  staves  put  into  these  rings. 

Atid  put  them  in  the  four  corners  thereof]  The  Hebrew 
word  paamoth  comes  from  paam,  which  never  signifies  a 
corner  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  always  a  foot,  or  basis, 


or  step,  as  Aben  Ezra  notes.  Which  hath  made  some 
think  the  ark  had  feet  to  stand  upon  (such  round  knobs  as 
now  our  chests  and  boxes  many  times  have),  though  the 
Scripture  doth  not  mention  them.  But  we  are  not  to  make 
conjectures  out  of  our  own  heads ;  which  some  have  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  fancy  there  were  wheels  in  these  feet,  for 
the  ark  to  run  upon,  which  made  it  God's  chariot,  wherein 
he  rode.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  chariot  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  ?  Therefore  Nachmanides  more  reasonably  con- 
ceives, that  these  rings  were  indeed  in  the  corners  of  the 
ark,  but  not  in  tlie  higher  (as  R.  Solomon  would  have 
them),  but  in  the  lower ;  and  therefore  said  here  to  be  in 
tlie  feet.  For  the  Scripture  calling  the  top  of  every  thing 
tlie  head  of  it :  the  bottom  is  commonly  there  called  the 
feet :  and  so  tlie  ark  (by  placing  the  rings  and  staves 
in  the  bottom)  was  carried  on  high  npon  the  priests* 
shoulders,  representing  God,  who  is  highly  exalted. 

And  two  rings  shall  be  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two 
rings  on  the  otlier  side  of  it.]  That  is,  in  the  length  of  it 
(as  Josephus  expressly  testifies)  and  not  in  the  breadth. 

Ver.  13.  And  thou  shall  make  staves  of  shittim-wood.]  Of 
such  a  length  that  the  ark  might  be  at  a  decent  distance 
from  those  that  carried  it. 

And  overlay  them  with  gold.]  With  plates  of  gold,  as  the 
ark  itself  was,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings,  by 
the  sides  of  the  ark.]  The  Hebrews  say  these  staves  were 
ten  cubits  long. 

That  tlie  ark  may  be  borne  with  them.]  Upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Levites,  particularly  the  sons  of  Korah.  (See 
Numb.  iv.  4 — 6,  &c.  vii.  9.)  For  it  was  a  crime  to  carry 
it  any  other  way,  either  in  their  hands,  or  drawn  in  a  cart. 
(Compare  1  Chron.  xiii.  7.  with  xv.  lo.) 

Ver.  15.  And  the  staves  shall  be  iu  the  rings  of  the  ark.] 
Continue  and  remain  in  the  rings,  when  they  were  once  put 
therein. 

They  slutll  not  be  taken  from  it.]  When  they  set  down 
the  ark  they  were  not  to  take  out  the  staves,  and  put  them 
in  again  when  it  was  to  be  carried ;  but  let  them,  as  we 
said,  continue  in  the  rings  :  that  there  might  be  no  danger 
of  letting  them  fall  (which  had  been  a  great  irreverence), 
and  because  they  would  be  best  preserved,  and  take  less 
harm  there  than  any  where  else ;  and  if  they  had  occasion 
to  remove  the  ark  suddenly  all  would  be  ready ;  and  the 
Levites  were  hereby  kept  from  touching  the  ark,  or  coming 
nearer  to  it  than  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony 
which  I  will  give  thee.]  The  two  tables  of  stone,  contain- 
ing the  ten  commandments,  which  are  called  the  testimony, 
and  tho  two  tables  of  testimony,  (xxxi.  18.)  because  they 
testified  what  the  will  of  God  was,  which  they  had  con- 
sented to  observe ;  and  were  therefore  public,  authentic 
instruments,  attesting  the  covenant  between  God  and  them. 
Whence  the  ark  which  contained  these  is  called  tlie  ark 
of  the  testimony,  (as  I  observed  above,  ver.  10.)  ver.  22. 
and  in  a  great  many  other  places  of  the  fortieth  chapter. 
And  in  one  place  it  is  called  the  testimony,  (xxx.  36.)  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  (l)eut.  x.  8.)  because 
the  ten  words  were  the  principal  part  of  the  covenant,  to 
wWch  they  stood  obliged.  And  perhaps  the  book  of  tlie 
covenant  which  Moses  made  with  them  (xxiv.  7.)  is  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  the  testimony.     For  though 
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we  read  in  1  Kings  viii.  9.  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark 
save  the  two  tables  of  stone,  &c.  yet  the  apostle  mentions 
some  other  things  that  were  not  in,  yet  by  or  before  the 
ark,  (Hebr.  ix.  4.)  But  I  assert  nothing  in  this  matter. 
And  shall  only  further  observe,  that  this  direction,  for  put- 
ting the  testimony  (or  tables  of  stone)  into  the  ark,  is  given 
before  any  order  is  taken  for  making  a  covering  to  it, 
which  follows  after.  And  therefore  he  was  to  put  in  the 
law  before  the  cover  was  set  on.  For  though  (ver.  21.) 
this  be  mentioned  again,  and  put  after  the  cover  is  named, 
yet  the  meaning  is,  that  he  should  set  on  the  cover,  having 
put  in  the  law.  And  it  is  repeated,  that  he  should  be  very 
careful  of  this,  because  the  cherubims  were  to  protect  and 
defend  it. 

Ver.  17.  And  thou  slialt  make  a  mercy-seat -1  The  Hebrew 
word  capporet  literally  signifies  a  covering  of  any  thing : 
and  that  is  the  proper  signification  of  this  mercy-seat  (as 
we  translate  it),  which  was  the  covering  of  the  ark.  For 
it  had  no  door,  but  was  open  at  the  top,  so  that  they  might 
put  the  tables  of  the  covenant  into  it,  eind  then  it  was  to  be 
fastened  above  by  this  cover,  which  any  one  may  discern 
by  its  dimensions  was  exactly  fit  for  it. 

Others  will  have  it  called  capporet,  not  from  capar,  to 
cover,  but  from  cipper,  to  excipiate,  and  render  propitious. 
And  so,  indeed,  the  apostle  calls  it  Waariioiov,  the  propi- 
tiatory ;  because  God  here  shewed  himself  to  be  propi- 
tious, and  appeased  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
was  sprinkled  before  this  place.  But  the  reason  of  this 
translation  may  be,  because  when  sins  are  pardoned  they 
are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  covered.  The  LXX.  put  both 
these  together  in  their  translation,  which  is  iXaarripiov  tiri'^tfia. 

Of  pure  gold.}  Not  of  wood  crusted  over  with  gold,  but 
all  (as  Abarbinel  speaks)  of  solid  gold ;  because  it  was  the 
cover  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
written  with  God's  finger,  than  which  nothing  was  more 
precious. 

Two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  tlie  length  thereof,  &c.] 
Which  was  the  length  of  the  ark,  (ver.  10.)  as  the  breadth 
was  a  cubit  and  a  half,  both  of  that  and  this :  which  shews 
this  was  the  cover  of  the  ark,  being  most  exactly  adapted 
to  it. 

Ver.  18.  And  thou  shall  make  two  cherubims  of  gold.} 
We  read  of  cherubims  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and 
have  good  reason  to  believe  thereby  is  meant  angels.  (See 
Gen.  iii.  24.)  But  in  what  shape  they  appeared  we  are 
not  told ;  nor  is  there  the  least  signification  of  it  here  in 
this  place,  but  what  we  can  gather  from  ver.  20 :  so  that  I 
can  only  say  this,  they  were  of  such  a  shape  as  the  angeli- 
cal ministers  appeared  in,  which  attended  upon  the  Divine 
Majesty  in  the  mount ;  or  rather,  such  as  God  shewed 
Moses  a  pattern  of,  whereby  to  represent  these  heavenly 
ministers.  For  both  the  ark  and  all  belonging  to  it  were 
made  according  to  the  model  God  gave  him ;  not  from  any 
Egyptian  pattern,  as  some  imagine.  Bochart  seems  to  me 
to  speak  judiciously,  when  he  saith  there  were  not  figures 
of  angels,  but  rather  emblem^s,  whereby  the  angelical  na- 
ture was  in  some  sort  expressed,  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2;j.)  and  were  therefore  ordered  to  be  made,  as  Mai- 
monides  conjectures,  that  the  Jews  might  be  confirmed  in 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  angels,  which  is  the  .second 
article  of  their  faith,  next  to  the  belief  of  God.  And  he 
commanded  two  to  be  made ;  because,  if  there  had  been 


but  one,  it  might  have  led  them  into  a  dangerous  error,  that 
this  was  the  figure  of  God,  whereby  they  might  have  been 
inclined  to  worship  it.  But  there  being  two  of  them  or- 
dered, with  this  declaration,  tJie  Lord  our  God  is  one  God, 
it  led  them  into  right  thoughts,  that  God  had  many  of  these 
angelical  ministers.  Thus  he:  MoreNevoch.par.in.cap.45. 

Of  beaten  work  shall  thou  make  them.]  The  Hebrew 
word  miksheh,  which  we  translate  beaten  work,  signifies 
that  both  of  them  should  be  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
gold  that  made  the  cover  of  the  ark ;  so  as  to  be  one  con- 
tinued work  with  that,  not  separate  from  it.  This  appears 
to  be  true  from  the  next  verse,  min  hacapporet;  out  of  the 
mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  clierubims,  &c.  or,  from  the 
mercy-seat  shall  they  proceed,  on  the  two  ends  of  it. 

Ver.  19.  And  nmke  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the 
other  clierub  on  tlie  other  end.}  This  looks  like  tautology  (saith 
Abarbinel)  it  being  said  in  the  foregoing  words,  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  mercy-seat :  but  it  is  far  from  it;  being  a  de- 
claration (as  he  takes  it)  that  the  cherubims  should  not  be 
placed  both  on  one  side  of  the  ark ;  nor  so  as  not  to  be 
opposite  one  to  the  other :  but  one  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side. 

Even  of  the  mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims,  on  the 
two  ends  thereof.}  They  were  not  to  be  made  separate  from 
the  mercy-seat,  and  afterwards  joined  to  it,  but  to  be  made 
out  of  it,  so  as  to  be  one  piece  with  it,  (as  was  said,  ver.  18.) 
which  in  the  execution  of  this  command  appears  vciy 
plainly,  (xxxvii.  8.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings 
on  high.}  This  shews  they  were  made  like  flying  creatures ; 
but  had  not  the  resemblance  of  any  fowl  that  we  know.  So 
Josephus,  Zwa  ireretva,  )uop<^y  ovStvl  tHjv  vrr'  av&pwTrwv  iwpcf 
fiivwv  TrapaTrXi'iaia,  &c.  flying  animals,  like  to  none  of  those 
which  are  seen  by  men  ;  but  such  as  Moses  saw  figured  in  the 
throne  of  God;  when  he  beheld,  he  means,  his  Majesty  in 
the  mount,  attended  by  the  heavenly  host,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq. 
cap.  8.)  and  again,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  2.)  As  for  the  cherubims, 
nobody  can  tell  or  conceive  what  they  were  like;  ovSttg 
oirdiai  rivig  elirtXv  ovSi  tlKa<Tai  Svvarai.  Some,  indeed,  think 
that  we  may  understand  from  what  Ezekiel  saith  of  them 
their  true  figure  ;  and  that  they  had  the  face  ofoxen.  For 
that  face  which  in  Ezek.  i.  10.  is  called  the  face  of  an  ox,  is 
afterward  called,  (x.  14.)  tlie  face  of  a  cherub.  But  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  there  is  no  proof  the  cherubims  here 
spoken  of  by  Moses  had  the  same  face  with  those  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  but  were  rather  a  quite  different  repre- 
sentation. For  here  God  was  represented  as  dwelling,  nay 
sitting,  and  abiding  among  the  Israelites ;  but  there  as  re- 
moving and  departing  quite  away  from  his  dwelling-place : 
and  consequently,  I  conceive,  his  minister  and  attendants 
appeared  then  in  quite  different  shapes  from  what  they 
had  now. 

Stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high.}  As  being  upon  the 
wing  (to  use  our  language),  that  is,  ready  to  fly,  whither 
they  were  ordered  by  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Covering  tlie  mercy-seat  with  their  wings.}  Tlieir  wings 
were  not  to  lie  close  to  their  bodies,  but  to  be  raised  up  (as 
was  said  before)  and  spread :  so  that  meeting  together,  they 
made,  as  it  were,  a  seat  over  the  ark,  called  tlie  throne  of 
God. 

Their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another.}  To  signify,  saith 
Abarbinel,  their  mutual  consent  and  concord. 
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Towards  the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cheruMms 
be.]  They  were  so  contrived  that  they  looked  downward, 
when  they  looked  one  to  the  other ;  to  shew  (saith  he)  that 
they  were  keepers  of  the  law,  which  was  under  the  mercy- 
scat. 

Ver.  21.  Atid  thou  shall  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the 
ark.]  Hating  first  put  in  the  testimony  which  he  gave  him 
(as  it  here  follows),  then  he  was  to  set  the  mercy-seat  upon 
the  ark  (within  the  crown  which  encompassed  it)  as  a  co- 
ver to  it.    (See  ver.  IG.) 

Ver.  22.  And  there  will  I  meet  with  thee.]  When  thou 
hast  occasion  to  consult  me,  I  mil  there  be  present  to  com- 
miuiicate  my  mind  to  thee :  so  Abarbinel.  After  the  ark 
is  made,  and  the  law  put  into  it,  and  the  cover  laid  upon 
it,  I  will  speak  with  thee  from  the  midst  of  the  mercy -seat, 
between  the  cherubims:  so  that  thou  shalt  not  need  to 
come  up  hither  any  more  into  the  mount  to  fetch  down  pro- 
phecy (as  his  phrase  is),  but  I  will  give  it  thee  from  thence, 
and  tell  thee  all  that  is  to  be  taught  Israel.    (See  xxx.  6.) 

And  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat, 
from  between  the  two  cherubims,  &c.]  Here  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  resided,  betAveen  tlie  cherubims ;  whose  wings  were 
the  seat  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  as  the  cover  of  the  ark  be- 
forementioned  was  his  footstool.  For  he  is  said  to  sit  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  (Psalm  Ixxx.  2.)  and  the  ark  is  called 
hisfootstool,(Vsa].m.  xcix.  8.  cxxxii.  7.)  This,  therefore, be- 
ing that  part  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  the  place  of  his 
peculiar  abode,  where  he  is  said  to  dwell,  1  Sam.  iv.4.  (see 
de  Dieu  there),  when  Moses  had  any  occasion  to  consult 
him  he  was  to  resort  hither ;  where  God  promises  to  meet 
him,  and  confer  with  him  from  hence,  as  we  read  he  did. 
Numb.  vii.  89. 

Of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  unto 
tlie  children  of  Israel.]  This  shews  that  he  resided  here  as 
their  Lord  and  Governor ;  the  wings  of  the  cherubims  com- 
posing his  throne,  whereon  he  sat  as  their  King,  to  give  or- 
ders for  their  government :  which  more  imperalorio  de  tri- 
bunali  loquebatur,  he  delivered  from  this  supreme  tribunal, 
after  the  manner  of  emperors  (as  Fortunatus  Scacchus  ex- 
presses it),  or  great  princes,  who  were  wont  in  all  countries 
to  have  such  magnificent  thrones  erected,  from  whence  to 
speak  to  their  subjects,  (Myrothec.  SacrorumElaeochrysm. 
ii.  cap.  36.) 

Thus  far  he  hath  named  only  the  furniture  of  the  inward 
house  and  cabinet  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  called  the  holy 
of  holies.  Now  follows  the  principal  furniture  of  the  out- 
ward house,  called  the  holy  place. 

Ver.  23.  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table.]  Which  is  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  furniture  of  a  house,  and  therefore 
here  ordered  to  be  made  in  token  of  God's  dwelling  among 
them,  (ver.  8.) 

Of  shittim-wood.]  Of  the  same  materials  with  the  ark, 
(ver.  10.) 

Two  cubits  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  &c.]  It  was  nei- 
ther so  long  nor  so  broad  as  the  ark,  but  of  the  very  same 
height,  (ver.  10.)  Josephus,  to  make  the  Greeks  appre- 
hend its  fashion,  saith,  it  was  like  the  famous  table  at 
Delphi,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  9.)  which,  if  it  be  true,  was 
made,  it  seems,  in  imitation  of  the  table  of  Moses. 

Ver.  24.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.]  Just 
as  the  ark  was;  (see  ver.  10.)  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  the  upper,  and  the  feet 


also,  were  plated  with  gold,  so  that  it  might  be  called  a 
golden  table. 

And  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.]  See 
ver.  10.  where  the  same  is  directed  for  the  ark :  and  this 
had  the  same  use,  to  keep  what  was  set  upon  the  table  from 
slipping  ofi'  and  falling  on  the  ground. 

Ver.  25.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it.]  That  is,  to  the 
crown  of  gold,  as  Fortunatus  Scacchus  understands  it, 
though  others  refer  it  to  the  table. 

A  border  of  a  hand-breadth  round  about.]  Which  came 
down  below  the  crown  or  cornice,  as  they  now  speak. 
Though  some  think  this  border  was  towards  the  bottom,  to 
join  the  feet  more  firmly  together. 

And  thou  shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof 
round  about.]  Wheresoever  this  border  was  (which  I  sup- 
pose was  plated  with  gold),  like  the  table,  it  had  a  crown, 
or  a  cornice,  as  an  ornament  to  it.  For  this  crown  was 
difi"erent  from  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  and 
was  under  the  border  (as  the  other  crown  was  above  it),  as 
Fortunatus  Scacchus  apprehends  it,  (Myrothec.  ii.  cap. 38.) 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold.] 
As  there  were  for  the  ark,  (ver.  12.)  only  they  were  to  be 
cast,  these  to  be  made :  but  how  we  are  not  told. 

And  put  the  rings  in  the  four  comers  that  are  on  the 
four  feet  thereof]  The  Hebrew  word  here  for  comers  al- 
ways hath  that  signification;  being  quite  difiierent  from 
that  word  which  is  used  ver.  12.  when  he  speaks  of  the 
ark :  which  may  well  incline  us  to  Josephus's  opinion, 
that  these  rings  were  not  below,  as  they  were  in  the  ark, 
but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  feet  of  the  table ;  so  that  it 
was  not  carried  up  on  high,  as  the  ark  was,  but  hung  down 
between  the  priests,  on  whose  shoulders  the  staves  rested. 

Ver.  27.  Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings  be,  &c.] 
Just  below  the  border  and  the  cornice  beforemcntioned 
(ver.  25.)  were  these  rings  to  be  placed ;  as  the  border  and 
its  cornice  were  placed  below  the  upper  crotcn  (or  cornice) 
which  compassed  the  top  of  the  table,  (ver.  24.) 

For  places  of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.]  This  expresses 
the  use  of  the  rings. 

Ver.  28.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim-wood, 
and  overlay  them  vnth  gold.]  Such  as  were  made  for  the 
carriage  of  the  ark,  (ver.  13.) 

That  the  table  may  be  borne  with  them.]  By  the  priests 
upon  their  shoulders.  For  the  tabernacle  being  a  moveable 
house,  there  were  frequent  occasions,  as  they  journeyed 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  carry  tliis  table  along  with 
them,  as  they  did  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  house 
of  God. 

It  is  not  ordered  that  the  staves  should  remain  in  the 
rings,  as  they  did  in  those  belonging  to  the  ark,  (ver.  15.) 
because  they  might  have  been  a  hinderance  to  the  priests 
in  their  ministration  at  this  table  every  day.  Therefore  it 
is  likely,  they  were  laid  up  in  some  place  near  it,  and  put 
in  when  they  travelled,  as  they  were  ordered  to  be,  (Numb. 
iv.  6.) 

Ver.  29.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  disJies  thereof]  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  an  account  either  of  the  form  or  of  the 
use  of  these  keharoth,  which  we  translate  dishes,  i.  c.  pa- 
tins,  whereon  to  put  the  bread,  which  were  twelve  loaves, 
(Lev.  xxiv.  6.)  and  the  frankincense  which  was  to  be  set 
upon  each  row  of  loaves,  (ver.  7.)  This  is  a  plain  sense, 
if  the  loaves  stood  upon  dishes,  and  not  immediately  upon 
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the  table,  as  Fortunatns  Scacchus  thinks  they  did:  and 
therefore  imagines  they  were  lull  of  fine  flour,  of  which  the 
bread  was  made;  or  with  oil  which  was  to  be  mingled  and 
used  in  their  sacrifices.  But  this  is  more  unlikely  than  the 
other,  the  flour  not  being  kept  here  in  the  holy  place,  but 
in  the  outward  court ;  and  his  reason  for  it  is  not  solid ; 
which  is,  that  the  heads  of  their  tribes  offered  every  one 
of  them  a  silver  charger,  (so  we  render  the  same  word  we 
here  translate  a  dish.  Numb,  vii.)  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil.  But  those  were  not  for  the  use  of  this  table,  on 
which  such  large  dishes  or  chargers  could  not  stand,  there 
being  no  room  for  them.  Therefore  at  last  he  fancies  them 
to  have  been  salt-sellers,  which  were  set  upon  the  table  to- 
gether with  the  bread,  being  used  at  all  meals.  And  Philo, 
as  he  observes,  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  who,  speaking 
of  this  table  (in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  of  Moses),  saith, 
£^'  )/c  apToi  Koi  oktQ,  upon  it  were  loaves  and  salts :  from 
whence  he  conjectures  there  were  two  salt-dishes  at  least. 
(See  his  MyrotheciumSacror.  Elaeochrysm.lib.  ii.  cap.  41.) 

And  spoons  thereof.}  If  this  be  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  cappoth,  their  use  was  to  put  incense 
into  the  dishes,  and  to  take  it  out :  for  that  they  contained 
incense  is  evident  from  Numb.  vii.  14.  20.  26,  &c.  Which 
makes  the  forenamed  author  think  this  word  should  rather 
be  rendered  vials,  which  Pollux  numbers  among  the  sacred 
vessels;  and  it  is  plain  were  used  in  ofl"ering  incense  in  the 
temple:  for  St.  John  saw  the  twenty-four  elders,  having 
evet-y  one  of  them  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  or  incense, 
(Rev.  V,  8.)  whence  it  is  the  LXX.  translate  this  word 
OviaKai.  The  form  of  which  Fort.  Scacchus,  in  the  place 
forementioned,  hath  adventured  to  describe. 

And  covers  thereof]  Wherewith  both  the  loaves  and  the 
incense  were  covered.  So  it  is  commonly  understood.  But 
Fortunatus  Scacchus  endeavours  at  large  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  word  kesoth  is  rightly  translated  by  the  LXX. 
<7Troi'8era,  which  were  vessels  used  in  itheir  libamina,  when 
they  poured  wine  upon  the  sacrifice,  or  upon  the  altar, 
when  they  sacrificed.  For  authors  do  not  agree  when  this 
was  done ;  some  saying  the  wine  was  poured  out  after 
the  sacrifice  was  slain,  and  laid  on  the  altar  ;  others,  that 
it  was  most  commonly  done  before.  The  manner  being, 
first  to  throw  frankincense  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  then  to 
pour  out  the  wine,  and  then  the  sacrifice  was  slain.  In 
which  order  Homer  and  Ovid  report  it,  as  Cupenis  ob- 
serves in  his  Apotheosis  Homeri,  p.  71.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain,  from  Hesychius,  Pollux,  andSuidas,  that<T7rov- 
Suov  signifies  such  a  vessel :  and  Josephus  saith,  that  when 
Pompey  went  into  the  holy  place,  he  saw  there  such  ves- 
sels as  these,  together  with  the  table  and  candlestick, 
Xvj(^viav  Tt,  Koi  \v)(yov^,  koI  TpaTri^av,  koI  (TTrovSsia,  koL  ^v/nia- 
rripia,  &c.  (lib.  i.  deBelloJud.  cap.  5.)  The  only  objection 
against  this  is,  that  there  was  no  use  for  such  vessels  in 
that  place.  To  which  I  think  it  may  be  truly  answered, 
that  it  was  fit  notwithstanding  God's  house  should  be  fur- 
nished with  all  kinds  of  utensils. 

And  bowls  thereof]  So  St.  Jerome  understands  the  He- 
brew word  menakioth,  which,  following  the  LXX.  he 
translates  cyathos :  the  form  of  which  Fortunatus  Scac- 
chus (in  his  forenamed  book,  cap.  44.)  hath  endeavoured 
to  make  out,  and  establish  this  as  the  certain  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  of  what  use  they  were 
here,  where  no  drink  was  used:  and  yet  our  marginal 
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translation  of  the  next  word  seems  to  favour  it,  making 
these  to  pour  out  withal.  And,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  word 
signifies  both  to  cover  and  to  pour  out.  But  the  former 
seems  most  proper  here,  unless  we  take  these  to  have  been 
bowls  (or  such-like  vessels)  set  here  merely  to  signify  more 
completely,  that  God  kept  house  among  them  (as  we  speak) 
they  being  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  table. 

Others  think  they  were  stands,  upon  which  the  dishes  of 
bread  were  set. 

To  cover  withal.]  If  we  allow  of  this  translation,  and  it 
relate  to  the  word  bowls  immediately  preceding,  then  it 
signifies  these  vessels  were  a  larger  sort  of  covers.  Or  it 
may  refer  to  the  whole;  that  all  the  forenamed  vessels 
were  made  to  cover  the  table  entirely.  But  the  marginal 
translation  being  also  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  text,  it 
may  possibly  declare  the  use  of  the  forenamed  vessels, 
which  was  to  pour  out  withal.  For  in  their  libamina  there 
were  several  sorts  of  these  vessels  used  among  the  gen- 
tiles ;  one  only  to  taste  the  wine  before  the  sacrifice,  which 
Scacchus  thinks  was  that  the  Romans  called  simpulum: 
another  to  pour  it  upon  the  sacrifice  when  it  was  ofl"ered, 
which  they  called  guttus,  because  it  had  a  narrow  mouth, 
out  of  which  the  wine  came  out  by  little  and  little. 

Out  of  pure  gold  shalt  thou  make  them.]  All  things  in  this 
part  of  the  house  were  of  gold,  that  the  royal  palace  of 
their  King  might  be  most  sumptuously  furnished,  suitable 
to  the  greatness  of  his  majesty. 

Ver.  30.  And  thou  slmlt  set  upon  the  table  shew-bread.l 
In  the  Hebrew,  bread  of  the  face,  or  presence  ;  because  it 
was  set  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  where  God  was  pre- 
sent. The  forementioned  Fort.  Scacchus  thinks  the  hea- 
then from  hence  borrowed  their  custom  of  setting  sacred 
loaves  before  Ceres,  in  her  feast  called  Thesmophoria,  as 
he  observes  out  of  Athenaeus,  lib.  iii.  Deipnosoph.  cap.  25. 
and  other  places.  (Vid.  Myrothec.  ii.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm. 
cap.  39.) 

Before  me  alway.]  These  loaves  constantly  stood  upon 
the  table  (new  ones  being  brought,  when  the  old  ones  were 
removed,  every  sabbath-day)  before  the  Divine  Majesty;  a 
cloth  being  spread  upon  it,  whereon  these  and  all  the  fore- 
named  things  were  set,  (Numb.  iv.  7.)  And  they  were 
twelve  of  them  in  all,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  whose  offering  these  were  to  God,  Avhose  ministers 
ate  them  in  the  holy  place,  (Lev.  xxiv.  5.  7 — 9.)  They 
were  set  in  two  rows,  one  piled  upon  another,  as  Josephus 
represents  them. 

When  Maimonides  wrote  his  More  Nevochim,  he  con- 
fesses (par',  iii.  cap.  5.)  to  that  day  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
reason  of  this  table,  and  the  bread  continually  upon  it. 
Which  is  very  strange,  when  at  the  beginning  of  these 
directions  God  had  declared  he  would  have  a  house  built 
that  he  might  dwell  among  them,  (ver.  8.)  which  dwelling 
among  them  was  admirably  represented,  by  its  having  in 
it  all  things  belonging  to  a  dwelling-house,  particularly 
a  table  and  bread  (signifying  all  provision),  whereby  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  God,  as  was  said  before, 
kept  house  among  them.  Which  nobody  hath  explained 
so  well  as  an  incomparable  writer  of  our  own.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  in  a  discourse  put  out  long  ago,  concerning  the 
Right  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  cap.  vi.  where  he  ob- 
serves, out  of  Nachman,  that  there  was  a  table  and 
candlestick  ordered  for  this  house,  because  they  were  the 
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ordinary  furniture  of  a  room.  For  which  reason  the  table 
had  itis  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  and  covers  (though  they 
were  never  used),  and  was  always  furnished  with  bread 
upon  it;  as  the  candlestick  also  had  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  hence  it  was,  likewise,  that  there  was  a 
continual  fire  in  this  dwelling  of  God  upon  his  altar. 
And,  to  carry  on  the  notion  tlioroughly,  constant  meat  and 
provision  brought  to  it,  by  the  sacritices  there  offered. 
Which  were  partly  consumed  by  fire  upon  God's  own 
altar;  and  partly  eaten  by  the  priests,  who  were  God's 
domestic  servants,  and  therefore  to  be  maintained  by  him. 
And  besides  the  flesh  of  the  beast  offered  up  in  sacrifice, 
there  was  a  mincha,  or  meat-offering,  made  of  flour  and 
oil ;  together  with  a  drink-offering,  which  were  ever  joined 
with  the  daily  burnt-sacrifice,  being  the  bread  and  the 
drink  which  were  to  go  along  with  God's  meat.  So  the 
sacrifices  are  called  in  the  first  of  Malachi.  It  was  also 
strictly  commanded,  as  we  read  in  Leviticus,  that  salt 
should  accompany  every  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  because 
it  was  not  fit,  as  the  same  Nachman  observes,  that  God's 
meat  should  be  unsavoury.  And  all  these  were  to  be  con- 
sumed on  tlie  altar  only,  by  the  holy  fire  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  because  they  were  God's  portion,  eind 
therefore  to  be  consumed  by  himself  in  ^  extraordinary 
manner. 

There  are  those  of  the  Jews  who  look  upon  this  bread 
set  on  God's  table  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  re- 
ceived their  food  from  God.  And  we  may  add,  that  this 
bread  being  made  of  the  same  corn,  which  they  ate  of 
themselves,  is  still  farther  represented  to  them,  that  they 
were  God's  convivce:  who  continually  entertained  them 
^ith  that  provision  which  was  made  for  him. 

Ver.  31.  Atid  thou  shalf  make  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold.l 
Another  necessary  piece  of  furniture  for  a  house ;  espe- 
cially when  there  were  no  windows  in  it. 

Of  beaten  gold  shall  it  be  made.}  Not  hollow,  but  of  solid 
gold. 

His  shaft.}  The  main  body  or  trunk  of  it. 

And  his  branches.}  Which  shot  as  it  were  out  of  the 
trunk. 

His  bowls.}  Or  cups:  for  so  the  word  gebielux  is  trans- 
lated. Gen.  xlv.  1.  5.  and  they  were  in  the  fashion  of  an 
almond,  as  it  is  ordered,  (ver.  33.) 

His  knops.}  Round  like  an  apple  or  pomegranate ;  as 
the  word  caphtoreha  signifies. 

And  his  flowers.}  The  Vulgar  translates  it  KKes :  but  the 
word  properly  signifies  the  blossoms  of  trees. 

Shalt  be  of  the  same.}  All  of  gold,  though  not  all  of  one 
piece:  for,  as  Fort.  Scacchus  not  unreasonably  conjec- 
tures, these  several  parts  of  the  candlestick  were  separable 
one  from  another,  when  there  was  occasion  to  remove  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  (See  his  Myrothec.  Sacr.  Elaeo- 
chrysm,  cap.  46.) 

Ver.  32.  And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of 
it,  &c.]  In  this  and  the  following  verses  he  describes  how 
all  the  abovenamed  parts  should  be  disposed  so  as  to 
make  the  candlestick  appear  glorious.  And  first  he  here 
directs  that  three  branches  should  come  out  of  each  side  of 
the  main  trunk  or  shaft. 

Ver.  33.  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a 
Inop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch,  &c.]  Next  he  orders  that 
every  branch  of  the  six  should  have  three  bowls  (or  cups. 


as  I  said  before),  into  which,  perhaps,  the  snuff  was  to  fall : 
and  between  every  one  of  then;  a  knop  and  vl.  flower.  And 
the  cupjt  were  to  be  of  the  figure  of  an  almond. 

So  in  the  six  branches.}  Which  were  to  be  all  alike. 

That  come  out  of  th«  cajidlestick.}  i.  e.  Out  of  the  trunk; 
which  is  here  and  in  the  next  verse  called  the  candlestick : 
because  it  was  the  main  part  of  it,  which  supported  all  the 
branches. 

Ver.  34.  And  in  the  candlestick.}  i.  e.  In  the  main  trunk 
or  shaft,  out  of  which  the  branches  proceeded. 

Slutll  be  four  bowls  like  to  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers.}  The  branches  were  to  have  but  three  bowlt 
and  as  many  knops  and  flowers  ;  but  the  shaft  or  trunk  was 
to  have  four  of  each :  it  being  longer  than  the  branches  that 
came  out  of  it. 

Ver.  35.  And  there  shall  be  a  knop  under  two  branches 
of  the  same,  &c.]  This  being  repeated  twice,  signifies  that 
the  knops  should  be  so  contrived,  that  out  of  three  of  them 
should  arise  two  branches,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  one 
on  the  other.  So  that  out  of  the  fourth  knop,  which  I  sup- 
pose was  the  lowermost,  there  was  no  branch  at  all ;  but 
that,  with  the  cup  and  flower,  were  the  ornament  of  that 
part  of  the  shaft  which  was  imder  the  bremches. 

That  proceeded  out  of  t/ie  candlestick.}  i.  e.  Out  of  the 
shaft  or  main  trunk,  (ver.  34.) 

Ver.  {J6.  Their  knops  and  their  branches  shall  be  of  the 
same,  &c.]  No  difierence  between  them ;  but  all  solid,  not 
hollow  work,  of  pure  gold. 

Here  is  nothing  said  of  the /oo<  of  it ;  which  was  no  ques- 
tion proportionable  to  the  rest.  Nor  doth  he  mention  the 
length  of  the  start  or  trunk  :  but  Fortimatus  Scacchus  ad- 
ventures to  guess  that  it  was  near  double  the  height  of  the 
table,  and  of  the  altar  of  incense,  which  made  it  look  ma- 
jestically ;  and  yet  did  not  raise  it  so  much  as  to  damnify 
the  roof  of  the  tabernacle,  (Myrothec.  ii.  cap.  45.  p.  439.) 

Ver.  37.  And  thou  shall  make  the  seven  lamps  thereof.} 
i.  e.  Cause  them  to  be  made.  But  of  what  metal  it  is  not 
said ;  most  likely  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  tongs,  and  the 
other  things  mentioned,  ver.  38.  The  form  is  not  here 
prescribed,  which  the  forenamed  Scacchus  (Myrothec.  i. 
cap.  7.)  thinks  was  like  an  almond. 

And  they  shall  light  the  lamps  thereof.}  They  whose  work 
it  is,  viz.  tiie  priests,  (xxx.  7,  8.  Lev.  xxiv.  3,  4.) 

That  they  may  give  light  over  against  it.}  That  is,  over 
against  the  candlestick  (as  some  will  have  it),  the  six 
branches  all  inclining  to  the  trunk  in  the  middle.  But  here 
he  speaks  of  the  seven  lamps,  not  of  six  only,  which  gave 
light  over  against  some  other  thing,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
table.  For  it  is  plain,  by  xxvi.  35.  and  xl.  24.  that  the 
candlestick  was  placed  over  against  the  table,  being  on.the 
south  side  of  the  house,  as  the  table  was  on  the  north.  (See 
Numb.  viii.  2.) 

Ver.  38.  And  the  tongs  thereof.}  Or  snuffers,  belonging 
to  it :  which  Scacchus  (both  in  his  first  and  second  Myro- 
thecium)  probably  proves  were  not  of  such  a  form  as  arc 
now  in  use ;  but  were  only  little  tongs  or  scissars,  whereby 
the  lamps  were  clipped  to  make  them  shine  more  brightly, 
(Myrothec.  i.  cap.  10.  and  ii.  cap.  4C.  p.  455.) 

And  snuff-dishes.}  In  which  the  snuffers  and  the  snuffings 
of  the  lamps  were  put;  and  for  the  latter  use  he  thinks 
they  had  water  in  them. 

Shall  be  of  pure  gold.}  It  was  most  for  the  magnificence 
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of  this  house,  and  becoming  the  Divine  Majesty  who 
dwelt  there,  that  the  meanest  thing  therein  should  be  made 
of  pure  gold. 

Ver.  39.  Of  a  talent  ofp%ire  gold  shall  he  make  it,  with 
all  these  vessels.]  A  talent  was  three  thousand  shekels,  as 
will  appear  afterward :  which  how  much  it  makes  of  our 
money,  see  xxxviii.  25. 

Ver.  40.  And  look  that  thou  make  all  after  their  pattern.] 
Take  care  to  observe  that  precept  which  T  have  already 
given,  (ver.  9.)  and  now  repeat  again ;  that  every  one  of 
these  things  be  made  according  to  that  model  which  I  set 
before  thee.  For  God  would  have  nothing  left  to  the  fancy 
of  the  people,  whom  he  knew  were  too  much  inclined  to 
the  gentile  superstition.  And  if  Moses  had  not  been  de- 
termined by  Divine  prescription,  they  would  have  been 
apt  in  all  these  things  to  have  interposed  their  own  in- 
ventions. 

Which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount.]  By  this  it  still 
plainly  appears,  that  Moses  saw  not  only  the  house,  but 
all  the  furniture  belonging  to  it,  set  up  in  the  mount  be- 
fore him,  just  as  he  afterward  set  it  up  below  among  the 
people. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Ver.  1.  JtIoREOVER.]  From  the  furniture  he  proceeds 
to  the  house  ;  and  first  orders  him  how  to  make  the  inward 
part  of  it. 

TIiou  shall  make  me  a  tabernacle.]  The  Hebrew  word 
mischcan  properly  signifies  a  place  to  dwell  in ;  a  habita- 
tion, (according  to  what  was  said  xxv.  8.)  For  this  was 
the  place  of  the  Schechinah  (which  comes  from  the  same 
root  with  mischcan),  which  dwelt  here  as  in  its  house.  But 
it  is  commonly  translated  a  tabernacle,  only  to  signify  what 
kind  of  dwelling  it  was,  viz.  a  portable  house,  as  Philo 
calls  it,  tpoprfTov  fepov :  which  might  be  taken  down,  and  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another,  and  set  up  again,  ^vithout 
any  damage  to  it. 

With  ten  curtains.]  These  were  so  many  pieces  of  tapes- 
try (as  we  now  call  them),  with  which  this  tent  was  hung 
on  the  sides,  and  covered  at  the  top. 

Of  fine  twined  linen.]  Concerning  fine  linen,  see  xxv.  4. 
and  concerning  twined  linen,  see  xxviii.  6. 

Blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.]  i.  e.  Yam  died  of  these  co- 
lours. (See  xxv.  4.) 

With  cherubims.]  It  is  uncertain  what  figure  these  were 
of.  (See  xxv.  18.) 

Of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them.]  There  were  two 
sorts  of  work  more  artificial  than  ordinary :  the  one  called 
choscheb  (which  is  that  here  mentioned),  the  other  rokem, 
which  we  translate  needle-work.  The  former  was  the  most 
excellent ;  for  it  was  done  by  weaving,  and  had  figures  on 
both  sides:  whereas  that  by  needle-work  had  only  on  one 
side,  as  Jarchi  here  notes.  Who  says  there  was,  suppose 
the  figure  of  a  lion  on  one  side,  and  of  an  eagle  on  the 
other :  or  rather,  he  should  have  said,  the  same  figure  ap- 
peared on  both  sides,  as  Maimonides  seems  to  take  it,  in 
his  Kele  Hammikdah,  cap.  8.  "  Wheresoever  any  work 
is  called  rokem  in  Scripture,  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
figures  which  are  made  only  on  one  side  of  the  web :  but 
the  work  called  choscheb  had  figures  on  both  sides,  before 
and  behind."  (See  xxviii.  39.) 


Ver.  2.  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  eight-and- 
twenty  cubits,  &c.]  Every  one  of  these  curtains  were  four- 
teen yards  long,  and  two  yards  broad:  for  a  cubit  was 
half  a  yard  of  our  measure,  according  to  common  estima- 
tion. It  was  some  inches  more,  as  I  have  observed  on 
xxv.  10.  But  to  make  the  reader  more  easily  comprehend 
it,  1  shall  not  exactly  compute  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  curtains,  but  follow  the  vulgar  opinion.  And  with 
these,  it  will  appear  afterward,  both  the  roof  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  covered,  and  the  sides  of  it  likewise,  almost 
down  to  the  ground,  that  is,  within  a  cubit  of  it,  as  Josephus 
saith,  and  as  may  be  made  out  from  the  text:  the  taber- 
nacle (according  to  the  common  notion  of  a  cubit)  being 
fifteen  yards  long,  five  -yards  broad,  and  as  many  yards 
high. 

Every  one  of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure.]  Be  ex- 
actly of  the  same  length  and  breadth. 

Ver.  3.  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together,  one 
to  another:  and  other  five  curtains,  one  to  another.]  Being 
thus  sewed  together,  of  ten  curtains  (each  of  which,  as  was 
said  before,  was  fourteen  yards  long,  and  two  yards  broad) 
was  made  two  large  pieces  of  tapestry;  each  of  them  four- 
teen yards  long,  and  ten  yards  broad.  With  one  of  these 
pieces  of  tapestry  the  holy  place  was  covered,  it  being 
just  so  many  yards  broad  as  that  place  was  long;  so  that 
it  did  not  come  doAvn  before  at  the  east  end,  which  was  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  The  other  piece  of  tapestry  co- 
vered the  holy  of  holies:  which  being  but  five  yards 
long,  one  half  of  this  piece  hung  down  behind  it  at  the 
west  end  and  touched  the  silver  bases. 

Ver.  4.  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge 
of  the  one  curtain,  &c.]  These  two  great  curtains  being 
made  by  sewing  five  lesser  together,  the  loops  were  not 
woven  with  the  curtains,  but  tacked  to  the  selvage  of  the 
outermost  of  them ;  and  were  made  of  blue  tape. 

In  the  coupling.]  In  that  part  of  the  great  curtains  where 
they  were  to  be  coupled  together. 

Ver.  5.  Fifty  loops  shall  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain, 
&c.]  Each  of  those  great  pieces  of  tapestry  had  fifty  loops, 
answering  one  to  another  so  exactly,  that  they  might  take 
hold  one  of  another. 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  laches  of  gold,  &c.]  By 
these  golden  clasps  the  loops  were  so  linked  together,  that 
the  two  great  pieces  of  tapestry  made  but  one  covering. 
Which  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  words. 

And  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle.]  By  this  union  the  cover-, 
ing  of  the  tabernacle  shall  be  as  if  it  were  one  entire  piece. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shalt  make.]  Now  he  gives  directions 
about  the  outward  part  of  the  house. 

Curtains  of  goats'  hair.]  Though  a  soft  kind  of  cloth  was 
made  of  goats'  hair,  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  it 
was  a  coarser  sort  of  covering,  to  be  laid  over  the  finer  be- 
forementioned,  for  their  preservation  and  sheltering  from 
the  weather.  The  old  Arabians,  called  Scenitce,  made 
their  tents  of  goats'  hair ;  for  Solinus  calls  them  Cilicina, 
which  he  interprets  caprarum  pilis  texta.  Concerning  the 
word  we  translate  goats'  hair,  see  xxv.  4. 

To  be  a  covering  upon  the  tabernacle.]  By  tabernacle  in 
the  foregoing  words,  (ver.  6.)  seems  to  be  meant  the  cover- 
ing of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  of  one  entire  piece.  And 
so  it  is  to  be  understood  here,  where  a  second  covering  is 
ordered  to  be  thrown  over  the  first. 
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Eleven  curtahis  shall  thou  make.]  There  was  one  more  of 
these  camlet  curtains  (as  I  may  call  them)  than  of  the 
tapestry,  which  were  but  ten. 

Vcr.  8.  And  the  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  thirty  cu- 
bits.] As  there  was  one  curtain  more  of  tliese,  so  they  were 
one  yard  longer  than  the  former. 

And  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits.]  Tliis  was  tlie 
breadth  of  the  former,  ver.  2.  (where  see  what  a  cubit  was) 
but  there  being  one  curtain  more  of  these  than  of  the  other, 
they  were  two  yards  broader  than  them  when  they  were 
all  joined  together.  Insomuch,  that  they  both  came  down 
lower  than  the  other,  on  either  side,  half-a-yard ;  and  also 
hung  down  a  yard  before  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  the  former  did  not  cover  at  all. 

Ver.  9.  A?id  thou  shall  couple  five  curtains  by  themselves, 
and  six  curtains  by  themselves.]  They  were  to  be  coupled 
together  after  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  that  they 
might  make  two  large  pieces :  but  there  being  eleven  cur- 
tains in  all,  there  were  but  five  in  one  piece,  and  six  in  the 
other. 

And  shall  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
tabernacle.]  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  should  turn 
up  that  part  of  the  curtain  which  hung  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  make  fifty  loops,  &c.]  This  may 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  what  was  said  concerning  the 
loops  of  the  other  covering,  ver.  4,  5. 

Ver.  11.  And  thou  shall  make  fifty  laches  of  brass,  &c.] 
The  two  great  pieces  of  the  inner  hangings,  being  the  richer, 
were  coupled  together  with  clasps  of  gold,  (ver.  6.)  but 
these,  being  coarser,  only  with  clasps  of  brass.  Which  did 
not  lie  directly  over  the  golden,  but,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  ob- 
serves, were  three-quarters  of  a  yard  more  westward ;  these 
two  large  pieces  not  being  of  an  equal  bigness. 

And  couple  the  lent  together.]  i.  e.  These  outward  hang- 
ings or  coverings  (as  we  translate  the  word  ohel,  ver.  7.)  of 
theient. 

That  it  may  be  one.]  That  the  two  pieces  may  be  knit  to- 
gether, by  the  loops  and  clasps,  into  one.  See  ver.  6.  where 
this  place  is  there  called  mischcan  (dwelling),  which  is  here 
called  ohel ;  to  shew  more  clearly  what  tind  of  dwelling  it 
was ;  an  ambulatory  house,  such  as  shepherds  have,  which 
they  remove  from  place  to  place,  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 

Ver.  12.  And  the  remnant  thai  remaineth  of  the  curtains 
of  the  tent,  the  lialf  curtain  that  remaineth,  shall  hang  over 
the  back-side  of  the  tabernacle. ]These  outward  curtains  be- 
ing four  cubits,  that  is,  two  yards  and  more  broader  than 
the  inward,  they  hung  down  above  a  yard  lower  than  the 
other  on  the  back-side  (or  west-part)  of  the  tabernacle,  as 
they  did  on  the  front  or  entrance,  (I  observed  before,  ver.  8.) 
which  was  on  the  east. 

Ver.  13.  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a  cubit  on  the 
other  side,  of  that  which  remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tent,  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  taberna- 
cle, &c.]  These  outward  curtains  being  a  yard  (as  two 
cubits  are  commonly  esteemed)  longer  than  the  inward,  as 
appears  from  ver.  8.  they  hung  down,  therefore,  on  either 
side  a  cubit,  that  is,  half  a  yard  lower  than  the  inward  did. 
And  yet  they  did  not  come  quite  to  the  ground,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  of  silver,  might  be 
seen  round  about,  save  only  at  the  west  end. 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shall  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of 


rams'  skins  died  red.]  This  was  a  third  covering  to  be  laid 
over  the  other  two,  to  keep  therj,  from  wet.  It  is  not  said 
of  what  dimensions  it  was,  which  hath  made  some  fancy  it 
covered  only  the  roof.  But  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  foregoing  covering  of 
goats' hair;  which  might  have  been  spoiled  by  rain  and 
dust,  if  the  sides  had  not  been  defended  as  well  as  the  roof. 
Concerning  these  rams'  skins,  see  xxv.  5. 

And  a  covering  above.]  That  is,  a.  fourth  covering  above 
that  of  rams'  skins,  for  the  greater  security  of  Uie  two  in- 
most hangings ;  which  hadneed  of  all  this  defence,  especially 
on  the  roof;  because  it  was  flat,  and  consequently  the  rain 
was  more  likely  to  soak  into  it. 

Of  badgers'  skins.]  I  observed  on  xxv.  5.  that  all  the  an- 
cient interpreters  take  titachas  for  a  colour,  and  not  for  a 
badger,  or  any  other  animal.  For  which  there  is  this  con- 
siderable argument,  which  I  did  not  there  mention ;  that 
when  God  sets  forth  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  Israel, 
as  his  beloved  spouse,  and  shews  in  many  magnificent  ex- 
pressions how  richly  he  adorned  her,  he  saith,  among  other 
things,  that  he  shod  her  with  thachas,  which  we  translate 
badgers'  skins;  of  which  the  meanest  people  never  made  any 
use  for  shoes :  and  therefore  Bochartus  rightly  concludes  it 
signifies  something  of  greater  value,  viz.  rams'  skins  died 
of  a  kind  of  purple  colour. 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shall  make  boards  for  the  tabernacle.^ 
Or  planks,  which  were  the  walls  of  the  house. 

Of  shittim-wood.]  See  xxv.  6. 

Standing  up.]  Erect  upon  one  end,  and  not  lying  side- 
ways. 

Ver.  16.  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of  a  board.]  By 
this  it  appears  the  house  (according  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  a  cubit)  was  but  five  yards  in  height.  (See  ver.  18.) 

And  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be  the  breadth  of  one  board.] 
Three  quarters  broad;  by  which- (compared  with  ver.  18.) 
it  will  appear  how  long  the  house  was. 

Ver.  17.  Two  tenons  shall  there  be  on  one  board,  &c.] 
The  Hebrews  call  them  hands;  because  they  were  so  made 
as  to  take  fast  hold  of  the  sockets  mentioned,  ver.  IJ). 

Set  in  order  one  against  another.]  They  were  in  each 
corner  of  every  plank,  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ver.  18.  And  thou  shall  make,  &c.  twenty  boards  on  the 
south  side  southward.]  By  this  it  appears  the  tabernacle 
was  thirty^cvihiis,  that  is  (according  to  common  estimation) 
fifteen  yards  long ;  each  of  these  twenty  boards  being  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  broad.  Bkt  this  seems  not  to  be  mag- 
nificent enough ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  reasonable  to  fol- 
low their  computation,  who  think  the  Jewish  cubit  was 
three  inches  and  more  longer  than  our  half  yard.  Which 
makes  the  tabernacle  near  half  as  big  again,  both  in  length 
and  height,  than  it  is  commonly  described.   (See  xxv.  10.) 

Ver.  19.  And  thou  shall  make  forty  sockets  of  silver  un- 
der the  twenty  boards,  &c.]  There  were  two  silver  sock- 
ets for  each  plank,  whose  tenons  sinking  into  these  mor- 
tises, the  middle  of  the  planks  settled  upon  these  bases,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  house.  For  so  the  Hebrew  word  adon 
imports;  signifying  that  which  supports  another  thing 
which  stands  upon  it.  And  these  seem  to  have  been  so 
large,  that  two  sockets  were  as  long  as  each  plank  was 
broad,  that  is,  three  quarters  of  a  yard ;  and  being  joined 
close  together,  they  made  one  entire  foundation,  though 
consisting  of  several  pieces. 
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Ver.  20.  And  for  the  second  side  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
north  side,  there  shall  be  twenty  boards.]  This  verse,  and 
the  next,  only  direct  that  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle 
should  be  answerable  to  the  south. 

Ver.  22.  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  westward.} 
The  Hebrew  word  we  translate  sides,  should  rather  be 
translated  ends.  For  "JT",  when  it  is  applied  to  an  inanimate 
thing,  signifies  the  end,  the  term,  or  extremity  of  it.  As  Gen. 
xlix.  13.  we  translate  it,  a  border,  and  the  LXX.  in  Isa. 
xxxvii.  24.  translate  it,  to  t(TxaTa,  the  extreme  parts  of  Le- 
banon. And  so  both  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  in  this  place 
explain  it,  by  the  ends  of  the  tabernacle  ivesttvard  ;  for  the 
entrance  was  on  the  east,  and  the  end  of  it  on  the  west. 

Thou  shall  make  six  boards.}  Of  the  same  breadth  with 
the  other,  which  made  them  four  yards  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  cubit. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  direction  about  the  entrance,  or  east 
end ;  which  is  reserved  till  the  last. 

Ver.  23.  And  two  boards  shall  thou  make  for  the  corners 
of  the  tabernacle  on  the  two  sides.}  Besides  the  six  planks 
beforementioned,  there  was  a  plank  at  each  comer,  which 
joined  the  end  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  two  sides  together; 
and  made  the  whole  building  stronger  and  more  steadfast. 
How  broad  they  were  he  doth  not  tell  us  ;  but  I  suppose 
only  large  enough  to  make  the  west  end  five  yards  broad, 
that  is,  each  of  them  half  a  cubit. 

Ver.  24.  And  they  shall  be  coupled  together  beneath,  and 
they  shall  be  coupled  together  above  the  head  of  it,  unto  one 
ring,  &c.]  To  make  all  more  firm,  these  two  comer  planks 
(for  of  them  he  seems  here  to  speak)  were  to  be  knit  to  the 
other  plcinks,  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  with  a  golden 
link.  Some  think  every  plank  was  thus  linked  to  the  next 
(whence  they  are  here  called  twins),  for  the  strengthening 
the  whole  fabric  :  but  if  this  be  true  it  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  shall  be  eight  boards,  and  their  sockets 
of  silver,  &c.]  Thus  there  were  eight  planks  in  all  at  the 
west  end,  (ver.  22,  23.)  whose  tenons  struck  into  the  mor- 
tises of  sixteen  silver  bases.  (See  ver.  19.) 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  shall  make  bars  of  shittim-wood.}  Be- 
sides the  links  of  gold  which  held  the  boards  together,  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  there  were  also  wooden  bars, 
which  run  into  staples  of  gold,  which  were  fastened  in  every 
plank,  as  it  follows,  (ver.  29.) 

Five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side  of  the  tabernacle.}  There 
were  five  of  these  bars  on  each  side,  (ver.  27.)  whereby  the 
planks  were  held  tight  together.  Of  what  length  they  were, 
is  not  here  said  ;  but  Josephus  tells  us,  they  were  each  five 
cubits. 

Ver.  27.  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle  for 
the  two  sides  westward.}  Besides  those  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  (mentioned  in  the  latter  end  of  ver.  26.  and  the 
beginning  of  this),  there  were  five  at  the  west  end.  For  so 
it  should  be  translated,  not  the  two  sides  (for  there  was  but 
one)  but  the  two  ends;  that  is,  the  two  comers  at  the  west 
part  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  much  strengthened  by 
these  bars.  Or  the  plural  number  (as  is  usual)  is  put  for 
the  singular ;  this  being  the  end  wherein  two  sides  termi- 
nated. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  middle  bar.}  This  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  other  four  were  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom ;  and 
this  in  the  midst  of  the  planks. 


In  file  midst  of  the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to  end.} 
The  Hebrew  doctors,  whom  Dr.  Lightfoot  follows,  take 
this  as  if  it  signified  that  this  bar  went  through  the  very 
planks  which  were  bored  in  the  midst.  But  theii  the  planks 
must  have  been  of  such  a  thickness,  as  would  have  made 
them  less  portable  than  this  tabernacle  seems  to  have 
been  ;  for  they  would  have  been  timber  rather  than  planks. 
I  take  it  therefore  that  this  was  a  long  bar,  which  reached 
from  end  to  end,  and  went  through  staples,  which  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  planks,  as  the  other  did  above  and 
below.  The  only  question  is,  whether  these  bars  were 
in  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the  outside  ?  It  seems 
most  probable  they  were  without,  under  the  coverings  ;  for 
they  had  not  been  so  sightly  within. 

Ver.  29.  And  thou  shall  overlay  the  boards  with  gold.} 
If  they  were  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  it  made  them 
very  heavy ;  \mless  we  suppose  the  plates  to  have  been 
very  thin.  Others,  therefore,  take  it,  that  they  were  only 
gilded. 

And  make  their  rings  of  gold,  for  places  for  the  bars,%LC.} 
The  staples  were  of  massy  gold  into  which  the  bars  went ; 
which  were  also  either  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  or 
gilded. 

Ver.  30.  And  thou  shall  rear  up  the  tabernacle,  according 
to  the  fashion  thereof,  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount.} 
"When  all  these  materials  were  prepared,  then  he  is  here 
commanded  to  set  it  up,  according  to  the  model  which 
was  shewn  him  now  in  the  mount.  (See  xxv.  40.) 

Ver.  31.  And  thou  shall  make  a  veil  of  blue,  &c.]  Con- 
cerning these  colours,  see  xxv.  5.  and  of  fine  linen,  xxv. 
4.  of  twined  linen,  xxviii.  6. 

Cunning  work.}  R.  Solomon  here  repeats  what  he  said 
before  on  ver.  1.  that  the  work  called  choscheb  was  so  arti- 
ficial, that  it  had  not  only  figures  on  both  sides,  but  those 
different  one  from  the  other :  for  example,  on  one  side  a 
lion,  on  the  other  an  eagle.  Josephus  saith,  all  sorts  of 
flowers,  and  other  ornaments,  were  wrought  in  this  veil, 
except  only  the  figures  of  animals.  , 

With  cherubims  shall  thou  make  them.}  See  xxv.  18. 
This  veil  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  inward  hangings  of  the  tabernacle,  mentioned 
ver.  1.  unless  we  suppose  that  in  them  the  cherubims  only 
were  oi  cunning  work.  But  I  take  the  whole  work  of  this 
veil  to  have  been  of  that  sort ;  the  cherubims  being  in  the 
midst  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  other  pictures. 

The  Hebrew  word  paroketh,  which  we  translate  veil, 
coming  from  perek,  which  signifies  hardness  and  rigour, 
(Exod.  i.  13,  14.)  it  hath  made  some  conclude,  that  this 
veil  was  of  a  great  thickness  (the  Hebrews  say  four  fingers), 
which  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  it  was  torn  in 
sunder  at  our  Saviour's  passion.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  so 
thick  that  none  could  look  through  it  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

Ver.  32.  And  thou  shall  hang  it  upon  four  pillars  of  shit- 
tim-wood, overlaid  with  gold.}  This  is  a  sign  that  it  was 
thick  and  heavy,  there  being  four  pillars  to  support  it,  which 
stood  at  an  equal  distance  one  from  another.  Of  shittim- 
wood,  see  xxv.  5.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  pillars  were 
plated  over  with  gold,  or  only  gilt. 

Their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold.}  Some  will  have  the  word 
vavehim  to  signify  the  heads  of  the  pillars;  for  so  fhe 
LXX.  call  them  ke^oXiSec.  But  it  literally  signifies  hooks 
(as  we  translate  it),  in  the  form  of  the  letter  vau,  which 
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were  on  the  top  of  the  pillars,  upon  which  the  veil  was 
hunp  ;  as  appears  from  tlie  next  verse. 

Upon  four  sockets  of  silver.]  As  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
were  of  gold,  so  they  stood  upon  pedestals  of  silver. 

Ver.  33.  And  thou  shall  hang  up  the  veil  under  the  taches.'\ 
The  golden  clasps  that  knit  together  the  two  great  pieces 
of  hangings,  (ver.  6.)  were  just  between  the  holy  and  the 
most  holy  place :  so  that  the  veil,  which  separated  these  two, 
hung  exactly  under  these  clasps. 

That  thou  mayest  bring  in  thither,  within  the  veil,  the  ark 
of  the  testimony.]  A  separate  place  being  made  by  this  veil, 
the  ark  was  to  be  brought  into  it,  (see  xxv.  16. 22.)  and  set 
at  the  west  end  of  it. 

And  the  veil  shall  divide  unto  you  between  the  holy  place 
arid  the  most  holy.]  It  made  a  partition  of  the  tabernacle 
into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  was  the  holy  place,  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter;  and  the  other  tJie  most 
holy,  into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  enter,  and 
that  but  once  in  the  year.  The  most  holy  place  was  but 
a  third  part  of  the  tabernacle ;  being  a  perfect  square,  ^ve 
yards  high,  and  as  many  long  and  broad ;  according  to  the 
common  opinion  concerning  a  cubit. 

Ver.  34.  And  thou  shall  put  the  mercy-seat.]  See  xxv.  17. 

Upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  in  the  most  holy  place.]  This 
being  the  most  precious  testimonial  of  God's  presence  with 
them  was  put  in  the  most  secret  place  of  God's  house.  Just 
as  the  palladium,  or  whatsoever  other  sacred  thing  it  was  of 
which  the  Vestal  virgins  were  the  conservators  (for  Diodorus 
Siculus  saith  he  could  not  certainly  tell,  nor  did  he  think  it 
became  a  religious  man  to  inquire  into  that  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  secret),  was  kept  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  which  was  called  Perms,  as  we  are  told  by  Fes- 
tus  ;  who  saith,  "  Penus  vocabatur,  locus  tiltimus  in  eede 
Vestae,  tegetibus  septus,"  &c.  Into  this  place  none  but  the 
Vestal  virgins  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  might  go;  as  Lip- 
sius  observes  in  his  Syntagma  de  Vesta  et  Vestalibus,  cap.  4. 

Ver.  35.  And  thou  shall  set  the  table  without  the  veil,  &c.] 
This  verse  only  directs  how  the  table  and  the  candlestick 
(which  were  ordered  to  be  made,  xxv.  23.  31.)  should  be  set 
in  the  holy  place,  which  was  without  the  veil;  one  of  them 
on  the  south  side,  and  the  other  on  the  north  side  over 
against  it.  But  whether  in  the  middle  of  the  holy  place,  or 
more  towards  the  upper  end,  is  not  said. 

Ver.  36.  And  thou  shall  make  a  hanging  for  the  door  of 
the  tent.]  Now  directions  are  given  about  the  entrance  of 
the  tabernacle ;  before  which  he  orders  a  curtain  to  be  hung. 
Which  may  be  called  ihe  first  veil,  with  respect  to  that  be- 
forementioned,  (ver.  31.)  which  the  apostle  calls  the  second, 
(Heb.  ix.  3.) 

Of  blue  and  purple,  &c.]  Concerning  these  colours,  see 
xxv.  5.  and  concerning _^ne  twined  linen,  xxviii.  6. 

Wrought  with  needle-work.]  This  was  not  such  curious 
work  as  that  which  we  translate  cunning  work,  (ver.  31.) 
which  was  in  the  other  veil,  before  the  most  holy  place. 
(See  xxxviii.  39.) 

Besides  this,  Josephus  saith  there  was  another  veil  of 
linen  to  defend  it  from  the  injury  of  the  weather ;  which 
was  wont  to  be  drawn  aside  upon  festivals,  that  the  people 
might  see  the  beauty  of  this  first  veil.  And  indeed  it  is  very 
probable,  that  some  curtain  or  other  was,  in  bad  weather 
at  least,  hung  before  it,  to  secure  it ;  as  the  covering  of 
skins  was  over  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle. 


Ver.  37.  And  thou  shall  make  for  the  hanging  five  pillars 
of  shittim-icood.]  These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  disposed 
in  this  manner :  two  of  them  were  placed  at  each  comer, 
which,  if  they  took  up  a  cubit,  then  the  other  three  being 
placed  at  an  equal  distance,  made  four  spaces,  each  of  two 
cubits  (t.  e.  a  yard)  wide :  at  which  the  priests  entered, 
when  they  went  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary. 

And  overlay  them  with  gold.]  It  is  not  certain  whether 
with  plates  of  gold,  or  only  gilded.  But  it  appears  from  the 
thirty-sixth  chap.  ult.  (where  we  read  of  the  execution  of 
this  command)  that  by  pillars  are  here  to  be  understood 
only  the  chapiters  of  them,  which  were  all  gilded  ;  and  the 
pillars  themselves  had  only  fillets  or  hoops  of  gold  about 
them,  in  several  parts  of  them. 

And  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold.]  As  those  for  the  other 
veil  were.  (See  ver.  32.) 

And  thou  shall  cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them.]  Their 
bases  on  which  they  stood  were  meaner  than  those  for  the 
pillars  on  which  the  second  veil  hung ;  for  they  were  of  sil- 
ver, as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  house  was,  (ver.  25. 
32.) 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  -oLiVU  thou  shall  make  an  altar.]  Of  burnt-offer- 
ing, as  it  is  explained  xxxviii.  1.  And  the  Hebrew  word 
mizbeach,  properly  signifies  that  upon  which  sacrifices  were 
slain  and  offered. 

Of  shittim-wood.]  What  sort  of  wood  this  was,  see 
xxv.  6. 

Five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad,  &c.]  It  was  two 
yards  and  a  half  square  (according  to  the  common  notion 
of  a  cubit)  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it. 

And  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three  cubits.]  Being  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  height  from  the  ground,  the  priest  (as  Fortuna- 
tus  Scacchus  observes)  who  ministered  at  it  was  half  a  yard 
above  it ;  the  common  stature  of  a  man  being  four  cubits, 
i.  e.  two  yards,  (Sacr.  Elaeo.  Myroth.  ii.  cap.  65.)  It  is  not 
said  how  thick  the  wood  was  of  which  this  frame  (as  I 
may  call  it)  was  made  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  hollow 
within,  that  the  grate  mentioned  ver.  4.  might  hang  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

Ver.  2.  And  thou  shall  make  the  horns  of  it  upon  the  four 
comers  thereof]  The  Hebrew  word  kerem,  which  properly 
signifies  a  horn,  signifies  also  an  eminent  or  high  place ;  as 
in  Isa.  V.  1.  God  saith  he  had  planted  a  vineyard  in  a 
fruitful  hill;  where  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  are,  m  a  horn 
of  the  son  of  oil.  From  whence  it  signifies  a  pinnacle,  or 
spire  rising  up  from  any  building,  as  these  horns  did  from 
the  altar,  for  the  ornament  of  it.  Some  will  have  it  that 
they  were  useful  also  to  tie  the  sacrifices  to  it,  (which  they 
gather  from  Psalm  cxviii.  27.)  and  that  they  were  of  the 
fashion  of  oxen  or  rams'  horns.  Fortunatus  Scacchus  con- 
tends earnestly  for  this,  in  his  Myrothec.  ii.  Sacr.  Elaeo- 
chrysm,  cap.  65.  such  horns  being  much  in  use  in  the  an- 
cient religion,  as  appears  (he  observes)  from  the  altars  of 
the  gentiles.  And  yet  he  confesses  in  the  sixty-ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  same  book,  that  such  kind  of  straight  pinnacles  as 
I  mentioned  before,  after  the  manner  of  obelisks  (as  his 
words  are),  were  more  convenient  for  the  putting  of  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  round  about  them,  as  is  required 
,  Lev.  xvi.  18. 
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His  horns  shall  be  of  the  same.]  These  spires  seem  to  have 
been  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood  with  the  cor- 
ners of  the  altar. 

And  thou  shall  overlay  it  with  brass.]  Some  think  it  was 
overlaid  with  brass,  not  only  without  but  within ;  that  the 
fire  which  burnt  in  the  grate  might  not  take  hold  of  the 
wood.  To  prevent  which,  others  fancied  it  was  lined  with- 
in with  unhewn  stone :  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such 
thin<' ;  and  it  was  unnecessary,  if  the  brass  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  secure  the  wooden 
frame  of  the  altar. 

Ver.  3.  And  thov.  shalt  make  his  pans.]  The  Hebrew  word 
siroth  signifies  pots  as  well  as  pans;  but  here  is  determined 
to  the  latter  sense,  by  the  use  of  them,  which  here  follows. 

To  receive  his  ashes.]  Or  rather,  to  carry  out  the  ashes 
which  fell  from  the  altar  upon  the  earth ;  and  being  taken 
up,  were  put  into  these  pans  to  be  carried  into  a  clean 
place,  (Lev.  iv.  12.)  Fortunatus  Scacchus  hath  adventured 
to  delineate  the  form  of  them  in  the  book  beforementioned, 
cap.  73. 

And  his  shovels.]  The  Hebrew  word  hajahim  properly 
signifies  beesoms  or  brooms ;  but  here  is  rightly  translated 
shovels,  by  which,  being  made  of  brass,  the  ashes  under  the 
altar  were  scraped  together  on  a  heap,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  pans. 

And  his  basons.]  The  principal  use  of  these  vessels  was 
to  receive  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  which  was  to  be 
sprinkled  as  the  law  directed :  for  the  Hebrew  word  miz- 
rakoth  carries  this  signification  in  it.  Besides  which.  Fort. 
Scacchus  thinks  they  served  for  the  mixture  of  the  oil  with 
fine  flour  and  frankincense,  which  were  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar.  For  when  any  man  offered  a  meat-otfering,  the  priest 
was  to  take  a  handful  of  the  flour  and  of  the  oil,  with  all 
the  frankincense,  as  God's  part,  to  be  consumed  on  the  al- 
tar ;  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  some  vessel  wherein 
these  were  brought  to  the  priest,  as  the  law  requires,  (Lev. 
ii.  1,  2.) 

And  his  flesh-hooks.]  Oi  forks,  as  the  word  mizlegoth  may 
be  translated ;  which  Fort.  Scacchus  thinks  were  in  the 
form  of  a  trident.  With  which  they  stirred  up  the  fire ;  and 
also  ordered  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  if  any  chanced  to 
lie  out  of  it,  and  put  them  into  it,  that  every  bit  might  be 
surely  consumed. 

And  his  fire-pans.]  These  are  commonly  taken  for  dishes 
or  censers,  in  which  the  priest  carried  burning  coals  from 
the  altar  into  the  sanctuary,  to  ofier  incense  upon  the  golden 
altar.  But  the  abovenamed  Fort.  Scacchus  thinks  they 
did  not  minister  in  the  holy  place  with  brazen  censers ;  and 
therefore  takes  these  fire-pans  for  a  larger  sort  of  vessel, 
wherein  the  sacred  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven  was 
kept  burning,  whilst  they  cleansed  the  altar  and  the  grate 
from  the  coals  and  ashes,  and  when  this  altar  was  to  be 
carried  from  one  place  to  another,  as  it  was  often  in  the 
wilderness,  (Myrothec.  ii.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm,  cap.  73.) 

Ver.  4.  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate.]  This  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  altar;  the  wood  being  laid  here,  and 
the  sacrifices  burnt  in  it.  Whence  the  Greeks  call  it  ia^aoa; 
which  was  the  name  the  heathen  gave  to  the  fire-place  upon 
their  altars,  as  we  learn  from  Jul.  Pollux.  The  figure  of 
it  was  round,  (as  Fort.  Scacchus  gathers  from  the  very 
name  in  HebrcAv ;  for  michbar  signifies  a  sieve),  but  grew 
less  and  less,  till  at  the  bottom  it  ended,  like  a  top, 


in  a  point.  So  he  describes  it  in  the  forenamed  "book, 
(cap.  71.) 

Of  ?iet-work.]  It  was  made  full  of  holes,  like  a  sieve,  or 
net  (and  thence  called  simply  the  net,  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  verse  and  in  the  next),  that  the  ashes  might  fall 
through  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  where  there  was 
a  door,  on  the  east  side,  to  open  and  take  out  the  ashes. 

Of  brass.]  The  metal  of  which  all  the  forenamed  things 
were  made,  and  thealtar  itself  was  overlaid. 

And  upon  the  net.]  i.  e.  The  grate  full  of  holes,  as  was 
said  before. 

Thou  shalt  make  four  brazen  rings.]  The  use  of  which 
was  double ;  first,  that  by  them  it  might  be  hung  upon  the 
altar :  and  then,  when  it  was  to  be  cleansed,  or  removed  in 
their  travels,  it  might  by  them  be  taken  off. 

In  the  four  corners  thereof]  This  seems  to  overthrow 
what  I  now  said  of  its  circular  figure :  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Moses  doth  not  use  the  same  word  here,  which 
he  doth  when  he  speaks  of  the  four  corners  of  the  altar, 
which  he  calls  pinoth,  (ver.  2.)  but  calls  these  only  ketzoth, 
which  may  be  better  translated  the  extremities  of  it,  as  the 
said  Fort.  Scacchus  hath  noted. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  compass  of  the  al- 
tar beneath.]  Some  have  fancied  that  this  grate  was  placed 
only  at  the  top  of  the  altar :  but  that  doth  not  agree  with 
these  directions,  which  only  place  it  beneath,  in  the  hollow 
part  of  the  altar  (called  in  the  Hebrew  carcob,  which  sig- 
nifies, as  R.  Solomon  saith,  any  thing  that  is  round,  and  is 
by  us  translated  the  compass),  but  so  much  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  altar,  that  it  was  even  to  the  midst  of  it,  as  it  here 
follows. 

That  the  net  may  be  even  to  -the  midst  of  the  altar.]  This 
shews  the  depth  of  the  grate  to  have  been  a  cubit  and  a 
half:  for  the  altar  being  three  cubits  high,  (ver.  1.)  and  the 
bottom  of  this  being  even  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  it  must 
hang  down  half  way  to  the  ground,  and  consequently  be  a 
cubit  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  it  to  the  bottom.  So  that 
this  grate  seems  to  have  been  made  like  to  a  furnace,  full 
of  holes  round  about,  as  well  as  below;  and  perhaps  was 
hung  by  chains,  in  the  rings  beforementioned,  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar. 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  for  the  altar,  &c.] 
Of  such  a  length,  that  they  might  be  laid  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  priests ;  and  the  altar,  when  they  carried  it, 
hang  between  them. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  staves  shall  be  put  into  the  rings.]  Be- 
sides the  rings  for  the  grate,  there  were  others  (it  appears 
by  this)  in  the  altar  itself,  into  which  the  staves  were  to  be 
put  when  it  was  to  be  removed. 

And  the  staves  shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar  to 
bear  it.]  It  is  plain  by  this,  that  the  staves  were  not  put 
into  the  rings  of  the  grate  (which  was  within  the  hollow 
part  of  the  altar),  unless  we  imagine,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  doth, 
that  the  rings  of  the  grate  came  through  the  frame  of  the 
altar,  and  hung  out  on  the  sides  of  it ;  so  that  the  frame  and 
the  grate  were  carried  together.  But,  besides  other  ob- 
jections against  this,  from  the  different  form  of  the  grate 
and  the  altar,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  carried 
together,  and  not  separate  one  from  another ;  especially  if 
we  conceive  the  grate  to  have  been  carried  with  the  fire 
still  burning  on  it ;  which  would  have  immediately  con- 
sumed the  purple  cloth,  wherewith  the  altar  was  to  be  co- 
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vered,  when  they  removed  it,  (Numb.  iv.  13.)  But  the  fire- 
pans belorcmeiitioned,  (vcr.  3.)  it  is  probable,  as  I  noted 
there,  received  the  fire  out  of  the  grate :  and  then,  it  being 
cleansed  from  the  ashes,  was  carried  together  with  the  al- 
tar, to  which  it  was  fastened  by  its  rings ;  a  purple  cloth 
being  spread  over  both. 

Ver.  8.  Hollow  with  boards  shall  thou  make  it.]  Other- 
wise the  grate  could  not  have  been  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  is 
before  ordered,  (ver.  5.) 

And  it  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount.]  Of  this  also  he  had 
a  model  set  before  him,  as  he  had  of  other  things.  (See 
XXV.  9.  40.) 

So  shall  they  make  it.]  By  that  pattern  he  was  to  direct 
the  workmen  to  make  it. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shall  make  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.] 
The  Hebrew  word  cliatzar  properly  signifies  a  green  field 
or  close.  Such  was  this  place,  uncovered  in  the  open  air, 
but  enclosed  with  pillars  and  hangings ;  which  made  it  such 
a  place  as  we  call  a  court-yard  before  a  house.  In  this 
court  stood  the  tabernacle,  or  dwelling-house  of  God :  not 
just  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  towards  the  upper  end.  And 
here  the  altar  of  bumt-oftering  stood,  between  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  lower  end  of  the  court :  and  the  laver,  wherein 
they  washed,  stood  on  the  side  of  the  altar.  David  speaks 
of  more  courts  than  one,  (Psal.  Ixv.  5.  Ixxxiv.  3.)  but 
Moses  made  only  one,  into  which  the  priests  came  to  ofier 
sacrifice.  Whether  the  people  were  admitted  into  it  is  not 
certain :  if  they  were,  it  could  contain  no  great  number ; 
and  they  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  the  priests,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  court;  and  were  separated  by  some 
bounds  or  other,  as  they  were  in  aftertimes  when  they  came 
into  Canaan.  Where  being  settled,  and  the  tabernacle  fixed 
in  Shiloh,  the  Hebrews  say  it  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  as 
well  as  with  hangings :  and  then,  it  is  likely,  a  distinct  court 
was  made  for  the  people ;  at  least  it  was  so  in  David's 
time,  as  the  places  abovementioned  prove.  And  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  we  read  plainly  of  more  courts  than 
one,  (1  Kings  vi.  36.  vii.  12.  2Chron.  iv.  9.  xxxiii.  5.) 
viz.  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  the  court  of  the  people. 
Unto  which,  in  the  temple  of  Herod,  after  the  captivity, 
was  added  a  third,  the  court  of  the  women. 

For  the  south  side  southward.]  It  was  to  have  two 
large  sides,  as  the  tabernacle  had  ;  whose  south  side  being 
first  ordered  to  be  made,  (xxvi.  18.)  so  is  the  same  side  of 
the  court. 

There  shall  be  hangings  for  the  court  of  fine  twined  linen.] 
What  fine  linen  and  twined  were,  see  xxv.  6.  xxviii.  6. 
These  hangings  were  not  curiously  embroidered  with 
flowers,  as  those  of  the  tabernacle  were,  (xxvi.l.)  but  were 
made  of  simple  fine  six-threaded  linen. 

Of  a  hundred  cubits  long,  for  one  side.]  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  length  of  the  court  was  a  hundred  cubits,  or 
fifty  yards,  though  of  yards  longer  than  ours,  as  I  have  said 
before,  xxv.  10.    (See  ver.  18.) 

Ver,  10.  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof]  These  are 
thought  by  most  to  be  made  of  shittim-wood. 

And  their  twenty  sockets  shall  be  of  brass.]  The  pillars 
were  placed  five  cubits  distant  from  each  other,  upon  bases 
of  brass,  which  were  more  firm  and  lasting  than  wood. 

The  hooks  of  the  pillars.]  These  were,  like  our  tenters, 
to  hang  the  curtains  of  the  court  upon.  See  xxvi,  32.  con- 
cerning the  word  vave, 


And  their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver.]  The  Hebrew  word 
chuschuk  properly  signifies  a  circle :  but  whether  these 
were  thin  hoops  of  silver,  or  only  fillets  (as  we  translate 
it),  or  silver  twist,  is  uncertain.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  plain 
from  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,  that  the  heads  of  the  pil- 
lars, into  which  the  hooks  were  fastened,  were  silvered 
over. 

Ver.  11.  And  likewise  for  the  north  side,  &c.]  Here  are 
the  very  same  directions  given  for  the  hangings,  pillars, 
bases,  &c.  of  this  side  of  the  court,  which  are  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  the  former. 

Ver.  12.  And  for  the  breadth  of  the  court,  on  the  west 
side,  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty  cubits.  Sec]  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  court  was  as  long  again  as  it  was  wide,  there 
being  hangings  but  of  half  the  length  for  the  west  end,  and 
only  half  so  many  pillars  and  sockets. 

Ver.  13.  The  breadth  of  the  court  on  the  east  side,  &cj 
This  end  was  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  west  end. 

Ver.  14.  The  hangings  of  one  side  of  the  gale  shall  be 
fifteen  cubits,  &c.]  The  hangings  of  this  end  of  the  court 
were  divided,  because  there  was  to  be  a  gate ;  the  entrance 
into  the  court  being  at  the  east  end.  Each  side  of  the  gate 
consisted  of  fifteen  cubits ;  and  accordingly  the  hangings 
were  of  that  length,  upon  three  pillars  on  each  side,  as  this 
verse  and  the  next  direct. 

Ver.  16.  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  be  a  hanging 
of  twenty  cubits.]  The  entrance  being  twenty  cubits  wide, 
if  we  add  to  them  the  fifteen  cubits  which  were  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  they  make  in  all  fifty  cubits  ;  which 
was  the  breadth  of  the  east  end  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of 
the  west,  (ver.  12,  13.) 

Of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  &c.]  Concerning  all 
this,  see  xxv.  5.  And  here  only  observe,  that  the  hangings 
of  the  gate  were  far -richer  than  of  the  rest  of  the  court: 
which  were  merely  of  fine  twined  linen,  (ver.  9.)  but  these 
of  several  other  beautiful  colours,  and  adorned  with  that 
work  they  called  rokem,  which  we  translate  needle-work. 
What  that  was,  see  xxxviii.  39. 

And  their  pillars  shall  be  four,  and  their  sockets  foi(r.] 
Proportionable  to  those  on  each  side  of  the  gate ;  which 
were  three  for  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits,  (ver.  14,  15.)  as 
these  were /our  for  hangings  of  twenty. 

Ver.  17.  All  the  pillars  round  about  the  court  shall  be 
filleted  with  silver.]  Those  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  south  and  north  sides. 

Their  hooks  shall  be  of  silver,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.] 
As  was  before  directed,  (ver.  10, 11.) 

Ver.  18.  The  length  of  the  court,  &c.]  Here  all  the  di- 
mensions of  the  court  are  put  together:  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  hangings,  (ver. 
9.  12,  &c.)  but  here  are  expressly  determined;  together 
with  the  height,  which  was  not  at  all  intimated  before ;  and 
now  appointed  to  be  five  cubits,  i.  e.  two  yards  and  a  half, 
of  larger  measure  than  ours.  So  that  the  tabernacle  might 
be  plainly  seen  by  the  people  ;  for  it  was  as  high  again  as 
the  walls  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  that  encompassed  it. 

Of  twined  linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.]  This  seems 
to  be  a  brief  repetition  of  what  was  said  before  concern- 
ing the  hangings,  and  the  pillars  which  stood  on  bases 
of  brass. 

Ver.  19.  All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the  service 
thereof]  This  is  also  a  repetition  in  general  of  what  was 
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said  before,  particularly  ver.  3.  for  all  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  tabernacle  itself  were  of  gold,  as  we  read  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter. 

And  all  the  pins  thereof. 1  The  tabernacle  had  nothing  of 
brass  in  the  fabric  of  it,  but  the  bases  of  the  pillars  at  the 
entrance,  (xxvi.  37)  and  therefore  these  pins,  I  suppose, 
belong  to  them,  whereby  the  pillars  were  fastened  in  their 
sockets. 

And  all  the  pins  of  the  court  shall  be  of  brass.^  These 
brazen  pins  were  struck  into  the  ground  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot 
understands  it),  that  the  hangings,  which  were  tied  to  them 
by  cords,  might  be  kept  from  flying  up  at  the  bottom. 

Ver.  20.  And  thou  shall  command  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  bring  thee  pure  oil-olive  beaten.']  Not  squeezed 
out  by  a  press,  or  by  a  mill  (for  such  was  full  of  sediment 
and  dregs),  but  which  run  freely  from  the  olives,  being 
bruised  with  a  pestle. 

For  the  light.]  In  the  golden  candlestick,  (xxv.  37.) 

To  cause  the  lamp  to  burn  always.]  Sufficient  to  keep  the 
lamp  always  burning.  Some  imagine  that  it  did  not  burn 
day  and  night,  but,  being  lighted  every  evening,  went  out  in 
the  morning.  And  there  are  some  places  which  seem  to 
favour  this  opinion,  particularly  1  Sam.  iii.  3.  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  lamp  going  out,  viz.  in  the  morning. 
See  also  2  Chron.  xiii.  11.  where  we  read  of  setting  the 
lamps  to  bum  every  evening :  which  seems  to  signify  that 
they  did  not  bum  in  the  day.  But  Josephus,  who  was  a 
priest  and  could  not  but  know,  and  had  no  reason  to  tell 
a  lie,  saith  they  burnt  day  and  night.  And  indeed  it  was 
but  necessary ;  for  otherwise  the  priest  must  have  minis- 
tered in  the  dark,  at  the  altar  of  incense,  before  the  Divine 
Majesty,  who  kept  a  table  in  the  sanctuary,  which  required 
light;  for  nobody  feasts  in  darkness.  And  therefore  R. 
Levi,  of  Barcelona,  (Praecept.  xcviii.)  saith,  God  com- 
manded a  lamp  should  always  burn  in  the  sanctuary  for 
the  honour  and  majesty  of  it ;  there  being  no  light  con- 
veyed to  it  otherways.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  there 
were  not  so  many  of  the  lamps  burning  in  the  day  as  in 
the  night,  when  all  the  seven  lamps  were  lighted  :  some  of 
which  were  put  out  in  the  morning,  and  lighted  again  in 
the  evening.  So  Josephus  saith  expressly,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq. 
cap.  9.)  "  Three  burnt  all  day  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
rest  were  lighted  in  the  evening." 

Ver.  21.  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  without  the 
veil.]  That  is,  the  second  veil,  which  was  before?  the  most 
holy  place. 

Which  is  before  the  testimony.]  Tliat  is,  the  ark  of  the 
testimony.    (See  xxv.  21,  22.) 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  evening  to  morn- 
ing before  the  Lord.]  As  direction  is  more  fully  given, 
XXX.  7,  8. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  fm-  ever,  &c.]  See  xxxviii.  43. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1.  J3.ND  take  thou  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sotis 
with  him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel.]  Here  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  designed  to  the  priest's  office :  and  after- 
ward (xxxii.  19.)  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  were  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  by  a  noble  act  of  zeal  which  they  performed. 
And  at  last  (Numb.  i.  51.  and  many  other  places)  it  was 
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made  capital  for  any  one  else  to  officiate  at  the  tabernacle, 
but  they  only. 

That  he  may  minister  unto  me.]  Attend  on  me  as  my  ser- 
vant in  my  court.  For  cohen  signifies  one  that  serves  in 
ministerio  honorabili,  in  an  honourable  office,  as  appears 
from  Job  xii.  19.  Therefore  David's  sons  are  called  by 
this  name,  (2  Sam.  viii.  18.)  and  it  was  given  to  the  priests: 
"  quatenus  fuerunt  primarii  Dei  ministri,"  as  they  were 
the  principal  ministers  of  God;  as  Junius  observes  upon 
Gen.  xli.  45. 

In  the  priest's  office.]  Wheresoever  there  hath  been  any 
religion  there  have  been  priests ;  whose  office  it  peculiarly 
was,  to  minister  unto  God  in  the  service  belonging  to  him. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  we  read  of  any  constituted  in  Israel 
by  a  Divine  appointment ;  at  least,  the  priesthood  was  not 
confined  to  the  particular  family  of  Aaron,  who  was  made 
high-priest,  and  his  sons  priests  of  a  lower  order.  Some 
heathens  imitated  this,  by  continuing  the  priesthood  in  a 
certain  family.  For  Plato  says,  there  were  in  some  places 
irargiai  hpocrvvai,  both  of  men  and  women ;  which  in  the 
founding  of  a  city  he  would  not  have  a  lawgiver  alter;  but 
where  there  was  no  such  constitution  he  would  have  an- 
nual priests,  and  none  but  grave  men  of  sixty  years  of  age 
put  into  the  office,  (lib.  vi.  de  Leg.  p.  759.) 

Even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons.]  These  were  all  the  males  in  this  family  at 
present,  whose  descendants  in  future  ages  were  all  priests. 

Ver,  2.  And  thou  shall  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron 
thy  brother.]  If  very  good  authors  did  not  affirm  it,  we 
should  scarce  think  it  credible,  that  the  priests  among 
some  of  the  ancient  heathens  ofi'ered  sacrifices  to  their 
gods  naked.  Particularly  the  old  Arabians,  as  Hottinger 
observes  in  his  Histor.  Orientalis,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  But  such 
filthiness  was  abhorred  by  most  people,  whose  priests  were 
not  only  clothed,  but  performed  their  service  at  the  altar  in 
a  peculiar  habit.  So  that  there  is  scarce  any  author,  who 
treats  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  priests  of  the  heathen,  that 
doth  not  speak  of  their  garments  also.  As  Moses  here  in 
the  first  institution  of  the  priesthood  among  the  Jews,  to 
ofier  peculiar  sacrifices  at  God's  house,  takes  a  special 
care,  by  the  Divine  direction,  about  their  vestments. 
Which  the  Hebrew  doctors  think  so  inseparable  from  the 
priesthood,  that  they  fancy  Adam,  Abel,  and  Cain,  did  nqt 
sacrifice  without  them.    (See  Gen.  iii.  22.) 

They  are  called  holy,  because  they  might  be  worn  by 
none  but  them,  and  by  them  only  when  they  ministered 
unto  God. 

For  Aaron  thy  brother.]  The  high-priest  had  some  gar- 
ments peculiar  to  himself,  which  none  of  the  other  priests 
might  wear.  They  were  four ;  the  breast-plate,  the  robe, 
the  ephod,  and  the  plate  of  gold.  There  were  four  more  he 
also  wore,  but  they  were  common  to  him  with  the  other 
priests,  viz.  the  coat,  the  drawers,  the  girdle,  and  the  bon- 
net. Their  bonnets,  indeed,  and  his  mitre,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  ;  yet  they  are  not  considered  by  the  Jews  as  dis- 
tinct vestments,  being  both  coverings  of  the  head.  And  they 
make  account  the  high-priest  never  wore  at  any  one  time 
above  eight  sorts  of  garments ;  nor  the  lower  above  four. 
This  is  the  universal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  and  I 
cannot  give  any  account  why  Grotius  mentions  only  seven 
garments  of  the  high-priest  (reckoning  the  golden  plate  for 
one),  which  he  will  have  to  answer  unto  the  seven  lamp^ 
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in  the  candlestick.  For  it  is  evident  by  this  very  chapter 
he  wore  eight,  viz.  the  ephod,  (ver.  8.)  tlie  breast-plate, 
(ver.  16)  the  robe,  (ver.  31.)  the  plate  of  gold,  (ver.  36.) 
the  embroidered  coat,  the  girdle,  and  the  mitre,  (ver.  39.) 
which  are  all  ordered  for  Aaron  the  high-priest :  and  after- 
ward (ver.  42,  43.)  breeches  are  ordered  for  him  as  well  as 
his  sons,  which  make  up  the  number  of  eight. 

For  glory  and  for  beauty.]  To  make  their  office  more 
respected,  and  strike  men  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  whose  ministers  they  saw  appear  in  such  gran- 
deur. For  this  and  the  foregoing  precepts  (as  Maimo- 
nides  observes)  were  given  to  render  the  sanctuary  of 
God  more  august  and  magnificent :  for  which  end  he  mag- 
nified the  dignity  of  those  who  ministered  there ;  and  not 
only  separated  them  from  other  men,  but  ordered  them 
to  be  clothed  in  beautiful  and  precious  garments,  that  they 
might  appear  there  like  men  of  honour,  (More  Nevoch. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  45.)  unto  which  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  well 
adds,  (Prsecept.  xcix.)  that  by  these  glorious  garments 
the  priests  were  put  in  mind  of  their  dignity,  and  admo- 
nished to  perform  the  Divine  service  with  a  spirit  suit- 
able to  the  greatness  of  Him  unto  whom  they  were  con- 
secrated. It  may  be  fit  for  me  also  to  add,  that  there 
being  two  sorts  of  garments  which  the  high-priest  wore 
(those  they  called  white,  and  those  they  called  golden), 
both  of  them  were  very  rich,  and  made  him  look  gloriously ; 
whether  the  materials,  or  the  colours,  or  the  art  wherewith 
they  were  made,  be  regarded ;  as  will  appear  in  the  parti- 
cular account  which  is  given  of  them  in  this  chapter.  (See 
ver.  40.) 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are  wise-heart- 
ed.] So  the  Hebrews  call  those  who  had  extraordinary  skill 
in  any  art :  according  to  the  ancient  opinion,  which  made 
the  heart  the  seat  of  the  mind. 

Whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom.^  Endued 
with  singular  skill.  For  the  word  iitach,  in  Scripture,  sig- 
nifies a  gift  of  God:  whereby  they  who  had  it  performed 
what  they  undertook  excellently.  And  mechanical  arts  are 
called  wisdom,  as  well  as  higher  sciences:  so  St.  Paul 
calls  himself  a  wise  master-builder.  Which  was  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Avorld  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  as 
Caperus  observes,  (in  his  Apotheosis  Homeri,  p.  119.)  out 
of  Georgius  Diaconus's  preface  to  Aristotle's  Logic,  and 
out  of  Nichomachus  Gerasinus,  whose  words  are  very  re- 
markable :  "  When  all  before  Pythagoras  were  called  by 
the  common  name  of  So^oi,  even  builders  of  houses,  and 
curriers  of  leather,  and  pilots,  koI  ctTrXwe  6  r^;^vtjc  nvoc  kuX 
Sttfuovpyiag  tixirttpog,  and,  in  general,  every  one  that  was 
skilful  in  any  art  or  public  work,  that  philosopher  denied 
this  name  to  them."  Notwithstanding  which,  some  authors, 
in  aftertimes,  still  observed  the  ancient  use:  insomuch 
that  ^lian  calls  fishermen,  who  understood  their  art  well, 
<ro^o^  tQv  aXiiwv,  (lib.  i.  de  Animal,  cap.  2.)  and  Lucius 
calls  Perilaus,  <TO(f>bv  x<i^i^^<i>  <^  '<^'*fi  brazier :  and  Aristotle 
himself  observes  that  Phidias  was  called  XtSoupyov  ao(j>bv, 
a  wise  stone-cutter,  (lib.  v.  Moral,  ad  Eudemum.)  Nor  were 
the  Latins  strangers  to  this  language  (as  Cuperus  shews 
in  the  same  place),  which  is  here  used  by  Moses ;  whose  en- 
tire sense  in  these  words  is  this :  that  the  men  here  spoken 
of,  *'  being  very  skilful  of  themselves  in  their  several  arts, 
their  skill  was  so  increased  by  God's  special  gift,  that  they 
became  marvellous  artists." 


That  they  make  Aaron's  garments.]  They  were  first  em- 
ployed in  making  garments  ?ar  Aaron;  which  were  the 
most  costly,  and  required  most  care  in  the  work  about 
them.  The  principal  of  these  excellent  artists  were  Beza- 
leel  and  Aholiab,  (xxxi.  1,  2,  &c.) 

To  consecrate  him.]  To  be  put  on  at  his  consecration, 
(xxix.  5,  6,  8cc.) 

That  he  may  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.]  For 
without  these  garments  he  might  not  minister.  Whence 
that  common  saying  in  the  Talmud,  concerning  the  priests, 
"While  they  are  clothed  in  their  garments  they  are  priests; 
when  they  want  them,  they  are  not  priests."  Which  Mai- 
monidcs  expresses  thus :  When  they  are  clothed  in  their 
garments  their  priesthood  is  upon  them ;  when  they  are 
not  clothed  with  them,  their  priesthood  is  not  upon  them. 
That  is,  they  might  no  more  perform  Divine  service  than 
mere  laymen.  Whence  it  was,  that  under  the  second  tern-- 
pie  (when  they  wanted  the  holy  oil  to  anoint  him),  the  high- 
priest  was  made  merely  by  clothing  him  with  the  fore- 
named  eight  garments.  And  as  they  might  not  minister 
without  these,  so  they  might  not  add  any  other  to  them : 
if  they  did,  their  ministry  was  unlawful.  For  which  reason 
they  might  not  wear  gloves  on  their  hands,  or  shoes  on 
their  feet :  for  from  their  knees  (to  which  their  breeches 
reached)  to  their  feet,  they  were  naked ;  only  their  coats  in 
some  sort  covered  their  legs.  But  they  stood  barefoot  in  the 
sanctuary  while  they  ministered.  We  do  not  find,  indeed, 
that  God  any  where  forbade  them  to  minister  in  shoes ;  but 
they  being  not  commanded,  when  God  orders  them  other 
vestments,  particularly  bonnets  for  their  heads,  and  saith 
here  expressly,  these  are  the  garments  thou  shalt  make,  that 
Aaron  fnay  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office;  the  Jews 
thence  concluded,  that  God  intended  they  should  use  no 
other,  and  not  so  much  as  any  thing  on  their  feet  in  the 
sanctuary.  And  this  out  of  reverence  to  that  holy  place  ; 
as  Moses  was  commanded  to  put  off  his  shoes,  because  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  that  ground  where  he  stood. 

Which  to  me  is  an  argument,  that  Moses  did  not  intend 
to  come  as  near  to  the  Egyptian  rites  as  he  might  with 
safety,  but  rather  to  oppose  them.  For  their  priests  had 
iiroSjVaTa/SiijSXtvaon  their  feet,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  (lib. 
ii.  cap.  7.)  And  so  the  priests  of  several  other  nations  mi- 
nistered in  shoes  of  several  kinds :  though  others,  it  is 
certain,  ministered  barefoot;  particularly  the  priests  of 
Diana  at  Castobala,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  lib.  xii.  Aud  no- 
thing is  more  known  than  that  saying  of  Pythagoras,  avu- 
TToSrjroc  ^w  Koi  7rpo<TKvv£t,  sacrifice  and  worship  unshod:  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  priests,  putting  ofi"  their  shoes  when 
they  came  to  the  temple,  as  the  Jews  did. 

Ver.  4.  And  these  are  the  garments  ivhich  thou  shalt 
make,  &c.]  These  which  follow  were  the  principal  garments 
wherewith  the  high-priest  was  clothed :  besides  which  there 
was  a  plate  of  gold;  and  also  breeches,  common  to  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  priests. 

And  they  shall  make.]  The  skilful  men  beforementioned 
were  to  make  them  by  his  order  and  direction. 

Holy  garments.]  Which  none  should  wear  but  they.  (See 
ver.  2.) 

For  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons.]  Some  of  these 
were  peculiar  to  Aaron ;  others  of  them  common  to  him 
and  to  his  sons;  as  will  appear  in  the  particular  account 
which  is  given  of  them  afterward. 
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That  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.]  See 
ver.  3.  These  gannents  were  only  to  be  used  in  the  time 
of  their  ministration :  at  other  times  they  never  wore  them, 
but  were  then  habited  like  other  men;  as  Mr.  Selden 
proves,  (lib.  ii.  de  Succession,  cap.  7.)  and  at  large  con- 
firms, (lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  n.  3,  &c.) 

Ver.  5.  And  they.}  i.  e.  The  skilful  workmen  before- 
mentioned. 

Shall  take  gold,  &c.]  This  verse  directs  to  the  materials 
of  which  the  priests'  garments  were  to  be  made.  For 
though  these  five  words  denote  so  many  colours ;  yet  the 
first  word  and  the  last  (viz.  gold  and  fine  linen)  shew  the 
matter  also  is  included ;  from  which  colour  cannot  be  se- 
parated. And  as  for  the  matter  of  their  garments,  they 
were  made  either  of  woollen  or  linen ;  nothing  of  hair  or 
silk  being  used  in  their  contexture:  for  as  to  gold  and 
jewels,  they  were  rather  for  ornament,  than  for  the  making 
the  substance  of  the  garments.  So  all  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors, whose  maxim  is  this,  "  the  priests  are  not  clothed  in 
their  ministry  at  the  temple,  but  in  woollen  and  linen."  The 
matter  of  them,  indeed,  is  not  here  expressed  in  this  chap- 
ter, save  only  of  their  breeches,  which  are  ordered  to  be 
made  of  linen,  (ver.  42.)  But  in  xxxix.  27,  &c.  all  the 
garments  of  Aaron's  sons  are  expressly  said  to  be  made 
of  fine  linen ;  except  the  girdle,  which  was  partly  of  linen, 
partly  of  woollen.  The  garments  of  the  high-priest,  which 
the  Jews  called  white  garments,  were  certainly  made  of 
linen ;  and  his  girdle  also  was  of  the  same,  without  any 
mixture  of  woollen,  when  he  wore  those  garments  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  as  Braunius  shews,  (lib.  i.  de  Ves- 
titu  Sac.  Hebr.  cap.  7.) 

Gold.]  The  Hebrews  say  there  were  seven  sorts  of  gold, 
which  was  diversified  either  by  its  colour,  or  the  place 
from  which  it  came,  or  its  goodness.  But  that  which  was 
used  about  these  garments,  they  conclude  was  the  gold 
they  called  tahor,  which  we  translate  pure  gold,  (ver.  22. 
36.)  i.  e.  the  finest,  and  of  the  brightest  colour;  between  a 
yellow  and  red. 

And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet.]  Of  these  colours,  see 
XXV.  4. 

And  fine  linen.]  The  Hebrew  word  schesch  signifies  a 
pure  kind  of  fine  linen,  not  silk  (as  some  have  imagined), 
for  there  was  no  such  thing  known  in  Moses's  days.  It 
was  of  a  shining  white  colour ;  and  therefore  all  the  infe- 
rior priests  were  clothed  in  white,  their  gannents  being 
made  of  this.  And  such  were  all  the  garments  wherewith 
the  high-priest  entered  into  the  most  holy  place,  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation.  And  wheresoever  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  fine  linen,  and  mentions  no  colour,  we  arc  to  un- 
derstand white. 

Ver.  (J.  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod.]  We  retain  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  doth  not  express  the  form  of  this 
garment ;  but  the  next  verse  teaches  us  something  of  it ; 
that  it  was  a  short  garment,  which  hung  behind  upon  the 
shoulders  down  to  the  buttocks,  and  came  down  before 
upon  the  breast  and  the  belly.  It  consisted  of  three  parts  : 
that  which  covered  the  breast  and  the  back  (which  the  He- 
brews take  to  be  properly  called  the  ephod),  then  the  two 
shoulder-pieces,  which  came  up  from  the  arm-holes  to  the 
shoulders  (mentioned  in  the  next  verse),  and  then  the  girdle 
belongin,'  to  it,  (ver.  8.) 

Of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple.]  See  the  foregoing  verse. 


And  fine  twined  linen.]  Here  is  another  word  added  to 
schesch  (or  fine  linen),  which  is  maschzar.  Which  is  never 
joined  with  any  thing  but  schesch  in  all  the  Scripture;  and 
only  once  found  without  schesch,  which  is  to  be  understood, 
xxxix.  24.  It  is  thought  by  Maimonides,  and  other  He- 
brew doctors,  to  signify  linen  of  six  threads:  some  will 
have  it,  that  where  it  is  mentioned  alone  it  signifies  eight- 
threaded  linen. 

With  cunning  work.]  The  Hebrew  word  choscheb,  which 
we  translate  cunning,  signifies  the  most  artificial,  or  inge- 
nious sort  of  work ;  which  consisted  in  the  great  variety 
of  figures  and  colours  that  were  in  it ;  like  that  which  is 
sometimes  made  of  divers  birds'  feathers ;  as  J.  Braunius 
shews,  (lib.  i.  de  Vest.  Sacr.  Hebr.  cap.  17.) 

Ver.  7.  It  shall  have  the  tivo  shoulder-pieces  thereof] 
They  are  so  called,  because  they  covered  the  shoulders ; 
from  whence  the  LXX.  call  the  whole  ephod  by  the  name 
of  iTTWjufc-  The  Jews  think  they  were  woven  by  themselves, 
and  then  sewed  to  the  back  and  breast-pieces  with  a  needle. 
So  the  next  words  seem  to  them  to  signify. 

Joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof]  Which  Abarbinel  inter- 
prets in  this  manner:  the  ephod  shall  have  two  shoulder- 
pieces,  which,  being  made  by  themselves  separate  from  it, 
were  afterwards  sewed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  ephod. 
But  the  Hebrew  words,  if  they  be  examined,  import  no 
such  thing ;  but  run  thus,  it  shall  have  two  shoulder-pieces, 
joined  at  the  two  ends  of  it.  Now  they  might  be  joined  in 
the  very  weaving  of  it,  and  not  by  a  needle  afterward :  and 
so  they  were  in  all  probability,  as  Braunius  hath  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate. 

And  so  it  shall  be  joined  together.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are  no  more  but  these,  and  it  shall  be  joined  together: 
which  may  be  understood  of  the  coherence  of  the  fore-part 
and  hinder-part,  by  the  two  golden  buttons,  set  with  onyx- 
stones,  which  joined  them  together  on  the  shoulders. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.]  The  word 
choscheb,  which  we  translate  curious  girdle,  signifies  it  was 
of  such  artificial  work  as  the  ephod  itself  was.  And  it 
seems  to  have  been  two  strings  (as  we  may  call  them) 
which  went  out  of  each  side  of  it,  and  tied  it  to  their  bo- 
dies, under  their  arm-holes,  about  the  heart.  So  the  high- 
priest  had  two  girdles ;  that  belt  (as  we  may  call  it)  which 
tied  his  coat  to  him ;  and  this  girdle,  which  tied  the  fore- 
part and  hinder-part  of  the  ephod  together.  It  is  called 
the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  because  it  was  annexed  to  those 
two  cloths,  and  not  to  the  shoulder-pieces. 

Shall  be  of  the  same.]  Or,  out  of  it :  to  signify  that  the 
girdle  was  woven  together  with  the  ephod,  and  went  out  of 
it.     So  Jarchi  and  Abarbinel. 

According  to  the  work  thereof]  This  signifies  it  was  to 
be  made  of  the  same  matter,  and  woven  after  the  same 
manner,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  ephod  itself;  having 
all  those  five  colours  in  it,  mentioned  ver.  4.  and  here  re- 
peated  again. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shall  take  two  onyx-stones.]  Concern- 
ing the  onyx-stones,  see  Gen.  ii.  12. 

And  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.] 
The  princes  (as  Abarbinel  observes)  presented  Moses  with 
these  stones;  on  which  he  himself  did  not  engrave  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  some  person  skilful  in 
that  art.  For  it  is  expressly  called,  (ver.  11.)  the  work  of 
an  engraver  in  stone, 
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Ver.  10.  Six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the  other 
sLk  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their 
birth.]  The  six  eldest  on  that  stone  which  was  upon  the 
right  shoulder ;  and  the  six  younger  on  the  other  upon  the 
left :  as  several  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  expound  it :  parti- 
cularly Jarcbi,  with  whom  Josephus  agrees,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq. 
cap.  8.)  The  Talmudists,  indeed,  dispose  them  otherwise ; 
but  this  is  most  suitable  to  the  word  toledoth,  according  to 
their  generations,  or  their  birth,  as  we  render  the  latter  end 
of  the  verse. 

Ver.  11.  With  the  loork  of  an  engraver  in  stone.]  Done 
with  such  art  as  such  workmen  use. 

Like  tlie  engravings  of  a  signet.]  The  same  words  are 
used  again,  (ver.  3(j.)  where  he  speaks  of  the  engravings 
upon  the  plate  of  gold.  On  which  Abarbinel  saith  the 
letters  were  protuberant,  as  they  are  upon  coins,  or  upon 
wax  impressed  with  a  seal :  but  here  on  the  ephod  and  the 
breast-plate,  he  thinks  the  names  were  cut  deep  in  the 
stones,  as  letters  are  in  a  seal.  For  which  I  can  see  no 
reason,  the  words  being  the  very  same ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  letters  were  protuberant  in  the  one,  they  were  so  in  the 
other. 

Thou  shall  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold.]  The 
Hebrew  word  mischbetsoth,  which  we  translate  ouches,  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  the  Latin  word  funda ;  the  socket,  as  I 
may  say,  wherein  the  stones  were  set.  Both  which  made 
a  button;  not  of  a  round  figure,  but  something  like  a  lo- 
zenge, or,  as  Maimonides  expresses  it,  like  the  figure  of 
those  holes  that  are  in  the  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  called  reticulum.  (See  Jo.  Braunius  de 
Vest.  Sacr.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  n.  8.)  By  these  buttons 
the  hinder-part  of  the  ephod  was  fastened  to  the  fore-part 
upon  the  shoulders ;  and  the  breast-plate  also  hung  upon 
them  by  golden  chains. 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shall  put  the  two  stones  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ephod,  for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.]  This  is  explained  in  the  following  words, 
that  Aaron  might  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  his 
shoulders  for  a  memorial.  That  is,  might  remember  to  re- 
commend the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  unto  God,  when  he 
oflered  incense,  and  made  his  prayers  before  him.  Or,  for 
a  token,  that  he  appeared  before  God  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people  of  Israel. 

Others  will  have  this  memorial  refer  to  God,  before 
whom  he  presented  himself,  th^t  he  might  be  gracious  unto 
his  people,  when  the  high-priest  came  thus  attired,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  order,  to  pray  for  them ;  with  assurance  that 
he  would  be  mindful  of  them  all.  And  to  this  the  twenty- 
ninth  verse  seems  to  incline ;  where  the  same  is  said  to  be 
the  intention  of  engraving  their  names  upon  the  twelve 
stones  on  the  breast-plate.     (See  xxxix.  7.) 

Ver.  13.  And  thou  sfuilf  make  ouches  of  gold.]  See  ver.  11. 
where  the  word  mischbetsoth  is  explained. 

Ver.  14.  And  two  chains  of  pure  gold  at  the  ends,  &c.] 
These  chains  did  not  consist  of  many  little  rings,  but  of 
many  threads  or  wires  of  gold  twisted  together  like  a  rope. 
For  which  reason  Moses  adds,  ofwreathen  work  shall  thou 
make  them.  This  Bartenora  takes  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  word  piigbaloth  (which  we  translate  at  the  ends),  which 
he  expounds  cords  or  cables.  They  were  not,  saith  he, 
like  to  those  iron  chains  wherewith  prisoners  are  bound, 
consisting  of  several  joints;  but  twisted  of  golden  threads. 


till  they  were  as  thick  as  cords.  Others  think  migbaloth 
signifies  equal;  because  they  ^ere  of  an  equal  thickness, 
or  of  an  equal  length.  But  our  translation  also  may  be 
defended;  for  the  ends  of  them  were  annexed  to  the  rings 
of  the  breast-plate,  (ver.  24.)  But  as  these  chains  were 
annexed  at  one  end  to  the  rings  of  the  breast-plate,  so  at 
the  other  end  they  were  annexed  to  the  golden  buttons 
upon  the  shoulders;  so  that  the  breast-plate  hung  upon  the 
golden  buttons  by  the  chains. 

And  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the  ouches.]  Moses 
only  briefly  mentions  the  two  chains  in  this  place,  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ouches  in  the  ephod  served  for  the  support  of 
the  breast-plate,  by  these  two  chains ;  which  properly  be- 
longed to  that,  and  not  to  the  ephod,  as  Jarchi  observes. 
And  therefore,  after  directions  for  the  breast-plate  (which 
here  follow),  they  are  again  spoken  of  in  their  proper  place, 
(ver.  22.)  As  ver.  27.  there  are  two  golden  rings  spoken  of, 
which  belong  to  the  ephod ;  but  not  mentioned  till  then, 
because  by  these  rings  the  breast-plate  and  ephod  were 
knit  together. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shall  make  the  breast-plate.]  Next, 
after  the  ephod,  directions  are  given  for  the  choschen,  which 
we  translate  breast-plate ;  taking  it,  I  suppose,  to  come 
from  the  Hebrew  word  chazeh,  which  signifies  the  breast. 
For  by  the  change  of  a  letter  (which  is  not  unusual)  chos- 
chen may  well  be  thought  to  come  from  thence,  because  it 
lay  upon  the  breast  and  covered  it. 

Of  judgment.]  For  the  priest  wore  it,  when  he  went  to 
consult  the  Divine  Majesty  about  the  great  concerns  of 
their  religion  or  government ;  and  received  such  answers, 
as  directed  them  what  to  determine  in  dubious  cases,  either 
in  war  or  peace.  (See  ver.  29.) 
With  cunning  work.]  See  ver.  6. 

After  the  work  of  tJie  ephod  thou  shall  make  it,  &jc.]  It 
was  to  be  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the  ephod ;  and 
with  the  same  artifice,  as  it  here  follows. 

Ver.  16.  Four-square  shall  it  be,  being  doubled.]  The 
words  are  in  the  Hebrew,  four-square  shall  it  be  doubled. 
Which  are  to  be  thus  understood,  that  the  whole  piece  was 
not  square  till  it  was  doubled.  So  Maimonides.  It  was  a 
cubit  long  (i.  e.  two  spans)  and  its  breadth  a  span,  but  be- 
ing doubled  it  was  a  square  of  a  span,  both  in  length  and 
in  breadth.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  it  was  hollow; 
so  that  it  may  be  compared  to  one  of  our  purses  :  only  it 
doth  not  appear  whether  it  were  sewed  together  at  the 
sides,  or  on  one  side,  or  open  on  both  sides ;  though  it  is 
commonly  said  so  to  be.  But  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
doubled,  merely  that  it  might  be  stronger  to  bear  the  weight 
of  so  many  precious  stones,  and  of  the  rings  and  chains  ; 
not  that  it  might  have  any  thing  put  between  it. 

A  span  shall  be  the  length  tlvereof,  &c.]  This  is  just  the 
measure  of  a  man's  breast. 

Ver.  17.  And  thou  shall  set  it  in  settings  of  stones.]  Or, 
as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,^//  it  with  fillings  of  stones.  Which 
plainly  signifies  that  these  stones  were  set,  as  precious 
stones  are  now  in  our  rings,  in  a  funda,  or  hollow,  which 
was  filled  up  with  the  stone.  In  the  twentieth  verse  we 
translate  it  enclosings.  So  Jarchi,  because  the  stone  filled 
up  the  hollowness  of  the  ouches  to  which  they  were  fitted, 
and  therefore  Moses  uses  the  word  fillings.  Abarbinel  here 
observes,  that  Moses  sailh  fillings  of  stone,  in  the  singular 
number,  not  the  plural  (and  so  in  the  next  words,  four  rows 
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otstom,  or  stojies,  as  we  translate  it),  to  signify  that  all  the 
stones  were  so  set  in  the  breast-plate,  as  if  they  were  but 
one  stone.  For  all  the  fimd(e,  in  which  they  were  set,  con- 
sisted of  one  mass  of  gold,  wherein  were  twelve  ouches,  in 
which  every  single  stone  was  set,  as  we  see  it  now  in  our 
present  lockets. 

Even  four  rows  of  stones.]  With  a  square  of  precious 
stones. 

The  first  row  shall  be  a  sardius,  &c.]  There  is  so  little 
certainty  what  these  stones  were,  that  nothing  can  be  af- 
firmed about  them ;  as  appears  by  the  vast  variety  of  inter- 
pretations that  ha^e  been  made  of  them,  by  writers  both  old 
and  new.  The  first  of  them  is  called  odem  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  some  take  to  be  a  ruby  ;  but  have  no  other  reason  for 
it  than  only  because  DIK  signifies  red.  Others  take  it  for 
an  adamant ;  which  may  seem  to  be  derived  from  odem,  as  a 
jasper  is  honijasphe.  And  there  are  several  other  conjec- 
tures, but  none  so  probable  as  that  of  our  translators ;  who 
call  it  a  sardius,  (or  sardine  stone,  as  they  render  it,  Rev. 
iv.  3.)  which  is  of  a  red  flaming  colour,  (as  Braunius  hath 
demonstrated  from  several  authors,  lib.  ii.  de  Vest.  Sacr. 
Hebr.  cap.  8.  n.  8.)  but,  as  some  describe  it,  with  a  cast  of 
yellow  in  it,  like  that  of  fresh  oil.  And  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  stone  had  the  name  of  sardius  from  the  He- 
brew word  sered,  which  signifies  red,  Isa.  xliv.  13.  as 
Kimchi  there  interprets  it.  And  thence  the  Divine  Majesty 
is  said  to  look  like  a  sardine  stone  (in  the  place  above- 
named)  because  he  appeared  in  great  anger.  So  an  an- 
cient writer,  Sm  to  ^ojStpov  tov  Qtoii,  Trvpoudrj^  Xac  ro  'S,apSiov. 

A  topaz.]  The  second  stone  in  this  row  is,  in  Hebrew, 
called  pildah,  which  we  truly  translate  a  topaz :  which  was 
a  stone  of  a  green  colour,  not  a  yellow,  as  we  now  com- 
monly understand  it.  So  Pliny  and  others,  as  the  same 
£raunius  shews,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  where  he  fancies  that  the 
word  topasion,  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  was  made  out 
oipitdah:  for  the  Syriac  interpreter,  (Rev.  xxi.  20.)  calls 
this  stone  topadion  ;  in  which  there  are  the  same  letters  that 
are  in  pitdah.  But  however  this  be,  it  appears  from  Job 
xxviii.  19.  tliat  this  is  the  right  translation  of  the  word ; 
for  there  it  is  Pitdah  Cush,  the  most  excellent  topaz  stones 
being  found  in  an  island  belonging  to  Arabia,  called  thence 
by  the  name  of  Topazion. 

And  a  carbuncle.]  So  we  translate  the  third  stone  of  tlie 
first  row  (which  in  Hebrew  is  called  bareketh),  following 
perhaps  Abarbinel.  But  the  greatest  part  of  interpreters 
take  it  for  the  smaragdus;  which  good  authors  describe  as 
the  most  radiant  of  all  other  stones ;  and  therefore  called, 
perhaps,  bareketh,  from  its  extraordinary  splendour ;  for 
barak,  every  body  knows,  signifies  to  glitter,  (Ezek.  xxi.  10.) 
The  best  authors  say,  the  colour  of  it  is  a  grass  green; 
wonderfully  refreshing  (as  Pliny  describes  it)  to  the  eyes, 
when  one  looks  upon  it. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  second  row  shall  be  an  emerald.]  The 
Hebrew  word  nophech,  which  we  translate  emerald,  is  by 
most  interpreters  taken  to  signify  a  carbuncle.  Some  of 
which  stones  are  white ;  but  the  most  excellent  of  all  other 
are  red,  shining  like  fire,  or  a  burning  coal:  whence  the 
name  of  carJmncle,  from  carbo,  a  hot  coal.  And  to  this  the 
Hebrew  word  nophech  agrees ;  which  Braunius  ingeniously 
conjectures  comes  from  phuch,  which  signifies  that  red 
wherewith  women  painted  their  faces,  (2  Kings  ix.  30.) 
And,  in  short,  he  takes  it  for  that  stone  which  we  now  call 


a  ruby.     And  so  Abarbinel  translates  it,  and  Luther  also ; 
(vide lib.  ii.  cap.  11.) 

A  sapphire.]  This  stone  is  mentioned  before,  xxiv.  9.  and 
it  retains  its  name  to  this  day,  almost  among  all  people. 
So  that  there  is  no  question,  but  only  what  kind  of  stone 
it  was,  about  which  authors  differ.  For  some  say.  it  was  a 
white  stone  (and  there  are  some  so  pale,  that  they  incline 
to  that  rather  than  any  other  colour),  but  it  is  plain  that 
stone  was  called  anciently  a  sapphire,  which  is  now  so 
called ;  being  of  the  colour  of  the  heavens,  or  the  veins, 
that  is,  a  sky-colour.  (See  xxiv.  10.  Cantic.  v.  14.  La- 
ment, iv.  7.) 

And  a  diamond.]  So  we  rightly  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  jahalom:  which  is  thought  to  come  from  halam,  which 
signifies  to  break.  Whence  halmuth  is  a  hammer,  or  a 
maul,  (Judg.  v.  26.)  For  the  adamant  or  diamond  is  the 
hardest  of  all  stones ;  which  breaks  them  all,  but  is  broken 
by  none,  as  Abarbinel  speaks.  It  was  anciently  accounted 
the  most  precious  of  all  gems,  as  Pliny  acknowledges, 
(lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  19.  In  the  third  row,  a  ligure.]  So  we  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  lescJiem,  which  being  no  where  else  found, 
the  meaning  of  it  is  uncertain.  But  a  great  many,  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  translate  it  as  we  do :  though  what 
a  ligure  is  cannot  easily  be  resolved.  Some  think  \ijvpiov, 
or  \vYyovpiov,  to  be  nothing  but  the  best  amber.  But  that  is 
no  precious  stone,  as  all  here  mentioned  are ;  and  therefore 
(to  mention  no  other  conjectures)  Braunius  thinks  we  are 
to  understand  by  this  word  a  kind  of  jacinth :  of  which 
there  being  divers  sorts,  he  judges  it  likely  to  be  that  which 
nearest  approaches  to  the  colour  of  amber;  which  hath 
made  authors  take  them  for  the  same.  The  ancients,  in- 
deed, commonly  by  a  jacinth  understand  a  stone  of  a  violet 
colour,  but  more  pale  and  dilute  than  in  the  amethyst :  and 
the  stone  now  called  an  amethyst,  was  anciently  called  a 
jacinth.  Yet  they  mention  jacinths  of  divers  other  co- 
lours, and  some  shining  like  fire;  (vide  lib.  ii.  de  Vestit. 
Sacr.  Hcbr.  cap.  14.  n.  11,  12.) 

An  agate.]  So  the  Hebrew  word  schebo  (which  is  no 
where  else  mentioned  in  Scripture)  is  translated  by  the 
greatest  part  of  interpreters ;  who  take  this  for  that  stone 
the  Greeks  call  achates.  Which  is  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  description;  being  that  beautiful  stone  which 
nature  hath  painted  with  great  variety :  from  whence  it 
hath  got  several  names,  as  the  same  Braunius  observes 
in  the  same  book,  cap.  15.  n.  4,  &c.  And  the  very  name 
of  achates,  seems  to  be  derived  from  its  various  colours : 
akud  in  Hebrew  signifying  that  which  is  spotted,  as  Ja- 
cob's cattle  were,  (Gen.  xxx.  85.)  Though  now,  because 
they  are  common,  the^  are  of  no  great  value;  yet  an- 
ciently, it  appears  from  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  they 
were  more  precious.     (See  there,  n.  9.) 

And  an  amethyst.]  The  Hebrew  word  achlam  is  no 
more  to  be  found  in  Scripture  elsewhere,  than  the  two 
former.  But  the  best  and  most  ancient  authors  take  it  as 
we  do,  for  that  stone  which  other  writers  call  an  amethyst: 
which  is  of  a  bright  violet  colour,  or  like  red  wine,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name  in  the  Greek.  The  nearer  these 
stones  came  to  a  purple,  and  the  more  they  had  of  the  flame 
of  a  carbuncle,  the  more  precious  they  were  esteemed,  as 
the  forenamed  Braunius  shews,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  n.  56.) 

Ver.  20.  In  the  fourth  row,  a  beryl.]  The  Hebrew  word 
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tharschisch  is  very  variously  interpreted :  but  the  LXX., 
Josephus,  and  a  great  many  others,  take  it  for  that  which 
the  ancients  call  a  chrysolite ;  that  is,  a  stone  of  a  golden 
colour,  which  others  call  a  topaz.  This  Braunius  endea- 
vours to  prove  was  the  colour  of  tharschisch,  out  of  Dan.  x. 
5,  6.  Cant.  v.  14,  &c.  (See  cap.  17.  n.  12, 13,  &c.) 

An  onyx.]  The  Hebrew  word  schoham  we  meet  withal 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  (Gen.  ii.  12.)  and  translate  it 
as  we  do  here,  an  onyx.  But  Josephus,  St.  Jerome,  and 
the  Vulgar,  tran^ate  it  sardonyx;  which  was  of  a  mixed 
colour,  of  white  and  red.  For  the  most  precious  Indian 
sardonyx  had  a  radix  (as  they  call  it)  white,  like  the  nail  of 
one's  finger ;  and  the  superficies  red  like  blood ;  and  both 
of  them  transparent :  from  whence  it  had  its  name ;  the 
sardius  stone  (as  was  said  before)  being  red,  and  the  onyx 
signifying  the  nail  of  one's  finger.  (See  the  forenamed 
Braunius,  cap.  18.) 

A  jasper.]  Though  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is  jaspeth, 
be  retained  among  all  people  to  this  day,  yet  all  inter- 
preters have  not  translated  it  as  ours  do,  who,  no  doubt, 
are  in  the  right.  For  why  should  we  not  think  jaspeth 
is  certainly  that  stone  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  call 
jaspis?  as  we  doubt  not  the  sapphire  beforementioned 
(ver.  18.)  is  the  stone  they  call  saphirus.  The  best  of  these 
stones  are  of  a  green  colour,  like  a  smaragdus  ;  but  some- 
times they  have  little  spots  or  points  in  them,  of  various 
colours;  which  hath  made  some  authors  call  this  stone 
panthera.  (See  Braunius,  cap.  19.) 

They  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  enclosings.]  Or,  more 
literally,  they  shall  be  golden  ouches  in  which  they  are  set. 
(See  ver.  17.  and  ver.  11.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  &c.]  Upon  each  stone  was  to  be  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  And,  in  all  proba- 
bility,in  the  same  order  wherein  they  were  engraven  upon 
the  two  stones  of  the  ephod ;  where  it  is  ordered  they 
should  be  engraven  according  to  their  birth,  (ver.  10.) 
And  so  Josephus  saith  it  was  here,  koto  ra^iv  vv  tKacrrov 
avT(ov  yivi'iasaOai  (Tv/i/Sf/STjKEv :  which  is  but  the  translation  of 
Moses's  words  now  named,  according  to  their  generations. 
And  so  Maimonides  understands  it,  though  here  it  be  only 
said,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  as  if  he  had  said,  upon 
the  first  stone  in  the  first  row  (viz.  the  sardius)  shall  be  the 
name  of  Reuben  ;  upon  the  second,  the  name  of  Simeon ; 
upon  the  third,  the  name  of  Levi ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

lAke  tlie  engraving  of  a  signet.]  See  ver.  11. 

Ver.  22.  And  thou  shall  make  upon  the  breast-plate 
chains.]  These  chains  are  not  different  from  those  men- 
tioned ver.  14.  as  some  imagine:  who  think  there  he  speaks 
of  the  chains  of  the  ephod,  and  here  of  those  of  the  breast- 
plate. For  the  ephod  had  no  chains  belonging  to  it,  nor 
needed  any :  and  the  breast-plate  had  only  these  two ; 
which,  though  mentioned  before,  are  now  more  exactly  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  place,  and  the  use  of  them  directed. 

At  the  ends.]  Concerning  the  word  gabluth,  see  ver.  14. 
where  I  observed,  some  think  it  signifies  cords,  from  gabal, 
which,  as  well  as  chabal,  signifies  a  rope  or  cord;  from 
whence  some  fancy  comes  our  English  word  cable. 

Of  wreathen  work.]  So  many  wires  of  gold  were  wreathed 
together,  as  to  make  a  chain  of  some  thickness,  like  a  cord. 
So  Bartehora  interprets  it.  Abarbinel  saith  they  were 
weaved  ;  but  he  must  mean  such  a  weaving  as  we  make 


with  our  fingers,  when  we  twist  several  threads  together, 
which  the  LXX.  call  ioyov  ttXomc,  twisted  work. 

Ver.  23.  And  thou  shall  make  upon  the  breast-plate  two 
rings  of  gold,  and  shall  put  the  two  rings  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  breast-plate.]  The  breast-plate  had  four  rings  in  all ;  one 
at  each  comer  of  the  square.  And  here  he  gives  direction 
for  the  making  those  two,  which  were  at  the  two  upper 
comers  of  it :  the  other  two  are  ordered,  ver.  26. 

Ver.  24.  And  thou  shall  put  thetwowrealhen  chains  of  gold 
in  the  two  rings,  which  are  on  the  ends  of  the  breast-plate.] 
This  verse  and  the  next  shew  how  these  chains  were  to  be 
disposed,  and  for  what  end  they  served.  Below  they  were 
fastened  to  the  two  rings,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
plate, as  is  here  directed :  and  above  they  were  fastened  to 
the  two  buttons,  upon  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod,  as 
is  directed  in  the  next  verse.  So  the  breast-plate  was  sup- 
ported by  these  two  chains,  which  hung  upon  the  buttons, 
as  the  breast-plate  did  upon  them. 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  shall  make  two  rings  of  gold.]  That 
is,  two  other  besides  those  mentioned  ver.  23. 

And  thou  shall  put  them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  breast- 
plate.] This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lower  comers  of  the 
breast-plate,  as  ver.  23.  of  the  higher. 

In  the  border  thereof]  In  the  lower  border  of  it. 

Which  is  in  the  side.]  Or,  over  against. 

Ttie  ephod  inward.]  So  that  these  two  lowermost  rings 
were  not  seen,  being  inward ;  lying,  as  it  were,  between 
the  ephod  and  the  breast-plate, 

Ver.  27.  And  two  other  rings  of  gold  thou  shall  make.] 
These,  though  belonging  to  the  ephod,  are  not  mentioned 
till  now  ;  because  the  use  of  them  would  more  plainly  ap- 
pear in  this  place. 

And  shall  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod.]  Or 
rather,  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod :  for  so  we  translate  it 
more  plainly,  ver.  7. 

Underneath.]  Below,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shoulder- 
pieces. 

Towards  the  fore-part  thereof]  Or,  in  its  fore-part. 

Over  against  the  coupling  thereof]  Opposite  to  the  rings 
of  the  breast- plate ;  being  to  be  coupled  to  it  by  these  rings. 

Above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.]  All  this  is  said  only 
to  mark  out  the  place  exactly,  where  these  two  rings  were 
to  be  fastened  to  the  ephod  ;  that  the  breast-plate  might  be 
inseparable  from  it. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  shall  bind  the  breast-plate  by  the  rings 
thereof,  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod,  with  a  lace  of  blue,  tliatit 
may  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.]  A  blue  lace,  or 
ribbon,  being  put  through  the  two  lower  rings  of  the  breast- 
plate, and  then  through  the  rings  of  the  ephod:  they  by  it 
were  tied  together,  a  little  above  the  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

And  that  the  breast-plate  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod.] 
And  thus  being  joined,  they  were  not  to  be  separated  one 
from  another ;  no,  not  out  of  the  time  of  ministration:  but 
always  continued  so  fast  together,  that  the  ephod  could  not 
be  put  on  without  the  breast-plate.  Thus  Maimonides, 
and  the  Gemara,  (cap.  7.  of  Joma,)  If  any  one  remove  the 
breast-plate  from  the  ephod,  or  the  staves  from  the  ark,  he 
shall  receive  forty  stripes. 

Ver.  29.  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart.]  Ap- 
pear in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  to  beg  di- 
rection of  God  in  all  difficult  cases. 
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When  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place.}  Where  with  his 
face  towards  the  ark  (where  the  Divine  Glory  sat)  he  prayed 
to  God  for  them. 

For  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  continually.']  That  God 
might  remember  them,  when  he  remembered  himdaily  of  the 
promises  made  to  them,  and  to  their  forefathers.  Which,  in 
Scripture  phrase,  denotes  God's  gracious  hearing  his  pray- 
ers, when  he  addressed  himself  unto  him,  in  the  manner  he 
required.  For  then  he  is  said  to  remember  his  people,  when 
he  granted  their  desires :  and  they  remembered  him,  when 
they  did  as  he  bade  them. 

Ver.  .30.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment.'] It  is  called  both  here  and  in  the  foregoing  verse  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment,  not  only  for  the  reason  there  named, 
but  because  the  high-priest  (nay,  the  whole  body  of  the 
priests,  but  he  especially)  sat  as  a  judge  to  determine  se- 
veral controversies,  as  appears  from  many  places,  (Lev.  x. 
11.  Dent.  xvii.  8,  9.  xix.  7.  xxxiii.  8.  2  Chron.  xv.3,  &c.) 

The  urim  and  the  thummim.}  There  is  not  the  least  inti- 
mation any  where  what  these  were,  nor  any  direction  given 
to  Moses  for  the  making  of  them,  as  there  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  priestly  attire.  Which  may  incline  one  to  conclude  one 
of  these  two  things :  either  that  they  were  things  delivered 
to  Moses  by  God  himself,  as  the  two  tables  of  stone  were ; 
or  that  they  are  not  things  different  from  the  precious  stones 
beforementioned.  But  if  the  former  of  these  were  true,  I 
should  think  it  would  have  been  as  plainly  mentioned  that 
God  delivered  these  unknown  things  to  him,  as  that  he  did 
the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  other  hath  something  in  the 
Scripture  to  countenance  it.  For  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter 
of  this  book,  where  Moses  sets  down  the  making  of  all 
those  things  which  are  here  ordered,  he  mentions  only  the 
four  rows  of  stones,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  doth  here ; 
but  saith  not  a  word  of  putting  the  urim  and  thummim  in 
the  breast-plate:  though  he  spake  particularly  of  other 
things,  even  of  the  rings,  and  the  chains,  and  the  lace,  where- 
by it  was  tied  to  the  ephod.  And,  on  the  other  side,  when 
he  speaks  of  habiting  Aaron  with  all  these  vestments,  in 
order  to  his  consecration,  he  only  saith,  (Lev.  viii.  8.)  that 
he  put  the  breast-plate  upon  him,  also  he  put  in  the  breast- 
plate the  urim  and  the  thummim ;  but  saith  not  a  word  of  the 
four  rows  of  stones.  For  which  it  is  hard  to  give  a  reason ; 
unless  it  be,  because  the  urim  and  the  thummim  were  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  twelve  precious  stones :  so 
that  it  was  indifferent,  whether  he  ^aid  urim  and  thummim 
were  put  into  the  breast-plate,  or  the  twelve  precious  stones; 
which  are  the  only  things  in  all  this  description  of  the  holy 
vestments  that  can  be  thought  to  be  urim  and  thummim. 
And,  indeed,  there'being  such  a  particular  direction  for  every 
thing  else,  and  also  a  description  of  their  form  and  fashion 
(as,  that  the  chains  should  be  of  wreathen  work),  one  can- 
not but  think  there  would  have  been  something  said  of 
these,  if  they  had  been  distinct  from  what  was  mentioned 
before.  Mr.  Mede,  indeed,  thinks  that  nothing  is  said  con- 
cerning Ihem,  because  they  were  things  well  known  to  the 
patriarchs.  But  this  is  well  confuted  lately  by  another  great 
man.  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  late  learned  commentary  upon  the 
prophet  Ilosea,  (p.  149.)  unto  which  I  refer  the  reader, 
because  I  have  other  things  to  note,  and  would  not  Avillingly 
enlarge  too  much  on  this  subject. 

As  for  that  which  some  have  said  concerning  two  little 
images,  or  representations  of  angels,  which  were  put  in  the 


hollow  of  the  breast-plate,  t  see  no  foundation  for  such  a 
conceit.  One  may  better  say,  that  these  two  words  urim 
and  thummim  were  written  or  wrought  on  the  breast-plate ; 
signifying  that  from  hence  they  should  receive  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  resolution  of  all  their  doubts.  And  of 
this  opinion  was  R.  Asaria  in  his  Meor  Enajim,  cap.  46. 

But  if  we  take  the  former  to  be  the  truer  account,  that  he 
only  repeats  what  he  said  before,  (as  he  doth  what  he  had 
said  of  the  rings  belonging  to  the  breast-plate,  ver.  14.  22.) 
then  the  meaning  is,  that  the  twelve  stones  should  be  the 
most  sparkling,  and  most  perfect  in  their  kind,  that  could 
be  got  (for  urim,  all  acknowledge,  signifies _^res  or  illumina- 
tions; and  thummim,  the  greatest  perfection),  and  that  all 
belonging  to  the  breast-plate  (the  square  stuff,  the  stones  en- 
graved, the  rings,  the  chains  and  lace)  should  be  prepared 
and  made  ready  before  they  were  set  in  the  breast-plate. 

And  of  this  opinion  (that  the  precious  stones  were  the 
urim  and  the  thummim)  were  Josephus  and  the  Talmudic 
doctors,  who  therein,  I  take  it,  were  in  the  right;  though 
they  do  not  give  a  likely  account  how  the  mind  of  God  was 
declared  by  them. 

And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart.]  So  it  is  said  con- 
ceiving the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (ver.  29.)  which 
were  engraven  on  the  twelve  stones ;  and  seems  to  confirm 
the  foregoing  interpretation. 

Wlien  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord.]  To  minister  unto  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  to  enquire  of  him:  which  he  did  in 
the  holy  place,  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  ark  in 
the  holy  of  holies.  Into  which  he  went  only  once  a  year, 
upon  a  particular  business,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  had  not  on  these  glorious  robes  here  mentioned ; 
but  was  only  clothed  in  fine  linen,  as  we  read.  Lev.  xvi. 
And  therefore  it  is  strange  that  Buxtorf  should  say  he  went 
into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  with  the  urim  and  thummim, 
to  inquire  of  God.  See  his  history  of  them,  cap.  i.  (where 
he  alleges  this  verse  for  it)  and  cap.  iii. 

And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  ^y  judgment  is  here  meant  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  when  he  begins  to  speak  of  it,  (ver. 
15.)  and  in  the  foregoing  verse ;  just  as  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony is  sometimes  called  the  testimony.  Or  else  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  should  carry  the  great  concerns  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (their  weighty  causes  and  doubts)  before 
God ;  and  desire  his  direction  for  the  king,  for  the  great 
council,  and  for  the  people,  in  all  difficult  matters,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  whether  belonging  to  religion  or  to  civil 
government. 

Upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord.]  He  was  never  to  ap- 
pear in  the  holy  place  without  this  breast-plate,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  children  of  Israel  upon  it.  Many  learned 
men  have  taken  notice  of  that  passage  in  ^lian,  (lib.  xiv. 
Var.  Hist.  cap.  34.)  where  he  relates  how  the  Egyptian 
priests  had  an  image  made  of  sapphire  stone  about  their 
neck  (which  was  called  'AXi'i^ua,  i.  e.  truth),  when  they  sat 
in  judgment.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  saith,  (lib.  i.  cap.  75.) 
that  it  consisted  of  more  precious  stones  than  one ;  from 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  Moses  took  his  pattern 
of  this  breast-plate.  But  as  they  did  not  wear  this  badge 
of  authority,  when  they  ministered  about  sacred  things, 
but  in  their  civil  courts  where  they  sat  as  judges ;  so  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  this  ornament  of  theirs  was  so  old  as 
the  time  of  Moses  (there  being  no  mention  of  it  in  Hero« 
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dotus),  but  was  rather  a  later  invention,  unto  which  other 
countries  were  not  strangers.  For  the  vestal  virgins  among 
the  Ilomans,  at  least  she  that  was  called  Maxima,  wore  an 
ornament  upon  her  breast  made  of  precious  stones,  as  a 
statue  digged  up  at  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, seems  to  represent  it,  (see  Lipsius,  cap.  ult.  dc  Vesta 
et  Vestal.)  And  Guthcrius  hath  proved  that  these  vestal 
virgins  sat  in  judgment,  and  tried  causes,  as  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  did;  and  then,  it  is  likely,  and  not  at  other  times, 
wore  this  antepectorale.  There  is  more  ground  also  to 
say,  that  the  Egyptians  took  their  pattern  from  the  Jews, 
than  that  these  took  it  from  the  Egyptians;  there  being  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  a  great  correspondence  between  them, 
by  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

Continually. ~\  Whensoever  he  appeared  before  the  Lord 
to  inquire  of  him.  The  greatest  difficulty  is,  how  the  Lord 
answered  by  urim  and  thummim  ?  Which  the  Jews  gene- 
rally think  was  by  the  shining  of  the  stones,*  and  the  pro- 
minence of  such  letters  in  them,  as  made  the  answer.  If 
they  had  left  out  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution  (about 
the  prominence  of  the  letters)  what  they  say  would  have 
been  more  likely:  especially  since  Josephus  only  mentions 
their  extraordinary  splendour ;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that 
■when  the  high-priest  inquired,  whether  they  should  go  to 
war  or  not?  if  God  approved  of  it,  there  was  such  a  re- 
fulgent brightness  in  the  stones,  we  t<^  ttXt^S^ei  navrl  yviipc- 
(lov  tlvai,  TO  TTaptivai  rov  Qcov  ilg  ivrtKOvpiav,  that  made  all  the 
people  know  God  would  be  present  for  their  help  and  suc- 
cour. And  when  God  did  not  approve  of  their  undertak- 
ing, he  saith  there  was  a  cloudiness  upon  the  stones,  as 
there  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  (he  confesses)  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  history,  tov  Geow  Bv<x)(spaivovTo^  iiri  ry  va- 
pajia(Tii  Twv  vofiojv,  God  being  angry  with  them,  for  the 
transgression  of  his  laws,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  9.)  But  this 
alone  could  not  resolve  such  questions  as  that  Judg.  i.  1. 
"  Who  shall  go  up  first  to  fight  against  the  Canaanites  ?" 
to  which  the  Lord  answered,  (ver.  2.)  "  Judah  shall  go  up." 
For  if  this  answer  was  given  in  the  way  now  mentioned, 
that  stone  alone,  which  had  the  name  of  Judah  engraven 
on  it,  must  have  had  a  splendour  in  it  above  all  the  rest. 
Which  if  we  should  suppose,  yet  an  answer  could  not 
have  been  given  to  all  their  questions,  merely  by  the  reful- 
gency  of  all,  or  of  any  one  stone;  as  if  they  asked.  Which 
way  they  should  go  against  an  enemy  ?  therefore  it  is  more 
likely,  that  there  was  a  voice  which  spake  to  the  high-priest, 
from  the  Divine  Glory,  on  the  mercy-seat;  as  we  read 
there  was  to  Moses,  when  he  went  into  the  most  holy  place 
to  speak  with  God,  (Numb.  vii.  89.)  Against  which  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  objected;  and  it  seems  far  more  pro- 
bable than  their  opinion,  who  think  God  inspired  the  high- 
priest  at  that  time,  when  be  consulted  him,  as  he  did  the 
prophets.  For  this  makes  no  diff"erence  between  inquiring 
by  urim  and  thummim,  and  by  the  prophets,  but  only  this; 
that  God  (they  say)  constantly  answered  when  the  high- 
priest  consulted  him,  which  favour  he  did  not  always  grant 
the  prophets.  If  there  be  any  truth  also  in  what  the  Jews 
say  concerning  the  bath-cql  under  the  second  temple,  it 
seems  to  me  to  tell  us,  that  God  then  directed  them, -with- 
out the  urim  and  thummim,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
formerly  done  with  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  such  a  voice 
often  spake  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  audience  of  his  apostles, 
out  of  the  high  and  holy  place  in  the  heavens ;  to  shew  that 


he  was  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  whom  he  promised  to 
raise  up  unto  them,  (Deut.  xviiv  15.) 

There  are  those  who  have  adventured  to  affirm,  that 
others  besides  the  high-priest  might  wear  the  urim  and 
thummim,  to  consult  the  Divine  Majesty,  particularly  their 
kings.  But  how  weak  the  grounds  of  this  assertion  are, 
will  appear  when  I  come  to  those  places  which  they  allege 
to  justify  it.  I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  note  about 
this  matter,  with  one  observation  more ;  that  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons,  why  the  government  of  this  people 
before  they  had  kings  was  (as  Josephus  calls  it)  theocracy, 
that  is,  the  empire  of  God,  because  he,  by  this  oracle  of 
urim  and  thummim,  prescribed  how  they  should  proceed 
in  all  their  public  affairs  of  great  moment.  And  another 
reason  was,  because  he  stirred  up  judges  when  he  thought 
it  necessary ;  who,  being  of  his  immediate  appointment,  are 
so  far  acknowledged  by  him,  that  when  they  were  weary 
of  Samuel's  government  (who  was  a  judge)  and  desired  a 
king,  God  declared  it  was  not  Samuel  whom  they  rejected, 
but  himself. 

Ver.  31.  And  thou  shall  make  the  robe.']  The  Hebrew 
word  mehil,  which  we  translate  robe,  is  by  the  Latins  called 
pallium,  and  by  the  LXX.  woS/jpr;,  a  garment  coming  down 
to  tlie  ancles.  The  form  of  it  is  intimated  in  the  next  verse ; 
and  the  matter  of  it  is  here  ordered  to  be  all  of  blue,  i.  e. 
of  blue  cloth.  Some,  indeed,  say  of  silk :  but  it  is  certain 
thechelet  signifies  v)ool  died  of  a  sky-colour.  (See  Brau- 
nius,  lib.  i.  de  Vest.  Sacr.  Hebr.  cap.  9.  n.  1.) 

Robe  of  the  ephod.^  So  called,  because  the  ephod  was 
put  upon  it. 

Ver.  32.  And  there  shall  be  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it.']  From 
hence  the  form  of  it  may  be  gathered,  that  it  was  like  one 
of  our  surplices,  or  shirts  without  sleeves  :  but  with  two 
holes  on  the  sides  to  let  their  hands  through.  And  it  was 
put  on  over  their  heads,  it  appears  by  this  hole  at  the  top  ; 
and  so  covered  their  whole  body. 

In  the  midst  thereof]  Not  cross-wise,  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder  :  but  long-wise,  from  the  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  breast,  as  Abarbinel  expounds  it.  Wherein  it  differed 
from  a  surplice,  and  from  the  tunic,  or  coat :  the  hole  of 
which  at  the  top  was  round ;  whereas  this  was  oblong,  as 
they  speak. 

It  shall  have  a  binding.]  This  was  both  for  handsome- 
ness, £ind  for  strength,  that  it  might  not  be  further  slit.  Jo- 
sephus mentions  the  former  as  a  reason  for  this  binding  or 
border,  that  there  might  appear  no  Svcrn-piiriia  (as  his  word 
is),  no  deformity  about  the  priest:  and  the  text  itself  in  the 
end  of  the  verse  mentions  the  latter,  tluit  it  be  not  rent.  This 
binding  Abarbinel  thinks,  on  the  former  account,  was  on 
the  inside,  for  decorum's  sake,  that  nothing  might  be  se.ea 
but  the  robe. 

Of  woven  work.]  It  was  not  to  be  sewed  to  it,  but  woven 
with  it  of  one  entire  piece ;  which  could  not  be  done 
without  a  great  deal  of  art.  So  Abarbinel ;  the  opening  or 
hole  was  not  to  be  cut  with  scissars,  and  then  sewed  with 
a  needle ;  but  it  was  woven  with  the  very  garment. 

As  it  were  the  hole  of  an  Iiabergeon.]  The  ancient  haber- 
geons, or  corselets,  being  made  of  leather  and  linen,  needed  a 
limbus  about  the  neck  to  keep  the  part  firm  and  tight.  But 
whether  the  binding  had  hooks  and  eyes  (as  we  call  them) 
like  those  which  are  in  corslets,  to  fasten  the  parts  together, 
is  uncertain.  Abarbinel  affirms  it,  but  without  any  authority. 
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That  it  he  not  rent.]  That  is,  the  robe  be  not  rent  ia 
puttino^  it  on ;  or  by  the  ephod  and  breast-plate  that  were 
upon  it;  for  that  had  rendered  it  contemptible;  a  rent 
among  us  (saith  L.  Levi  Barzelonita)  being  dishonourable, 
(Praecept.  ciii.) 

Ver.  33.  And  beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it.]  Or,  upon  its 
skirts.  Kara  niKav,  saith  Josephus,  towards  the  bottom, 
where  it  touched  the  feet. 

Thou  shalt  make  pomegranates.]  So  the  Hebrew  word 
rimmonim.  undoubtedly  signifies,  as  Maimonides  and  other 
learned  Jews  affirm.  Jarchi  saith,  they  were  to  be  of  the 
bigness  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem 
thereof.]  Though  the  robe  itself  was  of  one  simple  colour, 
yet  the  skirts  of  it  were  very  much  adorned  by  variety  of 
colours  in  the  pomegranates ;  which  were  made  of  yam 
.died  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  (of  these  see  xxv.  4.)  and  the 
LXX.  add,  oi  fine  linen.  For  so  we  read  they  were  made, 
xxxix.  24. 

And  bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about.]  The  Tar- 
gum  upon  Esth.  vi.  10.  makes  the  kings  of  Persia  to  have 
■worn  such  kind  of  garments.  For  he  represents  Ahasuerus 
as  saying  to  Haman,  "  Go  to  my  wardrobe,  and  take  one 
of  my  best  purple  cloaks,  and  of  the  best  silk  vests,  with 
gems  at  the  four  comers  of  it,  and  golden  bells  and  pome- 
granates hanging  round  about."  And  no  doubt  they 
were  intended  partly  as  an  ornament  to  the  high-priest, 
their  matter  being  of  gold  ;  but  what  their  form  was  we  are 
not  told.  There  were  round  bells  in  use  amongst  them, 
like  those  which  we  commonly  see  upon  the  collars  of  our 
horses'  necks  :  but  Maimonides  saith,  these  were  of  a  pyra- 
midal figure,  open  at  the  bottom,  with  clappers  in  them, 
like  our  little  hand-bells. 

Ver.  34.  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell 
and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the  bottom,  &c.]  So  there  was  a 
bell  (as  the  Jews  explain  it)  between  every  two  pomegra- 
nates; and  a  pomegranate  between  every  two  bells.  But 
how  many  of  each  there  were  is  uncertain;  though  the  Jews 
commonly  say  there  were  seventy-two.  Which  if  it  was 
true,  and  the  pomegranates  were  of  such  a  bigness  as  was 
said  before,  this  robe  would  have  been  so  wide  at  the 
bottom,  as  to  have  been  cumbersome,  especially  with  so 
inany  pomegranates  and  bells  hanging  upon  it. 

Ver.  35.  And  it  shall  be  unto  Aaron  to  minister.]  He 
was  never  to  appear  before  God  without  this  garment; 
nor  to  wear  it  but  when  he  ministered.  The  same  is  said 
of  all  the  priestly  garments,  both  of  his  and  of  his  sons', 
(ver.  3,  4.) 

And  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  lie  goeth  in  unto  the 
holy  place  before  the  Lord.]  That  the  people,  upon  this 
notice,  might  fall  to  their  prayers,  while  he  was  ofliering  in- 
cense ;  which  represented  their  going  up  to  heaven. 

And  when  he  cometh  out.]  That  they  might  then  dispose 
themselves  to  be  dismissed  with  his  blessing. 

That  he  die  not.]  For  neglecting  to  appear  before  God, 
in  this  solemn  manner,  as  he  required.  For  it  is  the  com- 
mon maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  when  the  priests  were 
clothed  with  their  garments,  they  were  held  to  be  priests : 
when  they  were  not  so  clothed,  they  were  not  priests. 
That  is,  if  they  presumed  to  minister  without  this  attire, 
it  was  an  illegal  act,  and  unacceptable  to  God.  (See 
ver.  vlt.) 
VOL.  I, 


Ver.  36.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold.]  The 
Hebrew  word  zitz  is  translated  wtToXov  by  the  LXX. 
which  signifies  a  leaf  expanded.  And  such  was  this  plate 
(as  we  render  it),  a  thin  piece  of  gold,  two  fingers  broad  (as 
Jarchi  tells  us),  and  so  long  as  to  reach  from  one  ear  to  the 
other;  being  bound  to  the  forehead  with  a  string,  which 
was  tied  behind  the  head ;  and  thence  is  called  a  crown, 
(xxxix.  30.)  as  all  things  are  which  compass  the  forehead. 
And  crowns  being  anciently  made  of  flowers  or  leaves, 
which  we  call  garlands,  Josephus  saith  this  crown  was 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  that  flower  which  the  Greeks 
call  icuavoe,  of  which  there  were  three  rows,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq. 
cap.  8.)  And  indeed  the  Hebrew  word  zitz  signifies  a 
flower:  which  hath  made  some  think  this  plate  had  its 
name  from  the  flowers  which  were  wrought  in  it,  to  make 
it  look  more  beautiful.    (See  xxix.  6.) 

And  grave  upon  it  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.]  Not 
by  cutting  the  letters  deep  in  the  plate,  but  by  making  them 
protuberant,  like  those  which  are  made  by  a  seal  upon 
wax.    (See  ver.  22.) 

Holiness  to  the  Lord.]  The  ancient  crowns  perhaps 
had  some  image  or  other  in  them  (for  in  later  times  Domitian 
had  a  golden  crown  with  the  effigies  of  Jupiter  and  Miner- 
va, as  Suetonius  tells  us),  instead  of  which,  God  commands 
his  own  great  name  to  be  engraven  on  Aaron's  crown  in 
these  words ;  which  signify,  that  he  was  separated  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  but  a  frivolous  question 
which  the  Jews  make,  whether  these  words  were  engraven 
in  one  line,  or  in  two,  one  above  another  1  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  make  us  think  they  were  not  in  one  line  as  they 
are  here  written. 

Ver.  37.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a  blue  lace.]  It  hung  on 
a  ribbon  of  blue,  by  which  it  was  fastened  upon  the  mitre, 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  words.  The  Talmudists  fancy  there 
were  three  ribbons,  one  at  each  ear,  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  this  here  mentioned.  But  this  one  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  as  will  appear  when  the  next  words  are 
rightly  understood. 

That  it  may  be  upon  the  mitre.]  There  was  an  order  be- 
fore for  making  a  mitre,  among  other  vestments  :  but  we 
have  not  been  told  hitherto  of  what  it  was  made,  (which  is 
mentioned  below,  ver.  39.)  nor  what  was  the  form  of  it. 
The  Latins  anciently  called  it  stroppus,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  Greek  ar^o^iov,  being  a  fillet  wound  about  the  head 
of  their  priests,  as  Festus  tells  us.  Prudentius  calls  it 
tortam  infulam,  because  it  was  made  sometimes  of  three  or 
four  ribbons  or  laces  wreathed  together,  (vid.  Cuperus  in 
his  Apotheosis  Homeri,  p.  138.)  The  ancient  Greeks  call 
it  tiara,  and  cidaris,  and  sometimes  diadema,  which  was 
commonly  made  of  byssus,  or  fine  linen,  as  appears  even 
from  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  (as  Justin 
tells  us)  took  his  diadem  from  his  head  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  Lysiraachus;  (lib.  xv.)  which  shews  that  it  was 
made  of  fine  linen,  which  was  proper  for  that  purpose. 

They  were  of  divers  colours,  but  commonly  white  :  and 
such  were  the  diadems  of  kings,  which  Ammianus  calls 
fasciolam  candidam,  regice  majestatis  insigne,  (lib.xii.)  Such 
was  the  mitre  of  the  high-priest  (ver.  39.)  and  the  bonnets 
of  the  lower  priests.  The  former  of  which  they  called 
mitznephet,  and  the  other  migbaoth.  They  did  not  difler 
at  all  in  their  matter,  but  only  in  their  form.  Both  consisted 
of  sixteen  ells  of  fine  linen,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  agree } 
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but  do  not  tell  us  of  what  breadth :  which  might  be  wTapped 
round  several  times  about,  into  what  form  they  pleased. 
And  the  migbaoth,  or  bonnets,  they  all  say  came  lower  down 
upon  the  forehead  than  the  mitre,  and  rose  up  higher, 
like  a  hillock.  But  the  mitznephet  did  not  cover  the 
forehead  at  all,  and  was  flatter  than  the  bonnets,  but  much 
broader,  consisting  of  more  folds  round,  like  the  turbans 
which  are  now  worn  in  the  east,  or  like  a  half  sphere. 

Now  some  understand  these  words,  that  it  may  be  upon 
the  mitre,  as  if  the  golden  plate  was  bound  upon  the  mitre, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  follows,  (ver.  38.)  it  sJiall  be 
upon  Aaron's  foreltead.  This  therefore  must  be  understood 
of  the  lace  or  ribbon,  which  was  to  come  down  over  the 
mitre,  to  fasten  the  golden  plate  which  depended  upon  it. 
For  being  put  through  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  it  went  over  the  mitre ;  and  each  end  of  it  being  put 
into  the  holes  of  the  plate  which  were  at  each  ear,  it 
was  brought  up  again  and  tied  over  the  mitre.  Thus  we 
must  interpret  it,  if  there  was  but  one  string  to  fasten  it. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  sometimes  more  than  one 
thing  of  a  kind  is  intended  where  the  Scripture  speaks 
in  the  singular  number,  (as  in  viii.  21.  x.  4,  &c.)  and  there- 
fore we  may  conceive,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  were 
three  ribbons,  one  at  each  end,  and  another  in  the  middle, 
by  which  it  hung  upon  the  forehead  ;  whereby  they  might 
more  easily  be  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  mitre. 

Upon  tJie  fore-front  of  the  mitre  it  shall  be.]  That  is,  the 
golden  plate  shall  be  in  the  fore-front  of  it.  By  which  it 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  doctors  rightly  described  it,  as 
reaching  before  from  ear  to  ear ;  but  no  part  of  it  behind. 
That  is,  it  was  a  half-circle,  not  a  whole,  encompassing 
only  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  not  like  other  crowns  that 
encompass  it  round. 

Ver.  38.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  forehead.]  The 
mitre,  as  I  said  before,  did  not  come  down  low  (as  the 
bonnets  did),  but  only  covered  the  crown  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  whole  forehead  being  left  bare,  that 
there  might  be  space  enough  for  this  plate  of  gold  to  lie 
upon  it,  and  for  his  phylacteries,  as  the  Jews  will  have  it, 
which  were  next  to  the  mitre,  and  then  the  crown,  a  little 
above  the  eyes.  But  some  of  them  think  the  high-priest 
wore  no  phylacteries,  having  no  need  of  them,  when  he 
was  clothed  with  so  many  holy  garments.  But,  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  that,  it  appears  by  these  words  tliat 
the  plate  did  not  lie  upon  the  mitre,  but  upon  the  high- 
priest's  forehead. 

That  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their  gifts.] 
These  words  suppose  there  might  be  some  defects  in  their 
sacrifices  and  gifts,  which  they  consecrated  and  presented 
unto  God  (though  they  were  ignorant  of  it),  which  were  all 
pardoned  (for  that  is  meant  by  bearing,  that  is,  taking  away 
iniquity)  by  the  intercession  of  their  high-priest,  when  he 
appeared  before  God  with  this  crown  upon  his  head,  that 
is,  thus  perfectly  anrf  completely  attired.  Wherein  he  re- 
presented our  great  high-priest,  Christ  Jesus ;  by  whose 
perfect  sanctity  and  satisfaction  all  the  defects  of  our  sin- 
cere services  are  supplied. 

And  it  shall  be  always  upon  his  forehead.]  That  is,  when- 
soever he  went  in  to  minister  in  the  holy  place. 

That  he  may  be  accepted  before  the  Lord.]  That  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  their  sacrifices  and  gifts  might  be  ac- 


cepted when  they  presented  them  to  God ;  which  tliey 
were  not,  if  the  high-priest  dicj  not  appear  before  him  in 
this  manner  on  their  behalf.  The  heathens  themselves  (as 
Athenaeus  informs  us,  lib,  xv.  cap.  6.)  thought  prayer* 
and  sacrifices  then  acceptable  to  their  gods,  when  they  of- 
fered them  with  crowns  on  their  heads.  And  therefore  a 
great  many  authors  tell  us,  the  priests  in  ail  countries  were 
crowned  when  they  ministered ;  nay,  the  sacrifices  them- 
selves, and  their  altars,  and  their  holy  utensils,  were 
crowned ;  as  if  all  their  services  had  been  inefi'ectual  if 
made  without  a  crown.  For  they  that  prepared  the  beasts 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  musicians,  and  all  that  were  present, 
were  crowned,  as  appears  out  of  ancient  coins  and  innu- 
merable ancient  writers.  (See  Cuperus,  Apothcos.  Horn, 
p.  70.) 

Ver.  39.  And  thou  sJialt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen.] 
This  coat  is  one  of  the  garments  ordered  to  be  made  ver. 
4.  in  Hebrew  called  ketonah :  from  whence  both  the  Greek 
word  x"'<t'»',  and  the  Latin  tunica,  seem  to  be  derived.  The 
matter  of  it  was  fine  linen,  and  therefore  it  was  white.  The 
form  of  it  was  not  much  unlike  one  of  our  shirts,  with 
sleeves  coming  down  to  tlie  wrists ;  but  made  pretty  close 
to  the  body,  and  so  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  heels.  It 
was  the  most  inward  of  all  the  priestly  garments,  being 
next  to  their  body.  And  though  it  be  not  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  slit  in  the 
neck  of  it,  by  which  it  was  put  over  their  head,  and  then 
tied  to  the  neck  with  strings. 

Embroidered.]  The  Hebrew  word  taschbetz  all  agree  sig- 
nifies a  work  with  certain  figures  w  oven  in  it,  either  of 
gold  or  other  materials.  But  what  sort  of  figures  is  not 
certain.  The  famous  Salmasius  thinks  they  were  round, 
like  to  our  eyes.  Others  take  them  to  have  been  square  or 
cubical.  R.  Sol.  Jarchi  saith  in  general,  that  it  was  a 
work  like  the  ouches  (as  we  translate  mischbetzoth),  in 
which  the  precious  stones  were  set.  But  none,  I  think, 
hath  made  such  likely  guesses  at  the  figure  of  them  as  Jo. 
Braunius,  who  takes  them  to  have  been  nothing  else,  but 
lacus  aut  fossulas  angulares,  &c.  such  little  deep  holes,  as 
resemble  those  that  are  in  one  of  the  stomachs  of  those  ani- 
mals that  chew  the  cud,  called  reticulum.  (See  lib.  i.  de 
Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebra;orum,  cap.  17.) 

And  thou  shall  make  the  mitre  of  linen.]  See  ver.  37.  where 
the  mitre  is  mentioned. 

And  thou  shall  make  the  girdle  of  needle-work.]  It  i.s 
mentioned  before  (ver.  4.)  under  the  name  of  abanet,  or 
rtftne^, which,  no  doubt,  signifies  a  girdle  or  belt;  yet  not  like 
our  common  girdles,  but  like  that  which  we  call  a  sash, 
being  made  of  twined  linen  and  worsted  of  divers  colours, 
as  we  find  xxxix.  29.  where  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
signifies  wool,  or  worsted-yarn  of  these  colours.  Such 
were  the  girdles  of  all  the  priests,  which  they  wore  all  the 
year,  ihe  high-priest  as  well  as  the  rest,  except  upon  one 
day  (that  of  expiation),  when  he  had  on  a  girdle  of  fine 
linen  only,  not  mixed  with  woollen.  These  girdles  were  of 
such  a  length,  that  they  might  go  roimd  the  body  more  than 
once,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  For,  if  we 
may  believe  him,  they  were  two-and-thirty  ells  long,  and 
four  fingers  broad,  being  hollow  within.  When  (hey  were 
not  in  the  act  of  ministration,  both  ends  of  them  hung 
down  to  their  very  feet,  7rp6c  £V7rpt7re(av,  &c.  (as  the  same 
Josephus  speaks)  for  comeliness'  sake,  that  they  might  ap- 
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pear  more  goodly  to  the  beholders :  which  agrees  to  what 
Moses  saith  in  the  next  verse,  that  they  (as  all  the  priestly 
garments,  ver.  2.)  were  made /or  glory  and  beauty.  But 
when  they  went  about  any  holy  work  belonging  to  their 
office,  they  threw  them  over  their  left  shoulder,  that  they 
might  not  be  a  hinderance  to  them.  The  use  of  this  girdle 
was  to  gird  their  coat  close  to  them,  which  they  tucked  up 
also  in  the  girdle  (when  they  went  about  their  ministry)  to 
the  middle  of  their  legs,  that  it  might  not  encumber  them 
in  their  service. 

Of  needle-work.]  This  was  a  different  sort  of  word  from 
taschbetz,  (which  we  translate  broidered,  ver.  4.)  and  from 
choscheb,  (which  we  translate  cunning,  ver.  6.  15.)  and  is 
here  called  rokem  ;  which  signifies  the  same  with  chosclieb, 
as  to  the  variety  of  colours  and  figures  in  the  work :  but 
choscheb,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us,  was  done  by 
weaving,  and  rokem  with  a  needle,  as  we  rightly  take 
it.  Of  the  two,  choscheb  was  the  most  artificial,  as  the 
word  seems  to  intimate;  being  wrought  on  both  sides 
with  the  same  figures,  whereas  rokem  was  only  on  one 
side.  This  they  gather  from  xxvi.  31.  where  the  veil 
is  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  work  called  choscheb,  which 
it  is  probable  was  glorious  on  both  sides,  both  within  and 
without  the  most  holy  place.  Josephus  saith,  this  girdle 
was  wrought  with  flowers  of  the  several  colours  mentioned 
xxxix.  29. 

Ver.  40.  And  for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shall  make  coats.] 
The  coats  of  all  the  priests,  as  well  as  of  the  high-priest, 
were  embroidered,  as  Maimonides  expressly  affirms.  And 
it  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ver.  4.  where  he  is  commanded 
to  make  garments  not  only  for  Aaron,  but  for  his  sons  (i.  e. 
all  the  rest  of  the  priests),  among  which  the  broidered  coat 
may  well  be  thought  to  belong  to  them.    (See  xxxix.  27.) 

And  thou  shall  make  for  them  girdles.]  The  girdles  of 
the  inferior  priests  were  the  very  same  with  that  of  the 
high-priest  (as  well  as  their  tunics  or  coats),  being  to  bind 
their  coats  to  their  body. 

And  bonnets.]  How  these  diflered  from  the  mitre  of  the 
high-priest,  in  their  form  not  in  their  matter,  see  ver.  37. 

For  glory  and  for  beauty.]  The  garments  of  all  the 
priests  were  contrived  to  make  them  appear  in  a  splendid 
and  comely  manner,  when  they  ministered  to  the  glorious 
majesty  of  God,  being  of  fine  linen,  which  was  worn  by 
the  greatest  persons,  made  with  great  art,  especially  their 
coats  and  girdles,  which  were  finely  adorned  (as  I  have 
shewn  in  the  verses  foregoing)  with  elegant  figures  and 
rich  colours :  for  blue,  or  sky-colour,  purple  and  scarlet, 
belonged  to  kings  and  persons  of  honour.  But  the  gar- 
ments of  the  high-priest  were  above  all  the  rest  most  glo- 
rious, and  designed  so  to  be,  (ver.  2.)  For  besides  those 
common  to  him  with  all  the  priests,  which  were  very  cost- 
ly, he  had  others  far  more  precious :  particularly  the  ephod 
and  its  girdle,  the  breast-plate  set  with  stones  of  great 
value,  the  robe,  and  the  crown  of  gold.  The  two  stones 
also  on  the  .shoulders  of  the  ephod,  were  not  only  precious 
in  their  kind,  but  for  their  bigness ;  being  so  large,  that 
twelve  names  were  engraven  in  them,  containing  six-and- 
thirty  letters.  All  which  considered,  Philo  had  reason  to 
say  (L.  de  Sacerd.  Hon.)  it  is  manifest  the  law  dressed  up 
their  priest,  BaonXioJc  e«c  atfivorriTa  Koi  tjjujjv,  to  the  vene- 
rableness  and  honour  of  a  king.  For  the  priesthood  in  old 
time  was  so  honourable,  that  kings  themselves  discharged 


it :  which  is  the  reason  that  in  Scripture  princes  and  priests 
have  the  same  name  of  cohenim. 

To  all  which  I  may  add,  that  they  took  such  care  all 
their  garments  should  be  for  glory  and  beauty,  that  when 
they  were  foul,  they  did  not  wash  them,  nor  repair  them 
when  they  had  any  breach  in  them :  but  new  ones  were 
bought,  and  the  old  employed  about  the  lamps  in  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap. 
11.  p.  142.) 

Ver.  41.  And  thou  shall  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  bro- 
ther, and  his  sons  with  him.]  As  we  read  he  did.  Lev.  viii. 
6,  7,  &c.  13. ;  and  this  was  part  of  Aaron's  consecration, 
ver.  3.  of  this  chapter. 

And  shall  anoint  them.]  He  anointed  Aaron  by  pouring 
the  holy  oil  upon  his  head ;  (Lev.  viii.  12.)  but  he  anointed 
his  sons  only  by  sprinkling  some  of  it  upon  their  garments 
(as  he  did  upon  his  also)  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
(xxix.  21.  Lev.  viii.  30.) 

And  consecrate  them.]  By  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  called 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  he  put  upon 
the  tip  of  their  right  ear,  &c.  (xxix.  20.  Lev.  viii.  22,  23, 
&c.)  and  by  the  wave-offering  which  he  put  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  wave  them  before  the  Lord,  xxix.  24, 
Lev.  viii.  27.  from  whence  the  phrase  for  consecrate  here 
in  this  place  is  in  Hebrew^//  their  hand. 

And  sanctify  them.]  By  the  foregoing  ceremonies.  For 
they  were  set  apart  to  the  Divine  service,  by  putting  on 
their  garments,  anointing  them,  and  offering  the  sacrifice 
of  consecration,  and  by  washing  them  with  water,  as  ap- 
pears from  Lev.  viii.  6,  7.  12.  where  it  is  said,  he  anointed 
Aaron  to  sanctify  him;  and  ver.  30.  having  sprinkled  their 
garments,  it  is  said  he  sanctified  Aaron,  and  his  garments, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  garments  with  him. 

Ver.  42.  And  thou  shall  make  them  linen  breeches."] 
Though  these  are  mentioned  in  the  last  place,  yet  they 
were  put  on  the  first  of  all  the  priest's  garments ;  after  them 
the  coat,  which  being  girt  about  with  the  girdle,  the  bonnet 
was  put  upon  the  priest's  head.  The  high-priest,  in  like 
manner,  having  put  on  his  breeches,  coat,  and  girdle 
(which  were  common  to  all  priests),  was  clothed  with  his 
robe,  and  next  with  the  ephod  and  breast-plate,  which  were 
inseparable ;  and  last  of  all  with  his  mitre  and  the  golden 
crown.  To  which  order  nature  itself  directed  them;  the 
inward  garments  being  always  put  on  before  the  outward. 

Now  as  to  these  miknese,  which  we  truly  render  breeches, 
the  matter  of  them  was  linen,  as  we  are  here  informed:  and 
not  ordinary  linen,  but  that  which  the  Hebrews  call  schesch, 
which  was  fine  linen ;  and  more  than  that,  they  were  of 
twined  (or  six-threaded)  linen,  as  we  read  xxxix.  28. 
They  were  made  with  great  art,  being  woven  of  one  piece, 
and  not  sewed  together,  as  Maimonides  tells  us.  The  form 
of  them  was  like  our  breeches  or  drawers,  which  may  be 
the  reason  why  Moses  here  uses  a  word  of  the  dual  num- 
ber, because  they  had  two  parts,  which  covered  each  thigh 
distinctly. 

To  cover  their  nakedness.]  This  was  opposed,  as  Mai- 
monides thinks,  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Peor;  which, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  was  so  beastly,  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  discovery  of  their  nakedness,  (More  Ncvoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  45.) 

From  the  loins  even  to  the  thighs  they  shall  reach.]  They 
were  bound  about  the  loins  with  strings,  which  run  through 
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the  top  of  them,  that  they  might  be  drawn  stralter  ot 
looser,  as  they  pleased;  and  came  down  the  thi^^hs  as  far 
as  to  their  knees.  There  were  some  breeches  anciently 
which  covered  the  legs  also,  and  came  down  to  the  feet, 
such  as  sailors  use  in  cold  countries  :  but  these  did  not 
come  down  so  low,  the  intention  of  them  being  only  to  co- 
ver those  parts  (as  it  goes  before)  which  ought  not  to  be 
exposed.  For  though  they  had  a  coat  over  their  whole 
body,  yet  that  being  loose  and  wide  below,  by  some  acci- 
dent or  other,  those  parts  might  have  been  seen  which  ought 
to  be  secret,  if  that  had  not  been  prevented  by  these 
drawers,  which  so  covered  the  lower  parts,  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  seen.  For  in  this  they  differed  from  our 
drawers,  that  they  had  no  opening,  either  behind  or  before. 
Some  think  before  this  time  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
breeches  in  use  among  the  Hebrews ;  nor  after  this,  among 
any  other  men  but  the  priests  in  their  ministration.  But 
in  latter  ages  they  came  in  use,  as  appears  from  Dan. 
iii.  21. 

Ver.  43.  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  tlie  tabernacle,  or  when  they  come 
near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place.']  They 
could  not  be  permitted  so  much  as  to  appear  in  the  taber- 
nacle, much  less  to  minister,  especially  in  the  holy  place, 
without  their  holy  vestments.  Which  they  wore  there  only, 
but  in  no  other  place :  for  at  home,  or  abroad,  or  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  all  other  places  out  of  the  temple,  they  wore 
common  garments,  such  as  other  men  did.  Insomuch  that 
St.  Paul  could  not  distinguish  the  high-priest,  when  he  sat 
in  the  court,  by  his  habit,  from  other  judges,(Acts xxiii.  5.) 
And  accordingly  as  we  read,  Ezek.  xliS.  14.  xliv.  17 — 19. 
an  express  precept  for  putting  off  the  priests'  garments^  and 
laying  them  up  in  the  chambers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
when  they  went  out  of  the  court  where  they  ministered. 
The  high-priest,  as  Maimonidcs  informs  us,  had  a  chamber, 
or  vestry,  peculiar  to  himself,  where  his  garments  were  laid 
up,  when  he  put  them  off,  as  the  robes  of  kings  are  in  their 
wardrobe.  Of  this  one  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  that  they, 
being  not  only  precious,  but  sacred  things,  were  kept  safe 
in  the  temple,  which  was  a  holy  place.  And  so  were  the  gar- 
ments of  the  inferior  priests,  as  we  may  learn  from  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  :  who,  among  other  things  put  into  the  treasury, 
mention  a  certain  number  of  priests'  garments,  (Ezra  ii.  61). 
Nehem.  vii.  70.)  In  their  vestries  also  there  were  pecu- 
liar chests,  where  every  sort  of  vestment  was  kept  by 
itself.  All  the  breeches,  for  instance,  which  had  this  in- 
scription, Miknese,  i.  e.  breeches.  In  like  manner,  all  the 
coats  and  the  bonnets  had  two  distinct  chests,  with  this  in- 
scription, Ketonoth  and  Migbaoth:  and  so  had  the  rest,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  Misna  Tamid,  cap.  5. 

But  while  they  were  in  the  temple,  they  might  keep  on 
their  holy  garments  (only  not  sleep  in  them  there)  even  at 
those  hours  when  they  did  not  minister.  Which  this  text 
seems  to  suppose,  when  it  saith,  they  shall  be  upon  them, 
when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  when  they 
come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister.  Thus  the  Talmudists: 
in  the  temple  they  might  keep  on  their  garments,  whether 
in  the  time  of  their  ministration,  or  out  of  it.  But  this 
they  understand  only  of  their  breeches,  their  coat,  and  bon- 
net :  for  their  girdle  they  were  bound  to  lay  aside  as  soon 
as  they  had  done  ministering. 

That  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.}  That  God  do  not 


punish  them  with  death,  for  being  so  profane  as  to  ap- 
pear before  him  w ithout  their  aoly  garments,  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  preserve  his  service  from  contempt. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  him,  and  his  seed  after 
him.]  That  is,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  any  priest  of  the 
order  of  Aaron,  they  shall  appear  before  God  in  these  gar- 
ments. But  that  priesthood  being  abolished  by  the  true 
eternal  priesthood  of  Christ,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  of 
them ;  no  more  than  of  the  sacrifices  those  priests  offered, 
which  are  completed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  As  for  the 
Jewish  sense  of  these  words,  it  is  manifest  that  it  hath  been 
long  confuted ;  there  having  been  no  priesthood,  nor  holy 
garments,  nor  sacrifices,  no,  nor  temple  among  them,  for 
above  sixteen  hundred  years.  Nay,  before  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  some  of  the  priestly  ornaments,  and  those  the 
chief  of  all,  were  gone,  viz.  the  urim  and  the  thummim  in 
the  breast-plate;  which  they  generally  confess  were  not  in 
the  second  temple :  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  (hey 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  first.  But  the  truth  is,  there 
was  the  breast-plate  and  the  ephod,  and  consequently  the 
urim  and  thummim,  as  to  its  matter  and  form  (though  it 
had  lost  its  use,  there  being  no  answers  from  God  given  by 
it),  and  accordingly  all  the  rest  of  the  priestly  garments  re- 
mained as  long  as  there  was  any  priesthood;  which  is  the 
full  sense  of  these  words,  a  statute  for  ever  to  him,  and 
his  seed  after  him. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ver.l.  .oL-A/D  this  is  the  thing  that  thou  shall  do  unto  them 
to  hallow  them.]  Having  ordered  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be 
set  apart  to  attend  upon  him  in  his  house  as  his  ministers ; 
he  now  directs  how  they  should  be  hallowed  {ox  made  holy), 
that  is,  separated  to  his  service  in  the  priest's  ofiice. 

To  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.]  This  was  the 
design  of  their  separation  from  other  men,  as  was  often 
said  before,  (xxviii.  1 .  3,  4.  41.  43.) 

Take  one  young  bullock  and  two  rams  xmthout  blemish,] 
There  were  several  things  to  be  done  before  this,  though 
this  was  the  chief.  For  they  were  to  be  washed,  and  robed 
with  their  priestly  garments,  and  anointed;  and  then  they 
were  completed  by  peculiar  sacrifices,  which  are  directed 
and  described,  ver.  10,11,  &c.  and  put  in  execution.  Lev. 
viii.  1,  2,  &c. 

Ver.  2.  And  unleavened  bread,  &c.]  Together  with  the 
foregoing  sacrifices  (which  it  will  appear  hereafter  were  of 
several  sorts),  there  was  a  minclia  to  be  offered  ;  bread  be- 
ing necessary  at  a  table  together  with  flesh.  And  this  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  ;  unleavened  bread,  unleavened  cakes 
tempered  ivith  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  (or  thin  cakes,  like 
to  our  pancakes)  anointed  with  oil,  before  they  were  put 
into  the  pan  to  be  fried.  All  these  were  to  be  made  of 
wheaten  flour :  and  the  two  last  were  accounted  a  delicious 
bread  among  tlie  Greeks,  as  Athenaeus  tells  ns,  lib.  iii. 
Deipnosoph. 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shall  put  them  into  one  basket,  &c.] 
All  these,  making  but  one  meat-offering,  were  to  be  put 
into  one  basket,  and  so  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, to  be  presented  there  to  God,  together  with  the  bul- 
lock and  rams,  (ver.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shall  bring  unto 
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the  door  of  the  tabemade.']  To  be  presented  unto  God,  to- 
gether with  their  sacrifice. 

And  shalt  wash  them  with  water.]  This  was  the  first 
thin"-  that  was  done  for  the  hallowing  them,  (ver.  ] .)  as  we 
read  Lev.  viii.  6.  and  was  performed,  some  think,  at  the 
laver,  which  is  directed  to  be  made  in  the  next  chapter, 
(xxx.  18,  19.)  where  they  were  to  repeat  this  washing 
every  time  they  went  in  to  minister  unto  God,  But  now, 
I  take  it  to  be  more  likely,  at  their  first  consecration,  water 
was  brought  from  thence  to  wash  them  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  into  it. 
Whether  their  whole  bodies  were  now  washed,  is  not  said ; 
but  we  may  probably  gather  that  they  were  ;  for  they  were 
now  looked  on  as  wholly  unclean  (being  unhallowed),  and 
therefore  were  to  be  washed  all  over :  though,  being  once 
cleansed,  they  needed  not  do  more,  when  they  went  to 
minister,  but  only  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet ;  which 
agrees  with  our  Saviour's  words,  John  xiii.  10.  Such 
washings,  every  body  knows,  were  in  use  among  the  gen- 
tiles before  they  offered  sacrifice. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  garments.']  Their  bodies 
being  washed,  they  were,  next  of  all,  robed  with  those  gar- 
ments prescribed  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

And  put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the  robe  of  the  ephod, 
and  the  ephod,  &c.]  The  order  wherein  these  garments 
were  put  on,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  was  this :  first 
the  breeches  were  put  on  by  the  priest  himself,  and  that 
privately ;  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  they  are  not  here 
mentioned.  They  being  tied  about  his  loins,  Moses  put 
upon  him  the  close  coat,  which  came  down  to  his  ankles. 
Then  this  being  bound  to  him  by  the  girdle  (which  went 
round  several  times  about  him  under  the  arm-holes),  he  put 
upon  him  his  bonnet.  This  was  the  manner  of  habiting  an 
ordinary  priest.  But  when  the  high-priest  was  conse- 
crated, after  the  girdle,  beforenamed,  was  put  on  the  robe, 
with  the  ephod  and  breast-plate,  and  then  his  nutre;  to 
which  was  added  the  golden-plate,  tied  with  a  blue  riband 
upon  his  forehead.  (See  Selden  de  Succession,  ad  Pontif. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  6.  And  put  the  holy  crown  upon  his  head.]  By  this 
crown  is  meant  nothing  else  but  the  golden-plate,  on  which 
was  written  holiness  to  the  Lord;  (xxviii.  3G.)  which  is 
expressly  called  by  the  name  of  a  crown,  xxxix.  30.  Lev. 
viii.  9.  being  bound  upon  the  forehead  v?ith  a  blue  riband 
like  a  diadem.  Josephus  seems  to  call  the  mitre  by  the 
name  of  a  crown,  (lib.  vi.  Halos.  cap.  15.)  but  then  he  im- 
mediately adds,  TTfpi  rjv  xP*"^o«'e  aXXog  ^v  aritpavoc,  &C. 
about  which  there  was  another  golden  crown,  having  holy 
tetters  written  in  it,  &c.  (Vide  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Succes- 
sion, cap.  7.) 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil.]  The  next 
thing  that  was  done  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  was 
anointing  him  with  that  oil  which  God  ordered  to  be  made, 
xxx.  31,  32,  &c. 

And  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint  him.]  The  Jews 
seem  to  think  these  two  distinct  things,  pouring  oil  on  his 
head,  and  then  anointing  him.  The  manner  of  which  they 
say  was  thus  :  the  oil  being  poured  upon  his  head,  which 
ran  down  to  his  face,  he  that  anointed  him  drew  with  his 
finger  the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  chi  (or  St.  Andrew's 
cross)  upon  his  forehead  between  his  eyebrows.  This  was 
done,  Aben  Ezra  thinks,  before  his  mitre  was  put  upon  his 


head.  But  that  is  contrary  to  the  order  here  set  down, 
which  prescribes  the  putting  on  all  his  priestly  garments 
(of  which  this  was  one)  before  the  anointing.  And  he  was 
therefore  to  be  anointed  in  all  his  habiliments,  because  he 
was  anointed  to  minister  unto  God  ;  which  he  could  not  do 
without  all  the  holy  garments,  (xxviii.  43.)  particularly  this, 
it  being  unlawful  to  appear  before  God  with  the  head  un- 
covered ;  as  it  was  also  among  the  gentiles.  Other  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  therefore  think,  that  when  his  head  was 
wrapped  about  with  the  mitre,  a  place  was  left  bare  upon 
his  crown  for  the  pouring  the  oil  upon  it.  Certain  it 
is,  that  it  was  so  poured  on  his  head,  as  to  run  down 
upon  his  beard,  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.)  .  And  the  Jews  say, 
the  form  of  the  letter  chi  was  drawn  upon  his  forehead 
to  distinguish  his  anointing  from  that  of  their  kings ;  who 
were  anointed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  or  crown.  (See 
Selden  de  Succession,  lib,  ii.  cap.  9.)  Where  he  ob- 
serves also,  that  there  being  no  holy  oil  all  the  time 
of  the  second  temple  after  the  captivity,  they  made  high- 
priests  only  by  putting  on  their  holy  garments.  Which  that 
they  might  have  complete,  they  made  an  imitation  of  urim 
and  thummim  (though  they  had  not  the  oracle  itself),  that 
none  of  the  eight  garments  might  be  wanting.  So  Maimo- 
nides. 

The  only  remaining  diflSculty  is,  whether  all  Aaron's  sons 
were  anointed  as  well  as  himself.  And  Mr,  Selden,  in  the 
place  beforenamed,  thinks  they  were  at  the  first,  but  not  in 
future  times:  though  all  Aaron's  successors  in  the  high 
priesthood  were  consecrated  by  anointing,  as  long  as  the 
holy  oil  lasted  ;  that  is,  to  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  or,  as 
some  say,  fifty  years  before,  when  it  was  hid,  and  no  more 
found.  And  there  is  a  place  in  the  next  chapter  which 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion,  (xxx.  30.)  But  as  we  read  of 
no  command  for  their  anointing,  as  there  is  here  for  Aaron's; 
so,  when  this  command  came  to  be  executed,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, that  Moses  poured  oil  on  Aaron's  head;  but  that 
upon  his  sons  he  only  put  the  holy  garments,  (Lev.  viii. 
12, 13.)  And  therefore  he  is  peculiarly  called,  "  the  high- 
priest  from  among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anoint- 
ing oil  was  poured,"  (Lev.  xxi.  10.)  The  anointing  there- 
fore of  his  sons,  (xxx.  30.)  is  only  meant  of  that  unction 
which  is  here  mentioned,  ver.  21,  of  this  chapter,  where  a 
mixture  is  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
and  of  their  anointing  oil,  which  was  ordered  to  be  sprinkled 
both  upon  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  upon  their  garments, 
and  was  a  part  of  their  consecration.  For  it  was  done  ac- 
cordingly at  that  time,  as  we  read  Lev,  viii,  30.  So  that 
Aaron  himself  had  a  double  unction ;  one  proper  to  him 
alone,  as  high-priest,  upon  whose  head  the  holy  oil  was 
poured ;  another  common  to  him  with  his  sons,  as  he  was 
a  priest,  whose  garments  were  sprinkled  with  the  oil  and 
blood  mingled  together, 

Ver.  8.  Arid  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and  put  coats  upon 
them.]  The  high-priest  was  first  habited,  and  then  his  sons, 
in  the  order  I  have  described,  (ver.  5.) 

Ver.  9,  And  thou  shalt  gird  them  with  girdles,  &c.]  See 
ver,  5, 

And  the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs,  &c.]  That  is,  as 
long  as  the  holy  garments  were  upon  them,  the  priesthood 
was  upon  them :  but  if  they  were  not  upon  them,  neither 
was  the  priesthood  upon  them.  Tliey  are  the  words  of 
Maimonides  in  Cell    Hammickdash,  cap.  10.     Or    tho 
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meaning  may  be,  they  shall  enjoy  in  perpetual  succession 
tlie  office  of  priests,  as  their  father  and  his  successors  the 
office  of  high-priests. 

And  thoH  shall  consecrale  Aaron  and  his  sons.]  Thus  do- 
ing, they  shall  be  completely  consecrated.  For  in  the  He- 
brew the  phrase  is,  shall  fill  the  hand  of  Aaron,  &c.  which 
was  done  after  the  manner  prescribed,  ver.  22 — 24,  &c. 
Which  shews  that  this  was  the  principal  part  of  their  con- 
secration: or,  at  least,  the  consummation  of  it.  And  there 
was,  besides  this,  a  peculiar  offering,  which  both  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  commanded  to  offer,  in  the  day  of  their 
anointing,  (Lev.  vi.  20,  21.) 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  cause  a  bullock.]  The  young  bul- 
lock he  commanded  him  to  take,  (ver.  1.) 

To  be  brought  be/ore  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
In  order  to  its  beic~  offered  to  God :  for  in  this  and  in  the 
following  verses,  the  sacrifices  are  prescribed  which  were 
to  be  made  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons ; 
which  were  there :  the  first  is  this  here  mentioned,  which 
was  an  offering  for  sin,  as  appears  from  ver.  14.  For  till 
their  sins  were  expiated,  they  were  not  fit  to  offer  any  thing 
to  God ;  much  less  to  offer  for  the  sins  of  others.  The 
next  was  a  holocaust,  or  whole  bumt-offering,  as  a  gift  or 
present,  whereby  they  were  recommended  to  God.  And 
the  third  was  a  peace-offering  ;  on  which  they  made  a  feast, 
and  by  that  werein  itiated  into  God's  family. 

And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  bullock.]  This  was  the  form  in  all  sacrifices, 
both  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  i.  4.)  and  peace-offerings,  (Lev. 
iii.  2.  8.)  by  which  they  devoted  the  sacrifice  to  be  the 
Lord's.  But  in  sin-offerings,  there  being  a  solemn  confes- 
sion of  sins  made,  (Lev.  xvi.  21.)  he  that  laid  his  hands  on 
the  beast,  seemed  thereby  to  have  transferred  the  guilt  from 
himself  imto  the  sacrifice,  desiring  it  might  be  accepted 
for  him. 

Ver.  11.  And  thou  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.] 
Though  Moses  was  never  consecrated  after  the  manner  of 
Aaron,  yet  he  was  made  a  priest,  for  this  peculiar  purpose, 
by  an  extraordinary  commission  from  God. 

By  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
Where  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  was  placed,  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tabernacle,  (xl.  6.  29.) 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  with  thy  finger.]  Some 
have  fancied  that  he  means  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
incense ;  because,  when  a  priest  offered  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  he  was  so  to  do,  (Lev.  iv.  7.)  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  Aaron  and  his  sons,  for  whom  this  sacrifice 
was  offered,  were  not  yet  priests,  but  common  men,  who, 
by  this  sacrifice,  were  to  be  made  priests  :  whose  blood 
therefore  was  to  be  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  as  is  expressly  required  in  other  sin-offerings, 
(Lev.  iv.  25.  30.) 

And  pour  all  the  blood.]  All  the  rest  of  the  blood. 

Beside  the  bottom  of  the  altar.]  This  shews  he  speaks  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-oflerings ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
was  a  trench,  into  which  they  poured  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice, as  I  shall  shew  hereafter. 

Ver.  13.  And  thou  shall  take  all  the  fat  that  covereth  the 
invmrds.]  He  means  that  part  of  the  beast  which  is  called 
the  omentum,  in  which  all  the  bowels  are  wrapped  ;  which 
in  Lev.  ix,  19.  is  simply  called  that  ivhich  covereth.    This 


hath  a  great  deal  of  fat  upon  it,  to  keep  the  bowels  warm, 
and  was  much  used  in  anciept  sacrifices,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  herein  followed  the  Jews.  Nay, 
the  Persians  also  offered  to  the  gods  nothing  but  the  omen- 
tum, or  a  part  of  it,  as  Bochartus  observes  out  of  Strabo. 
(See  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.)  And  from  the  con- 
dition and  situation  of  the  omentum,  the  heathen  diviners 
made  their  conjectures ;  insomuch,  that  some  think  it  had 
the  name  of  omentum,  because  they  made  their  good  or 
bad  omens  from  thence. 

And  t/ie  caul  that  is  above  the  liver.]  Our  interpreters 
take  this  for  the  diaphragm,  or  the  midriff,  upon  which  the 
liver  hangs.  But  Bochartus  hath  demonstrated,  I  think, 
that  it  signifies  the  greatest  lobe  of  the  liver,  upon  which 
the  bladder  of  gall  lies,  (lib.  ii.  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  cap.  45.) 
The  only  argument  against  it  is,  that  this  jotliereth  (as  the 
Hebrews  call  it)  is  said  here  to  be  above  the  liver,  and 
therefore  must  signify  the  diaphragm,  upon  which  the  liver 
depends.  But  the  particle  al  signifies  upon,  as  well  as 
above :  and  is  to  be  here  so  translated,  upon  or  by  the  liver. 
And  the  reason  why  this  lobe  of  the  liver  was  peculiar  to 
the  altar,  was  because  of  the  fat  that  is  upon  it. 

And  the  two  kidneys,  &c.]  For  the  same  reason  the  kid- 
neys were  appropriated  to  God  :  which  had  one  of  their 
names  from  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  Homer  (as 
the  same  Bochartus  there  observes)  calls  iirivKppiBiov. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  and  his  skin,  &c.] 
The  burnt-offering  being  flayed,  the  skin  of  it  was  given  to 
the  priest,  (Lev.  vii.  8.)  But  in  sin-offerings  the  skin  was 
burnt  (and  the  flesh  also  in  some  cases),  and  that  also 
without  the  camp,  not  at  the  altar,  (Lev.  iv.  11, 12.  viii. 
17.)  The  heathen  sometimes  burnt  the  skin  even  of  their 
holocausts,  as  Bochart  shews,  par.  i.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  34. 

Shalt  thou  bum  with  fire,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  word  here 
for  bum  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
which  is  used  concerning  the  burning  of  incense,  which  soon 
vanished  into  smoke,  as  the  fat  there  mentioned  did.  But 
the  flesh,  £ind  the  skin,  and  the  dung,  were  burnt  with  a 
stronger  fire,  and  were  longer  before  they  were  consumed ; 
and  therefore  burnt  without  the  camp,  where  the  ashes  were 
poured  out,  as  a  thing  abominable. 

It  is  a  sin-offering.]  The  priest  might  eat  of  any  sin-offer- 
ing, whose  blood  was  not  brought  into  the  sanctuary  ;  or 
rather  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do,  (Lev.  x.  17.)  because  it  ar- 
gued that  the  people's  sin  was  borne  and  taken  away  by 
the  priest.  It  may  seem  strange  then  that  Moses  (who  was 
in  tlie  place  of  a  priest)  is  ordered  to  burn  all  this  sin-  offer- 
ing, and  not  permitted  to  eat  of  it ;  though  Aaron  and  his 
sons  could  not,  because  they  were  not  yet  priests.  The  best 
reason  I  have  found  of  it  is,  that  it  was  to  signify  tlie  im- 
perfection of  the  legal  dispensation  ;  since  the  sins  of  the 
priests  themselves  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  priests 
of  the  law,  or  their  sacrifices ;  but  were  to  expect  a  belter 
sacrifice,  or  a  better  high-priest,  as  Dr.  Jackson's  words 
are  in  his  Consecration  of  the  Son  of  God,  cap.  26.  n.  2. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shall  also  take  one  ram.]  One  of  the 
rams  mentioned  above,  (ver.  1.) 

Aaron  and  his  sotis  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  ram.]  See  concerning  this,  ver.  10. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shall  slay  the  ram.]  Where  the  bul- 
lock was  killed,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (ver.  11.) 
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And  thou  shall  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  round  about 
upon  the  altar.]  It  was  a  different  sacrifice  from  the  other, 
and  therefore  had  different  ceremonies  belonging  to  it;  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  bullock  being  only  put  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  (ver.  12.)  How  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  will  be  explained  Lev.  i.  11. 

Ver.  17.  And  thou  shall  cut  the  ram  in  pieces.]  That  the 
parts  might  the  more  easily  be  burnt  upon  the  altar. 

And  tvash  the  inwards  of  him,  &c.]  Upon  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  fat;  which  being  put  upon  the  pieces, 
and  the  head,  made  them  consume  the  sooner,  by  nourish- 
ing the  flame.  Thus  Homer  represents  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Greeks  (as  Bochart  observes),  when  they  offered  to  Jupiter; 
they  cut  the  thighs  in  pieces,  and  then  covered  them  over 
with  fat. 

Mjjpovf  T  a?£Tajuov,  Kara  re  Kvla<n)  ticaXvipav. 

*Iliad.  2.  ver.  423.  Vid.  Hieroz.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 
p.  472.) 

Ver.  18.  And  thou  shall  burn  the  whole  ram  upon  the 
altar:  it  is  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  By  this  it 
appears,  that  as  the  former  was  a  sin-offering,  so  this  was 
a  holocaust,  or  burnt-offering ;  which  would  not  be  re- 
ceived till  their  sins  were  expiated  by  the  foregoing  sacri- 
fice. Nothing  of  which  was  offered  at  the  altar,  but  some 
of  the  fat  only,  because  (as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  observes) 
the  offerers  were  not  yet  worthy  that  God  should  accept 
any  offering  from  them. 

Ver.  19.  And  thou  shall  take  the  other  ram.]  Mentioned 
ver.  1. 

And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  ram.]  See  ver.  10.  This,  it  will  appear  after- 
ward, (ver.  28.  32.)  was  a  peace-offering:  upon  which, 
being  now  reconciled  to  God  and  received  into  his  favour, 
they  feasted  with  him  at  his  table. 

Ver.  20.  Then  shall  thou  kill  the  ram.]  Where  the  bul- 
lock was  killed,  which  was  first  offered  ver.  11. 

And  lake  of  his  blood.^  Which  was  received  in  a  bason. 

And  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  &c.]  This  being  peculiarly  called  the  ram  of  con- 
secration, ver.  22.  31.  the  blood  of  it  was  not  put  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  (as  in  the  first  sacrifice,  ver.  12.)  nor 
merely  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar,  (as  in  the  second, 
ver.  16.)  but  put  upon  Aaron  and  his  sons.  And  first  upon 
the  tip  of  their  ears,  to  signify  that  they  should  hearken  to 
the  Divine  prescriptions ;  and  then  upon  their  thumbs  and 
great  toes  (in  which  lie  the  strength  of  the  hands  and  feet), 
to  denote  their  ready  and  strenuous  performance  of  every 
thing  required  of  them.  And  being  put  upon  the  tip  of 
their  right  ear,  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and  the 
great  too  of  their  right  foot,  it  may  well  be  thought  to  sig- 
nify the  most  exact  and  perfect  obedience  :  the  right  hand 
being  every  where  represented  as  the  most  excellent  and 
strongest  to  do  any  execution.  To  this  purpose  Abarbi- 
nel  discourses  on  this  place,  whose  words  are  these:  "All 
this  tended  to  make  the  priest  understand,  that  he  ought  to 
apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  to 
employ  his  hands  with  the  same  diligence  in  his  sacred 
mini.stry  ;  and  to  walk  in  the  way  of  God's  precepts,"  &c. 
Some  of  the  Jews  consider  these  things  so  scrupulously,  as 
to  say  the  prie.sts  might  not  use  their  left  hand  in  their  mi- 
nistry, no  more  than  minister  with  unwashen  bands. 


And  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.]  i.  e. 
The  remainder  of  the  blood.  It  is  no  improbable  conjec- 
ture of  Fortunatus  Scacchus,  that  from  hence  the  heathens 
learnt  their  taurobolia  and  criobolia:  which  in  process 
of  time  they  disguised  with  infernal  rites  and  ceremonies. 
For  a  deep  hole  being  made  in  the  ground,  the  priest  to  be 
consecrated  was  put  into  it ;  and  then  planks  being  laid 
over  it,  with  a  great  many  holes  in  them,  the  bullock  or  the 
ram  was  slain  over  them,  and  their  blood  running  dovm 
into  the  hole,  the  priest  received  it  on  his  eyes,  his  ears, 
his  nose,  his  mouth ;  nay,  he  besmeared  his  body  with  it. 
And  this  was  accounted  the  highest  consecration  of  a  priest; 
the  virtue  of  which  lasted  twenty  years  before  it  was  re- 
newed :  and  he  that  was  thus  consecrated,  was  had  in  the 
greatest  honour  and  veneration.  Thus  filthily  did  the  devil 
pervert  the  most  simple  and  cleanest  rites  which  Moses 
prescribed,  of  putting  a  little  blood,  with  a  fragrant  oil,  on 
the  tip  of  one  of  their  ears,  thumbs,  and  toes.  (Myrothec. 
ii.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm.  cap.  77.) 

Ver.  21.  And  thou  shall  take  of  the  blood  that  is  upon  tlie 
altar.]  Some  of  that  which  was  sprinkled  (as  the  foregoing 
verse  directs)  round  about  the  altar.  Or,  perhaps  some  of 
the  blood  was  left  in  the  bason,  upon  the  altar,  for  that  use. 

And  of  the  anointing  oil.]  Which  is  afterward  ordered  to 
be  made,  (xxx.  23,  &c.) 

And  sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron  and  upon  his  garments,  and 
upon  his  sons,  and  upon  the  garments  of  his  sons  with  him.^ 
By  which  sprinkling,  both  they  and  their  garments  were 
separated  to  a  holy  use,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  words, 
and  he  sliall  be  hallowed  and  his  garments,  &c.  (see  upon 
ver.  7.)  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  our  purification  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Ver.  22.  And  thou  shall  take  of  the  ram  the  fat.]  All  the 
fat  in  general  was  to  be  the  Lord's,  (Lev.  iii.  3.) 

The  rump.]  Here  he  seems  to  reckon  up  the  particulars. 
And  the  rump  of  a  sheep  was  the  principal  in  those  eastern 
countries,  where  their  tails  are  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  and 
exceeding  fat,  asBochartus  observes,  par.  i.  Hieroz.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  45.  and  Job  Ludolphus  in  his  Histor.  Ethiop.  lib.  i. 
cap.  10.  n.  16.  and  in  his  Comment,  in  Histor.  lib.  i.  cap. 
10.  n.  76. 

And  that  covereth  the  inwards,  &c.]  See  ver.  13.  where 
these  and  the  following  words  are  explained. 

And  the  right  shoulder. '\  In  peace-offerings  this  belonged 
to  the  priest,  (Lev.  vii.  32.)  and  so  it  is  here  ordained,  (ver. 
27,  28.)  But  now  it  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  (ver. 
25.)  because  they  were  not  yet  priests,  as  the  following 
words  tell  us,  which  give  the  reason  why  this  shoulder  was 
burnt. 

For  it  is  a  ram  of  consecration.]  Whereby  they  were  con- 
secrated, and  made  priests,  but  not  yet  completed,  and 
therefore  could  not  eat  of  that  shoulder. 

Ver.  23.  And  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of  oiled 
bread,  &c.]  Of  that  bread  and  those  cakes  mentioned  ver.  2. 
of  this  chapter. 

Tliat  is  before  the  Lord.]  Which  had  been  presented  unto 
God,  (ver.  3.)  for  this  by  the  law  was  to  accompany  their 
other  sacrifices,  (Numb.  xv.  4.) 

Ver.  24.  And  thou  shall  put  all.]  Both  bread,  and  cakes, 
and  fat,  and  right  shoulder,  beforementioncd. 

In  tlie  hands  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  Iiands  of  his  sons.] 
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Thence  this  sacrifice  was  called  millmm,  that  is,  filling  of 
the  ftands ;  which  we  translate  consecration.  And  tlieir 
hands  were  thus  filled,  to  shew  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
did  not  usurp  this  dignity,  or  take  it  upon  themselves  (as 
we  speak),  but  were  called  unto  it  by  God,  who  ordered 
these  things  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  might 
present  them  to  him.  R.  Solomon  will  have  this  ram 
called  the  ram  of  fillings  or  impletions ;  because  by  this  sa- 
crifice they  were  completed,  and  absolutely  made  priests; 
nothing  remaining  to  be  done  after  this. 

And  shall  wave  them.']  When  such  holy  things  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  offerers  by  the  priest,  then  the  priest 
put  his  hands  under  theirs,  and  they  were  lifted  up,  and 
then  waved  about  on  all  sides. 

For  a  wave-offering.']  The  Hebrew  word  tenuphah  signi- 
fies agitation,  or  shaking  to  and  fro ;  which,  Abarbinel 
saith,  'was  performed  upward  and  downright,  and  then 
round  about  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  to  signify  that 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof:  or  rather, 
that  he  is  the  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Others 
of  them  speak  to  the  same  purpose. 

Before  the  Lord.]  Standing  with  their  faces  towards  the 
sanctuary. 

Ver.  25.  And  thou  shall  receive  them  from  their  hands, 
&c.]  After  they  had  waved  them,  they  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  Moses ;  who,  as  the  priest  at  this  time,  laid 
them  upon  the  altar,  and  burnt  them. 

For  a  burnt-offering.]  It  is  certain  this  was  not  a  whole 
bumt-otfering,  but  a  peace-offering,  as  appears  from  ver.  28. 
31,  32.  yet  some  of  it  being  burnt  on  the  altar,  that  part  is 
called  a  burnt-offering. 

It  is  an  offering  made  by  fire.]  So  the  burnt-offerings  are 
called.  Lev.  i.  9.  13,  &c.  but  this  was  so  only  in  part,  as  I 
said,  not  in  the  whole ;  and  may  be  interpreted  by  Lev.  iii. 
5.  where  all  that  was  to  be  burnt  of  the  peace-offerings,  is 
commanded  to  be  btimt  upon  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  in  that 
regard  might  be  called  a  burnt-offering.  (See  ver.  27.) 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  shall  take  the  breast  of  the  ram  of 
Aaron's  consecration.]  Of  the  consecration  of  him  and  of 
bis  sons. 

And  tvave  it  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord ;  and  it 
shall  be  thy  part.]  Being  a  peace-offering,  the  priest  who 
offered  the  sacrifice  was  to  have  his  share  of  it:  and  there- 
fore the  breast  is  here  given  to  Moses,  after  he  had  ac- 
knowledged it  tb  be  God's  by  waving  it  about,  and  that  he 
"had  it  only  as  his  minister. 

Ver.  27.  And  thou  shall  sanctify  the  breast  of  the  wave- 
offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  heave-offering.]  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  makes  a  general  law,  to  be  always  observed 
hereafter;  that  though,  in  this  peculiar  case,  the  right 
shoulder  of  this  sacrifice  was  burnt  (being  for  Aaron's  con- 
secration) and  called  a  burnt-offering,  (ver.  25.)  yet,  in  all 
future  times,  both  the  breast  and  this  shoulder  should  be- 
long unto  the  priest.  Therefore  the  word  sanctify  here  sig- 
nifies, as  much  as  declare  them  to  be  sanctified,  or  set 
apart  for  the  priest's  use :  as  they  were  again  by  an  ex- 
press law,  (Lev.  vii.  31 — 34.) 

Which  is  waved,  and  which  is  heaved  up.]  There  is  no 
difference,  that  I  can  find,  between  terumah,  which  we 
translate  heave-offering,  and  tenuphah,  which  we  translate 
wave-offering:  but  the  former  was  only  lifted  up  and  so 
waved,  and  the  other  was  waved  all  manner  of  ways,  up 


and  down,  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  to  signify  that  He 
to  whom  it  was  offered  was  IcOrd  of  the  whole  world,  and 
all  that  therein  is. 

Ver.  28.  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'  by  a  statute 
for  ever.]  So  it  is  called  Lev.  vii.  34.  and  it  is  again  re- 
peated for  greater  confirmation,  Deut.  xviii.  3. 

For  it  is  a  heave-offering.]  It  is  consecrated  to  God,  to 
whom  it  belongs;  and  he  bestows  it  upon  his  ministers. 

And  it  shall  be  a  heave-offering  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  their 
peace-offerings,  &c.]  And  it  shall  always  in  future  times  be 
presented  unto  God  as  his  part  of  the  peace-offerings ; 
who  constitutes  the  priests  to  eat  it  in  his  stead.  As  the 
former  ram  was  a  burnt-offering,  so  this,  it  is  plain,  was  a 
peace-offering,  in  token  that  now  they  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect friendship  with  God.  Which  was  procured  by  their 
sin-offering,  (ver.  14.)  which  was  offered  first;  whereby 
their  present  to  God  (ver.  18.)  was  made  acceptable,  as 
now  their  persons  were  declared  by  this  sacrifice  of  peace- 
offering. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  be  his 
son's  after  him,  to  be  anointed  therein,  &c.]  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, also,  God  makes  another  general  law,  that  all  the 
successors  of  Aaron  in  the  high  priesthood,  should  be  set 
apart  to  that  office,  in  such  garments,  and  by  such  an  unc- 
tion, and  such  sacrifices,  as  he  was  consecrated  withal. 
And  it  appears  by  Numb.  xx.  28.  that  Aaron's  son  was  in- 
vested with  the  very  same  garments  which  Aaron  wore : 
for  those  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  high-priest,  did 
not  decay  as  the  tunic  and  breeches  did,  and  therefore  went 
from  one  to  another. 

Ver.  30.  And  that  son  which  is  priest  in  his  stead  shall 
put  them  on  seven  days.]  This  was  to  be  done  seven  days, 
one  after  another,  that  a  sabbath  might  pass  over  him.  For 
no  man  could  be  a  complete  high-priest,  as  the  Jews  ima- 
gine, till  a  sabbath  had  gone  over  his  head.  But  the  prin- 
cipal intention  of  this  was,  that  he  might  be  made  a  priest 
with  great  solemnity  and  deliberation  ;  and  put  on  his  ha- 
bit so  often,  that  he  might  learn  how  to  appear  in  them  after 
a  decent,  or  rather  magnificent  manner,  before  he  under- 
took to  minister.  Yet  the  Jews  say,  that  if  he  did  ofler  sa- 
crifice before  the  seven  days'  end,  it  was  not  accounted  un- 
lawful ;  provided  he  had  been  anointed,  and  had  put  them 
on  once.  So  Maimouides,  who  adds,  that  he  was  to  put 
them  on  by  day,  and  not  by  night.  (See  Seldcn  de  Succes- 
sionibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.)  Where  he  shews  (cap.  9.)  this  is 
to  be  understood  of  his  unction  also,  which  was  to  be  by 
day,  and  not  by  night ;  and  to  be  repeated  seven  times. 
And  by  the  same  reason,  the  sacrifices  were  also  to  be  re- 
peated ;  though  if  he  ministered  before  they  were  offered, 
the  doctors  held  it  not  to  be  illegitimate ;  as  he  shews  in 
the  end  of  that  chapter. 

When  he  conieth  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
to  minister  in  the  holy  place.]  At  his  entrance  into  the  ta- 
bernacle he  was  to  put  them  on  for  seven  days  together, 
before  he  could  go  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  31.  And  thou  .shall  take  the  ram  of  the  consecration.] 
That  is,  all  the  rest  of  the  flesh  which  was  not  burnt  on 
the  altar  nor  given  to  Moses.  Who  having  had  their  share, 
(ver.  22.  2ti.)  the  remainder,  as  the  manner  was  in  peace- 
offerings,  belonged  to  those  that  brought  the  sacrifice. 

And  seethe  his  flesh  in  the  holy  place.]  At  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  as  we  read  expressly.  Lev. 
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viii.  31.  and  as  it  is  explained  in  the  next  verse,  that  there 
they  should  eat  it.     Fire  was  taken  from  the  altar  to 

boil  it. 

Ver.  32.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  ratn.]  That  is,  feast  witli  God  in  his  own  house,  as  per- 
sons now  completely  qualified  to  minister  unto  him. 

Jnd  the  bread  that  is  in  the  basket.]  All  the  remaining 
bread  and  cakes,  which  were  presented  unto  God,  after 
that  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  his  part,  (ver.  23, 
24,  &c.) 

By  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  oftlie  congregation.]  Hence 
it  appears,  that  this  sacrifice  had  something  in  it  peculiar 
from  other  peace-offerings ;  which  might  be  carried  home 
and  eaten  there,  after  God  and  the  priests  had  had  their 
parts.  But  this  was  to  be  eaten  in  God's  own  house,  where 
they  were  ministers,  as  a  thing  more  holy :  and  therefore 
Aaron  and  his  sons  and  daughters  could  not  eat  of  it,  as 
all  the  family  did  of  other  sacrifices  of  this  kind. 

Ver.  :33.  And  they  shall  eat  those  things.]  Aaron  and  his 
sons  alone  were  to  eat  them ;  and  nobody  else  with  them. 

Wherewith  the  atonement  was  made.]  The  atonement 
was  not  made  by  these  things,  but  by  the  bullock,  which 
was  offered  in  the  first  place;  which  made  them  fit  to  have 
their  hands  filled  with  these  things  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase 
is  for  consecrating,  ver.  23,  24.)  to  complete  their  sanctifi- 
cation.  And  therefore  the  words  should  be  thus  translated, 
they  shall  eat  those  things  for  whom  the  atonement  (or  ex- 
piation) was  made. 

To  consecrate,  and  to  sanctify  them.]  Their  consecration 
and  sanctification  began  by  the  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  was 
completed  by  this  now  mentioned. 

But  a  stranger  sliall  not  eat  thereof]  None  that  are  not 
of  the  family  of  Aaron,  to  whom  alone  this  holy  food  be- 
longed. Nor  were  all  his  domestics  allowed  to  eat  of  it, 
though  they  might  eat  of  other  peace-offerings ;  but  only 
Aaron  and  his  sons :  who  being  consecrated  persons,  were 
to  eat  these  things,  which  had  a  special  holiness  in  them, 
being  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  consecration;  and  therefore 
appertained  only  to  such  persons  as  had  been  consecrated. 

Because  they  are  holy.]  Had  a  special  holiness,  as  I  said, 
in  them ;  which  made  it  fit  only  for  such  persons  to  eat 
them. 

Ver.  34.  And  if  aught  of  the  flesh  of  the  consecrations,  or 
of  the  bread,  remain  unto  the  morning.]  He  and  his  sons 
being  not  able  to  eat  it  all. 

Then  thou  shall  burn  the  remainder  with  fire.]  This  is  a 
further  argument,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  holiness  in  this 
sacrifice,  of  which  only  Aaron  and  his  sons  might  eat:  for 
if  this  had  been  like  to  the  flesh  of  other  peace-offerings,  it 
might,  according  to  the  following  law,  have  been  kept  two 
days  before  it  was  eaten,  (Lev.  vii.  15, 16,  &c.) 

It  shall  not  be  eaten.]  Upon  the  second  day. 

Because  it  is  holy.]  Is  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity ; 
being  offered  to  make  men  holy  to  God :  and  therefore  the 
greatest  care  was  tal  en,  it  should  not  be  in  danger  to  be 
in  the  least  corrupted. 

Ver.  35.  And  thus  shall  thou  do  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his 
sons,  according  to  all  things  which  I  have  commanded  thee.] 
This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to  command  thee,  concern- 
ing the  consecration  of  Aaron,  and  of  his  sons. 

«Seien  days  shall  thou  consecrate  them.]  They  shall  not 
be  made  complete  priests,  in  less  time  than  I  have  ap- 
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pointed.    Which  no  doubt  was  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  weight  of  their  office. 

Ver.  30.  And  thou  shall  ofl'er  every  day  a  bullock  for  a 
sin-ofifering  for  atonement.]  Lest  he  should  think  that  only 
the  ram  of  consecration  should  be  oflered  seven  days  to- 
gether, he  here  expressly  directs  the  bullock  for  a  sin- 
offering  should  be  so  often  repeated.  The  reason  of  it  fol- 
lows, because  it  was  for  atonement.  Which  appears  by 
the  next  words  to  signify,  that  it  was  not  only  for  the 
atonement  of  the  priest,  but  of  the  altar  itself,  which  was, 
by  this  sacrifice,  made  fit  for  God's  service.  And  that  is 
the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  saith,  in  the  plural  number,  it 
was  for  atonements.    So  the  Hebrew  text. 

And  thou  shall  cleanse  the  altar  when  thou  hast  made  an 
atonement  for  it.]  The  altar  was  not  capable  of  any  guilt ; 
therefore  this  word  atonement  is  here  used  improperly,  to 
signify  that,  by  these  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  set  apart 
to  be  a  place  where  expiation  should  be  made.  Or  simply, 
this  expiation  of  the  altar  was  no  more,  but,  of  a  common, 
making  it  a  sacred  place :  or,  as  Fortunatus  Scacchus  un- 
derstands it,  it  was  purified  by  these  rites  from  that  defile- 
ment it  must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted,  by  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  that  made  it :  for  all  vessels,  in  the  sense 
of  the  law,  were  looked  upon  as  made  unclean,  by  the 
touch  of  any  unclean  person.  And  therefore  perhaps  the 
altar  was  also  washed  with  water,  as  the  priests  were ; 
which  is  here  called  its  cleansing. 

And  thou  shall  anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it.]  To  perfect  its 
sanctification  or  separation  from  common  use,  it  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (mentioned  in  the  next  chapter), 
as  Aaron  and  his  sons  were.  For  as  by  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  it  was  expiated,  so  by  this  anointing  it  was  conse- 
crated :  which  is  meant  by  sanctifying  it. 

Ver.  37.  Seven  days  thou  slialt  make  an  atonement  for  the 
altar,  and  sanctify  it.]  Many  think  that  these  were  not  dis- 
tinct seven  days  from  those  in  which  the  priests  were  ex- 
piated and  consecrated ;  as  the  bullock  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  altar,  was  not  a  distinct  bullock  from  that  for  the 
priests :  but  the  same  sacrifice  served  for  both.  This  opi- 
nion I  shall  consider  in  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  (xl.  17, 
18.)  and  now  only  observe,  that  thus  not  only  the  priests 
among  the  heathen,  but  their  altars  also,  were  dedicated, 
by  their  taurobolia  and  criobolia,  (which  I  mentioned  ver. 
20.)  for  we  find  an  ancient  inscription,  wherein  one  is  said 
to  have  set  up  petram  tauroboliatam,  an  altar  consecrated, 
by  besmearing  it  with  the  blood  of  those  sacrifices,  as  Fortu- 
natus Scacchus  interprets  it,  (lb.  cap.  G9.) 

Make  an  atonement  for  the  altar.]  By  the  blood  of  the 
bullock. 

And  sanctify  it.]  By  anointing  it  with  the  holy  oil. 

And  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy.^  The  reason  why  it  is 
so  called,  is  given  in  the  following  words ;  because  it  was 
not  only  thus  separated  to  a  holy  use,  but  made  those 
things  to  be  holy  which  were  offered  upon  it.  Which  they 
could  not  be  till  it  was  thus  expiated  and  sanctified.  There- 
fore Fort.  Scacchus  expounds  these  words  [an  altar  most 
holy]  it  shall  he  fully  and  completely  consecrated,  by  observ- 
ing all  the  rites  which  are  here  prescribed,  for  seven  days 
together.  Till  the  end  of  which  no  sacrifice  whatsoever 
was  offered  on  this  altar  (because  it  was  not  cleansed  and 
sanctified  to  make  them  holy  and  acceptable),  but  on  the 
eighth  day,  when  all  was  performed  tliat  was  required  on  tlie 
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preceding  seven  days,  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  the  burnt-offering,  (Lev.  viii.  1.  24.) 

Wliatsoever  toucheth  the  altar  shall  be  holy.]  Nothing  was 
acceptable  unto  God,  unless  it  was  ofl'cred  upon  this  altar; 
which  sanctified  every  thing  that  was  laid  upon  it,  accord- 
ing to  God's  direction.  Thus  our  Saviour  seems  to  explain 
these  words,  (Matth.  xxiii.  19.)  The  altar  sanctifieth  the 
gift.  That  was  the  name  for  all  things  presented  unto  God, 
which  were  called  korban ;  being  destined  to  be  offered  at 
bis  altar. 

Ver.  38.  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  slialt  offer  upon  tJie 
altar.]  The  principal  use  of  the  altar  was,  that  there  might 
be  a  constant  sacrifice  oflered  upon  it,  in  acknowledgment 
of  God's  sovereign  dominion  over  them.  Which  could  not 
be  done  till  it  was  expiated  and  consecrated :  but  that  being 
finished,  Moses  directs  here  what  should  be  the  first  sacri- 
fice offered  upon  it. 

Two  l<unbs.]  These  were  to  be  a  burnt-offering ;  which 
was  the  most  ancient  of  all  other  sacrifices,  being  the  same 
that  Abel  offered. 

Of  the  first  year.]  See  xii.  5. 

Day  by  day  continually.]  There  were  other  occasional  sa- 
crifices of  various  sorts;  but  these  were  stated,  and  so  con- 
stant, that  they  were  never  intermitted.  No,  not  upon 
festivals,  when  other  sacrifices  were  added :  as  upon  the 
sabbath  tliis  sacrifice  was  doubled,  (Numb,  xxviii.  9, 10.) 
and  upon  new  moons,  and  other  feasts,  several  other  sacri- 
fices were  appointed,  as  may  be  seen  there,  (ver.  11.)  and  in 
the  rest  of  that  chapter.  It  appears  by  Lev.  ix.  17.  that  this 
daily  sacrifice  was  offered  (at  least  for  some  time)  in  the 
wilderness  ;  but  after  they  began  to  wander  to  and  fro,  for 
eight-and-thirty  years,  some  think  it  was  omitted.  Which 
was  the  reason  that  God  renewed  this  charge  in  Numb, 
xxviii.  3,  4.  (See  Junius  and  Menochius  on  that  place.) 

Ver.  39.  The  one  lamb  thou  slialt  offer  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  tlwu  shall  offer  at  even.]  At  what  time  in  the 
morning  and  even,  is  not  here  plainly  prescribed :  but  the 
word  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  latter  being  between  the  even- 
ings, which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
morning  sacrifice  also  was  offered  between  the  rising  of  the 
sun  and  noon,  viz.  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Ver.  40.  And  with  one  lamb  a  tenth-deal  of  flour.]  Most 
understand  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  which  was  an  omer: 
(concerning  which  see  xvi.  3G.)  And  so  Moses  afterward 
expressly  orders  by  God's  command,  (Numb,  xxviii.  5.) 

Mingled  with  tlie  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil,  &c.]  A  hin 
was  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah ;  containing  one  wine  gallon, 
two  pints,  and  fifteen  inches  (as  Bishop  Cumberland  com- 
putes, in  his  learned  treatise  of  Scripture  Measures).  So 
that  the  fourth  part  of  it  was  a  quart,  and  something  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

The  principal  thing  here  to  be  observed  is,  that  this  was 
ordained  (as  I  noted  upon  the  twenty-fifth  chapter)  to  re- 
present God's  dwelling  among  them  in  the  sanctuary;  where 
this  daily  sacrifice  was  the  constant  provision  made  for  his 
table  (as  the  altar  is  called),  and  bread  and  wine  a  neces- 
sary attendant  (as  they  are  at  all  tables)  upon  the  meat  that 
was  set  before  him. 

Ver.  41.  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shall  offer  at  even,  and 
shall  do  thereunto  according  to  the  meat-offering  in  the 
mornmg,  and  according  to  the  drink-offering  thereof]  The 
same  rites  were  to  be  observed  in  this,  tliat  were  in  the 


morning  sacrifice,  without  any  difference.  For  as  Abar- 
binel  observes,  in  his  preface  to.  the  book  of  Leviticus,  the 
true  reason  of  these  two  sacrifices  was,  that  all  men,  who 
live  well,  having  two  meals  a  day,  so  many  sacrifices 
(which  were  his  meat)  were  therefore  appointed  for  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

For  a  sweet  savour.]  See  Lev.  i.  9. 

An  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  A  burnt- 
offering,  as  the  next  verse  explains  it. 

Ver.  42.  This  shall  be  a  continual  burnt-offering  through- 
out their  generations,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  llie 
congregation.]  For  there  the  altar  of  burnt-oflerings  stood, 
as  we  read,  xl.  G.  29.  Lev.  xvii.  6,  &c. 

Before  the  Lord.]  Who  dwelt  in  the  most  holy  place,  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  tabernacle. 

Where  I  will  meet  you.]  Their  coming  to  worship  in  that 
place,  is  called  drawing  nigh  to  God:  accordingly  he  pro^ 
mises  to  vouchsafe  his  gracious  presence  to  them.    (See  • 
XXV.  22.) 

To  speak  with  thee.]  More  especially,  he  promises  to 
meet  Moses  there  upon  occasion  ;  and  to  declare  his  mind 
and  will  to  him,  in  such  cases  wherein  he  should  consult 
him. 

Ver.  43.  And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel.] 
That  they  might  not  think  his  meeting  with  them  (before- 
mentioned)  was  only  by  revealing  his  mind  to  Mose^,  and 
so  to  them  (as  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  verse  might 
seem  to  intimate),  he  explains  his  meaning  to  be,  that  there 
he  would  grant  tokens  of  his  special  love  and  favour  to 
them  all,  when  they  approached  unto  him. 

And  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  with  my  glory.]  The 
glorious  presence  of  God,  which  filled  this  house,  (xl.  33.) 
was  that  which  sanctified  it,  or  made  it  a  holy  place.  But 
some  refer  this  not  to  the  tabernacle,  but  to  Israel  (which 
is  just  before  mentioned,  and  the  word  tabernacle  not  in 
the  text),  and  the  truth  is,  tliey  were  made  a  holy  people 
also,  by  this  glorious  presence  of  God  among  them,  in  the 
tabernacle. 

Ver.  44.  And  I  will  sanctify,  &c.]  That  is,  manifest  them 
to  be  sanctified ;  or  still  more  completely  sanctify  them,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Glory  in  the  tabernacle,  (Lev. 
ix.  24.) 

The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  In  the  Hebrew,  the 
name  is  oliel  moed,  which  signifies  exactly  the  tabei-nacle 
of  meeting:  so  called,  not  from  the  people's  meeting  there 
(as  we  seem  to  take  it  when  we  translate  it,  tabernacle  of 
tlie  congregation),  but  from  God's  meeting  there  with  them, 
which  is  mentioned  just  before ;  and  in  the  next  chapter, 
(xxx.  3G.)  is  expressly  called  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  (as 
I  think  it  should  be  translated),  where  I  will  meet  with  tliee. 
Which  shews  that  this  was  the  reason  of  its  name.  (See 
also  Numb.  xvii.  4.  and  Mr.  Mede,  book  ii.  p.  43G.) 

Now  all  the  people  could  not  come  to  attend  upon  tlie 
daily  sacrifice,  which  was  oflered  for  them,  and  so  to  meet 
with  God  here;  and  yet  it  was  a  maxim  among  them,  that 
no  mans  sacrifice  was  accepted,  unless  he  was  present  at  it : 
therefore,  there  were  certain  select  persons  chosen  to  wait 
upon  God,  in  the  name  of  all  tlie  rest  (and  there  were 
twenty-four  classes  of  them,  as  of  the  priests  in  David's 
time),  called  by  the  Jewsstationa7-y  men;  who  never  missed, 
w  hen  their  course  came,  to  attend  on  the  Divine  Majesty  at 
the  tabernacle,  as  the  representatives  of  all  their  brethren. 
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Concerning  which  see  Pet.  Cunaeus,lib.ii.  de  Repub.  Jud. 
cap.  10.  and  our  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Temple  Ser- 
vice, chap.  7.  sect.  3. 

I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me 
in  the  priest's  office.]  He  declared  them  to  be  sanctified  to  be 
his  priests,  by  tlie  appearance  of  his  glory  at  their  first  sa- 
crifice after  their  solemn  consecration ;  and  by  fire  coming 
from  heaven  to  consume  their  burnt-ofiering,  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24.) 

Ver.  45.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel.] 
The  Chaldee  renders  it,  /  ivill  place  my  divinity  (i.  e.  the 
Schechinah)  among  them.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  in  the  midst 
of  them:  for  the  tabernacle  was  situated  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  their  camp,  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  (Numb, 
ii.  17.) 

And  will  be  their  God.]  Bestow  special  blessings  upon 
them ;  such  as  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  other  people. 

Ver.  46.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God,  that  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that 
I  may  dwell  among  them.]  By  his  special  favour  towards 
them,  it  was  evidently  manifested  to  them,  that  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  to  make  them  a  select 
people  unto  himself;  among  whom  he  settled  his  habita- 
tion, and  appeared,  by  a  most  glorious  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence, to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

I  am  the  Lord  their  God.]  How  could  they  doubt  of  it, 
when  they  remembered,  in  what  a  wonderful  manner  he  had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  they  had  heard  him 
declare  from  his  own  mouth  at  Mount  Sinai  ?  (xx.  2.) 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Ver.  1.  XM-KOthou  shall  make  an  altar  to  bum  incense  upon.] 
This  is  commonly  called  the  golden  altar;  upon  which 
sweet  incense  was  as  constantly  l)urnt  every  day,  as  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  (beforementioned, 
xxix.  38,  39.)  was  offered  at  the  brazen  altar. 

Of  shittim-wood  shall  thou  makeit.]  See  xxv.  5. 

Ver.  2.  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 
breadth  thereof,  (four-square  shall  it  be.)]  It  was  a  square 
of  not  much  more  than  half  a  yard;  because  it  served  only 
to  6fi"er  incense  upon  twice  a  day,  and  had  no  other  use. 

And  two  cubits  shall  be  the  height  thereof]  It  was  as  high 
again  as  it  was  broad ;  that  the  priest  might  minister  there 
without  stooping. 

The  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  the  same.']  At  each  comer 
there  was  a  spire,  rising  out  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
comer-po.st.    (See  xxvii.  2.) 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shall  overlay  it  w\th  pure  gold,  &c.] 
The  top  of  it,  and  the  frame  on  all  sides,  with  the  horns, 
were  to  be  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  the  table  was, 
(xxv.  24.) 

The  top  thereof]  The  Vulgar  Latin  translating  the  He- 
brew word  gag,  by  craticula,  hath  led  many  into  a  conceit 
that  there  was  a  grate  upon  this  altar,  as  there  was  upon 
the  other.  But  as  the  word  for  that  is  quite  diflerent  (viz. 
micbar),  so  there  is  not  the  least  mention  here  made,  of 
cleansing  this  altar  from  the  ashes,  or  of  any  thing  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  therefore  Fortunatus  Scacchus  ingenuous- 
ly acknowledges,  there  was  no  grate  on  this  altar;  but  a 
golden  pan,  or  dish,  was  set  upon  the  top  of  it  (as  we  trans- 


late it  rightly),  with  coals  therein,  when  incense  was  to  be 
burnt ;  and  taken  away  with  the  coals,  when  that  was  done. 

And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.] 
A  border  of  gold  which  went  about  the  brim  or  edge  of  it. 
(See  there,  xxv.  24.)  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
massy  gold,  not  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Ver.  4.  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make  to  it,  under 
the  crown  of  it.]  The  golden  crown  arose  upward  above 
the  table,  and  these  rings  were  fixed  below  it. 

By  the  two  comers  thereof,  upon  the  two  sides  thereof 
shalt  thou  make  them.]  On  each  side  of  the  altar,  near  the 
corners  of  it,  were  these  golden  rings  annexed ;  at  each  of 
the  four  corners,  one. 

And  they  shall  be  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal.]  This  shews  the  use  of  the  rings. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim-wood, 
and  overlay  them  with  gold.]  Just  like  the  staves  for  tlie 
carriage  of  the  ark  and  the  table,  (xxv.  13.  28.) 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  veil.]  In  the 
midst  of  the  house,  between  the  candlestick  and  the  table ; 
though  not  just  between,  but  something  higher,  towards 
the  veil;  where  it  was  placed  directly  before  the  most  holy 
place. 

That  is  by  the  ark  of  tlie  testimony.]  See  xxv.  22. 

Before  the  mercy- seat.]  Towards  which  the  priest  looked 
when  he  ofl'ered  incense;  recommending  to  God  the  people 
and  their  prayers,  which  they  were  making  without,  while 
he  burnt  incense  within.  There  is  no  ground  to  think  that 
this  altar  stood  in  the  most  holy  place,  as  St.  Austin  and 
some  others  have  conceived;  for  these  words  are  a  plain 
demonstration  to  the  contrary.  (See  Cunaeus,  lib.  ii.  de  Re- 
pub.  Jud.  cap.  5.) 

That  is  over  the  testimony.]  That  is,  the  ark ;  which  is 
here  simply  called  the  testimony,  as  it  is  ver.  36.  because 
it  was  the  principal  thing  in  the  ark,  xl.  20.  (See  xxv.  22.) 

Where  I  will  meet  with  thee.]  Though  Aaron  and  his  sons 
might  go  no  farther  than  the  holy  place  (except  only  once 
a  year,  when  Aaron  alone  went  into  the  most  holy)  to  ofler 
incense,  before  the  mercy-seat;  yet  Moses  had  the  privi- 
lege to  consult  the  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  most  holy  place, 
where  the  Divine  glory  shined,  as  these  words,  and  xxv. 
22.  Numb.  vii.  ult.  seem  to  intimate.  For  since  he  was 
admitted  into  the  mount  (as  P.  Cunaeus  argues,  in  tlie 
place  beforementioned)  to  speak  with  God  face  to  face, 
for  many  days  together;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that  he  was  admitted  to  speak  with  him,  upon  occasion,  in 
the  most  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  7.  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  sweet  incense.] 
He  did  it  at  first ;  but  afterward^  his  sons  in  their  courses 
performed  this  service:  as  appears  from  Luke  i.  8,  9. 
where  Zacharias,  who  was  not  high-priest,  offered  the  in- 
cense when  it  came  to  his  turn,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  priest's  office. 

Sweet  incense.]  For  it  was  a  compound  of  several  spices, 
which  were  very  fragrant,  as  appears  by  the  latter  end  of 
this  chapter. 

Every  morning  when  he  dressed  the  lamps.]  At  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  the  priests  went  in  to  look  after  the  lamps 
which  they  had  lighted  in  the  evening  before.  The  dressing 
of  them,  as  the  Hebrews  describe  it,  consisted  in  cleansing 
the  snufF-dishes,  and  snuffing  those  lamps  they  found  burn- 
ing, and  supplying  them  with  new  oil ;  and  in  putting  new 
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cotton  (as  we  now  speak)  and  oil  into  those  that  were 
gone  out,  and  lighting  them  at  some  of  the  lamps  which 
fttill  continued  burning. 

He  shall  burn  incense  upon  i7.]  The  manner  of  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Temple  Service,  chap.  9. 
sect.  6. 

Ver.  8.  And  when  Aaron  lighteth  the  lamps  at  even.]  See 
concerning  this  xxvii.  20. 

He  shall  bum  incense  upon  it.]  As  he  did  in  the  morning. 

A  perpetual  incense.]  In  the  same  sense  that  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  is  called  a  continual  bunit-ofFering, 
(xxix.  38.  42.)  this  is  called  perpetual  incense,  because  it 
was  never  intermitted  twice  a  day.  And  one  reason  why 
it  was  thus  continually  burnt,  was,  because  of  the  vast 
number  of  beasts  that  were  slain,  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
washed  and  burnt  every  day  at  the  sanctuary :  which  would 
have  made  it  smell  like  a  shambles  (as  Maimonides  speaks), 
if  this  sweet  odour  had  not  perfumed  it,  and  the  garments  of 
the  priests  who  there  ministered.  Whence,  saith  he,  that 
speech  of  our  rabbins,  this  sweet  odour  might  be  smelt 
as  far  as  Jericho.  Whereby  the  reverence  due  to  God's 
house  was  preserved  ;  which  would  have  been  contempti- 
ble, if  there  had  been  an  ill  smell  constantly  in  it,  as  he 
truly  observes,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  45.) 

Before  the  Lord.]  For  this  altar  stood  right  over  against 
the  mercy-seat,  (ver.  6.) 

Throughout  your  generations.]  In  all  future  ages. 

Ver.  9.  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon.]  None 
but  that,  which  by  God's  own  order  is  directed  to  be  made, 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  chapter. 

Nor  burnt-sacrifice,  nor  meat-offering,  neither  shall  ye 
pour  drink-offering  thereon.]  There  was  another  altar  ap- 
pointed, without  the  holy  place,  for  all  these :  which  as 
they  might  not  be  oflfered  any  where  else,  so  this  altar  was 
appropriated  for  an  ofl'ering  more  grateful  than  all  their 
burnt-sacrifices,  or  meat  and  drink-oflerings.  So  Porphyry 
seems  to  have  learnt  from  this  place  (for  he  was  acquainted 
with  these  books):  "  It  is  most  fit  to  worship  the  gods  with 
incense,  both  because  it  is  more  grateful,  and  also  more 
pure  than  a  hecatomb :  for  blood  doth  not  at  all  delight 
the  gods."  Accordingly  we  find  in  Numb.  xvi.  46,  47.  that 
the  wrath  of  God  was  appeased,  when  it  broke  out  in  a 
plague  upon  the  people,  merely  by  offering  incense,  where- 
by he  is  said  to  7nake  an  atonement  for  them. 

Ver.  10.  And  Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the 
horns  of  it  once  a  year,  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of 
atonement.]  Only  once  a  year,  the  blood  of  that  great  sin- 
offering,  which  was  made  for  the  general  atonement  of  the 
people,  was  to  be  put  upon  the  horns  of  this  altar;  though 
no  sacrifice  might  be  burnt  upon  it. 

Once  in  the  year.]  Upon  the  great  day  of  expiation, 
which  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month :  when  the 
high-priest  was  first  to  go  with  the  blood  of  (he  .sin-offering 
into  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkle  it  before  the  mercy- 
seat  ;  and  then  come  out  into  the  sanctuary,  and  there  put 
the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  tliis  altar,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
it  also  with  his  finger  seven  times,  as  we  read  Lev.  xvi. 
18,  19. 

SIuill  he  make  atonement  upon  it.]  The  atonement  men- 
tioned so  often  in  this  verse,  seems  to  relate  to  the  altar  it- 
self, (as  it  is  explained  Lev.  xvi.  18.)  which  Avas  hereby 
cleansed  from  the  impurities,  which  it  was  supposed  to  have 


contracted  by  the  sins  of  those  who  constantly  officiated 
there. 

It  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.]  This  may  be  meant  of 
that  solemn  expiation,  upon  the  day  of  atonement ;  which 
was  the  most  holy  rite  in  all  their  religion:  for  that  sacri- 
fice is  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  the  sin-offering  of 
atonement,  or  expiation,  (Numb.  xxix.  11.)  Or,  it  may  be 
expounded  of  this  altar  itself;  which  by  this  was  declared 
to  be  separated  to  the  most  holy  service,  ip  which  none 
should  presume  to  officiate,  but  they  who  were  thereunto 
consecrated.  Which  was  the  reason  of  the  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  king  Uzziah,  for  attempting  that  which  belonged 
to  the  priests  only,  as  we  read  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18 — 20. 

Ver.  11.  And  tlte  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  This 
is  often  repeated  in  this  chapter  (ver.  17.  22.  34.)  and  in 
the  next ;  to  shew  that  God  did  not  deliver  all  his  precepts 
to  Moses  in  the  mount  without  intermission;  but  gave  him 
some  time  to  rest,  and  then  spake  to  him  again. 

Ver.  12.  Wlien  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  after  their  number.]  This  was  done  t^vice  by  God's 
own  order,  (Numb.  i.  and  xxvi.)  From  whence  it  doth  not 
follow  that  it  could  not  be  done  lawfully,  without  a  special 
command  :  for  there  might  be  reasonable  causes,  why  the 
rulers  of  the  people  might  think  fit  to  order  them  to  be  num- 
bered, especially  in  time  of  war. 

The  reason  why  this  is  here  mentioned  seems  to  be,  be- 
cause, besides  the  offerings  made  voluntarily  (xxv.  2.)  every 
man  also  paid  half  a  shekel  towards  the  building  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, and  providing  all  the  furniture  of  it :  for  which 
directions  had  been  given  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  This 
appears  from  xxxviii.  25,  26. 

They  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul.]  This 
was  a  homage,  whereby  they  acknowledged  they  were  God's 
redeemed  ones ;  and  whereby  they  also  preserved  their 
lives,  which  were  in  danger  if  they  did  not  pay  it. 

Unto  the  Lord.]  To  be  employed  about  bis  house. 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  them,  &c.]  Which  Grod 
might  have  justly  inflicted,  if  they  had  not  made  him  this 
acknowledgment,  for  increasing  and  multiplying  them  ac- 
cording to  his  promise. 

Ver.  13.  This  shall  they  give,  half  a  shekel.]  A  shekel 
wanted  not  much  of  our  half  crown.  (See  Gen.  xxiii.  15. 
and  Bishop  Cumberland's  treatise  of  Scripture  Weights 
and  Measures,  chap,  iv.) 

After  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.]  There  the  standard 
was  kept,  by  which  such  money  was  to  be  examined ;  as 
Justinian  commanded  the  weights  and  measures,  whereby 
all  others  were  to  be  regulated,  to  be  kept  in  the  great 
church  of  every  city.  For  I  see  no  reason  to  think,  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  shekels  among  the  Jews,  one  sacred, 
and  the  other  common ;  but  much  reason  against  it :  for  a 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  rest,  (Lev. 
xxvii.  25.)  was  in  value  but  twenty  gerahs;  which  is  tl»e 
same  with  aguroth,  (1  Sam.  ii.  36.)  and  is  by  the  LXX. 
translated  o/3oXoc. 

A  half  shekel  shall  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord.]  This  was 
a  tax,  which  was  continued  in  following  times,  for  (he  re- 
paration of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterward  of  the  temple, 
(Matth.  xvii.  24.)  For  Cicero,  in  his  oration  pro  Flacco, 
speaks  of  gold,  sent  every  year,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews, 
out  of  Italy  and  all  the  provinces  to  Jerusalem  ;  which  Mr. 
Selden  thinks  was  this  half  shekel,  paid  for  the  maintaining 
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the  public  sacrifices,  and  such-like  uses,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure 
N.  et  G.  cap.  8.)  And  he  shews,  (lib.  iv.cap.  5.)  out  of  the 
Misna,  in  the  title  Siklim,  and  other  authorities,  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Adar,  men  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
every  city  of  Judea  to  receive  this  payment.  Which  is  the 
tribute  mentioned  byTitus  in  his  oration  to  the  Jews;  where- 
in he  puts  them  in  mind  how  kind  he  had  been  to  them,  in 
permitting  them  to  take  tribute,  and  to  gather  gifts  for  God, 
SaafioXoyiiv  to  vfuv  iiri  ri^  0£(^,  koi  ava^i'ifiara  (niXAf-yftv  iTTi- 
rphpafiiv,  (Josephus,  lib.  vi.  Halos.  cap.  94.) 

Ver.  14.  Every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are 
numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  above,  shall  give  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord.]  Every  man  was  bound  to  ofi^er, 
whether  priest  or  Levite,  Israelite  or  stranger;  except  wo- 
men, servants,  and  such  as  were  under  age.  Yet,  if  any  one 
of  these  did  make  a  voluntary  offering,  it  was  accepted :  only 
from  a  gentile,  who  was  an  idolater,  they  would  not  accept 
it,  as  Maimonides  tells  us.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure 
N.etG.  cap.  4.  p.  291.) 

Ver.  15.  The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall 
not  give  less  than  half  a  shekel.]  They  were  all  equally  con- 
cerned in  this  tax,  being  for  the  support  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  sacrifices ;  and  for  the  pro- 
viding salt,  and  wood,  and  the  shew-bread,  &c.  whereby  all 
Israel  came  to  have  an  interest  in  whatsoever  was  done  at 
the  house  of  God  all  the  yearlong.  The  priestly  garments 
«lso  were  provided  out  of  this  money,  and  other  things  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  service,  and  to  the  reparations  of  the 
house  of  God.  SeeMr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  10. 
n.  2,  3,  4.  where  he  shews,  that  if  any  thing  remained  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  after  all  these  charges  were  defrayed, 
it  was  spent  in  extraordinary  burnt-offerings ;  which  were 
called  the  second  sacrifices  of  the  altar. 

When  they  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls.]  Whence  this  money  is  called  in 
the  next  verse  keseph  hakippurim,  the  money  of  expiations. 
Which  made  every  man,  though  never  so  poor,  endeavour 
to  raise  it,  though  he  sold  his  clothes  to  get  it;  and  he  that 
failed  to  pay  this  tribute,  was  separated  from  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  comprehended  in  the  expiation,  (as  R.  Levi, 
of  Barcelona,  speaks,  Praecept.  cv.)  that  is,  was  not  par- 
taker of  the  benefit  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shall  take  the  atonement  money  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shall  appoint  it  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  See  the  verse  foregoing, 
and  Nehem.  x.  32,  33,  where  we  read  of  ordinances  made, 
to  charge  themselves  with  the  third  part  of  a  shekel,  for 
the  forementioned  uses ;  because  the  expenses  were  then 
so  great,  that  half  a  shekel  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
them. 

That  it  may  be  a  memorial  for  the  children  of  Israel  be- 
fore the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  their  souls.]  A 
tefitiraony  of  their  gratitude  to  God ;  who  graciously  ac- 
cepted this  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  spared  their  lives, 
which  by  their  sins  they  had  forfeited  :  this  being  a  propi- 
tiation for  them,  because  it  purchased  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices to  be  oflered  on  their  behalf. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  See 
ver.  11. 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shall  also  make  a  laver  of  brass.]  There 
is  nothing  said,  either  here  or  xxxviii.  8,  concerning  the 
lorm  or  bigness  of  it.    But  we  may  probably  think,  that 


though  Solomon  made  a  sea  of  brass,  much  bigger  than 
this  vessel  (which  was  to  be  carried  about  with  them  in 
their  travels  in  the  wilderness),  yet  he  made  it  of  the  same 
form;  and  that  was  circular,  as  we  read  2  Chron.  iv.  2,  3, 
&c.  And  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
the  laver  was  restored  (as  L'Empereur  observes  out  of 
Maimonides,  in  his  Annotations  on  Codex  Middoth,  cap.  3. 
sect,  (i.)  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudists 
concerning  its  dimensions. 

And  his  foot  also  of  brass.]  The  basis  of  it  was  so  con- 
trived, as  to  receive  the  water  which  ran  out  at  the  laver  at 
certain  spouts. 

To  wash  withal.]  At  those  spouts  the  priests  washed 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  before  they  entered  upon  their 
ministration.  For  if  they  had  put  their  hands  and  feet  into 
the  laver,  the  water  in  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the 
first  man  that  washed  therein.  And  the  sea  of  brass  made 
by  Solomon  was  so  high,  that  they  could  not  put  their  feet 
into  it. 

And  thou  shall  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  altar.]  It  stood,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mudists, between  the  porch  of  the  temple  and  the  altar;  and 
consequently,  in  the  tabernacle,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  but 
a  little  on  the  south  side,  and  not  just  before  the  altar. 
That  is,  it  was  placed  like  our  fonts,  which  stand  at  the 
lower  end  of  our  churches,  towards  the  door.  So  that  the 
priests  coming  into  the  court  immediately  went  to  the  la- 
ver, and  there  washed,  and  then  ascended  to  the  altar. 

.^nd  thou  shall  put  water  therein.]  The  heathens  were  so 
superstitious,  as  to  think  there  was  a  greater  virtue  in  some 
waters  than  in  others  for  their  lustration :  particularly  the 
Greeks  (as  Fort.  Scacchus  observes)  would  admit  of  no 
other  water,  in  some  of  their  greatest  solemnities,  but  that 
from  the  fountain  Callirrhoe.  But  the  Divine  institution 
was  more  simple,  requiring  merely  spring-water,  for  all 
manner  of  purifications :  only  this  water  here  mentioned 
was  put  into  a  vessel  sanctified  by  a  solemn  unction,  (xl. 
11.) 

Ver.  19.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands 
and  their  feet  therein.]  Which,  that  it  might  be  done  more 
conveniently,  the  Talmudists  tell  us  there  were  twelve 
spouts  or  cocks,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  breast  (whence 
they  call  them  paps  or  dugs),  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  la- 
ver: so  that  the  twelve  priests,  who  attended  upon  the  daily 
sacrifice,  might  wash  there  altogether.  See  L'Empereur 
in  the  place  abovenamed,  where  he  treats  at  large  of 
this,  and  of  the  conveyance  of  water  into  the  laver :  which 
in  the  tabernacle  (at  least  while  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness) was  brought  thither  every  day  in  other  vessels,  and 
put  into  it,  according  to  the  direction  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  foregoing  verse. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  gentiles  took  great  care  of 
washing  their  hands,  before  they  sacrificed,  as  appears  by 
many  places  in  Homer  (to  name  no  other  authors),  who,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Iliad,  speaking  of  the  great  sacrifice 
that  was  preparing  to  be  offered,  for  the  appeasing  of 
Apollo,  saith, 

XepviipavTO  S'  tTrttroj  koI  ovXa^vTag  aviXovTO. 

Upon  which  words  Eustathius  observes  it  as  the  ancient 
custom,  before  they  sacrificed,  to  wash  their  hands,  Sil 
T-tio  KQ^apovg  rwv  vu'cov  j'lvio^aiyfor  none  but  thosewho  were 
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clean  and  pure  might  meddle  with  sacred  things.  And  again 
in  the  third  book, 

'Arap  /3a<TiX£u<«v  CSwp  in\  \tXpaQ  t\tvav. 

They  poured  ivater  upon  the  hands  of  the  kings :  ie  fJk- 
Xovai  Ovuv,  saith  Eustathius,  as  being  about  to  sacrifice. 
But  I  do  not  find  in  any  author,  that  they  were  concerned 
for  more  than  washing  their  hands  (from  whence  came  the 
proverb  of  doing  things  illotis  manibus,  see  Erasmus  in  his 
Adages),  there  being  no  mention  of  washing  their  feet: 
which  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  purity,  which  God 
required  in  his  priests,  who  ministered  in  his  house  bare- 
foot :  and  so  they  did  among  the  gentiles  also,  as  appears 
by  that  saying  of  Pythagoras,  mentioned  by  Jamblicus, 
iivwo^rfroQ  ^vi  koI  irpoaKvvii,  sacrifice  and  worship  without 
shoes;  which  St.  Ambrose  thinks  was  borrowed  from  Moses, 
'  lib.  i.  Epist.  6.  (See  Cuperus  in  his  Apotheosis  Homeri, 
p.  185.) 

Ver.  20.  When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, they  shall  wash  with  water.}  This  washing  was  not 
to  be  repeated  before  every  act  of  their  ministration  ;  but 
it  sufficed  for  all  the  service  of  that  day,  if  they  washed 
once  at  their  entrance  upon  it.  Only  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  before  five  of  the  various  duties  then  to  be  per- 
formed, the  washing  was  to  be  renewed. 

That  they  die  not.]  By  the  hand  of  Heaven,  as  the  Jews 
speak  ;  that  is,  of  God,  who  punished  such  profanation,  as 
ministering  to  him  in  their  uncleanness,  with  death.  And 
the  service  performed  by  such  a  person,  was  all  without 
eflect ;  whether  he  were  the  high-priest,  or  a  common  one, 
as  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  saith,  (Prascept.  cvi.) 

Or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  bum 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  Whether  they  were  to 
go  in  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  tabernacle 
(of  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  words  of  this  verse),  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  at  the  brazen  altar  in  the  outward  court, 
they  were  to  wash  before  they  entered  upon  their  service. 

Ver.  22.  So  they  shall  v;ash  their  hands  and  their  feet, 
that  they  die  not.]  There  was  no  need  of  doing  more,  being 
washed  once  all  over  before  they  were  consecrated,  (xxix. 
4.)  but  their  hands  and  feet  were  to  be  washed,  upon  pain 
of  death,  every  day,  before  they  ministered. 

And  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  them.]  As  long  as  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  stood. 

Ver.  2Ji.  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices.]  So 
we  rightly  translate  the  Hebrew  word  roschim,  which  lite- 
rally signifies  heads:  but  thence,  the  chief  of  any  kind  of 
thing :  the  head  being  the  principal  or  chief  member  of  the 
body. 

As  for  the  word  besamin,  wnich  we  translate  spices,  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  the  following  species, 
which  are  comprehended  under  it.    (See  ver.  34.) 

Of  pure  myrrh.]  The  Hebrew  w^ord  nior,  according  to 
Maimonides,  signifies  musk ;  and  David  Kimchi  commends 
their  exposition,  who  take  it  for  a  kind  of  frankincense  : 
but  the  general  opinion  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  later 
writers,  is,  that  it  signifies  myrrh,  which  .seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  word  mor.  And  that  being  the  best 
which  flows  from  the  shrub  of  itself,  Moses  is  required  to 
make  use  of  such  myrrh.  For  the  word  deror  (which  we 
translate  pure,  or  not  adulterated)  properly  aignifies  freely 
flowing  or  dropping  myrrh :  which  was  far  better  than  that 


which  came  out  from  the  tree  by  incision.  The  fragranry 
of  this  is  taken  notice  of  by  a  g^fcat  number  of  authors ;  who 
also  mention  it  as  having  a  principal  part  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  most  costly  ointments,  as  Fort.  Scacchus  ob- 
serves, (lib.  i.  Myroth.Sacr.  Ela2ochrysm.  cap.  51,  52.  and 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 

Five  hundred  shekels.]  That  is,  in  weight;  which  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces :  a  shekel  being  as  much  as 
half  an  ounce  of  our  weight. 

Of  sweet  cinnammi  half  so  much.]  There  were  two  sorts 
o{ cinnamon :  one  that  doth  not  smell  very  much;  another 
which  was  very  aromatic,  and  rarely  to  be  found  (Galen 
saith,  in  his  time)  but  in  the  closet  of  kings.  And  therefore 
God  commands  Moses  here  to  take  not  mere  cinnamon, 
but  with  the  addition  of  bosem,  which  signifies  sweet-scented. 

Salmasius  in  his  Plin.  Exerc.  treats  of  both  these  spices. 

And  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels.]  This 
spice  hath  also  the  same  addition  of  bosem  to  it,  because 
there  was  a  calamus  that  was  not  sweet-scented ;  and  that 
which  was  they  held  very  precious,  being  not  of  the  growth 
of  Judea,  but  coming  from  distant  places.  So  we  read 
(Jer.  vi.  20.)  of  "  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country :"  and 
Isaiah  intimates  in  xliii.  24.  that  it  was  a  foreign  commo- 
dity of  great  value :  and  Salmasius  is  positive,  that  there 
was  no  aromatic  calamus  grew  out  of  India,  (Plin.  Exercit. 
p.  1052.)  But  Bochartus  very  well  observes  that  there  was 
no  traffic,  in  all  likelihood,  with  India  in  the  days  of 
Moses :  and  therefore  they  had  it  then  from  Arabia  :  where 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  together  with  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  mentions  (in  one  and  the  same  verse)  ivoBfWi 
KciXafiog,  sweet-smelling  calamus.  (See  Hierozoic.  par.  il. 
lib.  V.  cap.  6.) 

Ver.  24.  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  sliekels.]  There  is  no 
mention  of  this  spice  (which  the  Hebrews  call  kidhah)  but 
here  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.  where  it  is  joined  with  ca- 
lamus, and  reckoned  among  the  precious  things  wliich 
were  brought  to  the  marts  of  Tyre.  Therefore,  it  doth  not 
signify  that  cassia  which  is  now  used  among  purging 
medicines,  but  another  mentioned  by  Pliny,  together  with 
cinnamon,  (lib.  xii.  cap.  19.)  There  being  one  sort  of  it 
called  isocinamomum,  because  it  was  equal  to  cinnamon  in 
virtue  and  in  value :  (see  Salmasius  in  his  Pliniana;  Exercit. 
in  Solin.  p.  1302.)  But  this  sort  of  cassia  differing  but  little 
from  cinnamon,  Fort.  Scacchus  thinks,  for  that  very  reason, 
we  are  here  to  understand  by  kidhah  that  aromatic  plant 
which  the  ancients  call  costus:  the  best  of  which  was 
brought  out  of  Arabia,  and  was  of  a  white  colour,  as  he 
proves  out  of  Avicenna,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny.  And  it 
appears  by  Propertius  it  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  be 
burnt  on  their  altars,  as  well  as  frankincense : 

"  Costum  molle  date,  ct  blandi  mihi  thuris  honores." 
(Myrothec.  Elaeochrysm.  par.  ii.  cap.  11,  12.) 

After  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.]  See  ver.  13. 

And  of  oil-olive.]  Which  was  clear,  and  free  from  all 
dregs.  (See  xxix.  40.) 

A  hin.]  I  observed  there  that  it  contained  a  wine-gal- 
lon and  two  pints,  and  something  more. 

Ver.  25.  And  thou  shalt  make  it.]  From  hence,  and  from 
those  words,  (ver.  23.)  "  take  thou  unto  thee  sweet  .spices," 
&c.  the  Hebrew  doctors  conclude,  that  Moses  made  this 
holy  oil  with  his  own  hanfls.     Of  which  there  is  no  cer- 
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tainty ;  much  less  that  none  ever  adventured  to  make  it 
after  him :  nay,  it  is  evident  that  Bezaleel  made  it,  as  well 
as  all  other  things  beforementioned,  (xxxvii.  29.) 

An  oil  of  holy  ointment.]  To  anoint  with  it  all  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse;  whereby  they  were  sanctified 
(that  is,  set  apart)  for  the  service  of  God.  It  was  not  thick, 
like  those  compositions  which  we  now  call  ointments,  but 
thin  as  oil  is ;  being  nothing  but  oil,  with  an  infusion  of 
these  strong  spices,  which  made  it  have  a  comfortable  scent. 
For  it  is  observed  by  Dioscorides,  that  oil  was  very  pro- 
per, ilg  T))v  Twv^vpdjv  KarafTKEwijv, /or  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments: odours  being  better  preserved  in  oil  than  in  any 
other  liquor,  as  Pliny  observes,  (lib.  xiii.  cap.  2.)  And  this 
oil,  no  doubt,  was  the  purest  they  could  get  (such  as  they 
brought  for  the  light  of  the  tabernacle,  xxvii.  20.)  which 
would  best  imbibe  the  tincture. 

After  the  art  of  the  apothecary.']  Or  ointment-maker ;  of 
whose  art  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  give  an  account. 
But  the  manner  of  making  this  ointment,  as  Maimonides 
describes  it,  was  thus :  the  spices  were  beaten  severally 
(he  should  have  excepted  the  myrrh,  which  was  liquid),  and 
then  they  were  mixed  together,  and  macerated  in  pure  wa- 
ter, till  all  the  virtue  of  them  was  extracted.  Which  being 
done,  the  hin  of  oil  was  poured  upon  them,  and  all  was 
boiled  upon  the  fire  till  the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the 
oil  alone  remained :  (see  Guil.  Schickkard  in  his  Mischpat 
hamelek,  cap.  1.  p.  24.) 

It  shall  be  a  holy  anointing  oil.]  Wherewith  none  were 
to  be  anointed  but  sacred  persons  and  things. 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  slialt  anoint  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation thereivith,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  verses 
shew  the  use  of  the  holy  oil ;  which  was  to  consecrate  or 
set  apart  every  thing  hereafter  mentioned,  to  the  service  of 
God,  whereby  the  majesty  of  God's  house  (as  the  Jews 
speak)  was  set  forth :  for  anointing  belonging  only  to 
kings  and  princes,  this  ceremony  begat  in  people's  minds  a 
greater  fear  and  reverence  towards  God  himself,  as  Mai- 
monides's  words  are,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  45.) 

Ver.  27.  And  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  &c.]  Here  be- 
ing such  a  particular  mention  of  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
sanctuary,  he  only  saith,  when  it  was  erected,  (xl.  9.) 
"  Thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  anoint  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  that  is  therein,"  &c. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  &c.]  In  this 
verse  he  mentions  all  that  was  without  the  sanctuary,  in 
the  court  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  of  the  unction  whereof  he 
also  gives  a  particular  charge,  (xl.  10,  II.)  And  accord- 
ingly when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  he  also  tells  us  how  he  executed 
these  commands  of  anointing  the  tabernacle,  and  all  that 
was  in  it ;  but  more  especially  this  altar,  which  he  sprin- 
kled seven  times  with  the  holy  oil,  (Lev.  viii.  10,  II.) 
Sec  there. 

Ver.  29.  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them.]  Separate  all  the 
forenamed  things  from  common  uses,  to  the  service  of 
God  alone,  by  anointing  them  with  this  holy  oil. 

That  they  may  be  most  lioly.]  They  were  made  hereby 
mast  holy,  because,  as  it  here  follows,  they  made  other 
things  to  be  holy. 

Whatsoever  toucheth  tliem  sliall  be  holy.]  As  the  gift  was 
made  holy  by  the  altar,  upon  which  it  was  laid.  (See 
xxix.  37.) 


Ver.  30.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  &c.J 
(See  xxix.  7,  8.) 

^  Ver.  31.  This  shall  be  a  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me, 
throughout  your  generations.]  The  Jews  understand  this, 
as  if  it  were  meant  of  this  individual  oil  now  made  by 
Moses ;  which  lasted  till  the  captivity,  or  till  the  .time  of 
Josiah.  But  this  seems  to  be  as  fabulous  as  that  Josiah 
hid  it  so,  that  it  could  never  be  found  after  his  death.  For 
there  were  so  many  things  to  be  anointed  with  it  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  future  times  (all  the  high-priests  being  anointed, 
not  Avith  a  drop  or  two,  but  with  such  a  plentiful  eflusion 
of  it,  that  it  ran  down  to  their  beards,  nay,  the  skirts  of 
their  garments,  Psal.  cxxxiii.  and  their  kings  also,  when 
there  was  any  doubt  of  their  title),  that  this  oil  could  not 
last  so  long,  much  less  retain  its  scent  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, without  a  miracle,  of  which  there  was  no  need.  For 
though  there  was  near  half  a  hundred  weight  of  the  spices, 
yet  there  was  but  five  or  six  quarts  of  oil ;  and  therefore 
the  ointment  could  not  be  more:  the  odouis  of  these  spices 
being  only  extracted  by  infusion,  and  the  substance  left 
behind.  And  such  a  quantity  as  this,  one  may  well  sup- 
pose, was  near  spent  in  the  anointing  of  so  majiy  things  and 
persons,  as  are  here  mentioned :  and  therefore  it  was  upon 
occasion  to  be  made  again,  as  the  perfume  was,  which  fol- 
lows here,  ver.  34. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  hath  been  a  very  an- 
cient opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  in  tlie  second  temple 
there  was  no  holy  oil :  for  which  one  can  see  no  reason, 
but  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  make  this  composi- 
tion, and  therefore  consecrated  their  high-priests,  only  by 
putting  on  their  robes.  How  they  came  to  fancy  it  unlaw- 
ful doth  not  appear ;  but  the  omission  of  this  unction  after 
their  return  from  their  captivity,  seemed  to  foretell  that 
there  should  be  another  and  better  kind  of  unction,  which 
was  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  variety  of  whose  gifts  might 
perhaps  be  fore-shadowed  by  these  several  .spices. 

A  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me]  There  was  no  rite  or  ce- 
remony ordained  whereby  this  oil  became  holy ;  but  it  was 
consecrated  by  this  Divine  institution,  which  appropriated 
it  unto  God  alone  in  these  words,  unto  me.  Which  sepa- 
rated it  to  God's  uses  and  service;  and  made  it  unlawful 
for  any  body  to  employ  it  to  other  purposes. 

Ver.  32.  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured.]  Here 
follow  two  prohibitions,  to  breed  in  the  people  the  greater 
reverence  to  this  holy  ointment.  The  first  is  this,  that  it 
should  not  be  poured  on  man's  flesh,  i.  e.  on  commen  men, 
who  were  not  priests,  or  were  not  appointed  by  God  to  be 
anointed  with  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries(whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also  imitated)  men  were 
wont  to  anoint  their  heads  and  faces,  and  that  with  very 
precious  ointments,  especially  at  their  feasts,  and  wheu 
they  would  make  a  splendid  appearance:  and  therefore  they, 
are  here  forbidden  to  make  use  of  this  oil  for  such  uses. 

Neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it,  after  the  compo~ 
sition  of  it.]  This  is  a  second  prohibition,  not  to  make  any 
ointment  of  these  spices,  for  private  and  common  use. 

It  is  holy.]  It  is  set  apart  for  my  use  alone. 

And  shall  be  holy  unto  you.]  And  therefore  you  shall 
not  employ  it  to  any  other. 

Ver.  3iJ.  Wlwsoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  or  whoso- 
ever putteth  any  of  it  upon  a  stranger,  &c.]  That  is,  if  any 
man  broke  either  of  the  foregoing  prohibitions,  by  making. 
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the  like  composition,  or  putting  any  of  this  upon  one  who 
was  not  a  priest,  he  was  liable  to  be  cut  oil"  from  Israel. 
"What  that  is,  see  Gen.  xvii.  14.  The  reason  of  these  prohi- 
bitions is  manifest,  as  Maimonides  excellently  discourses, 
(More  Nevochim.  par.  iii.  cap.  45.)  which  was,  that  this 
sweet  odour  being  smelt  no  where  else,  men  might  be  more 
in  love  with  it  in  the  sanctuary :  and  that  none,  by  being 
anointed  with  the  like,  might  fancy  themselves  better  than 
others,  from  whence  great  dissensions  and  mischiefs  might 
have  arose.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  per- 
fume, (ver.  37,  38.) 

Kings,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  anointed  with  this 
▼cry  oil ;  at  least  Solomon  was,  (1  Kings  i.  39.  though  we 
may  doubt  of  David,  when  he  was  anointed  king  of  Judah, 
2  Sam.  ii.  4.)  which  was,  I  suppose,  by  a  special  direction 
of  the  prophets ;  that  the  people  might  look  upon  them  as 
sacred  persons,  and  special  ministers  of  God,  for  their 
good.  The  Jews  also  will  have  it,  that  he  whom  they  call 
the  anointed  of  war,  that  is,  say  the  Jews,  the  priest  men- 
tioned Deut.  XX.  2.  but  I  should  rather  think,  the  general 
who  commanded  their  forces,  in  any  sudden  danger,  was 
anointed  also  with  this  oil,  that  he  might  be  inspired  with 
courage,  when  he  fought  as  a  sacred  person.  So  that  they 
interpret  the  first  words  of  the  foregoing  verse  [upon  man's 
flesh  shall  it  not  he  poured^  in  this  sense :  None  shall  be 
anointed  with  it  but  the  high-priest,  the  anointed  of  war, 
and  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.  For  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael were  not  anointed  witlx  it,  but  with  simple  balsam,  as 
they  also  tell  us. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  unto  thee 
sweet  spices.]  There  are  the  same  words  here  in  the  Hebrew, 
that  we  had  before,  (ver.  23.)  save  only  that  there  he 
saith.  Take  to  thee  rosamin  (with  the  addition  of  rosch, 
principal,  or  most  excellent),  and  here.  Take  to  thee  samim, 
which  we  translate  sweet  spices.  How  these  two  differ, 
interpreters  of  all  sorts  extremely  vary:  but  they  both 
seem  to  be  general  words,  which  contain  the  following 
species  under  them ;  and  samim  to  signify  spices  of  less 
value  than  besamim.  The  latter  of  which  denotes  such 
spices  as  were  either  liquid  or  most  proper  to  mix  with 
oil,  or  other  liquid  things,  to  give  them  a  fragrancy,  as 
Fort.  Scacchus  thinks ,  who  hath  discussed  these  two 
words  with  great  diligence,  in  his  Elaeochrysm.  Myroth. 
par.  ii.  cap.  7. 

Stacte.]  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  something  that 
drops,  which  some  have  taken  for  balsam;  but  the  LXX. 
translate  it  as  we  do ;  and  Salmasius  hath  shewn  that  it  is 
the  liquid  part  of  myrrh  (not  which  flows  of  itself)  which 
drops  from  it  when  it  is  pressed  out  by  art.  (See  Plin.  Ex- 
ercit.  p.  520.)  The  same  Fort.  Scacchus,  cap.  8.  observes, 
out  of  Dioscorides,  who  calls  it  TTpo<T<j>aTov  o-juupvtjc  to  \nra- 
pov,  &c.  the  most  unctious  part  of  fresh  myrrh,  pressed  out 
with  a  little  water,  (cap.  74.)  This  was  used  in  the  per- 
iiunes  which  the  heathen  burnt  upon  the  altars,  as  appears 
by  that  of  Euripides  in  Troad.  where  he  mentions, 

Onycha.]  The  Hebrew  wdrd  sechelelh  is  translated  by 
Jonathan  ceseth,  which  the  famous  Bochartus  proves  by 
many  arguments  to  be  ladanum,  which  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aromatics  among  the  Arabians.  The  stream  of  in- 
terpreters indeed  carry  it  for  onyclia,  but  are  not  agreed 


what  that  is :  for  .some  take  it  for  the  hoof  or  claw  of  an 
animal  (as  Maimonides),  othe?s  (as  Jarchi)  for  the  root  of 
a  plant,  which  is  smooth  and  transparent  as  the  nail  of  a 
man's  hand,  which  the  Greeks  call  onyx;  but  there  are 
others,  and  more  numerous,  who  take  it  for  the  shell  of  a 
fish,  in  (he  fens  of  India,  that  are  full  of  spikenard,  upon 
which  this  fish  feeding,  it  makes  the  very  shell  odoriferous. 
(See  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  ult.)  He  observes  also, 
par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  that  there  was  such  a  shell-tish  in 
Babylonia,  which  was  nearer  to  the  Jews  than  the  Indians. 
The  G  reeks  called  it  onyx,  from  the  form  of  it ;  and  the 
Hebrews  secheleth,  from  its  colour,  which  was  black. 

And  galbanum.]  That  which  is  sold  in  our  shops  is  of  an 
offensive  smell ;  but  there  was  another  in  Syria,  in  the 
mount  Amanus,  which  had  an  excellent  scent.  And,  there- 
fore, to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  galhanum,  there  is  a 
word  added  to  it,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  takes  it,  in  which  it 
is  called  galbanum  boni  odoris.  For  that  translation  joins 
the  next  word  (which  we  translate  sweet  spices)  unto  gal- 
banum :  as  if  he  had  said,  aromatic  galbanum. 

With  pure  frankincense.'\  It  was  gathered  twice  in  the 
year;  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn  :  and  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  gathered  in  the  autumn  was  the  purest  and  whitest ; 
with  which  the  other  (that  was  reddish)  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared, (lib.  xii.  cap.  14.)  Every  one  knows  that  this  was 
very  much  used  by  the  gentiles  upon  their  altars. 

Of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight. '\  This  is  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words  ;  and  I  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  other.  But  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge what  weight  this  was :  for  I  see  no  authority  for  what 
the  Hebrew  doctors  say,  that  there  were  seventy  pounds 
of  each  of  these  four  spices.  And  they  add  (which  makes 
all  they  say  of  this  matter  questionable),  that  there  were 
also  several  pounds  of  cinnamon,  and  cassia,  and  crocus: 
in  short,  of  thirteen  several  spices,  which  Josephus  (lib.  vi. 
Haloseos,  cap.  6.)  afiirms  were  in  this  composition.  Of 
which  Moses,  they  say,  made  in  the  whole  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds ;  tliat  is,  one  pound  for  eve^y  day  in 
the  year,  and  three  for  the  day  of  expiation.  And,  accord- 
ingly, R.  Levi  Barzelonita  saith,  the  priests  made  every 
year  as  much  as  would  suSice  for  every  day  of  it;  and  that 
the  ordinary  priests  might  make  it,  as  well  as  the  high- 
priest,  (Praecept.  ci.) 

Ver.  35.  And  thou  shall  make  it  a  perfume.]  Some  think 
the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  verse  signify,  that  each  sort 
of  spice  was  to  be  pounded,  one  by  one :  and  then  they  are 
all  ordered  here  to  be  put  together. 

A  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary.]  Made  with 
great  care,  and  according  to  tliis  Divine  prescription.  Thus 
Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  aromatic  Miyjua  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  was  burnt  morning  and  evening  on  their  altars, 
saith  it  was  not  put  together,  oTrwe  trvxtv,  on  any  fashion, 
or  as  it  happened;  aXka  ypafifiara  h^wv  Tu'i^  fivpeipoiq,  &c. 
but  the  sacred  books  were  read  to  those  who  compounded  it, 
when  it  was  mixed,  (lib.  de  Isid.  et  Osiride.) 

Tempered  together.]  Both  the  Chaldee  and  the  LXX. 
render  this  mingled;  just  as  salt  is  with  any  thing  upon 
which  it  is  sprinkled. 

Pure.]  Without  any  other  mixture. 

And  holy.]  To  be  used  only  in  the  Divine  service.  For 
this  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  ways  of  worshipping  God ; 
the  word  Qvaia,  i.  e.  sacrifice  (as  Porphyry  saith,  lib.  ii.) 
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being  derived  airo  Srvfjuaaiuyc  :  the  first  men  making  a  fume, 
by  burning  parts  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  seeds,  and  fruits. 
And  the  sweeter  their  scent  was,  the  more  grateful  they 
■  fancied  the  fume  was  to  their  gods.  So  that  though  at  first 
they  contented  themselves  with  simple  herbs  and  plants, 
and  Moses  here  prescribes  only  some  few  spices  fetched 
from  foreign  countries,  yet,  in  aftertimes,  they  increased 
them  to  a  greater  number :  for  that  aromatic  mixture  I 
mentioned  before  among  the  Egyptians,  called  Kv<j>i,  was  a 
composition  of  sixteen  things,  which  Plutarch  reckons  up 
in  the  forenamed  book.  And  Sophocles  brings  in  Clytem- 
nestra  (in  his  Ele'tr.  ver.  637.)  calling  for  Qvfiara  irayKapTra, 
fumes  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  to  be  ofiered  to  Apollo,  that  she 
might  be  delivered  from  her  terrors. 

Ver.  36,  And  thou  shalt  beat  of  it  very  small.]  Reduce 
it  to  powder. 

And  put  it  before  the  testimony.]  Bum  it  upon  the  altar 
of  incense,  which  was  placed  before  the  ark,  as  we  read 
ver.  6.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning ;  and  not  that  he 
should  put  it  in  a  dish  upon  the  table,  ready  to  be 
burned :  for  the  table  did  not  stand  before  the  ark  of  the 
testimony. 

Where  I  will  meet  with  thee.]  See  xxix.  42. 

It  shall  be  unto  you  most  holy.]  Employed  only  in  the 
worship  of  God,  before  the  most  holy  place. 

Ver.  37.  And  as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt  make, 
&c.]  Or  rather.  And  the  perfume  which  thou  .shalt  make, 
you  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  according  to  the  composi- 
tion thereof.  For  any  private  use ;  which  is  imported  in 
these  words,  to  yourselves. 

It  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.]  Entirely  se- 
parated to  the  Divine  worship ;  and  therefore  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  but  the  priests,  and  that  when  they  minis- 
tered in  the  sanctuary,  before  the  mercy-seat. 

Ver.  38.  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell 
tjiereto.]  For  his  own  pleasure  :  (see  ver.  33.)  R.  Levi  of 
Barcelona  hath  well  explained  this  :  no  man  was  to  make 
this  composition  with  the  same  spices,  and  the  same  weight, 
and  with  an  intention  to  burn  it.  So  he  interprets  those 
words  to  smell  thereto ;  that  is,  to  make  a  perfume  with  it 
by  burning  it :  (Prfecept.  cxi.)  yet  if  any  man  (as  Maimo- 
nides  observes)  did  smell  this  perfume,  but  did  not  make  it, 
he  was  not  guilty  of  being  cut  ofi". 

Shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people.]  See  ver.  33.  Their 
opinion  is  not  improbable,  who  think  by  this  is  meant  not 
only  the  excision  of  the  transgressor,  but  of  his  whole  race; 
none  of  which  should  remain  to  keep  up  his  name  in  Israel. 
By  which  severe  threatening,  the  people  were  deterred  from 
profaning  these  holy  things. 
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Ver.  1.  JjLnD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After  all 
the  foregoing  directions  from  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  unto 
this  (in  which,  as  I  said  before,  xxx.  1,1.  one  may  well  think 
there  was  some  intermission),  the  Lord  proceeded  to  give 
Moses  this  following  information,  to  encourage  him  to  go 
about  this  work. 

Ver.  2.  See  I  have  called.]  Be  not  solicitous  where  thou 
shalt  find  workmen,  who  have  skill  enough  to  make  all 
the  things  which  I  have  commanded  j  for  I  have  taken 

VOL.  I. 


care  of  that ;  and  pitched  upon  one  who  shall  be  the  chief 
director  of  the  whole  business. 

By  name.]  Made  a  particular  choice  of  one  man  above 
all  others,  whom  I  have  designed  for  this  work.  It  ap- 
pears by  other  places,  that  this  phrase  (to  call  him  by 
name)  gives  Bezaleel  the  pre-eminence  above  all  other  ar- 
tificers. See  xxxiii.  12. 17.  where  he  saith  the  same  of 
Moses ;  and  Isa.  xlv.  3.  where  he  saith  it  of  Cyrus. 

Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri.]  See  1  Chron.  ii.  18 — 20. 
Though  he  was  particularly  chosen  and  fitted  for  this  work> 
yet  there  was  another  joined  with  him  to  be  his  assistant, 
(ver.  6.)  Which  two  did  not  do  all  the  work  with  their 
own  hands  (as  appears  from  xxviii.  3.  where  he  speaks  of 
many  persons  endowed  with  extraordinary  skill),  but  they 
were  the  principal  artists,  and  the  chief  directors  and  over- 
seers of  the  work.  And  therefore,  after  the  mention  of 
Aholiab,  (ver.  6.)  he  speaks  also  of  others  into  whose  hearts 
he  had  put  wisdom,  to  do  all  that  he  commanded. 

The  son  ofHur,  of  the  tribe  ofJudah.]  This  Hur  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  the  husband  of  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Moses :  (see  xvii.  10.)  And  then  the  observation  of  Abar- 
binel  is  not  impertinent,  that  God  did  the  more  particularly 
declare  his  choice  of  Bezaleel,  and  Moses  the  more  punctu- 
ally remember  it,  to  take  away  all  exceptions  from  the 
Israelites ;  who  might  have  been  apt  to  think  that  Moses  had 
too  much  regard  to  his  own  kindred,  if  he  had  appointed 
him  to  be  the  chief  governor  of  this  work,  without  the  spe- 
cial call  of  God  unto  it.  For  thus  they  might  have  cavilled 
(as  some  of  them  did  afterward,  in  part) — he  makes  himr- 
self\Ang,  and  Aaron  his  brother  high-priest;  and  now  de- 
livers into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  all  the  oblations  and 
collections  that  have  been  made  for  the  tabernacle.  For 
which  there  could  be  no  colour,  after  God  had  solemnly  de- 
clared it  was  done  by  his  special  order.  He  adds  also 
(which  is  not  so  justifiable)  that  there  was  a  strife  among 
the  Israelites  who  should  undertake  this  work ;  for  which, 
though  Moses  knew  the  fitness  of  Bezaleel,  yet  he  durst  not 
mention  him,  for  fear  they  should  think  him  partial ;  till 
God  commanded  him,  saying.  Do  not  regard  what  the 
people  say,  for  thou,  and  they  all,  shall  see  that  he  is  chosen 
by  m6,  and  not  by  thee,  unto  this  work ;  for  I  will  give  him 
extraordinary  Avisdom,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God.]  i.  e. 
With  an  excellent  spirit ;  or  with  Divine  inspiration.  Whicli 
was  but  necessary ;  because  the  Hebrews  being  long  kept 
in  slavery  under  the  Egyptians,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  bred  up  to  the  learning  of  those  ingenious  arts 
mentioned  in  the  next  verses.  For  they  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  making  of  bricks,  during  that  heavy  servitude; 
and  therefore  God  instructed  several  men,  particularly  Be- 
zaleel, in  those  arts  which  they  had  no  master  to  teach 
them,  and  with  their  natural  genius,  though  never  so  great, 
could  not  attain,  especially  on  a  sudden,  without  inspira- 
tion. 

In  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge.] 
Here  wisdom,  understanding,  and  knowledge,  do  not  signify 
as  they  do  in  other  places,  particularly  in  the  Proverbs, 
and  in  Isaiah  xi.  2.  (where  the  Messiah  is  said  to  be  "  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  the  spirit 
of  knowledge,")  but  skill  in  the  arts  of  engraving,  and  setting 
jewels,  and  weaving,  and  needle-work,  &c.  How  wisdom 
differs  from  understanding  and  from  knowledge,  is  not  much 
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material ;  they  may  be  many  words  used  only  to  express 
tlieir  skill  in  all  sorts  of  arts,  that  might  make  them  accom- 
plished workmen,  as  it  follows  in  the  latter  end  of  the  verse, 
to  work  in  all  manner  of  tvorkmanship .  They  that  would 
see  how  the  Hebrews  distinguish  them,  may  look  into 
Paulus  Fagius  upon  the  place,  or  Buxtorfs  Historia 
Arce,  cap.  2.  n.  3. 

Ver.  4.  To  devise  cunning  works,  &c.]  There  are  two 
things  required  in  an  excellent  artist:  good  invention,  and 
ability  to  do  what  he  hath  contrived.  The  first  of  these 
seem  to  be  intended  in  this  verse ;  and  the  other  in  the  next : 
together  with  a  dexterity  to  teach  other  artificers,  who  were 
to  be  employed  under  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab. 

Ver.  5.  And  in  cutting  of  stone,  &c.]  There  were  no 
stones  employed  about  the  tabernacle ;  and  therefore  this 
must  be  meant  of  cutting  and  setting  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  chap,  xxviii.  and  in  graving  on  them  what  God 
commanded,  ver.  11.  21, 

And  in  carving  of  timber.]  We  do  not  read  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  of  any  carved  work  about  the  tabernacle  ; 
and  therefore  this  word  may  better  be  rendered  (as  it  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  verse)  cutting,  rather  than  carving  tim- 
Jier.  For  it  signifies,  in  general,  doing  all  the  work  of  car- 
penters and  joiners. 

To  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.]  That  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  making  of  every  thing  God  had  commanded, 

Ver.  6,  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given  with  him.]  Lest  Mo- 
ses should  think  one  principal  contriver  and  director  not 
to  be  sufficient,  God  joins  another  with  him, 

Aholiab,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.]  It  is  observed  by  R.  Bechai, 
that  God  chose  one  out  of  the  lowest  tribe  (for  so  they  ac- 
counted that  of  Dan),  as  well  as  one  out  of  the  chief,  which 
was  Judah  ;  that  Bezaleel,  sailh  he,  might  not  be  lifted  up 
with  vain  conceit;  for  great  and  small  are  equal  before 
God.  And  he  truly  observes,  that  one  of  the  same  tribe,  of 
Dan,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  the  most  skilful  person  that 
could  be  found,  for  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon, 
(2  Chron.  ii,  14.) 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted,  I  have  put 
wisdom.]  That  is,  God  endued  the  minds  of  all  ingenious 
persons  among  them  with  an  extraordinary  skill;  which 
they  never  learnt,  either  by  their  own  study  or  any  master, 
but  had  it  by  an  inspiration  from  above.  There  were  se- 
veral, no  doubt,  who  had  a  natural  genius  to  such  arts  as 
were  necessary  in  this  work  ;  but  they  could  not,  by  their 
own  industry,  have  attained  such  skill  as  God  bestowed  on 
them ;  at  least  not  so  soon,  as  to  go  immediately  about 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  things  belonging 
to  it. 

That  they  may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded  tliee.] 
Not  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  contrivances,  as  some  have 
fancied  (for  which  no  such  great  skill,  one  would  think,  was 
necessary),  but  to  make  all  exactly  according  to  the  model 
which  Moses  had  seen  in  the  mount,  and  he  described  to 
them  ;  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  God's  ex- 
traordinary assistance. 

Ver,  7.  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  &c.]  These  things  are  here  mentioned,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  nature ;  which  is  first  to  build  a 
house,  and  then  to  provide  its  furniture.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  there  was  but  one  house,  or  tabernacle,  one 
ark,  and  one  altar,  either  for  sacrifice  or  incense,  to  pre- 


serve in  their  minds  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God ;  con- 
trary to  the  gentiles,  who  had  their  temples  and  altars 
every  where,  and  each  family  its  domestic  gods,  and  par- 
ticular superstitions. 

Ver.  8.  The  pure  candlestick.]  It  is  hard  to  tell  why  this 
is  particularly  called  pure,  unless  it  be  because  it  was  en- 
tirely of  pure  gold,  (xxv.  31.)  which  the  table  and  altar  of 
incense  were  not ;  for  they  were  only  overlaid  with  pure 
gold,  (xxv.  24,  XXX,  3.)  Some  have  thought  that  it  is  called 
pure,  because  no  blood  was  ever  sprinkled  upon  it,  as 
there  was  on  the  altar  of  incense ;  but  this  is  not  a  good 
reason,  for  we  do  not  find  there  was  any  sprinkled  on  the 
table. 

Ver.  0.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  &c.J  Concerning  tliis 
and  the  laver  he  had  received  orders,  xxvii.  1.  xxx.  17, 

Ver.  10,  And  the  clothes  of  service.]  Wherewith  the  ark, 
and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar  were 
covered  (Numb,  iv,  6,  7,  9.  11,  &c.)  when  the  camp  re- 
moved. 

The  holy  garments  for  Aaron,  &c,]  Which  are  ordered 
chap,  xxviii. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  anointing  oil  and  sweet  incense,  Sec.} 
These  were  ordered  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  23,  34. 

Ver,  12.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
he  had  delivered  him  all  the  foregoing  orders,  about  the 
tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  the  workmen  to  be  employed 
in  making  them ;  he  added  what  follows. 

Ver.  13.  Speak  unto  tlte  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Verily 
my  sabbaths  shall  ye  keep.]  This  hath  been  mentioned  tlirice 
already  (see  xvi.  23.  xx.  8.  xxiii.  12.)  but  here  seems  to  be 
repeated  again,  upon  this  special  occasion,  that  they 
might  not  think  this  sacred  work  would  warrant  (hem  to 
break  the  sabbath.  On  which  he  bids  Moses  tell  them, 
they  must  not  do  this  work  no  more  than  any  other :  for  the 
tabernacle  was  built  for  the  service  of  God,  which  was 
principally  performed  upon  this  day.  And  he  uses  a  word 
of  the  plural  number,  not  to  signify  any  other  sabbath  but 
this ;  Avhich  recurring  so  often  as  once  in  seven  days,  he 
might  well  admonish  them  to  keep  his  sabbaths.  And  so 
the  apostle  plainly  speaks,  Coloss.  ii,  16. 

For  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you.]  This  plainly  shews 
he  speaks  of  the  weekly  sabbath ;  the  observation  of  which 
testified  to  all  the  world  what  God  they  worshipped  :  as  all 
nations  signified,  by  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  their 
gods  were  to  whom  their  services  were  paid.  Now  the  Is- 
raelites stood  in  a  double  relation  to  God ;  as  his  creatures, 
aud  as  those  who  were  redeemed  by  him  from  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage :  in  both  which  regards  the  sabbath  was  a 
sign  or  token  between  him  and  them.  For  by  observing 
one  day  in  seven,  after  six  days'  labour,  tlicy  signified  tliat 
they  worshipped  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  who  in  six 
days  made  all  things,  and  then  rested :  and  by  observing 
such  a  seventh  day,  (see  xvi.  5.)  after  six  days'  labour, 
rather  than  any  other,  tiiey  signified  they  owned  him  to  be 
their  deliverer  from  Egyptian  slavery.  This  is  opened  ex- 
cellently by  our  Mr,  Mcde,  Discourse  xv.  p.  73,  74. 

Throughout  your  generations.]  During  tliis  polity  which 
God  now  establishes  among  you. 

That  ye  may  knoiv  that  lam  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify 
you.]  To  be  my  peculiar  people,  by  observing  this  solem- 
nity. For  it  was  peculiarly  enjoined  to  them,  and  to  no 
other  nation;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  singular  benefit 
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conferred  on  them  above  all  people ;  as  appears  by  the 
devout  acknowledgment  Nehemiah  makes  of  this,  among 
the  rest  of  the  Divine  favours  to  them,  that  he  made  known 
unto  them  his  holy  sabbath,  ix.  14.  and  see  Ezek.  xx. 
11, 12. 

Ver.  14.  Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  therefore.']  Since  it 
is  such  a  distinguishing  mark,  be  the  more  careful  to  ob- 
serve it. 

For  it  is  holy  unto  you.']  This  depends  upon  what  was 
said  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  verse,  that  hereby 
they  were  sanctified,  or  separated  to  God  as  a  peculiar 
people ;  and  therefore,  in  all  reason,  should  look  upon  this 
as  a  holy  day. 

Every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.] 
If  there  were  credible  witnesses  of  his  profanation. 

For  whosoever  doth  any  work  thereon.]  This  was  to  de- 
file or  profane  it. 

Tliat  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.]  God 
seems  to  threaten  that  he  himself  would  shorten  his  days,  if 
the  judges,  for  want  of  witnesses,  could  not  punish  him.  So 
Eliah  ben  Moseh  (one  of  those  whom  the  Jews  call  Karaites) 
most  excellently  expounds  this,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pun- 
ishments threatened  to  the  violation  of  this  precept,  which 
Mr.Selden  hath  given  us  out  of  a  MS.  lib.  i.  de  Synedriis, 
cap.  6.  The  sense  is  this,  in  short :  he  that  violates  a  ne- 
gative precept,  as  they  call  it,  either  doth  it  secretly,  which 
is  most  frequent,  or  openly,  which  happens  seldom,  unless 
a  man  be  one  of  those  profligate  wretches  whom  we  call 
apostates.  Now  him  that  secretly  broke  the  sabbath,  the 
Scripture  threatens  with  cutting  olF,  viz.  by  the  hand  of 
God,  according  to  what  is  written  here  in  this  place.  In 
like  manner,  incestuous  and  unlawful  conjunctions  are 
threatened,  (Lev.  xviii.  29.)  because  they  were  wont  to  be 
committed  secretly.  But  if  any  man  did  any  work  openly 
on  the  sabbath,  so  that  there  were  witnesses  of  it,  he  was  to 
be  stoned,  according  to  what  is  said  Numb.  xv.  35.  Though 
if  he  did  it  out  of  mistake,  either  secretly  or  openly,  he 
was  only  to  bring  a  sacrifice  for  his  error :  and  if  he  of- 
fended against  any  of  the  decrees  of  the  wise  men  about 
the  sabbath,  he  was  to  be  beaten.  Or  if  there  was  no 
court  of  judgment  in  the  place  (as  now,  in  their  present 
condition),  then  all  such  transgressors  were  left  to  God  to 
punish  them,  of  whatsoever  sort  they  were. 

Ver.  15.  Six  days  may  work  be  done,  but  in  the  seventh 
is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord.]  So  it  is  called  also 
XXXV.  2.  and  Lev.  xxiii.  3.  And  so  the  sabbath  wherein 
the  land  rested,  is  likewise  called,  Lev.  xxv.  4.  But  the 
Hebrew  words  schabbat  schabbaton  (sabbath  of  rest) 
properly  signify  sabbath  above  all  sabbailis,  i.  e.  the 
greatest  sabbath ;  on  which  a  rest  was  to  be  most  punctu- 
ally observed  from  all  manner  of  work,  which  the  Jews, 
as  De  Dieu  notes,  call  the  weighty  sabbath ;  as  if  other 
days  of  rest  were  but  light  in  comparison  with  this.  Ac- 
cording to  that  saying  of  R.  Josee,  great  is  circumci- 
sion, because  the  weighty  sabbath  gives  place  to  it ;  that 
is,  admits  of  this  work,  though  the  rest  on  this  sabbatli  be 
so  very  great. 

Shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  As  an  idolater,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Creator  of  the  world.  See  before, 
ver.  14. 

Ver.  IG.  Wlierefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the 
sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath  throufjhout  all  their  genera- 


tion, for  a  perpetual  covenant.]  The  most  literal  interpre- 
tation of  this  verse  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  Lud.  de  Dieu, 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath  by  making 
the  sabbath  a  perpetual  covenant  throughout  their  genera- 
tions. That  is,  by  never  sulTering  it  to  be  interrupted, 
they  made  it  a  perpetual  covenant  between  God  and  them 
throughout  all  ages. 

Ver.  17.  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael for  ever.]  A  badge  and  livery  that  they  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High,  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth. 
A  mark  of  their  being  devoted  to  him,  and  continuing  in 
covenant  with  him,  no  less  than  circumcision. 

For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth.]  In 
memory  of  which  the  sabbath  was  first  instituted,  "  to 
preserve  perpetually  and  establish  that  most  precious  his- 
tory and  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world,"  as  Maimo- 
nides  speaks.  More  Nevoch  par.  iii.  cap.  43. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed.] 
Delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  all  his  works,  which  he 
saw  were  very  good,  (Gen.  i.31.)  The  same  Maimonides 
observes,  that  the  y,  or  A  jinnaphash  (which  we  translate  was 
refreshed)  comes  from  nephesh,  which,  among  other  things, 
signifies  the  intention  of  the  mind  and  the  will ;  and  there- 
fore the  sense  of  this  phrase  is,  "  all  the  will  of  God  was 
perfected  and  brought  to  a  conclusion :  his  whole  good 
pleasure  was  absolutely  finished  on  the  seventh  day," 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  67.) 

Ver.  18.  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  made  an  end 
of  communing  with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai.]  When  he  dis- 
missed him,  having  said  all  that  is  before  related  during 
his  forty  days'  stay  with  him  in  the  mount,  he  delivered 
unto  him  two  tables  of  testimony,  to  carry  down  with  him 
to  the  people. 

Two  tables  of  testimony .]  Wherein  God  testified  to  them 
his  mind  and  will,  in  the  principal  things  which  concerned 
their  duty.     (See  xvi.  34.) 

Tables  of  stone.]  That  what  was  written  upon  them  might 
be  more  durable.  There  is  no  ground  to  think  that  these  ta- 
bles were  made  of  some  precious  stone  (as  the  author  of  the 
book  Cosri,  and  other  Jews  fancy),  for  the  word  eben  in  the 
Hebrew  simply  signifies  any  sort  of  stone,  and  is  wont  to 
have  some  other  joined  to  it,  when  precious  stones  are 
meant,  as  in  2Sam.  xii.  l]0.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2Chron.  iii.  6. 

Written  with  the  finger  of  God.]  i.  e.  By  God  himself. 
Just  as  the  heavens,  saith  Maimonides,  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  his  fingers,  (Psal.  viii.  4.)  which  he  interprets  in 
another  place  (xxxiii.  6.)  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made."  Therefore  written  by  the  finger  of 
God,  is  as  much,  saith  he,  as  by  the  word  ;  that  is,  the  will 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  66.) 
In  short,  this  phrase  signifies,  that  God  employed  neither 
Moses,  nor  any  other  instrument,  in  this  writing,  but  it  was 
done  by  his  own  powerful  operation.  For  all  things  that 
we  do,  being  wrought  by  our  hands  and  our  fingers,  these 
words  are  used  to  express  God's  power.    (See  xxxii.  16.) 

This  was  a  thing  so  notorious  in  ancient  times,  and  so 
much  believed  by  those  who  were  not  Jews,  that  many 
other  nations  pretended  to  the  like  Divine  writings,  that 
they  might  gain  the  greater  authority  to  their  laws.  Thus 
the  Brachmans  report  in  their  histories,  that  the  book  of 
their  law  (which  they  call  Caster)  was  delivered  by  God  to 
Bremavius,  upon  a  mount  in  a  cloud  :  and  that  God  gavo 
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also  another  book  of  laws  to  Brammon  in  the  first  age  of 
the  world.  The  Persians  say  tlie  same  of  those  of  Zoroas- 
ter; and  the  Gctes  of  Xamolxis.  Nay,  the  Brachmans 
have  a  decalogue  like  this  of  Moses,  and  accurate  inter- 
pretations of  it,  in  which  tliey  say  there  is  tliis  prophecy. 
That  one  day  there  shall  be  one  law  alone  throughout  the 
world.  This  evidently  shews  how  well  the  world  was  an- 
ciently acquainted  with  these  books  of  Moses,  and  what  a 
high  esteem  they  had  of  them.  (See  Huetius,  lib.  ii.  Alne- 
tan.  Quaest.  cap.  12.  n.  19.) 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Ver.  1.  jAnD  when  the  people.]  Not  the  whole  body  of 
tite  congregation ;  but  so  many  of  them,  that  the  rest  durst 
not  appear  to  oppose  their  desires. 

Saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  down  out  of  the  mount  J] 
The  Jews  fancy  that  he  stayed  beyond  the  time  that  he  had 
appointed  for  his  return  to  them.  But  that  is  not  likely  ; 
for  he  himself  was  not  told  how  long  God  would  detain 
l^m  tlicre.  (See  xxiv.  14.)  The  meaning  therefore  is, 
that  he  stayed  longer  than  they  expected  ;  so  that  they  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  And  having  as  yet  received 
no  directions  about  the  service  of  God,  for  which  they  were 
called  out  of  Egypt  (vii.  16.  and  other  places),  they  thought 
it  was  time  to  desire  Aaron  to  set  about  it,  in  such  a  way 
f^  other  people  served  their  gods. 

The  people  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron.] 
They  applied  themselves  to  him,  as  being  left  by  Moses, 
to  be  the  chief  director  and  governor  of  aflfairs,  together 
with  Hur,  during  his  absence,  (xxiv.  14.)  And  according 
to  the  computation  made  concerning  the  time  of  his  going 
up  into  the  mount,  (see  xxiv.  18.)  this  happened  upon  the 
fifteenth  of  our  July;  which  month  the  Hebrews  call 
Tamuz. 

And  said  unto  him,  Up.]  One  cannot  Ihink  that  they 
spake  thus  to  him  at  the  very  first  words ;  but  other  dis- 
course passed  before  this :  unto  which  Aaron,  in  all  proba- 
bility, making  some  difficulty  to  consent,  and  persuading 
them  not  to  persist  in  their  demand,  they  would  not  be  de- 
nied any  longer,  but  said  in  a  seditious  manner.  Up,  make 
no  further  delay,  for  we  will  have  what  we  desire. 

Make  us  gods.]  Or  rather,  make  us  a  god:  for  so  Nehe- 
miah  expresses  it  in  the  singular  number,  ix.  18.  and  so 
Elohim  is  often  translated.  Gen.  xx.  13.  xxxv.  7,  &c.  For 
their  meaning  was,  make  us  a  sacred  symbol  or  sign,  as 
other  nations  have,  that  may  represent  God  in  a  visible 
manner  to  us.  So  the  Jews  expound  it  in  Pirke  Eliezer, 
cap.  45.  "  They  said  to  Aaron,  The  Egyptians  extol  their 
gods,  they  sing  and  chaunt  before  them ;  for  they  behold 
them  with  their  eyes.  Make  us  such  gods  as  theirs  are,  that 
we  may  see  them  before  us."  And  so  R.  Jehudah,  in  the 
book  Cosri,  par.  i.  sect.  97.  "  They  desired  a  sensible  object 
of  Divine  worship  to  be  set  before  tliem ;  not  with  an  in- 
tention to  deny  God,  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  but 
that  something  in  the  place  of  God  might  stand  before  them, 
when  they  declared  his  wonderful  works."  Such,  no  doubt, 
was  their  meaning :  for  they  could  not  be  so  senseless  as  to 
imagine  the  true  God  could  be  made  by  a  man ;  or  that  an 
image  could  go  before  them  (as  it  here  follows),  which  may 
have  feet,  but  cannot  walk,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks.    And 


therefore  Aben  Ezra  judiciously  interprets  it,  some  corpo- 
real image,  in  which  God  may  tcside. 

Which  shall  go  before  us.]  Conduct  us  through  the  wil- 
derness. God  himself,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  hi- 
therto went  before  them :  but  that  cloud  now  covering  the 
moiujt  where  Moses  was,  and  not  stirring  at  all  from  thence, 
they  imagined,  perhaps,  that  Moses  being  lost,  it  would  no 
longer  lead  them  as  it  had  done. 

For  as  for  this  Moses,  &c.]  This  doth  not  seem  to  be  the 
language  of  those  who  had  any  regard  to  him. 

We  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.]  They  thought,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  consumed  in  the  mount,  by  the  fire  which 
shone  from  the  face  of  God,  as  Jonathan  paraphrases  it. 
Greg.  Nyssen's  reflection  upon  this  demand  of  the  people 
is  very  natural;  that  they  were  like  schoolboys,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  their  master,  were  carried  avotrroig  6p/uaTc  tic 
ara^iav,  with  senseless  impetuous  motions,  into  rudeness  and 
disorder,  (p.  183.  de  Vita  Mosis.)  For  there  were  many 
among  them  who  were  infected  with  the  Egyptian  idolatry, 
as  we  learn  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.  xxiii.  8.  8. 
And,  therefore,  hankering  after  that  way  of  worship  by 
images,  which  they  had  learnt  there,  they  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  desire  a  visible  representation  of  God  among 
them,  as  the  Egyptians  had.  And  so  St.  Stephen  looks 
upon  this  as  a  turning  back  in  their  hearts  unto  Egypt, 
(Acts  vii.  39,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break  off  the  golden 
ear-rings,  &c.]  This  confirms  what  I  said,  that  there  was 
some  debate  about  this  matter,  before  they  spake  those 
words  to  him,  (ver.  1.)  Up,  make  us  gods,  &c.  For  it  is  not 
credible  that  Aaron  would  immediately  consent  to  so  foul  a 
fact  as  this,  without  the  least  argument  against  it.  Which  is 
so  unlikely,  that  the  Jews  have  devised  this  tale :  that  Hur 
rebuking  them  in  his  presence,  the  people  fell  upon  him 
and  killed  him ;  which  aflVighted  Aaron  into  a  speedy  com- 
pliance. 

The  golden  ear-rings.]  These,  it  is  probable,  were  some 
of  the  jewels  which  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  (xii. 
35.)  and  possibly  might  have  worn  superstitiously,  as  I 
observed  (Gen.  xxxv.  5.)  they  did  very  anciently.  There 
are  those  who  think  Aaron  hoped  they  would  not  have 
easily  parted  with  these  ;  and  so  their  design  might  have 
been  broken. 

From  tlie  earsofyour  wives,  of  your  sons,'and  your  daugh- 
ters.] Men  wore  these  ornaments  in  the  eastern  countries, 
as  well  as  women ;  as  we  find  in  the  story  of  the  Ishmael- 
ite  and  Midianite  soldiers,  (Judg.  viii.  24.  and  Pliny,  lib. 
xi.  cap.  31.)  "  In  oriente  quidem  et  viris  aurum  eo  loci," 
&c.  In  the  east  it  is  esteemed  an  ornament  for  men  to  loear 
gold  in  that  place  ;  speaking  of  their  ears.  (See  Bochari. 
Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  34.) 

Ver.  3.  And  all  the  people.']  All  that  were  engaged  in 
this  design ;  who  were  so  many  (as  I  said  ver.  1.)  that  the 
rest  it  is  likely  durst  not  oppose  it. 

Broke  off  the  golden  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears, 
and  brought  them  to  Aaron.]  So  zealous  is  superstition, 
which  prevails  over  pride  and  covetousness. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  received  them  at  their  hands.]  They  seem 
to  have  presented  them  as  an  offering,  towards  tlie  making 
of  a  representation  of  God ;  wherein  every  one  of  them 
miglit  have  an  interest ;  and  accordingly  Aaron  accepted 
them. 
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And  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool.]  The  Hebrew  word 
cheret  (which  we  translate  graving  tool)  is  used  for  a  writ- 
ing pen,  (Isa.  viii.  1.)  and  for  a  crisping  pin,  which  women 
used  about  their  hair,  (Isa.  iii.  22.)  And  therefore  inter- 
preters take  it  here  for  an  instrument  of  engraving.  And 
some  think  that  Aaron  made  such  marks  with  it  in  this  calf 
as  there  were  in  the  Egyptian  Apis :  which  was  a  cow  that 
had  a  spot  on  her  right  side  like  a  crescent,  (as  some  writers 
say,  though  Herodotus  saith  otherwise,  and  the  marks  are 
variously  reported  ;  see  Pignorius  in  his  Mensa  Isiaca,  p. 
18,  &c.)  and  a  square  white  spot  in  the  forehead.  But 
others  think  it  more  likely,  that  the  calf  coming  rough  out 
of  the  mould,  Aaron  only  polished  it  with  a  proper  tool. 
For  though  Apis  was  in  great  honour  among  the  Egyptians, 
yet  it  was  a  living  cow,  and  not  the  image  of  one,  which 
they  had  in  such  veneration.  Therefore  Mr.  Selden  (in  his 
Syntagma,  i.  de  Diis  Sjrris,  cap.  4.)  takes  it  to  be  more 
probable,  that  this  golden  calf,  or  ox,  or  bullock  (for  so 
the  Psalmist  differently  calls  it,  cvi.  19,  20.)  was  made  in 
imitation  of  that  golden  ox  that  represented  Osiris ;  which 
was  very  famous  among  the  Egyptians :  who  had  a  mighty 
veneration  for  the  river  Nile,  called  in  Hebrew  Sichor 
(from  whence  came  Syris),  and  for  the  dog-star  (called  Sy- 
ris  likewise),  at  whose  rising  that  river  began  to  swell ;  and 
for  the  sun  (which  was  principally  meant  by  this  name),  to 
whom  both  the  bull  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  ox  at  Memphis 
were  consecrated,  as  Macrobius  tells  us,  lib.  i.  Satumal. 
cap.  21.  But  though  all  this  be  very  ingenious,  yet  the 
truth  of  it  may  be  well  questioned,  as  I  shall  shew  pre- 
sently ;  when  I  have  noted  that  this  translation,  fashioned 
it  with  a  graving  tool,  is  not  so  agreeable  to  what  here  fol- 
lows, as  another  which  the  Hebrew  words  will  as  well 
bear. 

After  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf]  The  words  in  the 
Hebrew  are,  arid  he  made  it,  &c.  we  translate  them  after, 
&c.  to  make  this  agree  with  what  goes  before,  according 
to  our  translation,  he  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool: 
which  may  as  literally  be  translated,  he  bound  them  up  in 
a  bag.  For  we  find  the  word  jatzar,  which  we  here  trans- 
late fashioned,  to  have  the  signification  also  of  binding  or 
tying  up  :  and  cheret  in  the  plural  number  to  signify  a  bag, 
(2  Kings  V.  23.)  And  thus  the  prophet  Isaiah  (as  Bochart 
observes)  describes  the  making  of  images,  (xlvi.  6.)  "  They 
lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  they  make  it  a  god."  Which 
agrees  with  what  is  here  said  of  Aaron — he  received  the 
ear-rings,  and  put  them  in  a  bag ;  and  then  having  made  a 
mould,  cast  them  into  it,  and  made  a  golden  calf.  (See 
ver.  24.) 

A  molten  calf]  So  he  calls  it,  because  it  was  no  bigger 
than  a  calf,  though  the  head  was  like  an  ox  :  and  there- 
fore, as  I  observed  before,  so  called  by  the  Psalmist.  What 
moved  Aaron  to  repre.sent  God  in  this  figure,  is  hard  to  re- 
solve. Most  think  he  imitated  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  he  had  long  lived :  which  seems  not  to  me  at  all 
likely,  since  he  had  seen  the  judgment  that  God  executed 
against  all  their  gods,  (xii.  12.)  Yet  so  great  a  man  as  I. 
Gerh.  Vossius  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove, 
that  Joseph  was  adored  by  them  under  the  name  of  Apis 
and  Serapis;  and  that  his  symbol  was  an  ox.  This  he 
hath  laboured  to  support  by  many  ingenious  conjectures. 
But  it  is  not  likely,  if  he  were  thus  publicly  honoured  as 
a  god,  that  a  king  should  arise  who  knew  not  Joseph,  i.  e. 


had  no  regard  to  him,  (Exod.  i.  8.)  and  another  succeed 
him,  who  endeavoured  to  ruin  all  his  kindred.  The  wor- 
ship of  Serapis  also  was  not  so  ancient,  for  Herodotus 
saith  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  any  body  else,  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  many  authors  say  it  was  brought 
into  Egypt  out  of  Pontus  by  Ptolemy :  (see  BocbartUs  in 
his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  p.  338.)  And  though  Apis  was  more 
ancient,  yet  not  of  such  antiquity  as  Moses,  as  a  very 
learned  person  of  our  own  (Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  hath  shewn  in  his  book  of  idolatry,  chap.  vi. 
part  4,  5,  &c.  And  as  for  Osiris,  both  Plutarch  and  Stra- 
bo  say  he  was  the  same  with  Apis :  which  was  not  then 
known,  as  I  have  said,  in  Egypt,  no  more  than  Typhus  or 
Typhon,  whom  Philo  thinks  to  be  here  intended  ;  but  was 
certainly  a  later  invention,  and,  as  Bochartus  imagines,  re- 
presented Moses  himself,  though  very  much  disguised. 

Cuperus,  indeed,  hath  made  it  probable  (in  his  Harpo- 
crates,  p.  83,  &c.)  that  there  was  a  Serapis  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  before  that  brought  out  of  Pontus  :  but  whether  it 
be  so  or  no,  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  at  all  material,  because 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aaron  would  make  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  as  was  in  use  among  them,  from  whose 
slavery  God  had  lately  delivered  them.  For  how  could  he 
think  the  Lord,  to  whom  he  proclaimed  a  feast,  would  be 
pleased  to  be  represented  by  any  of  those  idols,  on  whom, 
as  I  said  before,  he  had  executed  judgment,  at  their  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  ?  Or  what  reason  is  there  to  think  the 
Israelites  themselves  could  be  inclined  to  think  their  God 
to  be  like  any  thing  which  that  people  worshipped,  who 
abhorred  the  sacrifices  which  the  God  of  Israel  required  I 
Their  conjecture  seems  to  me  far  more  likely,  who  think 
that  Aaron,  in  making  this  calf,  took  his  pattern  from  some 
part  of  the  Schechinah  which  appeared  to  him  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  (when  they  ate  before  God,  xxiv.  10.)  at- 
tended with  the  angels :  some  of  which,  called  cherubims, 
they  think  appeared  with  the  faces  of  oxen.  But  as  there 
is  no  mention  in  that  place  of  cherubims,  nor  of  the  angels 
appearing  in  any  shape  whatsoever ;  and  Moses  expressly 
saith,  the  Israelites  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the 
day  when  the  Lord  spake  to  them  in  Horeb  (Deut.  iv.  15. 
and  therefore  Aaron  and  the  elders,  in  all  probability,  saw 
none  afterward),  so  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
heavenly  ministers  at  any  time  appeared  in  this  shape,  till 
the  Schechinah  departed  from  the  temple,  in  the  days  of 
Ezekiel.    (See  xxv.  18.  20.) 

After  all  this  considered,  Aaron  seems  to  me  to  have 
chosen  an  ox  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  in 
hope  the  people  would  never  be  so  sottish  as  to  wor.ship  it ; 
but  only  be  put  in  mind  by  it  of  the  Divine  power,  which 
was  hereby  represented.  For  an  ox's  head  was  anciently 
an  emblem  of  strength,  and  horns  a  common  sign  of  kingly 
power.  So  they  were  among  the  Phoenicians,  (as  Pignorius 
observes  in  his  Mensa  Isiaca,  p.  15.  out  of  Eusebius's  Prae- 
par.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.)  and  among  the  Egyptians,  (as 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  lib.  i.)  and  among  the  Romans, 
as  appears  by  that  famous  story  of  Genucius  Cipus,  (in  Val. 
Maximus,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.)  who,  when  he  was  preetor,  had 
bonis  come  out  of  his  head  on  a  sudden,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  city  to  the  wars;  whereupon  he  was  told,  "Re- 
gem  eum  fore,  si  in  urbem  revertisset ;"  that  he  should  be 
a  king,  if  he  returned  into  the  city.  And  something  like  it 
is  related  by  Julius  Capitoliuus  concerning  Clodius  Albi- 
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nus,  at  whose  birth  a  cow  brought  forth  a  calf  with  purple 
horns,  which  they  looked  upon  assignum  imperii,  a  token  of 
empire.  Which  made  the  ancient  fathers,  perhaps,  when 
they  spake  of  this  calf  or  ox  of  Aaron's,  mention  only  its 
bead.  For  so"  doth  TertuUian:  (lib.  adversus  Judaeos,  cap. 
1.)  "  cum  processisset  eis  bubulum  caput ;"  and  St.  Cy- 
prian, Lactantius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others  : 
not  because  they  thought  Aaron  made  only  the  head;  but 
because  this  was  the  principal  part  whereby  God  was  re- 
presented. 

And  they  said.]  The  people  cried  out  aloud. 

These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel.]  Or,  as  Nehemiah  ex- 
presses it,  (ix.  18.)  This  is  thy  God,  &c.  the  image  or  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine  Majesty :  or,  as  Abulensis  interprets  it, 
his  Divine  virtue  resideth  in  this  golden  body.  The  plural 
number  is  commonly  used  for  the  singular,  especially  when 
God  is  spoken  of,  as  I  observed  before.  Gen.  xx.  13. 
XXXV.  7.  2  Sam.  vii.  23. 

Which  brought  thee  up  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt.]  This 
shews  they  looked  upon  this  ox  only  as  a  representation 
of  the  Almighty  Lord  their  God :  for  it  being  but  newly 
made,  they  could  not  imagine  they  were  brought  by  it  from 
the  Egyptian  slavery,  but  by  his  ower,  which  perhaps  they 
fancied  now  resided  in  it. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before 
it.]  As  at  the  people's  request  he  made  it,  so  he,  seeing 
them  receive  it  with  such  applause,  presently  consecrated 
it;  by  building  an  altar,  olfering  sacrifices,  and  keeping  a 
solemn  feast  in  its  honour. 

And  Aaron  made  proclamation.]  Caused  it  to  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed  throughout  the  host;  that  every  one  might 
have  notice  of  the  solemnity. 

A7id  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast.]  Which  was  a  part  of 
worship  ordained  by  his  authority. 

To  the  Lord.]  Not  to  this  ox,  but  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  whom  they  worshipped  in  this  image.  Notwith- 
standing which,  this  was  no  better  than  an  idol,  (Acts  vii. 
41.)  and  they  gross  idolaters,  (Psal.  cvi.  19,  20. 1  Cor.  x.  7.) 
Some  think,  indeed,  that  Moses  being  gone,  and,  as  they 
imagined,  either  burnt  up  or  famished,  they  desired  this 
representation  of  God  to  go  before  them,  and  direct  them, 
as  a  kind  of  teraphim:  but  God  allowed  no  such  visible 
sign  to  be  made  of  his  presence  with  them,  which  he  knew 
would  in  a  short  time  have  their  adoration. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow.]  The 
next  day,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  our  July,  they  kept 
their  festival.  And  to  shew  their  devotion,  they  began  be- 
times in  the  morning,  and  seem  not  tohave  stayed  for  Aaron: 
but,  as  it  follows,  offered  sacrifices  themselves. 

And  offered  burnt-offerings.]  Which  always  preceded 
others.  See  xviii.  12.  xxiv.  5.  where  I  observed,  that 
whole  burnt-offerings  were  entirely  consumed  on  the  altar, 
being  wholly  God's. 

And  brought  peace-offerings.]  This  intimates  that  some 
persons  received  what  they  brought;  and  perhaps  they 
were  the  young  men  mentioned  xxiv.  5.  where  I  noted 
also,  that  of  peace-offerings  the  people  that  hrouglit  them 
had  a  share,  that  they  might  feast  with  God  ;  and  they  in- 
vited their  friends  likewise  to  feast  with  them.  There  is 
no  mention  either  here,  or  in  tlie  other  places,  of  sin-offer- 
ings: whereof  the  priests  had  a  part,  but  not  the  people. 

And  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink.]    Upon  the 


sacrifices  of  peace-offerings;  whereof  the  people,  as  I  said, 
had  their  part:  and  by  partaking  of  it,  had  fellowship  with 
the  idol,  to  whom  they  were  offered,  as  the  apostle  shews, 
(1  Cor.  X.  20, 21.)  Thus  the  Egyptians  kept  a  navBaiata  at 
the  feast  of  Apis;  in  imitation  rather  of  the  Israelites,  than 
otherwise. 

It  may  be  fit  here  to  note,  that  this  custom  of  sacrificing, 
and  also  of  feasting  on  the  sacritice,  in  token  of  their  com- 
munion with  him  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  was  so 
very  ancient,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  the  observation 
of  St.  Chrysostom  to  be  true,  that  God  gave  no  command- 
ment about  sacrifices,  till  after  this  sin  of  worshipping  the 
golden  calf:  when,  seeing  their  proneness  to  offer  such  sa- 
crifices, he  thought  fit  to  ordain  them  himself,  and  direct 
them  to  their  right  object.  Much  less  is  it  true,  that  be- 
fore this  oiiSojuolc  Ovata^  ovojua,  we  do  not  find  any  where 
the  name  of  sacrifice,  (as  he  speaks  Homil.  xvii.  upon  Acts 
vii.)  no,  not  with  the  qualification  of  Grotius,  who  says 
(upon  Exod.  XV.  26.)  that  there  was  no  law  about  sacri- 
fices, except  that  of  the  Passover,  till  after  they  had  com- 
mitted idolatry.  For,  besides  that,  there  is  an  order  how 
to  make  an  altar,  on  which  to  sacrifice  their  burnt-offerings, 
(xx.  24.)  which  supposes  God's  intention  about  them ;  and 
the  building  of  an  altar,  and  actual  sacrifice  upon  it,  at  the 
sealing  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  xxiv.  4, 
5.  &c.  (which  surely  was  not  without  God's  command) 
there  is  a  whole  chapter  in  this  book  about  sacrifices  at 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  before  this  sin  was 
committed,  (chap,  xxix.)  and  particular  directions  given  in 
the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  verses  of  that  chapter, 
about  the  daily  burnt-oflering.  I  omit  what  might  be  said 
concerning  the  oblation  of  sacrifices  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  was  without  a  Divine 
institution.  St.  Jerome's  words  therefore  are  also  too 
large,  who  saith,  in  his  commentaries  upon  Ezek.  xx.  that 
the  Israelites  received  only  the  decalogue  before  this  of- 
fence of  the  calf:  after  which,  God  gave  them  multiplices 
legis  ceremonias,  abundance  of  legal  ceremonies.  All  that 
can  justly  be  said  in  this  matter  is,  that  Moses  had 
not  yet  delivered  to  them  the  commands  beforementioned, 
which  God  had  given  him;  and  that  they  had  received  but 
a  few  commands  about  sacrifices  till  after  this  sin :  when 
the  precepts  were  multiplied,  that  they  might  upon  all  oc- 
casions offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  not  to  demons,  as  they 
were  inclined  to  do.  The  daily  burnt-offerings  were  ap- 
pointed before  (as  I  said)  though  not  delivered  to  them ; 
and  so  was  the  sin-offering  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  the  altar,  (xxix.  36,  &c.)  But  the  sin-of- 
fering for  particular  persons,  and  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  and  the  great  variety  of  sacrifices,  with  the 
manner  of  them,  were  not  yet  prescribed;  and  perhaps 
were  ordained  upon  this  occasion  to  preserve  them  from 
idolatry ;  though  not  merely  for  that,  there  being  respect 
in  them  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  especially  in  that 
sacrifice  upon  the  day  of  expiation.  But  in  general,  it 
may  be  reasonably  thought,  that  if  they  had  not  been  per- 
verse, they  might  have  been  left  more  at  liberty  to  do  these 
things  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and 
they  might  perliaps  have  been  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices 
every  where,  as  the  patriarchs  did,  though  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  such  speculations. 
And  rose  up  to  play.]  So  God  commanded  at  their  festi- 
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vities  ;  and  when  they  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  to  rejoice 
before  him,  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.  xvi.  11.)  as  David  did  before 
the  ark,  after  he  had  sacrificed  oxen  and  fatlings,  (2  Sam. 
vi.  13 — 16.)  Thus  they  now  expressed  their  joy,  by  music, 
and  dancing,  and  songs,  and  such-like  tokens  of  mirth, 
which  was  wont  to  be  very  great  upon  their  feasts.  (See 
ver.  18.)  There  are  those  who  think,  that  after  they  had 
eaten  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  idol,  and  drunk  liberally,  they 
committed  fornication,  after  the  manner  of  heathen  wor- 
shippers. Thus  TertuUian  expounds  this  phrase,  (L.  de 
Jejunio,  cap.  6.)  "  Intellige  Scripturee  verecundiam ;"  the 
Scripture  modestly  expresses  their  lewd  filthiness.  And  so 
this  very  word  which  we  translate  here  play,  is  used  by 
Potiphar's  wife ;  (Gen.  xxxix.  17.)  the  Hebrew  servant 
came  in,  to  mock  me,  i.  e.  to  violate  my  chastity.  So  that 
the  Israelites  did  now,  as  they  did  afterwards  when  they 
worshipped  Peor,  (Xumb.  xxv.  1,  2.)  And  the  truth  is, 
these  sacrifical  feasts  were  turned  among  the  gentiles  into 
drunkenness  and  lasciviousness,  which  are  wont  to  be 
companions ;  insomuch,  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  even 
Aristotle  himself,  as  Athenaeus  tells  us,  (lib.  ii.)  derived  the 
word  iii^viiv,  to  be  drunk,  from  fUTo.  to  ^vhv,  after  the  sa- 
crifice, when  they  were  wont  to  drink  very  largely.  And  it 
is  also  tnie,  that  nothing  enticed  men  to  idolatry  more  than 
these  filthy  pleasures,  which  were  a  part  of  that  worship. 
Yet  I  think  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  Israelites,  at  the  very 
dedication  of  their  idol,  when  they  pretended  much  reli- 
gion, fell  into  such  foul  practices,  which  were  not  at  first 
committed  among  the  heathen.  Nor  is  there  any  significa- 
tion of  it  in  this  story;  but  only  of  their  singing  and  dancing, 
ver.  18,  19.  (accompanied,  it  is  likely,  with  music)  which 
Philo  indeed  calls  xogovq  axopevrovg,  unseemly  dances; 
but  that  was  only,  I  suppose,  because  they  were  in  honour 
of  a  calf.  Nor  did  the  gentiles  themselves,  as  I  said,  run 
at  first  into  such  excess  of  riot,  as  Athenaeus  observes, 
(lib.  viii.  Deipnosoph.)  where,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  he 
describes  all  the  city  full  of  the  noise  of  pipes,  and  cymbals, 
and  drums,  and  the  voice  of  those  that  sung  in  a  great  fes- 
tival ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  remember,  that  the 
ancients  observing  what  a  great  inclination  people  had  to 
pleasure,  took  care  they  might  enjoy  it  ivraKTwg  k-ai  Koafiiwc, 
orderly  and  decently,  by  setting  apart  certain  times  to  en- 
tertain them  with  it.  When  in  the  first  place  they  sacri- 
ficed to  their  gods,  and  then  were  left  to  take  their  ease : 
that  every  one  believing  the  gods  came  to  their  sacrifices, 
fitTa  alSovc  r^v  (Tvvovaiav  noiriaai,  might  behave  themselves  at 
such  meetings  with  modesty  and  reverence.  For  we  are 
ashamed,  saith  he,  to  speak  or  do  any  thing  unseemly 
before  a  grave  person :  and  therefore,  supposing  the  gods 
to  be  nigh  them,  rac  toprag  Koafiiwg  Koi  <i(i)(j)0()vii)(:  Siijyov, 
they  passed  their  festival  days,  in  ancient  times,  decently  and 
soberly.  And  so  he  proceeds  to  shew  how  much  the  world 
was  altered  in  his  time,  when  nothing  but  mad  revelling 
was  to  be  seen  on  such  occasions.  He  observes  it  also 
as  a  sign  of  the  ancient  modesty  at  the.se  feasts,  that  they 
did  not  KaraKk'ivia^ai,  lie  along,  aXXa  oaivw^'  i^ofitvoi,  but 
they  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  as  the  Israelites  here  did. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go,  get  thee 
dmvn.l  He  had  di.smis.sed  him  before,  having  done  com- 
muning with  him,  (xxxi.  18.)  and  now  sends  him  away  from 
the  mount  in  some  haste,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days  men- 
tioned in  the  twenty-fourth  chap.  ult. 


For  thy  people,  which  thou  broughtest  out  of  Egrjpt.'] 
These  words  are  generally  looked  upon,  as  God's  aban- 
doning the  Israelites,  and  disowning  them  to  be  his  people. 
But  then,  they  would  not  have  been  Moses's  people  neither, 
but  utterly  destroyed,  (ver.  10.)  Therefore  the  true  mean- 
ing is  explained  by  St.  Stephen,  who  calls  Modes  their 
XuTpwTr)c,  deliverer,  (Acts  vii.  35.)  because  by  his  hand 
God  redeemed  them ;  and  in  that  regard  they  became  his 
people. 

Have  corrupted  themselves.]  He  doth  not  mention  Aaron, 
though  he  was  very  angry  with  him  also,  (Deut.  ix.  20.) 
because  the  people  were  the  beginners  of  the  revolt,  and 
he  complied  with  them  out  of  fear. 

Ver.  8.  They  have  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way, 
which  I  commanded  them.]  It  was  not  much  above  six 
weeks  since  they  heard  God  charge  them,  in  a  terrible 
manner,  not  to  worship  any  image,  (xx.  4.)  and  they  so- 
lemnly promised  to  do  whatsoever  Moses  commanded 
them  from  God,  (ver.  19.)  Immediately  after  which,  this 
command  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  repeated,  (ver.  23.)  Ye 
shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye  make 
unto  you  gods  of  gold.  Which,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  judg- 
ments, they  covenanted  also  to  observe,  (xxiv.  3.  8.)  And 
therefore  such  a  speedy  revolt,  from  such  obligations, 
made  their  crime  exceeding  heinous. 

TJiey  have  made  them  a  golden  calf]  For  what  Aaron  did 
was  at  their  instigation. 

And  have  worshipped  it.]  By  kissing  it  (saith  R.  Eliezer 
in  his  Pirke,  cap.  45.)  and  bowing  down  to  it;  and  then  of- 
fering sacrifice  to  it  (as  it  here  follows)  and  acknowledging 
it  to  be  their  conductor  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  He  added  this 
further  before  he  went  down  from  the  mount. 

/  have  seen  this  people.]  Long  observed  their  disposition. 

And  behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people.]  This  character  of 
them  is  repeated,  xxxiii.  3.  5.  xxxiv.  9.  being  a  metaphor 
from  untamed  heifers,  who  draw  their  necks  and  shoulders 
back  when  they  are  put  under  the  yoke.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  alludes  to  this,  when  he  saith  of  this  people,  (xlviii. 
4.)  Thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew,  which  would  not  bend.  And 
Jeremiah  v.  5.  where  he  saith,  the  great  men  had  broken 
the  yoke  and  burst  the  bonds. 

Ver.  10.  Now  therefore  let  me  alone.]  Do  not  interpose 
in  their  behalf,  with  thy  prayers  and  deprecations  for  them. 

That  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I 
may  consume  them.]  That  the  just  indignation  I  have  con- 
ceived against  them,  may  proceed  to  punish  them  with 
utter  destruction. 

Aiid  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.]  Or,  I  will  set 
thee  over  a  great  nation  ;  make  thee  prince  of  a  mightier 
nation  than  they,  (as  the  words  are  Numb.  xiv.  12.)  for  so 
the  word  asah  (to  make)  signifies,  1  Sam.  xii.  G.  where 
we  translate  it,  advanced  Moses  and  Aaron.  Which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  here,  because  Moses  urges  (ver.  13.) 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  if 
that  would  not  be  made  good  if  the  people  were  all  de- 
stroyed. Whereas  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of 
that,  if  God  had  made  a  great  nation  to  spring  from  Moses, 
who  was  of  their  seed. 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  besought  the  Lord.]  The  Hebrew 
word  challah,  from  whence  comes  t;aic/<a?  (which  we  trans^ 
late  besought)  importing  something  of  sickness  and  in- 
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firmity ;  denotes  that  Moses  besought  the  Lord  with  much 
earnestness,  and  great  agony  uf  miud. 

His  God.]  Ho  hoped  he  had  not  lost  his  interest  in  God, 
which  the  people  had  justly  forfeited. 

And  said.  Why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  peo- 
ple.] There  was  great  reason  for  this  high  displeasure 
against  them,  which  God  threatened,  ver.  10.  and  Moses 
himself  was  not  only  angry,  but  his  anger  waxed  hot;  (ver. 
19.)  yet  he  hoped  other  reasons  would  move  the  Divine 
mercy  to  moderate  his  anger ;  that  is,  not  to  punish  them 
so  severely  as  they  deserved. 

Which  thou  hast  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  with 
great  power  and  with  a  mighty  hand?]  This  is  one  ground 
of  hope,  that  God  would  not  on  a  sudden  destroy  what  he 
had  employed  so  much  power  to  preserve. 

Ver.  12.  Wheref ore  should  the  Egyptians  say,  For  miscMef 
did  he  bring  them  out.]  This  is  another  reason,  that  the 
Egyptians  might  not  be  led  into  a  misbelief,  or  confirmed 
in  tlieir  infidelity. 

To  slay  them  in  the  mountains.]  There  were  many  moun- 
tains besides  Sinai  (where  they  now  were)  in  that  desert 
into  which  God  led  them :  and  they  were  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  it. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  Sec]  Let  these  considerations 
prevail  for  a  pardon. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  to 
whom  thou  swarest  by  thine  own  self,  &c.]  This  is  the  great 
argument  of  all,  the  promise  made  to  their  forefathers,  who 
were  his  faithful  servants,  and  this  promise  confirmed  by 
an  oath  (often  repeated)  which  he  hoped  God  would  faith- 
fully fulfil. 

I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven.]  Gen. 
XV.  5,  xxii.  17.  This  part  of  the  promise  he  had  fulfilled ; 
which  made  him  hope  be  would  fulfil  the  other  part  which 
here  follows. 

And  all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give  to  your 
seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever.]  Gen.  xii.  7.  xiii.  15. 
XV.  7.  xxviii.  13. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought 
to  do  unto  his  people.]  He  did  not  change  his  mind ;  for 
there  was  not  a  peremptory  decree  or  definitive  sentence  (as 
they  speak)  pronounced  against  them  ;  but  only  a  signifi- 
cation of  what  they  deserved,  (ver.  10.)  which,  unless  it  had 
been  for  the  forenamed  reasons,  and  Moses's  intercession, 
he  would  have  inflicted  upon  them. 

Ver.  15.  And  Moses  turned.]  From  the  presence  of  God, 
with  whom  he  had  been  forty  days. 

And  came  down  from  the  mount.]  From  the  place  where 
he  was  with  God,  to  that  where  he  left  Joshua  waiting  for 
his  return.  (See  xxiv.  13.) 

And  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand.] 
Which  God  promised  to  give  him,  and  one  would  think  had 
readily  prepared  for  him  before  he  went  up  into  the  mount, 
(xxxiv.  12.)  and  when  he  was  coming  down,  delivered  into 
his  hands,  (xxxi.  ult.)  They  are  called  tables  of  testimony, 
because  God  declared  and  testified  therein  what  his  mind 
and  will  was,  as  I  have  often  noted. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides.]  Some  fancy 
that  the  writing  was  both  on  the  fore-part  and  the  back-part 
of  them ;  that  so  the  ten  commandments  might  be  read  by 
those  who  stood  either  before  or  behind,  when  they  were 
get  up ;  being  written  (according  to  this  conceit)  twice  over. 


But  they  were  not  made  to  be  setup,  but  to  be  repositcd  in 
the  ark  :  and  therefore  the  meaiiing  is,  tliey  were  written  on 
both  the  leaves  (as  I  may  call  tliem)  which  were  to  be 
folded  up  and  shut  like  a  book,  when  they  were  laid  in 
the  ark. 

On  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they  writ  ten. 2  On 
the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  How  many  were  written 
on  the  one,  and  how  many  on  the  other,  is  variously  dis- 
puted, but  caiuiot  certainly  be  determined. 

Ver.  16.  Atid  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  on  the  tables.]  The 
tables  were  made  and  planned  by  God  himself;  as  well  as 
the  letters  written  by  him,  (xxxi.  18.)  and  no  creature  em- 
ployed in  either  work ;  much  less  Moses,  who  seems  to 
have  found  them  ready  prepared  for  him,  when  he  came 
into  the  mount,  as  I  observed  before  from  xxiv.  12. 

Ver.  17.  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people, 
as  they  sJiouted.]  Being  come  to  the  foot  of  the  mount,  they 
could  easily  hear  the  noise  which  the  people  made  in  their 
festival. 

He  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp.^ 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  occasion,  he  took  it  for  the  noise 
which  soldiers  make  (called  by  the  Hebrews  teruah,  by  the 
Greeks  akakayiia)  who  make  a  great  shout  when  they  give 
the  onset ;  and  much  greater  when  they  get  the  victory. 

Ver.  18.  And  lie  said.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout 
for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being 
overcome.]  Being  before  instructed  by  God  what  the  people 
were  a  doing,  (ver.  7.)  Moses  could  easily  correct  his  mis- 
take ;  assuring  him,  it  was  neither  the  cry  of  strength,  nor 
of  weakness  (as  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  of  con- 
querors, as  we  rightly  translate  it,  or  of  those  that  are  over- 
come. 

But  the  noise  of  those  that  sing  do  I  hear.]  Out  of  merri- 
ment in  a  festival.  For  thus  Apis  was  brought  in  solemn 
pomp  to  Memphis,  the  royal  city ;  the  children  going  be- 
fore in  procession,  and  singing  a  song  of  praise  to  the 
deity.  Which  was  not  the  pattern  to  the  Israelites,  nor 
borrowed,  perhaps,  from  them ;  but  the  common  practice 
of  the  world  on  such  occasions,  from  ancient  times,  as  I 
observed  before  out  of  Athenoeus,  (ver.  G.)  whose  words 
are,  lyivvro  koto  iraaav  ttjv  iroXtv  avXiov  /3oju]3oc,  koI  KVfi^a-- 
\wv  >lxoc»  «"  ^'  TVfnravtiiv  ktwttoc.'  /uf'  ((IS^c  a^a  yivofiivoC' 
And  this  was  part  of  the  entertainment  in  private  feasts  ; 
as  appears  by  those  known  words  of  Homer : 

BalvvvT  iptKvBia  Satra 


TtpTTOfitvoi,  nera  Bl  a^iv  ifniXTrtro  ^tioQ  aoicSg, 

They  feasted  upon  excellent  cheer,  and  were  very  merry; 
and  tlien  the  Divine  songster  sung  among  them. 

Ver.  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh 
unto  the  camp.]  Which  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
mount,  (xix.  21.  23.  xx.  21.  xxiv.  1.) 

That  he  saw  the  calf,  and  tlie  dancitig.]  Which  began 
early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  all  day :  for  we  may 
presume  it  was  towards  the  evening  before  Moses  got  to 
the  camp ;  having  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in 
beseeching  God  for  them. 

And  Moses's  anger  waxed  hot.]  The  sight  of  their  mad- 
ness turned  the  compassion  he  had  for  them  (ver.  11, 12, 
&c.)  into  a  kind  of  rage. 

And  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  brake  them 
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beneath  the  mmnt.]  He  did  not  do  it  till  now  (though  he  I 
knew  their  guilt,  and  no  doubt  was  affected  with  it  before 
he  came  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  saw  the  calf,  and  dancing), 
because  he  would  have  the  people  see  how  he  resented 
their  wickedness,  and  with  what  indignation  it  filled  him. 
And  now  he  did  it,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  Divine  impulse, 
or  heroic  motion,  which  stirred  him  up  to  kill  the  Egyptian. 
(See  ii.  12.)  For  he  is  never  blamed  for  this ;  and  there- 
fore did  it  by  a  Divine  incitement :  to  shew  the  Israelites 
how  unworthy  they  were  to  be  espoused  to  God  (as  some 
have  expressed  it)  by  these  instruments  or  deeds,  which 
were  most  precious  tokens  of  God's  love  to  them.  To  this 
effect  Abarbinel  discourses :  "  Moses  did  not  leave  the  ta- 
bles in  the  mount  where  they  were  delivered  to  him,  when 
he  heard  how  the  people  had  revolted ;  but  brought  them 
along  with  him,  that  he  might  make  all  Israel  sensible 
what  they  had  lost,  by  breaking  them  before  their  eyes." 

Ver.  20.  And  he  took  the  calf,  which  they  had  made,  and 
burnt  it  in  the  fire.]  Melted  it  down ;  so  that  though  the  mat- 
ter remained  (i.  e.  the  gold),  yet  the  form  and  external  shape 
of  the  calf  was  so  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  said  properly 
enough  to  be  burnt.  For  the  Romans  (as  Bochart  observes) 
called  that  place  where  they  melted  their  metal  Ustrina. 

And  ground  it  to  powder.]  Some  have  pretended  to  the 
knowledge  of  an  herb,  which  will  dissolve  gold,  and  re- 
duce it  to  ashes :  but  they  do  not  say  what  it  is,  or  that  it 
was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness.  And  if  Moses  had 
known,  and  used  this  secret,  what  need  was  there  of  his 
grinding  it  again,  after  it  was  dissolved  to  ashes?  it  is  most 
likely,  therefore,  that  this  was  done  with  a  iile,  whereby  it 
was  grated  into  dust  as  small  as  flour,  which  is  ground  in 
a  mill.  With  such  dust  some  powdered  their  own  hair,  and 
the  manes  of  their  horses,  (as  Bochart  observes  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.)  which  made  them 
glitter  and  sparkle  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them. 

And  strawed  it  upon  the  water.]  Of  the  brook  which  de- 
scended out  of  the  mount,  (xvii.  6.  Dent.  ix.  21.)  By  which 
means  the  calf  was  utterly  abolished  ;  and  demonstrated 
(as  Abarbinel  notes)  to  have  no  more  divinity  in  it  than 
the  dust  or  water  hath. 

And  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it.]  He  did  not 
constrain  them  ;  but  having  no  other  water,  they  could  not 
avoid,  when  they  were  thirsty,  to  drink  with  this  mixture. 
Which  Moses  threw  into  it,  not  to  discover  who  were 
guilty  of  idolatry,  as  the  Jews  fancy,  who  say  this  was  like 
the  water  of  jealousy,  (Numb.  v.  27.)  which  made  their 
bellies  swell,  or  their  beards,  as  some  have  since  fabled, 
turn  yellow,  (for  it  was  a  general  apostacy,  ver,  1.  3.)  but 
to  make  them  sensible  how  vile  a  thing  this  idol  was ;  which 
was  gone  into  their  draught,  and  mixed  with  their  dung  and 
their  urine.  They  that  have  a  desire  to  see  the  conceits  of 
the  Jews  about  it,  may  look  into  Selden  de  Diis  Syris, 
Syntag.  i.  cap.  4.  and  J.  Wagenseil  upon  Sota,  p.  1128. 

Ver.  21.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did  this  peo- 
ple unto  thee  ?]  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  idol  was  de- 
stroyed, but  he  thought  fit  to  call  his  brother  to  an  account, 
for  his  misgovemment  in  his  absence.  Who  makes  a  very 
weak  defence,  as  all  commentators  observe,  to  whom  I 
refer  the  reader.  And  shall  only  note,  that  the  best  apology 
he  could  have  made  had  been  this  (if  it  had  been  true),  that 
he  only  represented  God  unto  them,  as  he  had  represented 
himself  to  him  and  the  elders  of  Israel ;  when  the  cherubims, 

VOL.  I. 


in  the  form  of  oxen,  made  part  of  the  train  of  the  Schechi- 
nah,  or  Divine  Majesty.  But  he  says  not  a  word  of  this  ; 
which  I  suppose  therefore  is  a  groundless  opinion. 

Tfiat  thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them.]  If  they 
had  made  or  built  a  house  for  Divine  worship  (saith  Sepher 
Cosri  in  the  place  abovenamed),  according  to  their  own 
fancies,  that  they  might  have  offered  their  sacrifices  there, 
and  directed  their  devotions  thither,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  to  me  so  grievous  a  sin :  for  at  this  day  we  make 
such  houses,  and  have  a  veneration  for  them,  and  promise 
ourselves  the  Divine  benediction  in  them,  &c.  But  to  make 
an  image  was  directly  against  the  command  of  God ;  and 
to  fancy  that  he  would  be  present  with  that  which  he  ab- 
horred, very  much  aggravated  the  crime. 

Ver.  22.  And  Aaron  said,  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  lord 
wax  hot.]  He  beseeches  him  in  a  very  humble  manner  to 
hear  him  calmly. 

Thou  knowest  the  people.]  He  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  their  rebellious  and  obstinate  humour :  which  made 
them  fall  a  murmuring  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  delivered 
from  Pharaoh  at  the  Red  Sea,  (xv.  24,  xvi.  2,  &c.) 

That  they  are  set  on  mischief]  The  words  in  the  Hebrew, 
bera  hu,  are  more  emphatical,  they  are  in  wickedness,  or  in 
idolatry  :  like  that  expression  in  St.  John,  1  Epist.  v.  19. 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  Or,  as  we  say  in  our 
language,  they  were  stark  naught. 

Ver.  23.  For  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us  gods,  &c.]  This 
verse  is  but  a  recital  of  what  the  people  said  to  him,  ver,  2. 
(See  there.) 

Ver.  24.  And  I  said  unto  them.  Whosoever  hath  any  gold, 
let  him  break  it  off:  so  tliey  gave  it  me.]  This  is  the  sense  of 
ver.  2  and  3. 

Then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf.} 
He  speaks  as  if  he  did  not  make  the  calf,  but  the  gold  be- 
ing cast  into  the  fire,  out  it  came  in  this  form.  Which  made 
Dr.  Jackson  think  it  more  than  probable,  that  th  erewas 
some  magical  or  demoniacal  skill  practised  in  the  sudden 
moulding  of  this  idol,  which  very  much  increased  the  peo- 
ple's superstition  to  it.  For  what  else,  saith  he,  could 
Aaron  mean  by  these  words,  I  cast  it  info  the  fire,  and  tJiere 
came  out  this  calf,  than  that  there  was  some  secret  invisible 
operation  whereby  it  was  moulded  into  this  form  in  an 
instant?  which  raised,  as  I  said,  the  people's  devotion  to  it. 
Herein  he  follows  some  Jews,  who  go  a  great  deal  further, 
saying,  that  the  devil  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  roar  like 
a  bull,  to  strike  a  greater  awe  into  the  people,  as  R.  Juda 
saith,  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  4.5.  And  in  Tanchuma  they 
say,  it  not  only  roared,  but  danced  also.  Which  seem  to 
me  to  be  conceits  invented  for  the  excuse  of  Aaron  ;  who 
is  said  plainly  enough  (ver.  4.)  to  have  made  this  molten 
calf.  Which  he  could  not  have  done  without  designing  it, 
and  running  the  gold  into  a  mould  of  this  figure, 

Here  is  no  account  at  all  given  what  judgment  Moses 
made  of  this  defence  ;  but  it  appears  by  Deut,  ix.  20.  that 
God  was  so  angry  with  him,  tliat  he  had  been  destroyed,  if 
Moses  had  not  interceded  for  him,  and  beseeched  God  to 
pardon  his  weakness,  in  complying  with  a  people  set  on 
mischief;  (ver,  22.)  for,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind  he  was 
against  this  fact,  as  the  Levites  were,  of  whom  he  was  the 
chief. 

Ver,  25.  And  when  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were  naked,] 
Without  the  Divine  protection.    For  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
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in  the  cloud,  it  is  likely,  departed  and  went  up  from  them ; 
which  we  read  descended  again,  xxxiii.  9. 

For  Aaron  had  made  them  naked,  &c.]  Laid  them  open, 
by  this  sin,  to  the  scorn  of  all  their  enemies,  who  should  hear 
of  such  a  shameful  revolt  from  their  God. 

Ver.  26.  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp.] 
Where  the  courts  of  judgment  were  wont  to  sit,  to  hear 
causes,  and  to  punish  offenders.  So  it  was  in  their  cities, 
in  aftertimes,  which  it  is  likely  was  derived  from  the  usage 
now:  as  now  they  did  but  follow  the  practices  of  their 
forefathers.  For  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  city  gate 
was  the  place  where  all  public  and  private  business  was 
transacted,  (Gen.  xxiti.  10. 18.)  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  manner  in  all  the  country ;  for  at  Shechem  we  find,  as 
well  as  here  at  Hebron,  when  Hamor  and  his  son  proposed 
to  make  an  alliance  v.  ith  the  Israelites,  they  motioned  it  to 
the  people  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  20.)  Which 
was  the  same  thing  with  the'  forum  or  exchange  among  the 
Romans :  the  market  being  also  held  here,  where  there  were 
seats  for  the  judges  and  elders. 

And  said.  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?]  Abhors  this  idol- 
atry, and  cleaves  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  only  ? 

Let  him  come  unto  me.]  To  receive  his  commands ;  who 
was  under  God  their  leader. 

And  all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
him.]  If  not  the  whole  tribe,  yet  as  many  as  had  any  zeal 
for  the  Lord ;  who  were  the  most.  This  is  an  argument 
there  was  a  general  defection  of  the  people  to  this  idola- 
trous worship,  that  none  but  the  sons  of  Levi  appeared  to 
join  with  Moses  on  this  occasion. 

Ver.  27.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side.]  The  Lord 
himself,  by  his  command,  warrants  what  I  bid  you  do. 

And  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp.] 
They  were  not  to  go  into  their  tents  (where  they  who  were 
sensible  of  God's  displeasure,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  be- 
moaning their  sin),  but  to  kill  everyone  they  met  in  the  street. 

And  slay  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his  com- 
panion, Sic]  All  the  Israelites  were  brethren;  and  they 
are  commanded  to  spare  none  they  met  withal,  because 
they  were  near  relations,  or  friends,  or  next  neighbours. 
Some  may  imagine  this  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  the 
Levites  being  but  a  very  small  number  in  comparison  with 
the  people  of  Israel ;  but  having  God's  warrant,  they  were 
confident  none  would  have  the  courage  to  oppose  them ; 
for  guilt  makes  men  timorous  :  and  the  Levites  also  found 
them,  as  men  used  to  be  at  the  conclusion  of  a  festival, 
weary  with  their  dancing  and  sports.  Besides,  there  are 
those  who,  by  their  being  naked,  (ver.  25.)  understand  they 
were  unarmed :  for  Aaron  had  disarmed  them  to  their 
shame,  by  setting  up  the  calf  for  them  to  dance  about ; 
which  made  them  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  their  arms,  and 
so  were  more  easily  slain  by  the  Levites. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  children  of  Levi  did  according  to  tlte 
word  of  Moses.]  Who  being,  under  God,  their  chief  ruler, 
passed  this  extraordinary  sentence  upon  the  offenders,  with- 
out the  common  process  in  courts  of  judgment,  as  Mr.  Selden 
observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  2.  in  the  end  of  it. 

And  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand 
men.]  TJie  Vulgar  hath  twenty-three  thousand,  contrary  to 
the  LXX.  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  text,  and  all  the  eastern 
versions,  except  the  Arabic,  printed  at  Home  in  this  age. 


and  manifestly  out  of  the  Vulgar  Latin,  as  Mr.  Selden  hath 
observed  in  the  same  place,  and  Bochart  shews  largely  to 
be  against  all  the  ancient  translations  and  writers,  Hieroz. 
par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.34.  p.  3;33.  where  he  notes  also  out  of 
Philo,  these  three  thousand  to  have  been  ofJxiT^i'nc  nd\urra 
rfiq  aatjitla^,  the  principal  ringleaders  of  this  impiety. 

In  memory  of  these  disasters,  the  breaking  of  the  tables, 
and  this  slaughter,  the  Jews  keep  a  fast  every  year  on  the 
seventeenth  of  Tamuz,  which,  by  Jac.  Capellus's  compu- 
tation, answers  to  the  sixteenth  of  our  July. 

Ver.  29.  For  Moses  had  said.  Consecrate  yourselves  to- 
day to  the  Lord.]  Or,  Moses  said,  ye  have  consecrated  your- 
selves, &c.  Which  way  soever  we  take  it  (either  as  spoken 
before  the  execution,  to  encourage  them  to  it,  or  afterward, 
to  commend  them  for  it),  the  meaning  is,  that  this  act  was 
as  acceptable  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  and  had  procured  them 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  him  as  his  ministers. 

Every  man  upon  his  son,  and  upon  his  brother.]  This 
seems  to  signify  that  some  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  [also 
prevaricated,  to  whom  these  pious  Levites  had  no  regard, 
but  killed  them  indifferently  with  the  rest,  though  they  met 
with  one  of  their  own  children ;  for  which  they  are  highly 
commended  by  Moses  in  his  blessing,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.  But 
it  may  signify  no  more,  but  that  they  went  out  with  tliis  sin- 
cere resolution  to  spare  none,  though  never  so  dear  to  them. 

That  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day.]  This 
blessing  was  the  preferment  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  God's 
ministers  in  his  house,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  tenth  of  the  land 
for  an  inheritance,  (Numb,  xviii.  21.  24.) 

Ver.  30.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow.]  Which  was 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Tamuz,  or  our  seventeenth  of  July. 

That  Moses  said  unto  the  people.]  Whom  he  assembled 
together,  that  he  might  make  them  sensible  of  their  sin. 

Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin.]  He  set  their  sin  before  them, 
it  is  likely,  in  all  its  aggravating  circumstances. 

And  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord.]  But  he  would  not 
have  them  despair  of  recovering  God's  favour,  though  he 
could  not  absolutely  assure  them  of  it. 

Peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin.] 
That  God  might  not  inflict  any  further  punishment  upon 
them. 

Ver.  31.  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord.]  Not,  as 
yet,  to  the  place  where  he  was  before  with  the  Lord  for 
forty  days;  but  to  some  part  of  the  mount,  where  he  might 
put  up  his  most  fervent  prayers  to  God,  by  which  his  an- 
ger was  turned  away,  as  well  as  by  sacrifices. 

And  said.  Oh  !  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin.]  He 
begins  his  prayers  with  a  confession  of  their  guilt  in  a  most 
pathetical  manner. 

And  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.]  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
press repeated  command  of  God,  (xx.  4.  23.) 

Ver.  32.  Yet  now.]  Here  follows  his  earnest  and  most 
affectionate  deprecation  for  them. 

Jf  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin.]  Be  thou  pleased,  or,  O 
that  thou  wouldst  forgive  them !  See  Dr.  Hammond  upon 
Psal.  xcv.  not.  G. 

Or  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou 
hast  written.]  Let  me  die,  rather  than  live  to  see  the  evils 
tliat  are  coming  on  them,  if  thou  punish  them  as  they  de- 
God  hath  no  need  of  a  book,  wherein  to  register 


serve. 


and  record  any  of  his  purposes ;  but  the  Scripture  uses  the 
language  of  men,  as  tlie  Jews  speak,  who,  to  this  day,  re- 
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tain  this  form  of  speech,  in  their  prayer  wherewith  they  be- 
gin the  new  year.  O,  our  Father  and  our  King,  write  us  in 
the  book  of  the  best  life,  in  the  book  of  righteousness,  in  the 
book  of  redemption.  They  desire,  that  is,  to  be  preserved 
that  year  in  a  happy  condition,  free  from  sin,  from  want, 
and  from  danger.  See  Theodoric  Hackspan,  in  his  anno- 
tations on  this  place. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Whosoever  hath 
sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.']  This  was 
all  the  answer  Moses  could  obtain :  that  they  only  should 
perish  who  had  offended  the  Divine  Majesty.  Which  doth 
not  deny  them  a  pardon,  if  they  ceased  to  offend  him. 

Ver.  34.  Therefore  noiv  go.]  Speak  no  more  of  this  mat- 
ter, but  return  to  the  camp. 

Lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  thee.]  Take  the  conduct  of  the  people  upon  thee  to 
the  land  which  I  promised  to  bestow  on  them.  This  sup- 
poses God  would  not  punish  them  as  they  deserved ; 
though,  by  the  words  following,  it  appears  he  abated 
something  of  his  wonted  kindness  to  them. 

Behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee.]  Not  the  angel 
spoken  of,  xxiii.  20.  but  some  lesser  minister  in  the  hea- 
venly court,  as  appears  from  the  next  chapter,  ver.  2. 
where  he  saith  only,  /  will  send  an  angel  before  thee,  viz. 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  (xiii.  22.) 

Nevertheless,  in  tlie  day  when  I  visit,  I  will  visit  their  sin 
upon  them.]  Upon  the  next  occasion  to  punish  other  of- 
fences, I  will  further  punish  this.  Whence  the  saying  of 
R.  Isaac,  in  the  Gemara  Sanhedrin,  cap.  11.  "  There  hath 
no  vengeance  come  upon  the  world,  in  which  there  hath 
not  been  half  an  ounce  of  the  first  calf."  To  which  R. 
Uschajah  there  hath  respect,  in  these  words:  "Till  the 
days  of  Jeroboam,  the  Israelites  sucked  but  of  one  calf, 
but  afterward  of  three."  That  is,  their  punishment  was 
twice  as  great ;  for  they  made  two  calves,  though  they  had 
seen  the  terrible  punishment  which  came  upon  their  fore-  • 
fathers  from  making  one. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  Lord  plagued  the  people.]  With  the 
pestilence,  as  some  imagine,  though  it  be  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  Or,  he  means  all  the  evils  that  afterward  con- 
sumed them  in  the  wilderness.  But  there  are  those  who 
understand  this  of  the  slaughter  made  by  the  Levites; 
which  he  briefly  repeats  (as  the  manner  sometimes  is  in 
these  writings)  as  a  conclusion  to  this  history  of  the  golden 
calf. 

Because  they  made  the  calf  which  Aaron  made.]  Provoked 
him  to  make. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1.  JIlND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Depart,  andgo  up 
hence,  thou  and  thy  people,  &c.]  This  is  a  renewal  of  the 
order  he  had  already  given,  (xxxii.  34.)  which  he  further 
explains,  by  expressly  assuring  him  he  would  make  good 
his  promise  to  their  forefathers,  of  which  Moses  had  re- 
membered him,  (xxxii.  13.)  But  they  were  not  by  this  or- 
dered presently  to  remove,  till  Moses  had  been  again  in 
the  mount,  and  the  tabernacle  was  set  up,  and  all  the  ser- 
vice of  it  prescribed. 

And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee,  and  I  will  drive  out 
the  Canaanite,  Hie  Amorite,  &c,]  I  will  not  wholly  with- 


draw my  protection  from  you  (as  he  had  for  the  present, 
xxxii.  25,)  but  send  one  of  my  ministers  to  discomfit  your 
enemies,  till  you  get  possession  of  their  land. 

Ver,  3,  For  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee.]  For 
though  I  intended  to  have  dwelt  among  you  myself,  by  my 
special  presence,  (which  was  in  the  Schechinah,  xxv,  8. 
xxix,  43.  45,  46.)  you  have  justly  forfeited  that  favour. 
The  Chaldee  gives  the  true  sense  of  this  speech,  I  will 
not  make  my  majesty  (so  the  Schechinah  or  Divine  Glory 
was  called)  fo  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee.  And  accord- 
ingly it  follows,  (ver,  7 — 9.)  that  he  did  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  Concerning  that  phrase,  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  see  xvii.  7, 

For  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.]  See  xxxii.  9, 

Lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way.]  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  see 
myself  affronted  to  my  face  by  stiff-necked  offenders,  and 
not  punish  them  with  utter  destruction.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment that  the  angel,  he  saith  he  would  send  before  them, 
was  not  God  himself  (as  the  eternal  AOFOS  is),  for  then  he 
would  have  had  the  same  reason  to  consume  them  for  their 
disobedience, 

Ver,  4.  And  when  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings.] 
This  threatening  of  such  a  grievous  punishment. 

They  mourned.]  Fasted,  perhaps,  and  wept ;  and  hung 
do\vn  their  heads  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

And  no  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.]  But  every 
one  laid  aside  his  usual  attire,  and  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  penitents ;  which,  in  aftertimes,  was  sackcloth. 

Ver.  5.  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked  people :  J  will  come 
up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee.] 
This  verse  gives  a  reason  of  their  mourning,  because  Moses 
had  by  God's  order  said  to  them,  what  God  said  to  him, 
that  they  were  such  a  perverse  people,  it  was  not  safe  for 
them  that  he  should  stay  among  them ;  and  be  provoked  by 
their  transgressions  suddenly  to  destroy  them. 

Therefore  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee.]  These 
words  shew  that  he  had  not  peremptorily  resolved  to  for- 
sake them  (as  he  threatened,  ver,  3.)  but  might  be  moved 
by  their  repentance  to  continue  with  them.  And  therefore 
he  orders  them  to  put  themselves  in  a  mourning  habit,  in 
token  of  their  hearty  sorrow  for  their  sin. 

That  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee.]  Deal  with  you 
according  as  I  find  you  disposed,  (See  Gen.  xxii,  12,) 

Ver.  G,  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of 
their  ornaments.]  Not  only  of  those  wherewith  they  had 
decked  themselves,  at  their  late  festival,  but  of  all  other 
that  they  ordinarily  wore;  which  they,  who  were  not 
dressed,  forbore  to  put  on,  (ver,  4.) 

By  the  Mount  Horeb.]  Or  rather  (as  the  Hebrew  word 
mehar  imports)  from  the  mount ;  that  is,  a  great  way  off 
from  the  place  where  God  appeared ;  as  unworthy  to  come 
into  his  presence, 

Ver.  7,  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle.]  His  own  tent, 
as  the  LXX,  interpret  it,  ti^v  (tkjjviiv  avrov :  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, not  his  own  private  tent,  where  he  and  his  family 
lived;  but  a  public  tent,  where  he  gave  audience,  and 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  God;  which  Bonaventura 
C,  Bertramus  calls  castrorum  prcetorium,  in  his  book  de 
Repub.  Jud.  cap,  4,  For  such  a  place,  we  cannot  but 
think  there  was,  before  that  tabernacle  was  erected,  whose 
pattern  he  saw  in  the  mount;  where  all  great  affairs  were 
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transacted,  and  where  religious  offices,  in  all  probability, 
were  performed. 

And  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp.'] 
At  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits,  as  R.  Solomon  in- 
terprets it.  Which  was  done  to  humble  them,  when  they 
saw  the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  his  servant  against  them, 
declared  by  this  departure  far  from  them :  for  they  might 
justly  fear  he  would  remove  quite  out  of  their  sight. 

And  called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Gave  it 
the  same  name  which  was  afterward  appropriated  to  the 
tabernacle  built  for  Divine  service  alone.  Because  here 
God  met  with  Moses,  and  communicated  his  mind  to  him ; 
and  hither  they  were  edl  to  resort,  who  had  any  business 
with  Moses;  or  would  receive  an  answer  to  their  inquiries 
from  God. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which  was 
withmit  the  camp.]  This  is  commonly  understood  of  those 
who  came  to  desire  resolution  in  any  case  of  difficulty; 
which  they  could  not  have,  as  formerly,  within  the  camp ; 
but  were  forced  to  go  and  seek  it  without.  Which,  as  it 
shewed  God's  displeasure,  so  withal  gave  them  some  hope 
of  mercy;  because  it  plainly  appeared,  God  was  not  quite 
alienated  and  estranged  from  them. 

Ver.  8.  When  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle,  all  the 
people  rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door.]  In  re- 
verence to  him,  as  their  leader,  whom  they  had  lately  de- 
spised. Or,  it  may  be  thought  also,  a  posture  wherein  they 
implored  his  intercession  for  them,  that  God  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  return  to  them :  which  is  expressed 
by  what  follows. 

ATid  looked  after  Moses.]  Expecting  what  would  be  the 
end  of  this  business;  both  God  and  his  minister  being  re- 
moved from  them. 

Until  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle.]  As  long  as  they 
could  see  him. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  went  into  the  ta- 
bernacle, the  cloudy  pillar  descended.]  In  which  the  Sche- 
chinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  was,  (xl.  35.)  which  was  gone 
up  before,  because  of  their  idolatry,  whereby  the  camp 
was  become  unclean;  but  now  came  down  again  upon  the 
removal  of  the  tabernacle.  Where,  it  is  very  probable,  it 
used  to  be  settled,  as  the  token  of  the  Divine  presence 
among  them :  and  afterward  was  translated  to  the  taber- 
nacle, made  after  God's  appointment,  where  this  cloud 
stood  just  as  it  did  here,  at  the  door  of  it,  (Numb.  xii.  5.) 

And  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.]  Openly  to  as- 
sert the  authority  of  Moses,  with  whom  God  shewed  him- 
self present,  though  he  had  forsaken  them. 

And  tlie  Lord  talked  with  Moses.]  Which  shews  the  Di- 
'vine  Glory  was  within  the  tabernacle,  where  Moses  now 
was :  and  so  the  people  understood  it,  as  appears  by  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  10.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand 
at  the  tabernacle-door.]  Which  they  knew  was  an  evident 
token  that  God  was  there. 

And  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every  man  in 
his  tent-door.]  Bowed  themselves  unto  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, and  humbly  deprecated  his  displeasure;  acknow- 
ledging, we  may  reasonably  think,  his  great  goodness,  in 
condescending  to  appear  again  to  them,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them. 


Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  spaie  unto  Moses,  face  to  face.] 
In  a  familiar  manner,  which  di>J  not  affright  or  astonish 
him,  by  a  dreadful  appearance  of  bis  majesty ;  which,  in 
the  sight  of  the  children  of  Israel,  looked  like  devouring 
fire,  (xxiv.  17.)  but  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  milder  and 
more  cheerful  brightness.  The  like  expression  in  Numb, 
xii.  8.  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  discourse  he  liad  with 
Moses,  which  was  clear  and  plain,  and  by  a  voice ;  not  in 
visions  and  dreams,  and  obscure  resemblances :  and  so  it 
may  be  understood  here,  as  Maimonides  takes  it,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  45,)  But  Abarbinel  thinks  that  these 
expressions  signify,  God  treated  with  Moses  in  his  own 
person,  not  by  an  ambassador;  just  as  one  friend  con- 
verses with  another.  And  this  is  a  common  notion  among 
the  Jews,  that  God  did  not  speak  to  Moses  by  an  angel, 
but  by  himself:  which  they  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  face  to  face.  Which  seems  to  me  rather  to  import 
the  clearness  and  evidence  of  that  Divine  light,  wherein 
God  revealed  himself  to  Moses ;  whether  it  was  by  him- 
self, or  an  angel,  it  matters  not.  Yet  the  New  Testament 
determines  this  question,  when  he  tells  us,  the  law  itself 
was  given  by  angels,  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  old  tradition  was,  that  Moses  saw  things  in 
a  clear  and  bright  glass ;  but  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  in  a 
glass  that  was  dim  and  cloudy. 

As  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend.]  This  is  added,  to  shew 
how  differently  God  treated  Moses  from  all  other  men. 
For  he  is  said  to  have  talked  face  to  face  with  all  the 
Israelites,  (Deut.  v.  4.)  but  it  was  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  which  struck  a  terror  into  them :  whereas  he  spake  to 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  a  glorious  but  comfortable 
light,  which  gave  him  high  satisfaction.  ' 

And  he  turned  again  into  the  camp.]  After  some  time 
spent  in  conversation  with  the  Divine  Majesty,  he  went  to 
comfort  the  people,  it  is  likely,  with  hopes  of  recovering 
his  favour;  of  which  they  might  have  quite  despaired,  if 
he  had  stayed  long  from  them. 

But  his  servant  Joshua,  a  young  man,  departed  not  out  of 
the  tabernacle.]  It  is  hard  to  tell  for  what  end  Joshua 
should  stay  behind  his  master;  and  it  seems  not  decent 
that  Moses  should  return  alone  without  his  servant  to  at- 
tend him.  They  that  say  he  stayed  to  guard  the  tabernacle, 
have  no  foundation  for  it ;  and  they  have  not  much,  who 
say  he  stayed  to  give  judgment  in  small  causes,  which 
needed  not  Moses's  resolution,  (according  to  xviii.  2C.) 
For  we  never  read  that  Joshua  was  a  judge,  but  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  Moses's  person.  And  therefore  the 
words  may  better  be  translated,  as  they  plainly  run  in  the 
Hebrew,  he  turned  again  to  tlie  camp,  and  his  servant 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  num.  At  which  there  is  ^ 
stop  in  the  Hebrew  (over  the  word  naar,  young  man)  to 
distinguish  these  from  the  following  words ;  which  are. 

Departed  not  out  of  the  tabernacle.]  That  is,  the  Lord 
departed  not  from  thence,  but  his  presence  remained  there ; 
and  would  not  come  into  the  camp,  as  Moses  did.  And 
tills  interpretation  is  the  more  likely,  because  the  last 
words  in  the  Hebrew  are,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle: 
which  cannot  refer  to  Joshua,  because  he  did  not  go  thi- 
ther ;  but  only  Moses,  who  conversed  alone  with  the  Di- 
vine Majesty, 

Why  Joshua  is  called  a  young  man,  when  he  was  near 
I  sixty  years  old,  is  not  easy  to  resolve.    Perhaps  it  signifies 
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a  valiant  man,  for  so  he  was ;  or,  he  had  waited  on  Moses 
from  his  youth:  or,  as  Maimonides,  this  is  the  phrase  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  who  call  all  men  young,  till  they  begin 
to  decay ;  as  Joseph  is  called,  when  he  was  thirty  years 
old.  Gen.  xlii.  2.  More  Ne-voch.  par.  ii.  cap.  :i2. 

Ver.  12.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord.]  When,  or 
where  Moses  spake  what  follows,  we  are  not  here  in- 
formed. It  is  likely,  that  after  he  was  satisfied  the  people 
were  very  penitent,  he  returned  to  the  tabernacle;  and 
there  made  this  address  unto  the  Divine  Majesty,  for  a 
perfect  reconciliation  with  his  people. 

See.]  A  word  imploring  attention  and  regard  to  his  pe- 
tition. 

Thou  say  est  unto  me,  Bring  up  this  people.]  Lead  them  to 
the  land  of  promise,  (xxxii.  34.  xxxiii.  1.) 

And  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  send  with 
me.]  Thou  hast  only  said,  thou  wilt  send  an  angel  before 
me ;  but  I  hope  to  obtain  greater  favour  from  thee,  which 
thou  hast  not  yet  declared  to  me.  And  1  have  no  heart  to  pro- 
ceed, if  thou  thyself  wilt  not  guide  us  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
as  thou  hast  done  hitherto,  and  dwell  among  us,  as  thou 
hast  promised,  in  thy  sanctuary.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
(if  this  verse  be  compared  with  the  fifteenth),  and  not  barely 
that  he  did  not  know  what  angel  he  would  send  with  him. 

Yet  thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name.]  The  Chaldee 
takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  said  of  Bezaleel,  whom 
God  called  by  name,  (xxxi.  2.)  that  is,  particularly  de- 
signed to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  all  belonging  to  it.  But 
to  know  is  more  than  to  call ;  signifying  God's  special  love 
and  kindness  to  Moses  above  all  men,  as  the  LXX,  in- 
terpret it. 

And  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my  sight.]  God  had 
often  heard  his  prayers  for  this  people,  as  he  hoped  he 
would  do  now.  For  that  was  the  effect  of  his  being  an 
acceptable  person  unto  him ;  which  is  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  this  phrase. 

Ver.  13.  Now  therefore  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight.]  If  I  still  continue  in  thy  favour. 

Shew  me  now  thy  way.]  The  interpretation  of  Maimonides 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  54.)  is  too  much  strained,  who 
thinks  he  here  desires  the  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  as 
ver.  18.  he  desires  the  sight  of  his  essence.  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  prayer  is,  that  God  himself  would  conduct 
him,  and  shew  him  the  way  wherein  he  should  lead  his 
people  unto  their  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  (xxxii.  34.) 

That  I  may  know  thee,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight.] 
That  I  may  be  fully  assured  of  thy  gracious  acceptance 
of  me. 

And  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people.]  I  do  not  beg 
this  merely  upon  my  own  account,  but  for  those  who  have 
been  redeemed  by  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  have 
engaged  themselves  to  be  thine  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
(xxiv.)  and  now  return  unto  thee  by  repentance,  (ver.  G) 

Ver.  14.  And  he  said.  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee.]  In 
the  Hebrew,  my  face,  i.  e.  I  myself,  as  the  LXX.  translate 
it :  my  majesty,  as  the  Chaldee.  He  promises,  that  is,  to 
continue  with  them,  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  and  not  merely 
send  an  angel  to  accompany  them :  but  to  lead  and  guide 
them  himself,  by  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  his  glorious 
presence  in  the  tabernacle. 

And  I  will  give  thee  rest.]  Some  think  these  words  are 
particularly  spoken  to  Moses ;  and  signify,  that  God  would 


give  him  ease  in  this  point,  and  quiet  his  spirit  (which  was 
now  very  solicitous  about  his  departure  from  them)  by  re- 
turning to  them.  But  as  the  foregoing  words  are  a  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  take  the  conduct  of  the  people  again ; 
so  is  this,  that  he  would  not  leave  them  till  he  had  brought 
them  to  their  rest. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  said  tmto  him.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with 
vs.]  Some  translate  the  words, /or  he  (i.e.  Moses)  had  said 
unto  him,  i.  e.  to  God,  If  thy  presence,  &c.  So  that  these 
words  and  the  following  are  the  reason  of  God's  answer  to 
him,  ver.  14.  And  if  they  be  not  thus  taken,  one  would 
have  expected  Moses  should  rather  have  given  God  thanks 
for  his  gracious  promise,  than  further  pressed  him  to  it. 
But  the  seventeenth  verse  doth  not  well  agree  with  this ;  and 
therefore  these  words  are  to  be  looked  on  only  as  part  of 
what  Moses  said  to  God  after  his  promise,  that  his  presence 
should  go  with  him.  Which  he  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greater  favour,  because  otherwise  he  had  rather  never  stir 
from  the  place  where  they  now  were. 

Carry  us  not  up  hence.]  Let  us  go  no  further,  if  thou  thy- 
self dost  not  lead  and  guide  us  in  our  way. 

Ver.  16.  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here,  that  I  and 
thy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight  ?]  How  shall  all 
the  people  round  about  us  be  convinced  that  we  are  not 
abandoned  by  thee  in  this  wilderness  ? 

Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us  ?]  Is  not  this  the  great 
demonstration  of  it,  that  thou  leadest  us  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  day  and  night  ? 

So  sJiall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the 
people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.]  This  will  dis- 
tinguish us,  while  it  continues  with  us,  from  all  other  peo- 
ple whatsoever ;  none  of  which  have  such  a  token  of  thy 
presence  with  them.  The  manna,  indeed,  continued  all  this 
time  to  descend  for  their  sustenance,  which  was  a  miracu- 
lous food :  but  it  might  have  been  ascribed  to  other  causes, 
if  this  glorious  token  of  God's  presence  had  not  still  ap- 
peared among  them. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will  do  this 
thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken.]  Distinguish  you  from  all 
other  people  ;  not  only  by  leading  you  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  but  dwelling  among  you,  as  I  designed,  xxv.  8. 

For  thou  Juist  found  grace  in  fny  sight,  and  I  know  thee 
by  name.]  He  owns  Moses  still  to  be  most  acceptable  and 
dear  to  him  as  he  had  been,  (ver.  12.)  and  therefore,  at  his 
intercession,  promises  to  be  perfectly  reconciled,  and  re- 
turn to  his  people. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee.]  Having  obtained 
so  much  favour  of  God,  he  presumes  to  ask  something  be- 
yond all  this,  but  with  all  humility. 

Shew  me  thy  glory.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  is  hareni, 
make  me  to  see  thy  glory.  Where  Maimonides  takes  the 
word  see  to  .signify,  apprehend  with  the  understanding,  not 
with  the  bodily  eye,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  4.)  For 
by  glory  he  there  understands  (cap.  54.)  the  Divine  essence, 
which  he  makes  Moses  to  be  desirous  to  apprehend ;  which 
is  not  likely  such  a  man  as  he  should  think  possible.  For 
thus  he  explains  himself  in  his  book  de  Fundamentis  Le- 
gis,  cap.  1.  n.  10.  ", Moses  desired  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  essence,  as  one  man  knows  another,  whose  face  he 
beholds,  and  his  image  is  so  engraven  in  his  mind,  that  he 
exists  there  distinguished  from  all  other  men :  so  he  begs 
that  the  Divine  essence  might  be  distinct  in  his  mind 
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from  all  other  essences,  till  he  knew  the  truth  of  it,  as  it 
is  in  itself."  But  he  confesses,  in  another  place  of  that 
book,  (cap.  64.)  that  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  many 
times  understood  a  created  light  or  splendour,  whereby 
God  miraculously  set  forth  his  majesty,  (xxiv.  26.  and 
other  places.)  And  I  can  .see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
so  signify  here,  andthe  meaning  be,  that  he  desired  to  see 
that  glorious  presence  (or  face  of  God,  as  it  is  called)  which 
he  promised  should  go  with  them  ;  not  veiled  in  a  cloud, 
but  in  its  full  splendour  and  majesty.  For  hearing  him 
speak  from  the  Schechinah,  he  supposed,  perhaps,  that 
God  appeared  therein,  in  some  visible  shape,  which  he  de- 
sired to  be  acquainted  withal.  To  confirm  this,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  God  himself,  in  his  answer  to  Moses,  calls 
this  glory  his  face,  (ver.  20.)  as  he  had  done,  ver.  14,  15. 
And  thus  R.  Jehudah,  in  the  book  Cosri,  pars  iv.  sect.  3. 
(towards  the  latter  end  of  it)  seems  to  have  understood  it. 
(See  upon  ver.  20.) 

Ver.  19.  And  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  tliee.]  Which  Maimonides  thinks  signifies  his  mak- 
'  ing  Moses  to  understand  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  and 
how  they  are  knit  and  united  together,  and  after  what  man- 
ner they  are  governed,  both  in  general  and  particular ;  be- 
cause when  God  had  made  all  his  works,  he  saw  that  they 
were  very  good,  (Gen.  i.  31.)  But  that  text  is  a  very  slender 
ground  for  such  an  interpretation.  The  LXX.  seem  to 
come  nearer  to  the  matter,  who  interpret  this  passage,  na- 
piXtvaonai  npoTtpoc  aov  ry  8o5p  fiov,  I  will  pass  before  thee 
with  my  glory.  That  is,  he  promises  to  give  him  a  transient 
view  of  his  glory,  while  it  passed  by  him,  (ver.  22.)  though 
it  could  not  be  seen  in  its  full  majesty.  And  then  the  word 
tobh  (which  we  translate  my  goodness)  must  rather  be  ren- 
dered my  beauty,  it  being  the  same  with  glory,  only  a  softer 
word,  to  express  such  a  degree  of  its  splendour  as  would 
not  hurt  him,  but  be  delightful  to  him.  And  thus  the  word 
tobh  is  used  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  2.  and 
1  Sam.  ix.  2.  Or,  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  all  his  good- 
ness must  signify  his  gracious  intentions  concerning  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  whom,  he  assures  him,  he  would  fulfil 
ail  his  promises,  which  was  suflicient  for  him  to  know. 

And  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."] 
The  LXX.  seem  to  have  understood  this  right,  when  they 
translated  it,  I  will  call  to  thee  by  my  name  (saying).  The 
Lord  is  before  thee.  That  is,  lest,  when  I  pass  by  thee,  thou 
shouldest  not  observe  it,  I  will  admonish  thee,  by  a  voice 
calling  to  thee,  and  telling  thee,  that  now  the  Lord  is  pre- 
senting himself  to  thee.    And  so  we  find  he  did,  xxxiv.  6. 

And  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy.]  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  words,  which  he  tells  him  he  would  proclaim, 
after  notice  given  him  of  his  coming  to  pass  by  him.  And 
their  meaning  is,  that  he  would  dispense  his  favours,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  good  pleasure,  as  he  did  now  to  Moses ; 
unto  whom  he  vouchsafed  such  a  revelation  of  himself,  as 
he  did  not  make  to  others.  For  thus  he  explains  it,  xxxiv. 
6,  7.  where  he  tells  him,  he  would  be  very  gracious,  patient, 
and  long-suifering,  unto  some;  but  punish  severely  the 
iniquity  of  others. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face.]  But 
as  for  thy  request,  that  I  would  make  thee  see  my  glory  in 
its  full  splendour,  thou  art  not  capable  of  it.  I  know  none 
that  hath  explained  this  whole  matter  better  than  R.  Jehu- 


dah, in  Sepher  Cosri,  par.  iv.  sect.  3.  "  For  the  glory  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  there  is  onp  of  such  a  nature,  that  tue 
eyes  of  the  prophets  could  sustain  it ;  another  aii  the  Is- 
raelites saw  (as  the  cloud  and  the  consuming  fire) ;  but  an- 
other so  pure  and  bright  to  such  a  high  degree,  that  no 
prophet  is  able  to  apprehend  it :  but  if  he  venture  to  look 
upon  it,  his  composition  is  dissolved,  t.  e.  he  dies."  Such 
was  the  glory  here  spoken  of,  a  splendour  so  great  and 
piercing,  that  none  could  behold  it. 

For  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live.]  Accordingly  we 
find,  when  the  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Glory,  filled  tlie  taber- 
nacle, Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  it,  (xl.  35.)  that  is, 
he  could  not,  with  safety  to  his  life,  look  upon  it.  And  so 
it  was  after  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  and  conse- 
crated by  solemn  prayer  to  God,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house,  and  the  priests  could  not  enter  into  the 
house,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's 
house,"  (2  Chron.  vii.  1,  2.) 

From  this  speech  to  Moses,  it  is  likely  that  men,  in  future 
timesy  imagined  they  should  die  immediately,  when  they 
saw  only  an  angel  appear  in  such  a  high  glittering  manner 
that  it  amazed  them. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by 
me.]  It  doth  not  plainly  appear  by  the  story,  from  whence 
God  now  spake  to  Moses.  It  is  most  likely  from  the  mount, 
where  he  had  long  conversed  with  him.  Or,  if  it  was  from 
the  tabernacle,  (where  his  glory  appeared,  ver.  9.  and  con- 
tinued, ver.  11.)  that  was  not  far  from  the  mount ;  where 
he  tells  him,  he  would  make  his  glory  pass  before  him. 

ATid  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock.]  It  is  probable,  this 
was  the  rock  in  Horeb,  where  the  Lord  had  formerly  ap- 
peared to  Moses,  (xvii.  6.) 

Ver.  22.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  while  my  glory 
passeth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.]  Per- 
haps it  was  in  one  of  the  clefts  which  was  made  in  the  rock, 
when  God  brought  water  out  of  it,  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  15.)  into 
which  he  directed  Moses.  For  that  is  meant  by  putting 
him  in  the  cleft ;  shewing  him  the  place  where  he  should 
be,  while  the  Divine  Majesty  passed  by. 

And  I  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand,  &c.]  That  he  might 
not  be  hurt  by  the  splendour  of  that  glory,  as  it  passed  by 
the  cleft.  This  doth  not  certainly  signify,  that  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  human  shape :  for  hands  are 
ascribed  to  God  (in  accommodation  to  us)  when  nothing 
is  meant  but  this  invisible  power:  which  now,  perhaps, 
cast  a  cloud  about  him,  that  he  might  not  be  struck  dead 
by  the  inconceivable  brightness  and  force  of  those  rays 
which  came  from  the  face  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand.]  As  soon  as 
the  face  (as  it  is  called,  ver.  20.)  of  tlie  Divine  Majesty  was 
gone  by  him  (which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  behold, 
and  live),  he  promises  to  remove  that  cloud  which  covered 
him :  so  that  he  should  look  upon  the  hinder  parts  of  his 
glory,  though  not  upon  the  face. 

And  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts.]  In  which  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  shone  in  a  lower  degree  of  light ; 
which  was  not  so  piercing,  as  to  put  out  the  eyes,  and  take 
away  the  life  of  the  beholders :  and  yet  there  was  such  a 
resplendent  brightness  in  it,  that  Moses's  face  shone  when 
he  came  down  from  the  sight  of  it,  (xxxiv.  29.)  For  that 
lustre  in  his  countenance  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  that  sight  which  he  had  of  the  Divine  Majesty  at 
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that  time.  Some  little  particles  of  light  remaining  upon 
his  face,  and  sticking  to  it  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  that 
exceedin'^  great  splendour  which  shone  upon  him,  and 
passed  before  him,  as  he  lay  in  the  hollow  place  of  the  rock. 
But  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.]  My  glory  in  its  full  lustre, 
without  any  veil  before  it,  cannot  be  seen.  (See  ver.  20.) 
There  are  many  other  interpretations  of  this  verse,  as  well 
as  of  the  18th  and  19th  Maimonides,  in  his  book  de  Fun- 
dam.  Legis,  cap.  1.  n.  11.  takes  it  thus:  "  God  revealed 
that  to  Moses,  which  no  man,  either  before  or  after  him, 
ever  knew :  he  making  him  to  apprehend  something  of  his 
very  essence,  whereby  God  was  separated  in  his  mind, 
from  all  other  beings ;  as  a  man  discerns  another  man, 
when  he  sees  his  back  parts,  and  by  his  mind  discerns  his 
proportions  distinct  from  all  other  men."  But  in  his  More 
Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  21.  he  takes  this  discovery  to  Moses, 
to  be  the  knowledge  God  gave  him  of  his  works  and  attri- 
butes, viz.  those  mentioned  xxxiv.  6.  And  thus  Gregor. 
Nazianzen.  (Orat.  xxxiv.  p.  559.)  expounds  it,  ravra  yap 
Tov  Oeov  ra  oTriaSna  oaa  fjuT  iictivov,  &c.  Those  things  are  the 
back  parts  of  God  ivhich  are  after  him;  whereby  he  is  known 
as  the  sun  is  by  its  image  in  the  water,  &c.  upon  which  Elias 
Cretensis  hath  this  ingenious  gloss,  "  That  the  face  of  God 
signifies  his  essence  before  the  beginning  of  the  world :  and 
his  hinder  parts,  his  creation  and  providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world."  But  Maimonides,  in  the  same  place 
now  mentioned,  acknowledges  also,  that  this  may  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  Targum ;  that  God  made  his  ma- 
jesty, that  is,  an  exceeding  bright  representation  of  himself 
(though  not  in  its  fullest  glory)  to  pass  before  him.  Which 
Onkelos  sometimes  calls  Jekara,  Glory;  sometimes Memra, 
the  Word;  and  sometimes  Schechinah,  the  Majesty.  Which 
seems  to  be  the  most  literal  meaning ;  that  God  himself, 
particularly  the  eternal  Word,  in  a  visible  glory  or  majesty, 
appeared  unto  him  in  so  much  splendour,  as  human  nature 
was  able  to  bear ;  but  not  in  his  unveiled  brightness,  which 
is,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  inaccessible. 
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Ver.  1.  .And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  Having  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  a  pardon  for  the  people,  and  of  greater 
favour  to  himself,  than  had  been  hitherto  shewn  him ;  God 
directs  him  here  to  dispose  things  for  the  performance  of 
both. 

Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first :  and  I  will 
write  upon  these  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables, 
which  thou  breakest.]  Every  attentive  reader  must  needs 
observe  the  difference  between  the  first  tables,  which  Mo- 
ses brake,  and  those  which  he  is  now  ordered  to  prepare. 
For  God  did  not  only  write  his  laws  with  his  own  finger 
upon  the  first  tables,  but  the  tables  themselves  also  were 
the  work  of  God,  (xxxii.  16.)  Whereas  in  these,  as  Greg. 
Nyssen  well  expresses  it,  (de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  183.)  17  jpa<pfi 
filv  tK  ^tiag  Suvajufwc  ijv.  v  Si  vAt),  Sia  t^c  Mwvaiwg  a5»)<Tici'(0») 
X«()oc:  the  writing,  indeed,  was  by  the  Divine  power,  but  the 
matter  of  them  framed  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  So  that,  at 
the  same  time  God  shewed  he  was  reconciled,  he  put  them 
in  mind  that  he  had  been  offended  ;  and  restored  them  to 
his  favour  with  some  abatement. 

Ver.  2.  And  be  ready  in  the  morning.]  On  the  eighteenth 
day  of  July.    (See  xxxii.  30.) 


And  come  up  in  the  morning  unto  Mount  Sinai.]  From 
whence  God  spake  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  v.  4,  &c.)  those 
very  words  which  he  intended  to  write  upon  the  tables. 
He  orders  him  to  come  up  in  the  morning,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple might  see  him  ascend,  and  carry  the  tables  with  him. 

And  present  thyself  there  to  me,  in  the  top  of  the  mount.] 
Where  the  Divine  Majesty  appeared  before  in  its  glory ; 
and  where  Moses  stayed  with  him  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  (xix.  26.  xxiv.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  3.  And  no  man  shall  come  up  with  thee.]  The  same 
precept  is  renewed,  which  was  given  at  his  first  ascent, 
(xxiv.  1,  2.) 

Neither  let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  the  mount.]  See 
xix.  12.  21,  &c. 

Neither  let  the  flocks  nor  herds  feed  before  the  mount.]  He 
seems  to  require  their  removal  to  such  a  distance,  that  they 
should  not  be  within  view  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  By 
which  means  the  people  were  naturally  led  to  stand  in 
greater  awe  of  God,  and  there  was  the  less  danger  of  any 
beasts  touching  the  mount,  (xix.  13.) 

Ver.  4.  And  Moses  hewed  two  tables  of  stone,  &c.]  These 
and  the  following  words  only  declare  that  he  did  as  God 
bade  him,  (ver.  1,  2.) 

And  took  in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone.]  These  he 
carried  with  him ;  but  the  first  tables  were  given  him  when 
he  came  there,  (xxiv.  12.)  They  seem  to  have  been  thin, 
being  ho  heavier  than  that  he  could  carry  them  in  one  hand. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord.]  The  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Ma- 
jesty;  called  also  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' 

Descended  in  the  cloud.]  Wherein  it  had  been  wont  to 
appear  from  the  beginning  of  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt;  and  had  lately  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  taber- 
nacle, (xxxiii.  9.)  when  the  cloudy  pillar  descended,  and 
stood  at  the  door  of  it,  while  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses 
there.  And  it  seems,  when  that  was  done,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  in  the  cloud  went  up  again  towards  heaven,  and  now 
came  down  upon  this  occasion. 

And  stood  with  him  there.]  The  cloudy  pillar,  wherein 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was,  rested  upon  the  top  of  the  mount 
where  Moses  now  was,  (ver.  2.) 

And  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  Gave  him  notice 
of  his  presence,  as  he  had  promised,  (xxxiii.  19.)  and  is 
more  fully  expressed  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him.]  Which  On- 
kelos translates,  the  Lord  made  his  majesty  to  pass  before 
him.  Which  exposition  Maimonides  acknowledges  to  be 
right;  and  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  itself,  when  it  saith, 
(xxxiii.  22.)  While  my  glory passeth  by,  &c.  which  he  con- 
fesses signifies  not  the  Divine  essence  itself;  but  some 
created  splendour,  which  no  eye  was  able  to  behold, 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  21.) 

And  proclaimed.]  As  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by, 
he  heard  a  voice  proclaiming  this  description  of  the  Divine 
nature. 

The  Lord.]  Some  join  the  next  word  to  this,  as  if  the 
voice  said.  The  Lord,  the  Lord;  the  more  to  awaken  his 
attention,  to  mind  what  he  heard.  (See  xxxiii.  19.)  And 
this  name  of  his  signifies  his  self-existence,  and  his  abso- 
lute dominion  over  all  creatures,  which  received  their  be- 
ing from  him.     (Sec  vi.  3.) 

God.]  The  Hebrew  word  e/ signifies  strong  and  mighty; 
in  one  word,  his  irresistible  power,  (Job  ix.  4.) 
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Merciful.']  The  word  radium  signifies  that  which  we  call 
lender  mercies;  such  as  parents  have  to  their  children, 
when  their  bowels  yearn  towards  them. 

And  gracious.]  We  call  that  c/<antna/i  (grace  or  favour), 
saith  JVIaimouidcs,  which  we  bestow  upon  any  man  to 
whom  we  owe  nothing,  (Gen.  xxxiii.d.  11.)  And  therefore 
God  is  here  called  chanum  (gracious),  with  respect  to 
those  whom  he  created,  preserves,  and  governs,  but  is  not 
obliged  by  any  right  to  these  things;  as  his  words  are. 
More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  45. 

Long-suffering.]  So  slow  to  anger,  that  he  doth  not  pre- 
sently punish  those  that  oflend  him,  but  bears  long  with  them. 

Abundant  in  goodness.]  The  Hebrew  word  cliesed,  which 
we  translate  goodness,  signifies,  as  Maimonides  saith,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.)  the  excess  and  highest  degree  of  any 
thing  whatsoever  it  be ;  but  especially,  the  greatest  benig- 
nity. And  therefore,  with  the  addition  of  rabh  (abundant), 
denotes  long-continued  kindness ;  as  is  more  fully  declared 
in  the  next  verse. 

And  truth.]  Most  faithful  and  constant  to  his  promises; 
which  he  steadfastly  keeps  throughout  all  generations. 
The  word  abundant  refers  both  to  this  and  to  his  benignity, 
(Psal.  cxlvi.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands.]  The  same  word 
chesed,  which  before  we  translated  goodness,  we  here  trans- 
late mercy:  and  the  Hebrews  observing  the  letter  nun  to  be 
greater  in  the  word  notzer  (keeping)  than  is  usual,  fancy 
that  it  denotes  the  immense  treasures  of  the  Divine  bounty. 
But  the  word  tJiousands  fully  explains  how  abundant  his 
mercy  is. 

Forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin.]  Here  are 
three  words,  to  signify  all  sorts  of  oflfences,  which  he  passes 
by,  till  men  grow  intolerably  wicked.  But  some  distin- 
guish them  by  making  iniquity  signify  offences  against 
men;  and  transgressions,  ofi"ences  against  God  himself; 
and  sin,  all  the  errors,  childishnesses,  and  follies,  which  men 
are  guilty  of,  in  the  conduct  of  themselves.  But  they  may 
as  well  signify  the  ofi'ences  which  were  committed  against 
the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  political  law s. 

Arid  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.]  These  words, 
according  to  Maimonides,  belong  still  to  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  God,  as  all  the  foregoing  do ;  signifying,  that  when 
he  doth  punish,  he  will  not  utterly  destroy  and  make  deso- 
late. For  so  the  Hebrew  words,  nakkeh  lo  jenakkeh,  he 
thinks,  are  to  be  literally  rendered,  in  extirpating  he  will  not 
extirpate  ;  as  the  word  nakah  he  observes  is  used,  Isaiah 
iii.  26.  "  She  shall  sit  desolate  on  the  earth."  And  to  the 
same  sense  these  words  are  expounded  by  many  modern  in- 
terpreters; particularly  Lud.  de  Dieu:  When  he  empties,  he 
will  not  empty ;  or  make  quite  desolate.  For  the  maxim  of 
the  Hebrew  is,  (as  Maimonides  there  observes.  More  Ne- 
Toch.  par.  i.  cap.  54.)  that  the  property  of  goodness  far  ex- 
cels that  of  severity.  For  here  being  thirteen  properties  of 
God  mentioned  (I  can  find  but  ten,  besides  the  name  of  the 
Lord),  there  is  but  one  of  them  that  belongs  to  the  latter 
(viz.  that  which  follows),  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  former. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  Moses  urges  these  very  words, 
among  other,  why  God  should  not  destroy  the  Israelites 
as  one  man,  (Numb.  xiv.  18.)  which  had  been  very  im- 
proper, if  God  would  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.] 
This  is  meant,  saith  the  same  Maimonides,  only  of  the  sin 


of  idolatry;  unto  which  God  threatens,  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, this  punishment  to  -ihe  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, upon  tliose  that  hate  him.  For  no  man  is  called  a 
hater  of  God,  but  only  an  idolater ;  according  to  what  we 
read,  Deut.  xii.  31.  "  Every  abomination  which  the  Lord 
hateth,"  &c. 

Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.]  He  mentions,  saith 
the  same  author,  none  beyond  these ;  because  the  utmost 
that  any  man  can  live  to  see  of  his  seed,  is  ihe  fourth  genera- 
tion. And  therefore,  when  an  idolatrous  city  was  destroyed, 
the  old  idolater,  with  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, were  all  cut  ofi";  according  to  the  precept, 
(Deut.  xiii.  15.)  "  Destroy  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein," 

The  sense  of  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  this  is  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  :  that  he  hath  a  sovereign  dominion 
over  all,  because  he  is  the  fountain  of  being,  the  original  of 
all  things ;  most  powerful  to  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  so 
merciful,  that  he  delights  to  bestow  his  benefits  unasked ; 
and  so  gracious,  as  to  continue  them  to  the  unthankful : 
bearing  long  with  them,  when  they  provoke  him ;  multiply- 
ing favours  on  those  who  have  no  deserts ;  and  faithfully 
performing  his  promises,  though  never  so  great;  doing 
good  unto  a  thousand  generations  of  those  who  adhere 
faithfully  to  him,  and  do  not  apostatize  from  him :  for  he 
pardons  innumerable  oflfences,  of  all  sorts,  that  are  com- 
mitted against  his  laws  ;  and  when  the  provocations  are  so 
great,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  punished,  he  proceeds  not  to 
the  utmost  extremity  till  there  be  no  remedy ;  then  he  pu- 
nishes idolaters  terribly,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  worshipped.]  Being  transported  with 
joy  at  so  glorious  a  sight,  and  such  gracious  words,  he  im- 
mediately worshipped  God  with  the  humblest  reverence, 
acknowledging  his  great  condescension  to  him. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said.]  Which  encouraged  him  to  renew 
his  request  to  God. 

If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord.]  He  doth 
not  doubt  of  it ;  but  the  meaning  rather  is,  since  I  have  found 
grace,  &c.  as  appears  from  what  he  granted  him,  (xxxiii. 
17, 18,  &c.) 

Let  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among  iis-]  Upon  (he  men- 
tion of  the  last  property  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  [visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  &c.']  Moses  seems 
to  have  been  afraid  he  might  be  provoked  to  proceed  to  such 
severity  with  the  Israelites,  who  had  lately  apostatized 
from  him:  and  again  beseeches  him  he  would  be  so  gracious, 
though  they  should  again  oflend  him,  as  to  continue  bis 
presence  eimoug  them,  which  he  bad  threatened  to  with- 
draw, (xxxiii.  3.) 

For  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people.]  If  we  adhere  to  this  trans- 
lation, the  meaning  is,  they  needed  such  a  governor,  by 
whose  authority  and  presence  they  might  be  kept  in  awe, 
and  cured  of  their  perverseness.  But  the  particle  ^^  which 
we  here  translate  for,  often  signifies  though:  and  may  be 
very  fitly  so  rendered  here:  and  then  the  meaning  is. 
Though  they  be  very  refractory,  (xxxii.  i).)  yet  do  not  for- 
sake them,  and  leave  them  to  themselves ;  but  still  con- 
duct them  as  thou  hast  done. 

And  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for 
thine  inheritance.]  Since  thou  art  so  ready  to  forgive,  (ver. 
7.)  do  not  cut  us  off  for  our  late  offences  ;  but  still  continue 
to  own  us  for  thy  peculiar  people.  This  Moses  had  begged 
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of  God  before,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  it,  (xxxiii.  16, 
17.  and  see  xix.  5.)  and  now  he  beseeches  him,  out  of  his 
goodness  which  he  had  proclaimed,  to  confirm  that  pro- 
mise, and  not  to  revoke  it  upon  every  new  provocation. 

Ver,  10.  Atidhe  said,  Behold,  I  make  a  covenant.]  Herein 
God  verified  the  truth  of  what  he  had  proclaimed;  being  so 
merciful  and  gracious,  as  not  only  to  confirm  his  promise, 
but  to  turn  it  into  a  covenant,  like  that  at  the  giving  of  his 
laws  from  Mount  Sinai,  (xxiv.  3.  7,  &c.)  which  he  renews 
with  them  in  the  next  verse :  where  he  engages  to  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  before  them ;  and  then  requires 
them  to  take  care  not  to  imitate  their  idolatry. 

Before  all  thy  people  will  I  do  marvels,  such  as  have  not 
been  done  in  all  the  earth,  &c.]  This  seems  to  relate  to  all 
the  wonderful  works  he  intended  to  do,  in  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  making  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan retire,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down ;  with  the 
rest  that  followed,  till  they  got  possession  of  their  inhe- 
ritance. 

For  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  I  will  do  with  thee.]  Such 
as  shall  declare  the  almighty  power  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  strike  a  terror  into  all  those  that  oppose  him, 
but  demonstrate  (in  an  astonishing  manner)  his  fidelity  to 
his  people.  For  all  this  is  said  to  confirm  their  belief  of 
the  covenant  he  said  he  would  make  with  them,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse. 

Ver.  11.  Observe  thou  that  which  I  command  thee  this 
day.]  Doubt  not  of  what  I  say ;  but  only  mark,  and  take 
care  to  do  all  that  I  now  enjoin  thee. 

Behold,  I  drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite  and  the  Ca- 
naanite,  &c.]  To  encourage  them  so  to  do,  he  premises  what 
he  intended  to  do  for  them ;  which  he  put  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  covenant,  when  he  first  declared  it,  (xxiii.  23.  28.) 
but  here  puts  it  in  the  front  of  it,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  sensible  of  the  reasonableness  of  those  commands  to 
which  he  expected  obedience. 

Ver.  12.  Take  heed  to  thyself]  He  now  renewing  that 
covenant  with  them,  which  they  had  broken  by  the  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf,  repeats  the  principal  precepts 
which  concerned  his  worship  and  service  (which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  before),  and  excites  them  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them,  by  the  addition  of  a  very  gracious  promise, 
(ver.  24.) 

Lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  whither  thou  goest.]  Nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  this,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  friendship 
with  those  nations,  whom  he  commanded  them  to  expel, 
for  their  abominable  wickedness ;  unless  they  would  re- 
nounce their  idolatry,  and  come  under  their  government. 
(See  xxiii.  32.  and  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  and  beginning  of 
the  next.) 

Lest  it  he  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee.]  Lest  they 
inveigle  thee  to  imitate  their  manners. 

Ver.  13.  But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their 
images,  and  cut  down  their  groves.]  This  more  largely  ex- 
plains what  was  briefly  and  sumiharily  delivered  in  xxiii. 
32.  "  Thou  shall  not  make  a  covenant  with  their  gods." 
And,  ver.  24.  "  Thou  shalt  quite  break  down  their  images." 
Which  images  and  altars  were  usually  set  in  groves,  as  sa- 
cred places ;  being  the  temples  of  their  gods.  (See  2  Kings 
xxiii.  24.)  For  when  Tacitus  saith  (Lib.  de  Moribus  Ger- 
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manorum),  that  the  old  Germans  went  to  war  as  if  God 
commanded  them,  whom  they  believed  to  be  present  with 
them ;  he  tells  us,  "  Effigiesque  et  signa  quaedam  detracta 
lucis  ad  proelium  ferunt,"  they  carried  with  thein  into  the 
battle  certain  images  and  signs,  which  they  took  out  of  their 
groves.  These,  in  all  probability,  were  the  images  of  their 
gods,  who  they  thought  fought  for  them,  as  Job.  Filesacus 
conjectures,  (lib.  ii.  Selectorum,  cap.  5.  de  Ceremoniis, 
sect.  7.)  where  he  observes,  that  these  groves  were  impure 
places,  not  only  because  there  were  the  images  and  altars 
of  their  false  gods  ;  but  all  manner  of  filthiness  and  lewd- 
ness was  committed  under  those  shades.  Which  made  Ho- 
race call  them,  parum  castos  lucos,  (lib.  i.  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  Ode.) 

Some  of  the  Hebrews  restrained  this  precept  only  to  the 
land  of  Canaan :  where  they  were  bound  to  destroy  all 
things  belonging  to  the  religion  of  those  idolatrous  people, 
in  whose  place  they  were  planted,  that  they  might  not  be 
infected  with  their  impiety.  (See  Deut.  xii.  2,  3.)  But  in 
other  countries  which  they  conquered,  they  fancied  they 
were  not  bound  to  root  it  out.  Yet  afterward  they  saw  it 
necessary  to  extend  this  precept  to  all  idolatrous  countries 
which  came  under  their  power,  where  they  destroyed  their 
idols,  as  they  had  done  in  Canaan:  lest  by  imitation  irapa- 
rpoin)  TiQ  Tb)v  Kara  rfiv  iroXiTtiav  iaoiro,  their  polity  should 
have  been  quite  subverted,  as  Josephus  speaks.  (See  Mr. 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  14.  For  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god.]  This  be- 
ing the  great  principle  of  their  religion,  "  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  one  Lord,"  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  and  there  is  no  other  God  be- 
side him. 

For  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous.]  So  he  calls  him- 
self, XX  5.  and  gave  himself  this  peculiar  name,  because 
he  could  not  bear  any  other  god  to  be  rival  with  him,  after 
the  manner  of  the  gentiles :  whose  gods  suffered  a  number 
of  other  gods  to  share  in  the  worship  that  was  given  to  them, 
by  offering  sacrifices,  and  burning  incense,  and  bowing 
down  to  them. 

Is  a  jealous  God.]  As  is  his  name,  so  is  he  himself:  he 
will  not  endure  any  other  to  be  worshipped  with  him. 

Ver.  15.  Lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  itihabitants 
of  the  land.]  That  is,  a  covenant  of  marriage,  (for  cove- 
nants in  general  were  forbidden  before,  ver.  12.)  which  he 
commands  them  not  to  contract  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan:  no,  nor  with  any  idolaters  whatsoever.  For 
though  some  of  the  Jews  would  restrain  this  to  the  seven 
nations  only,  yet  the  generality  of  them  resolve  it  is  meant 
of  all  other  idolatrous  people.  And  there  is  an  illustrious 
argument  of  it,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  Ezra, 
and  in  Nehemiah,  xiii.  25.  This  they  will  have  to  have 
been  as  old  as  the  law  of  circumcision ;  which  they  gather 
from  Gen.  xxxiv.  14.  and  it  held  throughout  all  following 
ages  ;  insomuch  that  Mahomet  forbids  any  of  his  religion 
to  marry  any  one  that  is  not  made  a  Mussulman,  i.  e.  a  be- 
liever of  his  doctrine.  As  for  such  as  turned  from  idola- 
try, it  was  always  lawful  to  marry  them ;  but  they  were  so 
far  from  having  to  do  with  others,  that  the  Talmudists  held 
it  as  unlawful  to  lie  with  a  gentile  woman,  as  with  a  wo- 
man in  her  unclcanness.  Whence  that  character  which  Ta- 
citus gives  of  the  Jews,  "  Projectissima  ad  libidinem  gens, 
alienarum  concubitu  abstinet."  (See  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure 
N.  et  G.  cap.  12.) 
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And  they  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice 
to  their  gods.]  Of  which  there  was  very  great  danger  if  they 
loved  tlieir  wives;  who  would  have  great  power  over  them 
(as  appears  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  2,  3,  Sec.)  to  entice 
them  to  their  religion.  Of  this  phrase,  going  a  whoring 
after  their  gods,  see  Seld.  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23. 

And  one  call  thee.]  Invite  thee  (as  the  manner  was)  to  the 
feast  that  was  usually  made,  upon  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
their  gods :  as  the  Israelites  ate  of  the  peace-ofl'erings,  and 
invited  their  friends  to  partake  with  them. 

And  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice.]  By  this  we  see  how  ancient 
and  universal  the  custom  was  of  feasting  upon  sacri- 
fices :  which  Mr.  Mede  truly  calls  epida  fcederales,  federal 
feasts,  (upon  Malachi  ii.)  For  the  meat  was  God's,  being 
set  upon  his  table ;  of  which  he  inviting  the  offerers  to  par- 
take, they  were  his  guests;  whom  he  entertained  at  his 
table,  in  token  of  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  him. 
And  therefore,  whosoever  ate  of  the  sacrifices  oflfered  to 
other  gods,  professed  themselves  to  be  their  worshippers 
and  servants.  Which  made  the  Jews  so  cautious  in  this 
matter,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  drink  the  wine,  or 
the  water,  or  use  the  sidt  of  an  idolater,  not  knowing  but  it 
might  have  been  set  before  an  idol.  So  R.  Levi  Barzelo- 
iiita,  in  the  explication  of  the  112th  Precept.  This  ex- 
plains that  discourse  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto  thy 
.wns,  &c.]  If  they  themselves  married  idolaters,  there  was 
the  greater  danger  they  might  be  content  to  let  their  sons 
and  daughters  marry  with  them ;  especially  if  they  were 
rich  or  beautiful :  and  so  the  whole  family  be  undone. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  shall  make  thee  no  molten  gods.]  Images 
are  called  by  the  name  of  gods,  because  they  were  wor- 
shipped together  with  them,  as  symbols  of  their  presence. 
And  though  molten  be  here  only  mentioned,  (upon  occasion 
of  their  late  sin,  in  worshipping  the  molten  calf,  xxxii.  4.) 
yet  all  other  images  are  intended,  as  appears  by  xx.  4. 23. 
Ver.  18.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shall  thou  keep, 
&c.]  See  all  this  explained,  xii.  15,  IG,  &c.  xiii.  6,  7.  xxiii. 
15. 

As  I  commanded  thee  in  the  time  of  the  month  Abib,  &c.] 
See  xiii,  4.  xxiii.  15. 

Ver.  19.  All  tltat  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine,  &c.]  See  xiii. 
12.  xxii.  29,  30. 

Ver.  20.  But  the  first-bom  of  an  ass  shalt  thou  redeerh, 
&c.]  See  xiii.  13. 

And  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty.]  See  xxiii.  15. 
Ver.  21.  Six  days  shalt  tliou  work,  &c.]  See  xx.  9,  xxiii. 
12.  xxxi.  15.  where  this  is  sufficiently  explained.  But  here, 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  forbearing  labour  on  this  day,  they 
are  not  permitted  it  in  earing  or  in  harvest :  that  is,  in  the 
two  most  busy  times  of  the  year ;  when  they  ploughed  and 
sowed  their  ground,  and  when  they  reaped  the  fruits  thereof. 
(See  Gen.  xlv.  6.) 

Ver.  22.  And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  ofvjeeks,  &c.] 
This  verse  also  hath  been  explained  before,  xxiii.  16. 
Only  here  observe,  that  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest 
being  nowoft'ered  at  this  feast,  there  was  a  harvest  before 
this,  which  began  at  the  Passover,  when  they  offered  the 
first-fruits  of  barley-harvest,  (Deut.  xvi.  9.) 

Ver.  23.  Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  your  males  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.]  This  likewise  was 
explained^  xxiii.  11. 17.   And  nothing  need  be  added,  but 


that  these  peculiar  laws  arc  here  repeated  (together  with 
those  that  follow,  ver.  25,  2<).)  u^n  this  occasion,  because 
they  were  ordained  to  preserve  the  people  in  the  worship 
and  service  of  the  true  God,  from  whom  they  had  lately 
departed.  Who  therefore  puts  them  in  mind,  in  the  last 
words  of  this  verse  (which  was  not  said  before),  that  he  waa 
the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  they  were  devoted  by  especial 
obligations. 

Ver.  24.  For  I  will  cast  out  the  nations  before  thee.]  Till 
this  was  done,  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  precept, 
of  appearing  three  times  in  the  year  before  the  Lord. 

And  will  enlarge  thy  borders.]  Beyond  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, as  he  had  promised  before,  (xxiii.  31.) 

Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  wlien  thou  shalt  go 
up  to  appear  before  theLord,  &c.]  To  remove  all  fear  out  of 
their  mind,  that  their  neighbours  might  invade  them,  when 
all  the  men  were  gone,  and  none  but  women,  and  children, 
and  old  men  left  at  home,  he  adds  this  promise  to  all  be 
had  made  before  (or  rather  makes  it  a  part  of  his  covenant, 
which  he  now  renews),  that  he  would  lay  such  restraints 
upon  their  enemies,  that  they  should  not  so  much  as  think 
of  invading  them  at  those  three  feasts ;  much  less  make  any 
actual  incursions  into  their  country. 

Ver.  25.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice,  &c.] 
At  the  Passover.    See  this  fully  explained,  xxiii.  18. 

Ver.  26.  Tlie  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  tJum 
shalt  bring  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.]  At  Pente- 
cost, which  was  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits.  (See  xxiii.  19.) 
Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.]  This 
concerns  the  other  great  feast,  that  of  tabernacles.  (See  in 
the  same  place.) 

Ver.  27.  A7id  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  Having  recited 
the  principal  part  of  his  covenant,  mentioned  ver.  10.  he 
gives  the  following  order. 

Write  thou  these  words.]  From  ver.  11  to  this  place: 
just  as  he  did  those  words  contained  in  the  twenty-first, 
twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  this  book,  (see 
xxiv.  4.)  out  of  which  these  words  are  extracted,  as  the 
chief  things  respecting  the  worship  of  God ;  which  he  re- 
quires him  to  write  in  a  book  by  itself. 

For  after  the  tenor  of  these  words  have  I  made  a  covenant 
with  thee,  and  with  Israel.]  See  xxiv.  7.  where  the  cove- 
nant, containing  these  words  and  many  other,  was  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice. 

The  Jews  are  so  blind  as  to  found  their  oral  tradition 
upon  this  place,  and  upon  one  small  word  (pi),  which  sig- 
nifies, indeed,  mouth  ;  but  withal  is  an  expletive  particle, 
denoting  the  manner  and  value  of  any  thing,  as  appears 
from  Gen.  xliii.  7.  Lev.  xxvii.  18.  and,  therefore,  here 
rightly  translated  the  tenor  of  these  words.  Yet  R.  Johan- 
nes, in  the  very  beginning  of  Halicoth  Olam,  gathers  from 
hence,  that  God  made  a  covenant  now  with  their  fathers, 
concerning  all  the  unwritten  laws  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth.  Unto  which,  while  they  adhere,  they  can  never 
understand  their  Divine  writings:  for  what  can  be  more 
plain  that  the  covenant  here  mentioned  was  ordered  to  be 
written  ? 

Ver.  28.  And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord.]  Tins,  saith 
Maimonides,  was  the  highest  degree  of  prophecy,  which 
none  attained  but  Moses:  whose  thoughts  were  wholly 
taken  ofi"  from  all  other  things,  and  fixed  upon  God,  while 
he  was  with  him  in  the  holy  mount ;  that  is,  asked  and  re- 
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ceived  answers  from  the  Lord :  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii. 
cap.  51.) 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights.']  As  he  had  been  at  the 
first,  (xxiv.  18.)  Which  was  partly  to  make  a  new  trial, 
how  they  would  behave  themselves  in  his  absence;  and 
partly  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  the  laws,  he  brought 
them  from  God,  which  he  renewed,  as  we  read  in  the  end 
of  this  verse. 

And  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.]  But  was 
supported  by  influences  from  the  Almighty,  who  kept  up 
his  spirits  in  their  just  height,  without  the  common  recruits 
of  meat  and  drink :  which,  when  they  give  us  refreshment, 
likewise  make  us  drowsy,  (see  xxiv.  18.)  To  which  add 
what  Maimonides  saith  in  the  place  now  named,  that 
the  joy  wherewith  he  was  transported  made  him  not  think 
of  eating  and  drinking;  for  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
so  strong,  that  all  corporeal  desire  ceased. 

It  seems  to  me  very  probable,  vthat,  during  this  time,  he 
eaw  again  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture, 
with  every  thing  else  he  was  ordered  to  make  when  he 
went  first  into  the  mount,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  which  are 
briefly  summed  up  xxxi.  7 — 11.  He  seems  also  to  have 
spent  much  of  this  time  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  people, 
tliat  he  would  restore  them  entirely  to  his  favour,  and 
bring  them  to  their  inheritance,  (Deut.  ix.  18,  19.  25,  26. 
X.  10.) 

And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
&c.]  That  is,  the  Lord  wrote,  (as  he  said  he  would,  ver.  1.) 
not  Moses ;  who  wrote  the  foregoing  words  in  a  book ; 
but  not  these,  which  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in 
the  tables  of  stone.  So  Moses  tells  us  expressly,  Deut. 
X.  4.  Jacobus  Capellus,  and  others,  following  the  Hebrew 
doctors,  imagine  that  Moses  was  three  times  with  God  in 
the  mount,  for  the  space  of  forty  days ;  and  that  this  was 
the  last  time.  Between  which  and  the  first  they  pla<;e 
another,  which  they  fancy  is  mentioned,  xxxii.  130,  31.  com- 
pared with  Deut.  ix.  18,  &c.  But  I  see  no  solid  ground 
for  this;  for  God  called  him  up  into  the  mount  but  twice; 
and  he  durst  not  have  adventured  to  go  so  near  him,  as  he 
was  both  these  times,  without  his  invitation. 

Ver,  29.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  came  down 
from  Mount  Sinai.]  Which  was  upon  the  twenty-fifth  of  our 
August,  according  to  the  former  computation,  (ver.  2.) 

With  the  two  tables  of  testimony  in  Moses's  hand,  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount.]  So  he  came  down  at  the  first, 
(xxxii.  15.) 

That  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.] 
There  was  a  radiant  splendour  in  his  countenance ;  which  is 
the  import  of  the  Hebrew  Araran,  which  the  Vulgar  translates 
liorned.  Not  imagining  that  Moses  had  horns,  but  rays  of 
light  which  imitated  horns.  And  therefore  the  Hebrew 
word  karnaim  signifies  both;  and  R.  Solomon  Jarchi 
upon  this  place  calls  these  rays  on  Moses's  face,  horns  of 
magnificence,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N, 
et  G.  cap.  G.  p.  292.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hair 
of  his  head  was  interspersed  with  light,  as  well  as  that  rays 
came  from  his  face;  which  perstringed  the  eyes  of  be- 
holders. And  painters  had  done  more  reasonable,  if,  in- 
stead of  horns  upon  Moses's  forehead,  they  had  represented 
him  with  a  glory  crowning  his  head,  as  the  saints  are 
usually  painted  in  the  Roman  church.    Which  perhaps 


came  from  the  ancient  custom  among  the  heathen,  who 
thus  represented  their  gods,  as  Tho.  Bartholinus  observes 
(de  Morbis  Biblicis,  cap.  v.)  out  of  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria, 
where  he  saith  she  did  tirl  ry  Kt<j>aXip  uKrlvag  <j)opfsiv,  carry 
beams  upon  her  head.  Whence  it  was  that  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  were  raised  so  much  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, that  they  honoured  them  as  a  sort  of  deities,  were 
thus  represented;  as  appears  by  many  testimonies,  parti- 
cularly Pliny,  who,  in  his  panegyric  to  Trajan,  laughs  and 
jeers  at  the  radiatum  Domitiani  caput. 

While  he  talked  with  them.]  While  he  conversed  so  fa- 
miliarly with  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  both  saw  his  glory 
and  heard  him  proclaim  his  name,  (ver.  5 — 7.)  At  his 
first  being  in  the  mount,  there  was  no  such  brightness  left 
upon  his  countenance ;  for  he  did  not  see  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty in  so  great  a  splendour  as  he  did  now,  when  the 
Lord,  upon  his  petition,  vouchsafed  him  such  a  sight  of 
his  glory  as  he  could  bear,  (xxxiii.  18.  23.)  which  was  so 
exceeding  piercing,  that  it  altered  the  very  skin  of  Moses's 
face,  and  made  it  luminous  :  of  which  Moses  doth  not  seem 
to  have  been  sensible,  till  some  time  after  he  came  down 
from  the  mount  (when  Aaron,  as  well  as  others,  were 
afraid  to  come  nigh  him),  having  his  thoughts  wholly  pos- 
sessed with  the  far  more  transcendent  glory  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  of  which  he  had  a  glimpse. 

From  this  familiar  conference  which  Moses  had  with 
God,  it  is  likely  the  heathen  took  occasion  to  invent  the 
"^  like  stories  of  their  Zaraolxis,  who  pretended  to  receive 
his  laws  from  Vesta  ;  and  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  who  said 
they  received  theirs  from  Jupiter  and  Apollo ;  with  several 
others  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  who  then 
adds,  Moses  had  his  from  the  god  Jao ;  so  they  pronounced 
the  name  Jehovah.  But  they  had  no  such  testimony  as 
this  of  their  communication  with  the  Divine  Majesty; 
much  less  were  their  laws  confirmed  by  such  miracles,  as 
lasted  for  the  space  of  forty  years  under  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  in  the  sight  of  all  people. 

Ver.  30.  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  Moses,  beltold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.]  This  highly 
established  his  authority,  and  bred  in  them  a  reverence  to 
the  laws  he  brought,  that  they  were  all  witnesses  of  the 
brightness  or  glory  of  his  countenance,  (as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  which  demonstrated  he  had  been  Avith  God, 
as  he  affirmed,  and  had  beheld  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
and  received  from  him  the  tables  of  testimony.  By  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  this  verse,  seems  to  be  meant  all  tlie 
rulers  of  the  congregation  mentioned  in  the  next. 

And  they  tvere  afraid  to  come  nigh  him.]  The  light  which 
shone  from  his  countenance  was  so  great,  that  it  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  beholders,  even  of  Aaron  himself,  who  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  approach  him.  This  was 
an  illustrious  testimony  that  he  had  been  Avith  God,  who 
dwells,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  in  light  inaccessihle. 

Ver.  31.  And  Moses  called  unto  them.]  Invited  them  to 
come  near  him,  and  not  to  fear  any  hurt. 

And  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  returned 
unto  kim.]  viz.  After  he  had  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  till 
which  they  could  not  steadfastly  look  upon  it,  (as  the 
apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  the  light  of  it  being  so  strong, 
that  it  hurt  their  eyes,  if  they  fixed  them  there. 

And  Moses  talked  tvith  them.]  Acquainted  them  with  what 
he  had  seen  and  beard. 
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Ver.  32.  And  afterward  all  the  children  of  Israel  came 
nigh,  &c.]  There  was  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  tribes 
summoned,  that  he  might  deliver  to  them  all  that  which  he 
had  received  from  God.    (See  xxxv.  1.) 

And  he  gave  them  in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  with  him  in  Mount  Sinai.]  All  the  orders  he  had 
given  about  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  rest 
contained  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  chapters, 
and  tho.se  that  follow  to  the  thirty-second.  For  at  his  first 
coming  from  the  mount,  finding  them  in  an  apostacy  from 
God,  he  said  nothing  to  them  about  these  matters  ;  but,  in 
abhorrence  of  their  foul  idolatry,  broke  tlie  tables  of  testi- 
mony which  God  had  given  him  to  deliver  to  them. 

Ver.  33.  And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he 
put  a  veil  on  his  face.]  This  seems  to  belong  as  well  to  ver. 
31.  as  to  the  32d,  and  accordingly  I  have  interpreted  it. 
Though  there  are  those  who  think  he  persuaded  Aaron  and 
the  rulers  to  approach  without  a  veil ;  but  put  it  on  when 
he  spake  to  the  people,  who  were  less  able  to  bear  it.  But 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  reason  for  both ;  Aaron  being 
no  less  afraid  than  any  of  them  :  and  the  majesty  of  his 
countenance  appeared  sufficiently,  even  when  it  was  veil- 
ed ;  for  the  brightness  was  not  quite  obscured,  though  very 
much  shaded  by  it. 

Ver.  34.  But  when  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak 
with  him,  he  took  the  veil  off  till  lie  came  out.]  He  went  into 
the  tabernacle,  where  he  spake  with  him,  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friend,  (xxxiii.  9 — 11.) 

And  he  came  out,  and  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  which  he  was  commanded.]  This  seems  to  relate  unto 
the  frequent  occasions  Moses  had  to  go  and  consult  with 
God  in  difficult  cases,  whose  mind  he  declared  to  them 
when  he  had  received  it. 

Ver.  35.  ATid  tlie  children  of  Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses, 
that  the  skin  of  Moses's  face  shone,  &c.]  Some  great  men 
have  thought  that  the  brightness  continued  on  Moses's  face 
till  his  death ;  so  that  he  spake  to  them  with  a  veil  on  his 
face,  from  this  time,  as  long  as  he  lived :  of  which  we  can- 
not be  certain ;  though  thus  much  is  evident,  from  this  and 
the  foregoing  verse,  that  the  splendour  of  his  countenance 
did  remain  for  some  time  after  he  came  down  from  God's 
presence  in  the  mount ;  during  which,  as  oft  as  he  went  in 
to  speak  with  God,  he  took  off"  his  veil,  and  when  he  came 
out  to  speak  with  them,  he  put  it  on,  until  he  went  in  to 
speak  with  God  again,  as  this  verse  concludes.  How  long 
it  was  before  it  vanished  none  can  resolve :  perhaps  not 
till  he  had  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  consecrated  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  delivered  all  the  laws  he  had  received 
about  the  service  of  God,  which  are  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus :  that  is,  all  the  time  they  stayed  near  Mount 
Sinai;  from  whence  they  removed  a  little  more  than  half  a 
year  after  this,  (Numb.  x.  11, 12.) 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  Moses  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  together.]  Having  told  them  what  orders 
'  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  sufficiently  convinced 
them  of  his  authority,  (xxxiv.  32,  33.)  he  now  proceeds  to 
put  them  in  execution.  And  in  order  to  it,  he  gathered 
col-hadath,  all  the  congregation:  which  sometimes  signi- 


fies all  the  elders  and  judges,  &.'!.  (the  prime  governors  of 
the  people)  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
as  Com.  Bon.  Bertram  observes,  de  Repub.  Jud.  cap.  6. 
It  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  first  sense ;  for  he  could 
not  speak  these  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  principal  persons  of  the  severtd  tribes,  by  whom 
what  he  said  was  communicated  to  all  Israel. 

These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
that  ye  should  do  them.]  Before  they  entered  upon  the 
work,  he  admonishes  ,them  that  none  of  it  must  be  done 
upon  the  sabbath. 

Ver.  2.  Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  on  tlie  seventh 
day  there  shall  be  to  you  a  holy  sabbath,  &c.]  This  com- 
mandment was  particularly  repeated  to  Moses,  at  the  end 
of  all  the  directions  about  the  building  of  the  tabernacle, 
(see  xxxi.  13 — 15.)  and  now  repeated  to  them  (as  it  was 
at  his  late  renewing  his  covenant  with  them,  xxxiv.  21.) 
that  they  might  not  imagine  any  of  the  work  here  com- 
manded to  be  done  about  the  tabernacle,  &c.  would  license 
them  to  break  the  sabbath.  The  observation  of  which 
being  the  great  preservative  of  religion,  that  is  the  reason 
it  is  so  often  enjoined,  and  particular  care  taken  to  secure 
it.  And  it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  (to  shew  of  what 
great  concern  it  is)  he  calls  it  here,  as  he  did  xxxi.  16. 
where  the  end  and  use  of  it  is  set  down,  the  sabbath  of 
sabbaths,  that  is,  the  great  sabbath  or  rest. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  in  your  habitations  upon 
the  sabbath-day.]  To  dress  their  meat,  or  for  any  other 
work:  otherwise  they  might  kindle  a  fire  to  warm  them- 
selves in  cold  weather.  This  is  sufficiently  comprehended 
under  the  general  command,  thou  shall  not  do  any  work, 
(xx.  10.)  Therefore  the  meaning  is.  Thou  shalt  not  so  much, 
as  kindle  a  fire  for  any  such  purpose.  For  that  is  the  rule 
they  give  in  Halicoth  Olam,  cap.  2.  that  such  particular 
prohibitions  forbid  the  whole  kind,  i.  e.  all  manner  of  work 
whatsoever ;  which  is  here  mentioned,  to  shew  they  might 
not  kindle  a  fire  for  this  work  of  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  4.  And  spake  unto  all  the  congregation,  &c.]  See 
ver.  1. 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded.]  Having 
secured  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  according  to  the 
direction  given  just  before  he  came  down  from  the  mount 
the  first  time,  (xxxi.  13 — 15.)  he  now  relates  to  them  what 
commands  he  received  from  God,  concerning  all  that 
follows. 

Ver.  5.  Take  ye  from  amongst  you  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord.]  And  first  he  makes  a  motion  to  them  from  the 
Lord,  that  they  would  make  a  free  oblation  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  other  things 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  made,  (ver.  10,  &c.) 

Take  ye,  is  as  much  as  bring  ye,  and  so  we  translate  it 
XXV.  2.  (See  there.)  Where  it  appears  that  this  was  the 
very  first  thing  God  said  to  him  (concerning  a  voluntary 
offering,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest),  and 
therefore  is  first  propounded  to  the  people  by  him. 

Whosoever  is  of  a  willing  lieart,  &c.]  See  xxv.  2. 

Ver.  G — 9.]  All  these  have  been  explained  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter,  ver.  3 — 5,  &c. 

Ver.  10.  Every  wise-hearted  among  you  shall  come,  and 
make  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded.]  Every  skilful 
person  in  the  art  of  making  the  things  following.  The  same 
is  said  of  the  women,  ver.  25.  The  Hebrew  word  cochmah. 
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which  we  translate  wisdom,  is  used  variously,  as  Maimoni- 
des  observes ;  sometimes  for  the  understanding  of  Divine 
things ;  sometimes  for  moral  virtue ;  and  sometimes  for  skill 
in  any  art  (of  which  he  alleges  this  place  as  an  instance), 
and  sometimes  for  craft  and  subtlety.  (See  More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  54.)  The  word  leb  (or  heart)  is  used  here  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  those  days,  that  the  heart 
is  the  seat  of  the  understanding.  And  thus  I  observed  be- 
fore upon  chap.  xxv.  that  excellent  artists  are  by  the  hea- 
then called  wise  men.  Since  which  I  have  observed,  that 
this  is  the  language  of  Homer  himself;  whose  verses  con- 
cerning Margites  are  quoted  by  Aristotle  in  more  places  than 
one,  (lib.  vi.  Moral,  ad  Nichomach.  cap.  7.  et  lib.  v.  Moral, 
ad  Eudemum,  cap.  7.)  where  he  saith  he  was  so  foolish,  that 

Tor  8'  ovr  up  ffKOTrTJjpa  &toi  Ssffov  ovt  apori^pa 

OvT    SXXwg  Tt  (TO^OV. 

The  gods  neither  made  him  a  ditcher,  nor  a  ploughman,  nor 
any  other  sort  of  wise  man.  Upon  which  Aristotle  notes, 
Txiv  il  aofiav  Iv  raig  ri\vaiQ,  rdig  aKOifiearaToic  toc  ri^vag 
airoSlSoixtv,  We  ascribe  wisdom  in  arts  to  those  who  excel  in 
them;  and  then  he  instances  in  Phidias  a  stone-cutter,  and 
Polycletus  a  statuary. 

Ver.  11.  The  tabernacle.']  This  signifies  sometimes  the 
whole  structure  of  the  house  of  God;  but  here  only  the 
fine  inward  curtains,  mentioned  xxvi.  1, 2,  &c. 

His  tent.]  This  signifies  the  curtains  of  goats'  hair;  which 
were  laid  over  the  other,  (xxvi.  7,  &c.) 

His  covering.]  Of  rams'  skins  and  badgers'  skins ;  which 
were  thrown  over  the  other  two,  (xxvi.  14.) 

His  taches,  and  his  boards,  his  bars,  his  pillars,  and  his 
sockets.]  All  these  are  explained  in  that  chapter. 
.   Ver.  12.  The  ark  and  his  staves,  with  the  mercy-seat.]  See 
xxv.  10.  1.3.  17. 

And  the  veil  of  the  covering.]  Whereby  the  holy  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  most  holy  place.  Which  is  here  fitly  men- 
tioned between  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  within;  and  the 
table,  &c.  which  were  without  this  veil. 

Ver.  1-3.  The  table,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels.]  See 
all  these  explained,  xxv.  23,  24,  &c. 

And  the  sliew-bread.]  This  is  a  short  expression,  one 
word  (as  is  usual)  being  cut  off,  viz.  the  dishes,  in  which 
the  shew-bread  was  set.  For  Moses  had  not  order  to  make 
the  bread  itself,  but  the  dishes  (as  I  said)  on  which  the 
loaves  were  laid,  (xxv.  29.) 

Ver.  14.  The  candlestick  also  for  the  light,  and  his  fur- 
niture, and  his  lamps.]  See  xxvi.  31,  32,  &c. 

With  the  oil  for  the  light.]  See  xxvii.  20,  21. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  incense-altar,  and  the  staves.]  See  xxxi. 
1,  2,  &c. 

And  the  anointing  oil.]  See  xxxi.  23,  24,  &c. 

And  the  sweet  incense.]  See  xxxi.  34,  &c.  He  mentioned 
before  the  materials  for  them,  (ver.  8.)  and  now  the  things 
themselves. 

And  the  hanging  for  the  door,  at  the  entering  in  oftlie  ta- 
bernacle.] Of  this,  see  xxvi.  36. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  altar  of  bumt-ojfering,  with  his  brazen 
grate,  his  staves.]  These  are  explained,  xxvii.  1 — 7. 

And  all  his  vessels.]  See  there,  ver.  3. 

The  laver  and  his  foot.]  See  xxix.  17, 18. 

Ver.  17.  The  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars,  and  their 
sockets.]  See  xxvii.  i),  10,  &c. 


And  the  hangings  for  the  door  of  the  court^  See  there, 
ver.  16. 

Ver.  18.  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  &c.]  See  xxvii.  19. 

Ver.  19.  The  clothes  of  the  service,  to  do  service  in  the 
holy  place,  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  his 
sons,  Sec]  Of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  whole 
twenty-eighth  chapter.  And  Moses  here  makes  this  large 
enumeration  of  all  the  things  which  God  had  commanded, 
(ver.  10.)  that  they  might  be  stirred  up  to  be  the  more  li- 
beral in  their  offering,  when  they  saw  how  many  things 
were  to  be  done. 

Ver.  20.  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  Whom  he  had  summoned  to  meet  together,  (ver.  1.) 

Departed  from  the  presence  of  Moses.]  When  he  had  re- 
ported to  them  what  orders  he  had  received  from  the  Di- 
vine Majesty  in  the  mount,  (ver.  4,  6,  &c.) 

Ver.  21.  And  they  came.]  Being  dismissed  to  their  own 
tents,  they  went  thither  only  to  fetch  an  offering  to  the 
Lord ;  which  they  came  and  brought  immediately. 

Every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up.]  Whose  mind  was 
raised  to  a  free  and  cheerful  readiness.  The  Hebrew 
words  are,  lifted  him  up;  that  is,  had  animum  excelsum,  a 
noble  mind;  or  was  of  a  generous  spirit;  as  the  following 
words  import.  Every  one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing. 

And  they  brought  the  Lord's  offering.]  An  offering  to  the 
Lord,  as  Moses  exhorted,  (ver.  5.) 

To  the  work  of  the  tabernacle.]  For  the  building  a  sanc- 
tuary, wherein  God  might  dwell  among  them,  (xxv.  8.) 

And  for  all  his  service.]  For  all  that  belonged  to  the  fur- 
niture of  it,  both  within  and  without,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  verses  beforegoing. 

And  for  the  holy  garments.]  That  the  priests  might  mi- 
nister there  in  their  office,  (ver.  19.) 

Ver.  22.  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many 
as  were  willing-hearted.]  Who  seem  to  have  been  the 
greatest  part  of  the  congregation. 

And  brought  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  and  rings.]  They 
were  no  less  forward  to  offer  to  the  service  of  God,  than 
they  had  been  to  the  making  the  golden  calf,  (xxxii.  2,  3.) 
for  which  offence  they  now  make  some  sort  of  satisfaction ; 
being  more  liberal  in  contributing  to  this  work,  than  they 
were  to  that.  For  we  read  there  only  of  their  ear-rings, 
which  they  brake  off  from  their  ears  and  brought  to  Aaron ; 
but  here  of  their  bracelets  also,  and  rings,  with  other  things. 
For  though  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  parted  with  a 
great  deal,  on  that  wicked  account ;  it  did  not  make  those 
who  were  touched  with  what  Moses  said,  less  willing  to 
give  afresh  to  a  holy  use. 

Tablets.]  The  Hebrew  word  comaz,  or  camnz,  is  of  very 
uncertain  signification;  for  some  make  it  an  ornament  of 
the  arms,  and  others  of  some  other  part :  but  the  Chaldee 
takes  it  for  something  about  the  breast;  a  fascia  (saith 
Elias)  wherewith  women  tied  up  and  compressed  their 
breasts,  to  make  them  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  round . 
This  Bochartus  approves,  in  his  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

All  jewels  of  gold.]  All  the  four  forenamed  sorts  of  orna- 
ments were  of  gold. 

And  every  man  that  offered,  offered  an  offering  of  gold 
unto  the  Lord.]  The  first  oblations  that  were  brought, 
either  by  the  Avomen  or  the  men,  were  all  of  gold :  and  then 
followed  meaner  things,  which  the  people  of  lower  con- 
dition brought  to  the  Lord. 
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[chap.  xxxt. 


Ver.  23.  And  every  man  with  whom  was  found  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  &c.]  The  common  sort 
of  people  also  offered  such  as  they  had,  yam,  and  fine 
linen,  goats'  hair,  and  skins.  (See  xxv.  4,  5.) 

Vcr.  24.  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering  ofsilv6r  and 
brass,  &c.]  Those  of  a  middle  condition  oilered  silver,  and 
brass,  and  shittim-wood.  All  which  were  necessary  for 
several  uses :  for  tlie  ark  and  the  table  were  to  be  over- 
laid with  gold;  of  which  the  candlesticks  and  several  other 
things  were  to  bo  made.  (See  chap,  xxv,)  The  inward 
cutains  were  to  be  made  of  the  yarn ;  and  the  outward  of 
goats'  hair,  and  the  covering  of  both  of  skins.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  tabernacle  were  of  silver ;  and  the  taches  of 
the  curtains  and  altar  of  burnt-offering  of  brass;  and 
ahittim-wood  was  used  about  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  ark,  table,  &c.  (See  chap.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

Ver.  25.  Atid  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted,  did 
spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  liad  spun, 
&c.]  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  also,  brought  ma- 
terials for  the  house;  and  more  than  that,  such  as  were 
skilful  among  them  spun  both  yam  and  thread ;  which  was 
the  proper  work  of  women,  not  of  men.  Unto  which  work 
tUone  they  were  bound  to  apply  themselves,  if  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place  no  other  work  (such  as  knitting,  and 
sewing  with  their  needle,  &c.)  was  usually  performed  by 
them,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  10.  where  he  treats  of  all  the  employments  of  their 
women. 

Ver.  26.  And  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  up.] 
Whose  minds  were  elevated  to  excellent  contrivances. 

In  wisdom,  spun  goats'  hair.]  With  great  art  spun  goats' 
hair;  which  was  not  so  easy  as  to  spin  wool  and  flax. 
For  though  their  goats  were  shorn  in  those  countries,  as 
sheep  are  here  (their  hair  being  longer  than  ours),  yet 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  skill  required  to  work  it  into  a 
thread,  and  to  make  stuff  of  it.  (See  Bochart.  Hierozoic. 
par,  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  61.)  In  old  time  also  women  were  wont 
to  weave  as  well  as  spin,  as  appears  not  only  out  of  the 
sacred  books,  but  out  of  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  many 
other  authors,  mentioned  by  Braunius,  in  his  book  de  Ves- 
titu  Sacerd,  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  17,  where  he  observes  (N. 
33.)  out  of  Herodotus,  that  he,  shewing  the  Egyptian  cus- 
toms to  be  different  in  many  things  from  those  of  other 
nations,  mentions  this  among  the  rest,  that  their  men 
Kar  oiKovg  lovTfc  v(paivov(n,  sat  at  home  and  iveaved,  while 
their  women  went  abroad  and  bought  and  sold,  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  35.) 

Ver.  Sf7.  And  the  rulers  brought  cnyx-stones,  and  stones 
to  be  set  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breast-plate.]  The  great 
men  also  offered  suitable  to  their  quality;  such  things  as 
the  people  could  not  furnish,  viz.  precious  stones,  for  uses 
mentioned  xxv.  7.  xxviii.  9.  17,  18,  &c. 

Ver.  28.  And  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for  the 
anointing  oil,  &c.]  Such  principal  spices  (as  we  translate 
it)  mentioned  xxx.  23.  34,  together  with  oil  for  the  light, 
(xxvii.  20.)  which  was  so  pure,  that  ordinary  persons  had 
it  not.  For  there  were  several  sorts  of  olives  (as  Fort. 
Scacchns  shews,  Myrothec.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm.  par.  i.  cap. 
4,  6.)  some  of  which  were  not  so  common  as  the  other, 
and  therefore  of  greater  value. 

'•Ver.  29.  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a  willing  offering, 
&c.]  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  they  brought  whatso- 


ever was  necessary,  for  all  manner  of  work  which  the  Lord 
had  commanded  to  be  made. 

By  the  hand  of  Moses.]  Whom  he  employed  to  deliver 
these  commands  to  his  people. 

Ver.  30.  And  Moses  said,  See,  tlie  Lord  hath  called  by 
name,  &c.]  Hath  principally  made  choice  of  Bezaleel  to 
undertake  and  perform  this  work.  This  he  said,  that  they 
might  not  be  solicitous  about  artists,  to  make  all  that  was 
propounded ;  for  they  knew  that  there  were  none  amorig 
them  bred  to  such  employments.  Moses  therefore  informs 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  had  provided  himself  of 
a  master  workman,  as  he  told  him  xxx.  ],  2,  &c. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God  in 
wisdom,  &c.]  This  verse  is  explained  before,  xxxi.  3.  6. 
only  I  shall  add,  that  the  extraordinary  skill  which  any  man 
had  without  teaching,  in  common  arts,  was  by  the  heathens 
ascribed  to  their  gods.  There  are  several  instances  of  it 
observed  by  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert,  xxii.  where  he  ar- 
gues, that  it  should  not  be  thought  strange,  if  a  man  bo 
made  virtuous  by  a  Divine  inspiration,  when  some  have  no 
other  ways  become  admirable  artists.  Among  which  he 
mentions  Demodocus,  a  musician,  whom  Homer  intro- 
duces speaking  thus  of  himself: 

AuToSiSoKTOc  8'  tlfil,  Stol  Bl  fidi  Smaaav  ofKJn'iv. 

I  was  never  taught  by  any  body,  but  the  gods  bestowed 
on  me  the  gift  of  singing.  "The  latter  end  of  which  verse  is 
a  little  otherwise  in  Homer,  as  we  now  have  him,  (Odyss. 
X.)  but  to  the  same  sense,  and  it  is  Phemius,  not  Demodo- 
cus, who  there  speaks,  as  Petrns  Petitus  hath  observed,  in 
his  Miscell.  Observ.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

Ver.  32.  And  to  devise  curious  works.]  The  HebrcAv  word 
chaschab  signifies  to  devise  and  excogitate  ;  whence  maches- 
chaboth,  which  we  translate  curious  works  (and  in  the  end 
of  the  next  verse  cunning  tvorks),  is  as  much  as  ingenious 
inventions,  devised  with  much  art.  Such  were  the  engines 
made  by  king  Uzziah,  which  are  said  to  be  invented  by 
cunning  men,  or  excellent  engineers,  as  we  now  speak, 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  See  xxxi.  4.  where  this  verse  hath 
been  explained. 

Ver.  33.  And  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  &c.]  See  xxxi.  ft, 

Ver.  34.  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach.] 
Instruct  others  in  his  arts.  For  this  was  a  gift  of  God,  as 
much  as  any  of  the  rest,  to  be  able  to  inform  others  dex- 
terously, in  those  things  which  he  knew  himself:  as  it  was, 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  Moses  told  him  God  had 
ordered,  and  put  it  in  execution.  For  God  gave  Moses 
the  pattern,  according  to  which  all  things  were  to  be 
\vrought :  and  as  it  was  a  peculiar  gift  of  God,  which 
enabled  him  to  represent  to  Bezaleel  what  had  been 
set  before  him;  so  it  was  by  an  extraordinary  opera- 
tion on  his  mind,  that  he  conceived  presently  what  was 
represented,  and  had  skill  to  perform  it  according  to 
direction. 

Ver.  35,  Tliem  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart,  to 
work  all  manner  of  work,  &c.]  This  is  repeated  so  often, 
and  such  particular  mention  is  here  made  again  of  their 
skill  in  every  thing,  though  of  ever  so  difficult  contriv-. 
ance,  to  assure  the  Israelites  that  they  were  so  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  that  they  might  be  entrusted  with 
Ihe  offerings  they  had  made.  And  accordingly  they  were, 
(xxxvi.  3.) 
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Ver.  I.  Then  wrougM  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  every 
wise-hearted  man,  &c.]  This  verse  is  only  a  general  account 
of  what  follows  more  particularly,  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  tliat  which  God  had  commanded,  and  for  the  eflfect- 
ing  of  which  the  people  had  liberally  contributed.  It  is 
not  said  where  they  wrought,  but  some  think  it  was  in  that 
very  space  of  ground  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  when 
perfected. 

Ver.  2.  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and 
every  wise-hearted  man,  in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  put 
\msdom.'\  It  appears  by  this,  that  all  the  lower  artificers, 
who  were  taught  by  the  master-workmen,  Bezaleel  and  Aho- 
liab, were  also  disposed  by  God  to  learn  ;  he  giving  them 
a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  sagacity  beyond  what 
was  natural  to  them. 

Even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  to  come  unto 
the  work  to  do  it."]  Yet  this  signifies,  they  had  also  a  natu- 
ral genius,  which  inclined  and  prompted  them  to  such  em- 
ployments. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  received  of  Moses  all  the  offerings 
wliich  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought  for  tlie  work  of  the 
sanctuary,  &c.]  Into  the  hands  of  all  these  artists,  Moses 
delivered  the  ofi"erings  that  had  been  made  ;  and  directed 
them  what  to  do  with  them. 

And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free-offerings  every  morn- 
ing.'] The  hearts  of  the  people  were  so  enlarged,  that  every 
day  they  brought  new  contributions  unto  Moses ;  who  sent 
them  (as  appears  by  the  next  verse)  to  the  workmen,  as 
soon  as  he  received  them. 

Ver.  4.  And  all  the  wise  men,  which  wrought  all  the  work 
of  tlie  sanctuary,  came  every  man  from  his  ivork  which  he 
made.}  After  they  had  continued  some  time  at  their  work, 
they  all  agreed  to  desist  awhile,  and  go  to  Moses,  to  let 
him  know  that  there  needed  no  further  offerings,  for  they 
had  sufficient  already ;  nay,  more  than  enough,  as  it  follows, 
vet.  5. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  The  people 
bring  much  more  tlian  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work, 
&c.]  A  wonderful  instance  of  integrity,  that  there  should 
not  be  one  man  found  among  them  (for  the  words  in  the 
Hebrew  are  very  emphatical,  isch,  isch  [man,  »ja7f],that  is, 
none  excepted)  who  was  inclined  to  purloin  any  thing  for 
his  own  proper  use:  but  by  common  consent,  they  left 
their  work,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  contributions.  A 
sign  they  were  men  endued  with  extraordinary  virtue,  as 
well  as  skill  in  their  employments. 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  gave  commandment.}  To  those  that  at- 
tended on  him ;  or  perhaps  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and 
the  rest. 

And  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp.} 
By  some  under  officers,  who,  it  is  likely,  were  wont  to  ex- 
ecute such  commands. 

Saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  work 
for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.}  It  seems  some  men  pre- 
pared and  made  ready  some  of  the  things  which  they  of- 
fered; as  the  women  spun  yarn  and  hair,  and  brought  them 
to  Moses.  For  it  was  not  hard  to  plane  boards  (for  in- 
stance) though  the  joining  them  together,  as  God  appointed, 
was  beyond  the  skill  of  common  people. 


Ver.  7.  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  sufficient,  &c.]  There 
were  materials  of  all  sorts,  for  every  thing  that  was  to  be 
made,  beyond  what  was  necessary. 

Ver.  8.  And  every  wise-hearted  man  among  them  that 
wrought  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  &c.]  They  began  first 
(as  was  but  fit)  with  the  house  of  God,  before  thqy  made 
the  furniture.  For  that  was  first  ordered  in  general  words, 
(xxv.  8.)  though  the  structure  of  it  be  not  directed  till  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter.  Where  every  thing  mentioned  in 
this  is  explained ;  and  therefore  there  will  need  no  more  to 
be  done  here ;  but  to  point  to  a  few  things  which  are  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Ver.  14.  He  made  curtains  of  goats'  hair  for  the  tent  over 
the  tabernacle.}  What  is  here  meant  by  tent,  see  xxxv.  11. 

Ver.  19.  He  made  a  covering  for  the  tent.}  This  curtain 
covered  the  tent,  as  the  curtain  of  which  the  tent  was  made 
covered  the  tabernacle.    (See  xxvi.  14.  xxxv.  11.) 

Of  ranis'  skins  died  red.}  The  particle  mem  here  is  cut  off 
before  skins ;  as  it  is  in  several  verses  of  this  chapter,  (8. 
34, 35.  and  others.) 

Covering  of  badgers' -skins.}  I  observed  on  xxvi.  14.  that 
tltacas  doth  not  signify  a  badger,  but  a  certain  colour,  and 
alleged  that  place  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  for  the  proof  of  it;  - 
where  God  setting  forth  his  kindness  to  Israel,  under  the 
figure  of  a  most  loving  husband,  who  denies  his  wife  no- 
thing, though  never  so  costly,  saith,  he  shod  her  with  tha- 
cas  ;  which  I  since  find  translated  by  an  anonymous  au- 
tlior,  with  purple  shoes. 
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An  this  chapter  Moses  gives  an  account  of  the  making 
of  all  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  with  such  exact- 
ness, as  he  describes  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  it- 
self, in  the  foregoing  chapter :  to  shew  that  God's  direc- 
tions about  the  making  every  thing  was  punctually  ob- 
served; nothing  being  omitted  or  added,  but  all  made  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  in  the  mount,  (xxv.  9. 40.)  In  which 
chapter  most  of  the  things  here  mentioned  are  explained ; 
and  there  needs  little  to  be  added  here, 

Ver.  1.  And  Bezaleel  made  tlie  ark  of  shittim-^ood,  &c.] 
Abarbinel  fancies,  that  though  other  things  were  made  by 
inferior  artificers,  whom  Bezaleel  directed;  yet  the  ark, 
because  of  its  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  above  all  other 
things,  was  made  by  him,  without  the  help  of  any  other. 
And  so  Rambam  also  ;  from  whence  the  Jews  commonly 
called  it  (as  Buxtorf  observes),  the  ark  of  Bezaleel.  But 
this  hath  no  good  foundation;  for  he  is  said  to  have  made 
also  every  thing  else  in  the  tabernacle ;  the  table,  and  all 
its  vessels :  in  short,  every  thing  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
and  in  the  next  also,  and  in  the  foregoing,  (ver.  10, 11,  &c.) 
He  therefore  is  said  to  have  made  the  ark,  &c.  because 
he  gave  directions  to  the  under  workmen,  and  saw  them 
make  it. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  made  the  table  of  shittim-wood,  &c.] 
Next  to  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubims  which 
belong  to  it,  the  table  and  the  vessels  appertaining  to  it 
were  the  principal  things  within  the  tabernacle.  See  xxv. 
23,  &c.  where  all  the  things  mentioned  between  this  verse 
and  the  seventeenth  are  explained. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  made  the  candlestick,  &c.]  The  orders 
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which  Moses  received  for  the  making  this,  thebranches  and 
the  lamps  thereof,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it,  are 
set  down  xxv.31, 32,&c.  which  Bezaleel  exactly  followed. 

Ver.  25.  He  made  the  incense-altar,  &c.]  This,  and  all 
that  follows  in  the  three  next  verses,  see  explained,  xxx. 
l.&c. 

Ver.  29.  And  he  made  the  holy  anointing  oil,  &c.]  See 
xxx.  31,  &c. 

And  the  pure  incense,  &c.]  See  xxx.  34,  &c. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1.  JLnD  he  made  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  &c.] 
Having  given  an  account  of  the  making  of  all  the  furniture 
of  the  house,  he  proceeds  to  shew  how  all  things  were  made 
without  doors  with  the  same  exactness,  according  to  the 
Divine  prescriptions.  All  which  Bezaleel  could  not  make 
with  his  own  hands ;  but  he  was  chief  director  in  these 
things  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Five  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  &c.]  See  xxvii.  1,  2, 
&c.  where  this,  and  the  six  following  verses  are  explained. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  &c.]  See  xxx. 
IS.  where  order  is  given  for  the  making  of  this  laver,  and 
its  situation  directed :  but  neither  there  nor  here  are  we 
told  the  figure  or  dimensions  of  it ;  but  have  a  particular 
remark,  in  this  place,  concerning  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  was  made,  in  the  following  words. 

Of  the  looking-glasses. "]  So  we  interpret  the  Hebrew  word 
maroth  ;  because  now  such  things  are  commonly  made  of 
glass :  but  anciently  o{ polished  brass:  which  they  looked 
upon  as  far  better  than  silver,  for  that  made  a  weaker  re- 
flection, as  Vitruvius  informs  us,  (lib.  vii.  cap.  3.)  And  the 
best  of  these  specula  were,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
made  at  Brundusium,  of  brass  and  tin  mixed  together,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  (lib.  xxxiii.  9.  xxxiv.  17.)  This  shews  the 
laver  was  made  of  the  finest  and  most  pure  brass. 

Of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  The  Hebrew  word 
Hattzobeoth  signifies  that  they  came  by  troops  to  make  this 
present  to  the  Lord.  And  the  LXX.  and  Chaldee  under- 
standing it  of  such  women  as  came  together  to  serve  God, 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  (for  there  is  the  same  word  used  in 
1  Sam.  ii.  22.)  most  interpreters  think,  they  that  made  this 
oblation  were  very  devout  women,  who  were  wont  to  spend 
much  time  at  the  tabernacle,  where  the  presence  of  God 
was.  For  Moses's  tent  served  instead  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  was  so  called,  till  this  tabernacle  was 
built,  (xxxiii..?,  &c.)  Thus  Aben  Ezra  also  observes,  upon 
these  words  ;  that  these  women  making  a  free-will  ofiering 
of  the  looking-glasses,  wherein  they  were  wont  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  their  faces,  and  to  dress  and  adorn  their  heads, 
it  seems  to  argue  their  very  religious  mind,  despising  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  delighting  far  more  in  the  service 
of  God. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  made  the  court,  &c.]  All  that  follows 
from  this  place  to  ver.  21.  is  explained  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter,  from  ver.  9.  to  ver.  20.  except  two  or  three 
words,  which  I  shall  here  take  notice  of. 

Ver.  17.  The  chapiters  of  silver.]  There  is  no  mention  of 
rashim  (chapiters)  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter ;  but  only 
ef  vauim  (or  hooks  J  which  were  of  silver,  ver.  10.  and  17. 


But  this  verse  shews  that  those  hooks  were  in  the  chapiters, 
or  heads  of  the  pillars,  out  of  ivhich  those  arose,  as  an  or- 
nament to  them. 

Ver.  18.  Atid  the  height  in  the  breadth,  &c.]  This  is  a 
Hebrew  phrase,  signifying  the  height  of  the  hanging  itself: 
whose  breadth,  when  it  lay  along,  was  called  its  heiglit  when 
it  was  hung  up.  And  that  wasj?t;e  cubits:  proportionable 
to  the  hangings  of  the  court,  which  was  five  cubits  high 
(xxvii.  18.) 

Ver.  21.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle,  even  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  testimony,  &c.]  Some  will  have  this  relate 
to  the  forenamed  things,  mentioned  in  this  and  in  the  fore- 
going chapters.  But  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  preface  to  the 
account  which  Moses  ordered  to  be  taken  of  all  the  gold 
silver,  and  brass  that  was  employed  in  building  of  the  ta- 
bernacle. Which  being  summed  up,  amounted  to  so  many 
talents  as  are  mentioned,  ver.  24,  &c. 

For  the  service  of  the  Levites.]  Rather,  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Levites;  whom  Moses  appointed  to  take  the  account  of 
all  the  expenses. 

Sy  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  son  to  Aaron  the  priest.]  Under 
the  conduct  of  Ithamar,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron;  whom 
he  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Levites,  in  taking  this 
account. 

Ver.  22.  And  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  made  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.]  Which  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
was  committed  into  the  hands  of  Bezaleel  (though  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  workmen,  xxxvi.  2,  3.)  as 
the  principal  person,  who  was  to  see  it  employed  in  making 
every  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Ver.  23.  And  with  him  was  Aholiab,  &c.]  Unto  whom 
God  joined  Aholiab  as  his  associate  in  so  great  an  under- 
taking; who  made  use  of  several  others,  whom  they  taught 
in  those  arts,  which  God,  by  an  extraordinary  inspiration, 
had  made  them  to  understand,  (xxxv.  30, 31.  34, 35.) 

Ver.  24.  All  the  gold  which  was  occupied  for  the  work, 
&c.]  About  the  ark,  the  table,  the  candlestick,  and  all  be- 
longing to  them,  (xxxvii.  2. 11.  17.  24.  26.)  and  about  the 
holy  garments  mentioned  xxxix.  5,  &c.  15.  25.  30. 

AVhat  was  not  employed  about  this  work  (for  the  people 
brought  more  than  enough,  xxxvi.  5.  7.)  it  is  very  probable 
was  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  for  sacred  uses,  as  there  should 
be  occasion. 

Twenty  and  nine  talents,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels.]  It  hath  been  noted  before,  that  a  shekel  is  near 
half-a-crown  of  our  money :  now  it  is  evident  (from  ver.  25, 
26.)  that  there  were  three  thousand  shekels  in  a  talent; 
so  that  a  talent  of  silver,  as  Dr.  Cumberland,  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  computes  it  (in  his  learned  treatise  of  Scrip- 
ture Weights  and  Measures,  chap.  4.)  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  some  odd 
pence,  in  our  money.  And  a  talent  of  gold  (reckoning 
gold  to  be  above  fourteen  times  in  value)  to  five  thousand 
and  seventy-six  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  tenpence. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbered  of  the 
congregation  was  a  hundred  talents,  arid  a  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  threescore  and  ff  teen  sitekels,  Sec]  There  being 
six  hundred  and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  that  offered  each  of  them  half  a  shekel  (as  the  next 
verse  tells  us),  they  make  three  hundred  and  one  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  shekels.  Which, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  talents,  with  one  thousand  seven 
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hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels  more,  demonstrates  that 
a  talent  contains  three  thousand  shekels.  For  no  number 
(as  the  same  learned  bishop  hath  shewn)  but  three  thou- 
sand, dividing  three  hundred  and  one  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  sevcnty-tive,  will  produce  a  hundred,  and  leave 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  remainder. 

Ver.  26.  A  bekah  for  every  man,  that  is,  half  a  shekel, 
&c.]  See  XXX.  13.  Some  may  possibly  think  it  unaccount- 
able, that  so  great  treasures  should  be  found  among  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert ;  and  especially  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  such  precious  stones,  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter,  ver.  10,  &c.  as  they  were  before,  xxviii.  17, 18, 
&c.  But  such  persons  should  consider,  that  their  ancestors 
were  very  great  men,  and  had  gathered  great  riches,  before 
they  came  into  Egypt;  where  Joseph,  it  is  likely,  left  them 
no  small  treasures :  and  though  Pharaoh  perhaps  squeezed 
them  (as  I  said  upon  chapter  the  first)  yet  they  preserved 
most  of  their  riches,  and  were  reimbursed  what  they  lost, 
by  what  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians.  From  whose 
dead  bodies  thrown  on  the  sea-shore,  we  may  well  suppose 
they  got  still  more ;  as  they  did  also  from  the  Amalekites, 
who  being  a  people  near  to  Arabia  (from  whence  a  great 
part  of  the  precious  stones  came),  we  may  likewise  suppose 
were  not  imfurnished  with  them.  And  besides  all  this, 
they  had  shittim-wood  good  store  in  the  wilderness ;  (as  I 
noted  chap.  XXV.)  and  some  of  the  Jews,  particularly  Abar- 
binel,  think  it  not  improbable,  that  they  traded  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  bordered  upon  the  wilderness, 
while  they  continued  in  it. 

Ver.  27.  And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  cast 
the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  &c.]  It  appears  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter,  that  there  were  just  a  hundred  of  these 
sockets,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God, 
(ver.  19. 21.  25.  32.)  To  the  making  of  every  one  of  which 
there  went  a  talent  of  silver. 

Ver.  28.  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy-five 
shekels,  he  made,  &c.]  A  hundred  talents  being  spent  in 
making  the  sockets,  the  remainder,  which  was  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels,  (ver.  25.)  was  laid 
out  upon  hooks,  and  chapiters,  and  fillets,  about  the  pillars. 
Which  make  up  the  whole  account  of  the  silver. 

Ver.  21).  And  the  brass  of  the  offering,  &c.]  This  verse 
gives  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  brass,  which  the  peo- 
ple offered ;  as  the  former  verses  of  the  gold  and  silver. 

Ver.  30.  And  therewith  lie  made  the  sockets  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  brazen  altar,  &c.]  This  verse  and 
the  next  gives  an  account  how  the  brass  was  employed, 
according  to  God's  order  beforementioned,  (xxvi.  37. 
xxvii.  2 — 4.) 

Ver.  31.  And  the  sockets  of  the  court,  &c.]  See  xxvii.  10. 
17 — 19.  Here  is  not  such  a  particular  account  given  upon 
what  things  the  gold  was  employed,  (but  only  in  general, 
in  all  the  work  of  the  holy  place,  ver.  24.)  because  all  things 
that  were  not  made  of  silver  and  brass  were  made  of  gold ; 
and  a  great  deal,  it  appears  by  the  next  chapters,  was  em- 
ployed in  making  Aaron's  glorious  attire. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Ver.  1.  .And  of  the  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet  1  These 
artificers  proceeded,  in  the  most  natural  order,  to  make  all 
that  God  commanded.  For,  first,  they  made  the  house  itself, 
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in  which  he  was  to  dwell,  (chap,  xxxvi.)  then  all  the  fur- 
niture belonging  to  it,  (chap,  xxxvii.)  and  then  the  outward 
court,  and  all  that  was  therein,  (chap,  xxxviii.)  and  now 
Moses  relates  how  they  made  the  priestly  garments,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  minister  to  God  in  this  house. 

They  made.]  This  shews  how  all  that  goes  before  (where 
it  is  said  he  made)  is  to  be  interpreted.  Bezalecl  and  Aho- 
liab,  and  all  that  were  employed  under  them,  had  a  hand 
(as  we  speak)  in  these  garments ;  the  principal  artists  di- 
recting, and  the  rest  working  all  that  is  here  mentioned. 

Clothes  of  service.^  To  be  put  on  when  they  ministered 
unto  God,  in  the  priest's  office,  (xxviii.  4.  xxx.  10.  xxxv. 
19.)  not  to  be  worn  abroad,  but  only  in  the  sanctuary.  As 
Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  p.  145. 
where  he  looks  upon  the  following  words,  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  place  (or,  to  serve  in  the  sanctuary),  as  determin- 
ing them  to  be  used  here,  and  no  where  else. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  made  the  ephod,  &c.]  Gave  direction 
for  the  making  it  of  such  materials  as  here  follow.  (See 
xxviii.  6,  &c.) 

Ver.  3.  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  &c.J 
The  under  workmen,  by  Bezaleel's  direction,  did  first  beat 
the  gold  into  very  thin  plates,  and  then  slice  them  into 
wires,  or  small  threads  of  gold.  For  in  those  days  they  had 
not  the  art  which  we  have  now,  of  drawing  a  piece  of  gold 
into  round  wires  or  threads  of  what  length  we  please ;  but, 
as  Moses  here  describes  it,  they  beat  it  first  into  broad  thin 
plates,  and  then  cut  off  lesser  and  narrower  wires  (as  we 
call  them),  which  were  not  round,  but  of  a  very  small 
breadth ;  which  they  wove  with  the  other  materials  here 
mentioned.  But  nothing  is  here  said  of  silver  thus  wrought ; 
for  they  had  not  the  art  of  weaving  silver  in  this  manner, 
in  ancient  times,  as  Salmasius  observes  upon  Vopiscus, 
in  the  life  of  Aurelian ;  in  whose  days  the  art  of  making 
silver  into  threads,  and  weaving  it  with  their  garments,  was 
not  known ;  but  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
Greek  emperors. 

To  work  it  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  &c.]  The  manner  of 
it  was  thus  (as  Maimonides  saith):  "  They  took  one  thread 
of  wire  of  gold,  and  joined  it  with  six  threads  of  blue,  and 
twisted  all  seven  into  one.  And  so  they  mingled  the  like 
thread  of  gold  with  six  of  purple ;  and  another  with  six 
oi scarlet;  and  another. with  six  of_^«e  linen:  so  that  there 
were  twenty-eight  threads  in  all."  Which  R.  Solomon  Jar- 
chi  expresses  thus  upon  xxviii.  8.  These  five  kinds  (blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold)  were  twisted  into  one 
thread.  For  the  gold  being  stretched  into  a  thin  plate,  and 
threads  cut  out  of  it,  they  weaved  a  thread  of  gold  with  six 
threads  of  blue  (and  so  they  did  with  the  rest),  after  which 
they  twisted  all  these  threads  into  one.  (See  Joh.  Braunius 
de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  J7.  n.  26.) 

Cunning  work.}  See  xxviii.  6, 

Ver.  4,  5.]  See  xxviii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  6.  They  wrought  onyx-stones. 1  See  xxviii.  9. 

Ver.  7.  For  a  memorial.]  See  xxviii.  12. 

Ver.  8.  He  made  the  breast-plate,  &c.]  See  this  explained, 
and  all  that  follows  to  ver.  22.  in  xxviii.  15,  16,  &c.  only 
observe,  that  there  is  not  a  word  here  said  of  his  making 
urim  and  thummim :  which  confirms  what  I  said  there,  that 
they  were  not  distinct  things  from  the  precious  stones  in 
the  breast-plate. 

Ver.  22.   And  they  made  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  &c.] 
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See  this  and  the  two  following  verses  explained,  xxviii. 
31—33. 

Ver.  24.  And  Iwiued  linen.]  In  the  Hebrew  ther§  is  only 
the  word  twined:  but  tl»e  Masora  rightly  observes,  that 
schesch  is  to  be  understood ;  whicli  we  have  therefore  justly 
supplied  in  the  word  linen.    And  so  the  LXX. 

Ver.  25.  Bellji  of  pure  gold,  &c.]  See  xxviii.  33, 34.  where 
this  and  the  next  verse  are  explained. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  made  coats  of  fine  linen.]  Coats  were 
ordered  to  be  made  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,  xxviii.  40. 
but  the  matter  of  them  not  mentioned :  which  is  here  there- 
fore ordered  to  be  of  ^ne  linen.  For  white  garments,  being 
pure,  bright,  unmixed,  and  also  splendid  and  stately  (for 
anciently  the  greatest  persons  were  so  clothed,  as  appears 
by  Joseph,  when  he  was  honourably  arrayed  by  Pharaoh, 
Gen.  xli.  42.)  were  used  by  all  nations  in  the  service  of 
God.  And  what  was  most  suitable  to  nature,  God  thought 
fit  to  continue  in  his  service,  though  used  perhaps  by  idola- 
ters before  this  time.  Only  his  priests  wore  these  garments 
no  where  but  in  the  sanctuary ;  whereas  the  priests  of  Isis 
(for  instance)  went  every  where  clothed  in  white. 

Of  woven  work.]  Not  sewed  with  a  needle ;  for  such 
coats  may  be  made  without  any  seam  ;  and  Braunius  hath 
shewn  the  manner  of  weaving  them,  lib.  i.  de  Vestitu  Sa- 
cerdot.  Hebr.  cap.  16. 

Ver.  28.  Mitre  of  fine  linen.]  See  xxviii.  39.  And  of  bon- 
nets and  breeches.     (See  there,  ver.  40.  42.) 

Ver.  29.  And  a  girdle  of  fine  twined  linen,  &c.]  See  xxviii. 
39. 

Ver.  30.  And  they  made,  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown.]  See 
xxviii.  36.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  priests, 
both  men  and  women,  among  the  gentiles,  had  ordinarily 
the  epithet  of  orti^avo^opot,  from  the  crowns  they  wore  upon 
their  heads  ;  which  were  sometimes  of  gold,  sometimes  of 
laurel.    (See  Cuperus,  in  his  Harpocrates,  p.  137.) 

Ver.  31.  A  lace  of  blue,  &c.]  See  xxviii.  37. 

Ver.  32.  Thus  ivas  all  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  finished,  &c.]  Every  thing  belonging 
to  the  house  of  God  (which  he  commanded  Moses  to  make) 
was  completed  exactly  according  to  his  directions:  though 
they  were  not  yet  set  in  their  place,  which  God  orders  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Tabernacle  of  the  tent,  &c.]  See  xl.  2. 

And  all  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  tlie 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they.^  This  hath  a  more 
particular  respect  to  the  workmen ;  yet  all  the  materials 
being  brought  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they  are  also 
comprehended  in  this  expression. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  brought  the  tabernacle  unto  Moses,  tlie 
tent,  and  all  its  furniture,  &c.]  In  this  and  the  following 
verses  he  makes  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  particulars, 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter :  which  they  brought  to 
Moses,  that  they  might  see  whether  tliey  were  made  ac- 
cording to  his  order.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation, or  the  heads  of  them,  accompanied  Bezaleel  and 
the  other  artificers,  when  they  brought  these  things  to  jy^oses 
for  his  approbation. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  covering  of  the  rams'  skins,  &c.]  Of  this 
covering,  and  of  the  next,  see  xxvi.  14.  xxxvi.  19. 

And  the  veil  of  the  covering.]  See  xxvi.  3(). 

Ver,  37.  TTie  pure  candlestick.]  Of  pure  gold,  as  we  read 
XXV. 31.  xxxvii.  17. 


Ver.  42.  So  the  children  of  Israel  made  all  the  work.] 
Here  again  the  whole  body  of  th  people  are  said  to  have 
made  all  the  work  forementioned,  (see  ver.  37.)  because 
they  contributed  to  it,  and  also  helped  to  prepare  some 
materials  for  the  workmen,  (xxxv.  25.  xxxvi.  6.) 

Ver.  43.  And  Moses  did  look  upon  the  work.]  Took  a  so- 
lemn view  of  it ;  and  examined  it  carefully  whether  it  was 
performed  according  to  the  order  they  had  received. 

And  behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord  commanded.] 
This  is  the  tenth  time  that  Moses,  in  this  one  chapter,  saith 
all  was  done  as  the  Lord  commanded,  ver.  1,  5.  7.  21.  26. 
29.  31,  32.  42.  and  here  in  this  last  verse ;  to  shew  how 
exact  they  were  in  their  obedience  ;  and  that  nothing  was 
done  according  to  their  own  reason  and  opinion,  but  all 
according  to  the  Divine  precept,  without  addition  or  der 
traction.  They  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  Sepher  Cos- 
ri,  (par.  iii.  n.  23.)  who  well  observes,  that  all  was  done  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  two  things,  which  are  the  pillars 
of  the  law :  the  one  is,  that  the  law  is  from  God,-  and  the 
other,  that  it  be"  accepted  by  the  church  with  a  faithful 
heart.  And  thus  was  the  tabernacle  ordered  by  the  Divine 
precept ;  and  it  was  made  by  the  whole  church  or  congre- 
gation, (xxv.  2.) 

And  Moses  blessed  them.]  Both  the  workmen,  who  had 
done  their  work  faithfully  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  contributed  the  materials,  and  also  now,  together  with 
Bezaleel  and  the  rest  of  the  artificers,  presented  the  whole 
to  him. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Ver.  1.  J3.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
he  had  taken  a  survey  of  all  the  work  beforementioned, 
God  gave  him  the  following  command,  in  the  latter  end  (ii 
is  probable)  of  the  twelfth  month. 

Ver.  2.  Ontlw  first  day  of  tlie  first  month.]  Of  the  second 
year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  (ver.  17.)  which  was 
a  complete  year  (within  fourteen  days)  after  that  great 
deliverance. 

Shalt  thou  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation.] This  is  a  full  description  of  the  place,  which  was 
made  for  a  habitation  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  (xxv.  8.)  and 
therefore  called  mischchan,  which  we  translate  tabernacle, 
but  properly  signifies  a  dwelling.  It  was  a  moveable  house, 
to  be  set  up  and  taken  down  as  there  was  occasion ;  and 
therefore  called  oliel,  a  tent ;  such  as  shepherds  dwell  in, 
(Gen.  iv.  24.  See  xxix.  11.  of  this  book.)  Or,  the  word 
tabernacle  may  be  thought  to  signify,  the  inward  part  of 
this  house ;  as  tent,  the  outward  part,  which  covered  the  in- 
ward.   (See  ver.  17.  19.  29.) 

Why  it  is  called  ohel  moed  [the  tent  of  the  congregation] 
see  xxix.  44. 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shall  put  therein  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony.] This  was  the  principal  end  of  building  this  house, 
that  God  (as  was  said  before)  might  dwell  among  tliem ; 
and  his  residence  was  over  this  ark.  Which  therefore  is 
ordered,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  brought  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  prepared  for  it  as  soon  as  the  house  was  erected. 
Why  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  see  xxvi.  20,  21. 

And  cover  the  ark  with  the  veil.]  Which  hung  before  it ; 
that  nobody  (not  the  priests  themselves)  might  see  it 
(xxvi.  33.) 
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Ver.  4.  And  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  &c.]  When  the 
ark  was  placed  in  the  holiest  of  all,  then  the  table,  with  all 
belonging  unto  it,  and  the  candlestick  (whose  lamps  were 
to  be  lighted)  are  ordered  to  be  set  in  the  sanctuary,  which 
was  divided  by  the  veil  from  the  other,  (xxvi.  35.) 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  gold  for  the  in- 
cense before  the  ark  of  the  testimony.]  See  xxx.  6. 

And  put  the  hangings  of  the  door  to  the  tabernacle.] 
See  xxvi.  36, 37.  This  is  ordered  to  be  hung  up,  when  the 
table,  candlestick,  and  altar  of  incense,  were  put  into  the 
holy  place,  because  there  were  no  more  things  but  these 
three  to  be  there. 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
&c.]  In  this  and  the  two  following  verses,  he  is  ordered  to 
place  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  laver,  as  he  had 
been  before  directed,  (xxx.  18.)  and  to  set  up  the  outward 
court,  and  the  hanging  at  the  gate  of  it,  in  order  to  place 
the  altar  and  the  laver  there,  (xxvii.  9,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil.]  Men- 
tioned xxx.  23,  &c.  Every  thing  being  disposed  in  its 
proper  place,  now  follows  their  consecration.  For  they 
were  not  consecrated  separately,  before  the  house  was 
erected,  and  its  furniture  brought  in:  but  after  every  thing 
was  set  in  the  order  which  God  appointed. 

And  anoint  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  is  therein,  &c.] 
As  was  before  directed,  and  now  ordered  to  be  put  in 
execution,  xxx.  2G — 29.  where  this  and  the  two  following 
verses  are  explained. 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.]  The  laver  being  sanctified,  (ver. 
11.)  many  think  that  the  sanctiiication  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (i.  e.  their  separation  to  their  oflSce)  began  in  their 
being  washed  with  water.  But  I  look  upon  this  as  a  mis- 
take, there  being  a  washing  prescribed,  before  the  laver 
was  ordered,  (xxix.  4.)  where  they  were  to  wash  only  when 
they  went  in  to  minister,  (xxx.  19 — 21 .) 

Ver.  13.  And  thou  shalt  put  upon  Aaron  the  holy  gar- 
ments.] Mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter. 

And  anoint  and  sanctify  him,  &c.]  See  xxx.  30, 31. 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons  and  clothe  them 
with  coats.]  See  xxvii.  40,  41. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  their 
father.]  See  concerning  this  xxix.  7.  where  both  their 
anointing  and  their  father's  is  explained. 

For  their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood, &c.]  Not  only  consecrate  them  to  the  priest's  office 
as  long  as  they  live ;  but  consecrate  their  posterity  also, 
who  shall  need  no  other  anointing  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions :  but  minister  to  God  by  virtue  of  this  anointing,  as 
long  as  that  priesthood  lasted.  So  the  Hebrews  interpret 
it.  None  of  them  needed  in  aftertimes,  saith  R.  Levi  ben 
Gersom  (upon  1  Kings  i.)  to  be  anointed,  but  only  the 
high-priest;  whose  successors  were  to  be  anointed,  as  they 
gather  from  Levit.  vi.  22.  "  The  priest  of  his  sons,  who 
shall  be  anointed  in  his  stead,"  &c.  (See  Selden  de  Suc- 
cession, in  Pontificat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  1(>.  Thus  did  Moses;  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  him,  so  did  he.']  He  took  the  same  care  in 
erecting  the  tabernacle,  and  disposing  every  thing  in  its 
place,  that  the  workmen  had  done  in  making  all  things  ac- 
cording to  God's  mind,  (xxxix.  43.) 

Ver.  17, 18,  &c.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  first  month. 


&c.]  This  and  the  following  verses  to  ver.  34.  give  an 
account  of  the  execution  of  what  God  commanded,  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  chapter.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
solve, whether  every  thing  was  executed  at  this  very  time, 
or  no.  For  full  understanding  of  which,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  diligently  the  order  wherein  God  requires  all 
the  foregoing  commands  to  be  performed.  And  first  he 
bids  him  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  put  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  it  in  its  place,  ver.  2,  3.  and  so  forward  to  ver.  9. 
And  next,  to  consecrate  it,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  with 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  its  vessels,  &c.  (ver.  9 — 11.) 
And  then  to  proceed  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
(ver.  12 — 15.)  Now  it  is  expressly  here  affirmed,  that 
Moses  did  perform  the  first  of  these,  that  is,  set  up  the  ta- 
bernacle, and  put  every  thing  appertaining  to  it  in  its  right 
place,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  At  which  time  we 
must  suppose  also  he  began  to  consecrate  it,  and  spent 
seven  days  in  the  consecration  of  it  and  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  as  is  appointed  xxix.  37.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  determine,  when  he  consecrated  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
as  he  is  here  required,  in  which  seven  days  were  also 
spent,  as  we  read  Lev.  viii.  Some  think  there  were  but 
seven  days  in  all  set  apart  for  this  work,  and  consequently 
they  were  consecrated  together.  So  Torniellus  in  his  An- 
nals, and  Abulensis  before  him,  who  follow  Seder  01am 
and  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  of  this  opinion.  The 
ground  of  which  is,  that  the  tabernacle  being  erected  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  beforementioned,  and  its  conse- 
cration finished  on  the  eighth,  there  was  a  solemn  Passover 
kept  upon  the  fifteenth,  (Numb.  ix.  1,  2,  &c.)  which  could 
not  be  held,  they  suppose,  unless  there  were  priests  to 
offer  the  Passover :  who  therefore  were  consecrated  at  the 
same  time  with  the  tabernacle ;  because  on  the  eighth  day 
another  business  began,  which  was  the  offering  made  by 
the  princes  of  the  tribes,  every  one  in  their  day,  (Numb, 
vii.  1.)  But  the  principal  ground  is,  that,  in  Lev.  viii.  10, 
11,  &c.  Moses  speaks  of  the  anointing  (i.  e.  consecrating) 
the  altar,  and  of  consecrating  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  done 
both  at  the  same  time.  But  there  is  a  weighty  objection 
against  all  this;  which  is,  that  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  there  were  three  sacrifices  offered  upon  the 
altar,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  another  for  a  burnt-offering, 
and  the  ram  of  consecration  for  a  peace-ofi"ering,  (Lev.  viii. 
4.  18.  22.)  None  of  which  could  be  acceptable  for  their 
sanctification,  till  the  altar  itself  was  made  holy.  And 
therefore  the  seven  days  appointed  for  that  purpose  were 
ended,  before  the  consecration  of  the  priests  began,  which 
continued  seven  days  more ;  and  then  the  next  day  was 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Which  was  famous  on  a 
double  account ;  first,  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread;  and  then  it  was  the  octaves  of  the  conse- 
cration. And  this  appears  more  plainly  from  Lev.  i.  1 
where  we  find  the  following  commands  were  given  to  Moses 
out  of  the  tabernacle  by  the  Divine  Majesty;  whc*  there- 
fore dwelt  there,  when  he  commanded  the  priest  to  be 
consecrated,  which  he  did  not  till  the  tabernacle  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  be  his  habitation.  There  the 
priests  also  are  commanded  to  abide  during  the  seven 
days  of  their  consecration,  (Lev.  viii.  ^33.)  which  shews 
that  all  things  belonging  to  its  sanctification  were  finished, 
before  their  consecration  began.     As  to  that  which  is 
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alleged  from  Lev.  viii.  10,  11,  &c.  I  shall  consider  it 
there. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  over  the  taber- 
nacle.'] The  ohel,  which  we  translate  tent,  sometimes  signi- 
fies the  whole  house  of  God,  (see  ver.  19.)  but  here  only  the 
external  part  of  it,  which  covered  that  wliich  was  properly 
caUed  mischchan  [the  tabernacle.]  Which  Moses  having 
erected  with  all  its  sockets,  boards,  bars,  and  pillars,  ver. 
18.  (and  hung  it,  we  must  suppose,  with  the  inward  hang- 
ings, which  were  the  richest),  he  spread  abroad  over  tliem 
the  curtains  of  goats'  hair,  called  the  tent,(xx\i.  11.)  to  be 
a  covering  over  the  tabernacle,  (xxvi.  T.'xxxvi.  14.19.) 
So  the  tabernacle  was  a  house  within  a  house,  inclosed 
with  strong  walls  (as  we  call  them)  to  secure  it  from  the 
injury  of  the  weather. 

And  put  the  covering  of  tlie  tent  upon  it.]  Mentioned  in 
xxvi.  14. 

:  Ver.  20.  And  he  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the  ark.] 
The  two  tables  of  stone,  as  he  had  been  commanded,  xxv. 
16.  which  be  mentions  again  in  the  repetition  of  the  law, 
(Deut.  X.  5.)  Hence  the  ark  is  called  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant or  testimony,  in  the  next  verse,  and  ver,  3.  of  this 
chapter. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  brought  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle.]  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  placed  the  ark,  after  it  was  made, 
in  his  own  tent,  which  for  the  present  was  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  had  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
it,  (xxxiii.  7.  9.)  but  now  he  brought  it  into  this  tabernacle, 
which  by  God's  order  was  prepared  for  it. 

And  set  up  the  veil  of  the  covering,  &c.]  See  ver.  3. 

Ver.  22.  And  he  put  the  table  in  tlie  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion.] Here  the  whole  house  is  called  the  oliel  (or  tent),  as 
I  observed  upon  ver.  19.  But  immediately  the  word  miscli- 
chan  (which  we  translate  tabernacle)  is  used,  as  tlie  most 
proper  expression  for  the  inside  of  the  house,  as  the  other 
most  properly  denotes  the  outside  of  it.  All  is  made  more 
clear  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse;  where  we  read  that  the 
cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  that  is,  the  out- 
side of  the  house ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  ta- 
bernacle within.  Though  afterward,  (ver.  38.)  the  cloud  is 
said  to  be  upon  the  tabernacle,  as  (ver.  36.)  it  is  said  to  be 
over  the  tabernacle,  because  it  was  over  the  tent  which 
covered  it. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  lighted  the  lamps  before  tlie  Lord,  &c.] 
in  this,  and  all  that  follows,  of  burning  sweet  incense,  (ver. 
27.)  offering  the  burnt-offering  and  meat-offering,  (ver.  29.) 
Moses  acted  as  a  priest,  appointed  by  an  extraordinary 
commission  from  God,  only  for  this  time ;  that  he  might 
consecrate  the  house  of  God,  and  the  priests  that  were  to 
minister  therein  ;  which  being  done,  his  priesthood  ceased. 
And  ho  did  all  that  is  mentioned  in  these  verses,  when  the 
tabernacle  was  consecrated,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  it ;  testifying  the  Divine  presence  to  b*;  there. 

Ver.  31.  And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  washed 
their  hands,  &c.]  This  shews  that  Moses  acted  now  as  a 
priest,  and  therefore  washed  himself  before  he  went  to  sa- 
crifice at  the  altar,  as  the  priests  afterward  were  always 
bound  to  do,  (xxx.  19 — 21.)  But  it  must  be  understood,  tliat 
neither  tliis  washing  here  spoken  of,  nor  his  offering  sacri- 
fice, mentioned  ver.  29.  was  till  some  days  after  this.  (See 
ver.  17.) 

Ver.  33   So  Moses  finished  the  work.]  And  then  anointed 


the  tabernacle,  and  all  contained  in  it,  according  to  God's 
order,  (ver.  9 — 11.)  The  execution  of  which,  though  now 
not  here  mentioned  in  so  many  words,  is  expressly  said  to 
be  on  the  same  day  that  he  had  completely  set  up  the  ta- 
bernacle, (Numb.  vii.  1.) 

Ver.  34.  Tlien  a  cloud  (or,  then  the  cloud)  covered  the 
tent  of  the  congregation.]  After  it  was  anointed  and  sancti- 
fied for  the  Divine  residence  (and  the  princes,  perhaps,  had 
also  finished  that  large  offering  which  we  read.  Numb.  vii. 
was  made  on  this  day),  God  was  pleased  to  fill  this  place 
with  his  glorious  presence.  For  the  cloudy  pillar,  which 
descended  upon  Moses's  tent,  and  stood  there  before  the 
door  of  it,  (xxxiii.  9.)  removed  now  from  thence,  and  came 
hither ;  not  standing  at  the  door  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  pillar, 
but  spreading  itself  all  over  the  outside  of  the  tabernacle, 
so  that  it  was  covered  with  it,  as  we  read  also  Numb.  ix.  15. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.]  See 
ver.  22.  What  God  promised,  (xxv.  8.  22.)  he  now  per- 
formed, notwithstanding  their  revolt  from  him,  by  worship- 
ping tlie  golden  calf.  Which  made  him  withdraw  himself 
from  them,  (xxxiii.  7,&c.)  till,  upon  Moses's  earnest  inter- 
cession for  them,  and  their  repentance,  he  graciously  con- 
sented to  return  to  them,  and  abide  among  them,  (ver.  14, 
15,  &c.)  As  he  now  did  by  settling  his  glorious  presence  in 
this  tabernacle,  which  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  them. 
For,  whereas  the  other  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  removed 
a  mile  or  two  from  their  camp,  (xxxiii.  7.)  this  tabernacle 
was  pitched  (a  month  after  this.  Numb.  i.  1.)  in  the  midst 
of  their  camps,  as  we  read  Numb.  ii.  2.  17. 

Ver.  35.  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation.]  For  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  so  bright 
and  so  strong,  beyond  all  that  it  had  ever  done,  that  no  eye 
could  look  upon  it.  And  it  filled  not  only  the  most  holy 
place,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  tabernacle ;  so  that  he 
durst  not  adventure  to  come  within  it  till  he  was  called, 
(Lev.  i.  1.)  After  which  time  he  seems  to  have  had  liberty 
to  go  in  unto  God  when  he  pleased,  (Numb.  vii.  89.  ix.  8, 9.) 
For  after  this  great  day,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  retired  into 
the  most  holy  place,  within  the  veil ;  and  resided  constantly 
there,  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony :  from  whence  he  spake 
to  Moses,  when  he  came  to  consult  him  in  the  holy  place. 
(See  the  forementioned  Numb.  vii.  89.)  Whence  he  is  said 
to  dwell  between  the  cherubims;  though,  on  some  occasions, 
this  glory  appeared  without  upon  the  tabernacle,  (but  over 
the  ark,  it  is  likely,  Numb.  xvi.  42.)  And  so  perhaps  it  did, 
(xi.  17.  25.)  and  sometimes  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
(Deut.  xxxi.  14,  15.) 

Because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  house.]  The  cloud  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
were  not  two  different  things ;  but  one  and  the  same,  as  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  w  ere.  For  outwardly  it  was  a  cloud, 
and  inwardly  a  fire :  and,  accordingly,  here  the  external 
part  of  it  covered  the  tabernacle  without ;  while  the  inter- 
nal part  shone  in  full  glory  within  the  house.  Thus  it  was 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  is  said  to  "  draw  near  to 
the  thick  darkness  where  God  was,"  (xx.  21.)  that  is,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  in  that  thick  darkness.  And  so  we 
read  before,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
cloud,"  (xvi.  10.)  And  so  those  words  are  to  be  interpreted, 
xxiv.  16.  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (that  is,  covered  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  not  the  mount)  six  days."  After  which,  on  tlie 
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seventh  day,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  broke  through  it,  and 
appeared  like  devouring  fire,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
(ver.  17.) 

Ver.  36.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the 
tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  their  jour- 
neys.'] That  is,  the  Lord  {whose  glorious  presence  was  in 
this  cloud)  led  and  conducted  them  in  all  their  removals. 
And  therefore  they  are  said  to  have  journeyed  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord :  because  when  the  cloud  (wherein 
the  Lord  was)  was  taken  up,  then  they  journeyed,  (Numb. 
ix.  17, 18.  20.  23.) 

Ver.  37.  But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up,  then  they 
journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  wets  taken  up.]  They  were 
wholly  governed  by  its  motions,  and  followed  its  direc- 
tions. 

Ver.  38.  For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord.]  So  it  is  called  also 
jn  Numb.  x.  34.  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  in  it. 

Was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day.]  And  so  it  was  by 
night,  but  then  had  another  appearance,  as  it  here  follows. 

And  fire  was  on  it  by  night.]  The  fire  and  the  cloud  (as  I 


said  ver.  35.)  were  not  different  things;  but  the  same  pillar 
which  was  dark  by  day,  when  there  was  no  need  of  light, 
shone  like  fire  by  night,  when  the  dark  part  of  it  could  not 
be  seen,  to  lead  and  conduct  them.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
like  a  cloud  by  day,  and  turned  the  light  side  to  them  (which 
was  as  bright  as  fire)  by  night,  that  they  might  march,  if 
there  were  occasion,  by  its  direction,  both  day  and  night. 
And  thus  it  is  described,  xiii.  21,  22.  Numb.  ix.  15,  16, 
&c.  And  so  this  verse  may  be  translated,  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  was  [bo] 
in  it  (i.  e.  in  the  cloud)  by  night.  For  so  they  are  elsewhere 
described,  as  one  within  the  other :  (Deut.  v.  22.)  "  The 
Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness." 

In  the  sight  of  all  the  children  of  Israel,  throughout  all 
their  journeys.]  The  whole  congregation  had  constantly 
this  comfortable  token  of  God's  presence  among  them,  by 
the  cloud  in  the  day-time,  and  fire  in  the  night :  which  never 
left  them  all  the  time  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  but 
brought  them  to  Canaan. 
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X  HE  Greeks  and  Latins  give  it  this  name  of  Leviticus, 
not  because  it  treats  of  the  ministry  of  the  Levites,  pro- 
perly so  called  (of  which  the  book  of  Numbers  gives 
a  fuller  account  than  this  book  doth),  but  because  it  con- 
tains the  laws  about  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  consisting 
principally  in  various  sacrifices;  the  charge  of  which  was 
committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite,  (as  he  is  called  Exod.  iv. 
14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  had  the  office  of  priesthood 
in  the  tribe  of  Levi :  which  the  apostle  therefore  calls  a 
Levitical priesthood,  Heb.  vii.  11. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses.]  That  is,  bade 
him  draw  near,  and  not  be  afraid,  because  of  the  glory  of 
that  light  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xl.  35.)  For 
this  is  a  word  of  love,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  speak ;  who 
observe,  that  God  is  not  said  to  call  the  prophets  of  the 
gentiles;  but  we  only  read  that  God  jikar,  met  Balaam: 
not  jikra,  called  to  him,  as  he  did  here  to  Moses.  Who, 
as  Procopius  Gazaeus  hath  well  observed  upon  this  word, 
appointed  no  service  of  God,  in  his  house  which  he  had 
lately  erected,  without  his  order:  whereas  the  worship 
performed  in  the  honour  of  demons,  was  without  any 
authority  from  him.     Nay,  there  were  magical  operations 


in  it,  and  invocation  of  demons ;  and  certain  tacit  obliga- 
tions which  their  priests  contracted  with  them.  For  which 
he  produces  Porphyry  as  a  witness. 

And  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tabernacle.]  Hitherto  he 
had  spoken  to  him  out  of  heaven,  or  out  of  a  cloud ;  but 
now  out  of  his  own  house.  Into  which,  it  is  not  here  said 
he  bade  him  come  (as  he  did  afterwards  when  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  dwelt  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  over  the 
ark),  but  he  stood,  it  is  likely,  without  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, till  the  sacrifices  were  appointed  (as  it  here  fol- 
lows), and  the  high-priest  entered  into  it  with  the  blood  of 
expiation.  I  can  find  no  time  in  which  this  can  so  proba- 
bly be  supposed  to  have  been  done,  as  immediately  after  the 
consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  as  soon  as  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  entered  into  it.  And  so  I  find  Hesychius  understood 
it,  who,  observing  this  book  to  begin  with  the  word  And, 
which  is  a  conjunction  used  to  join  what  follows  with  that 
which  goes  before,  thence  concludes,  that  the  beginning  of 
this  book  is  knit  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last ;  and  conse- 
quently what  is  here  related  was  spoken  to  Moses  on  the 
same  day  he  had  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  it.  When  Moses  might  well  think  (as  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it),  that  if  Mount  Sinai  was  so 
exalted  by  the  Divine  presence  there  for  a  short  space, 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  approach  it,  much  less  come 
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up  into  it,  till  God  commanded  him ;  he  had  much  more 
reason  not  to  go  into  the  tjibernacle,  which  was  sanctified 
to  be  God's  dwelling-place  for  ever,  till  God  called  to  him 
by  a  voice  from  his  presence :  nay,  he  durst  not  so  |much 
as  come  near  the  door,  where  I  suppose  he  now  stood, 
without  a  particular  direction  from  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  The  tabernacle  being  erected,  it  was  fit,  in  the  next 
place,  to  appoint  the  service  that  should  be  performed  in 
It:  which  consisted  in  such  sacrifices  as  are  here  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
natural  order,  in  setting  down  the  laws  delivered  by  Moses, 
than  this  which  is  here  observed. 

If  any  man  of  you  bring.]  It  is  the  observation  of  Kim- 
chi,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  laws  about  sacrifices, 
God  doth  not  require  them  to  offer  any,  but  only  supposes 
they  would  ;  having  been  long  accustomed  to  it,  as  all  the 
world  then  was.  To  this  he  applies  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah, vii.  21.  and  teikes  it  for  an  indication,  that  otherwise 
God  would  not  have  given  so  many  laws  concerning  sacri- 
fices, but  only  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  world  ; 
which  could  not  then  have  been  quite  broken,  without  the 
hazard  of  a  revolt  from  him.  And  therefore  they  are  di- 
rected to  the  right  object,  the  eternal  God ;  and  limited  to 
such  things  as  were  most  agreeable  to  human  nature. 

An  offering  unto  the  Lord.]  The  Hebrew  word  korban, 
which  we  translate  an  offering,  and  the  Greeks  translate  a 
gift,  is  larger  than  zebach,  which  we  translate  a  sacrifice. 
For,  as  Abarbinel  observes  in  his  preface  to  this  book, 
though  every  sacrifice  was  an  offering,  yet  every  offering 
was  not  a  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  being  an  offering  that  was 
slain ;  but  there  were  several  offerings  of  inanimate  things 
(as  those  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter 
of  this  book),  which  therefore  were  not  properly  sacrifices ; 
but  were  accepted  of  God  as  much  as  the  offering  of  beasts, 
when  they  had  nothing  better  to  give.  And  therefore  the 
same  Abarbinel  will  have  the  name  of  korban  to  be  given 
to  these  offerings,  because  thereby  men  approached  to  God. 
For  it  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  draw  near  : 
from  whence  he  thinks  those  words  in  Deuteronomy,  iv.  7. 
"  What  nation  is  there  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,"  &c. 

Ye  shall  bring.]  He  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  say 
some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  (who  have  accurately  con- 
sidered these  things),  to  shew  that  two  men  might  join  to- 
gether to  offer  one  thing. 

Your  offering  of  the  cattle.]  I  do  not  know  what  ground 
Maimonides  had  to  assert,  in  his  More  Nevochim,  (par. 
iii.  cap.  46.)  that  the  heathen  in  those  days  had  brute  beasts 
in  great  veneration,  and  would  not  kill  them  (for  it  is  no 
argument  there  was  such  a  superstition  in  Moses's  time, 
because  there  were  people  in  the  days  of  Maimonides,  as 
there  are  now,  who  were  possessed  with  such  opinions). 
But  he  thinks  God  intended  to  destroy  this  false  persua- 
sion, by  requiring  the  Jews  to  offer  such  beasts  as  are  here 
mentioned  ;  that  what  the  heathen  thought  it  a  great  sin  to 
kill,  might  be  offered  to  God,  and  thereby  men's  sin  be  ex- 
piated. By  this  means,  saith  he,  men's  evil  opinions, 
which  are  the  diseases  and  ulcers  of  the  mind,  were  cured; 
as  bodily  diseases  are  by  their  contraries.  Yet  in  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  that  book,  he  saith,  God  ordered 
sacrifices  to  be  offered,  that  he  might  not  wholly  alter  the 
customs  of  mankind,  who  built  temples,  and  offered  sacri- 


fices every  where ;  taking  care  (it  may  be  added)  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  should  be  Offered  only  to  himself,  at 
one  certain  place,  and  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  preserve 
his  people  from  all  idolatrous  rites :  which  if  they  had  con- 
sidered, who  contemned  this  book  of  Leviticus  (as  Proco- 
pius  Gazaeus  tells  us  some  did)  because  it  treated  too  much 
of  sacrifices,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  unworthy  th* 
Creator  of  the  world,  especially  if  they  had  looked  further 
to  the  wisdom  hidden  under  these  things ;  which  were  ex- 
amples, shadows,  and  patterns  of  heavenly  things,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  (Heb.  viii.  4.  ix.  13.)  And  so  was  the  ta- 
bernacle itself,  a  figure  (as  IVe  read  ver.  t).)  "  for  the  time 
present,  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands." 

Even  of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock.]  That  is,  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  goats.     For  under  the  word  tzon  (which  we 
translate  jZociJ  both  sheep  and  goats  are  comprehended. 
And  so  Moses  expounds  himself,  ver.  10.    These  were  the 
principal  sacrifices,  and  most  acceptable  to  God,  as  Abar- 
binel observes  in  the  forenamed  place.     For  though  doves 
and  turtles  were  accepted  when  men  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other;  yet  in  public  sacrifices  these  birds  were  never 
allowed  :  but  only  the  three  sorts  of  four-footed  beasts  be- 
forementioned.    Which  were  therefore  chosen  (as  he  pro- 
ceeds) because  these  were  the  most  excellent  of  all  brute 
creatures,  on  several  accounts  ;  and  because  they  were  not 
hard  to  be  found,  but  easily  procured :  and  therefore  no 
wild  beasts  were  required  to  be  offered,  because  God  would 
not  impose  upon  his  people  (as  his  words  are)  so  great  a 
burden,  as  to  bring  him  that  which  could  not  be  got  with- 
out some  difliculty.    For  which  catise,  also,  young  pigeons 
and  turtles  were  only  offered  among  birds.     He  gives  other 
reasons  for  this,  which  seem  to  me  very  far-fetched,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  mention  them.     But  this  I  may  further 
add,  that  as  they  were  the  most  ready  at  hand,  and  in  com- 
mon use  among  men  at  their  tables  (which  he  should  have 
noted  as  the  plainest  reason  of  all),  so  they  had  been  in 
most  ancient  use  among  religious  people  in  their  sacri- 
fices.    (See  Gen.  xv.  9.)    And  it  is  very  likely  they  were 
restrained  peculiarly  to  these,  that  they  might  not  follow 
the  customs  of  the  gentiles  ;  as  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  not  been  abridged  in  their  liberty.     Now  though  we 
find  in  Homer  mention  made  of  hecatombs  (which  were  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen),  and  of  perfect  lambs  and 
goats,  whereby  Achilles  hoped  Apollo  might  be  appeased, 
and  moved  to  cease  the  plague  he  had  sent  upon  the  Greeks ; 
yet  there  was  no  more  ancient  sacrifice  among  the  heathen, 
if  we  may  believe  themselves,  than  that  of  swine.     Which 
made  tliat  learned  Roman,  "Varro,  derive  the  word  J/p (which 
is  the  Greek  word  for  that  creature)  from  Mc.  i.  e.  from  a 
sacrifice,  because  it  was  most  anciently  offered  to  their 
gods ;  there  being  no  more  delicious  food  at  their  own  ta- 
bles than  swines'  flesh.    (See  Petrus  Castellanus  de  Esu 
Carnium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.)    And  afterward  they  also  sacri- 
ficed not  only  harts  to  Diana,  but  horses  to  the  sun,  wolves 
to  Mars,  nay,  dogs  to  Hecate ;  whereby  they  destroy  tlie 
very  nature  of  sacrifices,  or  at  least  of  sacrifical  feasts ;  in 
which  people  had  communion  with  the  gods  whom  Uiey 
worshipped,  by  partaking  at  their  table.     For  who  would 
endure  to  eat  of  such  meat  as  horse-flesh,  and  the  flesh  of 
wolves,  nay  asses,  which  were  offered  to  Priapus  ? 

Ver.  3.  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt-sacrifice.]  Having  pre- 
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scribed  what  sort  of  creatures  should  be  offered,  he  first 
directs  them  about  their  holocatists,  as  the  Greeks  call 
them,  which  were  wholly  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  and  were 
the  most  ancient  sacrifices  that  had  been  in  the  world. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia,  lib.  viii.  where  he  saith, 
w\oKavrw(Tav  roue  ravpov^,  &c.  they  sacrificed  whole  burnt- 
offerings  of  oxen  to  Jupiter,  and  afterward  of  horses  to 
the  sun.  (See  Bochart.  lib.  ii.  Hierozoic.  cap.  33.  par.  i.) 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  heathen  burnt  only  a  part,  and  re- 
served the  rest  to  feast  upon,  as  he  there  observes:  but 
among  the  Jews  no  man  ever  partook  of  these  oflFerings. 
For  there  being  four  sorts  of  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the 
law,(Abarbinel  observes  in  his  preface  to  this  book,  cap.  2.) 
the  whole  burnt-offerings,  the  sin-offerings,  the  trespass-offer- 
ings, and  the  peace-offerings;  there  was  this  difference 
made  between  them ;  that,  of  the  first  of  these,  whether  it 
was  a  public  or  a  private  whole  burnt-offering,  nobody 
partook,  no,  not  the  priests  themselves ;  but  it  was  entirely 
consumed  except  the  skin.  Of  the  second,  some  part  was 
burnt;  the  rest  the  priests  had,  and  were  to  eat  it  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle  (though  there  was  one  sort  of  siji- 
offering  which  was  wholly  consumed,  as  the  burnt-offerings 
were).  The  third  sort,  which  were  trespass-offerings,  were 
enly  offered  for  private  persons ;  some  parts  of  which,  as 
in  the  former,  were  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  rest  eaten 
by  the  priests.  As  for  the  last  (the  peace-offering),  some 
parts  of  such  sacrifices  were  burnt  on  the  altar,  the  priest 
kad  the  breeist  and  the  right  shoulder;  and  the  remainder, 
he  that  brought  the  sacrifice  ate  with  his  friends.  I  shall 
add  no  more,  but  that  these  whole  burnt-offerings  seem  to 
have  been  simple  acknowledgments  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  testifications  that  they  owned  him  to 
be  their  Lord,  and  continued  in  covenant  with  him,  and  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  them.  And  therefore,  with  respect 
to  the  first  and  last  of  these  considerations,  the  gentiles 
were  permitted  to  bring  these  sacrifices  (as  the  Jews  tell 
us),  but  no  other  whatsoever,  to  be  offered  unto  God. 

Of  the  herd.]  As  burnt-offerings  were  the  principal  sacri- 
fices, and  therefore  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  so  those 
of  beeves  were  the  chief  of  all  burnt-offerings,  both  among 
the  Jews  and  among  the  gentiles.  Whence  fiov^tnuv,  to 
sacrifice  oxen,  became  a  proverb  for  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment. 

Let  him  offer  a  male.]  These  were  accounted  the  best, 
and  therefore  principally  appointed.  And  so  they  were 
among  the  heathen ;  insomuch,  that  the  Egyptians  offered 
only  tpatvag  twv  fiotov,  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
41.)  and  thought  it  unlawful  to  offer  females.  Which  shews 
that  Moses  did  not  conform  his  laws  to  their  customs,  for 
he  admitted  the  sacrifice  of  females,  (iii.  1.)  Nay,  it  was 
particularly  prescribed  in  some  cases,  (Numb,  xix.  2.) 

Without  blemish.]  Or  perfect,  as  the  Hebrew  word  ta- 
mim  signifies.  Which  word  Homer  expressly  uses,  when 
Achilles  speaks  about  the  sacrifice  to  Apollo, 
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For  to  the  gods  (as  Eustathius  there  observes)  who  are 
most  perfect,  irpoaayitv  xp^  TiXtia,  the  most  perfect  things 
ought  to  be  offered.  The  like  passage  a  very  learned 
friend  of  mine,  now  with  God  (Dr.  Outram),  observes  out 
of  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes's  Acharnenses,  (lib,  i. 


m 

de  Sacrifices,  cap.  9.  sect.  3.)  where  more  may  be  seen  to 
the  same  purpose.  Now  that  is  perfect  in  which  there  is 
no  defect  in  any  part,  and  is  not  decayed  by  age.  For 
which  reason,  Abarbinel  observes,  great  care  is  taken  in 
the  law,  that  this  sort  of  creatures  were  to  be  offered  be- 
fore they  were  three  years  old ;  and  the  other  sorts  before 
they  were  two. 

He  shall  offer  if  of  his  own  voluntary  will.]  In  this  trans- 
lation we  follow  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  who  refer  this  to 
the  persons  that  brought  this  offering;  which  they  might 
do  when  they  pleased.  The  like  expressions  we  read  xix. 
5.  xxii.  19.  But  the  LXX.  thought  it  hath  respect  to 
God ;  and  so  the  phrase  may  be  interpreted,  he  shall  bring 
it  for  his  acceptation,  i.  e.  that  he  may  find  a  favourable 
acceptance  with  God, 

At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Where 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  placed,  (Exod,  xl.  G.  29.) 
And  this  was  so  necessary,  that  it  is  required  upon  pain  of 
death  to  be  brought  hither,  and  offered  in  no  other  place, 
(xvii.  3, 4,  &c.)  For  which  cause,  it  is  likely,  tlie  door  of 
the  tabernacle  is  here  mentioned  rather  than  the  altar;  that 
it  might  be  understood  to  be  unlawful  to  ofter  at  any  other 
altar,  but  that  which  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Before  the  Lord.]  With  their  faces  towards  that  holy 
place  where  the  Divine  Majesty  dwelt:  unto  whom  the 
sacrifice  was  brought,  and  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
received  by  the  priest,  from  the  hand  of  the  offerer. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
burnt-offering.]  Both  his  hands;  as  some  gather  from  xvi, 
21.  and  (as  Maimonides  saith)  he  was  to  do  it  with  all  his 
might.  This  was  a  right  belonging  to  peace-offerings,  as 
well  as  to  burnt-offerings,  (iii.  2.)  and  to  sin-offerings  also, 
(iv.  4.)  The  meaning  of  which,  in  this  sort  of  offerings, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  he  who  brought  the  sacrifice  re- 
nounced all  his  interest  in  it,  and  transferred  it  wholly  to 
God,  unto  whose  service  he  entirely  devoted  it.  It  being 
like  to  the  old  ceremony  among  the  Romans,  who  laid 
their  hands  upon  their  servants  when  they  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  abdicated  their  own  right  in  them,  saying, 
"  Hunc  hominem  liberum  esse  volo,"  /  will  that  this  man 
be  free:  which  is  called  manumission.  In  other  offerings 
it  had  another  meaning,  as  I  shall  observe  in  due  place : 
and  it  was  imitated  by  the  gentiles,  though  not  without 
the  addition  of  impious  superstitions.  For  they  writhed 
back  the  head  of  the  beast  upward,  when  they  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  above;  and  thrust  down  its  head  towards 
the  ground,  when  they  sacrificed  to  their  infernal  deities ; 
as  J.  Brentius  hath  observed  in  his  preface  to  this  book. 

And  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  an  atonement 
for  him.]  It  shall  be  so  acceptable,  as  to  recommend  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  For  so  the  Hebrew 
word  caphar  seems  here  to  signify,  not  properly  to  make 
an  atonement  (which  was  the  business  of  a  sin-offering), 
but  to  own  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God : 
unto  whom  he  was  supposed  to  give  up  himself  wholly,  as 
he  did  this  beast.  The  Jews,  indeed,  who  stick  to  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word,  fancy  that  these  burnt- 
offerings  expiated  evil  thoughts  and  desires:  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  in  Scripture;  and  the  most  that  can  be 
made  of  it  is,  that  God  accepted  his  prayers  which  he 
made  in  general,  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  when  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  this  sacrifice.  For  it  must  be 
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hero  observed,  that  laying  on  of  hands  was  always  accom- 
panied with  prayer,  as  appears  by  Jacob's  laying  them  on 
the  head  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  (Gen.  xlviii.  14.  IG. 
20.)and  the  high-priest's  laying  them  on  the scape-goat,(xyi. 
21.  of  this  book.)  Insomuch,  Uiat  laying  on  of  hands  signi- 
fies sometimes  in  the  New  Testament  to  pray,  (Matth.  xix. 
15.  Mark  v.  23.)  and  other  places.  But  if  a  man  had 
committed  any  sin,  there  are  other  sacrifices  peculiarly 
appointed  by  the  law  for  their  expiation;  which  he  was 
bound  to  offer  with  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  to  God 
for  pardon. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock.]  That  is,  the  man 
himself  who  brought  it,  as  Rasi  interprets  it;  or  one  of  the 
Levites,  as  others  understand  it:  for  they  killed  the  pas- 
chal lamb  at  that  great  Passover  mentioned  2  Chron.  xxx. 
17.  as  Bochart  observes.  But  he  should  have  added  the 
reason  of  it,  which  Rasi  there  gives;  that  a  great  many 
of  the  congregation  having  not  sanctified  themselves  (as 
we  read  in  that  place),  therefore  the  Levites  had  the  charge 
of  the  killing  of  the  passover,  for  every  one  that  was  not 
clean,  to  sanctify  them  unto  the  Lord.  Otherwise  every 
man  might  kill  his  own  passover,  (Exod,  xii.  6.)  as  they 
might  do  all  their  other  sacrifices.  For  certain  it  is,  this 
was  none  of  the  work  of  priests,  as  Maimonides  shews  in 
a  passage  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cudworth  (in  his  book  con- 
cerning tlie  Lord's  Supper,  p.  27.)  out  of  Biath  Ammik- 
datli:  where  he  quotes  this  very  place  to  prove,  that  "  the 
killing  of  the  holy  things  might  lawfully  be  done  by  a 
stranger;  yea,  of  the  most  holy  things:  whether  they  were 
the  holy  things  of  private  persons,  or  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation." The  common  objection  to  this  is,  that  none  might 
come  into  the  court  where  the  altar  was  but  the  priests. 
To  which  the  answer  is  plain,  that  upon  this  occasion 
other  persons  might  come  so  far  within  the  court,  because 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  man  who  brought 
the  sacrifice  should  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  it; 
which  was  to  be  done  at  the  altar  when  it  was  to  be  slain. 

Before  the  Lord,]  See  ver.  3. 

And  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood.]  Now 
begins  the  work  of  the  priests :  the  receiving  of  the  blood 
and  that  which  immediately  followed,  belonging  to  their 
office.  They  received  it  in  a  bason,  (Exod.  xxiv.  6.)  as  the 
manner  also  was  among  the  heathen;  which  our  learned 
Sheringham  observes  upon  Codex  Joma  (p.  85.)  out  of 
Homer's  Odyss.  lib.  iii.  where  Thrasymedes  is  represented 
as  cutting  the  ox  asunder  with  a  cleaver;  and  Perseus  as 
receiving  the  blood  in  a  bason,  which  he  calls  a/iviov.  A 
word  used  in  Crete,  as  Eustathius  notes,  for  such  kind  of 
vessels;  which  some  think  was  originally  alfivwv,  from  the 
receiving  of  the  blood. 

And  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about  upon  the  altar,  &c.] 
That  this  might  be  done  readily,  one  priest  received  the 
blood,  and  another  took  it  from  him,  and  tiprinkled  it  about 
the  altar ;  or,  as  the  Jews  understand  it,  on  every  side  of 
the  altar;  which  they  performed  by  two  sprinklings,  at  the 
opposite  corners  of  it.  Which  was  a  rite  also  used  in 
peace-offerings  and  trespa.ss-offerings :  but  in  sin-offerings 
the  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  (see 
vii.  2.)  Tlius  the  heathen  also  themselves  took  care  the 
blood  of  their  sacrifices  should  not  run  upon  the  ground, 
but  be  received,  as  I  said,  in  vessels  prepared  for  that 
purpose ;  and  then  poured  upon  their  altars,  and  so  offered 


and  consecrated  to  their  gods.  So  Lucian,  in  his  book  of 
sacrifices,  represents  the  priestj  rh  al/ia  tm  j^ui/n^  mnixiojv, 
as  pouring  the  blood  upon  the  altar.  (See  Dilherrus  Disput. 
Philolog.  tom.  ii.  p.  253.) 

Ver.  G.  A7ul  he  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering.]  Next  fol- 
lowed the  taking  off  the  skin ;  which  God  ordered  to  be 
given  to  the  priests,  (vii.  8.)  Though  (lie  heathen  burnt 
skin  and  all,  in  some  places,  as  Bochart  observes  out  of 
Plutarch  and  Lucian  in  the  forenamed  place,  (Hieroz. 
par,  ii.  lib.  i.  p.  324.)  But  whose  work  it  was  to  slay  the 
beast,  is  not  here  expressed.  The  Jews  say  it  belonged 
not  to  the  priests  to  do  this,  but  to  the  man  himself,  who 
brought  the  beast  to  be  offered.  For  (to  shew  in  brief 
what  belonged  to  the  oumers  of  the  sacrifice,  and  what  to 
the  priests)  it  may  be  fit  to  note  out  of  Abarbinel,  that  each 
of  them  had  five  things  to  do.  The  owner  of  the  sacrifice 
laid  his  hand  upon  it,  killed,  slayed,  ctit  it  up,  and  washed 
the  inwards :  and  then  the  priest  received  the  blood  in  a 
vessel ;  sprinkled  the  blood ;  put  fire  on  the  altar;  ordered 
the  wood  on  the  fire ;  and  ordered  the  pieces  of  the  sacri- 
fice upon  the  wood.  And  that  the  beast  might  more  easily 
be  slayed,  there  were  eight  stone  pillars  (as  the  Jews  tell 
us  in  Middoth,  cap.  3.)  and  beams  laid  over  them ;  in 
each  of  which  there  were  three  iron  hooks  fixed ;  that  the 
greatest  beasts  might  hang  upon  the  highest,  the  lesser 
upon  the  middlemost,  and  the  least  of  all  on  the  lowest : 
and  so  be  more  commodiously  stripped  of  their  skins.  Con- 
cerning this  excoriation  both  Homer  and  Virgil  speak,  as 
the  aforenamed  Dilherrus  hath  observed  in  the  same 
book,  p. 255. 

And  cut  it  into  pieces.]  This  followed  the  excoriation 
among  the  gentiles  also,  as  the  same  author  shews.  And 
it  was  done  with  such  accuracy,  that  Homer  saith  they 
dissected  the  sacrifice  tTTJorajuli/wc  and  ircpifpa^tw^ :  from 
whence  some  great  men  have  thought  St.  Paul  borrowed 
the  word  op^oTo/itlv,  to  express  the  care  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  have,  in  dividing  rightly  the  word  of 
truth,  (2  Tim.  ii.  15.)  These  pieces  were  not  the  very  same 
in  bullocks  and  goats,  that  they  were  in  sheep,  as  will  ap- 
pear afterward';  and  therefore  the  greater  care  wa  sto  be 
used  in  the  cutting  of  them ;  especially  when,  besides  those 
parts  which  were  offered  to  God,  the  priests  and  the  people 
were  to  have  their  share  also. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put  fire 
upon  the  altar.]  This,  as  I  said  before,  was  one  of  the  works 
of  the  priests  :  who  did  not  put  fire  daily  upon  the  altar, 
(for  being  once  kindled,  they  were  to  keep  it  always  burn- 
ing, vi.  13.)  but  stirred  it  up,  and  blowed  the  coals.  Which 
is  meant  by  giving  fire,  as  the  phrase  is  in  the  Hebrew ; 
that  is,  disposing  it  so  that  it  might  bum  quick.  Yet,  if  the 
fire  were  taken  off  from  the  altar,  as  when  they  removed  the 
camp,  (Numb.  iv.  14.)  none  might  lay  it  on  again  but  the 
priest.  Or,  if  it  were  extinct,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ahtaz, 
who  shut  up  the  door  of  the  house  of  God,  which  was  not 
opened  till  Hezekiah  reigned,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  24.  xxix. 
34.)  none  but  they  might  kindle  it  again. 

And  lay  the  wood  in  order  upon  the  fire.]  This  the  priests 
did  every  morning  and  every  night,  that  the  fire  might  be 
preserved  from  going  out.  And  when  the  time  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice  came,  they  brought  new  wood,  and 
laid  it  in  such  order  upon  the  fire,  that  it  might  the  better 
consume  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice  that  were  laid  thereon. 
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Ver.  8.  And  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  lay  the  parts, 
the  head  and  the  fat.]  The  Hebrew  word  peder  doth  not 
simply  signify  the  fat  (for  which  they  have  another  word, 
clieleb),  but  that  fat  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flesh.  So  it  is  to  be  miderstood  here,  and  in  iii.  9.  iv.  35. 
Which  being  gathered  together,  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
fed  the  flame,  and  made  it  burn  more  fiercely  :  by  which 
means  the  other  parts,  into  which  the  sacrifice  was  divided, 
were  the  more  easily  and  the  sooner  consumed.  Particu- 
larly, St.  Jerome  takes  it  for  that  fat  which  adhered  to  the 
liver  :  and  both  Solomon  Jarchi  and  David  Kimchi  observe, 
that  this  peder  was  thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice 
(when  it  was  cast  into  the  fire),  just  in  the  place  where  the 
head  was  cut  off  from  the  body;  because, otherwise,  the  gore 
which  issued  from  it  might  have  extinguished  the  flame. 
(See  Exod.  xxix.  17.) 

In  order  upon  the  wood,  &c.]  That  they  might  lie  upon 
the  wood,  so  as  to  have  the  same  situation  in  the  altar  that 
they  had  in  the  beast  when  it  was  alive.  So  Maimonides 
in  Maase  Korban,  cap.  6. 

Ver.  9.  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he  wash  in 
water.]  These  parts  were  not  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  till 
they  were  well  cleansed  by  washing  them  in  water.  For 
which  end  there  was  a  private  room  afterward,  in  the  court 
of  the  temple  (as  now,  it  is  likely,  there  was  in  the  taberna- 
cle), called  the  washing-room,  (as  we  find  in  Codex  Mid- 
doth,  cap.  5.  sect.  2.)  There  they  having  washed  them  pri- 
vately, and  freed  the  inwards  from  their  filth,  they  brought 
them  into  the  court,  where  there  were  two  marble  tables,  be- 
tween the  pillars  beforementioned,  (ver.  6.)  and  there  they 
were  washed  more  exactly,  as  we  read  in  the  same  book, 
(cap.  3.  sect.  5.)  Where  Const.  L'Empereur  observes,  out 
of  R.  Hobadia,  the  reason  why  they  used  to  lay  the  flesh 
upon  such  tables,  was,  because  marble  made  it  cold  and 
stilF,  and  preserved  it  from  stinking  in  very  hot  weather. 

And  the  priest  shall  bum  all  on  the  altar.]  From  whence 
this  sacrifice  is  called  ischeh,  an  offering  made  by  fire  (from 
isch,  which  signifies  fire),  because  it  was  altogether  con- 
sumed in  the  fire ;  and  no  part  of  it  left,  so  much  as  for  the 
priest  to  eat  of  it. 

Of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord]  i.  e.  Most  acceptable. 
For  it  is  a  form  of  speech  taken  from  men,  who  are  de- 
lighted with  the  good  scent  and  taste  of  meat  and  drink. 
But  none  can  reasonably  imagine  it  was  the  mere  sacrifice 
that  was  pleasing  unto  God,  but,  as  Conrad.  Pellicanus 
well  notes,  the  devotion,  faith,  obedience,  and  sincerity  of 
their  minds  who  made  the  oblation. 

Ver.  10.  And  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks,  namely,  of  the 
sheep  or  of  the  goats,  &c.]  If  a  man  were  not  able  to  bring 
a  bullock  for  a  burnt-sacrifice  (which  could  not  be  so  well 
spared,  being  of  great  use  in  agriculture),  he  might  bring 
one  of  these  creatures,  which  were  of  less  value ;  only  per- 
fect in  their  kind,  as  it  here  follows. 

He  shall  bring  it  a  male  without  blemish.]  Sec  Exod. 
xii.  5.  What  the  blemishes  were,  that  made  any  animal 
unfit  to  be  offered  on  the  altar,  Moses  tells  us  in  this  book, 
xxii.  22 — 24.  where  he  mentions  twelve,  which  shall  bo 
there  considered. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  north- 
ward.] The  greater  sacrifices,  which  the  Jews  call  the  most 
holy  things,  had  this  peculiar  place  assigned  them,  where 
they  were  to  be  killed,  inz.  all  the  burnt-offerings  (whether 
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of  bullocks,  sheep,  or  goats),  and  all  offerings  for  sin,  (vi. 
25.)  and  all  trespass-offerings,  (vii.  2.)  But  all  the  other  sa- 
crifices, which  they  call  the  lesser  holy  things  (such  as  the 
peace-offerings  of  particular  men,  the  paschal  lamb,  the 
first-born,  and  that  which  was  tithed),  might  be  killed  in  any 
part  of  the  court,  where  the  altar  stood ;  there  being  no 
peculiar  place  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose,  but 
only  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  Yet  a  peace-offer- 
ing {or  the  whole  congregation,  was  looked  upon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  things  most  holy ;  and  so  was  slain  (as  Maimo- 
nides tells  us)  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar :  where  there 
were  certain  rings  fixed,  to  which  the  head,  or,  as  some 
say,  the  feet  of  the  beast,  was  tied,  in  order  to  its  being 
killed.  But  they  were  not  perfect  rings,  as  L'Empereur 
observes,  being  rather  half-segments  of  rings,  one  part  of 
which  was  fastened  to  the  pavement,  and  by  the  other  the 
neck  of  the  beast  was  tied  to  it.  (See  Codex  Middoth,  cap. 
3.  sect.  5.)  The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to  be,  only 
to  make  a  distinction  between  these  and  other  sacrifices. 
And  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  four-footed  beasts 
beforementioned,  not  of  birds ;  which  were  sacrificed  after 
another  manner,  as  appears  from  ver.  15. 

And  the  priests  shall  sprinkle  his  blood  round  about  upon 
the  altar.]  See  ver.  5.  and  vii.  2. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  his  pieces,  vjith  his  head 
and  his  fat,  &c.]  This  verse  hath  been  sufficiently  explained, 
ver.  6, 6.  8. 

Ver,  13.  And  he  shall  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs,  &c.] 
See  ver.  9.  where  this  also  is  explained. 

It  is  a  burnt-sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.]  As  much  as  to  say,  this  is  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock,  when 
offered  with  a  pious  mind. 

Ver.  14.  And  if  the  burnt-sacrifice  for  his  offering  to  th6 
Lord  be  of  fowls.]  It  is  well  observed  by  Maimonides,  in  his 
More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46.  that  when  a  man  was 
not  able  to  go  to  the  charge  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat  (much  lessr 
of  a  bullock),  God  was  so  merciful  as  to  accept  of  a  bird  ; 
only  he  prescribes  of  what  sort  they  shoxild  be.  Nay,  he 
that  was  not  able  to  be  at  this  expense,  was  accepted  if  he 
offered  bread,  however  prepared,  whether  in  an  oven  or  a 
pan,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  And  he  to 
whom  this  was  too  great  a  burden,  might  worship  God,  by 
bringing  only  fine  flour,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Then  he  shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtle-doves,  or  of 
young  pigeons.]  The  same  author  observes,  that  there  was 
a  vast  plenty  of  these  birds  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
consequently  they  were  so  cheap,  that  it  would  put  the 
poorer  sort  to  no  great  charge  to  bring  this  oblation.  These 
were  also  very  anciently  sacrificed,  (Gen.  xv.  9.)  and  of  a 
gentle  nature,  (as  Procopius  and  others  observe.)  And 
pigeons  being  best  when  they  are  young,  and  turtles  when 
full  grown,  accordingly  they  are  appointed  to  bring  them, 
when  they  were  most  esteemed.  These  are  but  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  sacrifices  among  the  gentiles,  who  ofiered 
cocks  to  iEsculapius,  and  geese  to  Isis,  as  we  read  in  several 
of  their  authors. 

Ver.  15  And  the  priest  shall  bring  it  into  the  altar,  and 
wring  off  his  head.]  Pinch  it  off  with  his  nail  (as  the  Jews 
say)  at  one  of  the  comers  or  horns  of  the  altar :  viz.  the 
whole  burnt-offering  at  the  south-east  comer,  and  the  sin- 
offering  at  the  north-west,  as  Maimonides  saith  in  his  trca- 
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Use  called  Korbanoth,  cap.  5.  But  their  heads  were  so 
to  be  wrunii  or  pinched  as  not  to  be  separated  quite  from 
the  body,  but  to  be  left  still  banging  to  it.  For  so  it  is  or- 
dered in  that  sacrifice  mentioned  v.  8.  aad  therefore  they 
suppose  it  was  so  in  all. 

Atid  the  blood  thereof  sluill  be  wrung  out,  at  the  sides  of 
the  altar.]  This  is  the  reason  that  the  priest  alone  might 
kill  the  bird,  (though  others  might  kill  the  beast,  see  ver.  5.) 
because  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  none  might  do 
but  the  priest,  was  immediately  conjunct  with  the  wringing 
off  its  head. 

Ver.  16.  And  lie  shall  pluck  away  his  crop.]  Or  the  sto- 
mach ;  that  the  sacritice  might  be  clean,  and  free  from  all 
filth. 

With  his  feathers.]  Which  were  no  more  to  be  offered, 
than  the  skin  of  the  beasts,  (ver.  G.) 

And  cast  it  beside  the  altar  on  the  east  part.]  As  far  as 
might  be  from  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  in  the  west. 
By  the  place  of  the  ashes.]  See  iv.  12. 
Ver.  17.  And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings  hereof,  but 
shall  not  divide  it  asunder.]  The  wings  were  to  be  so  cloven, 
as  not  to  be  quite  separated  from  the  body,  but  still  to  re- 
main hanging  to  it :  and  so  salt  being  sprinkled  upon  the 
whole  body,  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  So  Maimonides 
observes  in  the  forenamed  treatise :  where  he  takes  notice, 
also,  that  it  was  otherwise  in/oM;&  offered  for  sin ;  of  which 
nothing  but  the  blood  belonged  to  the  altar;  the  flesh  of 
them  Ijeing  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  sons.  Whence 
it  was,  that  no  sin-offering  of  birds  was  accepted,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  with  a  whole  burnt-offering ;  that  the 
altar  might  not  be  without  a  feast,  when  they  that  minis- 
tered there  were  entertained.  Thus  it  is  required  in  several 
cases,  mentioned  v.7.  xii.  6.  8.  xiv.  22.  xv.  15.  30.  and 
Numb.  vi.  11.  The  same  Maimonides  likewise  observes, 
that  this  sacrifice  of  birds  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
works  in  the  sanctuary ;  Avhereby  the  mind  of  the  priest  was 
kept  as  intent  upon  the  poorest  sacrifice,  as  upon  the  most 
splendid. 

And  the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar,  upon  the  wood 
that  is  upon  the  fire.]  This  was  in  part  said  before,  but  here 
repeated  more  distinctly,  to  shew  there  was  no  difference  to 
be  made  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  meanest  and  of  the 
greatest. 

It  is  a  burnt-sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.]  The  same  is  said  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  holocausts,  (ver.  9. 15.)  to  shew  that  whether  the  ob- 
lation was  of  the  greater  animals  or  of  the  less,  or  only  of 
birds,  it  made  no  difference  in  its  acceptance  with  God : 
who  graciously  ordered  these  various  sorts  of  offerings, 
that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  capable  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  to  him,  and  be  confident  to  find  favour 
with  him. 

CHAP.  II. 

Ver.  1.  J±.ND  when  any  will  offer  a  meat-offering  unto 
tlie  Lord.]  Here  is  a  merciful  provision  for  those,  who 
were  neither  able  to  offer  beasts  of  any  sort,  nor  birds, 
whom  God  ordered  to  bring  meal, (as  was  observed  before 
on  the  first  chapter,  ver.  14.)  which  was  called  in  the  He- 
brew language  mincah,  and  bynstransJatec},i^»><ea^,-ojjr«nnsr; 


for  it  was  a  korban,  or  gift,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  though 
of  a  lower  sort.  And  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  thinks  this  sort 
of  mean  present  (as  we  may  call  it)  had  the  name  of 
mincah,  because  such  offerings  were  very  often  merely  vo- 
luntary; from  whence  wliatsoever  is  not  due  among  men 
from  another  is  called  mincah,  a  gift.  Some  of  which  were 
constiint  and  stated,  and  also  of  a  determinate  quantity; 
being  an  appendix  to  the  daily  burnt-sacrifice,  morning 
and  evening,  as  we  read  Exod.  xxix.  38, 39,  &c.  But  these 
here  spoken  of  were  voluntary,  when  any  man's  devotion 
inclined  him  to  acknowledge  God,  and  implore  his  Divine 
blessing.  And  no  certain  quantity  was  prescribed  ;  only 
the  Jews  say,  not  less  than  an  ephah  was  accepted,  but  as 
much  more  as  they  pleased.  See  Dr.  Outram  in  his  excel- 
lent book  De  Sacrificiis,  p.  90. 

His  offering  shall  be  of  fine  fiour.]  viz.  Of  wheat-flour. 
For  all  the  oflerings  of  this  kind,  whether  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation, or  particular  men,  were  of  pure  wheat-flour, 
sifted  from  the  bran;  except  only  the  omer  of  first-fruits 
of  their  harvest,  (xxiii.  13,  14.)  and  that  which  was  called 
the  minclia  of  jealousy,  (Numb.  t.  15.)  which  were  of 
barley.  Of  these  voluntary  offerings  there  were  five  sorts, 
as  appears  by  this  chapter :  for  they  were  either  of  raw 
meal  (mentioned  in  this  verse),  or  meal  made  into  cakes, 
baked  in  an  oven,  (which  was  of  two  sorts,  ver.  4.)  or  baked 
in  a  pan,  (ver.  5.)  or  in  a  Irying-pan,  (ver.  7.)  The  first  of 
which  was  the  most  ancient,  as  appears  from  Gen.  iv.  3. 
and  from  what  the  heathen  say  of  it ;  particularly  Plato, 
lib.  vi.  de  Legibus,  and  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  5» 
where  he  saith  Numa  ordered  the  Romans  Deos  fritge  co- 
lere,  &c.  And  Pausanias,  in  his  Attica,  tells  us,  in  the 
porch  of  the  most  high  Jupiter  there  waa  an  altar,  where 
they  did  not  offer  the  sacrifice  of  beasts,  but  only  of  fine 
flour.  The  same  he  repeats  in  his  Arcadica,  and  says  this 
was  ordained  by  Cecrops,  that  they  should  sacrifice  only 
nififiara  t7rtx<^pta,  which  the  Athenians  in  his  time  called 
wiXavoi.  And  accordingly  Triptolemus,  another  of  their 
most  ancient  lawgivers,  enacted  this  as  one  of  his  principal 
laws,  that  they  should  worship  their  gods  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  For  these  three  laws  of  his.  Porphyry  saith, 
were  preserved  to  his  days,  Fovhc  n/iqv,  Otovg  Kapiroig  ayaX- 
Xtiv,  Zwa  firi  aiviv^ai :  (lib.  iv.  irtpi  ATro\)  to  honour  tlieir  pa- 
rents, worship  their  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
hurt  no  living  creature.  Which  last  St.  Jerome  (lib.  ii. 
contra  Jovin.)  translates,  not  to  eat  flesh. 

And  he  shall  pour  oil  upon  it.]  Which  Was  done  to  give 
this  sort  of  offering  a  grateful  relish,  as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves, par.  iii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  4G.  The  heathen 
used  oil  in  their  sacrifices,  but  not  mixed  with  flour ;  but 
poured  upon  the  flesh  of  the  beast  that  was  sacrificed,  "to 
make  it  burn  the  better  upon  the  altar.  So  that  of  Virgil 
shews,  (JEneid.  vi.) 

"  Pingue  superque  oleum  fundens  ardentibus  extis." 

And  put  frankincense  tliereon.]  To  make  a  sweet  odour 
in  the  court  of  the  taliemaclc,  which  otherwise  would  Iiave 
been  offensive,  by  reason  of  the  flesh  that  was  burnt  there 
daily,  as  the  same  Maimonides  speaks  in  the  place  before- 
named.  When  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where 
they  were  required  (Numb.  xv.  2,  3,  &c.)  to  Uikc  care  that 
this  mincah,  or  meat-oflering,  sljould  attend  all  the  free- 
will-offerings of  beasts,  as  well  as  the  daily  morning  and 
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evening  sacrifice,  there  is  no  frankincense  appointed ;  but 
a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  perhaps  was  instead  of 
it  (having  a  fragrant  smell),  and  was  not  required  in  the 
ofiering  here  mentioned.  Both  these  were  common  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gentiles,  as  appears  by  this  single  passage 
in  Ovid.  lib.  v.  de  Tristibus,  Eleg.  5. 

"  Da  mihi  thura,  puer,  pingues  facientia  flamraas, 
Quodque  plo  fusum  stridat  in  igne  merum." 

Ver.  2.  And  he  shall  bring  if.]  In  a  silver  dish,  or  of 
some  other  metal,  (as  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  expounds  it, 
PraecepL  cxvi.)  w  herein  he  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who 
carried  it  to  the  altar,  and  presented  it  to  God  by  lifting  it 
up  over  his  head  ;  and,  as  the  Jews  generally  say,  turning 
it  about  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  token  that 
it  was  oflered  to  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

To  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests.]  To  one  of  them  that  minis^ 
tered  at  the  altar  that  day  this  offering  was  brought,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  next  words. 

And  he  shall  take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour  thereof] 
As  much  as  he  could  take  up  between  his  fingers,  saith  the 
forenamed  R.  Levi. 

And  of  the  oil  thereof]  Which  was  mingled,  as  I  said 
before,  with  the  flour. 

With  all  the  frankincense  thereof]  None  of  which  was  to 
be  reserved  for  the  priest's  own  use;  but  entirely  burnt 
upon  the  altar.  Which  was  contrary  to  the  way  of  the 
gentiles,  who  called  frankincense  Trpotn^iXeorarov  toIc  SreoTc> 
(as  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks,  lib.  ii.)  a  thing  most  beloved 
of  the  gods,  but  yet  oflered  only  so  much  as  they  could 
take  up  with  two  fingers,  or,  as  others  say,  three.  (See  Cu- 
porus's  Apotheosis  Homeri,  p.  74,  &c.) 

And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memoriaJ  thereof  upon  the 
altur.]  As  a  grateful  acknowledgment  unto  God,  that  they 
held  all  they  possessed  of  him  their  sovereign  Lord ;  whom 
they  supplicated  also  hereby,  that  he  would  still  be  mind- 
ful of  them,  that  is,  be  gracious  to  them.  For  this  ofiering 
soems  to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  a  holocaust,  or 
whole  bumt-ofl'ering :  though  others  will  have  it  to  be  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  because  part  of  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priests.  But  it  being  said  in  the  next  words,  to  be  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  (which  is  the  phrase  for  a  whole  burnt- 
off"ering,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  9.  13.  17.)  I  take 
the  other  to  be  the  truer. 

Of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.]  The  very  same  being 
said  of  this  sort  of  ofiering,  which  is  of  the  foregoing,  that 
waa  more  chargeable,  (i.  9.  13.  17.)  Procopius  Gazaeus 
had  great  reason  here  to  observe  (which  cannot  be  too  oft 
repeated),  "  that  true  piety  is  not  demonstrated  by  the 
greatness  of  its  presents.  The  way  of  piety  is  open  and 
easy  unto  all :  for  God's  commandment  is  exceeding  broad. 
And  he  that  maketh  the  smallest  signification  of  it,  if  it  be 
sincere,  dilTers  nothing  from  him,  who  shews  it  by  the 
largest  gifts,"  8cc.  So  vain  were  the  reasonings  of  the 
heathen,  who  disputed  which  were  the  most  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  their  gods,  those  of  living  creatures,  or  of 
things  inanimate.  Julian  contended  that  rifiuiyrtQa  rwv 
a<l^\u)v  t<rr\  ra  ifi4iv\a,  &c.  the  sacrifices  of  living  creatures 
were  more  esteemed,  than  of  those  without  life;  because 
they  were  nearer  of  kin  to  the  living  God,  and  the  Au- 
thor of  life.  But  his  great  doctors,  Pythagoras  and  Por- 
phyrias (as  St.  Cyril  observes,  lib.  x.  contra  Julianum), 


condemned  these  sacrifices  of  beasts,  as  hateful  to  their 
gods ;  who  they  fancied  were  pleased  only  with  those 
that  were  made  Sm  KagirCov  koi  XijSavwroi),  of  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  of  frankincense.  But  they  might  have  learnt 
from  Moses,  if  they  had  pleased  (Julian  and  Porphyry 
being  acquainted  with  his  books),  that  these  things  were 
alike  acceptable,  God  having  respect  to  the  mind  of  him 
that  offered,  not  to  his  gifts. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  shall  be 
Aaron's  and  his  sons'.]  To  be  eaten  by  them.  But  that 
meat-ofi'ering  which  was  oflTered  for  the  priests  theinselves, 
was  to  be  wholly  burnt,  and  no  part  eaten,  (vi.  22,  23.) 

It  is  a  thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire.]  Nothing  is  more  known  than  the  distinction  which 
the  Jews  make  between  things  most  holy  and  the  lighter 
holy  things  (as  their  phrase  is),  which  I  took  notice  of  be- 
fore. The  7nost  holy  were  such,  as  none  wiiatsoever  might 
eat  of;  or  none  but  the  priests,  and  the  sons  of  priests ; 
and  that  only  in  the  sanctuary,  and  no  where  else:  (see  vi. 
16.  26.)  such  were  all  whole  burnt-ofi"erings,  all  the  sin- 
offerings,  and  all  the  peace-offerings  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  lighter  holy  things  were  such,  as  might  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  not  priests,  in  any  place  within 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (to  which  their  camp  now  answered), 
and  such  were  all  the  peace-otferings  of  particular  per- 
sons, the  paschal  lamb,  the  tenth  and  the  firstlings  of 
cattle. 

Ver.  4.  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat-offering 
baken  in  the  oven.]  This  is  the  first  sort  of  baked  minchas, 
for  the  preparing  of  which  there  was  an  oven  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  afterward  there  was  in  the  court  of 
the  temple,  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  28,  29.  Ezek.  xlvi.  20.) 

It  shall  be  uideavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
or  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil.]  If  the  cakes  were 
thick,  then  the  oil  was  kneaded  together  with  them :  but  if 
they  were  thin  (like  a  wafer)  then  it  was  only  spread  upon 
it,  before  it  was  baked,  (see  Exod.  xxix.  2.)  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  after  it  came  out  of  the  oven.  Concerning  its 
being  unleavened,  see  below,  ver.  11. 

Ver.  5.  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat-offering  baken  in  a 
pan.]  Or  in  a  flat  plate,  as  we  translate  it  in  the  margin. 
For  Maimonides  says,  this  was  the  difference  between  nut- 
cabafh  (which  is  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  place)  and  mar- 
chesheth,  that  the  former  was  a  pan  or  plate  without  any 
rim  about  it ;  and  the  other  had  one,  as  our  frying-pans 
have.  And  so  Abarbinel,  in  his  preface  to  this  book,  ob- 
serves out  of  Jarchi,  that  there  was  a  vessel  in  the  temple, 
which  was  only  flat  and  broad,  but  had  no  rising  on  the 
sides  of  it:  so  that  the  oil  being  poured  upon  it,  when  it 
was  set  on  the  fire,  ran  down  and  increased  the  flame,  and 
made  the  cake  hard. 

It  shall  be  of  fine  flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil.] 
This  sort  of  cake  seems  to  have  been  both  kneaded  with 
oil,  and  to  have  had  oil  also  poured  upon  it,  after  it  was 
laid  upon  the  plate. 

Ver.  6.  Tliou  shall  part  it  in  pieces,  &c.]  This,  according 
to  Abarbinel,  was  done  as  it  lay  baking  upon  the  plate. 
Or,  if  this  division  was  made  after  it  was  taken  ofi",  "the 
reason  was  the  same ;  because  part  of  it  was  to  be  given 
to  God,  and  the  rest  to  the  priests. 

And  pour  oil  thereon.]  Upon  the  pieces ;  that  they  might 
by  this  new  addition  of  fresh  oil  be  made  more  savoury. 
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It  is  a  meat-offering.]  And  therefore  to  be  eaten  with 
oil,  (ver.  1.) 

Ver.  7.  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat-offering  baken  in 
the  frying-pan.]  This  vessel  was  not  flat,  but  deep,  (as 
Abarbiucl  observes,  see  ver.  5.)  because  that  which  was 
baked  in  it  was  moist  and  fluid. 

It  shall  be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.]  The  oil  was  not 
kneaded  with  this  sort  of  mincha,  but  put  into  the  pan,  so 
that  it  mixed  with  the  flour;  which  might  be  shaken  and 
moved  up  and  down,  as  things  are  which  are  baken  in  li- 
quors. So  Abarbinel's  words  are  in  his  preface  to  this 
book. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shall  bring  the  meat-offering  that  is 
made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  This  relates  to  all 
the  baked  meat-oflerings  beforementioned,  which  were  to 
be  brought  to  the  Lord  at  his  house,  and  there  presented 
to  the  priest ;  who  was  to  bring  them  to  the  altar,  when 
they  were  prepared  as  before  directed.  (See  ver.  1,  2.) 
And  this  variety  of  minchas  was  allowed,  that  the  table  of 
the  Lord  (i.  e.  the  altar)  might  be  furnished,  and  his  minis- 
ters that  waited  on  him  entertained  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions. 

"Ver.  9.  And  the  priest  shall  fake  from  the  meat-offering 
a  memorial  tliereof]  A  part  of  the  cake  (of  whatsoever 
sort  it  was)  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  por- 
tion ;  to  whom  it  was  ofiered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
supreme  dominion  over  them,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  goodness  to  them. 

And  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar.]  Before  the  other  parts 
were  eaten  by  the  priests;  as  was  directed  before  about 
the  fine  flour,  (ver.  2.) 

It  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord.]  See  ver.  2. 

Ver.  10.  And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meat-offering  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  so7is',  &c.]  All  this  verse  has  been  ex- 
plained, ver.  3. 

Ver.  11.  No  meat-offering  which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the 
Lord  shall  be  made  unth  leaven.]  These  words  [which  ye 
shall  bring  unto  the  Lord]  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  emphasis 
in  this  place;  importing,  that  no  meat-ofi'ering,  part  of 
-which  was  offered  upon  God's  altar,  should  be  leavened. 
For  no  part  of  that  leavened  bread  which  was  ofi'ered  in 
eocharistical  sacrifices,  (vii.  13.)  nor  the  two  loaves  offered 
in  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (which  some  mistake  for  an  ex- 
ception to  this  precept),  were  offered  upon  the  altar,  but 
given  entirely  to  the  priests,  as  their  portion. 

Made  with  leaven.^  There  are  many  moral  reasons  given, 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  why  none  of  the 
cakes  beforementioned  should  have  any  leaven  in  them, 
which  I  shall  not  here  set  down.  There  is  some  proba- 
bility in  their  opinion,  who  think  this  was  ordered  to  re- 
fresh their  memory,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  deli- 
verance out  of  Egypt.  But  Maimonides  seems  to  me  to 
have  given  the  best  account  of  this,  in  his  More  Nevochim, 
(par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  where  he  saith,  God  prohibited  this  to 
root  out  the  idolatrous  customs  in  those  days,  as  he  found 
in  the  books  of  the  Zabii,  who  offered  to  their  gods  no 
bread  but  leavened.  Next  to  this,  the  account  which  Abar- 
binel  gives  of  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  who  thinks  it 
was  forbidden,  because  it  would  have  made  delay,  if  they 
had  waited  at  the  tabernacle  till  the  fermentation  was  per- 
fected. 


For  ye  sliall  bum  no  leaven,  wor  any  honey,  in  any  offer- 
ing of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.]  Neither  mixed  with  bread, 
nor  alone  by  themselves.  For  honey  was  a  kind  of  leaven, 
and  it  is  certain  was  used  by  the  heathen  in  their  religious 
rites :  as  appears  not  only  from  Maimonides  (who  tells  us 
in  the  place  forcnamed,  that  tliey  chose  sweet  things  for 
their  offerings,  and  anointed  their  sacrifices  with  honey), 
but  from  a  great  number  of  other  authors,  who  make  men- 
tion of  it:  particularly  Plato,  who  saith,  (in  his  de  Legibus 
vi.)  that  anciently  men  did  not  sacrifice  living  creatures, 
but  only  fine  flour,  koI  fxtkm  Ka^-iroX  ^tZivfilvoi,  and  fruits 
moistened  with  honey.  And  so  Phylarchus  tells  us,  (in 
Athenaeus's  Deipnos.  lib.  xv.)  that  the  Greeks  sacrificed 
honey  to  the  sun  (which  was  the  great  God  among  the 
gentiles)  but  poured  no  wine  upon  his  altars.  Which  Po- 
lemon  (in  Suidis)  calls  Nij^aAiov  ^vaiav,  a  sober  sacrifice; 
because  there  was  no  Avine  in  it,  but  honey  and  water 
mixed  together.  Nay,  there  was  scarce  any  god  among 
the  heathen  to  whom  honey  was  not  offered,  as  Bochartus 
hath  shewn  at  large  in  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
12.  But  one  testimony  may  serve  for  all,  which  is  from 
Pausanias  (in  his  Eliaca),  where,  having  reckoned  up  at 
least  fifty  altars  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  unto 
several  deities,  and  some  of  them  common  to  them  all,  he 
saith,  they  sacrificed  upon  every  one  of  them  once  a  month, 
after  an  ancient  manner  (apxaiov  rtvo  rpoTrov),  frankincense 
and  wheat  mingled  with  honey.  Which  being  so  common 
and  ancient  a  thing  among  the  gentiles  in  their  idolatrous 
worship,  was  the  reason,  it  is  likely,  that  God  forbade  it 
to  be  used  in  his  sacrifices.  And  under  the  name  of  honey, 
the  Jews  think  figs  and  dates,  and  all  other  sweet  fruits, 
are  comprehended.  For  the  famous  composition  among  the 
Egyptians  called  Kvfi,  which  was  burnt  every  day,  morning 
and  evening,  on  their  altars,  consisted  of  such  things,  as 
well  as  of  myrrh,  calamus,  and  cardamum.  So  Plutarch 
tells  us  (in  his  book  de  Iside  et  Osir.)  and  mentions  honey 
in  the  first  place,  with  wine  and  raisins :  To  fiiv  Kixpt  n'ly^a, 
Sec.  fiiXiTog  KOI  oivov  koi  ora^tSoc,  &C. 

Ver.  12.  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits,  ye  shall 
offer  them  unto  the  Lord,  but  they  sJiall  not  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  for  a  sweet  savour.]  There  were  several  sorts  of  first- 
fruits,  (as  I  observed  Exod.  xxiii.  19.)  That  which  is  here 
spoken  of  was  of  the  corn  unground,  only  a  little  parched 
at  the  fire,  which  was  to  be  presented  unto  God;  but  not 
burnt  on  the  altar,  because  they  belonged  to  the  priests. 

Ver.  13.  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  slutlt 
thou  season  with  salt.]  All  the  forcnamed  minchas,  which 
were  korbans  (as  they  are  often  here  called),  were  to  be 
thus  seasoned,  because  salt  was  a  thing  never  wanting  at 
any  table ;  and  all  meat  is  unsavoury  without  it. 

NeitJier  shall  thou  suffer  tJie  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meal- offerings.]  It  is  called  the 
salt  of  the  covenant  of  God,  as  some  think,  because  re- 
quired by  this  law,  which  they  covenanted  with  God  to  ob- 
serve, as  much  as  to  offer  sacrifices ;  which  were  not  ac- 
ceptable without  salt,  as  appears  from  the  repetition  of  it 
three  times  in  this  one  verse.  But  there  is  a  plainer  reason 
than  this,  which  is,  that  tlie  sacrifices  being  God's  feasts, 
and  they  that  did  partake  of  them  being  his  guests,  who 
did  in  a  manner  eat  and  drink  with  him  at  liis  table ;  the 
salt  that  was  cast  upon  all  sacrifices  (as  appears  by  the 
words  following)  is  called  the  salt  of  the  covenant,  to  sig- 
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nify,  that  as  men  were  wont  to  make  covenants  by  eating 
and  drinking  together  (where  salt  is  never  wanting  at  their 
tables,  but  a  necessary  appendix  at  every  feast),  so  God 
by  these  sacrifices,  and  the  feasts  upon  them,  did  ratify 
and  confirm  his  covenant  with  those  that  did  partake  of 
them.  For  salt,  as  is  commonly  observed,  being  a  con- 
stant concomitant  of  all  feasts,  and  covenants  being  made 
by  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same  table,  where  salt  was 
ever  used ;  thence  salt  itself  was  counted  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  symbol  of  friendship,  and  proverbially  used  among 
the  Greeks  to  express  it.  By  which  other  places  may  be 
explained,  about  which  some  have  bestowed  vain  labour. 
Numb,  xxiii.  19.  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  where  the  same  words 
are  used,  but  inverted ;  it  being  called  a  covenant  of  salt 
(instead  of  the  salt  of  the  covenant),  because  covenants,  as 
I  said,  were  established  by  eating  together,  where  salt  is 
never  wanting. 

With  all  thine  offerings  thou  sJuilt  offer  salt.]  Not  only 
with  the  minchas,  or  meat-offerings,  mentioned  in  this 
diapter,  but  with  all  other  sacrifices  whatsoever.  Which 
is  so  solemnly  enjoined  (as  Maimonides  says  in  the  place 
beforenamed),  because  the  heathen  did  not  use  any  salt  in 
their  sacrifices.  Which  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  since 
honey  (with  which  salt  doth  not  well  agree)  was  in  such 
f  constant  use  among  them.  And  therefore,  saith  he,  God 
prohibited  us  to  offer  leaven  or  honey,  and  commanded  us, 
unth  great  seriousness,  to  use  salt  in  all  our  sacrifices.  That 
is,  as  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  explains  it,  (Praecept.  cxvi.) 
the  flesh  of  all  sacrifices  was  to  be  salted ;  and  the  meal  of 
all  minchas.  For  which  he  gives  these  two  reasons;  be- 
cause nothing  is  grateful  to  the  palate  without  salt ;  which 
also  preserves  things  from  corruption,  as  the  sacrifices  did 
their  souls  from  perishing.  Abarbinel  saith  the  same.  And 
therefore,  whatsoever  the  custom  might  be  in  ancient  time 
among  the  heathen,  in  after-ages  they  learned  from  Moses 
to  use  it  in  all  their  sacrifices :  as  appears  from  Pliny  and 
Ovid  (and  many  other  authors),  the  first  of  which  says, 
that  salt  was  so  necessary,  that  no  sacrifices  were  offered 
sine  mola  salsa:  which  every  one  knows  the  Greeks  called 
wXac  and  oiiXoxvrac.  And,  among  the  Jews,  this  salt  was 
not  brought  by  him  that  offered  the  sacrifice,  but  was  pro- 
vided at  the  public  charge ;  there  being  a  chamber  in  the 
court  of  the  temple  (as  we  read  in  Middoth,  cap.  6.  sect. 
2.)  called  the  chamber  of  salt.  Which  was  one  of  the 
three  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  (as  there  were 
three  others  on  the  south  side,  for  other  uses),  where  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  powdered,  as  the  minchas  were 
seasoned  at  the  very  altar.  And  this  was  so  necessary, 
that  though  a  sacrifice  was  not  looked  upon  as  null,  if  the 
priest  neglected  to  salt  it;  yet  the  want  of  it  in  the  minchas 
(as  the  Hebrew  doctors  say)  made  them  void ;  because  it 
is  here  so  expressly  required  in  this  verse.  Thou  shall  not 
suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  in 
thy  meat-offering.  And  whosoever  offered  any  sacrifice 
without  salt,  or  with  honey  or  leaven,  was  beaten,  as  Mr. 
Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13. 

Ver.  14.  And  if  thou  offer  a  meat-offering  of  thy  first- 
frails  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shall  offer  for  thy  meat-offering, 
&c]  This  is  very  different  from  the  oblation  of  first-fruits 
mentioned  ver.  12.  For  there  they  are  called  resith,  which 
signifies  the  first-fruits  at  harvest-time :  but  here  bichurim, 
which  properly  imports  the  first  ripe  fruits,  before  the  rest 


were  ready.  And  therefore  the  manner  of  their  oblation 
was  different  from  the  former,  which  follows  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  verse.  And  first  he  describes  what  he  means 
by  the  first-fruits,  which  he  calls  abib,  i.  e.  full  ears  of 
corn,  but  as  yet  green  and  moist:  which  he  saith  therefore 
in  the  next  place  must  be  dried  by  the  fire;  and  then 
bruised  and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  or  with  a  mill :  and  they 
were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  richest  or  fattest  of  their 
fields :  for  so  the  last  words  seem  to  signify  garesh  carmel 
(which  we  translate  com  beaten  out  of  full  ears),  for  carmel 
sometimes  signifies  a  fruitful  field,  (Isa.  xxxii.  15.)  and 
therefore  may  very  well  be  thought  in  this  place  to  import, 
the  largest  ears  of  tender  corn.  And  the  intention  of  its 
contusion  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  might  be  reduced 
into  flour ;  as  it  might  easily  be,  after  it  had  been  dried  by 
the  fire.  And  therefore  differed  from  that  meat-offering 
mentioned  ver.  1.  only  in  this ;  that  the  former  was  flour  of 
old  com,  this  of  new :  and  that  was  fine  flour  sifted  from 
the  bran ;  this  had  nothing  taken  out  of  it,  but  remained  as 
it  came  from  the  mortar  or  the  mill.  And  so  the  LXX. 
seem  to  have  understood  it.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who 
think  it  was  only  thrashed  out  of  the  husk,  and  so  oflered; 
and  fancy  also  that  from  this  word  geresh,  the  goddess  called 
Ceres  had  her  name  among  the  gentiles.  Which  last  con- 
ceit is  the  stranger,'since  they  endeavour  to  have  it  thought 
that  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  of  offering  first-fruits 
from  the  gentiles;  and  not  the  gentiles  from  the  Jews. 
Whereas  the  gentiles  had  no  such  custom,  that  I  can  find, 
as  this,  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  green  corn ;  but  only  the 
first-fruits  of  their  harvest,  which  they  called  novas  fruges: 
of  which  the  Romans  thought  it  unlawful  to  taste,  "  ante- 
quam  sacerdotes  primitias  libassent,"  before  the  priests  had 
offered  tJie  first  fruits,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 
and  Censorinus  saith  the  same,  cap.  1.  de  Die  Natali.  Or 
if  they  did  offer  any  first-fruits  before  corn  was  ripe,  they 
boiled  them  in  a  pot ;  but  did  not  roast  them  in  the  fire,  as 
is  here  directed.  For  so  Hesychius  seems  to  say,  that  in 
the  feast  called  QapyijXta  (which  was  in  the  month  that 
answers  to  our  April),  they  offered  rag  dirapxa^  twv  ^aivojii- 
vwv,  KOI  TTipiKo/ilZovm,  thc  first-fruits  that  appeared  out  of 
the  ground,  which  they  carried  about,  i.  e.  in  pots,  as  other 
authors  tell  us.  And  Hesychius  himself  saith,  that  Oapya- 
Xoc  signified  apotfidl  of  sacred  decoction. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shall  put  oil  upon  it,  &c.]  See  ver.  1. 

Ver.  \G.And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memorial  of  it, part  of 
the  beaten  com  thereof,  and  part  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  frank- 
incense.] All  the  rest  that  was  not  burnt  was  the  priest's 
portion,  except  the  frankincense,  which  is  here  ordered  to 
be  entirely  offered  to  God,  (see  ver.  2.)  and  made  this,  and 
such-like  offerings,  be  called  an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord,  ver.  2.  9. 12. 

It  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  See  upon 
ver.  9. 

CHAP.  III. 

Ver.  1.  JLM.ND  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering.] 
Having  given  orders  about  whole  burnt-offerings,  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  meat-offerings  (which  had  something  of  that 
nature  in  them)  in  the  second ;  he  proceeds  to  peace-offer- 
ings, which  in  the  Hebrew  are  called  schelamim,  from  the 
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word  schalam,  either  as  it  signifies  retribution,  or  peace  and 
concord.  They  that  take  it  in  the  first  sense,  think  the  rea- 
son of  tlie  naiuo  to  be  from  this ;  that  God,  the  oti'crer,  and 
the  priest,  had  each  of  them  their  portion  assigned  to  them 
of  this  sacrifice.  And  they  that  follow  the  second  sense  do 
not  much  differ,  when  they  say,  that  these  sacrifices  were 
symbols  of  friendship  between  God,  and  the  priests,  and 
those  that  brought  them ;  for  all  tliese  feasted  at  a  common 
table,  as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  expresses  it.  For  part  being 
offered  on  the  altar,  and  the  priest  having  taken  his  share, 
the  rest  was  given  to  him  that  offered  the  sacrifice.  So  that 
it  was  called  a  peace-offering,  saith  Abarbinel  (in  Ms  pre- 
face to  this  book),  6eca«sc  it  made  peace  (or  rather  declared 
peace)  between  the  altar,  the  priest,  and  tJie  owner.  But  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  given  the  best  account  of  this,  who, 
because  peace  in  their  language  signifies  prosperity  and  Iiap- 
jnness,  think  these  were  called  peace-offerings,  because  they 
were  principally  thankful  acknowledgments  of  mercies  re- 
ceived from  God's  bounty.  For  there  being  three  sorts  of 
them  mentioned  vii.  15, 16.  that  of  thanksgiving  is  the  first, 
called  tothah,  acknowledgment  of  some  benefit  received. 

The  gentiles  called  such  sacrifices  x"P'<"t)p'o'>  as  appears 
from  many  places  of  Dionys.HaJicam.  (lib.  vi.  and  lib.  viii.) 
where  there  are  these  words,  ^vaia^  rtxagiarriplovg  Tolg^ioi^ 
hcfHovvro,  Kol  Jiaav  Siravrtc  tv  topraic  koI  ivvaBtlaiQ.  Plutarch 
calls  them,  tva-yytXta,  particularly  in  the  life  of  Agesilaus, 
where  he  saith,  tS:vatv  ivayytXta,  koX  BiiirtfiTn  fitpidac  toic  <pl- 
Xoic  oiro  Twv  reQvfttviDv-  which  is  a  perfect  description  of 
such  sacrifices  as  are  here  appointed;  with  part  of  which 
they  entertained  their  friends.  They  are  also  called  by 
tliose  writers  iK^ariipia,  especially  when  they  had  respect  to 
any  great  danger  they  had  escaped ;  for  which  they  offered 
these  thankful  acknowledgments.  The  LXX.  call  such 
sacrifices  aori'ipia. 

If  fie  offer  it  of  the  herd,  wJtether  it  be  a  male  or  female.']  A 
whole  burnt-offering  was  to  be  only  of  a  male :  for  being 
wholly  God's,  and  offered  purely  for  his  honour,  it  was  to 
be  of  the  very  best,  (i.  3.)  But  peace-offerings  being  also 
for  the  profit  of  him  that  offered  them,  who  had  the  greatest 
.share  of  them;  it  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  would  offer 
a  male  or  a  female.  Directly  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
toms, if  they  were  the  same  now,  that  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  who  saith  expressly,  SriXaac  ov  afi  i^iim  ^vfiv, 
it  was  not  lawful  among  tJiem  to  sacrifice  females,  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  41.) 

He  shall  offer  it  without  blemish,  &c.]  See  i.  3. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his 
offering.}  The  man  who  brought  the  offering  was  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  it;  as  was  ordered  in  the  whole  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-offering,  (see  ch.  i.  ver.  4.)  It  might  not  be 
done  by  a  deputy,  unless  he  was  heir  to  one  that  had  vowed 
this  sacrifice,  and  died  before  he  had  performed  it ;  in  which 
case  the  heir  was  to  do  what  the  man  himself  should  have 
done,  if  he  had  been  alive,  as  Maimonides  observes.  In 
this  sacrifice,  laying  on  of  hands  seems  to  have  been  done, 
not  only  with  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  accept  the  obla- 
tion (which  the  Jews  say  always  accompanied  this  action), 
but  with  acknowledgment  of  those  mercies  which  were  the 
occeision  of  it.  So  Conr.  Pellicanus  well  glosses  upon  i.  4. 
(which  may  be  best  applied  to  the  use  of  this  rite  in  peoce- 
offerings): "  Laying  on  of  hands  signifies  devotion  and  faith, 
with  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  benefits;  for  which  we 


cannot  offer  any  thing  of  onr  jww,  but  rather  return  and 
restore  to  him  what  we  have  received;  that  we  may  under- 
stand giving  of  tlianks  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  sacrifices." 

And  kill  it.]  See  chap.  i.  ver.  5. 

At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation.]  These 
being  the  lesser  holy  things,  as  the  Jews  call  them,  were  not 
offered  as  the  wliole  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings  were, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  (see  chap.i.  ver.  ll.)butany 
where  else  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  ;  which 
was  in  the  east,  where  the  ashes  were  thrown  out,  and 
therefore  a  less  holy  place.  Only  in  laying  on  of  hands, 
every  man  was  bound,  wheresoever  the  sacrifice  was  killed, 
to  turn  his  face  westward,  towards  the  sanctuary ;  because 
tlien,  as  I  said,  he  made  certain  prayers  and  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  was  always  to  be  done 
in  that  posture. 

And  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  round  about.]  See  chap.  i.  ver.  5. 

Ver.  3.  And  lie  shall  offer.]  One  of  the  priests  then  iu 
waiting  at  the  altar. 

Of  tlie  sacrifices  of  the  peace-offerings,  &c.]  After  the  sa- 
crifices were  flayed  and  cut  np,  as  is  directed  i.  6. 

The  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards.]  That  is,  the  omentum 
as  the  Latins  call  it,  and  hath  much  fat  in  it.  (See  Exod. 
xxix.  13.) 

And  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards.]  All  the  fiat 
which  adheres  to  the  mesentery,  and  other  entrails. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on  them.] 
The  kidneys  are  noted  by  Aristotle  to  have  more  fat  about 
them  than  any  of  the  other  bowels  :  "Exotxn  St  oi  vifpol  fia- 
Xiara  twv  inrXdjxvwv  TTijufXjjv,  (lib.  iii.  de  Animal,  cap.  9.) 
being  so  covered  with  it,  that,  in  dissecting  of  a  body,  the 
kidneys,  at  first  sight,  are  not  to  be  perceived,  as  anatomists 
observe ;  particularly  our  own  countryman.  Dr.  Highmore. 

Which  is  by  the  flanks.]  The  Hebrew  word  cesilim  signi- 
fies the  loitis,  (as  Bochart  hath  demonstrated  in  his  Hiero- 
zoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.)  which  have  collops  of  fat 
upon  them,  as  Eliphaz  speaks,  (Job  xv.  27.)  and  thence 
are  easily  inflamed,  (Psalm  xxxviii.  7.) 

And  the  caul  above  the  liver.]  The  Hebrew  word  jothe- 
reth  signifies  the  greatest  lobe  of  the  liver,  (See  Exod. 
xxix.  13.) 

It  shall  lie  take  away.]  Separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flesh, 
to  be  ofl'ered  on  the  altar.  For  all  the  fat  here  mentioned 
was  God's  portion  of  the  sacrifice :  the  priest  had  tlie  breast 
and  the  right  shoulder ;  and  he  that  brought  the  ofl'ering  had 
the  rest;  as  will  appear  more  fully,  vii.  15,  &c.  31, 32,  &c. 

Ver.  5.  And  Aaron's  sons.]  Some  of  those  that  minister 
that  day. 

Shall  bum  it  on  the  altar  upon  the  bumt-sacrifiix.]  By 
the  burnt-sacrifice  seems  here  to  be  meant  the  daily  sacrifice, 
which  was  burnt  every  morning  :  after  wliich  tliis  was  to 
be  offered,  but  not  before  it. 

Which  is  upon  the  wood  tJiat  is  oti  the  fire.]  The  same 
wood,  upon  which  the  burnt-sacrifice  had  been  offered, 
would  serve  to  burn  this  fat.  Which  being  entirely  con- 
sumed, as  the  holocausts  were,  it  is  called  in  the  following 
words,  "  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord."  (See  chap,  i,  ver.  9.)  That  is,  God  was  pleased 
graciously  to  accept  their  pious  acknowledgments:  the 
offerings  of  these  inwards  being,  as  if  he  that  brought  them 
had  said,  /  will  pcur  out  my  soul  unto  the  Lord  in  thanks 
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and  praise  for  the  benefits  he  had  received.  So  Abarbinel 
explains  it  in  his  prefoce  to  this  book. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  his  offerings,  &c.  be  of  the  flock.]  i.  e.  Of 
sheep  or  goats,  which  are  both  comprehended  under  tlie 
•word  flock,  (as  was  noted  before,  chap.  i.  ver.  2.) 

Male  or  female.]  See  ver.  1.  where  I  observed  a  differ- 
ence between  these  sacrifices  and  whole  burnt-ofi"erings,  in 
this  respect;  that  either  male  or  female  were  accepted  for 
peace-ofterings,  but  male  alone  for  the  other.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  birds  were  allowed  for  whole  burnt-of- 
ferings, (i.  14, 15,  *,c.)  but  not  for  peace-offerings :  which 
were  only  of  the  herd  or  flock ;  i.  e.  of  bullocks,  sheep,  or 
goats.  The  reason  seems  to  be  plain ;  because  peace-q^r- 
ings  being  to  be  divided  between  God,  the  priest,  and  him 
that  brought  them,  the  portion  of  each  would  have  been 
so  small,  that  it  would  have  made  the  feast  upon  it  so  very 
meagre  and  jejune,  that  it  would  have  been  contemptible. 

He  siuiU  offer  it  without  blemish.]  It  was  at  his  choice 
whether  he  would  bring  it  from  the  herd  or  the^ocA;  but  in 
its  kind  it  was  to  be  perfect.     (See  chap.  i.  3.  9.) 

Ver.  7.  If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  liis  offering.]  Though  a 
bird  was  not  accepted  for  a  peace-offering,  yet  a  lamb  was ; 
though  not  of  such  value  as  a  fat  sheep,  or  a  goat. 

Then  sfiall  he  offer  it  before  tlve  Lord.]  This  seems  to  bo 
meant  of  the  man's  presenting  it  to  be  offered  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  8.  And  lie  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his 
offering,  &c.]  This  whole  verse  is  only  a  direction  to  do 
with  a  peace-offering  of  a  lamb  or  sheep,  as  they  were  to  do 
with  that  of  a  bullock,  (ver.  2.) 

Ver.  9.  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace- 
cffering,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  As  was 
directed  in  the  offering  of  a  bullock,  (ver.  3.) 

The  fat  thereof,  aivd  the  whole  rump.]  The  whole  fat  be- 
ing to  be  offered  (as  was  ordered  also  before)  he  enumerates 
the  particulars ;  because  in  this  was  more  fat,  than  in  other 
sacrifices  of  this  kind.  For  the  whole  rump  of  a  sheep  was 
to  be  offered  to  God,  though  not  of  a  bullock,  nor  a  goat. 
And  the  reason  was,  because  iu  those  countries  the  tails  of 
their  sheep  are  so  vastly  big,  that  (as  Golius  and  others  as- 
sure us)  the  least  of  them  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds;  and 
some  exceed  forty  pounds  weight:  and  they  are  .so  very 
fat,  that  they  melt  the  fat  and  keep  it  to  butter  their  rice, 
and  for  other  uses,  as  Bochartus  observes  in  his  Hierozoi- 
con,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 

It  shall  he  take  offltard  by  tlie  back-bone.]  The  Hebrew 
word  atzah,  which  we  translate  the  back-bone,  denotes  that 
part  which  is  next  to  the  tail  or  rump :  and  therefore  must 
signify  that  which  Galen  calls  kokkvK-  Which  is  a  bone  at 
the  extremity  of  the  broad  bone,  called  os  sacrum ;  consist- 
ing of  three  cartilaginous  parts,  as  he  describes  it. 

And  the  fat  lliat  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  tlutt 
is  upon  tlte  inwards.]  See  ver.  3. 

Ver.  10.  And  tlie  tioo  kidneys,  and  the  fat  tluit  is  upon 
them,  &c.]  This  verse  is  explained  above,  (ver.  4.) 

Ver.  11.  And  tlie  priest  s/iall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,]  As 
he  did  the  fat  of  the  bullock,  (ver.  5.) 

It  is  the  food  of  tlie  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.] 
That  which  was  offered  upon  the  altar  was  accounted  God's 
mess,  as  appears  from  Malachi  i.  12.  where  the  altar  is 
called  his  table,  and  the  sacrifice  upon  it  his  meat :  as  here 
It  is  called  his  bread  or  food;  to  represent  in  a  lively  man- 
ner to  them,  that  God  dwelt,  and  (as  w©  say)  kept  house 


among  them;  and  that  they  who  partook  of  these  sacrifices, 
feasted  w^ith  him  upon  his  provision.  (See  upon  Exod.  xxv. 
8.30.) 

Ver.  12.  And  if  his  offering  be  a  goat,  &c.]  The  law  con- 
cerning this  sacrifice  is  the  very  same  with  the  former  (ex- 
cept whatis  ordered  about  the  rwmpof  a  sheep),and  this  and 
the  following  verses  (13 — 15.)  need  no  farther  explication. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  priest  sliall  burn  it  upon  the  altar:  it  is 
the  food  of  the  offering,  &c.]  See  before,  ver.  11. 

All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.]  That  is,  all  i\iQ  fat  beforemen- 
tioned ;  which  may  more  properly  be  translated  the  snet. 
JFor  ihatfat  which  was  a  part  of  the  flesh  might  be  eaten^ 
(as  appears  from  many  places,  particularly  Deut.  xxxii. 
14.)  but  not  that  which  only  lay  upon  it,  and  might  be  se- 
parated from  it;  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  when 
they  sacrificed  either  a  bullock,  sheep,  or  goat.  And  when- 
they  killed  any  of  these,  or  other  clean  creatures,  for  their 
food  at  home,  still  they  Avere  to  forbear  to  eat  the  suet ; 
partly  out  of  reverence  to  God,  whose  portion  it  was  at  the 
altar ;  and  partly  because  it  was  heavy  and  too  strong  a 
food,  as  Maimonides  takes  it,  (More  Nevochim^  par.  iii. 
cap.  48.)  And  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  offered  upon 
the  altar,  because  it  was  so  unctuous,  that  it  would  easily 
burn,  and  make  the  flesh  also  consume  the  sooner.  But 
from  its  being  God's  part,  it  came  thence  to  signify,  the 
very  best  and  most  excellent  of  any  kind  of  thing.  As  the 
best  of  the  tithe  is  called  the  fat  of  the  tithe.  Numb,  xviii. 
17.  and  the  best  corn  is  called  the  fat  of  tlie  wheat,  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  IG.  and  rich  and  powerful  men  are  called  the  fat 
upon  earth  ;  as  the  chief  and  principal  part  of  the  people, 
Psal.  xxii.  29. 

Ver.  17.  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute.]  In  force  as 
long  as  this  law  about  sacrifices  shall  last. 

For  your  generations.]  For  their  posterity,  as  well  as 
them  who  received  this  law  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

Throughout  all  your  dwellings,  that  ye  eat  neitlier  fat 
nor  blood.]  This  confirms  what  was  said  before,  that  they 
might  not  eat  such  fat  as  is  beforementioned,  at  home,  at 
their  ordinary  food ;  because  it  is  said,  throughout  all  your 
dwellings  ye  shall  eat  no  fat.  And  fat  being  joined  witlr 
blood,  is  anotlier  argument,  that  they  might  no  more  eat  the 
suet  of  beasts  that  were  killed  at  home,  for  common  use, 
than  the  blood  of  such  beasts.  From  which  they  en- 
tirely abstained,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  Maimonides 
observes  in  the  book  forenamed  ;  and  for  another  also 
which  he  mentions  in  the  forty-sixth  chapter  of  it.  Where 
he  saith,  "The  ancient  idolaters,  called  Zabii,  were  wont  to 
eat  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  because  they  imagined  this 
to  be  the  food  of  their  gods  ;  with  whom  they  thought  they 
had  such  communion,  by  eating  of  their  meat,  that  they 
revealed  to  them  things  to  come."  And  in  this  R.  Moses 
bar  Nachman  concurs  with  him,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  observes 
in  the  conclusion  of  Iiis  treatise  of  the  Right  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  For  though  he  saith  that  blood  was  for- 
bidden, because  it  served  for  expiation  (in  which  he  differs 
from  Maimonides),  yet  he  adds  also,  that  it  was  used  su- 
perstitiously  by  the  heathen  in  tlieir  idolatrous  worship ; 
where  "  they  partook  of  the  blood  with  their  demons,  as 
being  their  guests,  and  invited  to  eat  with  them  at  their  ta- 
ble. And  so  were  joined  in  federal  society  with  them  ;  and 
by  this  kind  of  communion  enabled  to  prophesy  and  foretell 
things  to  come."  • 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Hav- 
ing directed  him  about  whole  burnt-offerings,  and  meat- 
offerings (which  constantly  attended  some  of  them),  and 
peace-offerings,  which  supposed  men  to  be  in  a  state  of 
favour  with  God ;  he  now  proceeds  to  give  order  about  the 
expiation  of  their  sins,  when  they  had  oilcnded  him,  by  do- 
ing contrary  to  his  commands  ;  which  he  continues  to  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  liflh  chapter.  And  this  law  about  n'n- 
offerings,  seems  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  at  a  differ- 
ent time  from  the  former;  being  about  a  different  matter ;  but 
by  a  voice  speaking  to  him  out  of  the  tabernacle,  as  before, 
(chap.  i.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  If  a 
soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance,  &c.]  There  are  three  con- 
ditions expressed  in  this  verse,  of  the  sin  for  which  the  fol- 
lowing sacrifice  was  admitted.  First,  It  was  to  be  com- 
mitted ignorantly  ;  not  wittingly  and  presumptuously.  Se- 
condly, It  was  for  sin  against  a  negative  precept  (as  the 
Jews  call  them),  i.e.  such  a  commandment  as  forbade  some- 
thing to  be  done.  So  it  is  said  here  expressly,  concerning 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  As  for  the  omission  of 
such  things  as  were  commanded  to  be  done,  they  might  be 
performed  some  other  time,  when  men  had  better  bethought 
themselves ;  which  was  much  more  acceptable  to  God,  than 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  omission.  And  thirdly.  It  was  for 
facts  committed,  not  for  words  or  thoughts ;  so  the  last  words 
sue,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them.  As  for  the  sins  which 
men  might  imprudently  commit  in  word  and  in  thought,  they 
were  so  many,  that  the  whole  flocks  and  herds  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  their  expiation,  nor  the  altar  contained 
all  such  sacrifices.  The  Jews  add  a  fourth  condition,  that 
the  sacrifice  here  appointed  was  such  facts,  as  if  they  had 
been  committed  wittingly,  a  cereth,  i.  e.  cutting  off,  was 
threatened  to  them  by  the  law:  which  they  gather  from 
Numb.  XV.  30.  But  that  phrase,  unth  a  high  hand,  seems 
not  to  signify  any  sort  of  sin,  but  a  certain  manner  of  sin- 
ning :  as  when  a  man  despised  God's  commandments,  and 
brought  contempt  upon  the  law  by  his  sins,  as  a  very  learned 
friend  of  mind,  now  with  God,  hath  observed.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable  all  sins  committed  ignorantly  were  ex- 
piated by  the  following  sacrifices,  save  only  those  which 
are  appointed  to  be  expiated  by  other  sacrifices,  or  after 
another  manner.  (See  Dr.  Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i, 
cap.  12.  n.  2—4.) 

Ver.  3.  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  do  sin.]  And  first  he 
prescribes  the  sacrifice  which  he  who  was  to  make  the 
great  expiation  for  all  the  people,  should  offer  for  himself, 
viz.  the  high-priest:  who  only,  of  all  the  priests,  was  con- 
stantly anointed  at  the  entrance  of  his  office.  And  if,  after 
he  was  put  out  of  his  office,  he  committed  any  such  sin  as 
is  here  mentioned,  he  was  to  make  this  offering  for  his  ex- 
piation, as  much  as  if  he  had  continued  in  it.  So  Mr. 
Selden  observes  out  of  the  Misna,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap. 
15.  n.  14. 

According  to  the  sin  of  tlie  people.]  In  the  manner  be- 
forementioned.  Or,  as  R.  Solomon  interprets  it,  if  he  hide 
any  thing  from  the  people,  whereby  they  err.  For  so  the 
words  run  in  the  Hebrew,  if  he  sin  to  the  guilt  of  the  people 
(or  to  the  making  them  guilty),  either  by  misinforming 
them,  or  drawing  them  into  error  by  his  example;  so  that 


they  take  a  thing  to  be  clcanf  \vhich  is  indeed  unclean,  or 
the  like. 

Then  let  him  bring  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  a 
young  bullock  without  blemish.]  It  is  observed  by  some, 
that  in  great  offences  the  sacrifices  were  small;  lest  they 
should  imagine  their  pardon  was  procured  by  their  great 
expense.  For  here  the  word  is  par  ben  bachur,  a  youny 
bullock,  that  was  but  a  little  bigger  than  a  calf.  And  so 
this  sacrifice  is  called  (par)  in  the  following  verses. 
Whereas  that  of  the  peace-offering  is  called  (ver.  10.)  shor, 
an  ox  (though  we  translate  it  also  bullock),  one  that  was 
grown  to  its  full  bigness,  and  consequently  of  greater  value. 

For  a  sin-offering.]  How  chattah,  which  we  translate 
sin-offering,  differs  from  ascham,  which  we  translate  tres- 
pass-offering, I  shall  examine  afterward,  when  Moses  came 
to  speak  of  the  latter;  and  now  only  observe,  that  chattah 
is  the  name  both  for  sin,  and  for  the  sin-offering :  as  the 
word  piaculum  was  among  the  heathen;  which  signified 
both  a  great  crime,  and  the  expiatory  sacrifice  for  it.  By 
which  those  words  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  ex- 
plained, "  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us;"  that  is,  a  sacrifice 
to  expiate  our  sins.  And  so  the  word  a/uaprio,  sin,  certainly 
signifies,  Rom.  viii.  3. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  shall  bring  the  bidlock  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord.]  This,  as  I 
take  it,  ,was  to  be  done  by  himself ;  who  was  to  present 
the  sacrifice  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  desire  it  might  be 
accepted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  offered. 

And  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  bullock's  liead.]  As  every 
one  that  brought  other  offerings  was  bound  to  do,  (see 
chap.  i.  4.  iii.  2,  &c.)  but  here  for  another  purpose ;  viz. 
to  confess  their  sins  unto  the  Lord,  and  beseech  him  to 
forgive  them.  (See  v.  5.)  There  is  a  good  gloss  upon  this, 
in  a  very  bad  book  called  Nitzachon,  not  long  ago  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  Wagenseil :  where  that  author  saith, 
(p.  11.)  "  When  a  man  sacrificed  a  beast,  he  was  to  think 
in  his  mind,  I  am  more  a  beast  than  this  here  present.  For 
I  have  sinned,  and  for  the  sins  I  have  committed,  I  offer 
this :  but  it  were  more  just  that  he  who  hath  sinned  should 
sufl'er  death,  than  this  beast  (which  hath  not  offended): 
therefore  thus  a  man,  by  the  help  of  this  sacrifice,  began 
to  repent." 

And  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.]  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  him  that  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
bullock,  that  is,  by  the  hand  of  the  high-priest  himself. 
For  the  greatest  men,  in  old  time,  did  not  think  such  work 
below  them ;  but  rather  esteemed  every  thmg  that  served 
to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  noble  and  honourable.  So 
Homer  represents  king  Agamemnon  as  killing  the  liunbs 
himself;  by  the  blood  of  which  he  was  to  seal  the  treaty 
he  made  with  the  Trojans;  (Iliad.  8.)  yet  in  this  case,  it  is 
likely,  the  high-priest  himself  did  not  kill  tlie  sacrifices,  but 
some  of  the  other  priests  that  then  ministered.  For  he  that 
did  this  seems  to  be  distinguished,  by  the  next  words,  (ver. 
5.)  from  the  priest  that  is  anointed;  i.  e.  the  high-priest.  Nor 
was  this  sacrifice  killed  in  the  ordinary  place  where  siti- 
offerings  were  killed,  (see  24.)  being  an  extraordinary  sort 
of  oft'ering,  as  that  which  follows  also  was. 

Ver.  6.  And  tlie  priest  that  is  anointed.]  Whoever  killed 
the  sacrifice,  the  high-priest  himself,  for  whom  it  was  of- 
fered, did  what  follows. 

Shall  take  of  the  bullock's  blood.]  In  a  bason. 
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And  bring  it  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Into 
the  very  saoctuary;  where,  as  it  follows,  he  was  to  dip 
his  linger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood.] 
Or  rather,  dip  it  into  the  blood. 

And  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times  before  the  Laxd.] 
This  was  peculiar  to  his  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  done  in  no 
other  but  that  for  the  whole  congregation.  To  signify,  per- 
haps, that  their  offences  were  more  heinous,  and  could  not 
be  so  easily  expiated,  as  those  of  other  men.  The  number 
seven,  every  one  knows,  was  of  great  account,  and  thought 
most  powerful  in  religious  actions,  even  among  the  hea- 
then. For  as  Elisha  bade  Naaman  go  and  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan,  to  cure  him  of  his  leprosy ;  so  Apuleius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Metamorphosis,  speaks 
of  dipping  the  head  seven  times  in  the  sea  for  purification, 
and  gives  the  reason  for  it;  "  Quod  eum  numerum  prseci- 
pue  religioni  aptissimum  divinus  ille  Pythagoras  prodidit ;" 
because  the  Divine  Pythagoras  (as  he  calls  him)  taught 
this  number  to  be  above  all  other  most  proper  in  religion. 
Which,  in  all  probability,  Pythagoras  learnt  from  the  truly 
Divine  Moses :  to  whom  God  revealed  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  six  days,  and  his  consecrating  the  seventh  day. 
Oh  which  he  rested  ;  which  made  the  number  seven  so  much 
used  in  sacred  matters.  For  not  only  in  this  sacrifice,  but 
in  making  the  water  of  separation  by  burning  a  red  heifer, 
this  rite  was  used,  (Numb.  xix.  4.)  and  in  purging  a  leper, 
(Lev.  xiv.  7.)  in  dedicating  the  altar,  (Exod.  xxix.  37.) 
when  the  oil  was  sprinkled  on  it  seven  times,  (Lev.  viii.  11.) 
and  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests;  (Exod.  xxix.  35.) 
and,  to  say  no  more,  as  every  seventh  day  of  the  week  was 
holy,  so  every  seventh  year  the  land  rested;  and  after  se- 
ven times  seven  there  was  di  jubilee,  (Levit.  xxv.)  They  that 
would  see  more  of  this  number,  and  of  its  sacramenta,  as 
St.  Jerome  speaks,  may  read  him  upon  Amos  v.  3.  and 
Drusius  on  this  place,  and  on  Josh.  vi.  4.  and  Wolfius  upon 
Nehemiah  viii. 

Before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.]  Which  parted  the  holy 
place  from  the  most  holy.  For  that  is  peculiarly  called  by  the 
name  of  porocheth,  which  is  the  word  here  used,  (xxvi.  31. 
33. 35.  Lev.  xvi.  2,  &c.)  as  the  other  veil,  which  was  before 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  is  constantly  called  masach, 
(Exod.  xxvi.  3G,  37.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  priest  shall  put  some  of  the  blood  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense,  &,c.]  This  also  was 
peculiar  to  his  sacrifice ;  and  to  that  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, (ver.  17.) 

And  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  of  the  bullock.]  That  is, 
all  the  rest  of  the  blood  which  remained  after  the  sprink- 
ling before  the  mercy-seat ;  and  the  tipping  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering.]  Where, 
after  the  building  of  the  temple,  there  were  two  holes ;  one 
on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  the  other  on  the  south,  (as  the 
Jews  tell  us  in  Middolh,  cap.  3.  sect.  2.)  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a  canal  under  ground,  through  which  it  ran  into 
the  brook  Kidron.  Atid  there  was  only  this  difference  (they 
say)  about  tbcqe  two  holes,  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing (any  part  of  which  was  carried  into  the  most  holy 
place)  was  poured  out  only  into  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  foundation  of  the  altar.    And,  if  we  may  believe  the 
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Jews,  the  gardeners  bought  this  blood  of  those  that  were 
the  treasurers  of  the  temple,  to  enrich  their  ground  with  it, 
as  Constantino  L'Empereur  there  observes.  And  while 
they  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  time  they  had  only 
a  moveable  tabernacle,  it  is  most  likely  there  were  recepta- 
cles made  under  ground,  with  conveyances  to  some  distant 
place,  where  it  sank  into  the  earth,  or  was  covered  with 
dust,  as  other  blood  is  commanded  to  be,  (xvii.  13.)  For 
Maimonides  thinks  the  pouring  out  the  blood  (so  that  it 
might  not  remain  in  one  place)  which  is  constantly  and 
strictly  required  by  the  law,  was  in  opposition  to  an  idola- 
trous custom  of  the  old  Zabii ;  who  made  a  collection  of 
the  blood  in  a  vessel,  or  in  a  little  pit,  about  which  they 
sat,  and  ate  the  flesh,  imagining  their  gods  feasted  upon  the 
blood ;  as  I  noted  before  out  of  Maimonides,  (More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.) 

Which  is  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.] For  there  was  the  place  of  it,  as  hath  been  observed, 
Exod.  xl.  6. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat  of  the 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  &c.]  All  that  follows  in  this 
and  the  two  next  verses,  (ver.  9, 10.)  is  the  same  that  was 
ordered  to  be  done  about  peace-offerings,  as  appears  from 
ver.  10.     See  therefore  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  3 — 5. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his  flesh, 
with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards,  &c.]  This 
sacrifice  was  so  laborious,  to  work  in  them  a  greater  de- 
testation of  sin ;  which  was  aggravated  by  the  quality  of 
the  person  that  committed  it.  And  Nachmanides  hath  aH 
observation,  which  (in  some  parts  of  it,  at  least)  is  very 
remarkable ;  "  That  all  a  man  doth,  being  performed  in 
words,  in  works,  or  thoughts,  God  commanded  them,  when 
they  brought  an  offering  for  sin,  that  they  should  lay  their 
hands  on  it,  which  had  respect  to  the  works  they  had  done; 
and  make  confession  over  it,  which  had  respect  to  their 
words ;  and  burn  the  inwards  and  kidneys,  which  are  the 
organs  of  thoughts  and  desires ;  the  legs,  also,  had  a  re- 
spect to  a  man's  hands  and  feet,  by  which  he  doth  all  his 
work ;  and  the  blood  that  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  sig- 
nified his  own  blood.  So  that  while  a  man  did  all  these 
things,  he  was  put  in  mind  how  he  had  sinned  against 
God,  both  in  soul  and  body,  and  deserved  to  have  his 
blood  shed,  and  his  body  burnt;  unless  the  mercy  of  the 
Creator  had  accepted  a  price  of  redemption  for  him,  viz.  a 
sacrifice;  whose  blood  was  for  his  blood,  and  its  life  for 
his  life ;  and  the  principal  members  of  the  sacrifice,  for  the 
members  of  his  body."  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  best 
sort  of  Jews  had  a  sense,  that  the  sacrifices  for  sin  were 
offered  to  God  in  their  stead,  as  a  ransom  for  them.  And 
so  we  Christians  are  to  understand  the  sacrifice  which 
Christ  made  of  himself,  who  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
us  all,"  as  the  apostle  speaks,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  and  our  Lord 
saith  the  same.  Matt.  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  45.  Such  sacrifices 
the  heathens  themselves  had,  which  they  called  Lustralia, 
from  the  word  lustrare,  which  signifies  to  expiate  among 
the  Romans;  and  that  by  paying  a  price.  For  the  ancient 
poet  Ennius  (as  our  excellent  Mr.  Thorndike  hath  ob- 
served), translating  into  Latin  a  Greek  tragedy  called 'Ekto- 
poXvrpa  (being  taken  out  of  Homer,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priamus  ransoming  of  Hector's  corpse  from  Achilles),  en- 
titled Hectoris  lustra,  (which  shews  this  is  the  Latin  of 
XvTpov,)  ransom  or  redemption:  and  that  aVoXurpow  signifies 
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in  the  New  Testament  to  deliver  by  paying  a  ransom,  see 
his  Epilogue,  book  ii.  chap.  27. 

Ver.  12.  Even  the  whole  bullock  sJiall  he  carry  forth  with- 
out tlie  camp.']  It  was  not  dissected,  as  the  peace-offerings 
ivere,  because  nobody  was  to  partake  of  any  part  of  it ; 
being  a  sacrifice  for  the  priest's  own  sin.  And  therefore  it 
was  to  be  carried  (thou^  not  by  himself,  but  some  other 
person)  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  to  express  the  abo- 
luinableness  of  the  sin.  This  rite,  and  the  carrying  the 
blood  within  the  tabernacle,  to  be,  sprinkled  before  the 
Lord,  were  used  only  in  these  two  cases ;  of  the  sin  of  the 
high-priest,  and  of  all  the  people.  For  of  other  sin-offer- 
ings the  priest  might  eat,  (vi.  2G.)  but  of  this,  being  for  him- 
self, he  wiis  not  to  taste  at  all,  because  he  was  in  a  state 
of  guilt. 

Into  a  clean  place,  where  the  asJies  are  poured  out.]  On 
the  east  part  of  the  tabernacle  there  was  a  place  for  the 
ashes  to  be  thrown  into,  when  they  are  taken  from  the  al- 
tar ;  which  afterward  were  carried  into  a  clean  place,  with- 
out the  camp.  And  so  they  were  carried  out  after  the 
temple  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
into  a  valley  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  Mount 
Olivet. 

And  burn  him  on  the  wood  with  fire.]  Not  upon  an  altar, 
but  in  a  fire  made  with  wood  upon  the  ground,  to  shew  the 
odiousness  of  the  sin,  as  Maimonides  thinks.  For  as  the 
whole  burnt- sacrifices  were  burnt  on  the  altar,  because  they 
were  an  offering  of  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  God ;  so  this 
was  burnt  without  the  camp  upon  the  ground,  to  shew  that 
the  odour  of  if  was  ungrateful  and  abominable;  More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46.  where  he  also  observes,  that 
the  burning  of  the  beast  entirely,  being  the  destruction  of 
it,  so  that  nothing  of  it  remained,  it  signified  in  like  man- 
ner the  utter  deletion  of  sin,  so  that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered no  more.  And  the  bullock  being  burnt  without  the 
camp,  I  take  it  to  denote,  that  the  people  should  not  sufier 
for  the  sin  of  the  priest,  which  was  abolished  together  with 
his  sacrifice. 

The  same  Maimonides  hath  another  observation  upon  the 
title  Zebachim,  that  there  were  three  places  constituted  for 
the  burning  of  holy  things.  The  first  was  in  the  sanctuary, 
as  every  one  knows ;  the  second  was  in  the  mount  of  the 
house  (as  they  called  the  place  round  about  the  court  of 
the  sanctuary),  where,  if  any  blemish  happened  to  a  bullock 
or  a  goat,  they  were  brought  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  burnt 
in  a  place  called  Bira ;  the  third  was  in  this  place  of  the 
ashes,  without  the  city. 

Where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  there  shall  he  be  burnt.] 
This  is  repeated,  that  none  might  presume  to  take  the  li- 
berty to  burn  the  bullock  in  any  other  place. 

Ver.  13.  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin 
through  ignorance.]  The  Jews  generally  understood  by  the 
whole  congregation,  the  great  Sanhedrin,  who  represented 
the  whole  people  of  Israel.  So  Maimonides  in  his  More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  41.  and  in  his  treatise  of  Sacri- 
iices ;  and  R.  Levi,  of  Barcelona,  Prascept.  cxviii.  For 
they  sometimes  erred  in  judgment;  and  thereby  mislead- 
ing the  people,  tliey  were  bound,  when  they  found  their 
error,  to  offer  this  sacrifice.  Yet  the  Talmudists  have 
raised  many  disputes  upon  this  point,  and  made  various 
cases :  in  some  of  which  the  house  of  judgment  was  bound 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  here  appointed,  and  not  they  who  fol- 


lowed their  sentence :  and  otheas  there  were,  in  which  they 
who  followed  their  sentence  were  bound,  and  not  the  judges 
themselves.  But  if  Moses's  words  be  well  considered,  it 
will  appear,  that  he  speaks  of  a  sin  committed  by  all  the 
people,  in  doing  something  which  God  had  forbidden ;  by 
making  wrong  constructions  of  the  law,  or  by  common 
false  opinions,  or  popular  customs.  For  the  whole  congre- 
gation is  here  plainly  distinguished  from  the  elders  of  the 
people,  (ver.  15.)  which  is  certainly  the  name  for  their 
judges  and  governors.  It  was  Mr.  Seldcn's  intention  to 
have  treated  largely  of  the  sense  and  notion  of  this  law,  as 
appears  by  what  he  saith  of  it,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap. 
14.  n.  4.  where  he  refers  his  reader  to  the  third  book  on 
that  subject  for  an  account  of  this  place.  In  the  beginning 
of  which  (cap.  1.  n.  1.)  he  signifies  his  intention  to  explain 
what  the  office  of  the  Sanhedrin  was,  in  offering  expiatory 
sacrifices  for  the  whole  congregation.  Which  he  repeats 
again,  (cap.  10.  n.  1.)  with  this  addition,  tliat  they  made 
this  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  when  they  of- 
fended as  a  community.  But  he  did  not  live  to  pursue  his 
intentions,  being  diverted  by  long  digressions  about  other 
matters:  yet  he  shews  sufficiently  his  opinion  was,  that 
this  sacrifice  was  not  offered /or  the  Sanhedrin,  but  by  them 
for  the  people. 

And  the  thing  he  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.]  They 
are  not  sensible  of  their  mistake  for  the  present ;  but  after- 
ward discover  it,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  rulers. 

And  they  liave  done  somewhat  against  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  concerning  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done.]  Have  offended  against  some  of  the  negative 
precepts  (as  the  Jews  speak)  which  forbid  such  things  to 
be  done.  (See  ver.  2.) 

And  are  guilty.]  Are  sensible  of  their  guilt. 

Ver.  14.  WJien  the  sin  which  they  have  sinned  against  it- 
is  known.]  When  they  have  discovered  what  precept  they 
have  violated. 

Tlien  shall  the  congregation  offer  a  young  bullock  for  the 
sin.]  Without  blemish,  as  was  required  for  the  sin  of  the 
high-priest,  (ver.  3.) 

And  bring  him  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.} 
i.  e.  Cause  the  bullock  to  be  brought  thither,  by  some  of 
his  people,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock,  &c.]  They  were  to  do 
this  as  representatives  of  the  people.  (See  ver.  13.  and  the 
end  of  laying  on  their  Imnds,  v.  4.) 

And  the  bullock  shall  be  killed  before  the  Lord.]  Either  by 
some  of  them,  or  some  of  the  people  whom  they  appointed. 
(See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed.]  That  is,  the 
high-priest:  (see  ver.  5.)  All  the  rest  that  follows,  to 
ver.  22,  is  exactly  the  same  that  is  prescribed  in  Uic  fore- 
going offering,  for  the  high-priest  himself.  Only  R.  Solo- 
mon Jarchi  hath  a  nice  observation  on  the  next  verse,  that 
it  is  not  said  in  this  case  (as  it  is  in  (he  former)  he  shall 
sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times  before  flie  veil  of  tfie 
sanctuary,  but  only  before  the  veil,  without  the  addition  of 
hakkodesh,  of  the  sanctuary,  as  it  is  ver.  6.  Because,  saith 
he,  if  the  high-priest  only  sin,  the  holiness  doth  not  de- 
part: but  if  all  the  congregation  sin,  then  it  doth  depart. 
As,  if  a  province  rebel  against  a  prince,  his  family  stands; 
but  if  there  be  a  general  defection,  he  must  fall.     He  hath 
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the  like  observation  upon  ver.  22,  23.  but  it  seems  too  sub- 
tle; for  in  the  eighteenth  verse  Moses  only  saith,  he  shall 
put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  without 
adding  of  siveet  incense,  (as  before,  ver.  7.)  and  yet  it  is 
manifest  he  means  the  same  altar;  and  what  was  done  in 
this  sacrifice  was  as  acceptable  as  what  was  done  in  the 
other. 

Ver.  22.  JVIien  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done  somewhat 
through  ignorance  against,  &c.]  The  word  nasi,  which  we 
translate  ruler,  signifies  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Numb.  i.  4. 
16.  vii.  2.  But  the  Jews  commonly  understand  it  pecu- 
liarly of  the  head,  or  prince  of  the  great  Sanhedrin;  who, 
when  they  were  under  the  government  of  kings,  was  the 
king  himself.  ITius  the  Misna  gathers  from  these  words 
in  the  text,  when  he  sinneth  against  any  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  his  God,  which  signify  him,  say  the 
doctors,  that  hath  no  superior  but  the  Lord.  And  so  the 
Gemarists  understand  it  also,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  lib.  ii. 
de  Sjmedriis,  cap.  16.  p.  666.  But  I  think  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  extend  this  to  all  great  officers  and  judges,  who 
had  a  peculiar  relation  to  God ;  and  therefore  were  called 
by  his  name. 

Concerning  things  which  should  not  be  rfone.]  See  ver.  2. 

And  is  guilty.]  Acknowledges  that  he  hath  offended  God 
by  the  sin  which  he  hath  committed. 

Ver.  23.  Or  if  his  sin  wherein  he  hath  sinned  come  to 
his  knowledge.]  If  we  retain  this  translation  (and  do  not 
render  the  first  word  and,  but  or),  then  the  foregoing  words 
in  the  latter  end  of  ver.  22,  veashem,  must  be  translated 
(not  is  guilty,  but)  and  acknowledges  his  guilt.  Which 
seems  to  be  the  true  sense;  for  when  men  sin  they  are 
guilty,  though  the  sin  was  committed  ignorantly;  but  they 
do  not  acknowledge  their  guilt  till  they  see  it;  as  Moses 
here  supposes  they  might,  when  they  considered  better,  or 
somebody  informed  them  aright.  So  these  words  signify, 
or  his  sin  is  made  knmon  unto  him.  Thus  L'Empereur  very 
judiciously  translates  this  whole  passage.  And  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  guilty,  or  his  sin  he  shewn  to  him:  other- 
wise there  is  no  room  for  this  disjunctive  particle.  (See 
his  Annot.  upon  Bava  kama,  cap.  7.  sect.  1.  and  cap.  9. 
sect.  4,  5.)  And  thus  we  ourselves  translate  the  first  part 
of  this  disjunction  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  foregoing  verse), 
Hosea  v.  1.5.  acknowledge  their  offences. 

He  shall  bring  h'ls  offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats.}  His  sacri- 
fice was  of  less  value  than  the  two  former.  From  which  Mr. 
Selden  concludes,  that  the  high-priest  was  not  always  the 
head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  IG.  p.  65.3.) 
For  their  sacrifices  were  very  different,  which  argues  a  dif- 
ference in  their  persons.  And  the  Misna  says,  if  the  high- 
priest  were  put  out  of  his  office,  his  sacrifice  was  still  the 
same,  viz.  a  bullock  without  blemish :  but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  nasi,  or  ruler,  who  offered  only  the  sacrifice  of  a 
private  man  if  he  lost  his  office. 

A  male  without  blemish.}  It  was  to  be  the  best  of  this 
kind ;  though  not  equal  to  the  sacrifice  for  the  high-priest 
and  the  whole  congregation.     (See  ver.  28.) 

Ver.  2^1.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat.]  Of  this  see  ver.  4. 

And  kill  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering 
before  the  Lord.]  Where  that  was,  see  chap.  i.  ver.  11. 
Neither  of  the  two  forementioned  offerings  (for  the  high- 
priest,  or  the  whole  congregation)  are  ordered  to  be  killed 


here  ;  but  only  before  the  Lord,  (ver.  14, 15.)  that  is,  in  any 
part  of  the  court  but  that  which  was  proper  to  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  common  sin-offering,  as  it  here  follows. 

It  is  a  sin-offering.]  And  therefore  was  to  be  killed  where 
the  burnt-offering  was  :  for  so  it  is  ordained  (vi.  25.)  that 
all  sin-offerings  should  be  there  slain.  Which  doth  not  im- 
ply that  the  two  former  were  not  sin-offerings,  but  that  they 
were  not  of  the  common  sort ;  as  appears  by  the  carrying 
of  their  blood  into  the  sanctuary,  and  burning  their  flesh 
without  the  camp,  which  are  not  ordered  either  in  this  or 
in  the  following  sacrifices. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  with  his  finger.']  By  dipping  his  finger  into  it,  (ver. 
6.17.) 

And  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 1 
Whereas  the  blood  of  the  two  former  was  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  (ver.  7. 18.) 

And  shall  pour  out  his  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.]  See  ver.  18. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  shall  burn  all  his  fat  upon  the  altar,  &c.] 
See  chap.  iii.  9.  It  is  not  here  said  what  should  be  done 
with  the  flesh ;  which  in  the  two  foregoing  offerings  is  or- 
dered to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  (ver.  12.  21.)  But  in 
chap.  vi.  26.  29.  and  xviii.  Numb.  9,  10.  the  law  of  the 
sin-offering  is  set  down  to  be  this,  that  the  priest  and  his  sons 
should  eat  it,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  no  where  else ;  pro- 
vided also  that  they  were  free  from  uncleanness,  (xxii.  4.) 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  as  con- 
cerning his  sin.]  By  this  sacrifice  his  guilt  was  expiated ; 
which  must  be  understood  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice 
for  the  high-priest,  though  it  be  not  expressed,  as  it  is  in 
that  for  the  whole  congregation,  (ver.  20.) 

And  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.]  So  that  he  should  not  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  cutting  off,  as  the  Jews  under- 
stand it;  who  fancy  such  sins  to  which  that  is  threatened 
are  here  spoken  of.  (See  ver.  1.)  Rather,  he  was  restored 
to  communion  with  the  people  of  God,  from  which  he  was 
separated  while  he  remained  in  a  known  guilt. 

Ver.  27.  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people  sin  through 
ignorance.]  Commit  the  same  offence  that  a  ruler  or  public 
officer  doth. 

And  be  guilty  ;  or  if  his  sin  which  he  hath  committed  come 
to  his  knowledge.]  See  how  this  ought  to  be  translated,  ver. 
22,  23. 

Ver.  28.  Then  he  shall  bring  his  offering;  a  kid  of  the 
goats,a  female  without  blemish.]  Being  a  common  person, 
less  was  required  of  him  than  of  a  prince ;  who  was  to  offer 
a  male,  (ver.  23.)  which  in  all  creatures  was  of  greater  va- 
lue than  a.  female,  as  Mairaonides  observes :  who  reckons 
up  three-and-forty  offences  of  this  sort,  that  might  be  com- 
mitted imprudently  (in  his  treatise  called  Schegagoth),  in 
one  of  which,  viz.  worshipping  an  idol  ignorantly,  the  sa- 
crifice was  the  same  for  a  private  man  as  for  the  king,  or 
the  high-priest,  or  the  priest  anointed  for  war :  but  in  all 
the  other  forty-two  a  female  goat  or  lamb  sufficed  for  a  pri- 
vate man,  (cap.  1.  sect.  4.)  And  this  sacrifice  they  call 
stated,  oriixed,  because  no  man  offered  more  or  less,  whe- 
ther rich  or  poor,  man  or  woman ;  except  only  those  who 
ate  holy  things,  or  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  whose  sa- 
crifices were  higher  or  lower,  as  they  speak.  And  there 
were  three  things,  if  we  may  believe  them,  which,  though 
committed  by  error,  were  expiated  by  no  sacrifice,  viz, 
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blasphemy,  neglect  of  circumcision,  and  not  keeping  the 
Passover.  (So  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona,  Praecept.  cxix.) 
Which  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  opinion,  since  idolatry 
committed  ignorantly,  they  say,  was  comprehended  within 
this  law. 

Ver.  29.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  tlie  head  of  the 
sin-offeting,  &c.]  This  verse  and  tlie  following,  witli  the  be- 
ginning of  ver.  31.  contain  nothing  but  what  was  ordered 
about  the  foregoing  sacrifice,  (ver.  24 — 26.) 

Ver.  31.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  tlie  Lord.]  This  is  a  phrase  used  concern- 
ing burnt-offerings,  (i.  9. 13.)  and  peace-offerings, (ni.5.  IC) 
but  it  is  not  said  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sin-ofi'erings,  that 
the  burning  of  them,  or  their  fat,  was  for  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord.  The  reason  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give,  un- 
less it  were  to  comfort  the  lowest  sort  of  people  with  hope 
of  God's  mercy,  though  their  offering  was  mean,  in  compa- 
rison of  those  oflered  by  others.  Abarbinel  gives  this  rea- 
son for  it :  because  a  sin  of  ignorance  being  a  less  fault  in  a 
common  man,  it  was  a  sign  of  great  probity  in  him  to  bring 
a  sacrifice  for  tlie  expiation  of  it:  but  for  the  high-priest, 
or  senate,  or  ruler  of  the  people,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law, 
was  such  a  high  crime,  that  it  was  no  commendation  to 
them  to  bring  a  sacrifice  for  their  purgation. 

Ver.  32.  And  if  he  bring  a  lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  &,c.] 
For  which  reason  God  was  pleased  to  accept  a  lamb,  and 
that  a.  female,  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  a  young 
kid. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  slay  it,  &c.]  This  and  the  next  verse  differ 
not  from  the  foregoing,  and  therefore  need  no  explication. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar, 
according  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire  unto  tlie  Lord.}  Or 
rather  upon  the  offerings,  or  after  the  burnt-offering.  (See 
iii.  5.) 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  his  sin,  &c.] 
And  if  by  the  same  error  he  had  committed  several  sins, 
there  was  a  distinct  atonement  to  be  made  for  every  one  of 
them :  so  that  if  he  had  committed  ignorantly  the  forty- 
three  offences  beforementioned,  though  it  were  by  one  and 
the  same  error,  he  was  bound  to  ofler  as  many  expiatory 
sacrifices,  (as  Maimonides  resolves  in  the  forenamed  trea- 
tise Schegagoth,  cap.  4.)  This,  and  such-like  things,  made 
this  law  "  a  yoke  which  they  were  not  able  to  bear,"  as 
St.  Peter  speaks.  Acts  xv.  10. 


CHAP.  V. 

Ver.  1.  JlF  a  soul  sin.]  In  the  manner  following. 

Ami  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness.]  Being 
adjured  in  the  name  of  God,  when  he  is  called  to  be  a  wit- 
ness in  a  cause,  to  speak  the  truth.  For  judges  had  power 
to  use  such  adjurations,  that  they  might  either  draw  a  con- 
fession from  an  accused  person,  or  a  faithful  testimony 
from  a  witness.  Of  the  former  of  which  there  is  a  solemn 
form  remaining  in  Scripture,  (1  Kings  xvii.  16.  2  Chron. 
xviii.  15.)  as  Grotius  hath  observed  upon  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 
And  Dr.  Hammond,  upon  tlie  same  place,  hath  observed 
instances  of  the  latter,  (1  Kings  vii.  31.  Prov.  xxix.  24.) 
And  Micah's  mother  seems  by  her  own  authority  to  have 
adjured  her  family,  as  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the 


Divine  Majesty,  to  discover  it  they  knew  any  thing  of  the 
eleven  hundred  .shekels  of  silver,  which  had  been  stolen 
from  her,  (Judg.  xvii.  2.)  In  all  which  cases,  men  were 
bound  to  answer,  as  luucli  as  if  they  had  taken  a  solemn 
oath  .so  to  do.  Insomuch,  that  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
being  thus  adjured,  made  an  answer  to  the  court  of  judg- 
ment, though  before  he  had  stood  silent. 

Whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it.]  Whether  he  can  say 
any  thing  of  the  matter  in  question ;  either  from  his  own 
knowledge,  or  from  the  information  of  credible  persons. 

If  he  do  not  utter  it.]  Declare  what  he  knows,  being  thus 
adjured. 

Then  he  sliall  bear  his  iniquity.]  Let  him  not  think  it  is 
no  offence  to  suppress  the  truth,  when  he  is  so  solemnly 
admonished  to  declare  it;  but  offer  such  a  sacrifice  for  his 
sin,  as  is  prescribed  ver.  1.  which  belongs  to  all  the  follow- 
ing cases.  The  Jews  make  four  sorts  of  oaths  in  their 
courts,  or  commerce  one  with  another;  as  Mr.  Seldenhath 
observed  out  of  their  writers;  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  n. 
8.)  which  are,  rash  oaths,  vain  oaths  (of  which  they  also 
make  four  sorts),  oatlis  about  trusts,  (mentioned  vi.  2, 3.)  and 
this,  which  they  call  the  oath  of  testimony  ;  which  they  say 
every  man  was  bound  to  give  before  the  Sanhedrin  when 
he  was  required.  With  this  distinction  between  capital 
and  pecuniary  causes,  that  in  the  latter  a  man  was  not 
bound  to  come  and  testify,  unless  he  was  cited  by  the 
plaintift",  or  by  the  court ;  but  in  capital  causes,  and  in  such 
tilings  as  the  law  prohibited  (as  if  a  man  saw  another  smite 
his  neighbour),  he  was  bound  to  come  of  his  own  accord, 
without  any  summons,  and  give  his  testimony  in  court. 
Yet  in  this  they  make  some  difference,  as  may  be  seen  in 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept.  cxx.  They  who  would  se^ 
more  of  these  several  sorts  of  oaths  among  the  Jews,  may 
find  them  considered  in  Sam.  Petitus's  Var.  Lcctiones, 
cap.  16.  And  such  a  law  as  this  there  was  anciently  in 
other  countries,  that  he  who  saw  a  crime  committed,  if  he 
could  not  hinder  it,  should  be  bound,  at  least,  to  prosecute 
the  malefactor.  So  the  Egyptian  lawgiver  saitli  concerning 
tlieft,  which  a  man  saw  committed,  fxi^vvaal  yt  iravrw^  w<{>i\f 
TOi>c  Xtxttoc,  Koi  tirtKiivai  Trjv  Trapovofiiav,  to  prosecute  the  law 
against  that  crime.  So  Plato  uses  the  same  word  iirt^dvai, 
lib.  iv.  de  Legibus,  saying,  that  he  who  knew  of  .such  a 
fact,  or  had  certain  information  of  it,  icat  yujj  iTn^iwv,  and 
doth  not  prosecute  the  person  tliat  did  it,  iv  avroig  ivtxf<J^>»> 
vojuotc,  let  him  be  liable  to  the  samfi  punishment.  (See  Hen. 
Stephanus's  Praefat.  ad  Pontes  Juris  Civilis.) 

Ver.  2.  Or  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing,  wheilier  it 
be  a  carcass  of  an  uncleari  beast,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  doctors 
expound  this  of  such  persons,  as,  having  touched  any  of  .the 
unclean  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  in 
the  next,  came  into  the  sanctuary,  or  did  eat  of  the  holy 
things.  Which  they  gather  out  of  vii.  20,  21.  and  Numb, 
xix.  20.  where  cutting  off  is  threatened  to  those,  wlto 
knowingly  were  so  guilty.  For  otherwise,  it  was  suflicient 
for  a  man's  expiation,  who  touched  any  unclean  thing,  to 
wash  himself;  and  his  unclcaiincss  lasted  only  till  the 
evening.  (See  chap.  xi.  and  Numb.  xi.\.)  But  why  may  it 
not  be  meant  of  those  who  neglected  to  wash  themselves, 
who  were  to  expiate  that  neglect  by  a  sacrifice  ? 

He  also  shall  beunclean  and  guiliy.]  Obliged  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  prescribed  (ver.  6.)  for  eating  that  which  is  holy 
,  (saith  Raai)  or  coming  into  the  sanctuary. 
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Ver.  3.  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleamiess  of  man,  &c.]  Such 
uncleannesses  as  are  mentioned  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fifteenth  chapters  of  this  book. 

And  if  it  be  hid  from  him,  when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he 
shall  be  guilty,']  The  words  may  be  translated.  Whether  hedid 
it  ignorantly ,  or  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  and  yet  ofiended, 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  offer  the  sacrifice  mentioned,  ver.  6. 

Ver.  4.  Or  if  a  soul  swear.]  This  the  Hebrew  doctors 
expound  of  that  sort  of  oath  which  they  csill  futile,  or  rash : 
when  a  man  saith  he  hath  done,  or  will  do,  or  not  do,  a 
thing  that  is  in  bis  power  to  do. 

Pronouncing  with  his  mouth.]  It  was  to  be  uttered  in 
words,  and  not  merely  thought  in  his  mind. 

To  do  evil  or  good.]  That  he  hath  done  a  thing,  or  not 
done  it,  of  whatsoever  kind  it  be ;  or  that  he  will,  or  will 
not  do  it.  For  these  four  kinds  of  oaths,  of  this  sort,  the 
Hebrew  doctors  make,  two  about  things  past;  and  two 
about  things  to  come,  (see  Selden  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  cap, 
11.  n.  8.)  As  if  he  swear  that  he  did  eat,  or  he  did  not  eat 
of  such  a  meat ;  did  talk,  or  did  not  talk  with  Reuben  or 
Simeon,  &c.  Rasi  thinks  by  doing  good  is  meant  some- 
thing for  his  own  advantage,  and,  consequently,  by  doing 
evil,  we  are  to  understand  afflicting  himself,  or  punishing 
his  servant,  &c.  But  it  may  as  well  be  understood  gene- 
rally of  all  things  whatsoever,  which  are  comprehended 
tinder  the  name  of  good  and  evil. 

And  it  be  hid  from  him.]  He  did  not  rightly  understand, 
or  consider  the  thing  about  which  he  sware;  whether  it  was 
in  his  power,  for  instance,  to  do  what  he  swore  he  would 
4o ;  or,  whether  he  could  lawfully  do  it ;  or  if  through  for- 
getfulness  he  omitted  to  do  what  he  might  have  done.  Some 
interpret  these  and  the  following  words,  as  those  of  the 
foregoing  verse. 

He  shall  be  guilty  in  one  oftliese.]  Obliged  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice (as  it  follows,  ver.  6.)  if  he  have  sworn  rashly  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  instances. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  shall  be,  wlien  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of 
these  things,  that  lie  shall  confess  tliat  he  hath  sinned  in 
that  thing.]  When  ho  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his 
sacrifice,  this  confession  of  his  offence,  it  is  likely,  was 
made;  without  which  his  sacrifice  would  have  been  of  no 
avail:  so  all  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand  it ;  particu- 
larly Abarbinel,  upon  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  book, 
saith,  that  confession  was  necessary  to  be  added  to  every 
tacrifice  for  sin.  For  what  is  here  commanded  in  this  case, 
they  resolve  belongs  to  all  sin-offer irigs,  and  trespass- 
offerings  also.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  notion  among  the  hea- 
then themselves,  that  an  offering  without  prayer  was  to  no 
purpose:  "  Quipi>e  victimas  ca;di  sine  precatione,  non  vi- 
detur  rjeferre,  nee  Deos  rit^  consuli,"  as  Pliny  speaks,  (lib. 
xxviii.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  2.)  and  every  one  knows  that  con- 
fession was  a  part  of  prayer.  (See  Dr.  Outram  de  Sacri- 
ficiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  n.  9.) 

Ver.  6.  And  he  shall  bring  his  tre.^>ass-offering  vnto  the 
Lord.]  There  is  a  difference  betwotjn  a  sin-offering  (called 
chattah)  and  a  trespass-offering  (called  aschani),  as  is  plain 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  compcired  with  this.  But 
here  in  this  place  they  are  not  distinjrudshcd,  lor  the  name 
of  tretjHiss-offering  is  given  to  that  which  was  really  a  sin- 
offering;  as  appears  from  the  latter  end  of  this  verse,  and 
feom  the  two  next,  where  this  offering  is  expressly  called  a 
on-offering. 


For  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.]  In  any  of  the  four  fore- 
mentioned  cases ;  either  by  polluting  the  sanctuary,  or 
eating  holy  things,  or  a  rash  oath,  or  by  refusing  to  give  bis 
testimony,  being  adjured  by  the  court  of  judgment  to  do  it 
Thus  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  explains  this,  (Praecept.  cxxi.) 

A  female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb,  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for 
a  sin-offering.]  As  the  Hebrews  call  the  sin-offering,  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  chapter,  (ver.  27.)  a  fixed  sacrifice ; 
so  they  call  this  higher  or  lower,  being  brought  according 
to  every  man's  faculty  or  ability;  some  more,  some  less,  as 
the  forenamed  author,  and  many  other  of  their  doctors  ob- 
serve; and  is  plain  of  itself  from  the  following  verses. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  concern- 
ing his  sin.]  By  sprinkling  the  blood,  and  burning  the  fat  of 
the  sacrifice,  as  is  directed,  iv.  34,  35. 

Ver.  7.  And  if  lie  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb.]  See  the 
mercy  of  God,  saith  the  same  R.  Levi,  who  was  pleased  to 
exact  such  small  punishments  for  these  sins,  because  it  was 
very  easy  for  fnen  to  fall  into  them.  For  we  are  more  prone 
to  oft'end  in  word  than  in  deed :  and  without  great  caution 
it  was  scarce  possible  not  to  fall  into  such  legal  pollutions, 
as  required  this  expiation. 

T/ien  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass,  which  he  hath  com- 
mitted, two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto  the 
Lord.]  Who,  though  he  would  not  exact  a  heavy  punish- 
ment of  them  for  these  offences,  yet  would  not  suffer  them 
to  escape  altogether  unpunished  ;  that  they  might  not  be 
jiresumptuous,  but  use  due  care  and  caution  in  their  words 
and  actions.  So  the  same  R.  Levi  represents  the  sense  of 
this  law,  as  if  the  Lord  had  said,  "  I  would  not  have  such 
things  done ;  but  if  any  man  by  frailty  commit  them,  let  him 
repent  with  all  his  might,  and  set  a  guard  upon  himself; 
and  let  him  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  may  imprint  the  remem- 
brance of  his  guilt  upon  his  heart;  and  preserve  him  that 
he  may  not  hereafter  offend." 

The  one  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing.] First,  he  was  to  have  his  peace  made  with  God,  by  a 
sin-offering;  and  then  his  burnt-offering,  or  his  gift,  might 
be  accepted,  as  Rasi  observes ;  and  is  expressly  ordered 
in  the  next  verse,  the  priest  shall  offer  that  which  is  for  the 
sin-offering  first. 

Ver.  8.  And  wring  off  his  head  from  his  neck,  &c.]  Or  ra- 
ther, nip  it  off  with  his  nail,  (as  the  Jews  explain  it,  see  i. 
15.)  so  as  not  quite  to  separate  it  from  the  body.  For  that 
had  been  to  make  the  sacrifice  contemptible,  (as  R.  Levi, 
of  Barcelona,  gives  the  reason  of  it,  Praecept.  cxxviii.)  the 
bird  looking  more  handsome  with  its  neck  still  joined  to 
the  body,  than  without  it.  And  it  was  fit  the  sacrifice,  even 
of  a  poor  man,  should  be  as  decent  as  possible ;  it  being 
sufficient  he  thus  suffered,  without  increasing  his  affliction 
by  the  moan  and  abject  form  of  his  sacrifice. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing, &c.]  Some  of  the  blood,  which  ran  out  of  itself,  as 
the  priest  held  it  by  the  neck,  where  he  nipped  it,  he 
was  to  sprinkle  upon  the  side  of  the  altar.  And  tllen  he 
was  to  press  out  the  rest  of  the  blood  (when  as  much  was 
ran  out  as  would  of  itself,  by  that  nip)  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar ;  where  they  were  wont  to  pour  out  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering,  (iv.  7.  18.  25.  34.) 

It  is  a  sin-offering.]  Therefore  the  blood  was  there  pressed 
out:  whereas,  in  burnt-offerings  of  a  bird,  we  read  only  of 
pressing  or  squeezing  out  the  blood  at  the  side  of  the  altnr. 
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(i.  10.)  It  is  not  said  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  flesh ; 
but  it  is  plain,  from  vi.  26.  that  the  piiest  was  to  have  it; 
the  blood  only  being  offered  to  God. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  shall  offer  tlie  second  for  a  burnt-offering, 
according  to  the  manner.']  Prescribed  in  the  first  chapter, 
ver.  15. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  &c.] 
Some  gather  from  hence,  that  the  burnt-offering  was  also  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  But  it  is  so  plainly  distinguished  from 
it,  that  these  words  seem  to  me  to  relate  only  to  the  fore- 
going oflering,  (ver.  8,  9.)  Though  this  may  be  concluded 
from  hence :  that  the  sin-offering  was  not  accepted  for  his 
expiation;  unless  this  burnt-offering  followed,  as  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  made  to  God  for  liis  goodness. 

Ver.  11.  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two  turtle-doves, 
or  two  young  pigeom.}  This  was  still  a  more  merciful  pro- 
vision for  the  poor ;  who  were  not  to  be  so  ambitious  of 
offering  a  beast  or  a  bird,  as  not  to  content  themselves  with 
ofi'ering  the  smallest  thing  that  God  would  accept.  So  R. 
Levi,  of  Barcelona,  observes,  that  God  having  such  com- 
passion on  men's  poverty,  it  did  not  become  them  to  strain 
themselves  to  offer  more  than  they  were  able;  for  so  they 
might  have  been  tempted  to  steal.  Yet,  if,  after  a  man  had 
set  aside  a  little  money  to  buy  this  quantity  of  fine  flour, 
his  estate  was  bettered,  he  was  then  bound  (as  Maimonides 
saith,  in  the  treatise  called  Schegagoth)  to  add  so  much  to 
it,  as  would  buy  the  birds  before  prescribed.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  he  had  designed  to  buy  birds,  and  on  a  sud- 
den grew  richer,  he  was  to  procure  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  man  had  set  apart  money  to  buy  a  bullock 
for  his  sin-offering,  and  unexpectedly  grew  poor,  he  might 
buy  t^vo  turtles,  or  young  pigeons,  and  by  them  redeem  his 
money  so  consecrated,  &c.  (cap.  10.) 

Then  he  that  hath  simied  shall  bring  for  his  offering  a 
tenth  part  of  an  epliah  of  fine  flour,  Slc]  Neither  more  nor 
less;  which  was  but  a  small  quantity,  (see  Exod.  xvi.  36.) 
because  God  would  not  have  his  creature  oppressed,  as  the 
same  author  observes,  (Praecept.  cxxix.) 

He  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  ueiUier  shall  he  put  any  frank- 
incense thereon.]  In  commiseration  of  his  poverty,  God  re- 
quired only  a  little  flour,  which  every  one  might  easily  get, 
to  offer  without  any  oil  to  it,  which  was  more  costly ;  and 
also  had  something  of  magnificence  in  it  (kings  and  priests 
being  anointed),  and  therefore  not  becoming  the  meanness, 
or  the  grief  and  humility,  of  the  person  tliat  brought  this 
offering.  For  which  reason  frankincense  was  also  omitted, 
being  a  pleasant  thing ;  and  not  fit  to  be  added  to  an  offer- 
ing for  sin:  which  was  offensive  to  God.  To  this  purpose 
the  same  R.  Levi,  in  the  same  place.  And  we  find  this  imi- 
tated also  by  the  heathen ;  for  Pliny  saith,  in  his  preface  to 
Vespasian  before  his  Natural  History,  "  Mola  tantum  salsa 
litant,  qui  non  habent  thura." 

Ver.  12.  Then  sliall  he  bring  it  to  the  priest.]  Confessing 
his  sin  to  him  (as  is  ordered,  ver.  5.)  for  which  he  de- 
sired this  offering  might  be  accepted. 

And  the  priest  shall  take  his  handful  of  it,  even  a  memorial 
thereof]  For  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  as  a  cau- 
tion to  him  hereafter. 

Ver.  13.  And  (he  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
as  touching  the  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  in  one  of  these.]  With 
one  of  these  three  forcmentioned  sacrifices :  either  with  a 
lamb,  or  with  two  turtles  or  young  pigeons,  or  with  fine 


flour.  For,  as  Rasi  hath  observed,  there  are  three  sorts 
of  men;  rich,  poor,  and  very  poor:  and  so  three  sorts  o£ 
olferings  are  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  suitable  to  each 
of  their  abilities. 

And  the  remnant  shall  be  the  priest's,  as  a  meat-offering.'] 
See  chapter  the  second,  ver.  2,  3.  where  the  whole  meat- 
offering (except  one  handful)  is  given  to  the  priest:  who 
had  nothing  at  all  of  some  of  the  sin-offerings,  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  (ver.  12.  21.)  which  were  entirely 
consumed. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying]  Here 
begin  the  orders  which  were  given  to  Moses  about  another 
sort  of  sacrifice,  near  of  kin  to  the  former:  but  delivered,  it 
is  likely,  at  some  other  time ;  after  he  had  written  down  the 
foregoing  laws  about  sin-offerings.     (See  iv.  1.) 

Ver.  15.  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass.]  In  the  Hebrew 
this  is  a  different  phrase  from  what  hath  been  hitherto 
used,  signifying  another  sort  of  guilt. 

And  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord.] 
By  applying  to  his  own  i>rivate  use  any  thing  that  was  de- 
dicated to  God,  (as  Maimonides  expounds  it  in  his  More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  which  might  be  committed  in 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  in  first-fruits,  and  the  first-bora 
of  cattle,  or  meddling  with  that  part  of  the  sacrifice  which 
belonged  to  the  priest  alone.  Which  things  he  that  com- 
mitted presumptuously,  was  to  be  cut  olF,  (Numb.  xv.  30.) 
but  if  ignorantly,  he  was  to  do  as  here  is  directed  in  this 
verse.  But  these  words  seem  to  be  particularly  restrained 
to  the  last  of  those  things  now  mentioned,  (eating  any  part 
of  the  sacrifice  which  belong  to  the  priest  alone,  xxii.  14.) 
and  the  end  of  this  law  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  speaks, 
Praecept.  cxxii.)  was  to  excite  fear  and  reverence  in  all 
those  who  approached  unto  holy  things. 

Theji  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram 
without  blemish  out  of  the  flocks.]  As  a  sheep  was  a  more 
noble  species  among  creatures  than  a  goat ;  so  a  ram  was 
of  a  greater  value  among  sheep,  than  a  female :  and  there- 
fore this  sacrifice  was  more  costly  than  the  sin-offering  men- 
tioned ver.  6. 

With  thy  estimation.]  Besides  his  sacrifice,  he  was  to. 
make  satisfaction  in  money,  according  as  the  priest  should 
esteem  the  damage.  For  that  is  the  meaning  of  with  thy 
estimation ;  according  to  the  value  thou  shalt  set  upon  the 
thing,  which  he  applied  to  his  own  use. 

By  shekels  of  silver.^  At  least  two  shekels,  as  the  Jewish 
doctors  resolve. 

After  tlie  shekels  of  the  sanctuary.]  See  Exod.  xxx.  13. 
The  Jews  were  thus  confined  to  these  rites,  and  such  as 
are  mentioned  ver.  8,  9.  in  the  rest  of  the.se  prescriptions, 
that  there  might  be  no  room  for  idolatrous  ceremonies;  nor 
might  men  among  themselves  be  left  at  liberty  to  invent  im- 
pious or  frivolous  ways  of  worship :  and  that  the  obedience 
of  good  men  might  be  also  exercised  in  these  minute  mat- 
ters; and  the  contempt  of  wicked  people  be  the  more  appa- 
rent, in  refusing  to  comply  with  these  known  laws  of  God. 

For  a  trespass-offering.]  The  Hebrew  word  ascham, 
which  we  translate  trespass-offering,  is  so  near  of  kin  to 
chattah,  which  we  translate  sin-offering,  that  one  of  tliem  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  other,  as  I  observed  upon  ver.  6. 
yet  there  is  a  real  diflerence  between  them  :  though  it  be 
not  easy  to  determine  wherein  it  consists.  For  the  greatest 
men  differ  in  their  opinion  about  the  quality  of  the  oflences. 
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for  which  these  two  kind?  of  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered : 
some  saying  that  the  offences  for  Avhich  ascham  was  offer- 
ed, were  interior  to  those  for  which  chattah  was  offered  ; 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Maimonides  in  his  More  Nevo- 
chim,  (par.  iii.  cap.  4G.)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think, 
that  the  offences  which  were  expiated  by  ascham,  were 
more  grievous  than  those  expiated  by  c1iatta,h;,  which  is 
the  opinion  of  no  less  a  man  than  the  deservedly-admired 
Bochartus,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  '33.) 
Where  he  adds,  that  the  former  sort  of  sins  were  committed 
knowingly ;  the  other  only  ignorantly.  For  so  the  LXX. 
translate  chattaJi  by  ajxapTia,  which  seems  to  denote  a  fault 
committed  by  error  and  mistake :  but  ascham  by  TrXnfifiiXua, 
which  carries  in  it  the  notion  of  something  premeditated 
and  designed.  But  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  very 
words  of  Moses  here  in  this  verse  ;  which  expressly  speak 
of  a  trespass  committed  through  ignorance.  Aben  Ezra 
tiierefore  distinguishes  these  two  much  better,  making  cAaf- 
tah  to  signify  a  sacrifice  which  was  made  for  the  purging 
offences,  committed  through  ignorance  of  the  law;  and  as- 
cliam  for  such  as  were  committed  through  forgetfulness  of 
the  law.  But  as  he  gives  no  proof  of  this,  so  he  was  sen- 
sible it  was  liable  to  exception  ;  there  being  one  of  this 
sort  of  sacrifices  mentioned  ver.  17.  which  he  saw  could 
not  be  comprehended  under  this  rule.  Others  therefore 
t^ink,  the  former  hath  respect  to  offences  against  God  ;  and 
the  latter  to  those  against  men;  not  observing,  that  the  very 
same  sort  of  sin,  which  when  it  was  known  is  called  chat- 
tah, when  it  was  doubtful  is  called  ascham.  From  whence 
a  very  learned  person  of  our  own  (now  with  God),  who  had 
much  and  long  considered  this  matter,  concludes,  that  an 
offence  was  peculiarly  called  ascham  (which  is  a  name  for 
the  sin,  as  well  as  for  the  sacrifice,  as  chattah  also  is) 
about  which  either  a  man  was  dubious  (as  in  the  following 
verse),  or  did  a  manifest  damage  to  other  men.  There  being 
no  ascham  (or  trespass-offering)  commanded  to  be  offered 
by  the  law,  but  for  such  offences  as  were  .so  committed 
{gainst  God,  that  their  neighbours  also  were  injured  by 
them.  As  in  Uie  case  of  those  who  did  eat  holy  things, 
here  mentioned,  whereby  the  priests  were  damaged :  and 
of  those  mentioned  vi.  2—4.  and  such  as  lay  with  a  bond- 
woman betrothed  to  another,  (xix.  20,  21.)  Which  are  all 
tjie  cases  belonging  to  this  matter ;  excepting  that  of  the 
Nazarite  defiled  by  the  dead,  (Numb.  vi.  12.)  and  of  the 
leper,  (iv.  12.)  who  were  to  be  purged  with  a  sin-offering,  as 
well  as  with  a  trespass-offering:  and  therefore  not  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter.  See  Dr.  Oulram,  lib.  i.  de  Sa- 
crificiis,  cap.  13.  n.  8.  and  Samuel  Petitus's  Varioe  Lec- 
tiones,  cap.  22.  who  hath  said  the  same,  but  not  so  fully 
and  distinctly.  If  this  do  not  satisfy,  yet  it  is  plain  the  sa- 
crifices which  go  by  this  name  of  trespass-offerings,  and  the 
rites  also  about  them,  were  so  different,  that  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  them  from  the  other.  For  none  but 
rams  and  male-lambs  were  admitted  for  trespass-offerings, 
which  were  not  used  at  all  in  any  sin-offerings.  And  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offerings  was  put  upon  tlie  horns  of  the 
altar,  (as  was  noted  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  7. 18. 25.) 
but  that  of  the  trespass-offerings  was  sprinkled  round  about 
upon  the  altar,  (vii.  2.)  Sin-offerings  also  were  offered  for 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  (iv.  13.)  but  trespass-of- 
ferings only  for  private  persons,  which  made  Bonfrerius  (I 
suppose)  after  a  long  discussion  of  this  matter,  to  con- 


clude, that  the  difference  between  sin  and  trespass  con- 
sisted only  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  for  them. 
See  him  upon  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  1. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  he  hath 
done  in  holy  things,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereunto, 
&c.]  Besides  the  compensation,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  for  the  damage  that  was  done,  according  to  the  va- 
luation made  by  the  priest,  there  was  a  fifth  part  more  to  be 
added  thereunto,  and  given  to  the  priest  who  had  suffered 
the  damage. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the 
ram  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.'\ 
The  atonement  was  not  made,  nor  forgiveness  obtained,  till 
full  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  had  been  made. 

Ver.  17.  And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things, 
&c.]  i.  e.  Did  eat  any  of  the  holy  things  beforementioned, 
which  God  forbade  any  but  the  priest  to  eat. 

Though  he  wist  it  not.'\  i.  e.  Be  not  certain  whether  they 
were  holy  or  no.  For  the  Hebrews  generally  call  this 
ascham  talui,  a  dubious  trespass-offering :  being  in  a  matter 
about  which  a  man  was  in  suspense,  whether  he  had  of- 
fended or  not. 

Yet  he  is  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity. "l  He  shall  be 
obliged  to  offer  this  sort  of  sacrifice.     Which  was  ordained 
(saith  R.  Levi  Barzelon.  Praecept.  cxxiii.)  to  make  men 
cautious,  and  fear  to  sin ;   and  to  attend  diligently  in  all . 
their  actions,  that  they  transgressed  not  the  laws  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram  without  blemish,  out 
of  the  flock,  with  thy  estimation,  &c.]  The  offering  before 
appointed,  (ver.  15,  &c.)  with  this  difference  only,  that  no 
fifth  part  was  in  this  case  to  be  added,  because  it  was  not 
certain  whether  he  had  transgressed  or  no. 

The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  concerning 
his  icjnorance  wherein  he  ened,  and  wist  it  not.]  Did  not 
know  whether  he  had  oflended  or  not :  which  distinguishes 
this  from  the  sin  of  ignorance  mentioned  ver.  15. 

And  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.']  But  if  he  afterward  came 
to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  offence,  he  was  not  ex- 
cused by  this  dubious  offering  (as  Rasi  observes),  but  was 
bound  also  to  offer  a  sin-offering. 

Ver.  19.  It  is  a  trespass-offering.]  In  this  case  a  sacrifice 
must  be  offered,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  trespass. 

He  hath  certainly  trespassed  against  the  Lord.]  The 
words  in  the  Hebrew  are,  ascham  ascham  lajhova  ;  which, 
I  think,  should  be  translated,  a  trespass-offering  certainly, 
unto  the  Lord.  That  is,  in  this  doubtful  case,  let  him  take 
a  sure  course,  by  offering  the  sacrifice  here  prescribed. 
For  though  neither  this  sort  of  sacrifices,  nor  sin-offerings, 
were  to  be  voluntary  (which  was  proper  only  to  whole 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings),  yet  the  very  suspicion 
of  a  guilt  required  a  sacrifice.  As  for  all  those  oftences 
which  might  be  committed  by  men  who  had  no  sense  or 
suspicion  of  them,  they  were  expiated  by  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  for  the  whole  congregation,  at  certain 
stated  times :  but  no  particular  person  was  to  offer  either 
sin-offering  or  trespass-offering  of  his  own  accord,  unless 
he  knew  or  feared  he  had  contracted  some  guilt. 

I  cannot  think  fit  to  conclude  this  chapter,  without  tak- 
ing notice  how  Jonathan  paraphrases  these  last  words  of 
it ;  who,  instead  of  saying  he  hath  trespassed  (as  it  is  com- 
monly translated)  against  the  Lord,  saith,  against  the  nante 
of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,    Which  is  an  observation  that 
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might  have  been  made  in  my  notes  upon  the  two  foregoing 
books  of  Moses,  where  many  such  passages  occur,  which  I 
did  not  mention.  And  I  should  not  have  done  it  now  (be- 
ing unwilling  to  swell  this  commentary  with  any  thing  that 
doth  not  tend  to  the  explaining  the  sense  of  the  text),  did 
not  the  impious  pamphlets  that  have  lately  been  spread 
abroad  against  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
make  it  necessary  for  mo  to  take  this  occasion  to  assert, 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Jews,  as 
appears  even  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Chaldee  parapbrasts,  where  the  Hebrew 
hath  only  Jehovah  (or  the  Lord) :  for  which  I  can  sec  no 
reason  at  all,  if  there  had  not  been  a  notion  among  them  of 
more  persons  than  one  who  was  Jehovah.  It  doth  not 
always,  indeed,  carry  this  signification  in  it;  but  there  are 
very  many  places  where,  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
be  meant  a  word  spoken  by  the  Lord,  or  any  thing  else, 
but  a  person  speaking  or  acting,  &c.  icho  is  the  Lord.  There 
is  a  famous  instance  of  it  in  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21.  where  Ja- 
cob's vow  is  thus  translated  by  Onkelos  :  Jacob  vowed  a 
vow,  saying,  If  the  Word  of  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  and 
keep  me,  &c.  then  shall  the  Word  of  the  Lord  be  my  God. 
Where  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  so  plainly  made  the  object 
of  his  adoration,  that  it  evidently  shews  they  had  a  notion 
in  those  days  when  Onkelos  lived  (which  was  about  our 
Saviour's  time),  of  more  persons  than  one  who  was  the 
Lord.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  also  speaks  this  so  clearly, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  something  amazed  to  meet  with  such 
expressions  in  it,  as  those  upon  Gen.  iii.  22.  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  Adam  whom  I  have  created,  is  my 
only-begotten  in  this  world  ;  as  I  am  the  only-begotten  in 
the  heavens  above.  Which  may  fairly  induce  a  belief  that 
St.  John  used  the  known  language  of  those  times,  when  he 
declared  our  blessed  Saviour's  Godhead  under  the  name  of 
the  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  (John  i.  1.) 
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Ver.  1.  XIlND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  What 
here  follows  belonging  unto  the  same  with  that  which  went 
before,  it  is  likely,  was  spoken  at  the  same  time.  And 
these  words  signify,  that  the  hord  further  spake  unto  Moses, 
wiiat  concerned  trespass-offerings. 

Ver.  2.  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass.]  The  same 
sort  of  expression  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  this  law,  con- 
cerning the  trespass-offering,  ver.  15.  Which  some  trans- 
late prevaricate,  or  act  insincerely. 

Against  the  Lard.']  The  Sovereign  of  the  world ;  who  was 
peculiarly  affronted  by  the  following  sins ;  especially  by 
swearing  falsely,  which  was  calling  him  to  bear  witness  to 
a  lie. 

And  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  delivered 
him  to  keep.]  Deny  the  trust  which  was  committed  to  him; 
and  that  when  he  was  brought  upon  his  oath  to  deliver  the 
truth,  as  appears  by  the  next  verse.  For  this  is  the  in- 
stance of  that  sort  of  oath,  which  the  Jews  call  the  oath 
about  a  tiling  deposited,  (see  v.  1.)  For  there  being  no 
witness  of  what  was  done  between  two  friends  or  neigh- 
bours, who  trusted  one  another  in  such  matters,  but  God 
alone ;  they  appealed  unto  him,  from  whom  nothing  could 


bo  hid.  And  this  oath,  the  Jevt«  say,  was  governed  by  an- 
other, which  they  call  the  oath  of  testimony  :  which  a  man 
was  not  bound  to  give,  unless  he  were  adjured  to  it  by  the 
court  of  judgment:  and  so  it  was  in  the  oath  about  the 
things  deposited;  he  was  not  guilty  who  was  adjured  by 
private  persons,  and  denied  it;  but  he  that  denied  it  before 
the  court.  So  they  resolve  in  Ilalicah  Olam,  par.  iv. 
cap.  2. 

Or  in  felloivship.]  To  carry  on  a  common  trade,  in  joint- 
stock;  or  (as  others  understand  it)  in  any  thing  for  which 
he  gave  his  hand  unto  another:  for  so  the  Hebrew  words 
are,  putting  of  the  hand,  as  contracts  are  oft-times  made : 
which  if  a  man  afterward  denied,  he  fell  under  the  guilt 
here  mentioned.  And  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that 
this  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former ;  because, 
when  he  speaks  of  restitution,  (ver.  4.)  this  is  not  repeated. 
And  therefore  it  seems  to  be  included  in  that  which  wa* 
deposited  with  another:  whether  it  were  money,  called 
here  pikkadon ;  or  any  other  goods,  called  testimah  jad. 
They  that  would  see  more  opinions  about  these  words, 
putting  of  the  hand,  may  consult  Const.  L'Empereur,  in 
his  annotations  on  Bava  kama,  cap.  9.  sect.  7. 

Or  in  a  thing  taken  away  by  violence.]  That  is,  by  rob- 
bery or  stealth,  as  the  word  gazel  signifies.  For  theft  not 
being  punished  among  the  Jews  with  death,  they  tendered 
an  oath  to  those  who  were  accused  or  suspected  of  it,  to 
clear  themselves  from  the  imputation,  (Exod.  xxii.  11.) 

Or  hath  deceived  his  neighbour.]  Wronged  him  by  false 
accusation,  as  the  Hebrew  word  hoschok  seems  to  import. 
Which  St.  Jerome  always  translates  calumny;  as  the  word 
haschak  he  translates  to  calumniate.  It  signifies  also  ex- 
tortion ;  and  Rasi  takes  it  for  defrauding  a  hireling  of  his 
wages. 

Ver.  3.  Or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and  lieth  con- 
cerning it.]  Deny  that  he  found  a  thing  lost ;  which  in  truth 
came  to  his  hand. 

And  sweareth  falsely.]  They  put  men  to  their  oath  in  this 
case  also,  when  there  was  a  just  cause  of  suspicion ;  as 
they  did  in  matters  of  theft. 

In  any  of  all  these.]  In  any  of  these  sorts  of  things ;  as 
the  Hebrew  may  be  translated. 

That  a  man  doth.]  Wherein  one  man  dealeth  with  an- 
other: or  which  frequently  happen,  as  Grotius  thinks  this 
phrase  signifies,  in  his  annotations  upon  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

Sinning  therein.]  By  these  means  contracting  a  guilt. 

Ver.  4.  Then  shall  it  be,  because  he  Itatk  sinned,  and  is 
guilty.]  The  last  words  should  rather  be  translated,  and 
acknowledges  his  guilt.  For  so  this  word  ascJiam,  guilty, 
ought  to  be  expounded,  as  I  shewed  iv.  22, 23.  to  make  a 
clear  sense  of  the  law  there  mentioned.  And  it  would  other- 
wise be  superfluous  here  :  for  when  a  man  hath  sinned  so 
grievously  as  the  foregoing  verses  suppose,  who  could  doubt 
of  his  guilt  ?  The  true  meaning  therefbre  is,  when  he  hath 
sinned  (so  the  first  words  may  be  translated)  by  committing 
any  of  those  things  forementioned,  and  acknowledges  htg 
guilt,  he  shall  restore  that  which  he  took  away  violently, 
&.C.  And  this  most  plainly  reconciles  the  contradiction, 
that  otherwise  would  be  between  this  law  and  that  in  Exod. 
xxii.  1.  7.  9.  where  a  man  that  stole  an  ox  is  condemned 
to  restore  five  oxen,  and  four  sheep  for  one;  and  if  he 
delivered  money  to  another  to  keep,  and  it  was  stolen,  the 
thief  was  to  pay  double ;  whereas  here,  one  simple  resti- 
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tution  is  exacted,  with  an  addition  of  a  fifth  part.  The 
reason  is,  because  in  Exodus  he  speaks  of  those  thieves 
who  were  convicted  by  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law ;  and 
then  condemned  to  make  such  great  restitution:  but  here 
of  such  as,  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  sin,  came  volunta- 
rily and  acknowledged  their  theft,  or  other  crime,  of  which 
nobody  convicted  them,  or  at  least  confessed  it  freely  when 
theyvvere  adjured ;  and  therefore Avere  condemned  to  suffera 
lesser  punishment,  and  to  expiate  their  guilt  by  a  sacrifice. 
See  L'Empereur  upon  Bava  kama,  cap.  7.  sect.  1.  and 
cap.  9.  sect.  1.  5.  7.  where  he  observes  very  judiciously, 
that  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  Numb.  v.  7.  where 
the  first  words  may  be  translated.  If  they  shall  confess  their 
sill  that  they  have  done,  &c.  And  this  seems  to  be  more 
reasonable  than  the  account  which  Maimonides  gives  of 
this  matter  in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.iii.  cap.  41.  where,  ex- 
pounding these  words,  which  he  took  violently,  of  an  open 
robber,  he  gives  these  reasons  why  he  was  not  punished 
so  much  as  a  thief,  but  restored  only  the  principal,  with  a 
fifth  part ;  because  rapine  happens  seldom,  but  theft  often ; 
for  it  cannot  be  committed  so  easily  as  theft ;  and  is  done 
openly  and  manifestly,  whereas  theft  is  committed  more  se- 
cretly :  so  that  a  man  may  be  aware  (he  imagines)  of  a 
robber,  and  defend  his  goods  against  him,  better  than 
against  a  secret  thief.  Yet  this  is  better  than  the  account 
of  R.  Johannes  f.  Zachei,  (mentioned  by  J.  Coch  upon  the 
Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin.  cap.  7.  p.  271.)  that  a  mere  thief 
fears  man  more  than  God ;  but  a  robber  fears  both  alike. 

Ver.  .5.  Of  all  that  about  which  he  hath  sivom  falsely,  he 
shall  even  restore  it  in  the  principal.]  The  same  numerical 
thing  which  he  took  away,  if  it  still  remain  in  his  posses- 
sion unaltered;  or  else  the  just  price  of  it:  as  R.  Levi 
Barzelonita  expounds  it,  Praecept.  cxxv.  And  the  Jews 
pretend  to  such  scrupulosity  in  this  matter,  that  they  say  a 
man,  who  was  to  have  a  share  in  his  father's  estate,  from 
whom  he  had  taken  something  by  robbery,  was  to  restore 
it  l)efore  the  division  was  made,  and  not  by  detaining  it  to 
make  his  share  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  (See  Bava 
kama,  cap.  JJ.  sect.  9.) 

And  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto.]  The  Jews  have 
many  subtilties  about  this,  as  may  be  seen  there,  sect.  6, 
7.  The  plain  sense  is,  that  he  should  compensate  the  loss 
which  the  right  owner  might  have  sustained  (by  wanting 
the  use  of  his  goods  so  long  as  the  other  had  detained 
them  in  his  hand),  by  adding  a  full  fifth  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal, as  an  amends  for  the  Mrong.  Yet,  if  he  had  really 
forgotten  that  he  had  found  such  a  thing  as  he  was  charged 
withal,  at  the  time  he  denied  it  upon  oath,  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay  the  fifth  part  more,  nor  to  offer  the  expiatory 
sacrifice,  though  he  really  was  possessed  of  the  thing;  as 
Mr.  Selden  ob.serves,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  p.  506. 

And  (five  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth.]  If  he 
hath  stolen  from  a  man  the  smallest  piece  of  money,  which 
the  Jews  call  peruta,  and  had  forsworn  it,  they  fancy  he 
was  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  owner  himself;  though  he 
lived  as  far  off  as  Media:  and  it  would  not  suffice  to  give 
it  to  his  son,  or  his  attorney,  whom  he  had  left  to  act  for  him. 
Yet  they  are  something  humorsome  in  these  absurdities, 
for  they  do  not  tie  a  man  to  go  so  far  to  pay  the  fifth  part; 
though  in  a  case  where  it  was  more  than  a  peruta.  (See 
Uava  kama,  cap.  9.  .sect.  5,  C.) 

In  the  day  of  his  trespass-offering.]  Or,  in  the  day  of  his 
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trespass;  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  acknowledgeth  his  guilt,  as 
this  word  I  shewed  ver.  4.  is  to  be  interpreted.  And 
this  agrees  with  what  our  blessed  Saviour  requires,  (Matt. 
V.  23.) 

Ver.  6.  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  the 
Lord,  a  ram  without  a  blemish.]  This  the  Hebrews  call 
an  offering  for  a  certain  guilt;  as  that  v.  15,  was  for  a 
dubious. 

With  thy  estimation,  &c.]  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  interprets 
it,  a  ram  worth  two  shekels,  (Praecept.  cxxiv.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
&c.]  The  offender  was  not  to  think  he  was  cleared  by 
making  restitution,  and  adding  the  fifth  part,  whereby  his . 
neighbour  might  well  be  satisfied:  but  withal,  this  sa- 
crifice was  necessary  for  his  expiation,  without  which  no 
satisfaction  was  made  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Jews 
themselves  also  think  that  this  was  prescribed,  to  make 
them  more  sensible  of  their  sin,  and  to  render  it  more 
odious  unto  them ;  as  the  same  author  observes. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Here 
the  Hebrews  begin  a  new  section  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a 
new  chapter  (as  we  call  it),  for  the  first  seven  verses  plainly 
belong  to  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  And  it  is 
reasonable  to  think,  that  the  following  precepts  were  given 
at  a  distinct  time  from  the  former,  (see  iv.  1.)  being  about 
a  different  matter.  For  having  declared  what  offerings  the 
people  should  bring  to  the  Lord,  he  now  gives  instructions 
to  the  priests,  how  they  should  manage  the  several  offer- 
ings that  were  brought. 

Ver.  9.  Command  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying.]  As  be- 
fore he  bade  Moses  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  (Lev. 
i.  2.  iv.  2.)  because  the  laws  he  then  gave  concerned  them: 
so  now  he  bids  him  command  Aaron  and  his  sons  what  to 
do;  and  acquaints  them  with  the  laws,  that  is,  the  rites 
they  should  observe  in  oflfering  the  several  sacrifices  before 
directed  to  be  made. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering.]  He  mentions  that 
first,  which  was  first  delivered,  and  was  the  principal  offer- 
ing, being  purely  in  honour  of  God;  whereas  the  other 
was  occasioned  by  men's  sins,  or  the  benefits  he  had  be- 
stowed on  them. 

It  is  the  burnt-offering.]  He  explains  what  burnt-offering 
he  chiefly  means,  viz.  the  daily  sacrifice:  which  was  the 
principal  burnt-offering,  according  to  which  all  other  offer- 
ings of  that  kind  were  to  be  regulated. 

Because  of  the  burning  upon  the  altar  all  night  unto  the 
morning.]  Or,  for  the  burning  upon  the  altar,  &c.  This 
was  the  reason  of  its  name,  because  it  was  burning  on  the 
altar  from  the  evening  (at  which  the  Jews  began  their  day) 
till  the  morning.  For  which  purpose  the  priests  watched 
all  night,  and  put  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  piece  by 
piece,  that  it  might  be  consumed  by  a  slow  and  gentle  fire. 
As  for  the  morning  sacrifice,  it  is  not  here  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  was  consumed  by  a  quicker  fire ;  that  there  might 
be  room  for  other  sacrifices  tliat  were  commonly  oflered 
after  it,  (as  appears  from  ver.  12.)  and  were  only  offered  in 
the  morning,  not  at  night.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
sacrifices  to  succeed  it  in  the  morning,  then,  it  is  very 
likely,  that  it  was  also  kept  burning  till  tlie  evening  sacri- 
fice ;  that  God's  altar  might  always  have  meat  upon  it. 

And  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it.]  Or,  For 
the  fire  of  the  altar,  &c.  So  it  should  be  translated:  unless 
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we  translate  the  last  word  not  in  it,  but  by  it.  And  the  fire  of 
the  altar  shall  be  burning  (i.  e.  be  fed  or  maintained)  by  it. 

Ver,  10.  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen  garment.] 
Mentioned  £xod.  xxviii.  40. 

And  his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put  upon  his  flesh.]  To 
cover  his  secret  parts,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xxviii.  42. 

And  take  up  the  ashes,  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  with 
the  burnt-offering,  &c.]  Or  rather,  When  the  fire  hath  con- 
sumed the  burnt-offering  on  the  altar.  For  the  word  aschar, 
which  we  here  translate  which,  signifies  also  wlien  ;  and  is 
so  translated  by  us,  iv.  22.  Or  else  the  sense  must  be, 
Th^  ashes  into  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  the  burnt-offer- 
ing. Or,  to  make  good  our  present  translation,  a  few 
words  must  be  added,  in  this  manner.  The  ashes  (of  the 
wood)  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  with  the  burnt-offering. 

And  he  shall  put  them  beside  the  altar.]  On  the  east  part 
of  it,  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  most  holy  place.  (See 
i.  16.)  For  this  was  most  suitable  to  the  glory  of  the  house 
of  God  (saith  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona),  and  the  fire  would 
burn  better,  when  the  altar  was  cleared  from  the  ashes. 

Ver.  11 .  And  he  shall  put  off  his  garments.]  Those  before- 
named,  a7id  put  on  other  garments.  It  is  a  question  among 
the  Jews  whether  he  mean  his  common  raiment,  or  some 
other  garments,  not  holy,  and  yet  not  quite  common,  but 
of  a  middle  nature.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  carrying  the 
ashes  out  of  the  tabernacle,  being  not  a  holy  action,  as 
they  were  not  to  perform  it  in  their  priestly,  i.  e.  sacred  gar- 
ments, wherein  they  took  them  from  the  altar ;  so  they  did 
it  in  the  common  habit,  which  they  wore  when  they  did  not 
minister.  Yet  Rasi  thinks  this  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  only  fitting  and  seemly :  it  being  indecent  to  do 
this  work  in  the  same  garments  wherein  they  served  at  the 
altau'.  And  the  ashes  having  been  upon  the  altar,  there  are 
those  (as  I  said)  who  fancy  this  was  not  a  work  fit  to  be 
performed  in  their  common  garments ;  and  therefore  have 
devised  a  habit  of  less  dignity  than  those  garments  where- 
in they  ministered,  which  they  used  when  they  carried  out 
the  ashes.  Thus  Maimonides  himself,  and  others,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Syned.  cap.  11.  n.  6. 
where  he  likewise  observes,  that  Chiskuni  is  of  opinion, 
that  such  of  the  family  of  the  priests,  as  were  both  ex- 
cluded from  their  ministry  in  the  sanctuary,  and  from  wear- 
ing the  holy  garments,  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  their 
bodies,  were  permitted  to  perform  this  office  of  carrying 
away  the  ashes. 

And  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp,  into  a  clean 
place.]  See  iv.  12.  The  forementioned  Rasi  will  have  it, 
that  they  needed  not  to  take  away  all  the  ashes  every  day ; 
but  only  a  sbovel-fuU,  which  they  laid  beside  the  altar. 
And  when  the  hollow  place  of  the  altar  was  so  full,  that 
there  was  no  room  to  lay  on  the  wood,  they  were  bound  to 
empty  it,  and  carry  all  the  ashes  away. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in 
it,  it  shall  not  be  put  out.]  This  precept  is  repeated  again 
in  the  next  verse ;  as  it  weis  mentioned  once  before,  (ver.  9.) 
For  which  there  is  a  just  reason,  as  Abarbinel  makes  ac- 
count. For  in  the  ninth  verse  he  requires,  that  the  wood 
for  the  evening  sacrifice  should  be  so  ordered  and  attended, 
that  the  fire  might  be  kept  in  till  the  morning.  And  then, 
here,  in  tiiis  verse,  he  requires  there  should  such  care  bo 
used  in  taking  away  the  ashes,  that  the  fire  might  still  re- 
main, and  not  be  extinguished.    After  which,  speaking  of 


the  morning  sacrifice,  in  the  lat^r  part  of  this  verse,  he  re- 
quires in  the  next,  (ver.  13.)  that  such  a  quantity  of  wood 
should  be  laid  on  the  altar,  when  they  oftered  it,  that  the 
fire  might  be  kept  in  till  the  evening  sacrifice ;  or,  that  if 
there  were  any  extraordinary  sacrifices  brought  besides  the 
daily  burnt-offering,  the  priests  should  still  add  more  wood, 
that  the  fire  might  not  be  put  out  by  that  means,  but  be  able 
to  devour  them. 

And  the  priests  shall  burn  wood  on  it  every  morning,  &c.] 
The  Hebrew  word  for  wood  being  in  the  plural  number, 
R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  concludes  there  were  more  bundles 
than  one  brought  in  every  day.  And  from  this  place  (and 
i.  7.)  he  gathers  there  were  three.  The  first  of  which  he 
calls  the  great  heap ;  with  which  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  rest,  for  which  there  was  occasion,  were  ofiered:  of 
which  he  thinks  Moses  speaks  in  the  ninth  verse  of  this 
chapter.  The  second  was  lesser,  which  was  laid  at  the 
side  of  the  other,  that  they  might  have  coals  for  the  burning 
incense :  and  this  he  thinks  intended  here.  And  the  third 
was  merely  to  keep  in  the  fire  perpetually;  of  which  he 
thinks  Moses  speaks  in  the  next  verse.  The  Misna  also 
tells  us,  that  there  being  seven  gates  to  the  great  court  of 
the  sanctuary,  three  on  the  north,  and  as  many  on  the 
south,  and  one  at  the  east;  the  first  on  the  south  side  was 
called  the  gate  of  burning:  because  at  that  gate  they  brought 
in  the  wood,  which  was  to  preserve  the  fire  perpetually  on 
the  altar:  (see  Codex  Middoth,  cap.  1.  sect.  4.) 

And  he  shall  burn  thereon  the  fat  of  the  peace-offerings.] 
This  fat  of  the  peace-offerings  was  to  be  burnt  together 
with  the  burnt-offering,  and  not  separate  from  it :  by  which 
means  the  burnt-offering  was  the  sooner  consumed,  and 
more  room  was  made  for  other  occasional  sacrifices. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  fire  shall  be  ever  burning  upon  the  altar.] 
This  fire  was  not  kindled  by  the  priests,  but  by  God  him- 
self; who  sent  it  from  heaven  to  consume  the  first  sacrifice 
that  was  offered  by  Aaron,  (ix.  uU.)  From  which  time  they 
were  bound  to  take  care,  that  it  never  went  out;  that  so 
their  sacrifices  might  be  constantly  offered  by  celestial  fire : 
because  it  was  the  continuation  of  that  fire  which  came 
from  heaven,  by  a  continual  addition  of  fuel,  whereby  it 
was  preserved.  And  so  it  continued,  as  the  Jews  affirm, 
till  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  and  after  it,  as  some  of  them 
would  have  us  believe  (who  fancy  it  was  preserved  in  a 
pit,  by  the  care  of  some-religious  priests,  till  their  return), 
though  against  the  common  tradition  among  them,  which 
is,  that  there  was  no  sacred  fire  in  the  second  temple ;  for 
they  reckon  this  among  the  five  things  which  were  wanting 
there,  and  had  been  in  the  first.  And  as  for  the  constant 
continuance  of  this  fire,  there  was  care  taken  that  wood 
should  be  laid  up  in  the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of  it: 
so  in  order  thereunto,  there  was  a  certain  set  time,  when 
the  people  were  obliged  to  carry  wood  tliither ;  which  made 
a  kind  of  festival,  called  by  Josephus  ^vXofopta,  lib.  ii.  de 
Bello  Judaico,  cap.  31.  riov  %vXo<j)opiwv  leprae  overijc,  &c.  it 
being  the  feast  of  the  wood-carrying  ;  when  it  was  the  custom 
for  all  to  bring  up  wood  for  the  altar :  that  there  might  be 
no  want  of  fuel  for  the  fire,  which  was  never  to  go  out. 

It  shall  never  go  out.]  This  was  a  thing  so  famous,  that 
it  was  imitated  among  the  gentiles ;  who  thought  it  omi- 
nous to  have  their  sacred  fire  go  out :  and  therefore  ap- 
pointed persons  on  purpose  to  watch  it,  and  keep  it  perpe- 
tually burning,  as  appears  by  the  vestal  virgins  at  Rome, 
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whose  great  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  eternal  fire, 
as  they  called  it ;  imagining  the  extinction  of  it  purported 
a^ovKTjuov  TTC  iroXEwe,  the  destruction  of  the  city ,  as  Diony- 
sius  Halicarn.  speaks.  This  institution  is  ascribed,  both 
by  him  and  by  Plutarch,  unto  Romulus  ;  into  whose  his- 
tory many  things  were  translated  by  the  ancient  pagans 
out  of  these  sacred  records  of  Moses,  as  the  learned  Hue- 
tius  hath  made  probable  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangel. 
Propos.  iv.  cap.  9.  n.  8.  The  Greeks  also  preserved  such 
a  TTvp  aa^KjTov,  inextinguishable  fire  at  Delphi ;  and  the 
Persians  in  like  manner,  and  many  other  people,  as  Bo- 
chartus  hath  shewn  in  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
35.  and  Dilherrus  before  him,  in  a  special  dissertation  (as 
he  calls  it)  de  Cacozelia  Gentilium,  cap.  1.1.  where  he  hath 
heaped  up  a  great  deal  to  this  purpose  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  hath  this  conjecture — that  the  Grecian  'E<m'a,  and 
the  Roman  Vesta,  had  their  names  from  the  Hebrew  word 
esch,  or  the  Chaldean  escha,  which  signifies  fire.  The  con- 
jecture of  David  Chytraeus  also  is  no  less  ingenious,  who 
derives  those  names  from  eschjah,  the  fire  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  J  4.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering.]  He 
doth  not  speak  of  the  oflFerings  which  accompanied  the 
daily  burnt-offerings,  but  of  those  which  were  offered  alone, 
mentioned  in  the  second  chapter.  Where  directions  are 
given  of  what  they  should  consist ;  and  also  how  much 
the  priest  should  have  for  his  portion  :  but  here  are  some 
things  added  concerning  the  place  where  they  should  be 
eaten  by  the  priests ;  and  concerning  those  meat-offerings, 
which  were  peculiarly  to  be  offered  for  themselves. 

The  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord,  before  the 
altar.]  Or  rather,  upon  the  altar :  for  so  the  Hebrew  phrase 
[on  the  face  of  the  altar]  signifies.  Or  else  the  meaning 
is,  he  shall  present  it  to  the  Lord  before  the  altar ;  and  then 
afterward  (as  is  directed  in  the  next  verse)  burn  a  hand- 
ful of  it  upon  the  altar.  And  so  the  rule  is,  chapter  second, 
ver.  8,  9.  When  it  is  presented  to  the  priest,  he  shall  bring  it 
to  the  altar,  &c. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful  of  the  flour  of 
the  meat-offering,  &c.]  According  to  the  prescription  in  the 
second  chapter,  ver.  2.  where  all  this  verse  is  explained. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  remainder  thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his 
sons  eat.]  If  they  had  no  pollution  upon  them,  xxii.  6.  (See 
chap.  ii.  3.)  The  reason  of  the  precept  was,  (as  R.  Levi 
Barzel.  observes,  Prajcept.  cxxxiii.)  that  it  preserved  the 
dignity  of  the  sacrifice  to  have  it  eaten  only  by  the  priests : 
and  by  them  (I  may  add)  only  in  the  holy  place,  and  not 
carried  out  from  thence,  as  it  here  follows. 

With  unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten.]  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hebrew  text  to  answer  unto  the  word  with;  which 
makes  the  sense  unaccountable,  that  otherwise  is  easy  and 
natural.  If  we  translate  it  as  the  Hebrew  words  plainly 
signify,  unleavened  it  shall  be  eaten,  see  x.  12. 

In  the  holy  place.]  There  was  a  room  in  the  court  of  the 
priests,  where  they  ate  these  holy  things,  as  Kimchi  ob- 
serves upon  Ezek.  xlii.  Which  may  be  confirmed  out  of 
Numb,  xviii.  10.  where  the  most  holy  place  can  signify  no- 
thing but  the  court  of  the  priests,  as  L'Empereur  rightly 
understands  it  in  his  Annot.  upon  Middoth,  cap.  2.  sect.  (J. 

In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  they 
shall  eat  it.]  As  the  priests  did  eat  it  in  their  own  court,  so 
their  male  children  had  place  in  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
wherein  to  eat  it,  (x.  12, 13.)    And  they  are  all  said  to  eat 


before  the  Lord,  because  this  was  a  part  of  the  tabernacle : 
as  was  also  the  court  of  the  women,  where  there  was  a  place 
for  the  priests'  daughters  to  eat,  as  well  as  their  sons,  of  the 
firstlings  that  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  (Numb,  xviii.  19.) 

Ver.  17.  It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven.]  There  were 
two  little  rooms  at  the  east  gate  of  the  court  of  the  temple, 
called  the  gate  of  Nicanor ;  one  of  which  was  a  vestry  for 
the  priests  to  put  on  their  garments  when  they  went  to  mi- 
nister; and  the  other  was  for  baking  this  flour,  and  that 
mentioned  ver.  21.  So  they  tell  us  in  Middoth,  cap.  1. 
sect.  4.  And  therefore  it  is  ordered  to  be  baken  without 
leaven,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice :  which 
being  offered  unleavened,  (chapter  second,  ver.  11.)  the  re- 
mainder must  needs  be  unleavened  also,  because  the  whole 
was  God's ;  and  the  priests  could  have  it  no  other  ways 
than  it  was  offered  unto  him. 

I  have  given  it  to  them  for  their  portion  of  my  offerings 
madeby fire.]  Thatis,of the meat-offeringsheioxemeniioneA. 

It  is  most  holy,  &c.]  This  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
to  be  carried  to  be  eaten  out  of  the  holy  place.  (See  chap, 
ii.  ver.  10.) 

As  is  the  sin-offering,  and  as  the  trespass-offering.]  See 
ver.  26.  and  vii.  6. 

Ver.  18.  All  the  males  among  the  children  of  Aaron  shall 
eat  of  it.]  And  none  but  they,  because  it  was  a  thing  most 
holy. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations.]  That  is, 
as  long  as  the  law  about  sacrifices  shall  last. 

Every  one  that  touches  them  shall  be  holy.]  According  to 
this  translation  of  these  words,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  be  descended  of  priests,  and  to  be  males, 
but  they  were  also  to  be  free  from  any  legal  defilement,  who 
were  admitted  to  eat  of  this  offering,  (xxii.  6.)  But  these 
very  words,  which  we  here  translate  every  one,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  verse  we  translate  whatsoever:  and  then 
the  meaning  is.  Every  thing  that  toucheth  them  shall  be 
made  holy  by  them.  That  is,  the  very  dishes  into  which 
such  holy  things  were  put,  or  the  spoons,  or  knives,  where- 
with they  were  eaten,  were  never  to  be  employed  to  any 
other  use.    (See  Exod.  xxix.  37.) 

Ver.  19.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  3Ioses,  saying.]  At  the 
same  time  the  Lord  gave  direction  about  another  offering,, 
near  of  kin  to  the  former;  but  not  yet  mentioned. 

Ver.  20.  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  which 
they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord.]  The  Jews  call  this  a  mincha 
of  initiation;  which  every  high-priest,  and  every  other 
priest  (as  they  understand  it),  were  bound  to  offer,  when 
they  were  consecrated;  and  the  high-priest  to  continue 
every  day  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  Abarbinel,  in  his  pre- 
face to  this  book,  (sect.  2.)  reckoning  the  various  sorts  of 
meat-offerings,  makes  this  the  fourth  kind ;  which  the  high- 
priest  offered  every  day,  and  every  other  priest  once  in  his 
life,  viz.  when  he  first  was  admitted  to  minister  at  the  altar, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  For  both  these  meat-offerings, 
saith  he,  are  comprehended  in  this  verse.  But  it  may  as 
well  be  understood  only  of  Aaron,  and  his  successors  in 
the  priesthood,  of  whom  the  following  words  seem  to  speak, 
and  not  of  the  common  priests. 

In  the  day  when  he  is  anointed.]  The  Hebrew  word  be- 
jom  may  be  translated  from  the  day;  and  so  the  Jews  un- 
derstand it,  that  he  was  to  make  this  oblation,  not  only 
upon  the  day  of  his  consecration,  but  ever  after  (as  I  said), 
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every  day,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  priesthood. 
And  so  the  next  words  seem  to  explain  it. 

The  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  for  a  meal-ojfer- 
ing  perpetual;  half  thereof  in  the  morning,  and  half  at 
night,]  The  high-priest,  saith  Josephus,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap. 
10.)  sacrificed  twice  every  day  at  his  own  charges:  and 
then  he  describes  tiiis  very  offering,  which  was  distinct 
from  that  wliich  attended  the  daily  burnt- offering;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  quantity  of  this  meat-offering,  and  by  the 
manner  of  ordering  it.  For  that  seems  to  have  been  raw 
flour,  mixed  with  oil;  but  this  baken,  as  it  follows  in  the 
next  verse.  (See  Exod.  xxix.  40,  41.)  The  reason  why  it 
is  here  mentioned,  is,  because  it  was  a  mincJui  (or  meat- 
offering), of  whose  rites  Moses  is  treating;  and  this  is  an 
exception  from  the  rest. 

Ver.  21.  In  a  pan  shall  it  be  made  with  oil.]  With  three 
logs  of  oil ;  as  the  Jews  determine. 

And  when  it  is  baken.]  See  ver.  17. 

Thou  shall  bring  it  in.]  Unto  the  altar. 

And  the  baken  pieces  sJialt  thou  offer,  &£.]  If  it  was  a 
meat-offering  of  the  high-priest,  it  was  divided  into  twelve 
pieces  (as  Mairaooides  saith);  if  of  a  common  priest  (for 
they  will  have  both  to  be  included  in  this  law)  then  into 
ten  pieces;  which  were  so  exactly  divided,  that  half  of 
them  were  offered  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
evening.  And  the  handful  of  frankincense  (which  they  say 
was  offered  with  them)  was  in  like  manner  divided,  and 
burnt  on  the  altar,  (Maase  Korban,  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  22.  And  the  priest  of  his  sons,  tliat  is  anointed  in  his 
stead,  slutll  offer  it.]  What  he  had  said  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  in  general,  (ver.  20.)  he  now  particularly  requires  of 
every  son  of  his,  that  should  succeed  him  in  his  office. 
For  which  tliere  was  the  greater  necessity,  because  (as  R. 
Levi  of  Barcelona  understands  it,  Praecept.  cxxxiv.)  the 
high-priest  was  an  ambassador  between  the  Israelites  and 
their  heavenly  Father  (by  whom  their  prayers  were  offered 
to  God,  and  who  made  reconciliation  for  them),  and  there- 
fore should  be  bound,  in  all  reason,  to  offer  a  perpetual  sa- 
crifice twice  every  day,  for  the  constant  needs  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  to  apply  his  mind  to  this  (as  he  speaks), 
that  he  and  they  might  be  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  a  statute  for  ever  unto  the  Lord.]  As  long  as  that 
priesthood  continued. 

It  shall  be  wholly  burnt.]  In  which  it  differed  from  other 
^neat-offerings,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  23.  For  every  meat-offering  for  the  priest.]  Or  of 
the  priest.  This  may  seem  to  relate  to  every  common 
priest;  who  were  not  all  bound  to  offer  this  sacrifice 
every  day,  but  only  he  who  did  it  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest,  viz.  the  priest  who  offered  the  daily  burnt-sacrifice. 
He  may  be  well  thought  to  have  been  obliged  to  this ;  by 
which  means  this  meat-offering  was  offered  to  God  every 
day,  by  one  or  other  of  them,  and  never  omitted.  But 
Abarbinel  (as  I  noted  before,  ver.  20.)  thinks,  that  only  the 
high-priest  was  bound  to  offer  this  meat-offering  every  day; 
and  every  other  priest  once  in  his  life,  viz.  when  he  began 
his  ministry. 

Shall  be  wholly  burnt :  it  shall  not  be  eaten.]  The  priests 
had  all  the  meat-offerings  which  were  brought  by  the  people, 
except  one  handful  which  was  offered  to  the  Lord.  (See 
chapter  .second,  ver.  2,  3.)  But  of  their  own  meat-offerings 
they  were  not  to  taste,  but  wholly  burnt  them  on  the  altar. 


For  it  had  not  been  seemly  for  him,  both  to  offer  unto  God, 
and  to  eat  of  it  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  as  Maimonides  speaks, 
(par. iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  4(».)  or,  as  II.  Levi  Baizelonita 
gives  tlie  reason,  (Precept,  cxli.)  the  scope  of  the  sacrifice 
being  to  raise  the  mind  of  him  that  offered  it  unto  God,  it 
was  not  fit  he  should  think  of  eating  any  part  of  his  own 
offering;  which  would  have  taken  his  mind  off  from  God. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  He 
added  further  several  things  concerning  other  oflerings; 
which  perhaps  were  delivered  at  the  same  time  witli  the 
foregoing;  being  still  concerning  the  priests,  (see  ver.  8, 9.) 
And  therefore  the  next  verse  begins  thus,  "  Speak  unto 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying." 

Ver.  2.5.  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offering.]  That  is,  for 
particular  persons:  that  for  the  priests  themselves,  being 
governed  by  another  laAv.  For  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  he  distinguishes  the  siiir^ffering  into  two  kinds: 
one,  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
flesh  of  it  burnt  entirely  without  the  camp,  (ver.  7,  8,  &c. 
and  here  ver.  30.)  and  another,  whose  blood  was  not  car- 
ried into  the  sanctuary ;  the  flesh  of  which  the  priests  were 
to  eat,  as  is  here  directed. 

In  the  place  where  the  burnt-offering  is  killed,  shall  the. 
sin-offering  be  killed  before  the  Lord.]  See  iv.  24.  2}>.  31. 

It  is  nwst  holy.]  This  is  the  reason  of  what  follows,  that 
none  might  eat  of  it  but  those  who  were  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Ver.  20.  Tlue  priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin,  sltall  eat  it.] 
The  flesh  of  this  sin-offering  fell  to  the  share  of  him  who 
offered  the  sacrifice  that  day;  and  to  his  male  children: 
though  he  might  invite  any  other  priests,  and  their  sons,  to 
partake  with  him,  if  he  pleased ;  as  appears  from  ver.  29. 
I  need  not  add,  that  the  imnmrim,  as  the  Hebrews  call  them, 
were  excepted:  tliat  is,  the  fat,  &c.  mentioned  iii.  9, 10.  iv. 
26.  which  were  to  be  wholly  burned  upon  the  altar. 

In  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten,  &c.3  See  ver.  10.  For 
it  being  most  holy  (as  the  words  are  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  foregoing  verse),  it  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  holy 
place;  and  that  the  same  day  and  night  when  it  was  of- 
fered ;  and  none  of  it  to  be  kept  till  the  morning.  Where- 
as some  of  the  peace-offerings  (which  they  called  the 
lighter  holy  things)  might  be  eaten  the  next  day,  (vii.  16.) 
See  Maimonides,  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  40.  This 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  heathen,  who  required 
that  their  most  holy  sacrifices  should  not  be  carried  out  of 
the  temple  ;  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes's  Equites 
ob.serves,  concerning  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpina:  ovk  iKvv  rd  Ovofxtva  Aujuiirspi  koX  lltp!Ti<j>6v>^  s^w 
d^Uvai. 

Ver.  27.  Whosoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof  shall  be 
holy.]  See  ver.  18. 

And  when  there  is  sprinkled  of  the  blood  thereof  upon  any 
garment.]  This  is  commonly  understood  of  the  priest's 
garment,  who  alone  sprinkled  the  blood.  But  his  gar- 
ments being  holy,  the  blood  tliat  might  chance  to  fall  upoa 
them  was  not  thereby  at  all  dishonoured:  and  therefore 
(if  this  be  the  meaning)  we  are  to  undersUiad,  that  the  gar- 
ments would  appear  less  venerable,  when  they  were  spot- 
ted with  blood ;  and  upon  that  account  were  to  be  washed. 
If  we  take  it  for  the  garment  of  him  that  brought  the  sa- 
crifice, which  when  it  was  killed,  the  blood  might  chance 
to  spirt  upon  his  clothes ;  tlien  the  washing  of  them  was 
out  of  reverence  to  tlie  blood ;  which,  being  holy,  was  not 
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to  remain  upon  a  common  garment.  Which  way  soever  it 
be  interpreted,  the  intention,  it  is  manifest,  was  to  preserve 
in  their  minds  an  awful  regard  to  God,  and  to  whatsoever 
belonged  unto  his  service. 

Thou  shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled  in  the  holy 
place.]  Where  there  was  a  room  (after  the  temple  was 
built)  which  was  called  lischath  hagullah,  the  chamber  of 
the  spring,  or  well,  out  of  which  water  was  dra^vn  for  the 
use  of  the  court  of  the  sanctuary.  And  there,  it  is  proba- 
ble, these  garments  were  washed.  (See  Codex  Middoth, 
cap.  5.  sect.  3.) 

Ver.  28.  But  the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  sodden  shall 
be  broken.]  For  it  being  vei-y  porous,  might  so  deeply  im- 
bibe a  tincture  from  the  flesh,  that  it  could  not  be  washed 
out ;  but  the  smell  of  it  might  remain  a  long  time.  And 
being  of  a  small  value,  it  was  no  great  loss  to  have  it 
broken ;  rather  than  any  thing  that  was  holy,  remaining 
in  it,  be  profaned.  What  became  of  the  broken  shreds 
of  these  earthen  vessels,  is  a  doubt  among  the  Hebrew 
doctors ;  because  it  was  neither  fit  to  throw  them  out  in  a 
profane  place,  nor  yet  seemly  to  heap  them  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary: and  therefore  they  fancy  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  them  up,  as  a  great  man  in  this  kind  of  learning 
(J.  Wagenseil)  hath  observed  upon  the  Mischna  of  Sota, 
cap.  3.  But  they  might  have  rather  said,  that  they  were 
thrown  abroad  into  a  clean  place,  after  they  were  broken 
into  small  bits,  or  crumbled  to  powder;  just  as  the  ashes 
were  that  came  from  the  altar,  which  was  a  holy  place. 

If  it  be  sodden  in  a  brazen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  secured, 
and  rinsed  in  water.]  Nothing  could  so  easily  sink  into 
this,  being  a  solid  metal :  but  whatsoever  stuck  to  it  might 
be  rubbed  out  and  cleansed  by  washing.  From  this  verse, 
compared  with  other  places,  it  seems  apparent,  that  no- 
thing was  roasted  in  the  sanctuary,  but  only  boiled.  So 
we  find  the  peace-offerings  (mentioned  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14, 
15.)  were  constantly  sodden ;  and  all  other  holy  offerings, 
except  the  paschal  lamb  (which  they  roasted  at  home), 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  13.  And  after  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  the  same  is  intimated  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah. 

Ver.  29.  All  the  males  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof: 
it  is  most  holy.]  See  ver.  16.  and  20. 

Ver.  30.  And  no  sin-offering.]  Or  rather,  but  no  sin-of- 
fering. 

Whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  to  reconcile  vrithal  in  the  holy  place, 
shall  be  eaten,  &c.]  Such  Avere  tho.se  sin-offerings  for  the 
high-priest,  (iv.  3.)  and  foi  the  whole  congregation,  upon 
particular  occasions,  (iv.  13,  &c.)  Or  upon  the  day  of 
general  atonement,  (xvi.  27.)  No  part  of  these  was  to  be 
eaten,  but  entirely  burnt  in  the  fire ;  as  it  here  follovTS  in 
the  end  of  this  verse.  There  is  no  necessity  of  Maimo- 
nides's  observation  upon  these  words  ;  that  no  man  what- 
soever might  eat  of  these  sacrifices  :  for  if  the  priest  might 
not,  they  were  certainly  prohibited  to  all  other  persons. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  l^IKEWISE  this  is  the  law  of  the  trespass-of- 
fering.] The  people  were  directed  before  ia  what  cases 
they  should  bring  this  sort  of  oflering;  aadlhave  noted  the 


difference  between  them  and  sin-offerings ;  (v.  15.)  but  now 
the  priests  are  directed  in  their  office  about  trespass-offerings. 

It  is  most  holy.]  In  general  they  were  to  observe  that 
these  offerings,  as  well  as  sin-offerings,  were  to  be  number- 
ed among  the  most  holy  tldngs  ;  and  therefore  to  be  accord- 
ingly used,  (ver.  G.) 

Ver.  2.  In  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering^ 
shall  they  kill  the  trespass-offering.]  Tlie  same  order  that 
was  given  about  sin-offerings,  (iv.  24.  vi.  25.) 

And  tlee  blood  thereof  shall  be  sprinkled  round  about  up- 
on the  altar.]  This  is  a  different  rite  from  that  which  was^ 
observed  in  the  sin-offerings;  whose  blood  was  put  upon-' 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  (iv.  25.  34.)  and  the  blood  of  such* 
sin-offerings  ets  were  made  for  the  high-priest,  or  the  whole 
congregation,  was  also  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times  be- 
fore the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  (iv.  6.  17.)    But  this  to  be 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of  bumt-offering ;  accord-- 
ing  to  the  manner  used  in  the  whole  burnt-offerings,  (i.  11.)^' 
and  in  the  peace-offerings ;  (iii.  2.  8.)  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  being  a  scarlet  thread,  or  line,  which 
went  round  about  the   altar  exactly  in  the  middle,  the 
blood  of  the  whole  burnt-offerings  was  sprinkled  round 
about  above  the  line,  and  the  blood  of  the  trespass-of- 
ferings, and  the  peace-offerings,  round  about  below  the 
line.    (See  Codex  Middoth,  cap.  3.  sect.  1.  and  L'Empe- 
reur,  Annot.  12.) 

Ver.  3.  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  the  fat  thereof]  This 
was  the  work  of  the  priest,  first  to  offer  unto  God  his  part 
of  the  sacrifice. 

The  rump.]  All  the  fat  belonging  unto  God ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  first  place,  as  the  principal  fat. 
For  the  tails  of  their  sheep  in  those  countries  (and  no  other 
creature  but  a  rain  was  allowed  for  a  trespass-offering,  as 
was  before  noted)were  of  a  prodigious  bigness,as  hath  been 
noted  by  many :  particularly  by  the  famous  Bochartus  in 
his^  Hierozoicon,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.)  and  lately  by  an- 
other excellent  person,  Johns  Ludolphus,  in  his  Ethiopic 
History,  (lib.  i.  cap.  10.  n.  16.)  and  in  his  commentaries 
on  it,  (num.  76.)  And  therefore  it  is  called,  both  here  and 
in  other  places,  by  the  peculiar  name  of  alja;  whereas  the 
tail  or  rump  of  other  creatures,  is  called  zanah.  (See  what 
I  have  noted  upon  iii.  9.) 

And  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards]  This,  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  next  verse,  hath  been  explained  before,  (iii. 
3,  4. 8,  9.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  priest  shall  burn  them  upon  flte  altar^ 
&c.]  As  he  did  the  fat  of  the  sin-offerings  and  peace-offerings, 
(iv.  26.  31.) 

Ver.  6.  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof,  &c.] 
All  the  fat  being  offered  to  God,  the  flesh  became  the  por- 
tion of  the  priest ;  who,  with  his  male  children,  but  not  fe- 
males, were  to  eat  it :  but  not  in  any  place  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary;  as  it  here  follows.    (See  vi.  18.  26.  29.) 

Ver.  7.  As  is  the  sin-offering,  so  is  the  trespass-offering : 
there  is  one  late  for  them.]  In  this  matter  (though  in  other 
things  they  differed),  for  the  same  rule  is  given  here  aljout 
the  trespass-offering,  [that  is  given  in  the  chapter  foregoing 
(ver.  26.)  about  the  sin-offering. 

The  priest  that  maketh  atonement  therewith  shall  have  it.] 
\Vho  might  invite  other  priests,  if  he  pleased,  to  eat  with 
him,  and  with  his  sons :  but  he  was  not  bound  to  it;  for  the 
flesh  of  this  sacrifice  was  entirely  his  own. 
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Ver.  8.  And  the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's  burnt-offer- 
ing, even  the  priest.'}  Or,  that  priest  who  oHereth  it. 

Shall  have  to  himself  the  skin  of  the  burnt-offering,  which 
he  hath  offered.]  All  the  flesh  of  the  burnt-offerings  being 
wholly  consumed,  as  well  as  the  fat,  upon  the  altar,  (chap, 
i.  ver.  8,  9.)  there  was  nothing  that  could  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  priest,  but  only  the  skin:  which  is  here  given  him  for 
his  pains.  I  observed  upon  Gen.  iii.  21.  that  it  is  probable 
that  Adam  himself  offered  the  first  sacrifice;  and  had  the 
skin  given  him  by  God,  to  make  garments  for  him  and  for 
his  wife.  In  conformity  to  which  the  priests  ever  after  had 
the  skins  of  the  whole  burnt-offerings  for  their  portion. 
Which  was  a  custom  among  the  gentiles  (as  well  as  the  Jews), 
who  gave  the  skins  of  their  sacrifices  to  their  priests,  when 
they  were  not  burnt  with  the  sacrifices,  as  in  some  sin-offer- 
ings they  were  among  the  Jews,  (iv.  11.)  Who  employed 
them  to  a  superstitious  use,  by  lying  upon  them  in  their 
temples,  in  hope  to  have  future  things  revealed  to  them  in 
their  dreams.  This  Dilherrus  hath  observed,  out  of  these 
words  of  Virgil : 


"  hue  dona  Sacerdos 


Qaum  tulit,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit, 
Multa  modis  simulacra  vidit  variantia  miris, 
"     Et  varias  audit  voces,  fruiturque  Deorum 
CoUoquio." 

And  in  the  Eleusinia,  he  observes,  out  of  Suidas,  the  Dadu- 
chus  put  on  the  skins  of  the  beasts  which  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  Jupiter;  which  were  called  Atoc  kw^m,  the  fleece  of 
Jupiter,  (Dissert,  Special,  de  Cacozelia  Gentil.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  9,  And  all  the  meat-offering  that  is  baken  in  the  oven, 
and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the  frying-pan,  and  in  the  pan.] 
See  concerning  these  various  sorts  of  meat-offerings  in  the 
second  chapter,  ver.  4,  5.  7. 

Shall  be  the  priest's.}  All  but  the  memorial  of  it,  which 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar.  (See  ii.  ver.  9, 10.) 

That  offereth  it.}  That  particular  priest  who  offered  it 
was  to  have  the  remainder  for  his  portion, 

Ver.  10.  And  every  meat-offering.}  Or,  but  every  meat- 
offering :  for  here  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule. 

Mingled  with  oil,  and  dry.}  The  foregoing  verse  speaks 
of  such  meat-offerings  as  were  any  ways  baken  ;  but  this  of 
those  that  were  raw :  which  were  of  two  sorts ;  either  of 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  as  all  voluntary  offerings  of  this  sort 
were,  (ii.  1.)  or  dry  without  any  oil,  as  some  sin-offerings 
Were,  (v.  11.)  and  the  offering  of  jealousy,  (Numb.  v.  15.) 

Shall  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have,  one  as  much  as  another.} 
All  the  priests  who  attended  on  that  day  were  to  have  au 
equal  share  in  this  kind  of  meat-offering :  though  he  alone 
who  ministered  at  the  altar  had  the  baked  meat-offerings. 
There  are  some  indeed  who  can  see  no  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference (though  this  last  sort,  others  think,  w  as  more  easily 
divided,  and  therefore  shared  among  them  all),  and  conse- 
quently take  these  words  to  signify  the  same  with  those  in 
the  foregoing  verse :  Every  one,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
shall  have  this  benefit,  in  his  turn  of  waiting  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  11,  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offer- 
ings, &c.]  This  is  the  only  sort  of  offerings  remaining  to 
be  spoken  of:  which,  when  he  required  them  of  the  people, 
are  mentioned  in  the  third  place,  after  the  burnt-offerings 
and  meat-offerings;  before  the  sin-offerings  and  trespass-of- 


ferings. But  here  are  reserved  for  the  last  place,  in  his  di- 
rections he  gives  to  the  priests  about  them ;  because,  as 
there  were  several  sorts  of  them,  so  there  were  various  rites 
to  be  observed  about  them.  Which  rites,  as  I  observed 
before,  are  called  here  the  law  of  such  sacrifices. 

Ver.  12.  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving.}  In  this,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  verse,  we  have  an  account  of  three  sorts  of 
peace-offerings.  This,  which  was  the  principal,  for  bene- 
fits received  from  God's  bounty ;  the  other  two,  for  the  ob- 
taining such  blessings  as  they  desired  to  receive.  And 
this  of  thanksgiving,  was  either  general  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation (of  which  there  w£is  but  one  only,  at  one  time  of 
the  year,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  xxiii.  19,  which  was  ac- 
counted most  holy),  or  particularly  for  private  persons,  as 
occasion  offered,  which  were  accounted  less  holy.  And 
they  are  these  here  mentioned;  which  might  be  either  of 
the  flock,  or  of  the  herd  (but  no  birds),  and  either  greater 
or  smaller  of  those  kinds ;  that  is,  of  the  herd  from  the  first 
year  to  the  third,  and  of  the  flock  from  the  first  to  the  se- 
cond year  complete.  If  they  were  older,  they  were  not  fit 
for  sacrifice.  All  this  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  (PraBcept. 
cxxxvii.)  explains  at  large. 

Then  he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  un- 
leavened cakes  mingled  with  oil,  &c.]  The  same  R.  Levi 
observes,  that  some  peace-offerings  were  offered  without 
any  bread ;  viz.  such  as  they  called  hagigah  and  schimcah, 
sacrifices  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  i.  e.  at  their  great  so- 
lemn festivals.  But  these  here  mentioned  were  all  offered 
with  bread;  and  that  offered  with  this,  which  was  the  first 
of  them,  was  called  the  bread  of  thanksgiving.  R.  Solo- 
mon Jarchi  restrains  this  sort  of  peace-offerings  (of  thanks- 
giving) to  such  wonderful  deliverances,  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  hundred-and-seventh  Psalm;  from  tempests 
at  sea,  or  dangerous  travels  through  the  wilderness,  and 
the  like,  Aben  Ezra  also  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  saith,  that  men  being  delivered  out  of 
straits  and  distresses,  gave  thanks  to  God  by  this  oblation. 
But  I  can  find  no  ground  for  this  limitation;  it  being  far 
more  likely,  that  this  sacrifice  was  offered  by  all  devout 
persons,  for  any  mercy  whatsoever  that  God  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Unleavened  cakes,  and  tmleavened  wafers.}  For  none  of 
God's  bread  was  to  be  leavened,  (See  chap,  ii.  11.) 

Ver.  13.  Besides  the  cakes.}  Beforementioned ;  which 
were  to  be  unleavened. 

He  shall  offer  for  his  offering  leavened  bread  with  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  Si.c.}  Not  upon  the  altar  (for  that 
was  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  forenamed  chapter  of  this 
book),  but  he  was  to  give  it  to  the  priest  who  waited  at  the 
altar,  and  was  to  partake  of  this  sacrifice,  and  to  rejoice 
together  with  him  that  offered  it.  Which  is  the  reason 
that  such  different  sorts  of  cakes  are  ordered  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  all  unleavened  (of  which  the  priest  was  to 
have  his  share),  and  also  others  leavened,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  this  verse ;  that  God's  family  (his  servants  the 
priests)  might  want  no  variety  of  bread,  at  their  feasts 
upon  these  sacrifices:  and  that  God  might  shew  his  friend- 
ship with  those  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  by  accepting  the 
same  bread  at  his  own  table,  which  they  were  wont  to 
use  at  theirs. 

Ver,  14.  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  out  of  the  whole  obla- 
tion, j&c]  One  of  the  cakes  beforementioned  (ver  12.)  was 
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to  be  presented  to  God  for  a  heave-offering :  concerning 
which,  see  Exod.  xxix.  24.  28. 

And  it  shall  be  the  priest's  that  sprinkleth  the  blood  of  the 
peace-offerings. '\  Having  oflfered  one  cake  out  of  the  whole, 
all  that  remained  was  the  portion  of  the  priest  who 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  peace-offerings  on  the  altar. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace-offer- 
ings for  thanksgiving,  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  it  is 
offered,  &c.]  The  reason  of  this,  which  was  observed  in 
most  of  their  sacred  feasts,  (particularly  in  the  paschal 
Iamb,  Exod.  xxii.  10.  and  in  the  manna  itself,  xvi.  19,  &c.) 
was  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sacrifices ; 
that  they  might  not  be  in  danger  to  be  corrupted,  or  turned 
to  any  profane  use,  or  gratify  men's  covetousness.  For, 
as  Philo  observes  (in  his  book  of  Sacrifices),  "  It  was  not 
fit  that  these  holy  things  should  be  put  into  their  cup- 
boards, but  immediately  set  before  those  who  are  in  need ; 
for  they  were  no  longer  his  that  ofiered  them,  but  his  to 
whom  they  were  oflFered:  who  being  himself  most  liberal 
and  bountiful,  would  have  guests  invited  to  his  table  to 
partake  with  those  who  offered  the  sacrifice.  Whom  he 
would  not  have  to  look  upon  themselves  as  masters  of  the 
feast,  tTrj'rpoTTOf  yap  tvioxlag  elaiv  ovx  lortaToptc,  for  they  are 
but  ministers  of  the  feast,  not  the  masters  or  entertainers. 
That  belongs  to  God  himself,  whose  bounty  ought  not  to 
be  concealed,  by  preferring  sordid  parsimony  before  gene- 
rous humanity."  His  meaning  is,  that  all  the  sacrifice 
was  God's,  who  graciously  granted  to  him  that  offered  it 
a  part  of  it  to  entertain  his  friends  and  the  poor,  whom  he 
would  have  invited  forthwith,  that  no  part  of  it  might  be 
converted  to  any  other  use  but  that  which  God  appointed, 
who  made  the  feast. 

Ver.  16.  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  be  a  vow,  or  a 
voluntary  offering.]  These  two  other  sorts  of  peace-offer- 
ings were  in  the  nature  of  prayers,  for  the  obtaining  such 
blessings  as  they  desired  and  hoped  for.  And  they  were 
either  the  performance  of  a  vow,  which  they  made  to  God 
of  offering  him  such  a  sacrifice,  when  they  received  the 
benefit,  which  was  called  neder:  or,  they  were  freely 
made  beforehand,  in  hope  God  would  bestow  the  benefit ; 
which  sacrifice  was  called  nedebah,  a  voluntary  offering. 
Now  these  were  not  so  holy  as  the  former ;  and  therefore 
might  be  eaten  on  the  morrow,  as  well  as  on  the  same  day 
they  were  offered.     So  it  here  follows. 

It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he  offer eth  his  sacri- 
fice.} Then  they  were  immediately  to  begin  to  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice. 

And  on  the  morrow  also,  the  remainder  of  it  shall  be 
eaten.]  But  if  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  it  all  the 
same  day,  or  had  a  mind  to  lay  up  some  of  it  till  the  next, 
they  had  that  liberty  allowed  them.  For  which  Philo  gives 
this  reason  (in  the  same  book),  that  these  being  for  mercies 
not  yet  received  (or  offered  by  virtue  of  an  obligation),  they 
might  take  more  time  to  feast  upon  them  with  their  friends, 
and  be  more  sparing :  but  the  former  being  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  blessings  already  bestowed,  their  hearts 
were  to  be  enlarged  in  greater  bounty,  "I v'  ol  tiriTvyxavovng 
iToinuv  Kol  wpoxilpwv  tvipytaiHiv,  troi'jUTjv  koI  avvTTtpiiTov  ttoi- 
tovrai  Tr\v  fitrdcoaiv'  that  they  upon  whom  God  readily  be- 
stovied  his  benefits,  might  make  a  quick  and  speedy  return, 
by  doing  good  to  others  without  delay.  And  what  is  here 
said  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Jews  also  understand 


of  the  meat-offerings  mentioned  ver.  12, 13.  None  of  which 
was  to  be  kept  longer  than  two  days  at  the  most. 

There  is  no  place  here  assigned,  where  these  sacrifices 
should  be  eaten,  at  the  sanctuary ;  as  there  is  for  the  other, 
vi.  16.  26.  and  here  in  this  chapter,  ver.  6.  Tlie  reason  is, 
because  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  them,  that  it  might 
have  made  too  great  a  crowd  in  the  court  of  the  Israelites, 
if  they  had  been  confined  to  it.  Where  they  might  eat  them 
if  they  pleased,  (as  I  shewed  before,  vi.  16.)  but  were  not 
determined  to  that  place ;  but  left  at  liberty  to  eat  them  in 
any  part  of  the  city  where  the  tabernacle,  and  after^vard  the 
temple,  stood.  (See  Deut.  xii.  6,  7.)  And  consequently, 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  they  might  eat  them  any 
where  in  the  camp ;  which  was  pitched  round  about  the 
tabernacle :  only  it  was  to  be  in  a  clean  place,  where  the 
priests  might  eat  them  as  well  as  the  people,  (x.  14.) 

Ver.  17.  But  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  third  day,  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.]  If  there  were  such 
plenty,  or  they  and  their  friends  were  so  few,  or  they  were 
so  niggardly  as  not  to  call  poor  enough  to  eat  all  in  two 
days'  time,  they  were  to  have  no  further  benefit  of  the  flesh 
of  this  sacrifice;  but  what  remained  of  it  on  the  third  day 
was  to  be  burnt.  Which  was  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  the  Jews  speak,  in  preventing  its  stinking.  And 
there  was  no  nobler  way  of  consuming  it  than  by  fire,  which 
consumed  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  So  R.  Levi  Barzel. 
observes,  Praecept.  cxxxviii.  where  he  also  adds,  that  God 
taught  them  hereby  not  to  be  solicitous  for  the  future,  nor 
careful  to  hoard  up  more  than  needed;  when  they  saw  him 
command  the  holy  flesh  to  be  destroyed,  after  the  time  al- 
lotted for  its  use  was  past.  The  heathens  themselves 
thought  this  a  decent  rite;  for  there  was  a  sacrifice  at 
Rome,  which  they  called  Protervia,  (as  Bochart  observes 
out  of  Macrobius,  lib.  ii.  Saturnal.  cap.  2.)  in  which  the 
custom  was,  ut  si  quid  ex  epulis  superfuisset,  igne  consume- 
retur,  that  if  any  thing  of  the  feast  remained,  it  was  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  (See  his  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.ii.  cap.  50.) 

Ver.  18.  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
peace-offering  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall  not  be 
accepted,  &c.]  He  lost  the  fruit  of  his  sacrifice  which  he 
had  offered  to  God  by  this  profanation  ;  which  destroyed 
the  grace  and  favour  which  it  had  procured  him  with  God. 

Neither  shall  it  be  imputed  to  him  that  offered  it.]  He  shall 
not  be  thought  to  have  made  any  offering  at  all. 

It  shall  be  an  abomination.  Sec]  And  more"  than  that,  it 
rendered  him  abominable ;  being  abominable  itself :  and 
made  him  liable  to  be  scourged,  as  the  Jews  here  under- 
stand the  last  words  of  this  verse,  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
Which,  I  think,  also  signifies,  that  he  should  lie  under  a 
great  guilt,  till  it  was  purged  by  a  trespass-offering. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any  unclean  thing 
shall  not  be  eaten.]  That  is,  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings 
beforementioned,  which  might  happen,  as  they  carried  it 
from  the  altar  to  the  place  where  they  intended  to  make  a 
feast  upon  it,  to  touch  any  unclean  thing,  might  not  be 
eaten  by  any  body. 

But  burnt  with  fire.]  As  that  which  remained  to  the 
third  day  was,  (ver.  17.)  This  made  them  very  careful  to 
preserve  it  pure. 

And  as  for  the  flesh.]  That  is,  all  the  flesh  which  was  not 
defiled  by  touching  any  unclean  thing. 

All  that  be  clean  shall  eat  thereof]   Whether  the  priest, 
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or  other  persons.  For  the  priest  had  the  right  shoulder 
and  the  breast,  (as  wo  read  expressly,  ver.  83,  34.)  and  he 
that  brought  the  sacriJice  had  the  rest.  Of  the  former,  the 
whole  family  of  the  priest  might  eat;  not  only  his  sons,  but 
bis  wife  and  daughters,  who  were  not  married;  or  being 
widows,  were  come  back  to  their  father  again,  if  they  had 
no  ciiildrcn ;  or  if  those  they  had  were  begotten  by  priests  : 
yea,  his  servants  bom  in  his  house,  or  bought  with  his  mo- 
ney. (See  xxii.  11—13.  Numb,  xviii.  11.)  And  of  the  rest 
of  the  sacrifice,  he  that  offered  it  might  eat  it,  vdth  all  his 
family  and  his  friends ;  excepting  those  who  had  any  un- 
cleanucss  upon  them.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  these 
feasts  in  the  following  books  of  the  Bible.  As  that  made 
by  Elkanah,  (1  Sam.  i.  4.)  and  by  Samuel,  when  he  enter- 
tained Saul,  (1  Sam.  ix.  13. 24.)  And  when  the  kingdom  was 
renewed  to  Saul  at  Gilgal,  there  was  a  public  feast  made 
on  these  oflerings,  with  great  rejoicing,  (1  Sam.  xi.  15.) 
And  the  like  was  made  for  Jesse  and  his  sons,  (xvi.  3.  5.) 
And  by  David,  when  he  entertained  the  people,  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  3.)  And  by  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
(1  Kings  viii.  (i5.)  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  made  such 
a  feast,  at  their  return  from  Babylon,  (Nehem.  viii.  19.) 
There  are  many  examples  also  of  tlie  like  feasts  among 
the  heathens ;  particularly  in  Homer,  where  Agamemnon 
(Iliad.i.)  offered  a  hecatomb,  and  made  a  feast  upon  it.  And 
Nestor  (Odyss.  iii.)  offered  a  sacrifice  of  eighty-two  oxen, 
and  made  the  like  entertainment- 

Ver.  20.  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  peace-offerings  that  pertain  unto  the  Lord.~\  By 
these  last  words  it  appears,  that  the  whole  offering  was  the 
Iiord's,  whose  bounty  entertained  him  and  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

Having  his  uncleanness  upon  him,  &c.]  In  this  verse  and 
in  the  next,  every  one  that  had  any  legal  defilement  upon 
liim  is  prohibited,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  eat  of  the 
peace-offerings. 

And  they  might  be  made  unclean  either  by  impurity  in 
their  own  body,  or  by  the  contact  of  unclean  things ;  of  the 
former  of  which  he  speaks  in  this  verse ;  and  of  the  other 
in  the  next.  Botli  were  to  be  punished  with  aitting-off; 
which  hath  been  explained  elsewhere,  (Gen.  xvii.  14.) 
From  whence  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  so  very  careful, 
not  to  go  into  the  judgment-hall  when  our  Saviour  was 
condemned,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover,  (John  xviii.  28.)  at  which  feast,  peace- 
offerings  were  offered  together  with  the  paschal  lamb.  (See 
more  of  this  xxii.  2 — 4.) 

Ver.  21.  Moreover,  the  smd  that  shall  touch  any  unclean 
thing,  as  the  uncleanness  of  man,  or  any  unclean  beast,  or 
any  abominable  unclean  thing.']  All  these  several  sorts  of 
uncleanness,  contracted  by  touching  things  unclean,  we 
shall  find  in  the  following  chapters,  xi.  &o. 

And  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings, 
which  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off, 
&c.]  The  intention  of  such  precepts  was,  that  the  greater 
reverence  (as  Maimonides  speaks,  par.  iii.  More  Nevoch. 
cap.  41.)  might  be  maintained  towards  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  unto  God.  Upon  which  account,  Julian 
highly  commends  Moses,  who,  he  saith,(as  St.  Cyril  quotes 
his  words,  lib.  ix.  contra  Julian.)  was  ovrio^  (vXafitjc  n-cj>l 
tIjv  tu)v  hpwv  IBwdiiv,  truly  religious  about  the  eating  of  holy 
things;  which  he  proves  from  these  very  words  of  Moses. 


But  his  conclusion  from  thencu  was  very  frigid,  as  St.  Cy- 
ril calls  it,  that  Christians  were  therefore  to  blame,  because 
they  would  not  partake  of  such  sacrifices :  for  we  abstain 
not  from  them,  saith  that  father,  as  unclean  things,  but  ifii'v 
oi  fiaXXov  ic  tK  Tvnoiv,  in\  to  aXt|&(e»  "'C  rather  make  a  pro- 
gress, as  from  types,  unto  the  truth. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.']  At 
the  same  time  that  all  these  precepts  were  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  priests,  he  takes  occasion  to  repeat  several 
precepts  he  had  before  given,  which  concern  all  the  peo- 
ple; because  it  was  of  great  moment  t©  have  them  ob- 
served. 

Ver.  23.  Speak  wtto  'the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Ye 
shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat.]  Because  this  was  God's  part, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  eaten  by  any  one,  but  burnt  upon 
his  altar.  (See  iii.  16, 17.)  And  the  reason  Maimonides 
gives,  why  it  was  reserved  for  him  alone,  was,  because  it 
was  very  delicious  to  the  taste,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii. 
cap.  41.) 

Of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat.]  The  Jews  restrain  this  pre- 
cept to  these  three  sorts  of  creatures  (which  were  the  only 
beasts  that  were  offered  to  the  altar),  taking  the  fat  of  all 
other  beasts  to  be  lawful.  (So  R.  Levi,  beforementioned, 
Praecept.  cxlix.) 

Ver.  24.  And  the  fat  of  the  beast.]  Of  one  of  the  fore- 
named  beasts,  which  alone  were  allowed  in  sacrifices. 

That  dieth  of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is  torn  with 
beasts,  may  be  used  in  any  other  use,  &c.]  Though  the  flesh 
of  such  beasts  was  unclean,  yet  they  might  apply  the  fat, 
when  separated  from  the  ))ody,  to  any  use :  only  they  might 
not  eat  it. 

Ver.  25.  For  whosoever  eateth  tlie  fat  of  the  beast,  of 
which  men  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.] 
This  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  of  those  Jews  who  re- 
strain the  eating  of  fat  only  to  the  three  sorts  of  creatures 
mentioned  ver.  23.  as  was  there  observed. 

Even  the  soul  that  eateth  it,  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peo- 
ple.] If  he  did  it  presumptuously;  but  if  through  inad- 
vertence, he  was  to  be  scourged,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  af- 
firm. Yet,  if  he  did  it  a  third  time,  scourging  did  not  suf- 
fice ;  but  they  shut  him  up  in  a  little  cave,  where  he  cotdd 
not  stand  upright,  nor  had  room  to  sit  down ;  and  there  fed 
him  with  the  bread  and  water  of  aflliction,  till  his  bowels 
were  sorely  pinched,  &c.  as  Maimonides  describes  this 
punishment.  (See  Schikkard's  Mischpat  Hammeleck,  and 
Carpzovius's  annot.  on  him,  cap.  2.  Theorer.  vii.) 

Ver.  20.  Moreover,  ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  fowl,  or  of  beast.]  See  iii.  17.  Men  were  very 
prone  to  this  in  those  times  (as  Maimonides  thinks),  where- 
by they  ran  into  idolatrous  worship.  Which  was. the  rea- 
son God  restrained  them  from  it,  by  threatening  attting  off' 
(ver.  27.)  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  it,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  41.) 

In  any  of  your  dwellings.]  This  is  added  to  signify,  that 
they  might  no  more  eat  of  the  blood  of  those  beasts  which 
they  killed  at  home,  than  of  those  slain  at  tlie  altar. 

Ver.  27.  Whatsoever  smd  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of 
blood,  even  that  said  shall  be  ait  ofl',  &c.]  Tlie  reason  of  it 
is  given  xvii.  10,  11.  But  the  Jews  here  distinguish  (par- 
ticularly R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Prascept.  cxlviii.)  between 
the  blood  of  the  sotd,  or  the  life  (as  they  speak),  and  the  blood 
of  a  member.    The  former,  which  run  out  freely  when  the 
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beast  was  killed,  in  which  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  is  that 
which  is  here  meant,  as  Moses  more  fully  explains  it,  in 
the  place  beforementioned.  The  other,  which  remained  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  beast,  they  looked  upon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  flesh,  and  therefore  might  be  eaten  with  it. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  He 
delivered  at  the  same  time  some  other  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  people  in  these  matters.     (See  ver.  22.) 

Ver.  29.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  He 
that  offereth  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord, 
shall  bring  his  oblation  unto  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
peace-offerings.]  The  meaning  may  be  no  more  than  this, 
that  before  he  and  his  friends  feasted  together,  as  is  di- 
rected ver.  15,  &c.  he  was  to  take  care  to  bring  his  oblation 
unto  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  see  that  God  had  his  part  of  the 
peace-offering ;  for  till  that  was  offered,  none  could  meddle 
with  the  rest.  But  if  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  words  be 
well  observed,  they  seem  to  have  a  further  meaning ;  which 
is,  that  whensoever  any  man  brought  the  sacrifice  (which 
in  the  Hebrew  is  here  called  zebach)  of  his  peace-offerings, 
he  should  also  bring  his  oblation  (which,  in  distinction  from 
the  other,  is  called  korban),  that  is,  a  mincah,  or  meat-of- 
fering together  with  it;  that  the  feast  which  was  to  be 
made,  might  be  completely  furnished  with  bread  and  wine, 
as  well  as  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice. 

Ver.  30.  His  own  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  the  fat,  vnth  the  breast,  it  shall  he  bring.] 
The  sacrifice  being  slain  and  divided,  the  priest  was  to  put 
what  belonged  unto  the  Lord  into  the  man's  own  hands 
(viz.  the  fat,  with  the  breast  and  the  shoulder),  that  he  might 
present  it  himself  unto  the  Divine  Majesty. 

That  the  breast  may  be  waved,  for  a  wave-offering  before 
the  Lord.]  This  is  the  manner  wherein  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  the  man  was  to  lift  it  up  over  his  head,  and  wave 
it  to  and  fro ;  his  hands  being  supported  and  guided  by  the 
priest.  (See  Exod.  xxix.  24.  and  Numb.  vi.  1.9,  20.)  Mai- 
monides  describes  the  order  of  it  in  this  manner :  first,  the 
priest  put  into  the  man's  hands  the  fat ;  and  then  laid  upon 
it  the  breast  and  the  shoulder;  and  after  that,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  cakes  for  the  meat-oflering  upon  them ;  all 
which  he  waved  about. 

Ver.  31.  And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  fat  upon  the  altar: 
but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'.]  When  that 
part  which  belonged  to  God's  altar  (viz.  the  fat)  had  been 
burnt  there,  the  priests  had  the  breast  and  the  shoulder  to 
their  own  use;  as  servants  have  what  comes  from  their 
master's  table.  For  it  was  all  offered  unto  God,  (ver.  29, 
30.)  who,  taking  only  the  fat  for  himself,  bade  them  take  the 
rest,  viz.  the  breast  and  the  shoulder :  whioli  had  been  pre- 
sented unto  God  by  waving  them  to  and  fro,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  of  the  world ;  but  by  him  bestowed  upon  his 
ministers  for  their  maintenance  in  his  service.  This  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  the  three  next  verses ;  in  which  there  is 
no  difficulty,  and  therefore  I  shall  but  lightly  touch  them. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  right  shoulder  shall  ye  give  unto  the 
priests.  Sec]  This  is  only  a  more  particular  declaration 
what  belonged  to  the  priest ;  who  was  to  have  not  only  the 
breast  beforementioned,  but  also  the  right  shoulder. 

Ver.  33.  He  among  the  sons  of  Aaron  that  offereth  the 
blood  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  the  fat,  shall  have  the  right 
shoulder  for  his  part.]  This  is  still  a  more  special  direction, 
providing  for  the  encouragement  of  that  priest,  who,  on 
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that  day,  ministered  at  the  altar;  unto  whom  the  right 
shoulder  was  appropriated,  as  a  reward  of  his  pains  in 
offering  the  sacrifice. 

Ver.  34.  For  the  wave-breast,  and  the  heave-shoulder, 
have  I  taken  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  off  the  sacrifices 
of  their  peace-offerings,  and  have  given  them  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  &c.]  This  doth  not  contradict  what  I  observed 
just  before ;  for  when  he  saith,  he  hath  given  these  to  Aaron 
the  priest  and  his  sons,  the  meaning  must  be,  to  those  of 
his  sons,  who,  at  the  time  when  these  were  offered,  sprin- 
kled the  blood  and  burnt  the  fat. 

Ver.  35.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of  Aaron, 
and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons,  &c.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are.  This  is  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  &c.  that  is,  this 
they  have  in  right  of  their  unction  to  the  priest's  ofiice ; 
which  entitles  them  to  all  beforementioned. 

In  the  day.]  The  Hebrew  word  bejom  may,  both  here  and 
in  the  next  verse,  be  translated  (as  I  observed  before,  vi. 
20.)  frojn  the  day,  and  ever  after. 

When  he  presented  them  to  minister  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
priest's  office.]  Made  them  draw  near  to  attend  upon  him  at 
his  altar. 

Ver.  36.  Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  given  them, 
in  the  day  that  he  anointed  them,  &c.]  By  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  God  when  they  were  made  priests,  to  enjoy  this  be- 
nefit in  all  future  ages. 

By  a  statute  for  ever,  &c.]  As  long  as  this  law  of  sacri- 
fices and  this  priesthood  shall  last.    (See  vi.  22.) 

Ver.  37.  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering,  of  the  meat- 
offering, and  of  the  sin-offering,  and  of  the  trespass- offering, 
&c.]  This  verse  contains  a  summary  of  what  he  had  com- 
manded Aaron  and  his  sons,  from  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  unto  this  place. 

And  of  the  consecrations.]  The  whole  order  of  their  con- 
secration is  not  here  directed,  (but  in  Exod.  xxix.)  only 
something  belonging  to  that  matter,  (vi.  20,  &c.) 

Ver.  38.  Which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount 
Sinai.]  In  thatmountainous  country  which  lay  near  to  Mount 
Sinai,  as  Maimonides  truly  expounds  it.  For  he  was  come 
down  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  had  delivered  to  them  all  that 
he  received  there,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29. 32.)  before  these  com- 
mands were  given  :  but  they  still  continued  near  unto  it ; 
and  so  the  word  behar  may  be  translated,  by  Mount  Sinai. 
For,  as  the  last  words  of  this  verse  tell  us,  they  were  still 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  that  is,  in  that  part  of  the  wil- 
derness which  took  its  name  from  its  nearness  to  Mount 
Sinai. 

In  the  day  that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to 
offer  their  oblations  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  This  doth  not  pre- 
cisely signify,  that  he  commanded  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(vi,  9,  &c.)  all  these  things,  on  the  very  same  day  that  he 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel  what  oblations  to  bring, 
(chap.  i.  2,  &c.)  but  they  were  delivered  all  at  the  same 
time,  immediately  after  the  other,  without  any  other  com- 
mandments intervening. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  JilND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  See 
iv.  1. 

Ver.  2.  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him.]  Having  de- 
livered the  laws  and  rules  about  sacrifices  and  the  rites 
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I>elongin<T  to  them,  he  now  prepares  the  priests  to  offer 
them,  as  had  been  commanded.  And  there  is  not  much 
said  ill  this  chapter,  but  what  had  been  explained  in  Exod. 
xxix.  and  other  neighbouring  chapters;  where  he  rchites 
the  orders  he  received  in  Mount  Sinai  about  those  tilings 
which  were  now  performed. 

Aud  (he  fjarmcnts.']  Exod.  xxviii.  2.  4. 

And  the  anointing  oil.]  Exod.  xxx.  24,  &c. 

And  a  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  two  rams,  and  a 
basket  of  unleavened  bread.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  1 — 3,  &c. 
These  were  in  their  khid  the  very  best  of  the  legal  sacri- 
fices, as  appears,  in  part,  from  that  expression  of  the 
Psalmist,  Psalm  Ixix.  30,  31.  where  he  prefers  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise,  before  a  bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoofs  (a 
yoang  bullock,  which  began  to  spread  its  horns  and  hoofs), 
that  is,  before  the  very  best  of  all  their  bloody  sacrifices. 

Ver.  3.  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation  together, 
&c.]  All  the  elders  of  the  people,  with  the  great  officers 
who  were  set  over  thousands  aud  hundreds,  &c.  For  these 
are  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  col  ha  edah,  which 
we  translate  all  the  congregation ;  particularly  in  Numb. 
XXV.  7.  XXXV.  12.  Josh.  xx.  6.  Judg.  xxi.  10.  13.  16.  where 
the  elders  of  tlie  congregation,  and  the  congregation,  and  all 
the  congregation,  are  plainly  the  same  thing.  "Which  is 
further  confirmed  from  the  next  chapter  of  this  book,  (ver. 
1.)  where  it  is  said  expressly,  Moses  called  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel. 

Ver.  4.  Atul  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded.]  Sum- 
moned them  to  appear  before  the  Lord. 

And  the  assembly  was  gathered  together.]  The  word  we 
translate  assembly,  is  the  same  with  that  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  which  we  translate  congregation:  that  is,  as  I  said, 
the  assembly  of  the  elders. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
That  they  might  be  witnesses  of  what  was  done,  and  satisfy 
all  the  people,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  not  intrude 
themselves  into  his  ofiice;  but  were  solemnly  called  and 
consecrated  to  it  by  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
likely,  also,  that  as  many  of  the  people  as  the  place  would 
conveniently  hold,  met  together  to  be  spectators  of  this 
solemnity. 

Ver.  5.  And  Moses  said  vnto  the  congregation.  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done.]  I  am  now 
about  to  execute  what  God  hath  formerly  commanded, 
when  I  was  with  him  in  the  holy  mount,  (Exod.  xxix.  4.) 
At  what  time  this  was  executed,  is  a  question  among 
learned  men.  And  our  great  primate  of  Ireland  places 
this  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  together  with  the 
tabernacle  and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year,  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt: 
moved  thereunto,  I  suppose,  by  what  is  said  in  Numb.  vii. 
1,  2.  So  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  numbering  of 
the  people,  and  the  separation  of  the  Levites  to  God's  ser- 
vice, preceded  this  action,  liut  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  think  all  things  were  done  in  the  order 
wherein  they  are  here  related.  And  then  this  consecration 
was  performed  in  tlie  first  month  of  that  year;  after  the  ta- 
bernacle had  been  erected  aud  set  apart  for  the  habitation 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.    (See  Exod.  xl.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  G.  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons.]  To  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  as  he  had  been 
directed,  (Exod.  xxix.  4.) 


Aud  washed  them  with  wafer.]  As  is  there  also  directed; 
having  first  likewise  washed  hinlself,  (xl.  31.) 

Ver.  7.  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  girded  him 
with  the  girdle,  &c.]  Moses,  by  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion from  God,  performed  the  office  of  a  high-priest  on 
this  day,  and  the  six  days  following :  and  put  Aaron  in 
possession  of  this  office  by  clothing  him  with  the  garment* 
here  mentioned,  (according  to  the  orders  which  had  been 
given,  Exod.  xxix.  5,  &c.)  which  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  consecration  of  a  high-priest,  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon ;  when  they  wanted  the  holy  oil,  as  hath  been  be- 
fore observed.  Whence  Philo  often  calls  Moses  by  the 
name  of  ^Apxtiptvc,  i.  e.  high-priest.  And  in  Schemoth 
Rabba  the  tradition  is,  that  he  continued  high-priest  all 
the  time  they  continued  in  the  wilderness :  though  others, 
they  confess,  are  of  opinion  (which  is  the  truth)  that  he  of- 
ficiated only  the  seven  days  of  the  consecration;  after 
which  this  office  was  settled  in  Aaron.  (See  Selden,  lib.  i. 
de  Succession,  in  Pontificatum,  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  S.  And  he  put  the  breast-plate  upon  him :  also  he 
put  in  tlie  breast-plate  the  urim  and  the  thummim.]  See 
Exod.  xxviii.  30.  It  is  observable  that  he  saith  nolhiu)^ 
here  in  this  place  of  the  precious  stones,  but  only  mentions 
urim  and  thummim;  as  in  Exod.  xxxix.  10.  (where  he  de- 
scribes the  same  thing)  he  makes  mention  only  of  the  four 
rows  of  stones,  but  saith  not  one  word  of  urim  and  thwn- 
mim :  which  I  look  upon  as  a  proof  that  they  were  all  one. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head;  and  upon 
the  mitre,  the  golden  plate,  the  holy  crown,  &c.]  Accord- 
ing as  God  commanded  him  in  Exod.  xxviii.  36,  37,  &e. 
xxix.  6. 

Ver.  10.  And  Moses  took  tJie  anointing  oil,  and  anointed 
tlie  tabernacle,  and  all  that  was  therein.]  See  Exod  xxix. 
26,  &c.  and  Exod.  xl.  9 — 11.  There  being  several  ways 
of  anointing  a  thing  or  person,  either  by  pouring  oil  upon 
them,  or  by  putting  it  upon  them  with  the  finger,  or  by 
sprinkling ;  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Fortn- 
natus  Scacchus,  that  Moses  anointed  the  tabernacle  and 
its  utensils,  by  dipping  his  finger  in  the  oil,  and  putting  it 
upon  them.  For  though  the  word  mascah,  which  he  useth 
for  anointing,  be  general,  yet  the  Vulgar  expressing  it  by 
linivit,  and  the  LXX.  by  txpiat  (which  import  this  parti- 
cular sort  of  anointing),  aud  there  being  diflereut  words 
used  to  express  the  anointing  of  the  altar  and  of  Aaron,  it 
may  well  incline  one  to  his  opinion;  (Myrothec.  2.  Sacr. 
Elseochrysm.  cap.  70.) 

And  sanctified  them.]  Set  them  apart  by  this  onction  for 
the  holy  use ;  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  tlie  altar  seven 
times  ;  and  anointed  the  altar,  and  all  its  vessels,  &c.]  We 
do  not  find  this  ex^wessly  before  directed :  but  tlie  intention 
of  anointing  the  altar  being  to  make  it  most  holy,  (because 
it  was  to  sanctify  all  that  was  laid  upon  it,  Exod.  xxx.  29. 
xl.  10.)  it  was  very  fit  it  should  be  both  sprinkled  seven 
times  with  oil,  and  also  anointed:  in  token  of  its  extraordi- 
nary sanctity,  which  was  put  upon  it  by  this  very  solemn 
rite.  For  here  are  two  distinct  words  about  this  anointing ; 
the  first  is  jaz,  he  sprinkled  of  the  oil  upon  it ;  and  then 
jimshach,  he  anointed  it,  by  putting  some  of  the  oil  on  it: 
whereas  it  is  said  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  things  there, 
only  jimshach,  he  anointed  them,  without  any  sprinkling . 

Some  think,  that  the  altar  being  mentioned  twice  in  this 
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verse,  he  speaks  of  the  altar  of  incense,  as  well  as  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings.  But  it  is  plain  by  those  places  in 
Exodiis  it  was  the  altar  of  burnt-otferings,  which  was  tlius 
sanctified ;  and  here  the  laver  and  its  foot  (which  stood  in 
the  same  court)  is  said  to  be  sanctified  with  it.  As  for 
the  altar  of  incense,  it  is  included  in  what  is  said  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  that  he  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  thei'ein. 

Both  the  laver  ami  his  foot,  to  sanctify  them.}  It  may  be 
thouglit  that  be  sprinkled  with  oil  the  laver  and  its  foot,  as 
well  as  anointed  them;  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  fore- 
named  Fort.  Scacchns.  But  the  Hebrew  w^ords  will  not 
warrant  it ;  for  they  only  signify  that  they  were  anointed  as 
the  altar  was  after  its  aspersion. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  poured  oftJie  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron  s 
head.}  Here  now  is  a  third  word  distinct  from  the  two  for- 
mer, viz.  jitzok,  which  signifies  there  was  more  done  to 
Aaron  than  to  any  of  the  holy  things,  to  sanctify  him  to  his 
office  ;  for  the  holy  oil  was  poured  on  his  head. 

And  anointed  him.}  Perhaps  he  drew  the  oil  with  his 
finger  upon  his  forehead,  after  it  was  poured  on  his  head, 
as  the  Jews  think  he  did,  (See  Exod.  xxix.  7,  8.  xxx.  30. 
xl.  13.) 

To  sanctify  him.}  i.  e.  Set  him  apart  to  this  sacred  oflSce. 
Now  this  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  being  men- 
tioned here  together  with  the  consecration  of  the  tabema- 
de  and  all  belonging  to  it,  it  hath  made  some  conclude, 
that  both  were  done  at  the  very  same  time.  But  I  have 
given  some  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary,  upon  Exod. 
xl.  17, 18.  And  the  meaning  of  these  three  verses  (tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  of  this  chapter)  may  be,  not  that  they 
were  consecrated  at  the  same  time,  but  with  the  same  oil. 
For  first  he  says,  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil ;  and  shews 
how  it  was  employed  after  a  different  manner  upon  the  ta- 
bernacle and  its  utensils,  upon  the  altar,  and  upon  Aaron, 
on  whose  head  it  was  poured  ;  whereas  the  former  had  it 
only  put  uj)on  them  with  the  finger,  or  were  sprinkled  with 
it.  But  though  they  were  not  consecrated  together,  yet 
their  consecration  immediately  followed  one  another.  For 
seven  days  being  spent  in  sanctifying  the  tabernacle  and 
the  altar,  then  immediately  began  the  sanctitication  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons :  during  which  time  Mdscs  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  received  the  foregoing  laws  about  sacri- 
fices, in  which  they  were  to  be  employed  as  soon  as  they 
were  consecrated.  And  the  seven  days  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  immediately  succeeding  the 
other  seven  days  which  were  spent  in  the  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  altar ;  it  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  are  here  succinctly  mentioned  both  together,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  mentioned  before.  For  if  the  account  we 
have  in  the  fortieth  of  Exodus  concerning  these  things  be 
well  attended  to,  it  will  appear  that  nothing  is  there  said  of 
the  anointing  of  the  tabernacle,  or  any  thing  else ;  but  only 
that  he  set  it  up  the  first  day  of  the  month,  as  he  was  com- 
manded ver.  2,  &c.  and  17,  &c.  And  he  is  commanded 
in  like  manner  to  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  anoint  the  ta- 
bernacle and  all  therein,  (ver.  9,  &c.)  and  then  to  anoint 
Aaron  and  his  sons;  (ver.  13. 15.)  but  he  relates  nothing  of 
his  doing  either  of  them  till  now,  when  he  executed  those 
commands. 

Ver.  13.  And  Mo.<ies  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and  put  coats 
upon  them,  and  girded  them  with  girdles,  &c.]  See  Exod. 
xxviij.  40, 41.  xxix.  ilO.  xl.  14. 


As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.}  He  commanded  him 
also  to  anoint  them  at  the  same  time,  (Exod.  xxviii.  41. 
xl.  15.)but  it  is  not  here  mentioned;  because  they  were  not 
anointed  as  he  was,  by  pouring  oil  upon  their  heads ;  but 
sprinkling  it  on  their  garments,  with  tlie  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice ofl'ered  for  them.  And  that  he  did  afterward  as  he 
had  been  ordered,  ver.  30.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  41.  xxix.  7.) 

Ver.  14.  And  lie  brought  the  bullock.}  See  Exod.  xxix. 
1.  10.  &c. 

For  a  sin-offering.}  So  it  was  designed  to  be,  Exod, 
xxix.  14. 

And  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering.}  See  Exod.  xxix.  10. 
Levit.  i.  4. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  slew  it.}  Exod.  xxix.  11. 

And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar  round  about  with  his  finger.}  As  he  had  been  di^ 
rected,  Exod.  xxix.  12. 

And  purified  the  altar.}  It  was  purified  before;  but  thi? 
was  a  further  purification  of  it ;  that  it  might  be  tlie  more 
fitted  to  be  a  place  to  make  reconciliation  upon  it,  as  it  fol- 
lows in  the  conclusion  of  the  verse. 

And  poured  out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and 
sanctified  it,  &c.]  The  Vulgar  Latin,  I  think,  gives  the 
true  interpretation  of  these  words,  rather  than  translate 
them  in  this  manner ;  it  being  expiated  and  sanctified,  he 
poured  out  the  blood  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  altar,  &c.  Fort. 
Scacchus  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that 
this  expiation  (as  the  Vulgar  Latin  calls  it)  went  before 
the  anointing  or  consecration  of  the  altar;  in  his  Myro- 
thec.  (par.  ii.  cap.  34.)  But  his  arguments  seem  to  me  of 
no  force  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  Abulensis  and  Philo, 
that  these  words  do  not  speak  of  a  proper  expiation  of  the 
altar ;  but  that  it  was  only  hereby  more  particularly  set 
apart  (as  the  word  sanctify  signifies),  to  be  the  place  where 
sin-oflerings  might  be  made ;  that  men  who  had  committed 
oflfences  might  be  expiated  by  tliese  sacrifices. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  took  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  in- 
wards, and  the  caul,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  13. 

Ver.  17.  But  the  btdlock  and  his  skin,  his  fiesh  and  his 
dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  ivithout  the  camp,  as  the  Lord  conv- 
manded  Moses.}  See  Exod,  xxix.  14.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
that  the  blood  of  this  sacrifice  was  carried  into  the  holy 
place  ;  and  therefore  it  did  not  fall  under  the  rule  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  this  book,  (ver.  30.)  but  might  have  been 
eaten  by  tlie  priests,  as  is  there  allowed,  (ver.  2G.)  Some 
think  it  sufficient,  for  the  solution  of  this,  to  s&y  that  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  not  yet  completely  consecrated,  and 
therefore  had  not  a  right  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  this  sin-of- 
fering. But  such  persons  do  not  consider  that  Moses, 
who  now  acted  as  a  priest,  could  not  be  debarred  of  that 
benefit  by  this  reason.  And  therefore  it  is  better  to  say, 
that  no  high-prie.st,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
(such  as  Mo.ses  now  was),  might  eat  of  any  sin-offering, 
offered  for  the  priests  themselves;  although  the  blood  of 
it  was  not  brought  into  the  sanctuary.  From  whence  we 
may  draw  this  consequence :  that  although  the  .sins  of  the 
people  were  taken  away  by  the  priests ;  who,  by  eating  of 
their  sin-offering,  plainly  shewed  that  they  bare  their  sin, 
(as  the  phrase  is,  x.  17.)  yet  the  sins  of  the  priests  them- 
selves could  not  be  taken  away,  by  any  sacrifice  they  could 
offer  for  sin,  of  which  they  might  not  eat :  but  they  were 
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to  expect,  as  an  excellent  person  of  our  own  spesdks,  (Dr. 
Jackson,  book  ix.  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  26.)  a  better  sacri- 
fice, made  by  a  better  high-priest,  the  Son  of  God.  But 
these  legal  sacrifices,  in  the  mean  time,  were  oflered  in  such 
a  place,  as  prefigured  the  place  where  this  better  sacrifice 
should  be  offered,  viz.  without  the  camp :  as  when  they 
came  to  their  rest,  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  where 
our  Saviour's  body  was  oficred  for  our  redemption. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  brought  the  ram  for  the  burnt-offering: 
and  Aaron  and  his  sotis  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  ram.'}  According  to  tlie  direction  given  to  Moses,  when 
he  was  with  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  (Exod.  xxix.  15, 16.) 
where  all  that  follows  here,  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
verse,  is  explained :  this  being  nothing  else  but  the  execu- 
tion of  what  was  before  ordered. 

Ver.  22.  And  he  brought  the  other  ram.']  For  he  was 
commanded  to  bring  two,  (ver.  2.  and  Exod.  xxix.  1.) 

The  ram  of  consecration.]  So  it  is  called  Exod  xxix.  22. 
31.  for  the  reason  there  given. 

Ver.  23,  24.  And  he  slew  it,  and  Moses  took  of  the  blood 
of  it,  &c.]  These  two  verses  are  explained  Exod.  xxix.  20. 
•where  order  was  given  for  what  was  now  done.  I  shall 
only  add  a  remark  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom,  upon  the  order 
wherein  these  sacrifices  were  ofiered;  which  was  most  ra- 
tional. For,  first,  there  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ofiered,  (ver. 
14.)  before  they  could  be  worthy  to  have  any  gift  or  pre- 
sent which  they  made  to  God  received  by  him.  But  upon 
their  expiation,  a  whole  burnt-offering  was  accepted ;  (ver. 
18.)  and  after  that  followed  this  sacrifice,  which  was  a 
peace-offering,  (as  appears  from  A'er.  31.)  part  of  which  was 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  part  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest 
they  themselves  ate  for  whom  it  was  off'ered ;  that  it  might 
appear  they  were  so  far  in  the  favour  of  God,  as  to  eat 
with  him  of  his  meat  from  his  table.  Abarbinel  hath  the 
same  observation. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  rump,  &c.]  All  this 
verse  likewise  is  there  explained,  Exod.  xxix.  22. 

Ver.  26 — 28.  And  out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread, 
&c.]  These  three  verses  shew,  that  Moses  exactly  fol- 
lowed the  orders  he  had  received  Exod.  xxix.  23—25. 
where  they  have  been  explained. 

Ver.  28.  Burnt  them  upon  the  burnt-offering.]  This  shews 
that  they  were  not  a  burnt-offering  properly,  as  I  there  ob- 
served, but  an  appendix  to  it. 

They  were  consecrations  for  a  sweet  savour.]  Because 
they  were  offered  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  them,  as  this  is 
explained  Exod.  xxix.  33.  (See  there.) 

Ver.  29.  And  Moses  took  the  breast  and  waved  it,  &c.] 
According  to  the  direction  given  Exod.  xxix.  26.  where  it 
is  also  ordered  that  this  should  be  Moses's  part. 

Ver.  30.  And  he  took  of  the  anointing  oil,  and  of  the 
blood  that  was  upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  on  Aaron, 
&c.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  21.  where  it  appears  plainly  this 
blood  that  was  mixed  with  the  oil,  was  the  blood  of  the 
ram  of  consecration. 

Ver.  31.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and  his  sons,  boil 
the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  there  eat  it,  &c.]  God  having  had  his  part,  (ver.  28.) 
and  Moses,  who  performed  the  office  of  a  priest  at  this 
time,  having  had  that  which  belonged  to  him  on  that  ac- 
count, (ver.  29.)  the  rest  was  given  (as  the  manner  was  in 
peace-offerings)  to  those  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  off'ered : 


that  is,  all  but  the  right  shoulder,  which  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  wave  breast,  which  was  given  to  Moses, 
as  priest.  (See  Exod.  xxix.  31,  32.) 

Ver.  32.  That  which  remains  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood 
shall  ye  bum  with  fire.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  34.  This  shews  it 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  peace-offering,  (vii.  15.  17.) 

Ver.  33.  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  seven  days,  &c.]  For  till  then  their  consecration  was 
not  perfected  (as  the  following  words  signify),  no  more 
than  the  consecration  of  the  altar  was,  till  a  bullock  had 
been  offered,  to  cleanse  it,  and  make  an  atonement  for  it, 
seven  days  together.  (See  Exod.  xxix.  35 — 37.)  This  was 
to  make  them  more  sensible  of  the  great  weight,  as  well  as 
dignity  of  their  office. 

Ver.  34.  As  he  had  done  this  day,  so  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded to  do,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.]  Every  day 
of  these  seven  those  sacrifices  were  to  be  repeated,  the 
sin-offering,  the  burnt-ofl'ering,  and  the  peace-offering ;  and 
their  garments  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  and 
the  anointing  oil,  as  the  Lord  required  when  Moses  was 
with  him  in  the  mount,  (Exod.  xxix.  35.)  This  shews  the 
imperfection  of  all  the  legal  sacrifices ;  which  would  not 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  if  they  had  been  of  greater 
elBcacy :  yet  the  continuance  of  them  seven  days,  doth 
signify  the  complete  consecration  of  these  priests,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  those  times.  In  conformity  to  which, 
our  great  high-priest,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  was  perfected 
by  one  sacrifice  of  himself,  spent  seven  days  in  his  conse- 
cration to  his  oflSce.  For  as  Aaron  is  commanded  to 
attend  at  the  tabernacle  so  many  days  together,  in  like 
manner  our  Lord  Christ,  (as  Dr.  Jackson  observes  in  the 
forenamed  book,  chap.  25.)  did  attend  the  temple  five 
days  one  after  another,  before  his  death;  (see  John  xii.  1. 
12,  &c.  Matt.  xxi.  8,  9,  &c.)  and  having  purged  it  on  the 
first  or  second  of  those  days,  from  the  profaneness  that 
was  exercised  in  it  by  merchandizing ;  and  afterward  hal- 
lowed it  by  his  doctrine,  and  by  his  Divine  presence, 
which  appeared  in  several  miraculous  cures,  he  went  the 
sixth  day  into  his  heavenly  sanctuary,  into  paradise  itself; 
to  purify  and  sanctify  it  with  his  own  blood:  as  Moses,  at 
Aaron's  consecration,  did  the  material  sanctuary  and  altar 
with  the  blood  of  beasts.  And  having  rested  the  seventh 
day,  finished  all  by  his  resurrection  early  the  next  day  in 
the  morning. 

Ver.  35.  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.]  Where  all  things  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  had  been  done,  and  were  still  to  be  repeated, 
(ver.  3,  4.)  for  they  could  not  go  into  the  sanctuary  till  they 
were  completed. 

Day  and  night.]  This  was  to  make  their  consecration 
more  solemn,  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  people. 

Seven  days.]  By  which  means,  a  sabbath,  as  the  Jews 
observe,  passed  over  their  heads:  without  which,  they  con- 
ceive, Aaron  and  his  sons  could  not  have  been  completed. 
But  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  did  never  so  exactly  pass  over 
any  high-priest  in  his  consecration,  as  it  did  over  the  High- 
priest  of  the  New  Testament.  For  however  it  were  of 
Aaron's  it  was  to  our  blessed  Saviour  (as  the  forenamed 
Dr.  Jackson  notes)  a  day  of  rest  indeed,  after  six  days  of 
labour,  watching,  praying,  and  fasting,  which  concluded  in 
his  bloody  death  and  passion. 

And  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord.]  That  which  he  had  now 
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enjoined.  Or  rather,  watch  the  tabernacle  and  his  vessels, 
&c.  as  they  were  to  do  in  time  to  come.  The  Hebrew  doc- 
tors have  here  raised  a  great  difficulty,  about  the  necessary 
easements  of  nature ;  for  which  they  had  no  convenience, 
if  they  might  not  stir  for  seven  days  from  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle;  and  therefore  they  fancy,  there  was  a  hole 
digged  in  the  ground  for  such  occasions.  But  it  is  more 
likely  they  were  not  so  confined,  as  not  to  be  allowed  this 
liberty :  and  one  cannot  well  doubt  of  it,  who  considers 
the  word  mismoroth  here  used  (which  we  translate  keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord),  which  is  a  military  phrase,  signify- 
ing the  stations  and  watches  kept  in  their  turns  for  certain 
hours :  after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  attend  their  own 
affairs.  Such  was  the  charge  here  one  may  reasonably 
think,  of  not  departing  from  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
while  they  were  upon  the  guard  (as  we  speak),  which  some 
or  other  of  them  kept  night  and  day ;  in  such  order,  that 
while  some  watched,  others  might  sleep,  or  step  out  about 
the  necessary  occasions  of  nature. 

That  ye  die  not.]  It  may  seem  hard  that  they  should  be 
in  peril  of  their  life,  if  they  omitted  any  of  these  rites. 
But  this  was  necessary,  to  make  those  serious  and  intent 
upon  their  business,  who  were  to  save  the  lives  of  others, 
by  making  expiation  for  them,  when  they  deserved  to 
perish. 

For  so  I  am  commanded.']  These  orders,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready observed,  he  received  in  the  holy  mount. 

So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses.]  This  was  necessary  to  be 
added,  that  all  generations  might  be  assured,  whatsoever 
was  performed  by  their  ministry,  would  be  effectual,  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  appointed  ;  they  being  exactly  conse- 
crated to  God's  service,  without  the  least  omission  of  any 
thing  that  he  had  required.  In  like  manner,  our  great  High- 
priest  was  consecrated  to  his  eternal  priesthood,  by  fulfil- 
ling all  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  in  a  far  more  solemn  and 
public  way  than  Aaron's  was ;  it  being  performed  by  suf- 
fering such  things,  as  nothing  but  a  perfect  filial  obedience 
to  his  heavenly  Father  could  have  moved  him  to  admit,  be- 
cause it  was  accomplished  by  shedding  his  own  blood  in  a 
lingering  death. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Ver.  1.  -CM.ND  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day.]  He  doth 
not  mean  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month ;  but  on  the  next 
day  after  their  consecration,  which  was  seven  days  in  doing, 
(viii.  33.  35.)  Then  it  was  that  the  fire  fell  down  from 
heaven,  and  consumed  the  sacrifices  which  Aaron  offered : 
and  this  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  day  of  unleaven- 
ed bread,  which  fell  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  ; 
for  on  the  fourteenth  in  the  even,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests,  the  Passover  was  kept, 
(Numb.  ix.  2.  5.) 

That  Moses  called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel.]  Just  as  he  had  done  before,  (viii.  2,  3.)  that  the 
rulers,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  could  meet  together, 
to  behold  what  was  done,  might  .see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  (ver.  6.) 

Ver.  2.  And  he  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  thee  a  young  calf] 
This  is  the  first  sacrifice  that  was  offered  to  God,  by  the 
priests  of  the  order  of  Aaron.     It  differed  from  that  which 


was  offered  by  Moses  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  egel,  a 
young  calf,  doth  from  par,  a  young  bidlock :  by  which  his 
sin  was  expiated  at  his  consecration.  And  Maimonides 
saith,  that  the  former  signifies  a  calf  of  one  'year  old;  the 
latter  one  of  two.  Others  say,  a  calf  was  called  egel  till 
his  horns  budded ;  and  then  it  was  called  par. 

For  a  sin-offering.]  For  his  sins  in  general ;  not  for  any 
determinate  offence,  like  that  iv.  3.  which  therefore  was 
something  different  from  this.  The  Jews  fancy,  that  a 
young  call  was  appointed  for  the  first  sin-offering,  to  put 
Aaron  and  the  people  in  mind  of  the  golden  calf,  which 
they  worshipped.  So  Maimonides  reports  the  opinion  of 
their  wise  men,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par.  iii.  cap.  46.) 
Where  he  also  hath  this  conceit,  that  it  was  to  expiate  that 
sin. 

And  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.]  For  none  but  males 
were  accepted  for  burnt-offerings,  (i.  10.)  There  is  no  peace- 
offering  ordered  for  him,  (as  there  is  afterward  for  the  peo- 
ple, ver.  4.)  because  it  was  not  fit  he  should  have  all  the 
sacrifice,  as  he  must  have  had,  according  to  the  law  of 
such  sacrifices,  being  both  the  priest  and  the  offerer  ;  be- 
tween whom  and  the  priest  (after  the  fat  was  burnt)  all  was 
to  be  shared. 

Ver.  3.  And  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thou  shall  speak, 
saying.]  Unto  all  the  elders,  (ver.  1.)  who  were  to  bring  the 
following  offerings,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  Israel ; 
and  that  by  Aaron's  direction,  who  was  now  to  act  as  God's 
high-priest,  and  give  out  this  order. 

Takeyeakidof  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.]  The  Hebrew 
word  seir  signifies  a  he-goat.  Concerning  which  Maimo- 
nides (in  his  book  concerning  Sacrifices)  delivers  this  opi- 
nion, that  "  all  sacrifices  for  sin,  whether  of  private  per- 
sons, or  the  whole  congregation,  at  their  three  principal 
feasts,  new  moons,  and  the  day  of  expiation,  were  he- 
goats."  For  this  reason,  because  the  greatest  sin  and  re- 
bellion of  those  times  was,  that  they  sacrificed  to  demons, 
who  were  wont  to  appear  in  that  form.  For  which  he  quotes, 
xvii.  7.  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices,  lesseirim; 
which  we  translate  unto  devils:  but  the  word  seirim  is  but 
the  plural  number  of  the  word  seir,  which  signifies  a  goat. 
And  further  he  adds,  that  their  wise  men  think  the  sin  of 
the  whole  congregation  was  therefore  expiated  by  this  kid 
of  a  goat,  because  all  the  family  of  Israel  sinned  about  a 
goat  when  they  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxxvii.31.) 
And  such  reasons,  saith  he,  as  these  should  not  seem  trifles, 
for  the  end  and  scope  of  all  these  actions  was,  to  imprint 
and  engrave  on  the  mind  of  sinners  the  offences  they  had 
committed,  that  they  might  never  forget  them.  According 
to  that  of  David,  Psalm  li.  5.  "  My  sin  is  ever  before  me." 

This  sin-offering  was  different  from  that  iv.  14.  being  not 
for  any  particular  sin,  as  that  was ;  but  in  general,  for  all 
the  offences  that  the  high-priest  might  have  committed. 

A  calf  and  a  lamb,  both  of  tlie  first  year,  inc.]  When  they 
were  in  their  prime. 

Ver.  4.  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram.]  These  also  were,  no 
doubt,  to  be  without  blemish,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  two 
foregoing  offerings.  And  the  Hebrew  word  sor  (which  we 
translate  a  bullock)  often  signifies  a  well-grown  ox :  as  in 
Exod.  xxi.  28.  Deut.  xxv.  8.  As  ajil,  a  ram,  the  Hebrews 
say,  signifies  a  sheep  of  above  a  year  old.  These  made 
very  large  peace-offerings,  and  consequently  a  liberal  feast 
upon  them. 
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For  peace-offerings.]  The  very  same  order  is  here  ob- 
ser\ed  that  was  at  Aaron's  consecration:  first, sm-<)/fenn«7s, 
then  a  burnt-offering,  and  tlien  a  peace-offering  was  oflVred 
to  the  Lord,  (viii.  14. 18. 22.) 

And  a  meat-offering  mingled  with  oil.]  Which  was  to 
complete  the  peace-offerings  on  which  they  were  to  least, 
that  meat  might  not  be  without  bread  to  it 

For  to-day  the  Lord  will  appear  to  you.]  Give  you  an  il- 
lustrious token  of  his  presence  by  sending  fire  from  hea- 
ven, or  from  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  to  consume  the  sa- 
crifice, (ver.  23,  24.)  "Whereby  they  were  all  assured  that 
both  the  institution  of  this  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifices 
ofiered  by  it,  were  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  5.  .^nd  they  brought  that  which  Moses  commanded.] 
Both  Aaron  (ver.  2.)  and  all  the  congregation  (ver.  3.) 
brought  all  the  offerings  which  Moses  required. 

Before  the  tabeitiacle  of  the  congregation.]  Where  these 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered. 

And  all  the  congregation  drew  near  and  stood  before  the 
Lord.]  Approached  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  stood 
there  by  their  sacrifices,  looking  towards  the  holy  place ; 
and  worshipped  the  Lord. 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  said.]  Unto  the  congregation. 

Tliis  is  the  thing  ivhich  the  Lord  commanded  that  ye  should 
do.]  I  require  this  of  you  by  the  commandment  of  God, 
who  will  demonstrate,  by  a  visible  token,  his  presence 
among  you. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear  unto  you.]  That 
glory  which  filled  the  tabernacle  when  it  was  erected,  (Exod. 
xl.  34,  35)  openly  shewed  itself  to  them  all,  (ver.  23.)  and 
declared  his  grace  and  favour  towards  them,  by  consuming 
their  sacrifices,  as  an  acceptable  oblation  to  him,  (ver.  24.) 
Whereby  a  particular  honour  also  was  done  unto  Aaron, 
who  was  hereby  most  illustriously  owned  to  be  God's  high- 
priest;  and  all  other  persons  deterred  from  pretending  to 
his  office. 

Ver.  7.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Go  unto  the  altar, 
and  offer  thy  sin-offering,  and  thy  burnt-offering.]  One  of 
them  after  the  other,  in  the  order  wherein  they  were  di- 
rected, viz.  his  sin-offering  first,  to  make  his  burnt-offering 
accepted. 

Make  an  atonement  for  thyself  and  for  the  people.]  First 
for  himself,  (as  the  apostle  observes,  Heb.  vii.  27.)  that 
then  he  might  be  capable  to  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  great  imperfection  of  the  Aaronical  priests, 
that  they  were  sinners  like  other  men :  by  reason  Avhereof 
they  were  bound,  "  as  for  tlie  people,  so  also  for  them- 
selves, to  offer  for  sins,"  (Heb.  v.  3.) 

And  offer  the  offering  of  the  people,  and  make  an  aione- 
tnent  for  them.]  After  he  had  ofiered  both  the  sin-offering, 
(ver.  8.)  and  the  burnt-offering,  (ver.  13.)  for  himself;  then 
he  was  to  begin  to  offer  for  the  people.  For  his  o>vn  sins 
bcdng  expiated,  and  his  burnt-off°ering  being  accepted,  he 
was  fit  to  procure  remission  and  acceptance  for  them. 

Ver.  8.  Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar.]  That  he 
might  be  ready  to  perform  his  part  of  the  service,  which 
was  to  sprinkle  the  blood,  after  be  had  first  of  all  ofiered 
the  morning  sacrifice.    (See  ver.  17.) 

And  slew  tlie  calf  of  the  sin-offering  which  was  for  himself] 
Ordered  it  to  be  slain:  for  this  was  no  part  of  the  priest's 
work,  as  I  shewed  upon  the  first  chapter,  ver.  5. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood  unto 


him.]  They' received  it  in  ba.<:ons  as  it  run  from  the  calf 
when  it  was  killed,  (see  i.  5.)  and  brought  it  unto  him; 
who  stood  at  the  altar  to  receive  it,  and  do  what  follows. 

And  he  dippeil  his  finger  in  tfie  blood.]  The  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand,  which  had  been  sanctified  to  this  ministry, 
by  putting  tlie  blood  of  the  sacrifice  of  consecration  upon 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  (viii.  23, 24.)  whereby  we  grasp 
all  things,  and  cannot  hold  them  strongly,  nor  perform  any 
thing  well,  if  that  be  wanting. 

And  put  it  upon  tlve  horns  of  the  altar,  &c.]  See  iv.  25. 

Ver.  10.  But  the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  about 
the  liver.]  See  iv.  8,  9. 

He  burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.] 
Laid  or  dispo.scd  them  upon  the  altar,  to  be  burnt  by  the 
heavenly  fire,  (ver.  24.)  as  most  imderstand  it.  And  the 
LXX.  justify  this  opinion ;  who,  though  they  here  trans- 
late it,  he  offered  it  on  tlie  altar,  yet,  ver.  13.  where  there 
is  the  same  phrase,  tliey  expressly  translate  it,  eTr^^nicfv  rh 
oXoKavTwfia  tir\  rb  ^v(TiaaTi}piov,  he  laid  the  bumt-offering 
upon  the  altar:  and  again,  ver.  17.  in  the  same  manner, 
€7rl3't)K£v  itri  to  ^vataan'fpiov  x<^P'?>  ^^'  '*^  '*"'^  '^  upon  the 
altar,  beside  the  burnt-sacrifice  of  the  morning.  For 
common  fire,  it  is  supposed,  was  no  longer  to  be  used 
when  Aaron's  sacrifice  began;  as  it  had  been  all  along 
before.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  this :  and  we  may  as 
well  take  the  words  in  their  proper  sense,  that  Aaron  burnt 
this  and  the  following  sacrifice,  as  Moses  had  done  before, 
(viii.  14.  21.  28.)  until  the  burnt-offering  for  the  people 
came  to  be  offered,  which  God  consumed  by  fire  from 
himself:  and  then  followed  those  other  sacrifices  men- 
tioned, ver.  17,  18.  For  all  these  sacrifices,  for  Aaron  and 
for  the  people,  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  altar  at  once ; 
but  one  after  another,  in  the  order  here  directed :  and  con- 
sequently, this  sacrifice  here  mentioned  was  actually  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  to  make  way  for  those  which  followed  it. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  flesh  and  the  hide  lie  burnt  with  fire, 
without  the  camp.]  See  viii.  17. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  slew  the  burnt-offering,  and  Aaron's  sons 
presented  to  him  the  blood,  &c.]  See  i.  5. 

Ver.  13, 14.  And  they  presented  tlie  bumt-offering  unto 
him,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  &c.]  All  that  is  contained  in 
these  two  verses  is  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  (ver.  8, 9.) 
where  the  law  about  burnt-offerings  is  delivered. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  brought  the  people's  sin-offering,  &c.] 
Having  offered  all  that  was  necessary  for  himself,  now  be 
became  fit  to  make  supplication  for  the  people. 

And  offered  it  for  sin,  as  the  first.]  In  the  same  manner 
as  he  offered  the  foregoing  sin-offering  for  himself,  (ver. 
8,  &c.) 

Ver.  16.  And  he  brought  the  bumt-offering.]  Here  being 
no  express  mention  of  burning  it,  some  from  thence  con- 
clude, that  this  was  the  offering  which  alone  was  consumed 
by  fire  from  the  Lord.     (See  ver.  24.) 

And  offered  it  according  to  the  manner]  Laid  it  upon 
the  altar,  as  Moses  had  directed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  brought  the  meat-offering,  &c.]  Which 
attended  upon  burnt-offerings,  (Numb.  xv.  2 — 4,  &c.) 

Beside  tlie  bumt-offering  of  the  morning.]  This  shews 
that  Aaron  began  his  priestly  function  with  the  morning 
sacrifice,  which  preceded  all  other,  and  was  never  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  any  other  sacrifice  that  was  to  follow  it. 
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and  it  had  always  a  meat-offering  waiting  upon  it, 
(Exod.  xxix.  39,  40.) 

Ver.  18,  19.  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram,  for  a 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings.]  These  two  verses  are  explained 
in  tlie  third  chapter ;  which  treats  of  such  kind  of  offerings. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts,  &c.]  That 
it  might  by  elevation  and  waving  be  presented  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  then  burnt  upon  the  altar.     (See  vii.  30.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  breasts  and  the  right  shoulder  Aaron 
waved  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.'\  The  fat  being 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  God's  portion,  these  were  the  por- 
tion of  the  priests ;  who  feasted  upon  God's  meat ;  for  they 
were  solemnly  presented  unto  him,  before  they  had  tliem. 
(See  vii.  34.) 

Ver.  22.  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the 
peopled]  Imploring  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  people ; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced.  At  this  day,  they  that 
are  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  going  up  the  steps  which  lead 
to  the  place  where  the  book  of  the  law  is  kept,  lift  up  their 
hands  as  high  as  their  heads,  and  pronounce  a  blessing  in 
their  synagogues  upon  the  assembly.  And  they  say  the 
ancient  custom  was,  which  is  still  observed,  not  only  to  lift 
up  and  spread  their  hands,  but  then  to  join  them  together 
by  the  thumbs,  and  the  two  fore-fingers ;  dividing  the  other 
from  them,  in  that  figure  which  is  represented  by  an  emi- 
nently learned  person,  J.  Wagenseil,  in  his  commentary 
upon  Sola,  (cap.  7.  p.  672.  and  1132.) 

And  blessed  them.}  We  read  of  no  order  for  this :  but 
natural  reason  taught  them,  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
priestly  oflice  consisted  in  praying  for  the  people,  and 
blessing  them :  we  find  an  example  of  it  in  Gen.  xiv.  18, 
19.  And  not  long  after  Aaron's  consecration,  Moses  de- 
livered from  God  a  form  of  words,  wherein  the  priests 
should  bless  the  people,  (Numb.  vi.  24.)  And  at  this  day, 
there  is  nothing  done  among  the  Jews  with  such  solemnity, 
and  in  which  they  place  so  much  sanctity,  as  this.  For 
when  the  blessing  is  pronounced  in  their  synagogues,  they 
all  cover  their  faces ;  believing  they  would  be  struck  blind, 
if  they  should  look  up :  because  the  Divine  Majesty,  at 
that  time,  sits  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest.  So  the  same 
Wagenseil  observes,  in  the  place  abovenamed :  which 
shews,  not  only  how  laborious  they  have  been  to  maintain 
in  the  people's  minds  an  opinion,  that  God  is  still  as  much 
present  with  them  in  their  synagogues,  as  he  was  anciently 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  but  how  high  a  value  they 
set  upon  the  Divine  blessing  pronounced  by  his  ministers. 

And  came  down  from  offering  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
burnt- offering,  and  peace-offerings.]  He  pronounced  the 
blessing  before  he  came  down  from  the  altar,  which  stood 
upon  raised  ground,  (though  there  were  no  steps  to  it,  Exod. 
XX.  2G.)  that  all  the  people  might  the  better  see  what  was 
done,  while  he  oflered  all  these  sacrifices  for  them,  and 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  implore  God's  blessing  upon  them. 

Ver.  2.3.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.]  The  sacrifice  being  ended,  it  is  likely 
Moses  went  with  Aaron  into  the  sanctuary,  to  instmct  him 
how  to  sprinkle  the  blood,  and  to  burn  incense,  and  order 
the  shcw-bread,  and  such-like  things  as  were  to  be  done 
only  in  the  holy  place. 

And  came  out,  and  blessed  tJie  people.!  I  suppose  that  all 
the  sacrifices  beforementioned  might  be  oftered  after  the 
morning  sacrifice,  (ver.  17.)  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of 


time,  before  they  were  all  completed.  After  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and  stayed  there  till 
the  time  of  tlie  evetiing  sacrifice  ;  and  tlien  came  out  and 
dismissed  the  people  with  a  new  blessing,  when  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  was  finished. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people.] 
That  glory  which  filled  the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xl.  34,  35.) 
now  appeared  without :  either  at  the  door  of  it,  or  upon 
it,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  as  Moses  had  foretold, 
(ver.  6.) 

Ver.  24,  And  there  came  afire  out  from  before  the  Lord.] 
Either  out  of  the  sanctuary,  from  the  holy  of  holies  :  or 
from  that  glory  which  now  appeared  unto  them,  and  sent 
out  flashes  of  fire  which  burnt  up  the  sacrifice.  In  either 
of  these  senses,  it  may  be  said  to  come  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is. 

And  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
fat.]  It  seems  to  me  most  natural  and  easy  to  take  this 
burnt-offering  and  its  fat  for  the  evening  sacrifice ;  which 
concluding  the  work  of  this  day,  God  gave  a  special  token 
of  his  acceptance  of  all  the  other  sacrifices,  by  consuming 
this ;  and  likewise  publicly  testified  his  approbation  of  all 
the  forementioned  rites  of  the  ministry  of  Aaron,  whose  au- 
thority was  hereby  established  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
To  confirm  this,  it  may  be  noted,  that,  as  the  place  which 
God  chose  for  his  worship  and  seivice,  was  afterward  de- 
signed in  the  time  of  David  after  the  very  same  manner ; 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  2G.)  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  evenijig  sa- 
crifice, as  may  be  gathered  from  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15.  where  it 
is  said  the  pestilence  continued  from  morning,  to  the  time 
appointed,  that  is,  to  the  evening ;  and  then  David  saw  the 
angel,  who  commanded  Gad  to  bid  him  set  the  altar  in  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah;  where  God  answering  by  fire 
from  heaven,  it  made  him  say,  this  is  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1.)  And 
when  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  that  very  place,  it  was 
thus  consecrated  by  fire  coming  from  heaven,  and  con- 
suming the  burnt-sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filling  the  house,  (2  Chron.  vii.  1 — 3.)  And  it  is  very 
probable,  also,  that  this  was  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice; for  the  former  part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  bring- 
ing the  ark  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  Solomon's 
prayer ;  as  we  read  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  authority  of  Elijah  to  restore  God's  true  reli- 
gion and  worship  was  thus  justified,  1  Kings  xviii,  38,  39. 
and  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  offering  the  evening  sacrifice, 
(ver.  39.)  From  whence  that  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  (Psal. 
cxli.  2.)  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  as  tlie  evening 
sacrifice. 

All  this  was  so  notorious,  that  Julian  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that  fire  came  down  from  heaven  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  ra?  ^vaiag  avaXlci- 
Kov,  consuming  the  sacrifices ;  as  we  find  his  words  related 
by  St.  Cyril,  (lib.  x.  contra  Julianum.)  And  this  gave  such 
a  Divine  authority  to  the  Jewish  religion,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der to  find,  that  the  pagans  endeavoured  to  get  credit  to 
their  religion  by  the  like  reports  of  fire,  from  an  invisible 
power,  consuming  their  sacrifices :  which  perhaps  was 
sometimes  really  done  by  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  as  the  apostle  calls  the  devil.  However  that  be,  there 
are  several  instances  of  this  in  Pausanias,  Dionysius,  Ila- 
licarnassEcus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Pliny.    But  Servius 
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may  serve  instead  of  all ;  who,  upon  those  words  of  Virgil, 
in  ^neid  xii. 

"  fcedera  fulmine  sancit," 

saith,  that  anciently  they  did  not  kindle  fires  upon  their  al- 
tars, "  sed  ignem  divinum  precibus  eliciebant,"  &c.  but  they 
procured  by  their  prayers  Divine  fire,  which  inflamed  their 
altars.  And  Solinus  saith,  (cap.  11.)  that  the  flame  sprung 
out  of  the  wood  by  a  Divine  power.  "  Si  Deus  adest,  si  sa- 
crum probatur,  sarmenta  licet  viridia  ignem  sponte  conci- 
piunt,"  &c.  If  God  be  present,  if  the  sacrifice  be  acceptable, 
the  faggots,  though  green,  kindle  of  themselves;  and  with- 
out any  one  to  set  them  on  fire,  a  flame  is  raised  by  the 
Deity  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered.  Thus  there  rose  up 
fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  Gideon's  sacrifice, 
(Judg.  vi.  21.)  They  that  would  see  more  of  this  out  of 
pagan  writers,  may  consult  J.  Dilherrus  Dissert.  Special, 
de  Cacozelia  Gentil.  (cap.  11.)  But  especially  Huetius,  in 
his  Alnetanae  Questiones,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  n.  21.) 

But  whether  this  fire,  which  now  came  from  before  the 
Lord,  consumed  Aaron's  sacrifice  instantly,  or  only  set 
it  into  a  flame,  which  consumed  it  leisurely  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people,  cannot  certainly  be  determined.  The  Jews 
seem  to  suppose  the  latter;  the  heavenly  fire  being  now 
kindled,  which  continued  ever  after  by  a  constant  supply 
of  fuel,  whereby  it  was  kept  perpetually  burning,  as  is  or- 
dained vi.  12,  13.  (See  note  on  that  place.)  Where  to  me 
it  seems  very  observable,  that  this  law  of  keeping  in  the 
fire  perpetually,  is  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution  at  the 
evening  sacrifice,  ver.  9.  of  that  chapter.  Which  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  incline  one  to  think,  that  the  celestial  fire 
now  came,  as  I  have  supposed,  at  the  evening  sacrifice,  and 
consumed  the  burnt-oflfering. 

Which  when  all  the  people  saw,  they  shouted.]  They  fled 
not  from  it,  as  men  aff'righted,  but  shouted  for  joy:  or,  as 
Abarbinel's  phrase  is,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  with  sing- 
ing, and  prayed  to  God,  or  rather  praised  him.  Just  as 
they  did  when  the  fire  came  down  at  the  consecration  of 
Solomon's  temple.  When  the  people  saw  it  they  praised  the 
Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,  (2  Chron.  vii.  3.) 

And  fell  on  their  faces.]  Worshipped  God  with  humble 
thankfulness;  who  hereby  testified  his  presence  among 
them,  and  his  gracious  acceptance  of  them.  For  thus  he 
had  of  old  shewed  his  respect  to  Abel,  (Gen.  iv.  4.)  and  to 
Noah,  (vii.  20.)  and  to  their  father  Abraham :  whose  sacri- 
fice was  thus  accepted  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  went 
down,  (Gen.  xv.  17.) 

And  there  was  great  reason,  that  both  priests  and  peo- 
ple should  rejoice  at  this  sight :  for,  as  the  author  of  the 
book  Cosri  discourses,  (par.  iii.  sect.  53.)  "  If  a  man  look 
only  at  the  foregoing  part  of  the  work  of  this  day  (the  kill- 
ing of  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  running  about  their  hands ; 
their  slaying  of  them,  washing  the   entrails,  rincing  the 
pieces  of  flesh,  sprinkling  the  blood,  laying  the  wood  in 
order,  kindling  the  fire),  they  would  rather  set  his  mind  fur- 
ther off"  from  God,  than  draw  it  near  to  him :  till  after  all 
these  things  performed  orderly,  he  saw  the  fire  coming  down 
from  heaven,  testifying  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
sacrifice  ;  or  felt  another  spirit  excited  in  him,  beyond  any 
thing  he  was  acquainted . withal  before;   or  had  Divine 
dreiims,  or  hcroical  motions ;  which  he  believed  were  the 


effects  of  what  he  had  been  doing,"  &c.  And  no  doubt, 
all  good  men,  in  future  ages,  felt  their  minds  raised,  by  the 
thoughts  that  the  sacrifices  they  offered  were  as  accepta- 
ble to  God  as  that  ofl'ered  at  this  time  ;  being  consumed,  in 
some  sort,  by  the  same  fire,  which  burnt  continually  on 
this  altar;  and,  after  this  day,  was  never  extinguished  till 
the  captivity.  Which  seems  to  be  the  original  of  that  ex- 
pression of  the  people,  in  their  prayer  for  their  king,  that 
God  would  "  remember  all  his  offerings,  and  accept  (turn 
to  ashes,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  his  burnt-sacrifice,"  (Psal. 
xxi.  3.) 

"  Such  acceptable  sacrifices,  (St.  Cyril  tells  Julian,)  we 
Christians  still  offer,  but  infinitely  better,  being  spiritual  and 
intellectual  (and  consequently  nearer  to  the  Divine  nature), 
and  that  by  fire  sent  from  heaven,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost  (of 
whom  this  fire  was  but  a  figure),  k-aTa^wn'^wv  t»jv  tKicXija/ov, 
illustrating  the  church,  and  enabling  the  members  of  it  to 
offer  continually  the  sweet-smelling  sacrifices  of  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity,  and  righteousness,  temperance,  obedi- 
ence, perpetual  doxologies,  and  all  other  virtues,"  (lib.  x. 
contr.  Jul.) 

CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  XX.ND  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron.]  His 
two  eldest  sons,  (Exod.  vi.  23.) 

Took  either  of  them  his  censer.]  Here  are  two  of  their 
errors  expressed  in  these  words,  if  Abarbinel  conjecture 
aright  (who  supposes  this  to  have  happened  on  the  last 
day  of  their  consecration,  when  fire  came  down  from  hea- 
ven), first,  that  they  adventured,  without  any  order  from 
God,  to  go  and  burn  incense  in  the  sanctuary.  For  though 
this  did  not  belong  to  the  office  of  the  high-priest  alone, 
yet,  upon  this  solemn  day,  Aaron  only  was  commanded  to 
perform  the  whole  service ;  as  upon  the  day  of  expiation, 
(ix.  7.)  And  this  account  Bochartus  gives  of  their  offence, 
that  "  sine  vocatione,  thus  obtulerunt,"  they  offered  incense 
without  any  call  to  it,  (Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  f . 
557.)  And  secondly,  both  of  them  went  about  this  work  ; 
whereas  the  incense  was  to  be  offered  only  by  one,  and  not 
by  two  at  a  time.  Procopius  Gazajus  adds  a  third  error ; 
that  they  attempted  this  out  of  the  due  season  for  it; 
which  was  only  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

And  put  fire  thereon.]  As  the  priests  were  required  to 
offer  no  strange  incense,  (Exod.  xxx.  9.)  so,  in  all  reason, 
they  were  to  think,  it  was  not  to  be  offered  with  strange 
fire ;  but  only  with  a  coal  from  that  altar,  where  there  was 
a  fire  kindled  by  God  himself. 

And  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord.]  Here  are  two 
sins  more  (if  Abarbinel  take  it  right),  that  they  brought  fire 
from  another  place,  without  the  sanctuary ;  and  did  not 
take  it  from  the  altar :  and  then,  that  they  attempted  to  go 
into  the  most  holy  place;  which  he  thinks  is  signified  by 
these  words,  before  the  Lord.  The  first  of  these  is  the  opi- 
nion also  of  Aben  Ezra,  and  other  learned  men  among  the 
Jews ;  who  by  strange  fire  understand,  fire  thnt  did  not 
go  out  from  before  the  Lord,  (ix.  24.)  that  is,  was  not  taken 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering;  where  fire  from  heaven 
lately  consumed  their  oblations.  And  so  R.  Bechai :  "  They 
imagined  that  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was 
only  for  consuming  sacrifices;  and  therefore,  they  fetch 
some  from  without,  for  the  burning  incense."  But  as  to  th« 
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second  thing,  it  doth  not  seem  to  me  probable ;  for  Aaron 
himself  had  not  yet  gone  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

Which  he  commanded  them  not.]  This  they  did  (saith 
Aben  Ezra)  from  their  own  proper  motion  and  opinion ; 
without  any  authority  from  God :  for  whose  order  they 
should  have  waited,  if  his  mind  was  not  already  sufficiently 
declared,  as  it  was  fully  afterward,  (xvi.  12.) 

How  two  such  excellent  men  as  these  (who  had  had  the 
honour  to  be  called  up  to  God,  when  he  appeared  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  to  have  a  sight  of  him,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  in  his  presence,  Exod.  xxiv.  1.  9, 10,  &c.)  came  to 
be  so  rash,  and  to  fall  so  unadvisedly  into  so  great  an 
error,  as  this  here  mentioned,  cannot  be  certainly  resolved. 
But  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  that  at  the  feast  upon 
the  peace-offerings,  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  too  liberally ; 
which  made  them  forget  themselves,  and  fall  into  this  gross 
mistake.  For  I  can  see  no  other  reason  why  that  com- 
mand, (ver.  8.)  of  not  drinking  wine  or  strong  drink,  when 
the  priests  were  to  go  into  the  sanctuary,  is  annexed  unto 
this  story  of  their  death  and  burial ;  but  only  this,  which  I 
have  now  alleged ;  that  their  miscarriage  arose  from  drink- 
ing too  much  wine  before  this  office  was  to  be  performed. 

Ver.  2.  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord.]  As  they 
were  entering  into  the  sanctuary,  or  as  they  stood  at  the 
golden  altar,  ready  to  offer  incense,  fire  came  out  from  the 
most  holy  place  (where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was),  and 
struck  them  dead. 

And  devoured  them.]  It  did  not  reduce  their  bodies  to 
ashes,  nor  so  much  as  burn  their  clothes,  (ver.  5.)  but  they 
were  killed  as  men  sometimes  are  with  lightning;  which 
penetrates  into  the  vital  parts,  and  puts  a  sudden  end  to 
their  life.  That  is  meant  here  by  devoured  them;  took  away 
their  breath  in  a  moment.  From  which  expression  the 
Hebrew  doctors  conclude,  that  when  any  body  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  it  was  not  to  be  consumed  to  ashes, 
but  only  exanimated  by  the  fire ;  because  this  is  called 
devouring  or  burning,  here  in  this  place.  (See  Gemara 
Sanhedrin,  cap.  7.  n.  1.) 

And  they  died  before  the  Lord.]  Fell  down  dead  in  the 
house  of  God.  Which  may  seem  too  great  a  severity,  till 
it  be  considered  how  reasonable  and  necessary  it  was  to 
inflict  a  heavy  punishment  upon  the  first  transgressors  of  a 
law,  concerning  a  matter  of  great  moment,  to  deter  others 
from  the  like  offence.  Many  instances  of  which  there  are 
in  Scripture  :  some  observed  by  St.  Chrysostom  upon 
Psal.  vi.  2.  where  he  gives  this  account,  why  the  man  who 
gathered  a  few  sticks  upon  the  sabbath-day  was  adjudged 
to  be  stoned,  as  blasphemers  were ;  because  it  was  a  very 
heinous  thing,  Ik  npooifiiwv  tiiSlwc  irapa^irjvai  to  irpiiarayfia, 
&c.  as  soon  as  a  law  was  enacted,  immediately  to  break 
it :  which  made  it  necessary  it  should  be  thus  severely 
punished,  to  strike  such  a  terror  into  others,  that  they 
might  not  dare  to  do  the  like,  which  was  the  reason,  he 
observes,  of  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
mentioned  Acts  v.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  hath  made  the 
same  observation,  (lib.  i.  epist.  181.)  and  goes  so  far  back 
iis  to  our  first  parents,  who  were  dreadfully  punished  for  a 
seemingly  small  offence,  because  they  were  the  first  trans- 
gressors. The  same  others  have  observed  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Cain,  who  committed  the  first  murder ;  of  the 
filthiness  of  Sodom ;  of  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf;  the 
covetousness  and  sacrilege  of  Achan ;  the  disobedience  of 
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Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel ;  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah, 
who  was  the  first  that  presumed  to  touch  the  ark  of  God.    > 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron.]  To  satisfy  him  in  - 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  this  dreadful  stroke,  at  which  he 
could  not  but  be  extremely  afflicted. 

This  is  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in 
them  that  come  nigh  me.]  To  come  nigh  unto  God,  is,  in 
the  holy  language,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  priest, 
(Exod.  xix.  22.  Numb.  xvi.  5.)  who,  having  the  honour 
of  attending  upon  the  service  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  was 
bound  to  approach  into  his  presence  with  the  greatest 
reverence.  We  do  not  read  indeed  those  very  words, 
which  Moses  here  recites,  in  the  foregoing  books  ;  but,  as 
many  things  were  spoken  to  them  which  are  not  recorded, 
so  the  sense  of  these  words  is  in  the  place  forenamed, 
Exod.  xix.  22.  and  the  reason  of  them  in  Exod.  xxix.43, 44.' 
where  the  tabernacle  being  said  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
Divine  Glory,  and  the  priests  being  sanctified  to  minister 
unto  him  therein,  (which  was  seven  days  a  doing,  as  we 
read  here,  viii.  35)  they  were  plainly  taught  to  draw  nigh 
to  God  with  a  holy  fear,  and  to  do  nothing  rashly,  nor 
without  order  from  him.  For  God  being  peculiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  i.  e.  who  hath  incomparable 
perfections,  such  as  no  other  being  hath,  he  justly  required 
to  be  accordingly  worshipped,  suitable  to  his  most  sur- 
passing greatness ;  by  peculiar  rites  of  his  own  prescribing, 
in  a  different  manner  from  all  other  beings.  It  was,  for 
instance,  below  his  eminency,  or  rather  supereminent 
majesty,  to  have  common  fire  (such  as  they  employed 
in  their  kitchens)  used  for  the  burning  sacrifices  on  his 
altar.  And  in  like  manner  all  other  parts  of  his  service 
were,  in  reason,  to  be  performed  after  such  a  fashion  as 
might  signify  their  sense  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
the  Divine  Nature ;  who,  therefore,  sent  fire  from  heaven 
as  only  fit  to  burn  perpetually  upon  his  altar. 

And  before  all  the  people  will  I  be  glorified.]  This  may 
be  thought  to  be  but  a  solemn  repetition  of  what  was 
spoken  before,  as  the  manner  is  in  these  books  to  deliver 
the  same  thing  twice  in  different  words.  Or  the  meaning 
is,  If  they  who  draw  nigh  to  me  will  not  sanctify  me,  I  will 
vindicate  my  own  honour  by  such  punishments,  as  shall 
openly  declare  to  all  that  I  am  the  Holy  One.  Thus  God 
is  said  to  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh  by  drowning  him  in 
the  Red  Sea,  (Exod.  xiv.  4.) 

And  Aaron  held  his  peace.]  Silently  adored  the  justice 
of  the  Holy  One,  and  did  not  complain  of  his  severity. 
For  this  doth  not  seem  to  be  the  effect  merely  of  great 
grief,  but  of  great  reverence  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  4.  And  Moses  called  Mishael  and  Elzaphan,  the 
sons  of  Uzziel,  the  uncle  of  Aaron.]  It  appears  from 
Exod.  vi.  18.  that  Uaziel,  the  father  of  Mishael  and 
Elzaphan,  (ver.  22.)  was  the  younger  brother  of  Amron, 
the  father  of  Aaron,  and  consequently  Aaron's  uncle. 

And  said  unto  them,  Come  near,  and  carry  your  brethren.] 
All  near  kindred  are  called  brethren  in  Scripture.  And 
these  cousin-germans  of  theirs  are  appointed  to  carr  ^  them 
out,  because  Aaron's  other  sons  were  now  attending  upon 
God  in  their  ministration,  upon  the  day  of  their  consecra- 
tion. But  without  this  special  order,  these  two  persons 
could  not  have  been  admitted  to  come  near  into  the  very 
sanctuary,  b^ing  not  of  the  family  of  priests,  though  of  kin 
to  them, 
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From  before  the  sanctuary.]  See  ver.  2. 
Out  of  the  camp.]  For  anciently  tliey  bnried  riot  in  their 
cities,  but  in  Uio  fields  adjacent  to  them,  (tJcn.  Xxili.  9. 17.) 
and  so  they  did  in  ailertimes.  Matt,  xxvii.  7.  and  Luke 
viii.  27.  where  the  tombs  are  plainly  intimated  to  be  with- 
out the  city. 

Ver.  5.  So  they  went  near.]  There  being  two  accents 
upon  the  Hebrew  word  for  draw  near,  the  cabalists  from 
thence  observe  (I  know  not  upon  what  grounds),  that 
these  men  did  not  come  into  the  very  sanctuary  where  the 
dead  bodies  lay,  but  drew  them  out  with  long  poles,  and 
those  of  iron,  being  afraid  of  the  fire  wherewith  Nadal)  and 
Abihu  had  been  killed :  or  rather,  fearing  to  go  into  the 
sanctuary,  or  too  near  it.  (See  Hackspan's  Cabala  Ju- 
daica,  n.  58.) 

.  And  carried  them  out  in  their  coats,  &c.]  Their  linen 
vtJstments  wherein  they  ministered ;  which  having  touched 
dead  bodies,  were  no  more  fit  to  be  used  in  the  Divine 
service. 

As  Moses  had  said.]  As  he  had  directed  in  his  order 
which  he  gave  them. 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aarim,  and  unto  Eleazar 
and  unto  Itliamar  his  sons.]  These  two  were  all  the  sons  that 
Aaron  had  now  remaining;  from  whom  came  two  great 
families  of  the  priests ;  which,  in  the  days  of  David,  we 
find  very  numerous  (though  more  of  the  house  of  Eleazar 
than  of  the  other),  when  they  were  by  him  divided  into 
twenty-four  classes,  and  had  their  courses  of  waiting  ap- 
pointed them,  (1  Chfon.  xxiv.  4,  &c.) 

Uncover  not  yonr  head%.]  The  Hiebrew  doctors  interpret 
it  quite  contrary.  Let  not  the  hxtir  of  yonr  head  grow,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  to  cover  their  faces ;  which  was  the  custom 
of  mourners,  (2  Sato.  xv.  30.  Jtix.  4.  and  many  other  places.) 
And  thus  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  version  set  forth  by 
Erpenius,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  commentators  (such  as 
R,  Solomon  and  Aben  Ezra),  who  give  the  same  account 
of  Lev.  xxi.  10.  where  the  same  thing  is  required  of  the 
high-priest.  And  the  time  of  their  letting  their  hair  grow 
on  such  occasions,  they  determine  by  the  law  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  who  were  not  to  cut  their  hair  all  the  time  of  their  vow 
of  separation,  which  the  Jews  say  was  at  least  thirty  days, 
(Numb.  vi.  5.)  Therefore  the  priests  were  not  to  let  their 
hair  grow  so  long :  if  they  did,  they  were  incapable  of  offi- 
ciating. Only  they  make  this  difference  between  the  com- 
mon priests  and  the  high-priest;  that  this  law  did  not  bind 
the  priests  at  all  times,  but  only  in  their  course  of  ministra- 
tion :  but  the  high-priest  (whose  presence  was  always  ne- 
cessary in  the  sanctuary)  might  never  let  his  hair  grow; 
but  was  bound  every  week  to  have  it  cut  even,  on  the  eve 
of  the  sabbatii.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Success,  in  Pontiflf. 
cap.  6.) 

But  the  foundation  of  all  this  is  not  very  strong ;  for  it 
relies  chiefly  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  jn3  in  that 
place  of  Numbers  vi.  5.  where  it  signifies  hair:  from 
whence  they  conclude  the  verb  here  may  have  the  same 
notion,  and  signify  the  growth  of  hair.  But  this  is  not  the 
usual  sigiiification  of  it  in  Scripture,  where  it  commonly 
imports  the  rejection  of  something ;  as  of  good  counsel, 
(Prov.  i.  25.)  oi  reproof  or  instruction,  (Prov.  xiii.  18. 
XV.  32.)  And  feeing  joined  with  the  head,  plainly  signifies 
the  uncovering  it.  (See  Numb.  v.  18.)  And,  therefore,  so 
the  LXX.  understand  it  here ;  as  if  they  were  forbidden  to 


put  off'  their  bonnets.  But  that  they  always  did,  as  soon 
as  they  had  performed  their  sacred  office  in  the  sanctuary  : 
and  therefore,  it  may  be  meant  of  making  their  heads  bare 
by  shaving  them,  or  bald  by  pulling  off  the  hair,  as  tlie 
manner  was  in  mourning,  (Isa.  xv.  2.  Jer.  xli.  5.  xlviii.  37. 
and  many  other  places.)  And  in  this,  the  priests  among 
the  Jews  directly  opposed  those  among  the  Egyptians  who 
shaved  their  heads ;  as  appears  by  what  Minutius  Felix, 
and  Lampridius,  in  the  life  of  Commodus,  say,  concerning 
the  priests  of  Isis.  And  Herodotus,  also,  in  his  Euterpe, 
whose  words  are  these,  Ot  UpiX^  rwv  Qiwv  rt)  filv  oXXtj  KOfil- 
ovm,  tv  Alydirr^)  ^i  Svpavvrai.  In  other  places  the  priests  of 
the  gods  nourish  the  luiir ;  but  in  Egypt  they  are  shaved. 

Neither  rend  your  clotlies.]  Which  was  another  rite  of 
mourning;  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  all  people 
in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  eastern  countries ;  as 
every  one  knows  that  hath  read  any  of  their  authors.  (See 
Job  i.  20.)  And  it  was  used  on  many  other  occasions 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  in  their  funerals ;  particularly 
when  any  man  blasphemed,  (Numb.  xiv.  6.  2  Kings  xix.  1.) 
when  any  ill  tidings  came  which  put  them  into  a  passion, 
(2  Kings  V.  7.)  or  any  misfortune  befel  them,  (Gen.  xliv. 
18.  Judg.  xi.  35.)  But  was  thought  so  unseemly  in  a 
priest,  especially  when  he  ministered,  that  the  Jews  say, 
they  whose  garments  were  rent  by  accident,  were  as  in- 
capable of  ministering,  as  they  who  rent  themselves  in 
mourning. 

The  reason  of  this  precept  was,  (as  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona 
well  observes,  Prgecept.  civ.)  that  it  being  not  allowed  in 
those  countries  for  nioumere  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
their  kings  (as  appears  by  the  history  of  Esther),  much  less 
was  it  seemly  for  any  that  attended  upon  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, to  come  into  his  house  in  such  a  habit. 

Lest  ye  die.]  As  Nadab  and  Abihu  did.  For  after  such 
a  monition  as  this,  they  had  highly  dishonoured  God  if 
they  had  appeared  in  his  sanctuary  in  such  an  indecent 
manner. 

And  wrath  come  upon  the  people.]  For  want  of  priests  to 
make  atonement  for  them  when  they  offended. 

But  let  your  brethren,  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  bewail 
the  burning  which  the  Lord  hath  kindled.]  He  doth  not 
prohibit  the  rest  of  the  people,  Avho  Avere  not  priests,  to 
mourn  for  them ;  but  rather  requires  it  of  them  all :  that 
they  might  be  sensible  of  their  loss,  and  of  the  sin  which 
was  the  cause  of  it.  And  it  is  likely  the  people  bewailed 
them,  by  rending  their  clothes,  and  baring  their  heads,  and 
putting  ashes  upon  them ;  or  some  such  rites  then  in  use 
among  them. 

Ver.  7.  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation.]  For  it  is  supposed  tlie  seven 
days  of  their  consecration  were  not  yet  quite  ended,  (viii. 
35.)  or  they  had  begun  some  other  ministration  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  therefore  were  not  to  Stir  out  of  the  court  of  it 
till  it  was  finished.  And  the  Hebrews  think  this  law  did 
not  only  bind  Aaron  and  his  sons  at  this  time,  but  their 
poster!^  for  ever:  that  if  they  heard  of  the  death  of  any  of 
their  kindred,  when  they  were  ministering  in  the  sanctuary, 
they  should  not  stir  from  their  duty:  for  that  would  have 
been  to  shew  a  greater  affection  to  a  dead  friend,  tlian  to 
the  living  God.  This  appears  to  be  true,*»y  the  like  com- 
mand to  this,  and  in  the  same  words,  laid  particularly  upon 
the  high-priests,  xxi.  12. 
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For  the  anointing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you.]  You  are  de- 
voted and  consecrated  by  a  solemn  unction  (viii.  10,  &c.) 
to  the  service  of  God;  which  must  not  be  omitted  out  of 
respect  to  any  person  whatsoever.  For  in  this  precept 
(as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  observes,  Prajcept.  clvii.)  the  dig- 
nity and  majesty  of  the  Divine  worship  were  consulted ; 
which,  if  his  ministers  had  deserted  on  such  occasions,  for 
a  moment,  would  have  been  brought  into  contempt.  For 
it  Mould  have  been  a  declaration,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  world  more  to  be  regarded  than  God's  service.  And 
therefore  the  pTUiishment  of  death  is  threatened  (in  the 
foregoing  words)  lo  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  an  of- 
fence. 

And  they  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses.}  Stayed  in 
the  tabernacle,  without  any  of  the  usual  tokens  of  mourn- 
ing. Wherein  they  performed  an  eminent  piece  of  obe- 
dience to  God;  whose  commandment  suppressed  those 
natural  affections,  which  are  very  hard  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying.]  It  may 
be  thought,  that  the  Lord  was  so  pleased  with  his  obe- 
dience, that  he  himself  now  spake  unto  Aaron;  whereas 
hitherto  he  had  spoken  to  him  by  Moses. 

Ver.  9.  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  thou  nor  thy 
sons  with  thee.]  By  wine  every  one  knows  is  meant  that 
liquor  which  is  pressed  out  of  grapes:  and  by  scheclutr 
(which  we  translate  strong  drink)  is  meant  such  liquors  as 
were  made  in  imitation  of  wine,  of  dates  or  figs,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  fruits ;  also  that  which  was  made  of  honey, 
vrbich  we  call  mead,  and  metheglin.  There  are  many 
sorts  of  such  liquors  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (in  his  Natural 
History,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  IG.)  which  he  calls  vina  factitia. 

When  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  To 
perform  your  ministry.  At  other  times  they  might  drink 
wine:  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jews,  they  did  not  offend 
against  this  precept,  if,  before  they  went  into  the  sanctuary, 
they  drank  no  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  a  log :  which 
contained  an  egg-shell  and  a  half.  If  they  exceeded  this 
measure,  then  their  ministry,  they  say,  was  profaned,  and 
they  were  liable  to  death  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  See  R. 
Levi  of  Barcelona,  Praecept.  clviii.  who  hath  many  niceties 
about  this  matter;  as  hath  also  Maimonides,  mentioned  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Outram,  in  his  book  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  (i.  n.  4. 

Lest  ye  die.]  As  their  brethren  did:  see  upon  ver.  1. 
where  I  observed  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  they  were 
burnt  with  fire  from  the  Lord  upon  this  account.  They 
that  think  it  worth  their  while,  may  see  after  what  manner 
the  cabalists  make  out  this,  and  what  reflections  they 
make  upon  it,  in  Theod.  Hackspan's  Cabala  Judaica,  n. 
144,  145. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations.] 
And  such  a  law  there  was  in  some  heathen  countries,  that 
no  magistrate,  all  the  year  he  was  in  office,  nor  any  judge, 
while  he  was  in  action  and  employment,  should  oivov  -ytvta- 
dai  TO  irapmrav,  so  much  as  taste  a  drop  of  wine.  So  Plato 
tells  us;  with  which  Eusebius  compares  this  law  of  Moses, 
(lib.  xii.  Prasp.  Evang.  cap.  25.)  And  Chaeremon,  the  Stoic, 
describing  (in  Porphyry's  book,  irtpl  'ATroxne.  lib.  iv.)  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  tells  us,  that  otvou  ol  /liv  {ovS" 
oXwc*  oi  ii,  oXiyiara  iytvovro,  some  of  them  drunk  no  wine  at 
all,  and  others  very  little. 


Ver.  10.  Tluit  ye  may  put  a  difference  between  holy  and 
unholy,  between  clean  and  unclean.]  Here  is  the  ground 
and  reason  of  this  precept;  that  they  might  have  their  wits 
about  them  (as  we  speak),  and  preserve  their  minds  from 
being  clouded  (as  Nadab's  and  Abihu's  were,  who  put  no 
difference  between  holy  fire  and  common),  and  so  be  able 
both  to  put  a  difference  (as  the  first  words  may  be  trans- 
lated) between  holy  and  unholy,  &c.  and  also  to  teach  the 
people  all  the  statutes,  which  God  had  delivered  to  them; 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  some  days  and 
places  were  more  holy  than  others,  so  were  some  parts  of 
the  sacrifices  also ;  which  they  might  not  eat  themselves, 
but  were  reserved  for  the  altar.  Some  beasts  also  were 
clean,  and  others  so  unclean,  that  they  might  neither  be 
offered  in  sacrifice,  nor  eaten  at  their  common  tables,  (xi. 
47.)  Some  men  and  women  were  so  unclean,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  admitted  into  their  ordinary  conversation; 
much  less  into  the  sanctuary,  (chap.  xii.  xiii.)  Of  all  which 
the  priests  were  the  judges,  and  therefore  had  need  to  be 
perfectly  sober,  that  they  might  make  an  accurate  diflerence 
between  one  thing  and  another.  And  for  such  a  like  reason 
it  was,  the  Egyptian  priests  were  so  abstemious  in  drinking 
wine,  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  i/nrodiov  tig  tvptmv, 
an  impediment  to  the  finding  out  of  the  truth.  So  Chaere- 
mon speaks  in  the  forementioned  book. 

Ver.  11.  And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all 
the  statutes,  &c.]  Which  concern  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  God's  worship. 

Ver.  12.  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar 
and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons  that  were  left.]  This  was  still 
spoken  on  the  same  day,  a  little  after  what  he  had  said  to 
them  ver.  G,  7. 

Take  the  meat-offering  that  remaineth  of  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire,  &c.]  He  seems  to  have^^been  afraid, 
that  Aaron's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  sons  might  have  so 
disturbed  his  mind,  as  to  have  made  him  negligent  in  some 
part  of  his  duty;  or  that  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  through 
mistake  or  forgetfulnes.s,  might  have  oflended  against  some 
of  the  laws  lately  delivered  about  sacrifices;  which  there- 
fore he  here  repeats,  that  they  might  be  exactly  observed. 
And  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  eat  what  remained 
of  the  meat-offering,  as  was  commanded  vi.  IG.  Where  it 
is  required  also,  as  it  is  here,  to  be  eaten  without  leaven, 
and  beside  the  altar,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  as  it  is  there  expressed. 

For  it  is  most  holy.]  See  there,  vi.  17. 

Ver.  13.  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place.]  This  he 
repeats,  because  they  might  possibly  have  forgotten  it,  or 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  difference  between  things 
most  holy  and  things  only  holy.  The  former  of  which  the 
priests  alone  might  eat,  and  that  only  in  the  holy  place : 
the  other  all  their  family  might  eat  (as  he  saith  in  the  next 
verse)  in  any  place  that  was  clean. 

Because  it  is  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  &c.]  Nobody 
might  eat  but  holy  persons;  for  so  God  directed,  chap.  ii. 
3.  vi.  16—18.  vii.  9, 10. 

Ver.  14.  The  wave-breast  and  the  heave-shoulder  shall 
ye  eat  in  a  clean  place.]  They  were  not  bound  to  eat  these 
in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  (as  in  the  former  case,  ver. 
13.)  but  in  any  part  of  the  camp  that  was  not  defiled. 

Thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters  with  thee.]  These 
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being  those  which  the  Jews  call  lighter  holy  things,  miglit 
be  eaten  by  the  whole  family,  as  was  before  ol)served. 

For  they  be  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  which  are  given 
you  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  They  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  an  express 
grant,  vii.  34.  where,  though  only  his  sons  be  mentioned, 
as  they  are  here,  yet  it  is  plain  all  of  their  family,  who 
were  clean,  might  eat  of  these  things.  (See  upon  vii.  19.) 

Ver.  15.  The  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave-breast  shall 
they  bring,  with  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  fat,  to  wave 
it  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.]  This  also  he  incul- 
cates again,  which  had  been  said  before,  (vii.  29,  30.)  that 
they  must  take  care  first  to  wave  these  things  before  the 
Lord,  and  to  burn  the  fat  upon  the  altar :  for  till  this  was 
done,  they  had  no  right  to  eat  these  things. 
•  And  it  shall  be  thine,  and  thy  sons'  with  thee.]  When  they 
had  been  presented  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  he 
bad  received  his  part,  these  became  theirs,  by  an  express 
grant  from  him,  (vii.  32 — 34.) 

By  a  statute  for  ever.]  As  long  as  such  kind  of  sacrifices 
should  last. 

Ver.  16.  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the  goat  of  the  sin- 
offering.]  Which  had  been  offered  for  the  people,  (ix.  15.) 

And  behold,  it  was  burnt.]  This  justified  Moses's  sus- 
picion and  fear,  that  some  mistake  might  have  been  com- 
mitted in  other  matters  ;  because  he  found,  upon  a  diligent 
inquisition,  that  they  had  burnt  upon  the  altar  those  parts 
of  the  sin-offering  which  they  ought  to  have  eaten  them- 
selves, (vi.  26.  29.)  In  which  it  was  the  easier  for  them  to 
mistake,  without  diligent  observation  of  Moses's  direc- 
tions; because  the  sin-offering,  which  had  been  offered  for 
Aaron  himself,  was  just  before  wholly  burnt  without  the 
camp,  (ix.  11.)  and  so  were  all  the  sin-ofterings  for  the 
high-priest,  and  for  the  whole  congregation,  ordered  to  be, 
(iv.  12.  21.)  that  is,  if  their  blood  was  carried  into  the  holy 
place,  then  nothing  of  them  might  be  eaten,  (vi.  30.)  But 
otherwise,  their  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  court  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, as  is  expressly  commanded,  (vi.  26.)  This  dis- 
tinction they  either  did  not  well  observe,  when  it  was  de- 
livered; or,  being  oppressed  with  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  they  did  not  think  it  fit  to  feast  at  this 
time  upon  the  flesh  of  this  offering.  For  so  Aaron  ex- 
cuses this  fact,  (ver.  19.) 

•  And  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.]  He  said 
nothing  to  Aaron,  either  because  he  was  loath  to  add  to  his 
grief,  or  because  it  was  the  business  of  his  sons  to  look 
after  this  sacrifice,  and  to  see  that  the  flesh  of  it  was  dis- 
posed of  according  to  God's  orders. 

The  sons  of  Aaron  which  were  left  alive.]  Who,  by  the 
punishment  upon  their  brethren,  should  have  learned 
greater  caution  in  their  ministry. 

Ver.  17.  Wherefore  liave  ye  not  eaten  the  sin-offering  in 
the  holy  place  ?]  That  is,  obeyed  the  commandment  which 
I  gave  you  ?  (vi.  26.) 

Seeing  it  is  most  holy.]  See  vi.  25. 

And  God  hath  given  it  you.]  See  vi.  29. 

To  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  them  before  the  Lord.^  God  bestowed  upon  the 
priests  tliis  reward  of  their  service,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  people's  sins,  and  to 
make  an  expiation  carefully  for  them.  And  indeed  the 
very  eating  of  the  people's  sin-offering,  argued  the  sins  of 


the  people  were  in  some  sort  l?iid  upon  the  priests;  to  be 
taken  away  by  them.  Which  being  done,  they  had  reason 
to  rejoice  also  in  a  feast  upon  this  sacrifice;  which  God 
had  been  pleased  to  accept,  for  the  taking  away  of  the  sins 
of  tlie  people.  From  whence  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  may 
be  explained,  who  is  said  to  bear  our  iniquity  (as  the 
priest  is  said  here  to  do),  all  our  sins  being  laid  on  him  ; 
who  took  upon  him  to  make  an  expiation  for  them,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  For  the  priest  here  by  eating  of  the 
sin-offering,  receiving  the  guilt  upon  himself,  may  well  be 
thought  to  prefigure  one,  who  should  be  both  priest  and 
sacrifice  for  sin:  which  was  accomplished  in  Christ. 
Ver.  18.  Behold.]  Observe  what  I  say  to  you. 
The  blood  of  it  was  not  brought  in,  within  the  holy 
place.]  It  was  none  of  those  sacrifices  which  1  command- 
ed you  to  bum  entirely ;  but  required  you  to  eat  of,  (vi. 
26.  30.) 

Ye  should  indeed  have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  place,  as  I 
commanded.]  For  as  there  was  a  peremptory  law  forbid- 
ding the  priests  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  sacrifice,  whose 
blood  was  brought  into  the  holy  place,  to  make  atonement 
with  it :  so  there  was  as  peremptory  a  law,  that  they  should 
eat  the  flesh  of  those  sacrifices  for  sin,  whose  blood  was 
not  brought  in  thither. 

Ver.  19.  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses.]  Though  Moses 
questioned  only  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  yet  Aaron  makes 
the  answer :  they  not  being  able,  perhaps,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  had  done,  though  sensible  of  their 
mistake. 

Behold,  this  day  have  tliey  offered  their  sin-offering,  and 
their  burnt-offering  before  the  Lord.]  His  apology  for  them 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  had  not  wholly  violated  God's 
command  ;  but  performed  the  substance  of  it,  though  they 
had  failed  in  one  circumstance.  For  they  had  not  only 
offered  the  sin-offering  for  the  people  (for  that  is  meant 
by  their  sin-offering),  but  also  their  burnt-offering,  (ix.  15, 
16.)  and  that  before  the  Lord,  in  the  place  where  he  ordered 
them  to  be  offered.  In  all  this  Aaron  was  the  principal 
minister,  but  they  assisted  him :  for  it  is  expressly  said, 
they  presented  unto  him  the  blood  of  the  peace-offerings 
(which  at  the  same  time  were  also  ofl'ered),  and  they  put 
the  fat  upon  the  breasts,  when  he  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  al- 
tar, (ix.  18. 20.) 

And  such  things  have  befallen  me.]  After  this  was  done, 
followed  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  went  in  to 
burn  incense:  which  struck  him  into  such  a  consternation, 
and  made  him  so  exceeding  sad,  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
feast  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  upon  the  sacrifice :  and  so 
suffered  them  to  bum  it. 

And  if  I  had  eaten  the  sin-offering  to-day,  should  it  have 
been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord?]  Would  God  have 
been  pleased  with  me,  if  in  such  sadness  and  sorrow  I 
had  eaten  of  the  sacrifice  ?  This  is  the  reason  whereby  he 
justifies  the  omission  of  which  his  sons  were  accused,  in 
not  eating  the  sin-ofiering  in  the  holy  place.  The  blame  of 
which  he  takes  upon  himself;  for  to  have  eaten  it  with  a 
sad  countenance  and  a  heavy  heart,  he  thought  would  have 
been  to  pollute  it.  And  therefore  he  chose  to  forbear  it, 
and  to  give  it  wholly  to  God,  by  burning  the  flesh  of  it,  as 
he  had  done  the  fat :  Avhich  he  hoped  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  to  eat  it  in  grief.  And  to  eat  it  without  grief 
and  sorrow  was  impossible :  for  though  they  had  not  been 
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so  dutiful  to  him  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  yet  he  could 
not  extinguish  the  aflfection  of  a  father  towards  them,  nor 
suddenly  cease  to  mourn  inwardly  for  their  untimely  death. 

From  this  place  Mairaonides  gathers,  there  was  but  one 
day  of  mourning  due  to  the  dead,  viz.  the  first :  the  rest 
were  added  by  the  constitution  of  the  elders. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  Moses  heard  that  he  was  content.'] 
He  was  either  satisfied  with  his  reason,  and  thought  he  had 
done  well,  (for  nature  seems  to  have  directed  what  was 
afterwards  enjoined,  that  they  should  rejoice  in  their  feasts, 
Deut.  xii.  7,  &c.  and  not  eat  holy  things  in  their  mourning, 
xxvi.  14.)  or  he  would  not  further  charge  him  with  a  fault, 
for  which  there  was  so  far  an  excuse.  For  where  there  is 
no  >vilful  contempt,  but  rather  a  respect  intended  in  any 
action,  all  good  men  are  inclined  to  make  a  favourable 
construction  of  it,  and  grant  it  an  indulgence,  though  there 
be  some  error  in  it. 

CHAP.  XI. 

ItJIoSES  having  mentioned,  in  his  preceding  discourse 
about  sacrifices,  several  sorts  of  uncleannes.s,  (v.2,3.)and 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  (x.  10.)  commanded  the  priests  to 
keep  themselves  sober,  that  they  might  at  all  times  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean,  takes  an  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  give  an  account  of  that  matter.  For 
otherwise  that  which  we  read  chap.  xvi.  would  here  have 
most  naturally  followed  (as  appears  from  the  eleventh  verse 
of  it),  being  about  the  principal  sacrifice,  whereby  all  man- 
ner of  uncleanness  was  to  be  expiated  ;  which  he  now  in- 
serts in  the  midst  of  those  things  that  belong  to  that  head. 
For,  first,  he  treats  in  this  chapter  oiunclean  meats  ;  and  in 
the  twelfth  to  fifteenth,  o(  unclean  persons,  garments,  and 
habitations.  And  then  (after  he  hath  directed  how  to  make 
the  great  atonement  for  the  whole  nation,  and  some  other 
things)  he  returns  in  the  latter  end  of  chap.  xvii.  to  speak 
of  some  forbidden  food  ;  and  chap.xviii.  of  unclean  mar- 
riages: and  after  a  repetition  of  several  laws,  (chap,  xix.) 
of  some  greater  uncleannesses  ;  and  chap.  xxi.  of  priests 
that  were  unclean :  and  lastly,  of  sacrifices  not  fit  to  be  of- 
fered, (chap,  xxii.) 

Ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  and  to  Aaron, 
saying  unto  them.']  The  consecration  of  Aaron  benig  now 
completely  finished,  God  spake  to  him,  as  well  as  unto 
Moses ;  he  being  also  highly  concerned  to  teach  the  people 
the  difference  that  is  here  made  between  several  sorts  of 
meats,  (x.  11.)  which  Moses  assures  them  was  enacted  by 
Divine  authority. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.]  They 
were  all  to  take  special  notice  of  what  follows,  because,  by 
the  diet  here  prescribed,  they  were  discriminated  from  all 
other  people  in  the  world. 

These  are  the  beasts  tJiat  ye  shall  eat,  among  all  the  beasts 
that  are  on  the  earth.]  God  having  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind, after  the  flood,  every  living  thing  to  be  their  food, 
(Gen.  ix.  .3.)  it  hath  raised  a  question  among  learned  men, 
why  God  should  limit  and  restrain  his  own  people  from  the 
benefit  of  this  general  grant.  And  some  have  thought  this 
so  unaccountable,  that  they  have  said  it  is  in  yain  to  in- 
quire into  the  reason  of  the  difference  that  is  made  here  of 
meats:  concerning  which  P.  Cunaeus  declares  (as  Plutarch 
doth  of  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus),that  no  doubt  they 


were  enacted  with  wise  counsel ;  but  the  reason  of  the  au- 
thors cannot  be  known,  (lib.  ii.  Republ.  Heb.  cap.  24.) 
But  others  think  the  reason  is  plain  enough ;  and  the  Jews 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  creatures  here  called  unclean,  were 
forbidden  to  be  eaten,  because  they  were  unwholesome 
food.  So  Maimonides  discourses  at  large  in  his  MoreNe- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap. 48.  where  he  saith,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  thing  here  prohibited  yields  a  bad  nourishment, 
except  it  be  swine's  ^es/t  a.ni  fat:  and  yet  he  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  of  those 
two.  R.  Leviof  Barcelona  is  of  the  same  mind,  but  pretends 
not  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  it,  as  Maimonides  doth.  For 
the  sum  of  a  long  and  pious  discourse,  which  he  hath  upon 
this  subject  (Praecept.  Ixxix.  where  he  treats  of  that  flesh 
which  was  torn  by  wild  beasts)  amounts  to  this :  "that  the 
body  being  the  seat  of  the  soul,  where  it  doth  its  business, 
God  would  have  it  fitted  to  the  desires  and  employments 
of  the  soul.  And  therefore  the  law  (saith  he)  removes  from 
us  all  those  things  which  may  hinder  the  soul  in  its  opera- 
tions. For  which  reason  such  and  such  meats  are  forbid- 
den, as  breed  ill  blood :  among  which,  if  there  be  some 
whose  hurtfulness  is  neither  visible  to  us,  nor  to  physicians, 
do  not  wonder  at  it;  for  the  faithful  Physician  who  forbids 
them,  is  wiser  than  any  of  us." 

This  opinion  I  cannot  think  to  be  wholly  groundless : 
for  though  there  be  some  creatures  here  prohibited,  which 
seem  to  us  of  as  good  nourishment  as  those  which  are  al- 
lowed ;  yet,  considering  that  climate  wherein  the  Jews 
lived,  and  the  temper  of  their  blood,  which  was  very  hot, 
and  apt  to  be  extremely  corrupted  (as  appears  by  the  un- 
usual leprosy  to  which  they  were  obnoxious,  more  than 
other  nations),  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  God  had 
some  respect  to  this,  in  the  ordering  of  their  diet.  (See  J. 
Wagenseil  Confut.  Carminis  R.  Lipmanni,  p.  556.)  Yet  % 
cannot  think  this  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  of  this  law, 
(though  it  be  very  agreeable  to  the  peculiar  care  God  had 
of  this  people,  that  he  should  not  only  give  them  civil  and  sa- 
cred laws,  but  direct  them  in  the  smallest  matters,  as  he  did 
in  their  apparel,  building,  &c.)but  the  main  drift  and  scope 
of  it  was,  that  the  Israelites  might  be  separated  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  world  by  a  diet  peculiar  to  themselves : 
which  kept  them  from  such  a  familiar  conversation,  as 
otherwise  they  might  have  had  with  the  gentiles  ;  and  con- 
sequently from  learning  their  idolatrous  customs.  And  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  add,  most  of  the  creatures, 
which  are  reckoned  unclean,  were  such  as  were  in  high 
esteem  and  sacred  among  the  heathen.  As  a  swine  was  to 
Venus,theoM;Zto  Minerva,  the  hawk  to  Apollo,  the  eagle  to 
Jupiter,  and  even  the  dog  to  Hecate,  &c.  Whence  Origen 
justly  falls  into  a  high  admiration  of  Moses's  wisdom;  who 
so  perfectly  understood  all  animals,  and  what  relation 
they  had  to  demons,  that  he  pronounced  all  those  to  be 
unclean,  to.  vo/iiZof^sva  irag  AlyvTrrioig  Kail  roig  Xonrolg  twv 
dvipwTTwv  fiavTiKu,  &c.  which  were  esteemed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  nations,  to  be  the  instruments  of  divina- 
tion; and  those  to  be  clean,  which  were  not  so,  (lib.  iv. 
contra  Celsum,  p.  225.)  And  if  in  Moses's  time  such  crea- 
tures were  not  sacred  to  demons,  it  is  a  greater  wonder 
that  he  should  mark  those  out  for  impure,  which  proved  to 
be  so  sacred  in  after-ages:  as  a  great  number  of  birds  men- 
tioned by  Porphyry  (lib.  iii.  wepl  'Airoxvc),  who  saith  (he 
gods  used  them  as  KtipvKtg,  to  declare  their  mind  to  men  : 
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and  severul  other  creatures,  mentioned  by  other  authors, 
as  peculiarly  appropriated  to  other  deities. 

Many  have  discoursed  largely  of  the  moral  reasons 
of  these  precepts;  particularly  a  very  learned  man  now 
living-,  Joh.  Wagenseil,  in  his  annotations  on  that  title  in 
the  Misna  called  Sota,  (fol.  1171,  &c.) 

Ver.  3.  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven- 
footed.]  There  are  some  creatures  which  Porphyry  (in  the 
book  forementioned,  lib.  iv.)  calls  fiilJwxa,  whose  hoofs 
are  solid,  and  not  at  all  divided  ;  such  as  horses,  asses,  and 
mules:  others  that  are  7roXi«rx«S^,  divided  into  several  parts, 
like  toes;  as  lions,  wolves,  and  dogs:  but  a  third  sort  that 
are  only  8/xi^"»  (^^  Aristotle  calls  them),  divided  into  two 
parts;  as  oxen,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  And  these  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  for  some  divide  the  hoof  in  two  parts,  but  it  is  not 
cloven  quite  through;  as  the  camel,  whose  hoof  is  parted 
above,  but  joined  by  a  thick  skin  below,  and  therefore 
reckoned  among  the  unclean  beasts.  Others  both  divided 
and  cloven,  which  are  those  edlowed  by  this  law  to  be  clean 
creatures. 

And  cheweth  the  end  among  the  beasts,  Sec]  As  all  those 
beasts  do,  which  are  not  anfoSovra  (as  Aristotle  calls  them, 
lib.  X.  cap.  50.)  that  is,  have  not  a  set  of  teeth  both  above 
and  below:  such  are  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  want 
upper  teeth;  and  therefore  bring  their  meat  up  again  into 
their  mouths,  after  it  hath  been  some  time  in  the  stomach; 
that  it  may,  by  a  new  chewing  of  it,  be  better  prepared  for 
digestion.  So  the  author  of  Porta  Coeli,  who  explains  this 
very  exactly,  when  he  saith,  "  For  want  of  upper  teeth 
they  cannot  chew  their  food  perfectly  At  one  time ;  nor  can 
the  stomach  make  a  perfect  digestion  till  it  be  ground  a 
second  time.  And  therefore  such  creatures  are  provided 
with  a  double  stomach;  an  upper,  into  which  the  meat 
•goes  down  after  the  first  cheAving ;  and  another,  into  which 
it  is  sent,  after  it  hath  been  grinded  a  second  time." 

That  shall  ye  eat.]  The  Hebrews  truly  observe,  (parti- 
cularly R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept.  clix.)  that  all  kinds 
of  animals,  which  had  not  every  one  of  these  marks  (of 
parting  the  hoof,  and  being  cloven-footed,  and  chewing  the 
cud)  were  unlawful  to  be  eaten. 

Ver.  4.  Nevertheless,  these  shall  ye  not  eat,  of  them  that 
chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof]  This  is  added 
as  an  explication  of  the  foregoing  rule,  to  shew,  that  if  any 
of  the  forementioned  marks  were  wanting,  such  creatures 
must  not  be  eaten. 

As  the  camel,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not 
the  hoof,  &c.]  The  latter  part  of  this  character  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  if  the  camel  did  not  divide  the  hoof  at  all ; 
but  not  quite  through,  so  as  to  be  cleft,  as  well  as  divided. 
For,  though  its  hoof  be  divided  above,  it  coheres  below, 
as  R.  Solomon  observes.  And  so  doth  Aristotle,  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  1.)  and  Pliny,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  45.)  This  being  so  very 
plainly  expressed  in  this  law,  it  is  something  strange  that 
Heliogabalus  should  order  the  flesh  of  camels  and  ostriches 
to  be  served  up  to  his  table,  "  Dicens,  prajceptum  Judaeis 
ut  ederent :"  saying,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  eat  them; 
as  Lampridius  reports  his  words,  (cap.  28.)  Salmasius,  in- 
deed, upon  that  place,  saith,  he  Ibund  these  two  words, 
struthiones  and  camelos,  joined  together,  to  make  one  word 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Palatine  library,  which  reads  struthioca- 
melos  exhibuit  in  coenis.  Which  seems  to  some  to  mend  the 
matter ;  but  then  they  are  forced  to  interpret  prcBceptum  by 


concessum;  as  if  he  had  said,  <3orf  did  not  forbid  this  meat 
to  the  Jews:  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  better  to 
say,  that  thongh  many  of  the  pagans  did  read  the  law  of 
Moses,  yet  they  did  it  carelessly,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  corny.]  Much  might  be  said  to  justifjr 
our  translation  of  the  word  sapltan,  by  the  EngHsh  coney, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  chew  the  cud ;  which  they 
do  not,  having  upper  teeth.  Therefore,  Bochart,  by  many 
arguments,  proves  this  word,  saphan,  to  signify  a  mmmtain 
mouse;  which,  as  Solomon  saith,  (Prov.  xxx.  2G.)  make 
their  holes  in  rocks :  which  rabbits  do  not ;  but  this  crea- 
ture doth,  as  he  proves  out  of  the  Arabian  writers;  who 
call  it  aliarbuo,  and  say  it  chews  the  cud.  (See  Hierozoi- 
con,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  83.) 

Because  he  clteweth  the  cud,  &c.]  Or  rather,  tkmigh  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  yet,  wanting  the  other  mark,  they  were  to 
look  upon  it  as  unclean. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth  (or  though  he 
cheweth)  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof,  he  is  unclean 
unto  you.]    The  same  author  shews  in  the  same  book, 
(cap.  37.)  that  the  Hebrew  word  amebeth  is  rightly  trans- 
lated a  hare.    For  though  no  author,  but  Moses,  saith  it 
chews  the  cud,  yet  Aristotle  saith  something  like  it,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  22.  whore  he  observes,  it  hath  a  runnet  in  the  stomach." 
And  Tho.  Bartholinus,  in  his  Anatom.  Hist.  Cent.  2.  Histor. 
Ixxxvi.  tells  us,  that  in  his  dissection  of  a  hare,  though  he 
found  but  one  stomach,  which  made  him  wonder,  at  first, 
that  Moses  should  reckon  it  among  the  creatures  that  rn- 
minate,  yet  he  found,  that  what  was  wanting  in  the  simple 
stomach  was  supplied  by  the  largeness  of  the  intestinum 
ccecum,  which  gut  is  of  a  great  bigness,  consisting  of  two 
parts.    In  one  of  which  he  found  liquid  and  white  excre- 
ments (like  to  chyle),  as  if  it  were  another  stomach :  the 
other  part  towards  the  ileon,  being  full  of  black  excrements. 
Ver.  7.  And  the  sunne,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and  be 
cloven-footed,  yet  he  cheweth  not  the  cud :  he  is  unclean  to 
you.]  Though  the  swine  hath  the  first  part  of  the  mark  of 
a  clean  creature  completely,  being  cloven-footed,  as  well  as 
having  the  hoof  divided,  yet  not  chewing  the  cud,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten.  And  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  sole  found- 
ation of  the  Jews  abstaining  from  this  meat.    Whose 
filthy  feeding  and  wallowing  in  the  mire,  Maimonides  fan- 
cies, was  the  only  cause  why  it  was  prohibited,  (More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap,  46.)    To  which  others  add,  its  feeding 
upon  flesh,  as  Vossius  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Orig.  et  Pro- 
gressu  Idol.  cap.  42.  where  he  gives  other  reasons  also  for 
it.  One  of  which,  viz,  that  it  was  apt  to  breed  the  leprosy, 
to  which  they  were  very  subject  in  those  countries,  is  inge- 
niously treated  of  by  Petrus  Cunaeus  in  his  Republ.  He- 
braeor.  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.)  and  more  lately  by  another  very 
learned  person,  J.  Wagenseil,  Carminis  R.  Lipmanni  Con- 
futatio,  p.  556.    To  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  adds 
several  other  reasons,  (lib.  vii.  Strom,  p.  718.)  and  there 
are  many  more  in  Lactantius  relating  to  mortality,  (lib.  iv. 
Divin.  Instit.  cap.  17.)  But  whatsoever  grounds  there  might 
be  of  this  prohibition,  that  alone  could  not  be  the  reason 
why  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  abhorred  this  more  than 
any  other  unclean  creature,  which  was  equally  forbidden 
with  this.   Insomuch  that  they  would  not,  when  they  spoke 
of  it,  mention  its  proper  name  ;  but  called  it  another  (or  a 
strange)  thing.  Which  arose  sure  from  some  other  causa; 
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that,  in  process  of  time,  made  this  the  most  abominable  of 
all  other  creatures.  And  that  was,  I  take  it,  because  the 
gentiles  used  it  in  their  sacrifices  and  mysteries  of  religion ; 
and  because  nothing  was  accounted  a  more  delicious  food 
among  many  great  nations :  which  (if  a  vehement  abhor- 
rence had  not  been  infused  into  the  Jews  of  this  creature) 
might  have  invited  them  to  their  tables,  and  bred  such  fa- 
miliarity with  them,  as  might  have  concluded  in  idolatry. 
Pliny  observes,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  51.)  that  no  creature  affords 
greater  plenty  of  delicious  dishes  at  their  tables  than  this, 
"  Neque  alio  ex  animali  numerosior  materia  ganeae,"  &c.  In- 
somuch that  old  Homer,  relating  how  Eumaeus  entertained 
Ulysses,  (Odyss.xiv.)  saith  only,  that  he  killed  a  great  hog 
of  five  years  old,  and  that  only  for  five  guests.  They  that 
would  see  more  of  this,  may  look  into  Petrus  Castellanus, 
lib.  ii.  de  Esu  Camium,  cap.  1,  2,  &c.  where  he  shews 
also,  out  of  Varro,  (lib.  ii.  de  Re  Rustica,  cap.  4.)  that  the 
gentiles  knew  of  no  ancienter  sacrifices  than  this,  after  they 
began  to  offer  animals  upon  their  altars.  For  they  thought 
that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  their  gods  which  best 
pleased  themselves :  insomuch  that  a  swine,  which  the  later 
Greeks  called  v^,  was  anciently  ceilled  &uc,  ab  illo  verba 
quod  dicitur  imiv,  from  that  word  which  signijies  to  sacrifice. 
For  the  first  sacrifices  were  of  this  creature,  as  appears  by 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  in  which  a  sow  was  offered ;  and  at 
their  marriages  the  ancient  kings  and  great  men  of  Etruria 
offered  the  like  sacrifice;  and  so  did  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
in  Italy.  The  Hierapolitans,  indeed,  looked  upon  swine  as 
unclean,  and  would  neither  eat  them,  nor  offer  them  to  their 
gods ;  nor  would  they  of  Pessinnntium,  in  Galatia :  "  quod 
prorsus  JVIosaicum  est,"  which  they  learnt,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  Moses,  as  Huetius  thinks,  (Demonstr.  Evang.  pro- 
pos.  iv.  cap.  11.  n.  1.)  But  in  many  other  nations  this  food 
was  highly  valued :  and  Athcna;us,  I  observe,  gives  the 
very  same  reason  of  its  name  that  Varro  doth,  (lib.  ix. 
Ileipnos.)  OJ  ot  avv  uprin^ai  ocovct  Suw,  rov  ttc  ^vaiav  tvrt- 
Oovvra.  From  whence  it  is,  that  Aristophanes  calls  them 
MvoTiKug  Xoipouc,  mystical  swine,  in  his  Achaman.  because, 
as  the  scholiast  there  explains  it,  S(o  to  iv  toXq  Mvarrfploig 
ArinrfTpof:  ivKT^ai,  they  were  offered  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
And  Julian  himself,  in  his  oration  upon  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  (Orat.  v.)  confesses  4»fXov  ilvai  ireiricrrtvTai  du/ua  ToT? 
ydovioig  S'wfc  oiiK  aurtdcoTojc,  it  was  deservedly  believed  to  be 
a  grateful  sacrifice  to  tlie  terrestrial  gods,  (p.  332.  Edit. 
Patav.) 

Ver.  8.  Of  their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcass 
shall  ye  twt  touch.]  Some  think  the  latter  part  of  this  pre- 
cept signifies  no  more,  but  tJiat  they  should  not  meddle 
with  their  carcass  to  prepare  it  for  meat,  (as  the  word  touch 
seems  to  be  used.  Gen.  iii.  3.)  though  they  did  not  cat  it. 
But  others  take  it  more  largely,  that  they  should  not  .so 
nuich  as  open  them,  to  take  out  the  fat,  and  apply  it  to  any 
use.  In  this  the  Jews  are  so  scrupulous,  that  they  say  they 
may  not  touch  them  (though  alive)  with  one  of  their  fingers, 
for  fear  of  the  leprosy.  It  being  a  proverbial  saying  among 
them,  which  we  read  in  the  treatise  Kidduschin,  that  "  ten 
measures  of  leprosy  descending  into  the  world,  swine  took 
to  themselves  nine  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one." 

If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  47.)  the 
Egyptians  looked  upon  swine  as  so  unclean,  that  if  any 
one  touched  one  of  them  by  chance,  as  he  passed  by,  he 
was  bound  to  wash  lumself,  with  bis  garments,  in  the  river. 


Certain  it  is;,  that  not  only  they,  but  the  Arabians,  and  some 
other  neighbouring  nations,  did  abstain  from  swine's  flesh, 
as  Bochartus  and  others  have  ob.served,  (see  his  Hierozoi- 
con,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  57.  p.  702.  and  Petr.  Castellanus, 
lib.  ii.  de  Esu  Carnium,  cap.  4.)  which  they  learned,  I 
do«bt  not,  at  first  from  the  Jews ;  and  afterward  found 
other  reasons  for  it.  This  abhorrency  of  swine  is  propa- 
gated into  far  distant  countries  among  the  Mahometans ; 
particularly  into  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  j 
where,  if  any  one  have  but  touched  one  of  these  creatures, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  come  into  any  body's  house  for  many 
days  after.  So  Dampier  relates  in  a  late  Voyage  round  the 
World,  (chap.  12.  p.  343.)  where  he  says,  "  the  sultan'a 
brother  having  a  pair  of  shoes  made  him  by  one  of  their 
ship's  crew  (which  they  seldom  wear  there),  fell  into  a  great 
passioq,  when  he  was  told  the  thread  wherewith  the  shoes 
were  sewed,  was  pointed  with  hog's  bristles;  and  would  Rot 
wear  them." 

Ver.  9.  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters."] 
Though  some  of  the  heathens  abstained  perpetually  ixom 
all  fish,  and  others  only  for  some  time,  tv  toIq  liyiaTtiaig, 
tvhen  they  were  under  strict  obligations  of  purity,  (as  Ju- 
lian tolls  us  in  the  forementioned  oration  v.)  yet  God 
left  his  people  at  greater  liberty,  forbidding  to  them  only 
some  kinds  of  fish ;  by  abstinence  from  which  they  were 
sufiiciently  distinguished  from  those  nations  which  did  eat 
all  indifferently,  and  accounted  fish  the  greatest  delicacy. 

Whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales.']  If  both  these  marks  did 
not  concur  in  a  fish,  they  were  not  to  eat  it.  But  their  doc- 
tors say,  (as  we  leam  from  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept. 
cl.)  that  if  but  one  scale  was  found  on  a  fish,  it  was  ac- 
counted lawful;  and  they  needed  not  to  observe  whether 
it  had  fins  or  no :  for  all  that  have  scales,  they  say,  have 
fins;  though,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  have  fins  have  not« 
scales.  They  observe  also,  secondly,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
eat  young  fish  before  their  scales  appeared,  if  they  were  of 
that  kind  which  have  scales  when  they  are  grown.  And, 
thirdly,  all  fishes  that  have  scales  when  they  are  in  the  sea, 
but  cast  them  when  they  are  taken  out,  are  lawful. 

In  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers.]  By  waters 
in  this  place,  as  distinguished  from  seas  and  rivers,  are 
meant  lakes  and  ponds.  And  so  Moses  expresses  all  the 
places  where  fish  is  found. 

Ver.  JO.  And  all  that  have  not  fins,  ruxr  scales,  &c.  shall 
be  an  abomination  to  you.]  There  was  an  ancient  law 
among  the  Romans,  made  by  Nunia,  that  no  fish  which 
wanted  scales  should  be  used  in  those  feasts  which  they 
made  in  honour  of  their  gods.  So  Pliny  tells  us,  lib.  xxxii. 
Nat.  Hist.  cap.  2.  where  he  quotes  an  ancient  writer  for  it. 

Ver.  11.  They  shall  be  even  an  abomination  unto  you.} 
The  next  words  explain  what  he  means  by  abommation: 
that  they  should  not  eat  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  car- 
casses. 

Ver.  12.  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the  waters, 
that  shall  be  an  abomination  ttnto  you.]  He  repeats  it  again, 
that  they  might  take  notice,  that  this  alone  was  a  sufficient 
mark  of  difference :  and,  therefore,  he  doth  not  give  any 
instance  of  particular  fishes  that  might  be  eaten  or  not 
eaten  ;  as  he  did  of  beasts.  He  u.ses  also  the  word  abomi- 
nation concerning  prohibited  fishes  (which  he  doth  not  of 
such  beasts,  whom  he  only  calls  unclean),  because  there  was 
greater  danger  of  their  transgressing  in  this  matter ;  fishes 
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being  a  more  usual  food  among  the  eastern  people  than 
flesh.  Insomuch,  that  among  the  later  Greeks,  the  word 
oTpov,  which  signifies  all  manner  of  victuals,  came  to  be 
used  peculiarly  for  fish.  See  Bochartus,  in  his  Hierozoic. 
par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  where  he  observes,  also,  the  greatest 
luxury  was  committed  in  this  sort  of  food ;  which  any  one 
may  see  that  reads  Athenoeus. 

Ver.  13.  And  these  are  theij  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomi- 
nation among  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten.]  Here  are  no 
notes  given,  as  in  the  two  foregoing  sorts  of  creatures,  to 
distinguish  clean  birds  from  unclean:  and  therefore  the 
Hebrew  doctors  say,  all  birds  are  lawful  to  be  eaten,  but 
these  twenty-four  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  which  they 
were  to  have  in  abhorrence.  Yet  they  adventure  to  give 
four  marks  of  a  clean  bird ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  if 
it  do  not  fasten  its  talons ;  i.  e.  be  not  rapacious;  and  have 
one  claw  longer  than  the  rest.  (See  R.  Levi  Barzelonita, 
Praecept.  clxi.) 

They  shall  be  an  abomination.']  This  is  repeated  to  make 
them  more  careful  in  this  matter. 

The  eagle.]  He  names  in  the  first  place,  the  king  of  birds, 
as  Pindar  calls  the  eagle, 

oJwvwv  6a(T(X^a, 


whose  flesh  is  very  hard,  and  whose  nature  is  very  rapaci- 
ous :  and  therefore,  both  upon  a  natural  and  moral  account, 
some  authors  fancy  it  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  (See 
Vossius,  lib.  iii.  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idol.  cap.  77.)  But  I 
think  Origen  hath  given  a  better  account  of  it,  in  the  place 
I  named  above ;  that  Moses  by  his  admirable  wisdom  un- 
derstood what  creatures  were  looked  upon  as  prophetical 
by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations ;  and  these  he  prohi- 
bited to  the  Jews :  among  which  he  expressly  names  the 
eagle  and  the  hawk,  (lib.  iv.  contra  Celsnm,  p.  225.)  For 
Diodorus  Siculus  saith,  (lib.  i.)  that  rhv  8'  atrbv  Gij/SaTot  ri- 
fibxji,  the  people  of  Thebes  worship  the  eagle,  looking  upon  it 
as  a  royal  bird,  and  worthy  of  Jupiter.  And  Julian  in  his 
oration  upon  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Orat.  v.)  saith,  that 
in  the  time  of  their  strictest  purifications,  they  were  per- 
mitted Trrrjvote  -^^pria^ai  (so  Spanliemius  truly  reads  in  the 
late  edition  of  Julian's  works),  to  eat  birds,  ttA^v  oX/ywv,  ovg 
tspoi/g  iivai  travrt}  (ruju/SfjSrjKt,  except  a  few  which  had  been 
commonly  held  sacred.  Which  is  a  plain  acknowledgment 
of  the  sacredness  of  some  birds  among  the  gentiles. 

The  ossifrage.]  All  authors  in  a  manner  agree,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  peres  signifies  a  kind  of  eagle ;  but  what  kind 
is  not  so  certain.  Bochartus  thinks  it  is  rightly  translated 
by  Junius,  as  it  is  by  us,  the  oss\frage;  for  the  Hebrew 
word  paras,  in  Micah  iii.  3.  is  used  for  breaking  of  bones. 
(See  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.) 

The  osprey.]  This  is  also  of  the  same  species ;  and  sig- 
nifies that  sort  which  the  Greeks  call  lialietus,  the  sea-eagle. 
But  Bochartus  in  the  same  book,  cap.  G.  thinks  the  He- 
brew word  oznija,  rather  signifies  that  which  they  call  ma- 
lanicetus,  the  black  eagle.  Which  though  it  be  the  least, 
yet  is  the  strongest  of  all  other,  and  therefore  called  Valeria 
by  the  Romans :  and  was  so  noted  for  many  other  quali- 
ties, besides  its  great  strength,  that  it  makes  it  probable 
Moses  did  not  here  omit  it. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after  his  kind.]  No 
wonder  interpreters  differ  in  their  translation  of  the  two 
Hebrew  words,  daa  and  aja;  the  former  of  whicU  we 


translate  a  vulture,  the  latter  a  kite  (which  others  translate 
quite  contrary,  taking  daa,  or  raa,  as  it  is  called  in  Deute- 
ronomy, for  a  kite),  because  there  is  no  way  to  find  the  sig- 
nification of  tliem,  unless  it  be  by  the  roots,  from  whence 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  derived.  Which  makes  Bochart 
think  the  first  ought  to  be  translated  a  kite,  called  daa,  from 
its  very  swift  flight.  Most  of  the  ancient  and  later  inter- 
preters also  are  of  his  mind.  As  for  the  second  word  in 
this  verse,  aja,  some  take  it  for  a  vulture :  but  Bochart, 
from  several  observations,  judges  it  to  be  a  kind  of  liawk 
or  falcon.  (See  the  same  book,  cap.  8.)  After  this  word 
there  follows  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  13.  the  name  of  a  bird 
which  is  here  omitted,  called  daja,  which  he  takes  for  the 
black  vulture ;  as  the  reader  may  find  in  the  next  chapter, 
(cap.  9.) 

After  his  kind.]  Though  there  be  some  little  difierence 
in  shape,  yet  these  birds  all  belong  to  one  species.  (See 
ver.  22.) 

Ver.  15.  Every  raven  after  his  kind.]  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  Hebrew  word  oreb  (which  signifies  blackness),  is 
rightly  translated  a  raven;  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
mention  four  kinds.  And  some  think  under  this  name  is 
comprehended,  not  only  crows,  and  daws,  and  choughs; 
but  starlings  and  pies  also.  (See  Bochartus,  cap.  10. 
p.  202.) 

Ver.  16.  And  the  owl.]  The  Hebrew  word  bath-jaana,  it 
appears  by  many  places  in  the  prophets,  signifies  a  bird 
which  inhabits  the  wildernesses  and  desolate  places.  (See 
Isa.  xiii.  21.  xxxiv.  13.  Jer.  1.  39,  &c.)  By  which  the  an- 
cient interpreters  of  Scripture  almost  unanimously  un- 
derstand the  ostrich;  though  a  very  learned  man  of  our 
own  nation  (Nic.  Fuller,  in  his  Miscellanies,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
7.)  endeavours  by  a  probable  argument  to  support  our 
translation.  But  it  hath  been  the  constant  persuasion  of 
the  Jews,  that  God  did  not  permit  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
an  ostrich,  which  is  no  where  forbidden,  if  not  in  this 
word.  And  therefore  Bochartus  maintains  against  our 
Fuller,  and  labours  to  prove  that  bath-jaana  signifies  the 
female  ostrich,  par.  ii.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  where  he 
shews  the  word  bath  (i.  e.  daughter)  is  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  many  birds,  without  any  respect  to  their  age,  and 
doth  not  signify  their  young  ones;  but  only  ihe  females. 

And  the  night-hawk.]  In  the  next  chapter  to  that  now 
named,  the  same  Bochart  proves,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
thacmus  (which  we  here  translate  the  night-hawk),  signifies 
male  ostrich.  For  there  is  no  genera]  name  for  this  bird 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  to  comprehend  both  sexes  (as 
there  is  for  an  eagle  and  raven),  and  therefore  Moses  men- 
tions both  male  and  female  distinctly,  that  none  might 
think,  by  forbidding  one  of  them  only,  he  allowed'  the 
other. 

And  the  cuckoo.]  The  LXX.  St.  Jerome,  and  some 
later  interpreters,  translate  the  Hebrew  word  sachaph  by 
the  Greek  word  Aa'poc,  a  sea-gull.  Which  the  same  great 
man,  beforementioned,  thinks  most  probable,  (cap.  18.) 

And  the  hawk  after  his  kind.]  There  is  the  greatest  con- 
sent in  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  netz,  which  all 
agree  signifies  a  hawk;  from  its  strength  and  swiftness  in 
flight,  which  made  it  sacred  to  Apollo.  For  Eustathius 
observes  upon  Iliad,  x.  that  o^vn-tr^e  6  lipa^,  koL  "HXtoc 
oSuki'vjjroc,  a  liawk  flies,  as  the  sun  moves,  very  swiftly. 
And  every  one  knows  there  are  very  various  kinds  of  these 
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birds.    Callimachus  mentions  six,  Aristotle  ten,  and  Pliny 
sixteen  sorts.    (See  Bochart  in  the  same  book,  cap.  19.) 

Vcr.  17.  And  the  little  owl.]  Interpreters  generally  agree 
that  chos  signifies  a  kind  of  owl,  following  the  LXX.  who 
translate  it  vvxriKopa^.  Yet  Bochart  hath  collected  a  great 
many  ingenious  arguments,  to  prove  that  it  signifies  that 
bird  which  the  Greeks  call  ovoKporaXog,  a  bittern.  (See 
there,  cap.  20.) 

. ,  And  the  cormorant.]  Though  the  same  learned  person 
^oth  not  approve  of  this  translation,  yet  he  acknowledges 
the  Hebrew  word  salach  signifies  some  sea-bird,  which  sits 
upon  jocks,  and  strikes  at  fishes  with  great  force,  and  draws 
them  out  of  the  waters.  And  so  the  Talmudists,  in  the  trea- 
tise called  Cholin,  expound  it;  and  the  gloss  upon  it  there 
says,  it  signifies  the  crow  of  the  waters,  that  is,  a  cormorant. 
■  And  the  great  owl.]  There  are  various  translations  of 
the  Hebrew  word  jansaph,  which  St.  Jerome  takes  for  a 
stork,  and  others  for  a.  bustard:  but  Bochart  acknowledges 
tlie  Syriac  emd  Chaldee  translation  to  be  the  most  probable, 
which  is  the  same  with  ours. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  swan.]  In  this  translation  we  follow 
St  Jerome :  but  Jonathan  takes  it  for  a  kind  of  owl,  which 
he  calls  otia.  Whereby  he  means,  no  doubt,  that  bird 
which  Aristotle  calls  wtoq  :  which  he  saith  is  like  an  owl, 
having  tufts  of  feathers  about  its  ears,  from  whence  it  hath 
the  name  of  otus,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  12.)  And  so  the  Chaldee, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan  here  translate  the  Hebrew 
>vord  thinsemeth,  which  a  great  many  modem  interpreters 
follow;  who  take  this  for  that  which  the  Latins  call  noctua, 
as  the  former  for  that  owl  which  they  call  bubo. 

The  pelican.]  That  the  Hebrew  word  kaath  signifies  a 
pelican  is  not  disputed.  But  that  it  also  signifies  the  bird 
we  call  a  heron,  is  not  improbable;  being  joined  with 
chos  in  Psalm  cii.  6.  which  is  a  bird  that  makes  an  unplea- 
sant noise,  especially  that  kind  of  them  that  cries  like  a 
bittern,  and  is  called  by  later  writers  butorius. 

And  the  gier-eagle.]  There  are  many  various  opinions 
about  this  bird,  which  the  Hebrews  call  racham.  But 
Bochart  hath  shewn,  out  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that  it  sig- 
nifies a  kind  of  eagle,  or  vulture :  for  sometimes  they  call 
it  by  one  of  these  names,  sometimes  by  the  other.  It  being 
of  a  dubious  kind,  between  an  eagle  and  a  vulture;  and 
tlierefore  happily  by  us  translated  a  gier-eagle,  that  is,  a 
vulture-eagle,  which  Aristotle  calls  yvTraUro^.  See  Hiero- 
zoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25 — 27.  where  Bochart  shews  it 
is  such  a  harmless  and  good-natured  bird,  that  thence  it 
had  the  name  of  racham,  and  in  Arabic  of  rachama:  and 
was  made  the  hieroglyphic  of  mercy  and  tenderness  among 
the  Egyptians,  if  Horus  Apollo  may  be  believed. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  stork.]  There  are  vastly  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  word  chasida  ;  which  imports  kindness  no 
iess  than  the  foregoing  racham.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  opinion  of  the  later  Hebrews,  who  take  it, 
as  we  do,  to  signify  a  stork.  The  piety  (as  the  Latins  call 
it)  of  which  bird  is  celebrated  by  all  authors,  and  is  the 
very  import  of  the  Hebrew  word  chasida.  But  it  feeds 
upon  serpents,  and  therefore,  as  Bochart  imagines,  was 
prohibited  to  be  eaten  by  the  Jews  :  though  upon  this  ac- 
count it  was  had  in  honour  by  the  people  of  Thessaly,  and 
by  the  Egyptians,  as  he  observed  in  the  forementioned 
book,  cap.  29. 

The  heron  after  his  kind.]  There  are  at  least  ten  dif- 
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ferent  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  word  anapha  ;  among 
which  ours  is  one.  But  it  being  derived  from  a  word 
which  signifies  anger,  Bochartus  rather  takes  it  for  a  moun- 
tain-falcon, which  is  a  fierce  bird,  and  very  prone  to  anger. 

And  the  lapwing.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  take  dukiphah 
for  a  mountain-cock,  which  had  a  double  crest,  arid  thence 
hath  its  name,  according  to  R.  Solomon.  Or  rather  it  may 
be  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  resorts;  for  dik  in 
Arabic  is  a  cock,  and  kapha  a  rock,  from  whence  Bochart 
probably  conjectures  this  bird  had  its  name,  because  it 
lives  in  mountainous  places.  And  he  thinks  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulgar  have  rightly  translated  it  iwoira,  and  upu- 
pam:  which  is  the  sense  also  of  four  Arabian  interpreters. 
It  is  a  portentous  kind  of  bird,  which  hath  a  crest  from  its 
bill  to  the  hindermost  part  of  its  head ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  birds  used  in  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  ma- 
gicians and  augurs,  as  he  observes  cap.  31. 

And  the  bat.]  As  Moses  begins  the  catalogueof  birds  with 
the  noblest,  which  is  the  eagle,  so  he  ends  it  with  the  vilest, 
which  is  a  bat ;  being  of  a  dubious  kind,  as  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, between  a  bird  and  a  mouse,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  where 
he  saith  it  doth  IwafK^ortgi^uv  roig  7rr»)voTc  Kai  TrtZotg,  &C. 
See  the  famous  Bochartus,  who  shews  that  its  name  in  He- 
brew, which  is  attaleph,  imports  it  to  be  a  bird  of  darkness. 
Whence  that  phrase  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ii.  20.  "  In  that 
day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  gold  to  the 
bats,  and  the  moles ;"  i.  e.  they  shall  no  more  appear  to  de- 
lude men  with  their  glittering  brightness,  but  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

Ver.  20.  All  fowls  that  creep.]  The  Hebrew  word  oph  is 
not  well  translated  fowls ;  but  signifies  rather  all  flying 
things  going  upon  all  four.  All  flying  things  that  go  upon 
four  feet  are  here  forbidden ;  such  as  all  kinds  of  flies,  and 
wasps,  and  bees,  as  Jonathan  here  explains  it.  A  fly  in- 
deed is  observed  to  be  i^dirovQ :  but  though  it  have  six 
feet,  yet  it  goes  only  upon  four,  as  not  only  Lucian,  but 
Aristotle  notes;  the  two  fore-feet  serves  for  other  uses. 
(See  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.) 

Shall  be  an  abomination  to  you.]  It  is  observed  by  some, 
that  the  birds  here  forbidden  are  either  rapacious,  and  live 
on  flesh,  (as  eagles  and  hawks,  &c.)  or  are  night-birds,  (as 
owls,  &c.)  or  haunt  lakes  and  marshes,  (as  the  bittern,  &c.) 
or  are  heavy,  and  not  easily  raised  from  the  earth,  as  the 
ostrich;  or  live  in  graves  or  in  dung,  as  the  upupa,  and 
some  of  those  flying  things  mentioned  in  this  verse :  and 
upon  these  accounts  are  forbidden  by  Moses;  who  allows 
all  those  that  live  upon  a  cleaner  food,  as  those  that 
follow  do. 

Ver.  21.  Yet  these  may  ye  eat,  of  every  flying,  creeping 
thing,  &c.]  In  this  verse  he  excepts  such  flying  insects,  as, 
besides  their  four  feet  wherewith  they  go,  have  two  legs  or 
thighs,  which  enable  them  to  leap  upon  the  earth,  as  well 
as  to  go.  Such  are  all  the  locusts  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse ;  unto  which  Aristotle  ascribes  six  feet,  whereas, 
Moses  mentions  but  four.  In  which  they  do  not  disagree;, 
for  Aristotle  plainly  saith,  they  have  six  feet,  mv  rdlq  oXtikoIq 
fxoQtoi^,  if  we  take  into  the  number  the  parts  with  which  they, 
leap,  (lib,  iv.  cap.  6.)  Which  two  hinder  leaping  legs 
Moses  distinguishes  from  the  other  four  wherewith  they  go. 

Ver.  22.  Even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat.]  There  are  nine 
kinds  of  locusts  mentioned  in  the  holy  books ;  four  of, 
which  are  here  permitted  to  be  eaten. 
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The  locust  qfter  his  kind.]  The  Hebrew  word  arbeh  is 
sometimes  a  common  name  for  all  locusts ;  btit  here 
signifies  a  peculiar  sort,  of  that  kind  beforementtoned, 
which  leaped  as  well  as  went. 

The  bald  locust  after  his  kind.']  The  Hebrew  word  is 
solam :  so  called,  as  Aben  Ezra  thinks,  because  it  climbs 
up  roots,  in  which  it  delights. 

The  beetle  after  his  kind.]  This  sort  of  locnsts  called 
chargol,  seems  to  have  its  name  from  the  vast  company 
wherein  they  fly  together.  But  it  is  not  fitly  translated  a 
beetle;  for  none  overate  beetles;  nor  are  they  four-footed, 
with  legs  to  leap  withal.  Therefore  chargol  is  another 
sort  of  locnsts,  unknown  to  us  in  these  countries ;  and  so 
is  that  which  follows;  for  a  grasshoi>per  is  not  a  sort  of 
meat :  but  there  were  locusts  of  that  shape,  which  were 
large  and  fleshy  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  very  good 
food. 

The  grasshopper  after  his  kind.]  The  Hebrew  word 
chagab  signifies  (as  I  said)  a  sort  of  locusts,  the  original 
of  whose  name  Aben  Ezra  intimates  may  be  found  in  the 
Arabic  tongue.  In  which  ghahageba  signifies  to  cover  as 
with  a  veil:  and  hi  such  troops  these  locusts  fly,  that 
sometimes  they  seem  to  darken  the  sun  itself.  But  by 
what  marks  these  were  distinguished  from  one  another,  the 
Hebrews  differ  so  much,  that  it  plainly  shews  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  in  this  matter.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  what  they  say,  is,  (as  a  man  very  learned  in  these 
things  hath  observed.  Job.  Ludolphus,  in  his  dissertation 
de  Locustis,  par.  i.  cap.  23.)  that  chargol  hath  both  a 
bunch  on  its  back  and  a  tail  also :  arbeh  bath  neither : 
solam  only  a  bunch,  and  not  a  tail ;  and  chagab  a  tail,  but 
no  bunch.  Which  whetlier  it  be  true  or  false  it  doth  not 
much  concern  us  to  know.  But  it  is  evident,  that  before 
our  Saviour's  time  they  knew  very  well  and  certainly  what 
kind  of  locusts  is  here  meant ;  and  accordingly  perfectly 
understood  what  they  might  eat,  and  what  not.  For 
otherwise  John  the  Baptist  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it,  who  had  no  other  diet  but  this  and  honey.  And, 
indeed,  in  desert  places  there  was  little  other  food  but 
this ;  by  which  whole  armies  of  men  have  been  relieved, 
when  they  were  in  danger  to  perish  in  Lybia.  For,  that 
locnsts  were  a  common  food  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
countries  is  so  known,  that  I  need  not  produce  any  au- 
thors for  it.  Nay,  among  the  Greeks  also,  as  Bochartus 
hath  shewn  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and 
Vossius,  lib.  iv.  de  Orig.  et  Frogr.  Idol.  cap.  78.  But 
nobody  hath  given  such  satisfaction  in  this  matter  as  the 
forenamed  Ludolphus,  who  hath  shewn  at  large  how 
many  nations  Hve  upon  them,  in  his  commentary  upon 
his  Ethiopic  History :  and  more  lately  in  his  most  excel- 
lent Dissertation  concerning  Locusts,  Wherein  he  relates 
what  clouds  of  them  came  into  Germany  not  long  ago  (in 
the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-three);  of  which  he  seeing  hogs  and  hens  and 
other  creatures  feeding  greedily,  he  and  his  family  adven- 
tured to  eat  freely  of  them  also,  and  found  the  taste  of 
them  like  that  of  a  crab.  And  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  then  in  their  country,  assured  him,  that  the  locusts  in 
Judea  were  much  of  the  same  shape  with  these  in  Germany, 
which  ho  demonstrated  to  him  by  a  draught  he  had  made 
of  them. 
After  his  kind.]  Here  it  may  be  fit  to  note,  in  the  con- 


closion  of  all,  that  this  phrasf ,  after  his  kind  (whkh  is 
so  often  repeated  in  this  discourse  of  fowls  and  flying 
things),  doth  not  necessarily  signify  that  there  arc  difTerent 
kinds  of  every  bird  or  flying  tiling  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
but  only  imports  every  one  of  that  kind.  For  he  doth  not 
speak  in  the  plural  number,  according  to  their  kinds,  but 
in  the  singular,  after  his  kind,-  which  only  denotes  that  the 
whole  species  is  prohibited.  And  what  he  saith  of  some 
fotvh,  is  in  reason  to  be  applied  to  all ;  though,  to  avoid 
repetition,  he  doth  not  add  these  words  [after  his  kind:]  to 
every  one  of  them. 

Ver.  23.  But  all  other  flying  creeping  things  which  have 
four  feet,  shall  be  an  abomination  to  you.]  Whether  they 
were  locusts,  Oi-  any  other  kind  of  creature,  who  came  uih 
der  this  character,  they  were  to  avoid  them  carefully. 

Ver.  24.  And  for  these  ye  shall  he  unclean :  whosoever 
touches  the  carcass  of  them  shall  be  unclean.]  If  they  dirf 
either  eat  of  them,  or  so  much  as  touch  the  carcass  of 
them,  they  might  not  be  admitted  to  come  into  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  eat  of  any  holy  thing,  nor  converse  with  their 
neighbours. 

Until  the  even.]  He  doth  not  say  they  were  to  wash 
themselves,  or  their  clothes  (as  i«  the  following  verse), 
which  would  incline  one  to  think,  that  their  mere  separa- 
tion for  all  the  day,  from  communing  with  God  and  witb 
one  another,  was  their  cleansing,  without  any  other  purifi- 
cation. But  there  are  so  many  commands  for  washing 
themselves,  and  their  clothes,  in  other  defilements  no 
greater  than  this,  that  it  hath  persuaded  some  to  think  such 
cleansing  was  necessary  in  this  case  also.  (See  xv.  5 — B. 
10.  and  several  other  verses  in  that  chapter.) 

Ver,  25.  And  ivhosoever  beareth  aught  of  tlie  carcass  of 
them.]  Though  it  were  only  to  carry  them  out  of  the  camp 
or  city,  or  remove  them  out  of  the  way,  that  they  might 
not  infect  the  air. 

Shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.] 
His  body  also,  in  all  likelihood,  was  to  be  washed,  as  was 
required  in  other  purifications.  No  time  is  appointed  for 
this,  which,  perhaps,  a  man  might  think  fit  to  do  pre- 
sently ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  was  to  remain  unclean  till 
the  setting  of  the  sun, 

Ver.  26.  The  carcass  of  every  beast  which  divideth  the 
hoof,  and  is  not  cloven-footed,  &c.]  He  takes  occasion  from 
hence  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  as  unlawful  to  touch  the 
carcasses  of  beasts  before  prohibited  to  be  eaten,  (ver.  '-f, 
&c,)  as  of  the  fowl  and  flying  things  now  mentioned.  -  But 
while  they  were  alive  it  was  not  unlawful  to  touch  them ;  for 
they  used  camels,  and  horses,  and  asses,  for  their  necessary 
service ;  and  therefore  it  is  so  expressed  in  other  things, 
(ver,  31,)  when  they  are  dead. 

Ver.  27.  And  whatsoever  goefh  upon  his  paws,  Bic]  Hath 
feet  with  fingers  like  unto  a  hand  ;  for  so  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew, Whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  hands,  such  as  the  ape, 
the  lion,  the  bear,  dogs  and  cats,  &c,  whose  fore-feet  re- 
semble hands :  these  might  neither  be  eaten,  nor  their 
carcasses  touched,  without  incurring  uncleanness  till  sun- 
set, 

Ver.  28.  And  he  that  beareth  the  carcass  of  them,  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  &c.]  See  ver.  25. 

Ver.  29.  These  also  shall  be  unclean  unto  you.]  So  that 
they  might  not  so  much  as  touch  them  (as  it  is  explained 
ver.  31.)  when  they  are  dead,  much  fess  cat  them. 
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Among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth.} 
Among  things  that  have  such  short  feet,  that  some  of  their 
bellies  seem  to  touch  the  ground. 

The  weasel.']  Though  most  interpreters  follow  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word  choled;  yet  Bochartus  hath 
alleged  a  great  many  probable  reasons  that  it  signifies  a 
mole;  and  one  is,  because  it  is  joined  here  with  the  mouse. 
See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  35.  where  he  treats  of 
this  very  largely. 

TJie  moiise.}  Ail  acknowledge  the  Hebrew  word  achbar 
signifies  a  mouse,  and  more  especially  2i  field-mouse,  which 
doth  great  mischief  there ;  and  tlience  hath  its  name,  as 
the  same  Bochartus  shews  in  the  foregoing  chapter  of 
that  book.  But  all  sorts  of  mice  are  here  to  be  understood, 
as  Jonathan  observes,  who  thus  paraphrases  this  word, 
t}i£  black  mouse,  the  red,  and  the  white  ;  for  they  are  of  so 
many  colours. 

The  tortoise  after  his  kind.]  The  same  author  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  tzab  doth  not  signify  a 
tortoise:  but,  as  the  LXX.  and  St.  Jerome  take  it,  a  land- 
frocodile,  which  is  a  large  sort  of  lizard,  a  cubit  long, 
with  which  Arabia  abounds ;  out  of  which  language  he 
endeavours  at  large  to  prove  the  tnith  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, (lib.  iv.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  30.  And  the  ferret.]  Out  of  the  same  language, 
and  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan  paraphrase,  the  same  ju- 
dicious writer  proves,  that  anaka  signifies  another  sort 
of  lizard,  which  the  Latins  called  stellio,  and  in  those 
countries  hath  a  shrill  cry.    (See  there,  cap.  2.) 

And  the  chameleon.]  Most  of  the  ancient  interpreters  take 
coach  for  another  sort  of  lizard,  which  is  the  strongest 
(as  this  name  imports)  of  all  other;  and  in  these  countries 
was  famous  for  its  encounters  with  serpents  and  land- 
crocodiles  ;  ajs  the  forenamed  Bochartus  shews  out  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  (lb.  cap.  3.) 

And  tite  lizard.]  All  the  ancient  interpreters  agree, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  letaa  signifies  a  sort  of  lizard, 
but  of  what  kind  it  is  hard  to  determine.  The  aforesaid 
Bocbart  out  of  the  Arabian  writers  hath  shewn,  it  is  like 
to  that  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  lies  close  to  the 
earth,  infecting  the  meat  which  it  touches  with  its  venom, 
(lb.  cap.  4.) 

The  snail.]  The  same  admirable  person,  with  great 
probability,  still  thinks  Moses  speaks  of  a  sort  of  lizard 
called  here  chomet,  because  it  lies  in  the  sand,  which,  in 
the  Talmudlc  language,  is  called  chometon,  (lb.  cap.  5.) 

And  the  mole.]  It  is  apparent  that  the  word  thinsemeth, 
which  we  here  translate  a  mole,  is  of  a  very  doubtful 
signification :  for  in  the  eighteenth  .verse  of  this  chapter  it 
.signifies  a  sort  oifovul;  as  here,  in  all  probability,  another 
sort  of  lizard.  And  if  we  may  guess  what  sort,  by  the 
original  of  the  word,  it  probably  signifies  the  chameleon, 
which  gapes  to  draw  in  air,  (See  Bochart.  Hieroz.  par.  i. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  6.)  But,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  the  significatioas  of  all  these  words  are 
lost  among  the  Jews ;  as  Aben  Ezra  confesses  upon  this 
verse :  "  Neither  these  eight  sorts  of  creeping  things,  nor 
the  birds  beforementioned,  are  known  to  us,  but  by  tradi- 
tion." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  not  knowTi 
at  all ;  for  there  is  no  tradition  about  them,  as  the  Talmud- 
ists  acknowledge ;  who  send  those  who  are  doubtful  what 
birds  are  lawful,  and  what  not,  to  be  informed  by  those 


that  are  masters  of  tlie  art  of  fowling.  Which  might  help 
to  convince  the  Jews,  were  they  not  resolved  to  shut  their 
eyes,  that  dilFerence  of  meats  is  now  ceased,  because  they 
know  not  what  is  forbidden,  and  what  not,  in  many  cases. 
And,  consequently,  the  Messiah  is  come,  to  whom  the 
gathering  of  the  people  was  to  be,  (according  to  their 
father  Jacob's  prophecy.  Gen.  xlix.  10.)  so  that  they 
should  be  no  longer  separated,  but  all  nations  collected 
into  one  body,  and  converse  freely  together,  without  any 
danger  of  being  defiled.  For  idolatry  being  abolished  by 
him,  there  was  no  reason  remaining  for  keeping  up  the 
discrimination  between  Jews  and  gentiles  by  a  diiferent 
diet.  This  some  of  the  ancient  Jews  saw  very  well,  who 
said,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  it  should  not  be  un» 
lawful  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  no  more  than  it  was  while  they 
were  subduing  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  tradition  i? 
acknowledged  by  Abarbinel  himself  in  his  Roscb  Aroanah, 
where  he  disputes  for  the  eternity  of  their  law,  and  eivdeg.- 
vours  to  elude  this  tradition  of  the  ancient  doctors  by  allcr 
gorical  interpretations.  (See  J.  Carpzovius  in  Schickkard. 
Mischpat  hammelech,  cap.  5.  Theorem,  xviii.) 

Ver.  31.  These  are  unclean  to  you  among  all  that  creep: 
whosoever  toucheth  them  when  they  be  dead,  shall  be  un- 
clean.] The  Jews  understand  this  with  respect  to  the 
touching  the  dead  carcasses  of  these  creatures,  and  make 
the  sense  of  it  to  be.  These  eight  alone  are  unclean  to 
you;  all  other  reptiles,  as  serpents,  and  scorpions,  2fc. 
you  may  touch  and  not  be  polluted.  Thus  R.  Levi  Bar- 
zelonita,  Prsecept.  clii.  For  nothing  was  unclean  by 
Moses's  law,  whilst  it  was  alive,  but  only  a  leper,  and  a 
woman  in  her  separation.  Worms,  dogs,  swine,  &c.  were 
unclean  to  be  touched,  only  when  they  are  dead. 

Until  the  evening.]  See  ver.  4.  This  was  a  plain  document, 
as  Pellicanus  there  observes,  that  there  was  no  impurity  in 
the  things  themselves;  but  it  was  merely  a  prudential  con- 
stitution, to  make  such  defilement^  end  with  the  day 
wherein  they  were  contracted. 

Ver.  32.  And  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them,  when  they 
are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  sJiall  be  unclean.]  That  is,  it  might 
not  be  used  till  it  was  cleansed.  Whence  the  same  R.  Levi 
saith,  the  Jews  are  wont  to  call  these  the  fathers  of  pollu- 
tions: because  by  their  contact  they  defiled  other  things, 
(vessels  and  raiment,  &c.)  as  well  as  men,  (Prajcept.  clii.) 
where  he  acknowledges  that  the  reason  why  these  creatures 
made  things  unclean,  more  than  others,  is  not  manifest. 
But  he  gives  this  pious  admonition  thereupon :  "  If  by  our 
reason  we  be  able  to  discern  the  usefulness  of  some  pre- 
cepts, let  us  be  very  thankful  for  it:  but  if  we  cannot  find 
how  they  are  any  way  profitable  to  us,  let  us  believe  that 
God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  saw  the  benefit  we  should  re- 
ceive by  it,  and  therefore  commanded  it." 

Whatsoever  vessel  it  be  wherein  any  work  is  done,  it  must 
be  put  into  water,  &c.  so  shall  it  be  cleansed.]  The  heathens 
purified  all  things,  in  a  manner,  by  washing  them  in  water; 
but  Moses  requires  only  these  things,  which  were  of  com- 
mon use,  to  be  so  purified,  in  case  of  any  defilement.  And 
therefore  Maimonides  saith,  "  Such  laws  as  these  were 
made  to  lessen  their  labour  and  service ;  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  them  that  seems  too  troublesome  and  tedious,  it 
arises  from  our  ignorance  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  those 
times,  which  make  such  precepts  necessary,"  (par.  iii. 
More  Nev.  cap.  47.) 
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Ver.  33.  And  every  earthen  vessel,  whereinto  any  other 
of  them  falleth,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be  unclean.]  It  de- 
filed both  the  vessel  and  that  which  was  contained  in  it. 

And  ye  shall  break  it.]  This  is  prescribed  vi.28.  because 
such  vessels  were  of  no  great  value. 

Ver.  34.  Of  all  meat  which  may  be  eaten,  that  on  which 
such  water  cometh  shall  be  unclean.]  The  Jews  have  many 
observations  about  these  sorts  of  pollutions :  but  the  simple 
meaning  is,  that  any  meat,  which  might  otherwise  be  law- 
fully eaten,  was  made  unclean,  if  any  water  poured  out  of 
such  a  vessel  as  is  beforenamed  had  come  upon  it.  For 
the  water  being  defiled,  it  made  the  meat  on  which  it  came 
to  be  unclean  also.  This  appears  to  be  the  sense  by  what 
follows. 

And  all  drink  that  may  be  drunk  in  every  such  vessel 
shall  be  unclean.]  It  might  not  be  drunk  out  of  such  a  ves- 
sel, though  otherwise  it  was  not  prohibited ;  but  though  li- 
quid things  were  by  such  means  made  unclean,  yet  not  dry 
things  (such  as  bread),  because  they  did  not  so  soon  re- 
ceive any  effluviums  from  a  dead  carcass  as  liquid  things 
did.    This  they  gather  from  ver.  37,  38. 

Ver.  35.  And  every  thing  whereupon  any  part  of  their 
carcass  falleth  shall  be  unclean.]  Though  the  whole  car- 
cass did  not  fall  upon  the  things  here  named,  yet,  if  any 
part  of  it  did,  they  were  not  fit  to  be  used  any  more,  but 
were  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  (See  ver.  33.)  The  design  of 
all  which  laws  is  very  visible,  that  by  making  the  Israelites 
very  cautious  how  they  touched  these  things,  or  any  other 
on  which  they  fell,  they  might  much  more  abhor  to  eat  any 
unclean  creature;  and  thereby  be  kept  a  separate  people 
from  all  other  nations,  from  whose  familiar  conversation 
they  were  by  this  means  restrained,  and  consequently  in 
less  danger  to  learn  their  idolatrous  customs. 

JMietlier  it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  &c.]  Some  trans- 
late the  words  simply  pots:  and  Conr.  Pellicanus  hath 
pertinently  observed,  that  those  places  where  meat  and 
drink  were  commonly  prepared  (such  as  oven,  and  pots, 
and  wine  vessels,  and  cellars),  it  became  them  to  preserve 
very  clean  and  pure  :  which  is  the  reason  that  Moses  re- 
quires them  to  be  broken  do^vn,  if  any  part  of  the  carcass 
of  unclean  creatures  fell  upon  them. 

For  they  are  unclean.]  Rendered  hereby  unfit  for  use. 

And  shall  be  unclean  unto  you.]  And  therefore  shall  not 
be  used  by  you  as  heretofore. 

Ver.  36.  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit  (or  cistern,  as 
some  translate  it),  wherein  there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall  be 
clean.]  This  exception  seems  to  have  been  a  merciful  pro- 
vision for  their  speedy  cleansing  from  such  pollutions  as 
they  frequently  contracted ;  by  allowing  them  to  make  use 
of  any  collection  of  waters  (notwithstanding  any  such  car- 
cass had  fallen  into  them)  in  their  own  private  grounds,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  baths ;  such  as  Bethesda  seems  to 
have  been,  which  had  five  porches ;  that  they  who  laboured 
under  the  same  sort  of  pollution,  might  betake  themselves 
to  the  same  porch,  and  go  down  into  the  water  together. 
If  this  had  not  been  permitted,  it  might  have  been  impos- 
sible (considering  the  few  rivers  they  had  in  that  country) 
to  have  cleansed  themselves  after  their  defilements. 

But  that  which  toucheth  their  carcass  shall  be  unclean.] 
The  man  who  drew  out  these  carcasses  out  of  such  waters 
was  to  be  unclean  till  the  even ;  i.  e.  separated,  as  I  said 
before,  from  the  tabernacle  and  from  common  conversa- 


tion. Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  the  instrument,  what- 
soever it  was,  which  he  used  to  pull  the  carcass  out  of  the 
fountain  or  cistern,  should  be  unclean,  and  not  used  any 
more. 

Ver.  37.  Jf  any  part  of  their  carcass  fall  upon  any  seed 
which  is  to  be  sown,  it  shall  be  clean.]  If  a  mouse,  for  in- 
stance, was  found  dead  among  the  wheat  that  was  to  be 
sown,  it  might  notwithstanding  be  used  for  seed :  but  other 
wheal,  which  was  not  intended  for  seed,  was  made  unclean, 
and  might  not  be  used  till  it  was  washed.  The  reason  of 
this  difiierence  is  plain,  because  the  seed  that  was  to  be 
so^vn  went  through  many  alterations  before  it  could  be- 
come food,  which  took  away  all  the  pollution. 

Ver.  38.  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed,  and 
any  part  of  their  carcass  fall  thereon,  it  shall  be  unclean 
unto  you.]  Wet  seed  might  be  supposed  to  have  received 
some  tincture  from  the  carcass,  which  dry  did  not :  and 
not  being  so  fit  to  be  sown  till  it  was  dry,  was  in  that  time 
to  be  cleansed. 

Ver.  39.  And  if  any  beast  of  which  ye  may  eat  die.] 
Either  of  itself,  or  torn  by  wild  beasts,  or  be  suffocated,  so 
that  the  blood  remains  in  the  veins. 

He  that  toucheth  the  carcass  thereof  shall  be  unclean  un- 
til the  even.]  Such  meat  became  unlawful,  not  only  to  be 
eaten,  but  to  be  touched. 

Ver.  40.  He  that  eateth  of  the  carcass  of  it  shall  wo-sA 
his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  tlie  even:  he  also  thai 
beareth  tJie  ca7'cass,  &c.]  See  ver.  24,  25.  He  speaks  of 
such  as  ate  of  this  meat  ignorantly :  for  if  they  did  it  know- 
ingly, it  was  a  presumption  to  which  cutting  ofi"  is  threat- 
ened, (Numb.  XV.  30.)  < 

Ver.  41.  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth.]  Except  those  beforementioned,  ver.  21,  &c. 

Shall  be  an  abomination :  it  shall  not  be  eaten.]  Such  as 
worms  and  serpents :  which  for  this  very  reason  are  counted 
vile  and  filthy,  because  they  crawl  upon  the  earth. 

Ver.  42.  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  and  whatso- 
ever goeth  upon  all  four,  and  whatsoever  hath  more  feet, 
&c.]  This  verse  seems  to  be  an  explication  of  the  foregoing. 
For  some  creeping  things  have  such  short  feet,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  discerned  by  our  naked  eyes,  but  they  appear 
as  if  they  went  upon  their  bellies.  Others  have  feet  ap- 
parently; and  some  only  four,  (as  moles,  &c.)  others  have 
many  more  than  four,  as  caterpillars  and  hog-lice,  which 
we  call  millepedes,  and  those  called  centipedes  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  (mentioned  in  Dampier's  late  Voyage  round 
the  World,  p.  320.)  not  because  they  have  really  a  thousand 
or  a  hundred  feet,  but  because  they  have  a  great  many. 
And  the  scolopendra,  which  the  Arabians  caWnedaU,  is  an- 
other of  this  sort,  which,  they  say,  hath  precisely  fourty- 
four  feet,  viz.  twenty-two  on  each  side,  as  Bochart  notes, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  p.  1.  And  so  the  English  call  the  ceidi- 
pedes,  beforementioned,  forty  legs,  which  are  on  each  side 
of  the  belly. 

Among  all  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth.} 
Here  Nachmanides  is  something  curiously  critical,  and 
bids  us  observe,  that  Moses  speaking  (both  here  and  in  the 
foregoing  verse)  not  merely  of  creeping  things,  but  of  such 
as  creep  upon  the  earth  ;  doth  not  intend  such  little  worms 
as  are  in  pease,  or  figs,  or  dates,  or  other  fruit,  which  were 
not  included  in  this  precept,  but  might  be  eaten. 

Ver.  43.  And  ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable  by 
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iiny  creeping  thing  that  creepeth,  neither  shall  ye  make  your- 
selves uticlean  with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  thereby.] 
They  made  themselves  abominable  if  they  did  eat  them: 
and  they  made  themselves  unclean  if  they  did  but  touch 
them.  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  fancies,  that  in  this  verse 
Moses  speaks  particularly  of  things  creeping  in  the  waters; 
as  in  the  foregoing,  of  things  creeping  on  the  earth.  And 
then,  as  all  those  worms  which  are  in  fruit,  were  not  to  be 
deemed  unlawful ;  so  all  those  little  animals  which  move 
in  the  waters  might  be  drank,  together  with  the  water 
which  was  drawn  out  of  wells,  or  pits,  &c.  and  which  were 
bred  in  water  kept  in  vessels. 

Ver.  44.  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.}  See  Exod.^iii. 
15. 18. 

Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves.]  By  this  separate 
sort  of  diet,  and  other  forementioned  observances. 

And  ye  shall  be  holy;  for  lam  holy.]  The  word  Ao/y  sig- 
nifies sometimes  that  which  is  most  excellent  and  highly 
exalted  above  all  other  things.  In  which  sense  God  here 
puts  them  in  mind,  that  he  being  the  most  eminent  in  all 
perfections,  incomparably  above  all  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions, both  in  his  nature  and  in  his  works,  (particularly  in 
their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  ver.  45.)  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations  in  their  manner  of  living ;  and  particularly  by  ab- 
staining from  all  the  defilements  beforementioned.  For 
he  having  declared  them  a  holy  people,  (Exod.  xix.  6.)  it 
was  but  just  that  they  should  live  after  another  fashion 
than  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  look  upon  those  things  as 
unclean  to  them,  which  were  not  so  to  other  people.  (See 
Exod.  xxii.  ult.) 

Neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.]  Here  being  a 
different  word  used  in  the  last  clause  from  that  in  the  fore- 
going (both  which  signify  creeping  things),  Maimonides 
here  distinguishes  between  them :  and  saith,  that  the  first 
word  scheretz  signifies  such  creeping  things  as  are  pro- 
duced by  male  and  female;  and  romesch  (which  is  the 
other  word)  such  as  arise  out  of  putrefaction.  Which  is 
now  discovered  to  be  an  error;  there  being  no  such  ani- 
mals as  are  produced  merely  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  out 
of  putrefied  matter;  but  all  out  of  some  seed  or  other  which 
comes  from  male  and  female.  This,  therefore,  is  only  a  re- 
petition of  what  was  delivered  before,  and  now  confirmed 
by  an  unanswerable  reason. 

Ver.  45.  For  J  am  the  Lord  your  God,  that  bringeth 
yon  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  This  was  a  benefit  so 
fresh  in  their  minds,  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  now 
a  doing :  and  being  the  first  and  greatest  benefit  (the  very 
foundation  of  the  rest),  there  could  not  be  a  higher  aggra- 
vation of  guilt,  than  to  be  insensible  of  this  obligation, 
(Exod.  xxxii.  8.) 

To  be  your  God.]  He  having  redeemed  them  out  of 
slavery,  made  them  thereby  his  own  people ;  over  whom 
he  had  a  peculiar  dominion,  in  the  right  of  this  redemption, 
(See  Exod.  xx.  2.) 

Ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.]  They  being 
his  peculiar  people,  he  separated  them  from  all  other 
nations  by  peculiar  laws;  which  made  them  different  from 
all  other  people,  as  he  himself  was  from  all  other  beings. 

Ver.  4f>.  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowl, 
&c.]  That  is,  this  is  the  rule  you  are  to  observe  in  eating 


of  beasts,  and  fowl,  and  fish,  and  things  that  creep  on  the 
earth.  Of  which  four  sorts  of  living  creatures,  Moses 
hath  treated  in  this  chapter,  though  not  in  that  very  order 
in  which  they  are  set  down  in  this  verse;  but  first  of  beasts, 
(ver.  2,  3,  &c.)  then  of  fishes,  (ver.  9,  &c.)  then  of  birds, 
(ver.  13,  &c.)  and  lastly  of  creeping  things,  (ver.  20,  &c.) 
Some  of  all  which  kinds  he  forbade  them  to  eat,  for  such 
reasons  as  I  have  already  mentioned :  unto  which  this  may 
be  added,  that  by  not  allowing  them  an  entire  liberty  to  eat 
every  thing,  but  rather  laying  many  restraints  upon  them, 
he  intended  to  prevent  that  gluttony  and  luxury  which  is 
the  ruin  of  a  state ;  unto  which  nothing  administers  more 
than  too  great  variety  of  meats,  the  desire  of  whichis  in- 
satiable. 

Ver.  47.  To  make  a  difference.]  To  direct  you  how  to 
make  a  difference. 

Between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast 
that  may  be  eaten,  and  the  beast  that  may  not  be  eaten.] 
There  was  no  uncleanness  in  any  of  these  things,  but  what 
was  made  by  this  prohibition  of  them.  But  there  being 
great  reason  to  prohibit  them,  it  was  very  necessary  that 
both  priests  and  people  should  observe,  and  be  well  skilled 
in  the  marks  whereby  what  was  lawful  to  be  eaten,  might 
be  known  from  what  was  unlawful.  Upon  which  account 
this  is  so  oft  repeated,  and  the  same  here  expressed  twice 
in  different  words. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Ver.  1.  jcx-ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  The 
directions  in  this  chapter  are  given  to  Moses  alone ;  where- 
as those  in  the  foregoing  were  delivered  unto  Aaron  also ; 
as  those  are  in  like  manner  which  follow,  about  the  le- 
prosy, (xiii.  1.)  because  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  peculiar- 
ly concerned  in  those  matters,  to  make  an  exact  difference 
between  clean  and  unclean,  (x.  10,  11.  xiv.  57.)  in  which 
there  was  some  difficulty  ;  and  therefore  they  are  charged 
by  God  himself,  to  attend  carefully  to  the  laws  he  gave 
about  them.  But  there  was  no  such  difficulty  in  what  be- 
longed to  the  purification  of  women ;  and  therefore  it  was 
.sufficient  that  they  received  admonitions  from  Moses  con- 
cerning it. 

Ver.  2.  If  a  woman  have  conceived  seed,  and  bom  a 
man-child,]  Whether  it  were  bom  alive  or  dead ;  were  an 
abortive,  or  come  to  its  full  time :  this  made  no  difference, 
as  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand  it. 

She  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.]  For  the  first  seven  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she  was  neither  to  partake  of 
any  holy  thing,  nor  to  have  common  conversation  with 
others ;  her  husband  not  being  permitted  to  eat  and  drink 
with  her  all  that  time :  for  they  that  attended  her  became 
unclean  also.  And  so  they  were  accounted  among  the 
heathen,  as  Dilherrus  observes  out  of  Plautus,  in  his  Dis- 
sert. Special,  de  Cacozelia  Gentilium,  cap.  3.  where  he 
saith,  the  women  that  assisted  at  the  labour  solemnly 
washed  their  hands,  and  had  a  sacrifice  offered  for  thera 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  delivery.  Plautus's  words  in- 
deed will  not  warrant  all  thi.s,  which  I  find  in  his  Trucu- 
lentus,  act.  2.  seen.  4.  where  the  harlot  says,  she  will  sa- 
crifice for  the  child  on  the  fifth  day,  according  to  the 
custom: — 
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"  Qnin  Diis  sacrificare  hodie  pro  puero  volo 
Quinto  die,  quod  fieri  oportet."     ■  ■ 

Where  Scaligcr  observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  wont  to 
pvriJ'y  their  children  on  \hc fifth  day :  but  the  Latins  on  the 
fighth,  if  they  were  daughters ;  and  on  the  ninth,  if  they 
Were  sons ;  which  was  called  Dies  lustricus. 

According  to  the  days  of  the  separation  for  her  infirmity, 
shall  she  be  unclean.]  That  is,  her  case  shall  be  the  same 
with  that  of  a  menstruous  woman,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  uncleanness,  (xv.  19,  20.)  For  every  thing  she 
touched  was  unclean,  and  made  those  so  who  touched  that 
thing. 

Ver.  3.  And  on  the  eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin 
shall  be  circumcised.]  This  is  here  mentioned  to  shew, 
that  one  reason  for  not  circumcising  the  child  till  the  eighth 
day  was,  its  mother's  uncleaoness  the  first  seven  dayi  of 
her  lying-in ;  whj.ch  made  th^  child  uofleap  also. 

Ver,  4.  And  sh^  shall  then  continue.^  From  the  seven 
days'  end. 

In  the  blood  of  her  purification.]  Jn  the  purification  of 
ber  blood :  for  all  the  following  days  were  days  of  purifi- 
foXion :  not  of  entire  separation. 

Three-and-tkirty  days.]  All  the  days  of  her  uncleanness 
were  forty;  and  for  the  first  seven  days  she  was  to  be  se- 
parate from  all  conversation  with  her  neighbours ;  but  the 
following  three-and-thirty  she  had  free  conversation  with 
them,  and  was  only  excluded  from  the  sanctuary,  and  from 
eating  of  the  peace-ofl'erings,  or  the  paschal  lamb,  and  (if 
she  were  the  wife  of  a  priest)  of  the  tithes,  and  other  lesser 
holy  things;  of  which  otherwise  she  might  have  eaten. 

She  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanc- 
luary,  until  the  days  of  her  purification  be  fulfilled.]  If 
Maimonides  may  be  credited,  the  Zabji,  an  ancient  sort  of 
idolaters  in  those  eastern  parts,  had  a  great  number  of  te- 
dious and  tiresome  customs  about  the  purification  of  their 
childbed  women ;  from  all  which  God  freed  his  people,  by 
restraining  them  only  from  coming  into  his  sanctuary,  or 
partaking  of  holy  things ;  but,  otherwise,  leaving  them  at 
liberty  to  perform  all  manner  of  offices  in  their  family,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  purification,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii. 
i»p.  47.)  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  other  gentiles  kept  their 
women  from  their  temples,  a  long  time  after  their  child- 
birth ;  and  that  superstitious  people  would  not  so  much  as 
go  within  their  doors.  See  Dilherrus,  in  the  forenamed 
book  and  chapter. 

Ver.  5.  And  if  she  bear  a  nmid-child,  then  shall  she  be 
unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  Iter  separation.]  The  time  of  strict 
separation,  when  they  brought  forth  a  female,  was  double 
to  that  which  was  prescribed  (ver.  2.)  when  they  brought 
forth  a  male.  And  so  also  was  the  time  of  their  purifica- 
tion :  which  lasted  threescore  and  six  days,  as  they  in  the 
other  case  by  thirty  and  three.  The  reason  of  which  dilfer- 
ence,  not  only  tlie  JFews,  but  others  also,  derive  from  the 
greater  r^dund^ucy  (as  B.Levi  Barzelonita  calls  it,PraBcept. 
clxvi.)  of  blood  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former;  and 
from  the  slowness  of  nature  in  its  operation,  which  made 
the  purgation  longer  before  it  was  efl'ecled.  Hippocrates 
himself  treats  of  this  difference,  in  his  book  de  Natura 
Puerp.  where  he  saith,  women  are  sooner  purged  after 
the  birth  of  males  than  of  females :  (see  Joh.  Meursius  in  his 
Syntagma  de  Puerpcrio,  cap.  G,  7.)  The  natural  weaknesses 


of  women  also,  during  this  time,  required  quiet,  and  little 
company :  from  which  the  vtry  temper  of  their  blood,  in 
those  climates,  made  a  longer  separation  more  necessary 
tlian  in  these  colder  regions.  But  if  there  were  no  such 
apparent  reason  to  be  given  of  these  things,  yet  "  vel  ex 
ipsa  veueranda  antiquitate,  et  «impUcitate  suscipieuda 
forent  et  minimi  contemncnda,"  (as  Conrad.  Pellicanus 
speaks  upon  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  3^5.)  tliey  ought, 
for  the  sake  of  their  venerable  antiquity  and  simplicity,  to  be 
duly  regarded,  and  not  to  be  despised. 

Ver.  G.  And  wlien  tlie  days  of  her  purification  are  ful- 
filled, for  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter,]  Which  were  not  till  the 
end  ot'  die  fortieth  d»y  for  a  son,  and  the  eightieth  day  for 
a  daughter.  And  therefore,  the  offerings  here  mentioned 
were  not  offered  till  the  day  after,  viz.  the  forty-first  day  for 
the  one,  and  the  eighty-first  day  for  the  other  ;  because,  tiU 
then  her  purification  was  not  perfected,  as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves in  hi*  book  de  Saerifiiciis,  (Tract,  v.  sect.  &.)  where 
be  observes,  also,  that  they  might  not  eat  of  holy  tilings, 
till  these  sacrifices  had  been  offered  for  them. 

An4  she  shall  bring  a  loiub  of  the  first  year.]  Which  then 
was  in  its  greatest  perfection,  as  hath  been  often  noted. 

For  a  burnt-offering.]  In  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  her 
a  safe  deliverance,  and  bestowing  a  child  upon  her,  and 
raising  her  up  to  her  former  strength,  and  bringing  her  again 
to  his  sanctuary.  Where,  by  this  offering,  she  also  com- 
mended herself  and  child  to  his  continued  care  and  bless- 
ing, and  implored  his  Diviae  guidance  and  assistance  in  its 
education.  For  these  offerings,  as  I  observed  before,  were 
a  kind  of  supplication,  which  they  that  brought  them  made 
to  God:  and  there  was  nothing  that  pious  people  could 
more  earnestly  desire  on  such  occasions,  than  that  God 
would  take  their  little  ones  into  his  tuition.  Who  are  coiv- 
tinually  liable  to  so  many  dangers,  that  without  the  special 
favour  of  God,  and  the  custody  of  his  angels,  they  could 
never  grow  to  be  able  to  take  any  care  of  themselves.  They 
are  the  words  of  Conradus  Pellicanus  upon  this  place: 
who  thence  infers,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  people  of 
the  church  should  be  admonished  frequently,  to  commend 
their  children  unto  God  both  by  private  and  by  public 
prayers,  and  take  care  of  their  instruction,  "  lest  they  be- 
come like  the  horse  and  the  mule,  that  have  no  under- 
standing." 

And  a  young  pigeon,  or  a  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin-offering.] 
To  complete  her  purification  from  her  uncleaimess.  For 
that  is  here  meant  by  sin;  the  impurity  which  the  law 
made,  by  separating  such  persons  from  others,  and  from 
the  sanctuary  for  a  time.  And  thus  a  sin-offering  is  com- 
manded to  be  brought  by  a  leper,  when  he  was  cleansed ; 
who  was  charged  only  with  a  legal  uncleanness,  not  a 
moral.  And  it  is  more  plain,  from  what  is  ordained  con- 
cerning menstruous  women,  whose  courses  were  purely  na- 
tural, and  yet  they  were  to  offer  a  sin-offering  when  they 
were  gone,  (xv.  30.)  because  the  law  accounted  that  a 
state  of  uncleanness :  and  from  the  case  of  a  Nazarite, 
who  had  unwillingly  touched  a  dead  body.  Numb.  v.  11. 
where  it  is  said,  he  had  sinned  by  the  dead:  i.  e.  was  le- 
gally polluted.  And  this  may  be  the  reason,  perhaps,  why 
a  burnt-offering  is  here  mentioned  before  the  sin-offering, 
which  is  wont  to  precede  the  other,  (ver.  7,  8.) 

It  may  be  conceived,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  forementioned 
cases,  those  persons  (especially  lepers)  had  some  way  of- 
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fended  God,  before  or  in  fhdr  state  of  separation;  and 
therefore  were  to  have  their  sin  (properly  so  called)  ex- 
piated by  a  sin-offering.  And  R.  Bechai  also  gives  another 
probable  account  of  it ;  that  this  sacrifice  was  oflfered  not 
for  her  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  her  first  parent,  the  mother 
of  all  living,  who  brought  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world : 
for  from  a  bad  stock  there  cannot  sprout  good  branches ; 
and  therefore  God  appointed  this  offering  for  the  expiation 
of  that  primary  sin. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto 
the  priest.]  It  was  a  most  wise  constitution  (as  a  person  of 
excelient  learning.  Dr.  Alix,  observes),  which  bound  this 
people,  from  their  first  coming  into  the  world,  to  their  going 
out  of  it,  to  have  a  dependance  upon  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  (who  for  that  purpose  were  dispersed  through  all 
flie  tribes  of  Israel,  that  people  might  be  instructed  by 
them  how  to  govern  themselves  in  all  the  passages  of  hu- 
man life.)  For  there  are  laws  not  only  about  marriages 
and  successions,  but  about  their  lying-in,  whether  of  a  son 
or  daughter,  and  about  all  they  were  to  do  while  that  time 
lasted,  and  when  it  ended ;  and  indeed  all  the  time  they 
lived,  and  when  they  went  out  of  the  world ;  in  their  fune- 
rals, and  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Ver.  7.  Who  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an 
atonement  for  her.']  By  this  oflFering  she  was  restored  to 
the  liberty  of  God's  house,  and  to  partake  of  holy  things. 
For  so  it  follows. 

And  she  shall  be  cleansed  from  the  issue  of  Iter  blood.^  No 
longer  separated  from  the  holy  society. 

This  is  the  law  for  her  that  hath  bom  a  male  or  a  fe-- 
male.]  All  this  principally  respected  the  woman;  yet  not 
excluding  her  child ;  who  (it  appears  by  St.  Luke,  ii.  22.) 
was  on  this  day  of  his  mother's  purification  presented  unto 
tlie  Lord.  ITiat  indeed  had  respect  to  the  law  about  the 
first-born :  but  a  very  ancient  MS.  and  the  Syriac,  and 
Origen,  taking  this  for  the  day  of  their  purification,  and 
not  merely  others  (^KaBagiaixov  avriov),  it  plainly  shews  the 
child  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Divine  presence,  no 
more  than  the  mother,  till  the  days  abovementioned  were 
accomplished. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she 
shall  bring  two  turtles,  and  two  young  pigeons,  &c.]  This 
was  a  merciful  provision  for  the  poorer  sort,  as  in  other 
cases,  (v.  7. 11.)  And  from  this  very  place  we  may  learn,  in 
how  mean  a  condition  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was ;  who 
for  her  purification  did  not  bring  a  lamb  (unto  which  her 
piety,  no  doubt,  would  have  prompted  her,  if  she  had  been 
able),  but  only  this  lower  sort  of  oflering,  as  we  read  Luke 
ii.24. 

And  the  priest  sJiall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she 
shall  be  clean.]  This  sacrifice  was  as  available  as  the  other 
to  restore  her  to  communion  with  God's  people.  The 
Greeks  imitated  this ;  among  whom  the  fortieth  day  was 
insignis  (as  Censorinus  speaks),  famous  or  remarkable  upon 
more  accounts  than  one.  For  women  with  child  did  not  go 
to  the  temple  ante  diem  quadragesimum,  before  the  fortieth 
day :  and  after  their  delivery,  commonly,  they  were  not  fit 
to  go  out  till  forty  days  more  (his  worlds  are,  "  Quadraginta 
diebus  pleraeque  foetae  graviores  sunt,  nee  sanguinem  in- 
terdam  continent"),  during  which  time  their  little  ones  were 
sickly,  never  smiled,  nor  were  out  of  danger.  Which  is 
observed  by  that  great  physician  Celsus,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1.) 


"  Maxime,  omriis  pueritia  primum  circa  quadragesimnnl 
diem  periclitaitir."  And  therefore,  when  this  day  was 
past,  they  were  wont  to  keep  a  feast  (as  Censorinus  there 
tells  us,  cap.  11.  de  Die  Natali),  which  they  called  Tsffuapa- 
KO(rr<Jv  at  which  time,  it  is  likely,  they  offered  sacrifices 
ako,  as  the  Jewish  women  did. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  jCm-ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aarmi,  say- 
ing.] Here  God  speaks  to  Aaron  again,  as  well  as  unto 
Moses,  (see  xi.  1.)  because  he  and  his  posterity  were  pe- 
culiarly concerned  in  the  following  laws  about  the  leprosy, 
both  in  judging  and  cleansing  of  it. 

Ver.  2.  When  a  man  shall  have  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh.} 
For  there  this  disease  lay  and  shewed  itself. 

A  rising,  a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot.]  The  leprosy  appeared 
in  one  of  these  three  forms,  either  as  a  tumour  or  swelling, 
OF  a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot  in  the  skin. 

And  it  shall  be  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  like  the  plague  of 
leprosy.]  There  were  some  swellings,  and  scabs,  and  spots, 
which  were  not  the  leprosy,  but  only  like  it.  And  there- 
fore Moses  here  teaches  the  priests  how  to  discern  be- 
tween a  true  leprosy  and  the  resemblance  of  it ;  that  ac- 
cordingly they  might  either  pronounce  a  person  clean  or 
unclean ;  shut  him  up,  or  let  him  have  his  liberty ;  shave 
him,  or  let  his  hair  grow. 

Plague  of  leprosy.]  If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  (lib.  xxvi. 
cap.  1.)  this  disease  was  peculiar  to  Egypt,  which  he  calls 
genitrix  talium  vitiorum :  and  if  Artapanus,  in  Eusebius, 
saith  true,  (lib.ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  27.)  Pharaoh,  who 
sought  to  kill  Moses,  was  the  first  who  was  struck  with  this 
disease,  and  died  of  it.  So  false  is  the  story  of  Manetho, 
who,  to  hide  the  true  cause  of  the  Israelites'  departure  out 
of  Egypt,  saith,  that  they  cast  out  a  company  of  leprous 
people,  of  whom  Moses  was  the  captain.  Out  of  Egypt, 
it  is  likely,  this  disease  spread  into  Syria,  which  is  noted 
likewise  to  have  been  much  infested  with  such  foul  irrup- 
tions in  the  skin :  which  have  as  many  various  names,  as 
there  are  risings,  or  breakings-out,  or  spots  there  ;  and  are 
commonly  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  leprosy,  as 
P.  Cunaeus  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Republ.  Judaeorum,  cap. 
ult.)  But  Moses  here  distinguishes  them,  and  seems  to  in- 
struct the  Israelites,  that  the  leprosy  which  he  speaks  of 
was  no  common  disease,  but  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Hea- 
ven. So  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand  it;  particularly 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita :  (Praecept.  clxviii.)  "  a  leprous  man 
ought  not  to  look  upon  his  disease  as  a  casual  thing  ;  but 
seriously  consider,  and  acknowledge,  that  some  grievous 
sin  is  the  cause  of  it."  Which  made  the  knowledge  of  their 
priests  so  admirable,  (as  the  author  of  the  book  Cosri  ' 
speaks,  par.  ii.  sect.  58.)  that  they  were  able  to  understand 
what  was  Divine  in  the  leprosy,  and  what  was  from  natural 
temper.  For  that  there  was  something  Divine  in  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  story  of  Naaman,  (2  Kings  v.  7.)  where  the 
king  of  Israel  plainly  declares,  none  but  God  could  cure  a 
leper :  whom  therefore  they  looked  upon  as  smitten  by  ' 
God ;  and  thence  called  this  disease  the  plague,  or  stroke, 
of  leprosy,  and  sometimes  simply  the  plague  or  stroke,  (ver. 
y.  5.  17.  22.  of  this  chapter.)  For  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  such  a  pestilent  disease,  as  infected  not  merely 
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incn's  bodies,  but  the  very  walls  of  their  houses,  and  gar- 
ments, should  proceed  merely  from  ordinary  causes ;  and 
therefore  they  thought  tliere  was  an  extraordinary  band  of 
God  in  it. 

Then  he  shall  he  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest,  or  unto 
one  of  his  sons  the  priests.]  Not  to  the  physicians,  but  to 
the  priests ;  who  were  tlie  only  judges,  Avhcther  it  was  a 
true  leprosy  or  no :  and  if  it  were,  could  best  direct  him  to 
his  cure  (by  repentance  and  prayer  to  God),  and  cleanse 
him  when  he  was  cured.  But  they  might  resort  to  any 
priest  whatsoever,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  out  of  the  Tal- 
mud (where  there  is  a  large  treatise  of  this  matter),  though 
he  was  maimed  in  any  part  of  his  body,  and  so  unfit  to  mi- 
nister at  the  altar,  provided  his  eyes  still  continued  good, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  num.  5.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague  in  the  sHn 
of  his  flesh.}  When  there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  leprosy. 
The  same  great  man  observes,  that  this  inspection  might 
be  made  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  but  the  sabbath  or 
festivals.  Yet  not  in  the  night,  nor  in  any  hour  of  the  day, 
but  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth :  for  they  accounted 
the  morning,  evening,  and  noon,  not  such  proper  times  to 
make  this  inspection.  Which,  they  say,  also  might  be 
made  by  an  Israelite;  though  none  but  the  priest  could  pro- 
nounce one  clean,  or  unclean.  For  though  perhaps  the 
priest  was  ignorant,  and  stood  in  need  to  be  informed  by 
wiser  persons  than  himself,  yet  that  man  who  was  not  a 
priest  could  only  direct  him  what  to  judge,  but  not  give 
the  judgment.  According  to  that  law,  (Deut.  xxi.  5.)  Out 
of  their  mouth,  or,  by  their  word,  sliall  every  stroke  be  tried: 
which  particularly  relates  to  the  leprosy,  (xxiv.  8.) 
,  And  when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned  white,  &c.]  He 
begins  with  the  last  of  the  three  indications  of  a  leprosy, 
viz.  the  bright  spot.  In  which,  if  tlie  very  hair  was  turned 
white,  and  it  was  not  only  a  superficial  whiteness,  but  the 
spot  seemed  to  have  eaten  deeper  into  the  very  flesh,  then 
it  was  to  be  judged  a  true  leprosy.  R.  Levi  Barzelon.  ex- 
presses it  thus :  "  When  there  was  one  or  more  places  so 
white,  that  their  whiteness  was  like  that  of  an  egg-shell,  or 
more  glossy,  then  it  is  the  leprosy." 

And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him.']  Having  made  this 
inspection,  and  found  it  to  be  the  leprosy. 

And  pronounce  him  unclean.]  Command  him  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  congregation,  and  shut  up  by  himself, 
(ver.  46.) 

But  though  all  the  Israelites,  children  and  servants,  as 
well  as  others,  were  under  this  law,  yet  no  gentile,  nor  the 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  were,  as  Maimonides,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us. 

Ver.  4.  If  the.bright  spot  be  white  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh.] 
i.  c.  .If  there  be  barely  a  white  spot  in  the  skin  which  hath 
not  altered  the  hair. 

And  in  sight  be  not  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair 
thereof  be  not  turned  ivhite.]  The  forenamed  R.  Levi  ex- 
plains this  passage  thus :  If  it  were  not  a  perfect  white,  but 
something  duskish,  below  the  whiteness  of  an  egg-shell,  he 
was  to  look  upon  it  as  that  which  might  prove  a  lesser  sort 
of  foulness  in  the  blood  and  skin,  short  of  the  leprosy, 
which  infected  the  very  hair  in  that  place. 

Then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath  the  plague 
seven  days.]  He  had  something  like  the  plague,  which 
^i^ht  prove  to  be  it;  and  therefore  be  was  to  be  separated 


from  others  so  long,  that  some  judgment  might  be  made, 
whether  it  was,  or  would  be  so  or  not:  for  seven  days  com- 
monly make  considerable  alterations  in  the  state  of  all 
diseases. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  the  seventh  day.] 
Until  which  it  was  not  likely  any  certain  judgment  could 
be  made. 

And  behold.]  Observe  this. 

If  the  plague  in  his  sight  be  at  a  stay.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are.  If  the  plague  standeth  in  his  sight ;  i.  e.  secmeth 
to  him  not  to  have  spread  itself  at  all  in  the  skin,  as  it  fol- 
lows in  the  next  words.  Or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  if  it 
continue  in  the  same  colour,  which  it  had  before,  and  were 
not  altered  :  for  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  colour,  as  well 
as  sight.  And  if  this  translation  be  right,  then  here  are 
two  marks  which  the  priest  was  to  observe  (viz.  whether 
the  spot  had  not  altered  its  complexion,  and  whetlier  it  had 
not  spread  further  in  the  skin);  but  according  to  our  present 
translation  there  is  but  one,  the  next  clause  being  but  the 
explication  of  this. 

Then  the  priest  sJuill  shut  him  up  seven  days  more.]  The 
case  remaining  dubious,  he  was  to  make  a  further  trial. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  himagain  the  seventh 
day;  and  behold,  if  the  plague  be  somewhat  dark.]  The 
priest  was  to  mark  diligently  whether  there  were  any  alte- 
ration in  the  colour,  and  that  which  was  bright  before  now 
looked  dark ;  which  justifies  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  first  clause  in  the  foregoing  verse. 

And  the  plague  spread  not  in  the  skin.]  This  was  another 
token  by  which  the  priest  was  to  be  governed  in  his  judg- 
ment. 

The  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean.]  He  was  to  be 
shut  up  no  longer,  but  left  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  and  freely 
converse  with  his  brethren. 

It  is  but  a  scab.]  An  ordinary  scab,  or  scurf,  short  of  the 
leprosy :  such  as  is  now  in  Guam  and  Mindanao,  which 
Dampier  (in  his  late  New  Voyage  round  the  World,  chap. 
12.)  describes  to  be  a  dry  scurf  all  over  the  body,  that 
causeth  great  itching,  and  raiseth  the  outer  skin  in  small 
white  flakes,  like  the  scales  of  little  fish,  when  they  are 
raised  on  end  with  a  knife.  But  he  did  not  perceive  that 
they  made  any  great  matter  of  it,  for  they  did  not  refrain 
any  company  for  it. 

And  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean.]  Having  been 
suspected  to  have  a  leprosy,  and  something  like  it  appear- 
ing, which  had  kept  him  separate  from  his  brethren  several 
days,  he  was  to  use  this  small  purification  ;  because  there 
was  some  kind  of  impurity  in  his  blood,  which  broke  out 
into  the  skin,  though  not  infectious. 

Ver.  7.  And  if  the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in  tJie  skin.] 
The  second  sort  of  leprosy  was  a  scab,  (ver.  2.)  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  two  kinds :  one  of  which  Moses 
joins  to  what  he  saith  of  the  swelling;  and  the  other  to  what 
he  saith  of  the  bright  spot. 

After  he  hath  been  seen  of  the  priest  for  his  cleansing.] 
That  is,  after  the  priest  had  pronounced  him  clean,  (ver.  G.) 

He  shall  be  seen  of  the  priest  again.]  A  new  inspection 
was  to  be  made  by  the  priest.  And  if  any  man  (as  Mai- 
monides saith)  was  so  profane  as  carelessly  to  neglect  it, 
by  not  going  to  the  priest,  and  shewing  him  his  case,  his 
punishment  was  to  have  his  leprosy  cleave  to  him  for 
ever. 
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Ver.  8.  And  if  the  priest  see,  that,  behold,  the  scab  spread- 
eth  in  the  skin.]  Though  it  lurked  for  a  time,  yet  this 
spreading  of  it  in  the  skin  was  to  be  taken  for  an  evident 
mark  that  it  was  the  leprosy. 

Ver.  9.  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a  man.]  That  is, 
when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  first  sort  of  leprosy,  men- 
tioned ver.  2.  and  called  a  rising  or  swelling. 

Then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  priest.]  By  those  who 
feared  his  company  might  be  infectious ;  but  good  men 
went  of  themselves  to  him. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  priest  shall  see  him.]  Diligently  view, 
and  consider  the  nature  of  the  scab. 

And,  behold,  if  the  rising  be  white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have 
turned  the  hair  white,  and  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the 
rising.]  If  upon  examination  the  priest  found  a  third  mark, 
besides  the  two  former  (whiteness  in  the  skin,  and  the  hair 
turned  white),  viz.  that  it  had  eaten  into  the  very  flesh ;  he 
was  to  look  upon  it  as  an  undoubted  leprosy. 

Quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising.^  Quick  or  living  Hesh  (as 
the  Hebrew  word  is)  signifies  sound  flesh  not  corrupted. 
So  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  if  it  have  broken  through  the 
skin,  and  in  the  raw  sound  flesh  there  appeared  white 
spots,  there  needed  no  further  consideration  ;  for  it  would 
soon  taint  the  whole  mass  of  blood. 

Ver.  11.  It  is  an  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh.]  The 
two  first  signs  were  very  bad,  particularly  the  second,  the 
hair  turning  white  (just  as  a  plant,  saith  Procopius  Ga- 
zaeus,  or  a  flower  dies,  together  with  the  earth  in  which  it 
grows),  but  this  last  was  far  worse;  being  a  mark  of  an  in- 
veterate evil  that  had  been  long  breeding,  and  got  not  only 
into  the  skin  and  the  hair,  but  into  the  very  living  flesh ; 
which,  as  the  same  Procopius  speaks,  it  began  to  corrode, 
and  would  devour. 

And  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean.]  Without 
any  further  examination. 

And  shall  not  shut  him  up.]  Because  there  was  no  need 
of  any  more  proof,  nor  any  doubt,  whether  it  was  the  le- 
prosy or  not. 

For  he  is  unclean]  It  was  apparent  from  the  tokens, 
which  were  already  very  visible. 

Ver.  12.  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroad  in  the  skin.] 
He  calls  that  a  leprosy,  which  was  not  truly  so,  but  was 
by  some  thought  to  be  so,  because  it  had  a  likeness  to  it. 

And  the  leprosy  cover  all  the  skin  of  him  that  hath  the 
plague.]  i.  e.  Seemeth  to  have  it. 

From  his  head  even  to  his  foot,  wheresoever  the  priest 
looketh.]  An  eruption  in  every  part  of  his  body,  which  was 
spread  all  over  with  scabs. 

Ver.  1-3.  He  shall  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath  the 
plague.]  This  sort  of  breaking-out,  from  top  to  toe,  as  we 
speak,  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  plague  of  leprosy; 
being  rather  a  relief  to  the  body,  than  a  disease. 

It  is  all  turned  white,  he  is  clean.]  There  was  no  danger 
in  this  eruption;  nature  having  only  discharged  those  pu- 
trid salt  humours  which  were  in  the  blood.  Just  as  those 
•among  us,  who  have  the  measles  and  small-pox,  are  likely 
to  do  well,  when  they  come  out  every  where;  but  not  when 
they  stick  in  the  skin. 

Ver.  14,  But  when  raw  flesh  appeareth  in  him,  he  shall  be 
unclean.]  "When  the  sound  flesh  appeared  speckled  with 
the  forementioned  spots,  it  was  an  evident  token  that  it 
was  a  settled  leprosy :  nature  being  not  able  to  throw  out 
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the  ill  humour  into  the  skin;  but  working  inward  into  the 
flesh. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh,  and  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  unclean.]  When  he  sees  the  sign  before- 
named,  he  shall  make  no  further  examination,  but  declare 
him  to  be  unclean. 

For  the  raw  flesh  is  unclean ;  it  is  a  leprosy.]  This  was 
so  undoubted  a  mark,  that  there  needed  no  more.  Which 
makes  Moses  repeat  it,  that  the  priest  might  observe  it  the 
more  carefully,  when  he  made  his  inspection. 

Ver.  16.  Or  if  the  raw  flesh  turn  again.]  If  there  was 
such  an  alteration  in  it,  that  it  was  freed  from  these  pesti- 
lent spots. 

And  be  changed  into  white.]  Look  like  other  flesh,  which 
hath  a  white  skin  upon  it. 

He  shall  come  unto  the  priest.']  Desire  him  to  make  a  new 
examination  of  the  state  of  his  body. 

Ver.  17.  And  tlie priest  shall  see  him.]  Take  a  view  of  his 
body ;  especially  in  those  parts  where  the  leprosy  was  sus- 
pected to  be. 

And,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  turned  into  white,  &c.]  If, 
upon  due  consideration,  his  body  appear  alike  white  every 
where,  and  no  spots  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh,  the  priest  was 
to  declare  him  to  have  no  leprosy  remaining. 

Ver.  18.  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the  skin  thereof, 
was  a  bile,  and  is  healed.]  In  this  and  the  following  verses 
he  treats  of  such  a  leprosy  as  arose  out  of  ulcers  which 
had  been  healed  :  and  afterward  there  was  a  new  eruption, 
which  might  prove  a  leprosy. 

Ver.  19.  And  in  the  place  of  the  bile.]  Where  the  bile 
formerly  broke  out ;  but  seemed  to  be  healed. 

There  be  a  white  rising,  or  a  bright  spot,  white.]  These 
two  are  the  first  and  last  indications  of  a  leprosy,  mentioned 
ver.  2. 

And  somewhat  reddish.]  This  is  a  mark  not  hitherto 
mentioned:  which  some  render  exceeding  shining;  or  an 
inflammation  which  looked  very  red.  For  so  the  Hebrew 
word  adamdameth  seems  to  import ;  it  being  certain,  that 
the  doubling  of  the  radicals  of  any  word  increases  the 
sense.  This  is  apparent  from  abundance  of  instances  in 
other  words ;  which  are  heaped  up  together  by  Bochar- 
tus  in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  ii.  lib;  v.  cap.  6.)  where  he 
observes,  with  respect  to  this  word,  thatit  being  impossible 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  both  very  white  and  very 
red,  it  hath  made  most  interpreters  expound  this  word 
adamdameth  as  we  do,  somewhat  reddish ;  quite  contrary 
to  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  imports  a  high  de- 
gree of  some  colour,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  translated 
exceeding  glistering.  For  Adam  signifies  not  only  red,  but 
also  to  glister :  and  accordingly,  persons  very  leprous  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  as  white  as  snow,  (Exod.  iv.  6. 
Numb.  xii.  10.  2  Kings  v.  27.)  See  ver.  49.  of  this  chapter. 

And  it  be  shewed  to  the  priest.]  That  he  might  pass  his 
judgment  upon  it,  whether  it  were  the  leprosy  or  not. 

Ver.  20.  And  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it,  behold,  it  being 
in  sight  lower  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  thereof  being 
turned  white,  Sec]  If,  upon  a  serious  search,  it  appear  to 
have  the  two  marks  here  mentioned,  (which  are  those  be- 
fore set  down,  ve^,  3.)  the  priest  was  to  declare  him 
unclean. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy  broken  out  of  the  bile]  In  Iha 
place  where  the  bile  formerly  was,  (ver.  19.) 
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Ver.  21.  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  is- 
no  white  hair  therein,  and  it  be  not  lower  than  the  skin.^  If 
he  find  upon  search  neither  of  the  two  marks  beforenaroed. 

But  be  somewhat  dark,  Sec]  Tliough  it  had  not  eaten  into 
the  flesh  (which  was  a  certain  sign  of  a  leprosy),  yet,  if  it 
changed  colour,  there  was  some  ground  of  suspicion :  and 
therefore  he  was  to  be  shut  up  seven  days.    (See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  22.  And  if  it  spread  much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean.]  The  spreading  of 
the  spot  was  a  token  the  blood  was  much  vitiated,  and  that 
this  foul  disease  was  begun  in  the  body. 

It  is  a  plague.]  Of  leprosy. 

Ver.  23.  But  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  its  place,  and 
spread  not,  &c.]  If  it  continued  in  the  same  condition,  and 
made  no  progress,  it  was  an  indication  the  bile  was  break* 
ing  out  again ;  which  did  not  make  him  unclean. 

Ver.  24.  Or  if  there  be  any  flesh  in  the  skin,  whereof  there 
is  a  hot  burning.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  run  thus.  Or 
the  flesh,  when  it  shall  be  in  the  skin  a  burning  fire.  That  is, 
when  there  is  an  inflammation  made  in  the  skin  and  thfs 
ilesh,  by  a  hot  butning  coal,  or  isome  such  thing  falling 
upon  it.  For  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (ver.  16,  &c.)  he 
speaks  of  ulcers  which  arose  of  themselves  from  bad  hu- 
mours in  the  body  :  and  here  of  such  as  were  made  by  fire. 

And  the  quick  flesh  tliat  bumeth.]  The  part  of  the  body 
that  is  burnt. 

Have  a  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  reddish,  or  white.] 
Very  shining.  (See  ver.  19.)  For  this  was  a  sign  of  the 
leprosy  broken  out  in  that  burnt  place,  which  otherwise 
would  have  looked  black. 

Ver.  25.  If  the  hair  in  the  bright  spot  be  turned  white, 
&c.]  See  ver.  20. 

Ver.  26.  But  if  the  priest  look  upon  it,  and,  behold,  there 
be  no  white  hair,  &c.]  The  same  direction  is  given  here, 
as  in  the  foregoing  case,  (ver.  21.) 

Ver.  27.  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him  the  seventh 
day,  and  if  it  be  spread  abroad  much  in  the  skin,  &c.]  This 
verse  and  the  next  contain  the  same  marks  with  those  ver. 
23,24. 

Ver.  28.  It  is  a  rising  of  the  burning.]  A  tumour  made  by 
.fire,  or  a  hot  iron,  &c.  which  burnt  the  part.  A  mere  in- 
flammation (as  he  calls  it  in  the  end  of  this  verse)  arising 
from  that  burning. 

Ver.  29.  ]^  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague  upon  the  head, 
or  the  beard.]  Such  a  kind  of  disease,  Pliny  saith,  came 
■into  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
which  they  called  mentagra,  because  it  commonly  began 
in  the  chin ;  and  was  so  filthy,  "ut  quaecunque  mors  prae- 
ferenda  esset,"  that  any  death  was  pr^erable  to  it.  (Lib. 
xxvi.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  30.  Then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plague:  and,  behold, 
if  it  be  in  the  sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  &c.]  There  are  the 
same  marks  of  this  sort,  with  those  of  the  former :  only  in- 
stead of  a  white  hair,  which  there  was  in  other  kinds  of 
leprosies,  there  was  a  yellow  hair  in  this  ;  and  not  so  thick 
'.as  the  white. 

,  Ver.  31.  If  it  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  &c.] 
.This  was  some  indication  that  it  was  not  a  leprosy ;  yet  if 
there  were  no  black  hair  in  it  (as  it  here  follows)  which  was 
a  sign  of  soundness  and  health,  (ver.  37.)  the  case  was  not 
certain,  but  doubtful ;  and  therefore  he  was  to  be  shut  up 
seven  days,  to  see  what  it  would  prove. 


Ver.  32.  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall  look  on 
the  plague.]  So  he  calls  it,  because  it  had  a  resemblance  of 
the  leprosy. 

And,  behold,  if  the  scall  spread  not.]  For  this  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  which  Pliny  describes  in  the  place 
abovementioned,  that  it  spread  itself  in  many  persons, 
from  the  chin  all  over  the  face,  except  the  eyes ;  and  went 
down  to  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  the  hands,  foeto  cutis  fur- 
fure,  with  a  filthy  scurf  of  the  skin,  which  is  here  called  a 
scall. 

And  there  be  no  yellow  hair  in  it.]  This,  with  the  fore- 
going and  the  following  sign  (that  it  was  not  in  sight  deeper 
than  the  skin),  made  it  probable  it  was  not  the  leprosy.  Yet 
he  was  not  upon  this  immediately  discharged ;  but  a  further 
trial,  as  the  next  verse  tells  us,  Vvas  to  be  made,  before  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Ver.  33.  He  shall  be  shaven,  but  the  scall  shall  he  not 
shave,  &c.]  For  sureness'  sake,  the  head  and  beard  were  to 
be  shaven  (which  might  be  performed  by  any  body),  that 
the  priest  might  the  better  discern  whether  the  scall  spread, 
or  no.  Only  the  place  where  the  scall  appeared  was  not 
shaven ;  because  the  priest  was  to  observe  of  what  colour 
the  h£iir  in  it  was.  So  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  (Praecept. 
clxxii.)  "  They  shave  round  about  the  scall,  leaving  only 
the  two  next  hairs ;  that  they  may  know  the  decrease  or 
increase  of  the  disease." 

And  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  that  hath  the  scall  seven 
days  more.]  In  which  time,  some  considerable  alteration 
would  be  made  one  way  or  other. 

Ver.  34.  And  in  the  seventh  day.]  Before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  priest  shall  look  on  tlie  scall;  and,  behold,  if  it  be  not 
spread.]  Here  are  the  same  marks  which  were  mentioned 
before ;  that  if  the  scall  did  not  spread  in  the  skin,  nor  eat 
into  the  flesh,  he  was  not  to  be  shut  up  any  longer,  but  pro- 
nounced clean  ;  and,  after  he  had  washed  his  clothes,  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  God's  people  again.  (See  ver.  6.) 

Ver.  35.  But  if  the  scall  spread  much  in  the  skin  after  his 
cleansing.]  It  fell  out  sometimes,  that  the  scall,  which  had 
stood  at  a  stay  for  a  fortnight,  and  seemed  neither  to  spread 
nor  corrode  at  all,  began  to  go  on  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Ver.  36.  Then  the  priest  shall  look  on  him;  and,  behold,  if 
the  scall  be  spread  in  the  skin,  &c.]  If  he  found  this  single 
mark,  that  after  the  scall  had  been  at  a  stand  a  good  while, 
it  began  to  spread  much,  he  was  not  to  trouble  himself  for 
any  further  token,  by  seeking  for  the  yellow  hair,  (ver.  30.) 
but  immediately  declare  him  to  be  a  leper. 

Ver.  37.  But  if  the  scall  be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay,  &c.]  If 
after  this  the  scall  stopped  again,  and  made  no  further 
progress;  and  withal  there  was  a  black  hair  appeared  in  it 
(which  the  priest  could  not  find  before,  but  now  was  grown 
up  in  it),  he  was  to  take  it  for  an  evident  sign  that  the  man 
was  cured  of  his  leprosy.  For  the  hair  being  restored  to 
its  natural  colour,  was  a  certain  indication  that  the  blood 
was  cleansed  from  its  impurity. 

Ver.  38.  If  a  man  or  woman  have  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh 
bright  spots,  even  white  bright  spots.]  i.  e.  No  other  sign  of 
the  leprosy  but  only  this. 

Ver.  39.  Then  the  priest  shall  look;  and,  behold,  if  the 
bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish  white,  &c.] 
In  this  case  the  priest  was  to  observe,  whether  the  spots 
had  any  thing  of  a  cloudiness  in  them  ;  for  if  they  had,  it 
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was  not  a  leprosy :  if  they  were  perfectly  clear  and  bright, 
then  it  was. 

Ver.  40.  And  the  man  whose  hair  is  fallen  off  his  head.] 
i.  e.  From  the  hinder  part  of  it. 

Ver.  41.  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fallen  off  from  the 
part  of  his  head  towards  his  face,  &c.]  The  design  of  these 
two  verses  is,  to  instruct  the  priest  that  the  mere  falling  off 
the  hair  from  his  head,  which  made  him  bald,  either  behind 
or  before,  should  not  be  taken  to  be  a  sign  of  the  leprosy. 

Ver.  42,  43.  And  if  there  be  in  the  bald  head,  or  bald 
forehead,  a  white  reddish  sore,  &c.]  If  either  in  the  hinder 
or  forepart  of  a  b-.jld  head  there  appeared  a  white  sore  ex- 
ceeding bright  (as  it  should  be  translated),  like  that  which 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  skin,  (ver.  24.)  then,  as  it  here 
follows,  he  was  to  be  looked  on  as  a  leprous  man. 

Ver.  44.  The  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly  unclean.] 
As  unclean  as  any  of  the  forenamed  persons. 

His  plague  is  in  his  head.]  The  leprosy  appears  in  his 
head,  as  in  other  persons  it  appears  in  the  skin  of  their 
bodies. 

Ver.  45.  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is.]  Any  of 
the  forenamed  sort  of  leprosies. 

His  clothes  shall  be  rent.]  After  the  manner  of  mourners 
(as  some  take  it),  that  he  might  sensibly  declare  his  afflicted 
condition.  For  upon  any  sad  occasion,  they  were  wont  in 
those  countries  to  rend  their  clothes,  (Ezra  ix.  3.  5.  Job  ii. 
12.)  Others,  indeed,  think  this  was  intended  only  for  a  mark 
of  his  uncleanness :  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  serve 
to  both  ends. 

And  his  head  bare.]  This  was  another  token  of  mourning. 
But  the  Hebrew  writers  unanimously  translate  these  words 
quite  contrary  :  the  phrase  in  the  original  being,  his  head 
sJiall  be  free ;  i.  e.  say  they,  from  cutting  or  shaving : 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  he  should  let  his  hair  grow 
long.  This  also  was  a  sign  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  (See 
X.  6.) 

And  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip.]  Either  he 
was  to  cover  it  with  his  hand,  or  with  the  skirt  of  his  gar- 
ment, which  they  threw  over  their  heads,  when  they  were 
in  a  state  of  mourning.  Of  which  this  was  another  sign, 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  17.  22.)  as  it  was  also  of  shame,  (Mic.  iii.  7.) 
Some  will  have  all  these  to  be  marks  only  for  men  to  avoid 
them:  but  that  is  sufficiently  taken  care  of,  in  the  last 
words  of  this  verse. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  the  Hebrews  well  observe,  that 
none  were  bound  to  any  of  these  things,  who  were  shut  up 
on  suspicion  of  leprosy;  but  only  such  as  were  absolutely 
pronounced  to  be  leprous. 

And  shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean.]  Give  notice  to  passen- 
gers not  to  come  near  him,  by  crying  out  aloud,  so  that 
they  might  hear  him,  I  am  in  the  most  unclean  condition 
wherein  any  man  can  be.  Some  fancy  this  was  required, 
that  men  might  avoid  infection :  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  they  might  avoid  legal  pollutions  by  conversation  with 
them;  as  appears  by  the  next  verse.  Jeremiah  seems  to 
allude  to  this.  Lament,  iv.  15.  And  there  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  like  care  among  the  heathen,  to  give  notice 
of  any  place  which  was  unclean,  that  none  might  be  defiled 
by  it.  So  Servius  tells  us  upon  ^neid.  iv.  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  wont  to  sot  a  cypress-tree  (which  being  cut 
flown  could  not  grow  again)  before  the  door  of  a  dead 
man's  house,  "  Ne  quis  sacram  rem  facturus,  imprudens 


domum  praeteriret,"  lest  any  man,  who  was  going  to  perform 
sacred  offices,  should  unawares  pass  by  his  door. 

Ver.  46.  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him 
he  shall  be  defiled.]  Remain  in  that  desolate  state. 

He  is  unclean.]  Separate  from  company. 

He  shall  dwell  alone.]  2  Kings  xv.  5. 

Without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be.]  There  were 
three  camps  (as  the  Hebrews  commonly  observe);  that  of 
the  Divinity  (or  the  sanctuary),  that  of  the  Levites,  ancj 
that  of  the  Israelites :  out  of  all  which  a  leprous  man  was 
to  be  removed,  that  no  man  might  have  conversation  with 
him,  but  only  such  who  were  leprous  like  himself;  who  in 
aftertimes  were  shut  out  of  the  cities,  as  now  out  of  the 
camp,  (2  Kings  vii.  3.) 

Ver.  47.  The  garment  also  that  the  plague  of  leprosy  is 
in.]  This  is  a  matter  which  we  do  not  now  understand ; 
that  a  leprosy  should  not  only  cleave  to  a  garment  and  in- 
fect it,  but  appear  and  be  seen  in  it.  As,  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, Moses  speaks  also  of  a  leprosy  in  a  house,  (xiv.  34.) 
which  he  doth  not  mention  here,  because  they  had  no 
houses  in  the  wilderness,  but  dwelt  in  tents  covered  with 
skins,  and  such-like  things :  in  which,  as  well  as  in  garments, 
he  supposes  the  leprosy  will  be.  (See  xiv.  34.)  But  what 
kind  of  disease  this  was,  which  appeared  in  insensible 
things,  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  perhaps  might  then  un- 
derstand, but  we  now  are  ignorant,  as  P.  Cunaeus  speaks; 
"  Cujusmodi  id  vitium  in  rebus  inanimatis  fuerit,  Syri  for- 
tasse  et  vEgyptii  tunc  intellexerunt ;  nos  hercle  ignoramus," 
(lib.  ii.  de  Republ.  Hebraeor.  cap.  ult.)  And,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  Divine  stroke,  as  Moses  himself  sig- 
nifies, (xiv.  34.)  and  appears  not  only  from  the  place  above- 
mentioned,  (2  Kings  v.  7.  27.)  but  from  xv.  5.  of  the  same 
book.  And  so  the  Jews  have  always  understood  it,  parti- 
cularly Maimonides,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
(cap.  16.  sect.  9.)  saith,  "  that  this  change  in  garments  and 
houses  did  not  proceed  from  natural  causes,  but  was  a 
sign  and  a  miracle  in  Israel."  That  is,  an  extraordinary 
punishment  inflicted  by  God,  as  a  token  of  his  high  dis- 
pleasure. And  it  is  not  at  all  incredible  that  such  a  strange 
plague  should  then  infest  them,  which  is  not  now  known  in 
the  world ;  when  we  consider  what  unusual  diseases  there 
have  been  in  other  countries,  unknown  in  former  times ; 
which  afterwards  have  also  vanished,  and  are  now  to  be 
found  only  in  books.  Pliny  mentions  several  new  diseases, 
"  omni  priori  sevo  incognitos,"  unknown  to  all  ages  past; 
some  of  which  were  peculiar  to  some  provinces,  and 
touched  not  others.  Concerning  which  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  but  only  this :  "  Quid  hoc  esse  dicamus,  aut 
quas  Deorum  iras  ?"  What  shall  we  call  this?  or  from  what 
great  anger  of  the  gods  doth  it  proceed,  that  the  diseases 
which  already  certainly  infest  men's  bodies  (which  in  number 
are  above  three  hundred)  should  not  be  sufficient ;  but  new 
ones  are  still  to  be  feared?  (lib.  xxvi.  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  1.) 
He  looked,  that  is,  upon  these  strange  diseases  as  sent 
by  God,  when  men  had  highly  incurred  his  displeasure. 
The  last  century  was  famous  for  such  an  extraordinary 
plague  (as  Johannes  Wierus,  who  then  lived,  often  calls 
it),  when  the  scurvy,  which  was  confined  before  to  some 
northern  regions,  near  the  sea,  overran  the  Low  Countries, 
being  at  that  time  unknown  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  which  were  entirely  free  from  it.  (See  his  Ob- 
servationum  Medicarum,  lib.  i.  sect.  1.) 
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Ifliether  it  be  a  woollen  garment  or  a  linen.]  There  is  a 
great  dispute  among  the  Talinudists,  whether  garments 
made  of  camels'  hair  (which  they  call  the  tvool  of  camels) 
were  comprehended  under  these  words  or  not. 

Ver.  48.  Whether  it  be  in  the  warp  or  woof,  of  linen,  or 
o/woollen.l  In  the  inward  or  outward  part  of  it. 

Whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  thing  made  of  skin.]  They 
were  more  likely  to  be  infected  than  woollen  or  linen  gar- 
ments ;  because  they  had  been  psirt  of  the  body  of  living 
creatures. 

Ver.  49.  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish  or  reddish  in  the 
garments,  &c.]  There  seems  to  be  great  reason  in  what 
Maimonides  saith,  in  his  treatise  of  the  leprosy,  that  the  He- 
brew word  Jerairait  (which  is  made  by  the  doubling  of  the 
radical  letters)  should  be  interpreted  the  most  intense  green; 
such  as  is  in  the  wings  of  a  peacock  (as  he  speaks)  or  in 
the  leaves  of  a  palm-tree.  As  the  word  adamdam,  in  like 
manner,  signifies  the  highest  degree  of  another  colour,  viz, 
redness;  such  as  the  brightest  scarlet:  (see  ver.  19.)  And  if 
a  spot  of  these  colours  were  found  in  a  garment  or  skin,  as 
broad  as  a  bean,  it  was  a  sufiicient  ground  to  think  it  might 
be  the  leprosy ;  if  it  were  not  so  broad,  it  was  accounted 
clean. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy,  &c.]  It  was  justly  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  therefore  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  for 
his  judgment  to  be  passed  npon  it.  Who  was  to  make  a 
trial  what  it  would  prove,  by  shutting  up  that  garment  or 
skin  wheiein  the  spot  was  for  the  space  of  seven  days;  as 
is  directed  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  50.  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  the  plague,  &c.] 
If,  upon  his  inspection,  he  found  the  foreuamed  tokens,  he 
was  to  do  with  it  as  he  did  with  persons  who  were  under  a 
.suspicion  of  a  leprosy. 

Ver.  51.  If  tlie  plague  be  spread  in  tlie  garment,  &c.] 
There  were  three  certain  marks  (as  Maimonides  notes)  of 
the  leprosy  in  a  garment ;  the  extreme  greenness  or  red- 
ness of  the  spots  in  it ;  and  the  spreading  of  them  after  they 
were  first  discovered. 

Tlie  plague  is  a  fretting  leprosy.]  The  Hebrew  word  ma- 
mereth,  which  we  translate  fretting,  is  very  variously  ren- 
dered by  the  ancient  interpreters;  as  Bocharthath  observed 
in  his  Hierozoicon.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.  where,  from  the 
Arabic  tongue,  he  thinks  it  may  be  best  translated  an  ex- 
asperated or  irritated  leprosy:  that  is,  very  sharp  and 
pricking  (which  suits  well  with  our  translation),  eating 
into  the  garment  or  skin,  till  it  was  consumed.  Abarbinel 
translates  it  painful:  because  this  sort  of  leprosy  in  the 
body  of  a  man  was  full  of  anguish.  And  so  this  word  is 
used  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  24.  where  a  thorn  is  called  mamir; 
and  translated  by  us  a  grieving  thorn. 

Ver.  52.  He  sJiall  therefore  burn  that  garment, Sac]  It 
seems  this  leprosy  could  never  be  got  out  of  the  garment 
or  skin  wherein  it  was ;  which  therefore  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt,  as  never  likely  to  be  fit  for  use. 

Ver.  53,  54.  If  it  be  not  spread  in  the  garment,  &c.]  If 
the  spot  was  at  a  stay,  and  did  not  proceed  further,  then  the 
garment,  as  the  following  verse  directs,  was  to  be  washed, 
and  shut  up  for  seven  days;  in  which  time  it  appeared 
whether  the  impurity  were  quite  gone,  or  still  remained. 

Ver.  55.  If  the  plague  had  not  changed  its  colour.]  If 
wa.shing  had  not  altered  that  vicious  colour,  but  it  still  con- 
tinue J  very  red  or  green. 


And  the  plague  be  not  spread.]  Or,  though  it  be  nof 
spread;  yet  it  was  to  be  pronoimced  unclean,  and  adjudged 
to  be  burnt. 

It  is  fret  inward.]  Though  it  did  not  spread  in  breadth, 
yet  it  fretted  in  depth. 

Whether  it  be  bare  within  or  without.]  In  the  Hebrew 
the  words  are.  In  the  baldness  of  the  hinder  part,  or  in  its 
forepart :  which  seems  to  be  a  manner  of  speaking  taken 
from  ver.  42,  43.  where  he  treats  of  bald  heads.  And  the 
meaning  is,  whether  it  eat  into  the  right  side  of  the  garment 
(which  is  compared  to  the  forehead),  or  into  the  wrong  side 
(which  is  compared  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head),  making 
it  as  bare  as  a  bald  head  is,  when  there  is  not  a  hair 
left.  For  this  sort  of  leprosy  was  wont  to  eat  off  the  nap 
of  the  cloth,  and  make  it  threadbare. 

Ver.  56.  And  if  the  priest  look  ;  and,  behold,  the  plague  be 
somewhat  dark,  after  the  washing  of  it,  &c.]  If  it  had 
changed  its  colour,  from  very  green  or  red,  and  became 
duskish  (or,  as  Abarbinel  understands  it,  the  spot  was  con- 
tracted or  shrunk  up  in  the  washing ;  so  that  it  was  gone 
in  part,  if  not  in  whole),  then  the  priest  was  to  cut  out  that 
part  of  the  garment  where  the  spot  was;  there  being 
some  indication  that  the  whole  garment  might  not  be 
tainted. 

Ver.  57.  If  it  appear  still  in  the  garment,  &c.]  If,  after 
the  spot  was  out,  the  neighbouring  parts  appeared  to  have 
a  tincture  of  a  very  green  or  red  colour,  it  was  to  be  taken 
for  a  demonstration  that  there  was  a  spreading  leprosy  (as 
it  here  follows)  in  the  garment,  or  skin,  which  would  pro- 
ceed till  it  was  entirely  infected  with  it. 

Thou  shalt  burn  that  wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire.] 
Therefore,  the  leprosy  being  incurable,  there  was  no  other 
remedy  but  to  destroy  the  thing  wherein  it  was. 

Ver.  58.  And  the  garment,  either  warp  or  woof,  or  ivhat- 
soever  thing  of  skin  it  be,  which  thou  shalt  tvash,  if  the 
plague  be  departed  from  them,  &c.]  Whatsoever,  after 
washing,  had  no  appearance  of  such  spots,  as  are  here  be- 
forementioned  (ver.  49,  &c.)  remaining  in  it,  there  was  no 
further  trial  to  be  made  of  it,  but,  being  washed  a  second 
time,  it  was  to  be  accounted  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  common 


use. 


Ver.  59.  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a 
garment  of  woollen  or  linen,  &c.]  By  these  rules  the  priests 
were  to  judge  whether  garments  were  lawful  to  be  used  or 
not;  and  accordingly  to  determine:  as,  by  the  rules  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  chapter,  they  were  to  judge  and  pro- 
nounce whether  men  and  women  were  fit  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  company  with  others.  And  when  we  consider  how 
nice  and  diligent  many  nations  were,  and  still  are,  in  their 
washings,  after  any  sort  of  defilement,  it  it  no  wonder  (as 
Conradus  Pellicanus  here  glosses)  that  some  laws  of  clean- 
liness, even  about  their  garments,  were  prescribed  to  the 
Jews  ;  which  admonished  them  of  that  inward  purgation 
of  their  hearts  from  all  impure  affections,  about  which 
they  were  to  be  far  more  solicitous.  I  have  forborne  to  ap- 
ply what  is  here  said  of  the  leprosy,  in  tliis  chapter,  to  the 
various  degrees  of  pollutions  that  are  in  men's  minds ;  be- 
cause that  would  have  made  this  book  too  large ;  and  it  is 
done  already  by  a  great  number  of  commentators,  both 
xnodern  and  ancient ;  particularly  among  the  latter,  by  Pro- 
copius  Gazaeus,  and  Hesychius  Presb.  Ilierosolymorum, 
who  sometimes  have  done  it  very  ingeniously. 
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Ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  All 
that  is  said  before,  concerning  the  rules  whereby  they  were 
to  discern  the  leprosy  from  the  like  diseases,  were  given 
unto  Aaron  as  well  as  unto  Moses,  (xlii.  1.)  For  Aaron 
and  his  posterity  were  constituted  the  judges  of  such  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  had  need  to  be  well  studied  and  versed. 
But  the  way  and  manner  of  cleansing  a  leper  is  delivered 
only  to  Moses,  to  be  by  him  given  unto  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  who  were  to  depend  on  him  as  God's  great  minister, 
and  their  instructor  in  all  religious  rites. 

Ver.  2.  Tliis  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of 
his  cleansing.]  The  manner  and  means  which  God  hath  or- 
dained of  purifying  a  leper  (as  Maimonides  expounds  it), 
and  restoring  him  to  the  communion  of  God's  people. 

He  shall  be  brought  unto  the  priest.]  Not  to  the  house  of 
the  priest ;  for  he  was  to  go  out  to  the  gate  of  the  camp 
(as  appears  by  the  next  verse),  and  thither  the  leper  was  to 
be  brought  to  him.  But  these  words  seem  to  import  the 
leper  was  first  to  come  towards  the  camp  (unto  some  place 
which  the  priest,  it  is  likely,  appointed),  and  then  th.e  priest, 
having  notice  of  it,  was  to  go  out  and  look  upon  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp,]  To 
the  place  where  the  leper  was,  (xiii.  46.) 

And  the  priest  shall  look.]  Diligently  examine  in  what 
condition  the  leper  is,  by  the  rules  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going chapter. 

And,  behold,  if  the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper.] 
The  priest,  no  doubt,  had  been  informed,  before  he  went 
to  make  the  inspection,  that  there  were  good  grounds  to 
believe  the  man  was  freed  from  his  leprosy. 

Ver.  4.  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take  for  him, 
&c.]  That  some  of  his  friends,  or  such  as  he  ordered, 
should  provide  what  follows  for  his  purification. 

Two  birds  alive,  that  are  clean.]  The  margin  of  our 
Bibles  translates  it  two  sparrows :  and  they  who  take  the 
word  in  this  sense  have  some  pretty  conceits  about  it. 
Particularly  this:  that  it  signifies  him  who  lately  sat 
alone,  like  a  •solitary  sparrow  on  the  houso-top  (as  the 
Psalmist  speaks),  to  be  now  admitted  into  the  society  of 
others  again.  But  Ongejn  takes  these  birds  to  have  been 
Jiens,  (and  so  Scaliger  shews  out  of  Nicander,  that  the 
Greek  word  errpovSroc  anciently  signilied;  Exerc.  230.)  and 
the  LXX.  better  translate  it,  Bio  ipvtSrta,  two  little  birds, 
of  any  sort  whatsoever,  provided  they  were  clean,  i.  e.  law- 
ful to  be  eaten,  as  the  Vulgar  truly  interprets  it.  For  to  re- 
strain it  to  sparrows  had  been  very  absurd,  whether  they 
had  been  clean  birds  or  unclean ;  because  it  had  been  in 
vain  to  say  a  clean  sparrow,  when  the  whole  species  were 
so  by  the  law;  and  more  unaccountable  to  require  a  clean 
sparrow,  if  all  had  been  unlawful,  as  Bochart  rightly  ob- 
serves, lib.  i.  Hieroz.  cap.  22.  par.  ii. 

Grotius  takes  this  to  have  been  the  Awpov,  or  gift,  which 
is  mentioned  Matt.  viii.  4.  which  was  presented  by  the 
leper  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing;  rather  than  those  men- 
tioned ver.  10.  of  this  chapter.  But  I  can  sec  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  gift  or  present  in  these  birds,  which  were 
not  to  be  ofiiered  at  the  altar. 

And  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop.]  Why  his  puri- 
fication was  to  be  made  by  these  things,  Maimonides  saith 


he  could  never  understand,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.47.) 
But  Abarbinel  adventures  to  guess  at  the  reason,  and  ima- 
gines that  these  four  things,  the  living  birds,  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop,  signified  the  leper  to  be  cured  of 
the  four  evils  under  which  he  had  laboured;  in  his  flesh, 
his  humours,  his  colour,  and  smell,  which  were  represented 
by  the  four  things  beforementioned ;  and  were  now  all 
become  sound  and  good.  For  the  living  birds,  he  thinks, 
were  a  sign  that  his  dead  flesh  was  restored  to  vigour  and 
life  again.  And  the  cedar-wood,  which  is  not  easily  cor- 
rupted, denoted  the  putrefaction  was  cured  which  the  le- 
prosy had  made  in  the  humours  of  his  body.  The  scarlet 
thread,  or  wool,  was  an  indication  of  his  good  complexion 
restored  to  him :  for  this  is  a  bright  and  grateful  colour,  as 
the  leprosy  was  livid  and  loathsome ;  signifying  (saith  he) 
his  blood  was  purified,  which  made  a  lively  colour  return 
into  his  countenance.  And  lastly,  the  hyssop,  which  in 
that  country  was  a  very  odoriferous  plant,  signified  the 
nastiness  and  stench  of  that  disease  was  gone.  Whatso- 
ever any  one  may  judge  of  this  account  of  these  things,  I 
think  it  is  very  plain,. that  the  Jews  being  possessed  with 
a  great  detestation  of  the  filthiness  of  the  leper,  it  was  ne- 
cessary (as  Pellicanus  observes)  that  they  should  be  as 
strongly  persuaded,  by  a  great  many  prolix,  laborious,  and 
public  ceremonies  used  for  men's  purification  from  it,  that 
they  were  fit  for  their  society  again. 

I  omit  the  moral  reasons  which  are  given  by  R.  Levi 
Barzelonita,  (Prascept.'clxxiii.)  for  the  use  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  things ;  and  the  mystical  significations  of  these,  and 
all  the  following  rites  of  purification:  which  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious  Bochartus  hath  drawn  out  in  near 
twenty  particulars,  (Hierozoicon.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the 
birds  be  killed.]  Not  as  a  sacrifice;  for  that  could  be  made 
no  where  but  at  the  altar ;  whereas  this  was  without  the 
camp,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sanctuary;  and  there- 
fore was  used  only  as  a  rite  of  cleansing.   (See  ver.  49.) 

In  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water.]  There  seems 
to  be  a  transposition  (as  is  very  usual)  in  these  words ; 
the  sense  being,  over  an  earthen  vessel,  that  hath  running, 
i.  e.  spring  water  in  it.  For  so  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  in  the 
place  beibrenamed,  describes  this  ceremony:  "  The  priest 
takes  a  new  earthen  vessel,  and  pours  into  it  living  water, 
till  it  be  a  quarter  full:"  which  was  the  measure,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  scribes.  Who  say,  also,  that 
the  best  and  fattest  of  the  two  birds  was  killed  over  the 
water,  and  the  blood  pressed  out  so  long,  that  the  water 
was  discoloured  with  it;  and  then  he  digged  a  hole,  and 
buried  the  dead  bird  before  the  leper. 

Ver.  6.  As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and  the 
cedar-wood,  and  the  scarlet-wool,  &c.]  He  took  a  stick  of 
cedar-wood  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  describes  this  rite, 
and  Maimonides  saith  the  same),  which  was  a  cubit  long; 
emd  tying  the  bird  to  it,  with  its  tail  uppermost,  together 
with  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  of  a  handful  long,  and  as  much 
scarlet- wool  as  weighed  a  shekel ;  he  then  dipped  the  bird's 
tail  and  wings,  with  the  hyssop  and  scarlet-wool,  in  the 
water  tinctured  with  the  blood  of  the  other  bird. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed  from  his  leprosy.]  R.  Levi  will  have  it,  that  he 
sprinkled  the  back  of  his  hand,  towards  the  top  of  it,  with 
this  water  and  blood. 
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Seven  times.}  In  token  of  a  perfect  parification.  (See 
iv.  17.) 

And  shall  pronounce  him  clean.']  So  as  to  let  him  come 
into  the  camp  (from  whence  he  had  been  excluded),  as^  in 
aftertimes,  into  the  city. 

And  shall  let  the  living  bird  loose  into  tlie  open  field.]  The 
manner  of  doing  it  (as  the  same  R.  Levi  relates)  was,  the 
priest,  going  into  the  city,  threw  the  bird  over  the  walls 
towards  the  wilderness ;  the  intention  of  which'  was,  to 
shew  that  the  leper  was  restored  to  a  free  conversation 
with  all  his  neighbours,  as  the  bird  was  with  the  rest  of 
its  kind.    (See  ver.  53.) 

Ver.  8.  And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  wash  his 
clothes.]  He  was  to  do  this,  and  what  follows,  before  he 
could  be  admitted  into  the  camp. 

And  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and  wash  himself  in  water.] 
i.  e.  Wash  his  whole  body.  AH  which  contributed  to  clean- 
liness. 

And  after  that  lie  shall  come  into  the  camp.]  But  not 
enter  into  his  own  habitation ;  as  appears  by  the  words 
following. 

And  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent  seven  days.]  They  lived 
in  tents  while  they  remained  in  the  wilderness,  which  every 
man  had  apart,  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  Unto  which 
a  leper  was  not  restored  immediately  after  his  admission 
into  the  camp ;  for  fear  there  should  be  any  undiscemed 
remainder  of  his  disease,  whereby  his  wife  and  children 
might  be  endangered.  For  which  reason  he  might  not  lay 
with  his  wife,  till  seven  days  were  over. 

Ver.  9.  But  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  shave  all  his  hair 
off  his  head,  &c.]  This  may  be  thought  to  have  been  the 
time  appointed  for  the  shaving  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verse :  but  R.  Levi,  and  other  Hebrew  doctors,  under- 
stand it  of  a  second  shaving  at  the  seven  days'  end,  that 
they  might  be  assured  nothing  of  the  leprosy  remained. 

Even  all  his  hair  lie  shall  sliave  off-]  Under  his  arm-holes, 
and  in  other  places  of  the  body  where  it  uses  to  grow :  as 
well  as  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  his  beard,  and  his  eye- 
brows. 

And  he  shall  wash  his  clothes.]  This  seems  to  be  a  second 
washing,  after  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  seven  days.  And 
the  Hebrew  doctors  note,  that  the  killing  of  the  bird,  the 
shaving  and  the  sprinkling,  were  all  to  be  done  in  the  day- 
time ;  the  rest  might  be  done  either  by  day  or  by  night. 

Also  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  in  water.]  His  whole  body. 
For  which  end  such  a  measure  is  prescribed  by  the  He- 
brew tradition,  as  would  cover  it  entirely. 

And  he  shall  be  clean.]  So  as  to  be  not  only  restored  to 
his  tent,  but  admitted  to  go  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  oflFer  the  sacrifices  appointed  (in  the  follow- 
ing part  of  this  chapter)  for  his  complete  purification.  Till 
which  time  he  was  called  Mechussar  Kapparah,  one  that 
needed  expiation;  and  was  not  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
holy  things. 

Ver.  10.  And  on  the  eighth  day.]  If  we  may  believe  the 
Hebrew  tradition,  he  washed  himself  again  on  this  day, 
in  the  court  of  the  women ;  where  there  was  a  room,  called 
tlie  chamber  of  the  lepers,  provided  for  that  purpose.  So 
Maimonides.  Which  great  caution  was  imitated  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  would  not  receive  great  sinners 
into  their  communion  again,  till  they  had  made  a  long  trial 
of  the  truth  of  their  repentance. 


He  shall  take  two  he-lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe- 
lamb  without  blemish.]  There  w<ere  three  kinds  of  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  upon  this  occasion ;  viz.  a  trespass-offering,  a 
sin-offering,  and  a  burnt-offering :  for  which  these  three 
lambs  were  to  be  provided. 

Of  the  first  year.]  Such  were  all  the  lambs  to  be,  both 
male  and  female. 

And  three  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour  for  a  meat-offering.] 
To  each  of  these  sacrifices  there  was  a  meat-offering  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour,  i.e.  an  omer.  (SeeExod.  xvi.  ;i6.)  Which  is  a  thing 
unusual :  for  we  read  of  no  meat-oflerings  ordered  (in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  this  book,  which  treat  of  them) 
to  accompany  either  trespass-offerings  or  sin-offerings.  But 
there  were  peculiar  rites  belonging  to  the  cleansing  of  a 
leper,  different  from  the  common  usages,  to  make  him  sen- 
sible how  great  a  mercy  he  had  received  from  God,  who 
alone  could  cure  this  disease  which  his  hand  had  in- 
flicted. 

Mingled  with  oil.]  As  the  manner  was  in  meat-offerings. 
(See  chap.  ii.  1.) 

And  one  log  of  oil.]  Which  served  to  another  purpose, 
mentioned  ver.  15, 16.  of  this  chapter.  And  oil  being  of  a 
healing  virtue,  may  be  thought  to  denote  the  perfect  health 
and  soundness  to  which  the  leper  was  now  restored ;  as 
the  fragrancy  of  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  happiness  he 
now  enjoyed. 

A  log  was  the  smallest  measure  among  the  Jews,  con- 
taining about  half  a  pint  of  our  meeisure,  as  a  very  learned 
prelate  of  our  own  (Dr.  Cumberland)  hath  computed  in 
his  Scripture  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  86. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  priest  that  maketh  him  clean.]  Who 
perforraeth  this  office  of  declaring  the  leper  perfectly 
clean. 

Shall  present  the  man  that  is  to  be  made  clean,  and  those 
things,  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door,  &c.]  He  set  the  man  in 
the  first  place  at  the  east  gate  of  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
(which  in  aftertimes  was  called  the  gate  of  Nicanor),  with 
his  face  towards  the  sanctuary.  For  here  all  those  who 
needed  expiation  stood  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  them  to 
enter  into  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  until  the  expiation 
was  made.  So  Maimonides  observes  in  his  treatise  called 
Mechussare  Kapparah,  sect.  4. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  priest  sliall  take  one  he-lamb,  and  offer 
him.]  Next  he  was  to  bring  one  of  the  Iambs  to  the  same 
place,  and  present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  is  directed  in  the 
end  of  the  verse ;  for  that  is  meant  here  by  offering  him, 
the  slaying  of  him  following  in  the  next  verse. 

For  a  trespass-offering.]  After  the  manner  that  the  tres- 
pass-offerings were  ofi"ered,  (of  which  see  chap,  vii.)  that 
he  might  beg  pardon  orf'God  (as  Abarbinel  understands  it) 
for  such  sins  as  he  had  ignorantly  committed. 

And  the  log  of  oil.]  Which  was  presented  at  the  same 
time  with  the  lamb. 

And  wave  them.]  Both  the  lamb  and  the  log  of  oil. 

For  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.]  Which  was  done 
by  waving  them  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  and  turning  to- 
wards all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  as  was  noted  be- 
fore. But  Maimonides  saith,  this  was  waved  towards  the 
east :  and  if  he  waved  them  both  together,  or  separated 
one  from  the  other,  the  lamb  first,  and  afterward  the  log  of 
oil,  it  made  no  difference. 
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Ver.  13.  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb.]  The  lamb  was 
brought,  saith  the  same  author  in  the  forenamed  treatise, 
to  the  door  of  the  court  where  the  leprous  man  stood,  who 
stretched  out  his  hands  into  the  court  and  laid  them  upon 
his  sacrifice :  after  which  it  was  killed,  as  is  here  directed. 

In  the  place  where  he  shall  kill  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
burnt-offering.}  See  vi.  25. 

In  the  holy  place.]  In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  (chap.  i.  11.)  which 
was  a  place  more  holy  than  the  entrance,  or  east  end  of 
the  court,  where  the  peace-offerings  were  to  be  killed,  (see 
iii.  2.) 

For  as  the  sin-offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass- 
offering.]  See  vii.  7.  Both  of  them  were  to  be  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  court  of  God's  house ;  and,  therefore, 
were  equally  holy. 

It  is  most  holy.]  See  ii.  3. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
trespass-offering.]  There  stood  two  priests,  as  Maimonides 
represents  it,  (in  his  treatise  beforementioned,  sect.  4.) 
ready  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  lamb :  one,  in  a  holy 
vessel,  with  which  he  sprinkled  the  altar ;  the  other,  in  his 
right  hand,  which  he  poured  into  his  left :  and  then  with 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  put  it  upon  the  right  ear. 
See.  of  him  that  was  to  be  cleansed. 

And  the  priest  shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.]  The  priest 
standing  within  the  court  at  the  entrance  of  it,  and  the  man 
standing  still  without,  the  man  thrust  his  head  within  the 
gate,  and  the  priest  put  some  of  the  blood  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  upon  the  tip  of  his  right  ear.    After  which,  the 
man  stretched  out  his  right  arm,  and  the  priest  put  some 
oi  the  same  blood  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand ;  and 
next,  his  right  leg,  on  the  great  toe  of  which  he  likewise 
put  some  more  blood.      Thus  Maimonides  in  the  same 
place.    Where  he  saith,  if  the  priest  had  put  the  blood 
upon  the  left  ear,  thumb,  or  toe,  all  had  been  of  no  eflect. 
And  he  adds,  (sect.  6.)  that  the  blood  was  put  upon  half 
of  the  flap  of  his  ear,  and  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
top  of  his  thumb  and  great  toe,  for  if  he  put  it  on  the 
sides  or  beneath  it  was  inefiectual.    Which  is  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  because  there  was  no  natural  eflicacy 
in  these  things  to  cleanse  a  leper ;  but  it  depended  wholly 
upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  which  was  punctually 
therefore  to  be  observed ;  that,  by  the  exact  performance 
of  all  these  ceremonial  signs  (as  Pellicanus  speaks)  in  the 
face  of  the  church,  all  men  might  be  satisfied  that  he  was 
perfectly  purified ;  and  he  might  be  publicly  authorized  to 
associate  himself  with  the  rest  of  God's  people,  and  be  no 
longer  abominated  by  them  for  his  impurity.      For  the 
signification  of  these  ceremonies  some  think  to  have  been, 
that  he  was  restored  to  free  communion  with  God,  and  with 
man.    (See  Exod.  xxix.  20.)    And  Abarbinel  looks  upon 
them  as  a  signification  also,  that  the  leprosy  began  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  (which  are  less  fleshy  and  fat),  and  were 
now,  therefore,  particularly  declared  clean.    But  whatever 
the  intention  of  them  was,  there  was  a  just  and  wise  reason, 
no  doubt,  for  them ;  though  at  this  distance  from  those 
ages,  countries,  and  customs,  &c.  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  it. 
Ver.  15.  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  log  of  oil, 


and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left  hand.]  Or,  as 
Maimonides  saith,  he  might  pour  some  of  it  into  the  left  hand 
of  the  other  priest,  who  sprinkled  the  blood  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger  in  the 
oil,  &c.]  The  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  as  the  same 
Hebrew  doctor  observes. 

And  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven  times 
before  the  Lord.]  At  every  sprinkling  ho  dipped  his  finger 
in  the  oil,  and  directed  it  towards  the  most  holy  place,  where 
God  dwelt:  though,  if  it  were  not  exactly  directed  to  it,  the 
same  doctor  saith,  the  sprinkling  was  good. 

Ver.  17.  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  hand  shall 
the  priest  put  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  &c.]  Then  the 
priest  returned  to  the  man  who  was  to  be  cleansed,  upon 
the  tip  of  whose  ear,  and  thumb,  and  toe,  he  had  put  the 
blood  of  the  trespass-ofiering,  and  put  some  of  this  oil 
upon  that  blood.  Which  seems  to  have  been  a  token  of 
forgiveness  by  the  blood,  and  of  healing  by  the  oil. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the  priest's 
hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed.] 
Which  one  thing,  if  it  were  omitted,  the  leper  was  not 
cleansed.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  log  of  oil,  which  was  not 
all  poured  into  his  hand,  but  only  some  of  it,  (ver.  15.)  that 
was  distributed  to  the  priests  (as  the  same  Maimonides 
observes),  who  alone  might  eat  it  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  they  did  other  holy  things.  But  none  might  taste 
of  it  before  the  sprinkling,  and  other  things  beforemen- 
tioned, were  performed.  If  any  man  did  he  was  beaten;  as 
he  was  who  ate  the  holy  things  before  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood.  For  that  was  a  great  profaneness  for  any  person 
to  take  his  portion  before  God  had  that  which  belonged 
unto  him. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  Mm  before  the 
Lord.]  This  seems  to  suppose  that  the  leprosy  was  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  for  some  sin,  which  by  this  sacrifice  was 
taken  away.  But  the  word  make  atonement  doth  not  always 
signify  the  taking  away  sin;  but  sometimes  merely  making 
a  thing  fit  for  holy  uses.  Thus  Moses  is  said  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix.  36,  37.  (See  there.) 
And  in  the  same  sense  may  an  atonement  be  said  to  be 
made  for  the  leper  by  this  sacrifice ;  which  restored  him  to 
be  made  partaker  of  the  holy  things  oflered  at  the  altar. 
(See  below,  ver.  68.) 

Ver.  19.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin-offering.]  The 
other  he-lamb,  mentioned  ver.  10.  which  was  to  be  ofliered 
after  the  manner  of  the  sin-ofl'ering  for  such  ofiences  (as 
Abarbinel  understands  it)  as  he  knew  he  had  committed. 

And  make  an  atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed.] 
His  atonement  was  begun  by  the  trespass-offering,  (ver.  18.) 
and  was  advanced  by  this  ;  which,  Abarbinel  thinks,  was 
added,  to  make  men  more  cautious  how  they  contracted 
any  sort  of  impurity,  which  would  put  them  to  great 
charges,  before  they  were  purged  from  it.  For  he  could 
find  no  other  reason,  he  saith,  for  the  like  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  by  him  that  had  an  issue,  or  had  meddled  with 
a  menstruous  woman,  or  had  been  defiled  by  the  dead,  or 
tasted  swine's  flesh,  or  any  creeping  thing. 

And  afterward  he  shall  kill  the  burnt-offering.]  This  be- 
ing a  present  to  God  himself,  was  not  accepted,  till,  by 
the  other  offerings  for  trespass  and  sin,  the  man  was  puri- 
fied. And  this  I  take  to  be  properly  the  AtJpov,  or  gift, 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  viii.  4. 
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Ver.  20.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt-offering  and 
the  meat-offeriiKj  upon  the  altar.]  There  were  so  many 
ofTcrings  made,  to  shew  the  greatness  of  his  uncleanness, 
and  now  his  perfect  cure.  We  read  of  no  meat-offering 
made  with  the  two  former  sacrifices;  but  the  three  tenth- 
deals  of  fine  flour  (mentioned  ver.  10.)  seem  to  signify,  every 
one  of  these  sacrifices,  the  trespass-offering,  the  sin-offering, 
and  the  burnt-offering,  had  its  proportion  of  a  tenth-deal  of 
flour  offered  with  it.  But  if  we  think  the  whole  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  burnt-offering,  yet  it  was  the  same  thing 
to  the  leper,  whose  cleansing  cost  him  as  dear  one  way  as 
the  other.  Only  by  understanding  it  thus,  the  priest,  per- 
haps, had  a  greater  reward  for  his  pains ;  if  we  suppose  he 
only  burnt  a  handful  upon  the  altar  (as  the  manner  was  in 
these  ofierings),  and  had  all  the  rest  to  his  own  use.  (See 
chap.  ii.  ver.  2, 3.) 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  he 
shall  be  clean.]  By  this,  his  atonement  was  completed ; 
and  he  was  made  so  perfectly  clean,  as  to  be  admitted  to 
be  partaker  of  the  altar,  when  peace-offerings  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

By  this  very  long  process,  through  so  many  different 
rites,  and  for  so  many  days,  before  men  could  be  purified 
from  a  legal  defilement  in  their  bodies,  was  a  plain  instruc- 
tion to  all  persons  of  good  sense,  how  much  more  diflicult 
it  would  prove  to  cleanse  their  souls  from  those  moral  im- 
purities whicli  they  contracted  by  long  habits  of  sin :  and 
what  great  pains  must  be  taken  both  by  the  sinners  them- 
selves, and  by  God's  ministers,  to  root  them  out;  and  with 
what  repeated  prayers  the  mercy  of  God  towards  them 
was  to  be  implored,  of  which  they  ought  not  hastily  to 
presume. 

Ver.  21.  And  if  he  be  poor,  and  cannot  get  so  much.]  The 
Divine  Goodness  always  made  a  merciful  provision  that 
his  service  should  not  be  burdensome  to  men ;  and  there- 
fore took  care  the  poor  should  not  be  charged  with  too 
costly  sacrifices,  and  yet  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them  as 
much  as  the  rich.    (See  i.  14. 17.  v.  11,  &c.) 

He  shall  take.]  After  he  had  undergone  ^11  the  purga- 
tions beforementioned,  from  the  fourth  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter to  the  tenth,  which  continued  for  seven  days  together: 
for  though  his  poverty  excused  him  from  such  chargeable 
sacrifices,  as  others  of  greater  ability  were  to  offer,  yet  he 
was  to  be  at  all  the  trouble  and  pains  that  others  took  for 
their  purification  ;  there  being  not  one  of  the  rites  before 
prescribed  which  is  omitted  in  the  following  verses,  only 
they  were  less  expensive. 

One  lamb  for  a  trespass- offering.]  It  is  not  determined 
whether  it  should  be  a  he-lamb  or  a  ewe-lamb;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  left  indifferent,  for  the  greater  ease  of  his  po- 
verty; only  it  was  to  be  of  the^rsf  year,  and  without  ble- 
mish, as  is  prescribed  ver.  10. 

To  be  waved.].  According  to  the  directions  given  ver.  12. 

To  make  an  atonement  for  him.]  Which  was  effected  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  a  more  valuable  sacrifice;  when  it  was 
the  best  he  had  to  offer. 

And  one  tenth-deal  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil.]  In- 
stead of  three  tenth-deals,  which  the  richer  sort  were  to 
offer,  (ver.  10.)  But  if  a  poor  man  had  vowed  he  would 
offer  all  that  is  prescribed  in  that  verse,  in  case  God  would 
be  pleased  to  cure  him,  he  vyas  bound  thereby  (as  Mai- 
inonides  says  in  thp  forcnamed  treatise),  and  this  smaller 


sacrifice  would  not  serve  for  hi^  cleansing ;  but,  by  the  help 
of  his  friends  or  neighbours,  he  was  to  procure  all  that 
he  had  vowed. 

And  a  log  of  oil.]  This  is  the  same  quantity,  the  better 
sort  were  to  offer ;  for  oil  was  not  dear  in  this  country. 

Ver.  22.  And  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons.J 
Instead  of  the  other  two  lambs,  required  of  those  who 
could  provide  them,  (ver.  10.) 

Such  as  he  is  able  to  get.]  The  best  he  could  procure  : 
but  the  meanest  would  be  accepted,  if  he  could  get  no  better. 

And  the  one  shall  be  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  a  burnt- 
offering.]  Neither  of  which  was  to  be  omitted,  though  the 
things  offered  were  but  mean :  (see  i.  14.  v.  11.)  it  being 
necessary  he  should  perform  all  religious  services,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.  And  I  think  the  observation  of  Conr. 
Pellicanus  is  not  absurd,  that,  though  there  was  an  ex- 
change made  of  two  lambs  for  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  in  consideration  of  a  man's  poverty ;  yet 
no  person  whatsoever,. whether  rich  or  poor,  could  be 
cleansed  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  lamb :  which  may  well 
be  looked  upon  as  the  figure  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
alone  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth  day.]  This 
plainly  suggests,  that  this  poor  man  had  done  all  that  was 
prescribed  on  the  seven  days  foregoing,  as  well  as  the  rich. 

For  his  cleansing  unto  the  priest,  unto  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation,  &c.]  See  ver.  10, 11,  &c.  where 
all  that  follows  here,  unto  ver.  33.  is  explained :  there  being 
the  same  rites  prescribed,  and  in  the  same  words,  about  a 
poor  man,  which  were  used  for  the  cleansing  of  the  rich. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of  the  tres- 
pass-offering.] See  ver.  12. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  shall  kill  the  lamb.]  See  ver.  13. 

And  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering, 
and  put  it  upon  the  tip,  &c.]  See  this  explained,  ver,  14. 

Ver.  26.  And  thepriest  shall  pour  of  the  oil  into  the  palm 
of  his  own  left  hand.]  See  ver.  15.  It  is  not  said  either 
there  or  here  how  much,  but  only  some  of  the  oil  (as  it  is 
there  translated),  that  is,  as  much  as  the  priest  thought 
would  be  sufiicient. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his  right  fin- 
ger, &c.]  According  to  the  directions  given  before,  ver.  16. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his 
hand  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  &c.]  See  ver.  17. 

Upon  the  place  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering.]  It 
being  not  said  here,  upon  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering, 
(as  the  words  are  ver.  17.)  but  upon  the  place  of  tlie  blood; 
the  Jews  infer  from  thence,  that  if  the  blood  laid  upon  the 
tip  of  the  ear,  thumb,  or  toe,  were  by  any  means  wiped  off, 
it  was  sufficient  to  lay  the  oil  in  the  very  place  where  the 
blood  had  been.  So  Maimonides,  in  the  forenamed  trea- 
tise, concerning  those  that  wanted  expiation,  sect.  5.  But 
that  which  he  there  adds  is  very  unreasonable ;  that  if  a 
man  wanted  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  or  the  great  toe 
of  his  right  foot,  or  the  lap  of  his  right  ear,  he  could  never 
be  purified  from  his  uncleanness.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  God  would  make  his  cleansing  impossible, 
who  was  maimed  or  defective  in  any  of  these  parts :  which 
had  been  to  add  one  misery  to  another.  Therefore,  in  this 
case,  the  blood  and  the  oil  might  be  put  upon  the  parts  next 
to  these. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the  priest's  hand, 
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he  shall  put  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  Si^cJ] 
See  ver.  18. 

Ver.  30.  And  he  shall  offer  the  one  of  the  turtle-doves,  or 
of  the  young  pigeons,  such  as  he  can  get.]  i.  e.  The  best  that 
he  is  able  to  procure. 

Ver.  31.  Even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get,']  He  repeats  it 
again,  that  the  man  might  not  be  troubled  if  he  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  very  best,  provided  he  did  his  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  best  that  his  estate  could  reach. 

The  one  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, &c.]  See  ver,  19,  20. 

Ver.  32.  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of 
leprosy.]  Wlio  was  shut  out  of  the  camp,  because  of  the 
leprosy,  which  formerly  appeared  in  him. 

Whose  hand  is  not  able  to  get  that  which  pertaineth  to  his 
cleansing.]  Who  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  procure  what  is 
prescribed  to  those  that  are  able  to  make  such  offerings  as 
are  beforementioned,  (ver.  10,  &c.)  for  their  reception  into 
the  congregation  again,  when  they  are  found  to  be  free  from 
their  leprosy. 

But  here  Maimonides  puts  this  case :  suppose  a  man, 
having  brought  the  offering  of  the  poor,  suddenly  becomes 
rich ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  having  brought  a  rich  man's  offer- 
ing, immediately  becomes  poor,  what  is  to  be  done  1  He 
answers ;  if  this  happen  before  the  sacrifice  be  finished,  he 
is  to  proceed  according  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  when 
his  sin-offering  was  offered :  that  is,  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a 
rich  man,  viz.  another  lamb,  if  he  was  then  rich ;  or  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  poor  man,  if  he  was  then  poor. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying.]  Now  he  again  speaks  to  them  both  con- 
junctly, (which  he  did  not  ver.  1.)  as  he  had  done  xiii.  1. 
because  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  peculiarly  concerned  to 
judge  concerning  the  leprosy  in  houses  as  well  as  in  their 
inhabitants. 

Ver.  34.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.]  This 
seems  to  import  that  the  leprosy  did  not  infect  their  habita- 
tions, till  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  When  some 
of  the  rabbins  say,  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  observes. 
Precept,  clxxvii.)  that  God  sent  this  plague  for  the  good 
of  the  Israelites,  into  certain  houses,  that  they  being  pulled 
down,  the  treasure  which  the  Amorites  had  hidden  there 
might  be  discovered.  But  this  looks  like  one  of  their 
dreams,  who  are  not  willing  to  think  themselves  at  any 
time  out  of  the  favour  of  God. 

Which  I  give  you  for  your  possession.]  From  these  words 
(and  those  in  the  conclusion  of  this  verse,  where  Canaan 
is  called  the  land  of  their  possession),  Moses  bar  Nachman 
draws  a  better  conclusion;  that  the  leprosy  was  a  Divine 
stroke  in  this  country,  and  no  where  else ;  because  it  was 
«  holy  land,  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites  by  God,  who 
dwelt  here  himself,  and  punished  great  offences  against  his 
Divine  majesty  with  this  sore  disease ;  whereby  he  ba- 
nished them  from  his  presence,  till  they  amended. 

And  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  a  house,  &c.]  These 
words  seem  to  be  a  good  ground  to  think,  that  this  plague 
was  a  supernatural  stroke:  not  like  the  contagion  which 
now  adheres  to  the  house  and  clothes  of  those  who  have 
the  pestilence,  llius  Abarbinel  understands  it  when  he 
saith,  I  put  the  plague,  it  shews  the  thing  was  "  not  na- 
tural, but  proceeded  from  the  special  providence  and  plea- 
sure of  the  blessed  God."    And  so  the  author  of  Sepher 
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Cosri:  (par.  ii.  .sect.  58.)  "  God  inflicted  this  plague  of  le- 
prosy upon  houses  and  garments,  as  a  punishment  for 
lesser  sins ;  and  when  men  continued  still  to  multiply 
transgressions,  then  it  invaded  their  bodies."  So  that  it 
began  in  the  houses,  which  were  not  infected  by  the  inha- 
bitants, but  the  inhabitants  by  the  houses.  And  Maimo- 
nides will  have  this  to  have  been  the  punishment  of  an  evil 
tongue,  i.  e.  of  detraction  and  calumny ;  which  began  in 
the  walls  of  his  house,  and  went  no  further,  but  vanished, 
if  he  repented  of  his  sin.  But  if  he  persisted  in  his  rebel- 
lious courses,  it  proceeded  to  his  household-stuff:  and  if 
he  still  went  on,  it  invaded  his  garments,  and  at  last  his 
body,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  47.)  The  very  same  is 
quoted  by  Muscatus,  out  of  Midrash  Ruth,  to  this  sense  : 
"  That  God  is  so  very  merciful,  as  not  at  first  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment on  men's  bodies,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Job ; 
whose  goods  were  first  destroyed,  and  then  his  children, 
before  his  body  was  touched:  and  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
itself,  whose  vines  and  fig-treeS  God  smote,  and  then  their 
cattle,  before  he  killed  their  first-born.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  plague  of  leprosy  first  invaded  a  man's  habitation ; 
though  not  the  whole  house,  but  some  stones  only,  in  the 
beginning  of  it.  Then  it  spread  all  over,  till  the  house  was 
pulled  down.  From  thence  it  went  to  men's  garments ; 
and,  if  they  did  not  amend,  to  their  bodies;  till  in  the  issue 
they  were  shut  out  of  the  camp,  from  the  company  of  their 
brethren."  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  explains  it  after  the  same 
manner,  in  the  place  beforementioned.  And  Abarbinel 
thinks  the  end  and  intention  of  this  miracle  (as  he  calls  it) 
"  to  be  a  caution  and  admonition  from  God,  that  the  man 
might  be  converted  from  his  sins :  as  if  the  stone  in  the 
wall  had  cried  out,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  answered 
it,  (as  Habakkuk  speaks,  ii.  11.)  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
saying,  '  Turn  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  O  Israel :  behold, 
the  plague  is  come  into  thy  house ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  be 
converted,  it  shall  abide  upon  thee  and  on  thy  children.' " 
And  tliis  he  saith  is  the  opinion  of  their  rabbins. 

In  a  house.]  They  had  no  houses  till  they  came  into 
Canaan  ;  but  dwelt  in  tents. 

Of  the  land  of  your  possession.]  The  Jews  were  so  fond 
of  Jerusalem,  that  they  have  excepted  it  from  this  plague ; 
because,  saith  the  forenamed  R.  Levi,  Jerusalem  was  not 
divided  among  the  tribes  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  their  possession.  This  he  had 
out  of  the  Gemara  of  Bava  kama,  where  this  is  reckoned 
among  the  ten  privileges  of  the  holy  city ;  that  it  was  not 
defiled  with  the  plague  of  leprosy.  (See  Con.  L'Empereur's 
annotations  on  Bava  kama,  cap.  7.  sect.  7.) 

Ver.  35.  And  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and  tell 
the  priest,  &c.]  As  soon  as  any  inhabitant  (for  he  is  meant 
by  him  that  owneth  the  house)  had  a  suspicion  that  this 
plague  was  in  his  dwelling,  he  was  bound  to  give  notice 
of  it  to  the  priest ;  or  else  was  in  danger  to  incur  a  further 
punishment. 

Ver.  3G.  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that  they  etipty 
the  house.]  Of  all  the  household-stuft':  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants also  should  go  out  of  it. 

Before  the  priest  go  into  it  to  see  the  plague.]  To  see  whe- 
ther that  which  the  man  suspected  was  the  plague  or  not. 

That  all  that  is  in  the  house  be  not  made  unclean.]  Till 
the  priest  had  given  his  judgment,  all  things  in  the  house 
were  accounted  clean :  as  till  a  man  was  pronounced  by 
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bim  to  hare  a  leprosy,  nobody  was  bound  to  avoid  his 
company. 

And  afterward  the  priest  shall  go  in  to  see  the  house.'} 
When  it  was  cleared  of  every  thing  that  might  hinder  his 
exact  inspection. 

Ver.  87.  And,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.2  They  were  principally  to  be  searched,  together 
with  the  pavement,  and  the  roof;  where  this  plague  ap- 
peared. 

With  hollow  strakes.]  There  was  the  same  kind  of  mark 
of  a  leprosy  in  a  house,  that  there  was  of  it  in  the  body  of 
a  man :  for  if  a  spot  was  deeper  than  the  skin  of  the  flesh, 
(xiii.  3.)  it  was  a  bad  token :  in  like  manner,  when  there 
were  hollow  or  depressed  strakes  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  (or, 
as  it  is  in  the  latter  end  of  this  verse,  in  sight  lower  than  the 
wall  J,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  leprosy,  which  began  to  corrode 
and  eat  into  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word  schickharuroth,  which  signifies  something  that  lies 
deep,  and  is  sunk  into  the  place  where  it  is.  For  that  is  a 
more  probable  derivation  of  the  word,  from  schakah,  than 
that  of  Forsterus,  who  derives  it  from  schakar,  which  signi- 
fies false.  And  so  the  LXX.  translate  it  by  the  Greek  word 
KotXaSac,  signifying  the  leprosy  had  so  eaten  into  the  stones, 
as  to  have  pitted  them  (as  we  speak  in  our  language),  i.  e. 
made  a  cavity  in  them.  Which  the  Jews  justly  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  very  extraordinary ;  a  miraculous  effect  (as  Mai- 
monides  calls  it)  of  the  Divine  hand. 

Greenish  or  reddish.']  Which  was  the  mark  of  a  leprosy 
in  a  garment,  (xiii.  49.) 
1  Ver.  38.  Then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house,  to  the 
door  of  the  house.]  Where  he  was  to  stay  till  he  had  seen 
the  house  shut  up,  that  none  might  go  into  it,  and  thereby 
be  endangered  to  be  defiled. 

And  shut  it  up  seven  days.]  In  which  time  he  might  be 
able  to  make  a  certain  judgment,  whether  it  was  the  le- 
prosy or  not.  (See  xiii.  4.)  For  the  plague  would  sooner 
appear  when  the  house  was  not  inhabited. 

Ver.  3J).  And  the  priest  shall  come  again  the  seventh  day, 
and  shall  look.]  Make  a  new  inspection,  as  he  did  when  a 
man  or  a  garment  were  suspected  to  have  the  leprosy, 
(xiii.  6.  51.) 

And,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.]  This  was  a  bad  sign  in  a  man's  body  or  garment, 
(xiii.  5.  61.) 

Ver.  40.  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that  they  take 
away  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  is.]  As  far  as  it  was 
spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house ;  which  it  seems  were  ge- 
nerally made  of  stone,  when  they  came  to  Canaan.  Meaner 
houses,  the  Jews  say,  were  not  infected  with  the  leprosy : 
nor  a  habitation  called  a  house  (as  their  doctors  affirm) 
unless  it  had  four  walls  of  four  cubits  high,  built  of  stones 
and  timber,  (ver.  45.) 

And  they  shall  cast  them  into  an  unclean  place,  icithout 
the  city.]  Where  they  threw  their  dung  and  all  manner  of 
filth."  For  such  places  there  were  without  their  cities ;  as 
there  were  others  where  no  manner  of  filth  might  be 
thrown;  which  were  called  clean  places.    (See  iv.  12.) 

Ver.  41.  And  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped  within 
round  about,  &c.]  All  the  rest  of  the  walls,  where  no  spots 
afe  yet  appeared,  were  to  be  scraped  ;  that  if  any  of  the  con- 
tagion stuck  to  them,  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  the 
spreading  of  it  prevented.    For  which  end  these  scrapings 


were  also  thrown  out  into  the  «ame  unclean  place  where 
the  stones  were  laid. 

Ver.  42.  Atid  they  shall  take  other  stones,  and  put  them 
in  the  place  of  those  stones.]  Put  fresh  untainted  stones  in 
the  room  of  the  other  which  were  taken  out  of  the  walls. 

And  he  sludl  take  other  mortar,  and  plaster  the  house.] 
Command  them  to  lay  fresh  plaster  all  over  the  walls, 
where  they  were  scraped. 

Ver.  43.  And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and  break  out  in 
the  house,  &c.  after  he  had  taken  away  the  stones,  &c.]  If 
after  all  the  forementioned  care  (of  putting  in  new  stones, 
scraping,  and  new  plastering  the  walls)  the  same  marks  ap- 
peared again,  which  are  mentioned  ver.  37.  the  house  was  to 
be  pulled  down,  as  it  is  directed  in  the  next  verse  but  one. 

Ver.  44.  Then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look.]  Upon  no- 
tice given  him ;  or,  perhaps,  he  was  bound  to  come  after  a 
certain  time,  and  examine  the  state  of  it. 

And,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  a 
spreading  leprosy.]  Of  the  same  nature  with  that  in  a  gar- 
ment, which  could  not  be  stopped.  (See  xiii.  51.) 

It  is  unclean.]  Incapable  to  be  cleansed  from  the  le- 
prosy, and  therefore  (as  it  follows)  to  be  demolished. 

Ver.  45.  And  he  shall  break  down  the  house,  the  stones  of 
it,  and  the  tvnber  thereof,  and  all  tlie  mortar  of  the  house.] 
This  was  a  damage  to  the  owner,  but  it  was  to  prevent  a 
greater  unto  him,  and  unto  others :  and  was  not  done  till 
there  was  no  remedy.  For  if  he  had  hearkened  to  the 
stones  that  cried  out  of  the  wall  (as  Abarbinel  speaks),  say- 
ing. Repent,  and  amend,  &c.  (which  was  the  meaning  of  the 
plague)  the  infection  would  have  spread  no  further.  (See 
ver.  34.)  The  same  author  fancies,  that  this  plague  in  their 
houses  was  an  emblem  of  the  idolatry  they  would  exercise 
there,  when  they  came  into  Canaan :  and  that  the  pulling 
down  of  their  houses,  was  a  sign  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  itself,  because  of  their  iniquities.  This  seems  to 
be  something  forced:  but  we  may  not  unfitly  look  upon 
this  manner  of  proceeding  with  their  houses,  when  they 
were  infected  (some  of  the  stones  whereof  were  taken  out, 
&c.  before  all  was  pulled  down),  as  a  representation  of 
God's  proceedings  with  them,  when  they  rebelled  against 
him  :  for,  first,  some  of  them  were  removed ;  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  by  degrees,  very  much  impaired,  before  they 
were  all  carried  captive  out  of  their  own  land. 

And  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out  of  the  city,. into  an  un- 
clean  place.]  Order  them  to  be  carried  to  the  place,  where 
the  stones  and  the  scrapings  of  the  house,  mentioned  ver. 
40,  41.  were  thrown.  Which  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
a  figure  of  their  being  carried  away  for  their  wickedness 
into  heathen  countries,  which  in  Scripture  are  called  un- 
clean lands.  Such  the  land  of  Canaan  was  before  they  came 
into  it,  (Ezra  ix.  11.)  and  such  were  all  people  uncircum- 
cised,  (Isa.  lii.  1.) 

Ver.  46.  Moreover,  he  that  goeth  into  the  house  all  the 
while  tliat  it  is  shut  up,  &c.]  If  he  did  but  enter  within  the 
door  of  the  house,  while  it  remained  imder  a  suspicion  of 
being  defiled,  he  contracted  a  defilement  himself,  under 
which  he  lay  till  night.  Which  strict  care  to  keep  the 
Israelites  free  from  all  such  pollutions,  is  an  admonish- 
ment to  us  (as  Conradus  Pellicauus  well  notes)  to  avoid  all 
suspected  places  and  company :  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  apostle,  "  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." 

Ver.  47.  And  he  that  lieth  in  tlie  house  shall  wash  his 


CHAP.  XIV.] 

clothes.}  It  sufficed  for  the  cleansing  of  him  that  only  en- 
tered into  such  a  house,  but  made  no  stay  there,  to  be  se- 
parated for  a  short  time  from  society :  but  he  that  lay  there 
all  night,  was  to  do  more  for  his  purification;  being  in  more 
danger  to  bring  away  the  infection,  if  there  were  any. 

Atid  he  that  eateth  in  the  house  shall  wash  his  clothes.]  He 
that  made  a  meal  there  was  also  exposed  to  danger,  and 
therefore  was  bound  to  wash  his  clothes  (which  were  very 
apt  to  catch  the  infection),  though  he  did  not  stay  so  long 
as  to  lie  there. 

Ver.  48.  If  the  plague  had  not  spread  in  the  house,  after 
it  was  plastered,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  the  house 
clean.]  Just  as  it  was  in  the  leprosy  in  men's  bodies,  or 
garments,  (xiii.  6.  53.) 

Because  the  plague  is  healed.]  A  stop  being  put  to  its 
progress,  it  was  a  sign  the  house  was  free  from  the  plague, 
of  which  it  was  suspected. 

Ver.  49.  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse  the  house  two  birds, 
and  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop.]  The  very  same 
rites  are  used  for  the  cleansing  of  a  house,  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  cleansing  of  man,  (ver.  4.)  And  the  reason 
of  it  was,  as  Abarbinel  well  conjectures,  to  denote  that 
the  house  was  smitten  for  the  man's  sake ;  who  was  to  look 
upon  himself  as  saved  and  preserved  by  the  Divine  mercy. 
It  is  not  said  here,  indeed,  that  these  two  birds  should  be 
alive  and  clean,  (as  is  directed  ver.  4.^  but  that  is  necessa- 
rily understood;  for  he  is  ordered  immediately  to  kill  one 
of  the  birds,  and  let  the  other  fly  away  (as  in  the  former 
case),  and  nothing  unclean  could  be  of  eflfect  to  cleanse  a 
man  from  uncleanness. 

Ver.  51.  And  he  shall  take  the  cedar-wood,  and  the  hys- 
sop. Sac]  This  whole  verse  is  explained  before,  ver.  6. 
which  dilfers  not  from  this  in  any  thing ;  but  only  that  the 
living  bird  is  there  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  and  here  in 
the  last :  and  in  this  verse  is  more  distinctly  declared,  that 
all  these  things  should  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  slain 
bird,  and  in  the  running  water. 

Ver.  52.  And  he  shall  cleanse  the  house  with  the  blood  of 
the  bird,  &c.]  There  is  nothing  to  be  observed  here,  more 
than  before,  but  only  this,  that  the  house  is  said  to  be 
cleansed  by  the  living  bird,  as  well  as  by  the  blood  of  that 
which  was  slain :  its  flying  away  being  a  declaration  the 
house  was  free  for  any  man's  habitation.  Thus  the  scape- 
goat, which  was  let  run  into  the  wilderness,  took  away  the 
sins  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  goat  offered  at  the  altar. 
(See  xvi.  5) 

Ver.  53.  And  he  shall  let  go  the  living  bird  out  of  the  city 
into  the  open  field.]  This  justifies  what  the  Jewish  doctors 
say  upon  ver.  7.  (See  there.) 

And  make  an  atonement  for  the  Aouse.]  An  atonement 
was  made  for  the  house,  no  otherway  than  for  the  altar,  (see 
upon  ver.  18.)  by  cleansing  it  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  any 
man  to  dwell  in  it. 

And  it  shall  be  clean.]  The  owner  (who  was  commanded 
to  forsake  the  house,  ver.  36.)  or  any  one  else,  might  re- 
turn to  it,  and  inhabit  it,  as  before  it  was  suspected  to  have 
the  plague  in  it. 

Ver.  54.  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of  plagues,  and  le- 
prosy, and  scall.]  The  rule  whereby  to  judge  and  to  cleanse 
all  leprosies  in  the  bodies  of  men ;  and  that  leprosy  in  the 
head  or  the  beard,  called  a  scall,  (xiii.  30—38.) 
Ver.  65,  56.  And  for  the  leprosy  of  a  garment,  and  of  a 
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house,  and  for  a  raising,  &c.]  The  foregoing  verse  and 
these  two,  are  a  recapitulation  of  the  laws  delivered  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  and  in  this. 

Ver.  57.  To  teach  when  it  is  unclean,  and  when  it  is  clean.] 
To  guide  the  priest  in  judgment  when  to  pronounce  a  man, 
a  garment,  or  a  house,  infected  with  the  leprosy;  or  when 
to  declare  them  free  from  it. 

This  is  the  law  of  leprosy.]  Here  is  a  conclusion  of  what 
belongs  to  this  matter.  Which  profane  minds,  who  love 
to  disparage  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  admire  no  ancient 
authors  but  such  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Plautus,  (to  use 
the  words  of  Pellicanus  upon  ver.  39.)  may  deride  as  un- 
worthy to  be  made  a  part  of  a  Divine  law.  But  men  better 
disposed  may  discern  herein  the  great  goodness  of  God  to 
the  Israelites,  whom  he  had  adopted  for  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple, in  taking  care  to  give  them  precepts  about  all  manner 
of  things,  which  were  many  ways  profitable  both  for  the 
regulating  their  manners  and  preserving  their  health ;  and 
accustoming  them  to  an  exact  obedience  to  him  in  every 
thing.  And  who  doth  not  see  that  by  these  external  rites 
and  ceremonies  he  admonishes  us  to  keep  pure  consciences, 
void  of  oflience  both  towards  God  and  men,  in  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  rules  of  our  most  holy  religion  1 

CHAP.  XV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron, 
saying.]  For  Aaron  was  particularly  concerned  to  see 
these  laws  observed,  as  well  as  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  Moses,  it  is  likely,  first  delivered  these  laws  to 
them,  in  the  presence  of  Aaron ;  who  afterward  instructed 
and  exhorted  them  to  the  observance  of  them. 

When  any  man  hath  a  running  issue.]  He  speaks  of  that 
disease  which  physicians  call  a  gonorrhoea:  which  com- 
monly proceeded  from  an  ill  course  of  life,  and  had  in 
those  countries  a  great  virulency  in  it.  If  it  proceeded 
merely  from  some  strain  in  the  back,  by  carrying  too  great 
a  burden,  or  by  violent  leaping,  (and  several  other  natural 
causes,  which  Maimonides  enumerates  in  his  Mechuss. 
Kapparah,  cap.  2.)  the  man  was  not  defiled  with  it,  nor  con- 
cerned in  this  law.  And  therefore  the  causes  from  whence 
it  proceeded  were  diligently  to  be  considered,  as  Maimo- 
nides there  admonishes;  which  might  be  discerned  by 
such  efifects,  as  made  it  a  very  nasty  and  offensive  disease 
in  those  hot  countries,  as  it  is  sometimes  here  in  these 
colder  climates. 

Out  of  his  flesh.]  The  -word  flesh  signifies  the  secret  parts, 
as  it  doth  Gen.  vi.  10.  xvii.  13.  Ezek.  xvi.  26.  and  other 
places. 

Because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean.]  Upon  that  account 
alone  he  was  to  be  kept  from  the  sanctuary,  and  separate^ 
from  company.  (See  ver.  31.) 

Ver.  3.  And  this  shall  be  his  uncleanness  in  his  issue.] 
The  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  it. 

Whether  the  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped 
from  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness.]  Whether  there  were  a 
continued  distillation  of  the  corrupt  matter,  or  it  was  so 
coagulated  as  to  stop  in  the  passage :  either  way,  it  made 
the  man  unclean. 

Be  stoppedfrom  his  issue.]  Rather,  with  his  issue  ;  as  the 
Hebrew  words  will  bear. 
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Ver.  4.  Every  bed  whereon  he  lieth  that  hath  the  issue  is 
tmclean :  and  every  thing  whereon  he  sitteth,  &c.]  This  and 
the  following  verses  unto  ver.  13.  are  a  demonstration  that 
this  disease  made  a  man  legally  unclean  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree: being  so  oflensive,  that  not  only  every  thing  he 
touched  became  unclean,  but  whosoever  touched  such  things 
was  made  unclean  also.  There  is  little  in  them  that  needs 
any  explication ;  the  only  difficulty  was,  to  know  whether 
a  man  laboured  under  this  disease.  Which  was  not  wholly 
left  unto  his  conscience  to  determine;  but  his  counte- 
nance discovered  it :  the  continual  flux  making  a  great  al- 
teration in  the  whole  habit  of  his  body.  For  virulent  gonor- 
rhoeas sometimes  last  several  years  (as  Tho.  Bartholinus 
saith,  he  knew  one  that  had  it  ten  years,  and  was  reduced 
to  skin  and  bone),  being  frequently  accompanied  with  in- 
flammations and  ulcers  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  from 
which  the  filthy  humour  flows,  (Bartholin.  Hist.  Anatom. 
Cent.  ii.  Hist,  xxxvi.) 

Ver.  5.  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed.}  Upon  which 
he  hath  lain. 

Shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water;  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even.]  AVhich  was  the  law  in  other 
cases,  when  men  had  touched  an  unclean  thing,  (xi.  23.) 

Ver.  G.  And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing  whereon  he  sat 
that  hath  the  issue.]  Though  he  did  but  just  sit  down,  and 
did  it  ignorantly;  presently  rising  up  again  as  soon  as  he 
knew  his  error;  he  became  defiled,  and  might  not  go  to 
the  sanctuary  till  he  was  purified,  by  washing  his  clothes 
and  himself  in  water. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh  of  him  that  Jialh 
the  issue.]  That  is,  any  part  of  his  body. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  he  that  hath  tlie  issue  spit  upon  him  that 
is  clean,  &c.]  By  the  same  reason,  if  he  blowed  his  nose 
upon  him  it  defiled  him. 

Then  he  shall  wash  his  clothes.]  i.  e.  The  man  upon  whom 
the  spittle  fell. 

Ver.  9.  And  what  saddle  soever  he  rideth  upon,  &c.]  By 
the  same  reason  that  the  seat  he  sat  upon  was  defiled, 
(ver.  4.) 

Ver.  10.  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that  was 
under  him,  &c.]  Either  the  saddle,  or  any  thing  else  that 
was  under  him  when  he  rode. 

And  he  that  beareth  any  of  those  things,  &c.]  Removeth 
them  from  one  place  to  another ;  though  it  be  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  way,  that  others  may  not  be  defiled  by  them  un- 
awares. 

Ver.  11.  And  whomsoever  he  toucheth  that  hath  the  issue 
(and  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in  water)  he  shall  wash,  &c.] 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  these  words  (hath  not 
washed  his  hands  in  water)  belong  to  him  that  had  the 
issue,  or  to  him  that  his  hands  touched.  Most  understand 
it  of  the  former,  that  if  the  man  who  had  an  issue  touched 
any  other  man,  and  had  not  first  washed  his  hands,  that 
man  whom  he  touched  should  be  defiled.  But  the  Syriac 
takes  it  to  refer  to  the  man  that  was  touched  by  him,  who, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  wash  his  hands  with  water,  was 
to  be  cleansed  after  a  more  laborious  manner,  by  washing 
his  clothes,  and  bathing  himself  in  water.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  washing  of  his  hands  could  cleanse  him  ;  when 
the  man  that  had  the  issue  touched,  perhaps,  some  other 
part  of  his  body. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  vessel  of  earth  that  he  toucheth,  which 


hath  the  isstie,  sJtall  be  broken^fkc]  That  it  might  not  be 
employed  hereafter  to  any  use.    (See  xi.  33.  vi.  18.) 

And  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in  ivafer.]  Such 
vessels  were  not  broken,  but  only  well  washed,  because 
they  were  not  .so  easily  made  as  the  other,  and  were  of 
more  value.  There  are  so  many  washings  prescribed  here, 
and  on  other  occasions,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
there  were  not  only  at  Jeru.salem,  and  in  all  other  cities, 
but  in  every  village,  several  bathing-places  contri>ed  for 
these  legal  purifications,  that  men  miglit,  without  much 
labour,  be  capable  to  fulfil  these  precepts.  And  one  can- 
not but  think  that  such  frequent  washings  were  enjoined, 
to  admonish  them  how  carefully  they  ought  to  preserve 
purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  he  that  hath  an  issue  is  cleansed  of  his 
issue.]  It  having  ceased  for  some  time. 

Then  he  shall  number  to  himself  seven  days  for  his  cleans- 
ing.] That  there  might  be  sufiicient  proof  made  whether 
the  issue  was  stopped  ;  that  is,  he  was  really  cured. 

And  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh.]  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  seventh  day. 

In  running  water.]  i.  e.  Spring-water  (as  we  speak), 
which  was  most  pure.  River- water  was  the  same,  which 
comes  from  springs. 

And  shall  be  clean.]  So  that  he  might  keep  company 
with  his  neighbours,  but  not  have  communion  with  God  at 
the  sanctuary,  till  after  the  following  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed :  for,  if  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  after  his  washing, 
the  flux  returned  again,  all  this  labour  was  lost,  and  ho 
was  to  stay  seven  days  more,  as  Maimonides  observes  in 
his  treatise  on  this  subject,  cap.  3. 

Ver.  14.  And  on  the  eighth  day.^  If  he  continued  free 
from  the  flux,  after  his  washing  on  the  seventh  day,  in  the 
evening. 

He  shall  take  to  him  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pi- 
geons.] These  were  the  sacrifices  appointed  for  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  who  were  not  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  a 
Iamb,  or  other  sacrifices  of  the  flock  or  herd,  (v.  7.  xii.  8.) 
And  perhaps  the  great  trouble  the  man  had  endured,  and 
given  others,  while  he  laboured  under  this  disease,  might 
be  considered  so  far  as  to  put  him  to  as  little  charge  as 
might  be  for  his  purification. 

And  come  before  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.]  But  not  into  the  court  of  the  Israel- 
ites, till  his  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  them,  the  one  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering.]  As  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  leper,  (xiv.  31.)  who  was  bound  also  to  offer  a 
trespass-ofl'ering  of  greater  value. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before 
the  Lord,  for  his  issue.]  Perfectly  restore  him  to  partake 
of  holy  things,  of  w  hich  he  was  debarred  while  he  had  his 
issue.  And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  ol)serve,  that  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  legal  [defilements  depended  upon  tlie  seat 
or  place  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  (as  the  author  of  Sepher 
Cosri  speaks,  par.  iii.  sect.  49.)  whose  presence  there  made 
their  country  be  called  the  holy  land,  and  was  the  ground 
of  all  these  injunctions  about  cleanliness:  to  which,  he 
thinks,  they  have  no  obligations  at  this  day,  now  that  they 
live  in  an  unclean  land  (i.  e.  among  us  gentiles),  and  want 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty  among  them.  ^ 

Ver.  l(j.  And  if  any  man's  seed  of  copulation.]  Though 
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the  holy  writers  speak  very  plainly  of  some  things,  that  we 
think  it  not  so  modest  to  name  in  that  manner ;  yet  it  is 
observable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  things  of  the  same 
nature,  they  use  circumlocutions  to  express  them,  which 
we  stick  not  to  speak  of  in  blunter  words.  As  when  they 
say,  the  water  of  the  feet,  meaning  urine ;  and  call  going 
to  stool,  uncovering  of  the  feet ;  which  shews  that  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  vast  difference  of  times  and  places,  which 
makes  that  language  seem  uncivil  to  us,  that  was  not  so  to 
them ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  made  them  very  cautious  in 
their  expressions,  where  we  think  it  unnecessary. 

Go  out  from  him.']  Involuntarily;  in  his  sleep,  or  other- 
wise, which  the  Hebrews  call  keri,  i.  e.  accidental. 

Then  he  shall  wash  all  his  flesh  with  water,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even.]  This  was  one  of  the  smallest  legal 
pollutions,  from  which  they  were  soon  cleansed  without 
any  sacrifice ;  and  which  some  of  them  think  did  not  oblige 
them  to  wash,  unless  they  intended  to  go  to  the  sanctuary. 
But  though  that  opinion  be  not  true,  yet  this  rite  had  such  a 
respect  to  the  sanctuary,  that  now  they  have  none,  they  do 
not  think  themselves  bound  to  use  it  on  such  occasions. 

Ver.  17.  And  every  garment,  and  every  skin,  &c.]  These 
things  were  made  so  unclean  by  such  accidents,  that  they 
might  not  be  used  the  next  day,  nor  till  they  were  washed. 

Ver.  18.  The  woman  also  with  tvkom  man  shall  lie  with 
seed  of  copulation.}  It  is  no  wonder  the  holy  writers  sjjeak 
so  plainly  of  these  matters,  being  men  of  great  simplicity, 
free  from  all  wantonness,  commonly  far  advanced  in  years ; 
among  whom  marriage  and  a  numerous  issue  were  ac- 
counted the  greatest  blessings,  and  therefore  coveted  by 
all,  and  renounced  by  none. 

They  shall  both  bathe  themselves  in  water,  &c.]  There  is 
no  sort  of  pollution  in  the  act  of  marriage,  which  is  of  God's 
own  institution,  but  what  this  law  made :  and  the  law  made 
it,  as  Theodoret  thinks,  that  the  trouble  of  such  constant 
purification  after  it,  might  preserve  them  from  the  immo- 
derate use  of  it.  So  those  words  of  his  signify,  KtAeust 
KaOalpea^at,  «va  KtoXvy  rijc  trvvovatag  to  (Tvvt)(ig,  ri  Trep}  Trjv 
KCL^aprrtv  affxoXfa,  (Quaest.  XX.  in  Levit.) 

Ver.  19.  And  if  a  womtin  have  an  issue,  and  her  issue  in 
her  flesh  be  blood.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  run  much 
clearer ;  and  a  woman  when  she  shall  have  an  issue  of  blood, 
and  her  issue  be  in  her  flesh.  The  latter  part  of  which  are 
added,  to  distinguish  this  from  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or 
from  the  hemorrhoids  (which  did  not  pollute  any  body); 
for  the  word  flesh  here  signifies,  as  it  doth  ver.  2. 

She  shall  be  put  apart  seven  days.]  From  her  husband, 
and  from  the  sanctuary :  to  which  these  sorts  of  unclean- 
ness  have  a  peculiar  respect,  as  I  before  noted.  And 
Maimonides  here,  not  unfitly,  observes,  that  whereas  the 
Zabii  accounted  a  man  polluted  if  he  did  but  speak  with  a 
menstruous  woman,  or  if  the  wind,  which  came  from  the 
quarter  where  she  was,  blew  upon  him ;  God  only  required 
her  not  to  meddle  with  holy  things,  nor  to  approach  to  the 
sanctuary.  Otherwise  she  might  eat  all  manner  of  common 
meat,  and  perform  all  domestic  ofiices  for  her  husband,  as 
formerly;  only  not  lie  with  him  while  .she  remained  in  this 
condition.   So  he  explains  this.  More  Nev.  par.  iii.  cap.  47. 

And  whosoever  toucheth  her  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even.]  If  they  were  grown  persons,  as  Menochius  well  ob- 
serves ;  for  infants  were  excepted  from  this  pollution,  by 
their  age  and  the  necessities  of  nature.     The  same  is  ob- 


served by  Maimonides,  in  the  chapter  forenamed ;  that  the 
more  frequent  any  of  these  uncleannesses  were,  the  greater 
and  longer  purifications  were  required.  As  touching  of  a 
dead  body,  especially  of  friends  and  neighbours,  being  the 
most  usual,  it  could  not  be  cleansed  but  by  the  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (which  were  not  easily  had),  and  not  till 
seven  days  were  passed.  In  like  manner,  fluxes  and  men- 
struous pollutions,  because  they  oftener  happened,  and 
were  more  grievous  than  touching  the  imclean,  those  there- 
fore that  laboured  under  them,  had  need  of  seven  days'  pu- 
rification ;  but  they  that  touched  them,  of  one  day  only,  be- 
fore they  became  clean. 

Ver.  20.  And  every  thing  that  she  lieth  upon  in  her  sepa- 
ration shall  be  unclean,  &c.]  The  very  same  sort  of  un- 
cleanness  was  contracted  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing, 
ver.  4,  &c.  For  if  we  believe  some  authors,  it  might  not 
only  be  properly  called  her  sickness;  but  such  an  one  as 
had  some  infection  in  it  (at  least  something  offensive)  in 
those  hot  countries.  (See  Pliny,  lib.vii.5.  andlib.xxviii.2.) 

Ver.  21.  And  whatsoever  toucheth  her  bed,  &c.]  This  and 
the  two  following  verses  contain  the  very  same  prohibition 
in  this  case,  which  were  given  in  the  other.  (See  ver.  5, 6,  &c . ) 

Ver.  24.  If  a  man  lie  with  her  at  all.]  i.  e.  Unwittingly, 
not  knowing  in  what  condition  she  was :  for  if  he  did  it 
kno^vingly,  both  of  them  were  liable  to  be  cut  off,  (xx.  18.) 

He  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.]  As  having  contracted 
one  of  the  greatest  sorts  of  uncleanness,  (ver.  19.)  For 
though  this  flux  was  natural  and  beneficial,  and  therefore 
could  have  no  sort  of  uncleanness  in  it  but  what  was  made 
by  this  law :  yet  there  was  a  great  reason  for  the  keeping 
men  from  the  company  of  women  in  this  condition,  if  lepro- 
sies, and  such-like  diseases,  were  thereby  propagated,  as 
Theodoret  says  some  think ;  $a<T(  yap  rivte,  ek  t^c  roiavTrjg 
avva<pilaq,  koi  Xw^riv  kclI  \iwgav  atroytwaa^ai,  &C.  Espe- 
cially since  they  were  so  libidinous  a  people  (as  he  de- 
scribes them,  in  words  of  a  very  bad  signification),  that  it 
was  highly  necessary  to  lay  such  restraints  upon  them; 
and  to  make  even  involuntary  pollutions  very  penal,  that 
they  might  learn  on  TroXXaT  juaXXov  tvaytj  tKot/ata,  that  all 
wilful  uncleannesses  were  far  more  detestable. 

Ver.  25.  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of  blood  many 
days  out  of  the  time  of  her  separation,  &c.]  As  before  he 
spoke  of  the  natural  course  of  the  blood,  so  here  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  which  Procopius  Gazaeus  calls  malum  immedicabile, 
an  incurable  evil.  So  it  sometimes  proved,  as  appears  by 
the  story  of  the  woman  in  the  gospel,  whose  case  this  was, 
(Matt.  ix.  20.) 

All  the  days  of  the  issue  of  her  uncleanness  shall  be  as  the 
days  of  her  separation.]  She  was  to  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  woman  mentioned  ver.  19.  who  was  put  apart 
seven  days ;  i.  e.  as  long  as  her  uncleanness  lasted.  Which 
made  the  case  of  those  that  laboured  under  this  infirmity 
very  lamentable,  because  it  continued  in  some  many  years. 

Ver.  26.  Every  bed  whereon  she  lieth  all  the  days  of  her 
issue  shall  be  unto  her  as  the  bed  of  her  separation,  &c.] 
Like  the  bed  and  the  seat  of  her  mentioned  ver.  20. 

Ver.  27.  And  whosoever  toucheth  these  things  shall  be  un- 
clean, &c.]  As  in  the  case  forementioned  ver.  21. 

Ver.  28.  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her  issue.]  Cured  of 
her  disease. 

Then  shall  she  number  to  herself  seven  days.]  For  a  trial 
whether  it  was  a  perfect  cure  or  not. 
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After  that.^  If  there  were  no  return  of  the  flux. 
She  shall  be  clean.]  So  as  to  be  restored  to  common  con- 
versation :  bat  not  to  the  sanctuary,  till  the  following  obla- 
tions were  made. 

Ver.  2J).  And  on  the  eighth  day  she  shall  take  unto  her 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons,  &c.]  The  same  sacrifices 
which  were  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  cured 
of  an  issue,  (ver.  14.)  And  this  relates  only  to  the  extra- 
ordinary flux,  out  of  or  beyond  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
(ver.  35.)  for  it  would  have  been  too  burdensome  unto  some 
persons,  if  they  had  been  bound  to  ofier  thus  once  a  month. 
Ver.  30.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  her 
before  the  Lord,  &c.]  See  ver.  15. 

Ver.  31.  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  uncleanness.]  Take  care  that  they  separate  them- 
selves ;  by  instructing  them,  when  they  are  under  any  of 
the  forenamed  impurities,  to  observe  the  directions  now 
given.  Thus  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  understand 
these  words. 

That  they  die  not  in  their  uncleanness.']  Lest  I  punish 
them  with  death,  if  they  approach  unto  my  sanctuary,  hav- 
ing any  of  the  forementioned  uncleannesses  upon  them. 

When  they  defile  my  tabernacle  that  is  among  them.']  This 
shews  what  is  meant  by  separation  and  putting  apart  in 
the  foregoing  verses :  which  was  principally  from  the  taber- 
nacle where  God  dwelt.  Out  of  respect  to  which,  and  to 
preserve  their  due  regard  to  it  (that  is,  to  God  himself),  all 
these  cautions  were  given,  as  I  observed  before,  ver.  15. 
of  this  chapter.  And  see  chap.  xii.  ver.  4.  what  I  noted 
out  of  Maimonides,  who  discourses  excellently  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par.  iii.  cap.  47.)  where  he  ob- 
serves, that  there  could  not  well  be  a  more  notable  means 
contrived,  to  maintain  a  holy  fear  and  reverence  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  upon  their  minds,  than  to  forbid  every  per- 
son that  was  any  way  polluted  to  come  unto  his  sanctuary. 
For  there  were  so  many  sorts  of  pollutions,  made  by  the 
law,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  avoid  falling  under  some  of 
them :  and,  consequently,  a  business  of  great  care,  circum- 
spection>  and  labour,  to  approach,  as  they  ought,  into  the 
Divine  presence.  For  if  a  man  escaped  defilement  by  a 
dead  body,  yet  he  could  not  easily  avoid  being  defiled  by 
some  of  the  eight  creeping  things,  which  he  might  chance 
to  tread  upon ;  or  might  fall  on  his  meat,  or  his  drink :  and 
if  he  escaped  these,  yet  he  might  be  defiled  involuntarily 
by  the  means  mentioned  here,  (ver.  16.)  or  by  touching  a 
menstruous  woman,  or  one  that  had  a  flux  of  blood ;  or,  at 
least,  by  touching  their  beds,  their  seats,  or  something  be- 
longing to  them,  &c.  All  which  kept  a  man  from  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  which  he  could  not  enter  therefore  when  he  pleased, 
but  was  to  stay  a  certain  time  before  he  could  be  admitted 
to  worship  God  there ;  and  not  then  neither,  till  he  had 
washed  himself.  "  By  all  which  actions,  reverence,  affec- 
tion, and  devotion,  were  preserved  to  the  sanctuary ;  and 
men  were  excited  to  great  humility,  which  in  this  was  prin- 
cipally regarded." 

Ver.  32.  This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  &c.] 
In  this  and  the  next  verse,  he  recapitulates  the  matter  of 
this  chapter:  as  he  did  in  the  latter  end  of  the  foregoing 
sum  up  the  contents  of  that. 

Ver.  33.  And  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the  man  and  of 
the  woman.]  Even  of  the  person  that  hath  an  issue,  whether 
it  be  man  or  wo.man,  &c. 
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Ver.  1.  ./m.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  after  the  death 
of  the  two  sojis  of  Aaron.]  This  chapter  would  have  natu- 
rally followed  the  tenth  chapter,  where  the  death  of  those 
two  persons  is  related,  if  that  had  not  occasioned  the  in- 
serting some  other  laws  about  uncleanness,  (see  preface  to 
chapter  xi.)  which  being  delivered,  Moses  now  goes  on  to 
give  direction  about  the  great  sacrifice,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  was  concerned  :  as  he  treated  of  lesser  and  common 
sacrifices  in  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

When  they  offered  before  the  Lord,  and  died.]  See  x.  1. 
This  is  mentioned  again,  to  make  the  priests  careful,  not 
only  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  alone,  but  after  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  ordered. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  thy  brother  Aaron,  that  he  come  not 
at  all  times  into  the  holy  place,  within  the  veil]  Into  the 
holy  place  without  the  veil,  he,  or  some  of  the  other  priests, 
were  bound  to  go  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  when 
they  offered  incense  :  but  into  this,  as  none  of  them  might 
go  at  all,  so  he  not  at  all  times,  when  he  went  into  the  other ; 
but  only  upon  one  particular  occasion,  which  is  mentioned 
here  in  this  chapter. 

Before  the  mercy-seat,  which  is  upon  the  ark.]  This  being 
the  place  of  God's  special  presence,  none  might  enter  into 
it  but  his  principal  minister ;  and  he  no  oftener  than  the 
Divine  Majesty  allowed ;  which  was  only  once  a  year,  (it 
appears  from  ver.  29.)  when  he  offered  the  great  sacrifice 
here  prescribed.  And  so  much  was  intimated  to  Moses 
before,  (Exod.  xxx.  10.)  And  the  Jews  add,  that  on  this 
day  of  the  year  he  might  go  in  but  four  times ;  once  to  bum 
incense ;  a  second  time  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  bullock ; 
then  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  goat ;  and  lastly,  to  fetch 
out  the  censer,  wherein  he  burnt  incense.  If  he  went  in  a 
fifth  time,  he  died  for  his  presumption,  as  they  say ;  parti- 
cularly B..  Levi  Barzel.  (Prsecept  cclxxxvi.)  Such  sacred 
places  the  gentiles  had  in  some  countries,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  pattern,  were  opened  only  once  a  year.  Parti- 
cularly Pausanias  mentions,  in  his  Bceotica,  the  temple  of 
Dindymene :  which  they  thought  it  was  not  lawful  to  open 
more  than  one  day  in  the  year  :  Mi^T  B'  «^'  (K<}(rrwv  iruv  rmipif, 
Kol  ov  wipa  TO  Upov  avolyuv  vofiil^ovm.  And  the  same  he 
saith  of  another,  in  the  same  book ;  and  in  his  Eliaca,  of 
the  temple  of  Orcus,  'Avotyvurai  fitv  ana^  ica9'  iVoc  SKOtrrov,  &C. 
It  is  opened  once  every  year.  (See  Dr.  Outram's  excellent 
book  De  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.) 

Lest  he  die.]  As  his  sons  had  done  for  their  presumption, 
in  offering  with  other  fire  than  God  allowed.  In  the  like 
danger  Aaron  himself  had  been,  if  he  had  come  into  the 
Divine  presence  wthout  his  leave,  and  without  such  cau- 
tion as  is  given  ver.  13.  which  is  the  reason  of  this  order 
here  delivered  to  Moses,  and  by  him  to  Aaron,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  such  dangerous  mistake. 

For  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat.]  That 
was  God's  own  dwelling-place,  where  his  glory  appeared ; 
into  which,  therefore,  none  might  enter,  but  when  he  ap- 
pointed, and  as  he  directed.  The  only  difficulty  is,  what 
is  meant  by  the  cloud,  wherein  he  saith  he  will  appear  on 
the  mercy-seat.  One  would  think  he  meant,  as  usually,  the 
cloud  wherein  the  Divine  Glory  resided,  (Exod.  xl.  34, 35. 
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1  Kings  viii.  10, 11.)  But  the  cloud  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  outside  of  the  tabernacle;  and  within  a  glory,  or  great 
splendour,  only  unclouded.  And  therefore  most,  I  think, 
understand  this  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  that  the  high- 
priest  burnt  when  he  entered  into  the  most  holy  place; 
which  was  the  cloud  wherewith  the  mercy-seat  was  then 
covered,  (ver.  13.)  And  there  is  great  reason  for  this  opi- 
nion :  for  if  there  had  been  a  cloud  in  the  most  holy  place, 
ov€r  the  mercy-seat,  before  the  high-priest  entered,  what 
need  had  there  been  to  make  a  new  cloud  of  smoke,  (as 
he  is  ordered  ver.  13.)  when  the  Divine  Glory  was  suffi- 
ciently obscured  already  ?  Besides,  in  the  place  before- 
mentioned,  (Exod.  xl.)  the  cloud,  as  I  now  observed,  is  said 
to  be  without  the  tabernacle,  and  to  cover  it ;  the  glory 
only  being  within :  and  in  the  other  place  of  the  book  of 
Kings,  (and  2  Chron.  v.  13, 14.)  it  is  said  only  to  fill  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  the  body  of  the  temple  :  but  not  to 
be  settled  upon  the  mercy-seat.  Where  we  may  very  well 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  cloud  or  not ;  but  only  the 
Divine  Glory.  The  only  ground  that  I  can  see  for  it  is,  that 
God  is  said  there  to  dioell  in  thick  darkness :  which  seems 
to  import,  that  the  Divine  Glory  was  \vrapped  up  in  a  cloud. 
But,  however  that  be  expounded,  these  words,  which  we 
here  translate,  /  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy- 
seat,  may  very  well  be  rendered,  I  will  be  approached  in 
a  cloud,  (i.  e.  of  incense.)  For  so  this  word  we  translate 
appear  is  used  Exod.  xxiii.  15.  not  for  God's  appearing  to 
to  them,  but  for  the  people's  appearing  before  him :  and 
this  sense  the  thirteenth  verse  seems  to  enforce,  as  Cam- 
pegins  Vitringa  hath  observed,  lib.  i.  Observ.  Sacr.  cap.  11. 

Ver.  3.  Thtts  shall  Aaron  come  info  the  holy  place.]  As 
he  might  come  into  it  only  once  a  year ;  so  then  with  such 
preparation,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  here  prescribed. 
And  the  Jews  say,  that  he  was  separated  from  his  own 
house  and  family  seven  days  before,  and  dwelt  apart  from 
them  in  a  chamber  of  the  temple ;  that  he  might  the  better 
prepare  himself  for  the  offices  of  this  day,  by  sprinkling  the 
blood  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  burning  incense,  and  such-like 
things.  And  lest  he  should  be  either  ignorant  of  his  duty 
(as  some  proved,  in  the  latter  end  of  their  state,  when  the 
high-priesthood  was  bought  for  money),  or  forgetful,  the 
Sanhedrin  sent  some  to  read  before  him  the  rites  of  this 
day ;  who  adjured  him  also  to  perform  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  God's  command.  The  night  before  also  they  let 
him  eat  but  little,  that  no  accident  in  the  night  might  make 
him  unfit  to  officiate  the  next  day ;  and  that  he  might  awake 
the  sooner,  and  begin  the  service  of  the  day  betimes,  as 
they  did  upon  all  great  solemnities.  All  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  is  related  in  Codex  Joma,  cap.  1.  And  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  likewise,  hath  observed,  out  of  Sepher  Schebat  Jebuda, 
with  what  a  magnificent  pomp  the  high-priest  was  con- 
ducted from  his  own  house  when  he  went  to  the  temple, 
seven  days  before  this  day  of  atonement,  accompanied  by 
the  king  and  the  whole  Sanhedrin,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  whole  choir  of  priests,  &c.  (lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11. 
n.  7.)  Something  like  this  was  the  triumph  wherein  our 
blessed  high-priest,  Christ  Jesus,  was  conducted  to  Jeru- 
salem, five  days  before  he  offered  himself  there,  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  (John  xii.  1.  12, 13.) 

With  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering.}  To  be  offered 
for  himself  and  for  his  family,  as  appears  from  ver.  6. 
For  no  other  sacrifice  was  allowed  for  the  sin  of  the  high- 


priest  (though  it  were  dubious),  but  only  a  young  bullock, 
(iv.  2,  3.) 

And  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.]  Which  accompanied 
the  sin-offering  at  his  consecration,  (viii.  18.)  But  first  of 
all  the  morning  sacrifice  was  offered,  with  the  additionals 
usual  on  this  day  (as  the  Jews  say),  viz.  a  bullock,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs,  all  for  burnt-offerings. 

Ver.  4.  He  sliall  put  on  the  holy  linen  coat,  &c.]  There 
were  eight  garments  belonging  to  the  attire  of  the  high- 
priest  :  four  of  which  are  here  mentioned,  which  the  Jews 
call  his  white  garments;  and  four  more  mentioned  Exod. 
xxviii.  4,  which  they  call  the  golden  garments;  because 
there  was  a  mixture  of  gold  in  them ;  whereas  these  were 
all  made  of  fine  linen.  Upon  other  days,  when  the  high- 
priest  officiated,  he  was  bound  to  put  them  on  all  (not  one 
of  the  eight  being  wanting);  but  on  this  day,  when  he  went 
into  the  most  holy  place,  he  put  on  only  those  four,  which 
were  the  habit  of  the  ordinary  priests  as  well  as  his.  This, 
some  conceive,  was  in  token  of  humility,  because  this  day 
was  appointed  for  confession  of  sins,  and  repentance,  &c. 
Upon  which  account  they  imagine,  also,  these  linen  gar- 
ments were  coarser  than  those  which  he  wore  every  day 
with  his  golden  garments.  But  all  the  Jews  agree,  that 
these  garments,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
were  made  of  the  purest  and  most  precious  linen  of  all 
other :  which  they  call  (in  Massechet  Joma,  cap.  3.)  fine 
linen  ofPelusium,  which  was  a  city  in  Egypt,  famous  for 
the  richest  and  whitest  linen,  as  our  Sheringham  shews  (in 
his  notes  on  that  treatise)  out  of  Pliny  and  Silius  Italicus. 
And  if  we  may  believe  the  Talmudists,  as  the  high-priest 
put  on  fine  linen  of  Pelusium  in  the  morning  of  this  day, 
so  he  put  on  fine  linen  of  India  (i.  e.  in  their  language,  of 
Ethiopia  or  Arabia,  as  Braunius  observes,  lib.  i.  de  Vest. 
Sacerd.  cap.  7.  n.  9.)  in  the  evening  of  it;  which  was  not  of 
much  less  value  than  the  other.  And  this  is  not  disagree- 
able to  Moses,  who  saith  God  commanded  the  priest's  gar- 
ments to  be  made  for  glory  and  beauty,  (Exod.  xxviii.  2.) 
And  therefore  the  high-priest  appeared,  even  upon  this  day, 
in  a  splendid  and  noble  habit ;  which  was  not  inconsistent 
with  inward  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind ;  whereby  the 
comely  and  beautiful  performance  of  God's  service  was 
not  to  be  obstructed.  For  whereas,  upon  other  days,  the 
high-priest  washed  his  hands  and  his  feet  in  the  brazen 
laver;  on  this  day,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jews,  he  washed 
them  in  a  vessel  of  gold,  as  the  same  Braunius  observes 
out  of  Massechet  Joma,  cap.  4.  There  are  those  who 
fancy  the  high-priest  went  into  the  most  holy  place  with 
the  ephod  and  breast-plate,  whereon  were  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel:  but  that  is  quite  contrary  to  what 
Moses  here  delivers,  who  mentions  no  other  garments  but 
these  of  fine  linen  which  he  wore  upon  this  day;  no,  not 
when  he  went  into  the  holy  place,(ver.  23.)  And  the  Hebrew 
doctors  all  thus  understand  it,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews  out  of 
them  and  Josephus,  (lib.  ii.  de  Succession,  in  Pontific. 
Hebraeor.  cap.  7.  p.  250.) 

Yet  the  Roman  church  hath  grounded  a  solemn  prac- 
tice upon  the  forementioned  fancy;  the  priests,  and  bishops 
too,  being  wont  on  Good  Friday  to  minister  only  in  the  " 
habit  of  deacons,  while  they  are  reading  or  singing  the 
office  of  the  passion;  but  when  they  come  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  (as  they  call  it),  then  they  put  on  richer  vest- 
ments, proper  to  their  order.    Which  is  a  mistaken  imifa- 
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tion  of  the  ceremonies  under  the  law,  upon  this  great  day 
of  atonement ;  wlien  the  hij^h-priest  never  put  on  any  of  his 
golden  garments  lor  the  service  of  it. 

And  he  shall  lutve  the  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh.']  To 
cover  his  secret  parts.  For  the  word  flesh  is  to  be  under- 
stood here  as  in  xv.  2. 

And  shall  be  girded  with  the  linen  girdle,  and  with  the 
linen  mitre,  &c.]  These  two,  with  the  two  foregoing,  make 
up  the  four  white  garments:  which  might  possibly,  as  the 
Jews  say,  be  made  of  the  finest  and  richest  linen  that  could 
be  got,  that  the  high-priest  miglit  appear  splendid  in  the 
simplest  habit  wherein  he  ministered.  But  it  is  evident  he 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  those  garments  which  were 
wrought  with  gold,  and  scarlet,  and  blue,  and  purple, 
(Exod.  xxviii.  6.  8,  &c.)  because  such  very  sumptuous 
apparel,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  so  suitable  to 
the  service  of  the  day.  On  which  the  high-priest  (as  the 
Hebrew  gloss  notes  upon  this  place)  did  not  so  much  put 
on  the  person  of  a  patron,  as  of  an  accuser;  confessing 
their  sins  before  God,  and  begging  pardon  for  them. 

These  are  holy  garments.]  To  be  used  only  when  he 
ministered  in  the  sanctuary,  (Exod.  xxviii.  2.) 

Therefore  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put 
them  on.]  There  was  no  need,  upon  other  days,  to  wash 
more  than  once,  in  the  beginning  of  Divine  service ;  but 
on  this  great  day  he  washed  five  times,  as  oft  as  he  shifted 
his  garments,  and  went  from  one  ministry  to  another;  as 
appears  in  part  from  ver.  23,  24.  where  see  what  I  have 
observed.  Here  he  seems  to  speak  of  his  washing  after 
he  had  offered  the  morning  sacrifice,  &c.  in  his  golden  gar- 
ments: and  then  began  the  service  of  the  day  in  these 
while  garments  alone. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.]  The  former  sacrifices  (ver.  3.)  were  for 
himself:  these  for  all  the  people. 

Two  kids  of  the  goat  for  a  sin-offering.]  These  two  goats 
made  but  one  sin-offering;  which  is  described  more  largely 
and  particularly,  ver.  8---10.  The  former,  perhaps,  which 
was  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  was  to  procure  those  good 
things  which  they  had  forfeited  by  their  sins :  and  the 
other  (the  scape-goat,  as  we  translate  it)  to  avert  those 
evils  which  they  had  deserved :  for  the  name  that  is  com- 
monly given  it  by  the  Greeks,  signifies  its  power  to  turn 
away  punishments.  Or  the  simple  reason  of  it  might  be, 
that  the  Israelites,  by  this  double  sacrifice  (for  both  were 
presented  before  the  Lord),  might  be  the  more  fully  satisfied 
of  the  expiation  of  their  sins.  There  is  the  like  example 
before  of  two  birds  appointed  for  the  cleansing  of  a  leper's 
house;  one  of  which  only  was  killed,  the  other  let  fly  away; 
but  both  of  them  are  said  to  cleanse  the  house,  and  to  be 
for  atonement,  (xiv.  49.  52,  53.)  In  which  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers  thought  they  saw  a  notable  type  of  our 
Lord  Christ.  Whose  sacrifice,  as  it  was  prefigured  by  all 
the  legal  sacrifices,  (for  the  paschal  lamb  itself  was  a  type 
of  him  sacrificed  for  us,  1  Cor.  v.  7.)  so  by  this  more  es- 
pecially on  the  day  of  expiation.  Which  was  of  greater 
and  more  universal  efficacy  than  all  the  rest,  and  therefore 
represented  him  n^ore  fully  than  the  other  did.  Insomuch, 
that  these  two  ^oa^s  joined  in  one  sacrifice,  maybe  thought 
to  represent  one  Christ,  consisting  of  two  natures.  For 
since  it  was  not  possible,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  to 
adumbrate  both  the  "  to  ^vrp-bv,  icai  to  o^dvarov,  that  which 


was  mortal,  and  that  which  was  immortal  in  Christ;  be 
commanded  two  to  be  brought,  Iva  6  fiiv  ^uofitvo^,  t^c  aap- 
Koc  TO  ira^ijrbv  irpoTunwaif.  b  ii  airoXvofiivoc  SijAwap  to  ana- 
dig  T^c  StorriTof  tluit  the  goat  which  was  offered  in  sacrifice, 
might  prefigure  the  passable  nature  of  h  is  flesh :  and  that 
which  was  let  go,  might  shew  the  impassable  nature  of  his  Di- 
viiiity,"  Qu£est.  xxxii.  in  Levit.  And  St.  Cyril  discourses 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  his  ninth  book  against  Julian. 

And  one  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.]  Which  was  no  more 
than  was  appointed  for  Aaron  himself,  (ver.  3.)  who  herein 
is  equalled  with  all  the  princes  of  the  people;  in  whose 
name  this  ram  seems  to  have  been  ofiiered. 

Ver.  6.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing, which  is  for  himself .]  Not  by  killing  it,  which  was  done 
afterwards,  (ver.  11.)  but  only  by  presenting  it  before  God 
to  be  sacrificed ;  which  was  done  with  a  solemn  prayer, 
wherein  he  beseeched  God  to  be  propitious  unto  him  and 
his.  The  form  of  it  is  set  down  in  Massechet  Joma,  cap. 
3.  sect.  8.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock, 
and  saifl,  "  I  have  done  amiss,  and  been  rebellious,  and 
sinned  before  thee,  I  and  my  house.  I  beseech  Ihee  now, 
O  Lord,  remit  my  rebellion,  and  my  sin  which  I  have  com- 
mitted, and  ray  house,"  &c. 

And  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house.] 
For  bis  family,  as  I  said,  (ver.  3.)  and  for  all  the  priests; 
who  are  called  the  house  of  Aaron,  (Psal.  cxv.  10.  12. 
cxxxv.  9.)  And  I  do  not  see  why  all  the  house  of  Levi 
should  not  also  be  understood ;  for  they  are  not  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (mentioned  in  the  verse  before),  and  therefore 
must  be  contained  here  under  the  name  of  the  house  of 
Aaron.    (See  Numb,  i.  49.) 

Ver.  7.  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats.]  Mentioned  ver.  5. 
which  were  to  be  of  equal  stature,  of  the  same  colour,  and 
the  same  price,  (as  the  Hebrew  doctors  sayin  Joma,  cap.6.) 
both  designed  to  the  same  end,  the  expiation  of  their  sins. 

And  present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, &c.]  All  the  sin-offerings  which  were  made  for  the  con- 
gregation, were  presented  either  by  the  high-priest,  or  by 
the  elders,  (iv.  15.)  and  by  them  devoted  to  God,  to  be 
sacrificed  on  his  altar.  For  this  presenting  of  tlie  goat  is 
the  same  with  his  offering  of  the  bullock  in  the  verse  fore- 
going; which  was  nothing  else  but  his  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  them,  as  I  said,  to  be  sacrificed.  According  to 
which  pattern,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  a  little  be- 
fore he  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  made  himself  a  sacri- 
fice for  us,  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  die  for  our  sins. 
Which  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  his,  John  xvii.  19. 
where,  praying  for  his  apostles,  he  saith,  For  their  sokes  I 
sanctify  myself:  that  is,  offer  myself  to  die  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  them.  For  thatayid^tiv  sometimes  signifies  as 
much  as  Trpo(T<j>ipuv,  Dr.  Outram  hath  demonstrated,  lib.  ii. 
De  Sacrificiis,  cap.  3.  And  so  St.  Chrysostom  here  ex- 
pounds these  words,  I  sanctify  myself,  by  irpoaiptpw  aoX  &u- 
aiav,  I  offer  thee  a  sacrifice;  or  consecrate  and  devote  my- 
self to  be  sacrificed.  And  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjec- 
ture of  another  very  learned  friend  of  mine,  now  also  with 
God  (Dr.  Spencer),  that  the  appointing  of  two  goats  to  be 
both  presented  to  God  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
rites,  was  to  preserve  the  Jews  in  a  belief  that  there  is  but 
one  Principle  of  all  things :  who  both  bestows  good  things, 
and  inflicts  evil.    Contrary  to  the  opinion-of  the  gentiles. 
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who  made  two  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  bad ; 
which  was  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  other 
eastern  people,  and  from  them  propagated  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Most  of  whose  sacrifices  (as  another  very 
learned  man  of  our  own  country  hath  observed)  had  re- 
spect to  these  two  principles ;  to  one  of  which  they  offered 
in  the  morning,  and  to  the  other  at  night.  See  Dr.  Windet 
de  Vita  Functorum  statu,  sect.  3.  where  he  observes,  that 
there  are  plain  footsteps  of  this  old  error  at  this  day,  through 
all  the  east,  as  far  as  China  :  for  there  was  an  endeavour 
to  infect  Christianity  with  it,  by  Manes  the  Persian,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  ;  nor  was  there  any  heresy 
that  spread  so  far  as  this  dotage  did. 

Ver.  8.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats.^ 
The  manner  of  it  is  described  in  the  same  treatise,  Masse- 
chet  Joma,  (cap.  3.  sect.  9.)  The  high-priest  went  to  the 
east  part  of  the  court,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  having 
the  sagan  (his  vicar)  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  head  of  the 
house  of  the  fathers  on  his  left.  There  stood  two  goats 
with  an  urn  or  box,  which  they  call  calpi,  (the  very  same 
name  which  Lucian,  and  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes, 
give  to  the  same  thing,  as  our  learned  Sheringham  upon 
that  book,  and  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoicon,  have  ob- 
served.) Into  this  urn  the  two  lots  were  cast,  which  were 
made  of  box-wood  (as  the  Misna  here  says),  and  in  after- 
times  came  to  be  of  gold.  But  Maimonides,  in  his  treatise 
on  tliis  subject,  saith,  they  might  be  made  either  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  any  metal,  provided  one  of  them  was  not  big- 
ger than  the  other,  (nor  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  &c.) 
but  both  every  way  equal,  as  the  goats  were  to  be.  Upon 
one  of  these  lots  was  written  the  name  of  the  goat  which 
was  for  the  Lord ;  and  on  the  other  that  which  was  for 
Azazel.  And  then  the  priest,  shaking  the  um,  and  putting 
in  both  his  hands,  (as  it  there  follows  in  Joma,  cap.  4.) 
took  up  a  lot  in  each.  And  if  he  brought  up  God's  lot  in 
his  right  hand,  the  sagan,  who  stood  there,  said,  "  My  lord, 
lift  up  thy  right  hand  :"  if  in  his  left  hand,  the  head  of  the 
fathers  said,  "  Lift  up  thy  left  hand."  And  so  the  priest 
let  the  right  hand  lot  fall  upon  the  goat  that  stood  on  the 
right  hand  ;  and  his  left  hand  lot  upon  the  other. 

One  lot  for  the  Lord.]  To  be  offered  unto  the  Lord  at 
the  altar. 

The  other  lot  for  the  scape  goat.]  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew, for  Azazel;  as  some  have  anciently  translated  it.  Now 
why  a  goat  was  offered  iri  sacrifice,  and  another  goat  let 
go  free,  laden  with  their  sins,  rather  than  any  other  crea- 
ture, may  be  understood,  perhaps,  from  the  inclination  of 
the  heathen  world  in  those  days,  when  they  worshipped 
demons  in  the  form  of  a  goat.  The  Egyptians  were  fa- 
mous for  this,  and  the  Israelites  themselves  (it  appears 
from  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  7.)  were 
prone  to  offer  sacrifices  le  seirim  ;  which  signifies  demons 
in  that  form.  And  therefore,  to  take  them  off  from  such 
idolatrous  practices,  God  ordained  these  creatures  them- 
selves to  be  sacrificed  and  slain,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
sacrifice.  And  the  young  ones  he  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose (for  so  seirim  signifies),  which  the'  Egyptians  most 
of  all  honoured,  and  abhorred  to  offer  or  kill.  So  Juvenal : 

"  Nefas  illic  foetum  jugulare  Capellae." 

Sat.  XV.  ver.  11. 
Now  from  hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  some  fancied  Azazel 
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signified  the  devil;  as  E.  Menachem  and  R.  Eliezer 
among  the  Jews;  Julian  among  the  heathen;  and  some 
great  men  lately  among  us.  Who  conceive,  that  as  the  other 
goat  was  ofl'ered  to  God  at  the  altar,  so  this  was  sent 
among  the  demons,  which  delight  to  frequent  desert  places, 
and  there  appeared  often  in  the  shape  of  this  creature. 
But  this  will  not  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  says 
this  goat  was  for  Azazel,  as  the  other  was  for  the  Lord. 
Now  none  sure  will  be  so  profane,  as  to  imagine,  that  both 
these  goats  being  set  before  the  Lord,  and  presented  to 
him,  as  equally  consecrated  to  him,  he  would  then  order 
one  of  them  to  be  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  devil. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  with  our  own  translation, 
which  derives  the  word  Azazel  from  ez,  a  goat ;  and  azal, 
to  go  away;  and  fitly  calls  it  the  scape-goat:  so  Paulus 
Fagius,  and  a  great  many  others :  against  which  I  see  no- 
thing objected,  but  that  ez  signifies  a  sAe-goat,  not  a  he. 
Which  made  Bochartus  fetch  this  word  from  the  Arabic ; 
in  which  language  azala  signifies  to  remove,  or  to  separate. 
And  this  agrees  well  enough  with  the  name  of  this  goat, 
according  as  the  ancient  translators  understood  it ;  some 
of  which,  as  Symmachus,  render  it  ainpx'^l^^^^^'  ''*^  9^*^^ 
going  away :  others,  as  Aquila,  cnroXiXv/xivov,  the  goat  let 
loose :  and  the  LXX.  cnroirofiiraXov.  In  which  they  had  no 
thought  of  the  notion  of  this  word  among  the  Greeks,  who 
called  those  demons  by  this  name,  who  were  esteemed 
aXc^iKOKoi  and  aTrorpoTrmoi  (as  J.  Pollux  speaks),  averters  of 
evil  things  from  them :  but  simply  meant,  as  Theodoret  inter- 
prets it,  airoTTtfiTTOfxtvoc  £tc  rriv  Epnjuov,  the  goat  sent  away 
into  the  wilderness.  And  so  St.  Jerome  expounds  it,  Hir- 
cus  emissarius,  which  agrees  with  the  notion  which  Bo- 
chartus puts  upon  the  word  out  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 
This  goat  being  sent  away  into  remote  places,  there  to  re- 
main separate  from  the  flock  to  which  he  belonged ;  and 
that  upon  a  mountain  (as  the  Jews  fancy)  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  which  from  this  goat  was  called ^zaze^-  but  I  see 
no  ground  for  this. 

Ver.  9.  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the 
Lord's  lot  fell.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  is,  went  up ;  for 
he  first  took  it  up  out  of  the  urn,  and  then  let  it  fall  upon 
the  goat. 

And  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering.]  Devote  him  to  God  to 
be  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins:  beseech  him  to  accept  of  this 
sacrifice  for  that  end.  So  the  word  offer,  I  observe,  sig- 
nifies, ver.  6.  order  being  given  afterward  for  the  killing 
of  the  goat,  (ver.  15.) 

Ver.  10.  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape- 
goat, shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord.]  This  shews 
that  the  scape-goat  was  equally  consecrated  and  devoted 
to  God,  as  the  other  was ;  though  not  to  be  killed,  but  sent 
away  alive  ;  after  the  other  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

To  make  an  atonement  with  him.]  For  this  was  a  sin-of- 
fering, though  not  slain,  no  less  than  the  other :  as  appears 
from  ver.  5.  which  shews  these  two  goats  made  but  one 
sin-offering;  which  was  partly  slain  at  the  altar,  and  partly 
let  go  (as  it  here  follows)  to  run  whither  he  would ;  the 
more  perfectly  to  represent  the  taking  away  of  their  sins, 
and  removing  their  iniquity,  (as  the  prophet  speaks,  Zech. 
iii.  9.)  by  virtue  of  this  offering  for  them. 

Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  this  goat  was  not  sacri- 
ficed, but  only  presented  alive  before  God,  and  so  let  go ; 
lest  it  should  be  thought  God  could  not  forgive  their  sins, 
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unless  he  was  appeased  by  some  slain  beast :  which  ima- 
gination was  destroyed  by  letting  this  sin-offering  be  left 
alive,  at  full  liberty  to  run  quite  away.  But  I  can  see  no 
ground  for  such  a  construction ;  because  these  were  not  two 
but  one  sin-offering,  as  I  said  before :  which  being  slain  in 
part,  established  that  opinion  in  them,  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  reconciliation  without  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  law  supposes  this,  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,  as  the  apostle  ob- 
serves, (Heb.  ix.  22.)  And  therefore  it  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  we  think,  as  some  do,  that 
the  first  goat  represented  our  Lord  in  his  sufferings,  and 
this  other  in  his  resurrection ;  whereby  he  was  freed  from 
the  bands  of  death :  both  his  death  and  his  resurrection 
being  for  our  deliverance,  as  the  apostle  shews,  Rom. 
iv.  ult. 

And  let  him  go  free.'\  Whither  he  pleased.  For  so  the 
Hebrew  word  schalac  (semi  him  away,  or  dismiss  him),  sig- 
nifies, in  Scripture,  entire  liberty,  such  as  God  demanded 
for  the  Israelites  from  Pharaoh,  (Exod.  iv.  23.  v.  1.) 

For  a  scape-goat.]  Into  remote  places. 

Into  the  wilderness.]  In  token  their  sins  were  quite  car- 
ried away,  to  be  found  no  more;  for  the  goat  was  not 
merely  sent  into  the  wilderness,  but  into  the  most  desert 
places  of  it,  as  appears  from  vcr.  22. 

Ver.  11.  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of  the  sin- 
offering  which  is  for  himszlf  &c.]  This  former  part  of  the 
verse  is  word  for  word  the  same  with  ver,  6.  which  shews 
that  offering  there  (as  we  translate  it)  was  nothing  else  but 
bringing  it  to  be  offered;  or  presenting  it  before  the  Lord, 
to  be  a  sacrifice  for  himself,  and  for  his  family.  But  now 
his  bringing  it  was,  that  it  might  be  killed  immediately,  as 
it  follows  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse. 

And  sliall  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  his  house.] 
By  killing  it,  as  the  next  words  tell  us. 

And  shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering  which  is  for 
himself]  He  was  first  to  offer  for  himself,  before  he  could 
acceptably  offer  for  the  people,  as  the  apostle  observes, 
Heb.  V.  3.  ix.  7.  And  as  the  Jews  tell  us,  (in  Massechet 
Joma,  cap.  4.  sect.  2.)  he  again  put  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  bullock,  and  made  the  confession  and  suppli- 
cation beforementioned  upon  ver.  6.  And  when  he  had 
done,  then  he  killed  the  bullock  with  his  own  hands.  For 
though  all  other  sacrifices  might  be  killed  by  any  person, 
yet  the  high-priest  himself  was  bound  to  kill  this ;  as  they 
say  in  the  same  place  of  the  Misna,  (sect.  3.)  And  hav- 
ing received  the  blood  of  the  bullock  in  a  bason,  he  de- 
livered it  to  another  priest,  to  keep  it  in  continual  agita- 
tion, till  he  had  offered  incense  in  the  holy  place,  that  so 
it  might  not  grow  thick  and  be  clotted ;  but  be  kept  liquid 
and  thin,  fit  to  be  sprinkled  before  th^  mercy-seat. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  shall  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals 
of  fire.]  Which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

From  the  altar  before  the  Lord.]  From  the  brazen  altar 
where  the  bullock  was  slain :  for  coals  were  burning  before 
God  no  where  else  but  there. 

And  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten  small.]  With 
his  left  hand  he  took  as  much  of  the  incense,  mentioned 
Exod.  XXX.  34.  36.  as  his  hand  would  hold  (besides  the 
incense  which  he  burnt  every  morning  and  evening,  which 
was  a  whole  pound),  and  put  it  into  a  cup. 

And  bring  it  within  the  veil.]  With  both  these,  the  cen- 


ser of  coals,  and  the  cup  of  iacense  (the  former  in  his 
right  liand,  the  other  in  his  left),  he  went  within  the  veil, 
which  divided  the  holy  place  from  the  most  holy,  and  set 
down  the  censer ;  and  then  (as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse, 
see  there)  threw  the  incense  upon  the  burning  coals.  This 
the  Hebrew  doctors  take  to  have  been  so  difiicult  a  work, 
that,  in  the  Gcmaraupon  Joma,  (cap.  l.)they  say  some  of 
the  elder  priests  were  sent  to  him  beforehand,  to  shew  him 
how  he  should  fill  his  hand  with  the  incense.  And  the 
Misna  there  says,  that  they  adjured  him  in  these  words  : 
"  We  are  the  legates  of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  and  thou  art 
our  legate  and  tlieirs;  we  adjure  thee,  we  adjure  thee  by 
Him  whose  name  dwells  in  this  house,  that  thou  change  not 
any  one  thing  of  all  that  we  have  said  unto  thee."  And  so 
they  parted  with  tears  on  both  sides.  The  reason  of  which 
solemn  adjuration,  they  say,  was,  that  the  Sadducees  af- 
firmed, he  might  bum  the  incense  without  the  veil,  and  so 
enter  into  the  most  holy  place;  directly  contrary  to  this 
text,  which  required  him  to  do  it,  within;  where  nobody 
could  see  what  the  high-priest  did,  and  consequently  could 
not  tell  whether  he  performed  the  service  there  aright. 
Therefore  they  took  this  oath  of  him,  in  the  latter  ages  of 
their  state,  when  some  of  the  faction  of  the  Sadducees 
were  thrust  into  the  priesthood,  as  Mr.  Selden  probably 
conjectures,  (lib.  iii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  11.  n.  2.)  This 
was  the  first  time  of  the  high-priest's  going  into  the  holy 
of  holies  on  this  great  day. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before 
the  Lord.]  He  entered  (as  the  Misna  saith  in  Joma,  cap. 
5.)  with  his  face  towards  the  south ;  and  so  went  sideways 
(for  he  might  not  look  upon  the  ark,  where  the  Divine  Glory 
was)  till  he  came  to  the  staves  of  the  ark ;  where  he  set 
down  the  censer,  and  put  on  the  incense.  And  having  filled 
the  house  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  he  went  out  backward 
(out  of  reverence  to  the  Divine  Majesty),  into  the  holy 
place  without  the  veil.  Where,  when  he  was  come,  he 
made  this  short  prayer,  "  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  God, 
that  this  year  may  be  hot  and  also  wet;  that  the  sceptre 
may  not  depart  from  the  family  of  Judah,  nor  thy  people 
Israel  want  food ;  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  may 
not  be  heard."  And  then  he  presently  went  out  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  shewed  himself  to  the  people ;  that  they 
might  not  suspect  he  had  done  amiss,  and  miscarried  in  his 
office.  For  so  they  say  it  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
high-priest,  having  violated  these  holy  rites  appointed  by 
God,  was  struck  dead  in  the  holy  place. 

The  incense  which  was  burnt  every  day  in  the  holy  place, 
at  the  golden  altar,  representing  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
as  St.  John  teaches  us,  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4.)  this  incense,  which 
was  burnt  in  the  holy  of  holies,  may  well  be  thought  to  re- 
present the  prayers  of  the  high-priest  himself,  which  he 
made  upon  this  occasion ;  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  be- 
fore he  offered  the  great  sacrifice  of  himself  (John  xvii.  of 
which  more  hereafter),  with  the  blood  of  which  he  now  ap- 
pears in  the  heavens  before  God  for  us. 

Tlmt  the  cloud  oftlie  incense  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that 
is  upon  the  testimony.]  So  that  nothing  of  it  might  be  seen: 
it  being  the  place  of  the  residence  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
(Exod.  XXV.  21,  22.)  whose  glory  was  inaccessible. 

That  he  die  not.]  By  gazing  on  the  Divine  Glory.  (See 
vcr.  2.  and  Exod.  xxxlii.  20.) 

Ver.  14.  And  lie  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock.] 
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Having  done  what  is  commanded  in  the  foregoing  verses,  he 
came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  went  to  the  priest  whom 
he  left  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  stirring  the  blood  in 
the  bason,  which  he  delivered  to  him,  (as  I  observed  ver.  11.) 
and  taking  it  from  him,  went  with  it  (the  second  time)  within 
the  veil;  and  standing  where  he  did  before,  when  he  burnt 
the  incense,  sprinkled  it  as  is  directed  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing. 

And  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger.]  The  very  root  or  essence 
of  a  sacrifice  (as  the  maxim  of  the  Jews  is)  lies  in  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood. 

Upon  the  mercy-seat.]  One  would  think,  by  this  transla- 
tion, that  he  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  itself,  with  some  of 
the  blood.  But  all  the  Jews  understand  it  quite  otherwise : 
and  indeed  the  Hebrew  words  are  al  pene,  over  against  the 
face,  i.  e.  as  they  interpret  it,  (in  the  Misna  beforementioned, 
cap.  5.)  towards  the  mercy-seat.  And  so  it  follows  in  the 
next  words,  and  before  the  mercy-seat  shall  Jie  sprinkle. 
Only  this  difference  there  was  in  the  sprinkling :  that  this 
particle  al,  they  think,  imported  that  he  was  to  make  the 
first  sprinkling,  here  mentioned,  towards  the  top  of  the 
mercy-seat.  The  Vulgar  Latin  wholly  omits  this  part  of 
the  verse,  and  only  mentions  the  latter  sprinkling,  seven 
times  contra  propitiatorium,  over  against  the  mercy-seat 
eastward. 

Eastward.]  I  should  have  thought  the  observation  of  oar 
learned  countryman  (Mr.  J.  Gregory)  very  remarkable,  if 
he  had  been  commanded  only  to  sprinkle  the  blood  east- 
ward. For  then  there  might  have  been  room  for  his  con- 
jecture, that  though  Aaron  at  all  other  times  turned  his 
face  towards  the  west  (where  the  most  holy  place  was)  and 
at  the  very  killing  of  the  goat  and  the  bullock,  not  only 
looked  that  way  himself,  but  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
west  (as  the  Jews  say  in  Joma),  yet,  when  he  came  to  per- 
form the  chief  part  of  this  mystery,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world,  and  sprinkled  this  blood 
eastward,  to  represent  the  man,  whose  name  is  the  East, 
i.  e.  Christ.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  agrees  with  this 
sprinkling  the  blood  before  the  mercy -seat ;  which  could  not 
be  done  without  looking  towards  the  west.  And  therefore 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  sprinkle  it  eastward : 
but  standing  eastward  of  the  mercy-seat,  with  his  face  to- 
wards it,  he  performed  this  office,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes, 
(lib.  iii.  de  Syncdr.  cap.  16.  p.  42G.)  Or  it  may  be  said  to 
be  done  eastward,  because  that  part  of  the  ark  before  which 
he  sprinkled  looked  eastward. 

And  before  the  mercy-seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
with  his  finger  seven  times.]  This  is  a  distinct  sprinkling 
from  the  foregoing,  which  was  done  but  once,  and  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  mercy-seat ;  but  this  was  done  seven 
times,  towards  the  lower  part  of  it,  as  the  Jews  understand 
it:  who  say  he  sprinkled  eight  times  in  all,  but  none  of  the 
blood  touched  the  mercy-scat.  So  the  Gemara  on  that 
place,  and  Maimonides  in  his  Jom  hakippurim,  and  Oba- 
diah  Bartenoca,  whose  words  are  these ;  "  The  drops  of 
blood  did  not  come  upon  the  mercy-seat,  but  fell  upon  the 
ground ;"  as  two  of  our  very  learned  countrymen  have  ob- 
served, Mr.  Sheringham  upon  Joma,  and  Dr.  Outram,  lib  i. 
De  Sacrificiis,  cap.  16.  n.  4. 

Seven  times.]  Concerning  this  number  seven,  see  before, 
iv.  G.  This  was  the  second  time  of  going  into  the  holy  of 
holies  upon  this  day. 


Ver.  15.  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering 
that  is  for  the  people.]  The  blood  of  which  Avas  received  in 
a  bason,  as  that  of  the  bullock  was,  (see  ver.  11.)  and  he 
earned  it  within  the  veil  (as  here  follows),  and  did  just  as 
he  had  done  before,  (ver.  14.)  But  whether  he  first  burnt 
incense,  as  he  had  done  before  he  brought  in  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  is  uncertain:  it  is  likely  the  fume  that  had 
been  then  made  still  remained ;  so  that  there  was  no  need 
to  renew  it. 

And  do  with  that  blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  sprinkle,  &c.]  For  he  stood  in  the  same  place 
(as  the  Misna  observes),  and  there  sprinkled  once  towards 
the  top  of  the  mercy-seat;  and  then  seven  times  before  the 
bottom  of  it.  Which  is  not  here  expressly  said,  but  is  to 
be  understood  from  M'hat  goes  before ;  which  orders  him  to 
do  with  this  blood  as  he  had  done  with  the  other. 

This  now  was  the  third  time  of  his  going  into  the  most 
holy  place  upon  this  day.  (See  ver.  2.) 

Ver.  16.  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  holy 
place.]  By  the  sprinkling  beforementioned  (both  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat,  as  I  gather  from  ver. 
18.)  God's  own  dwelling-place  was  purified :  the  blood 
(which  was  sprinkled  seven  or  eight  times  before  the 
mercy-seat)  being  thrown,  it  is  probable,  towards  both 
sides  of  it. 

Because  of  the  uneleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins.]  The  many 
sins  whereby  they  had  transgressed  God's  holy  laws,  the 
whole  year  before,  had  made  them  so  unclean,  that  it  pro- 
voked God  to  leave  them,  and  made  this  most  holy  place 
unfit  for  his  habitation ;  unless  he  were  reconciled  to  them : 
for  it  was  seated  among  an  unclean  people,  as  the  rest  of 
the  sanctuary  was ;  and  on  that  score  might  need  an  atone- 
ment. (See  Exod.  xxix.  36,  37.) 

And  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.'] 
When  he  had  done  all  this  within  the  veil,  he  was  to  do 
the  same  without  in  the  sanctuary :  where  he  sprinkled  first 
the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  then  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
against  the  veil  which  parted  the  sanctuary  from  the  holy 
of  holies.  So  the  Misna  in  the  place  forementioned ;  and 
R.  Solomon  Jarchi  upon  these  words ;  "  As  he  sprinkled 
part  of  the  blood  of  both  sacrifices,  once  above,  and  seven 
times  beneath,  in  the  inward  sanctuary ;  so  he  sprinkled 
towards  the  veil  without,  once  above,  and  seven  times  he- 
low."  For  they  all  agree  the  blood  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
the  veil,  but  before  it :  by  which  sprinkling  the  sanctuary 
was  purified,  as  the  apostle  observes,  when  he  saith,  almost 
all  things  were  by  the  law  purged  with  blood,  &c.  (Heb. 
ix.  21—23.) 

That  remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  unelean- 
ness.] Surrounded  by  a  sinful  people,  who  are  full  of  legal, 
as  well  as  other  impurities :  and  had  been  likewise  defiled 
by  many,  who  had  ignorantly  come  into  it,  in  their  unelean- 
ness. So  Maimonides  judiciously  observes.  It  could 
scarce  be  avoided,  but  some  or  other  would  ignorantly,  and 
some  presumptuously  offend,  by  going  into  the  sanctuary, 
or  eating  holy  things  when  they  ought  not :  and  therefore 
God  commanded  this  expiation  to  be  made  for  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  sanctuary  and  its  utensils  by  such  means, 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  47.) 

Ver.  17.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in 
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the  holy  place.}  During  this  action  none  of  the  priests,  who 
used  to  attend  in  the  tabernacle,  were  to  come  into  it,  till 
the  high-priest  had  expiated  its  uncleanness;  wliich  it  was 
supposed  to  have  contracted  by  their  coming  into  it  all  the 
year  before. 

Until  he  came  out.]  Of  the  holy  place. 

And  have  made  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
household,  and  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.]  Finished 
all  that  he  had  to  do  there,  for  the  expiation  of  his  own  sins, 
and  his  family's,  and  all  the  people's.  That  is,  from  the 
time  of  his  going  to  offer  incense,  till  he  came  out  to  purify 
the  tabernacle.  Some  of  which  time  he  spent  in  prayer  to 
God,  (as  I  observed  ver.  13.)  for  all  the  people ;  as  he  had 
done  before  when  he  presented  the  sin-offerings  to  him;  with 
solemn  supplication  for  himself  and  for  his  household,  and 
for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel ;  the  forms  of  which  are 
extant  in  their  books.  In  conformity  to  which,  when  our 
blessed  Saviour  consecrated  himself  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
us,  (as  I  noted  upon  ver.  7.)  he  first  commended  himself  to 
God,  in  that  solemn  prayer  before  his  death,  John  xvii. 
ver.  1,  2,  &c.  and  then  his  apostles,  who  were  his  house- 
hold, ver.  9,  10.  and  so  forward  to  the  twentieth  verse ; 
and  then  prayed  for  all  that  should  believe  on  him ;  i.  e.  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christian  people,  from  ver.  20.  to  the 
end.  Immediately  after  which,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
he  was  apprehended,  and  led  to  be  condemned  and  cruci- 
fied, John  xviii.  1.  (See  Dr.  Outram  De  SacrificiiSj  lib.  ii. 
cap.  3.  n.  3.) 

Ver.  18.  And  lie  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before 
tlie  Lord.]  These  words,  before  the  Lord,  seem  to  restrain 
this  to  the  golden  altar,  where  incense  was  offered  in  the 
sanctuary :  and  so  I  find  it  is  generally  interpreted,  even 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  (in  Joma,  cap.  5-  sect.  5.)  as  well 
as  Christians.  But  the  words,  Ae  shall  go  out,  plainly 
signify  his  coming  from  the  sanctuary,  where  the  golden 
altar  was  (and  had  been  cleansed,  we  may  well  suppose, 
together  with  it,  ver.  16.)  in  the  outward  court,  to  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  was  also  before  the  Lord,  (Exod. 
xxix.  11.)  though  at  a  greater  distance  from  him:  and 
which,  one  would  think,  stood  in  need  to  be  cleansed,  as 
much  as  the  altar  of  incense.  Now,  unless  it  was  ordered 
to  be  cleansed  in  these  words,  I  can  see  no  care  taken 
about  it  at  all.  In  Exod.  xxx.  10.  there  is  express  men- 
tion, indeed,  made  of  making  an  atonement  upon  the  altar 
of  incense  once  a  year;  and  nothing  said  of  the  other:  and 
if  we  will  so  understand  it  here,  then  the  words,  he  shall  go 
out,  must  have  respect  to  his  going  into  the  holy  place,  men- 
tioned in  the  verse  before. 

And  make  an  atonement  for  it.]  This  is  generally  imder- 
stood,  as  I  said,  of  the  golden  altar,  because  such  express 
mention  is  made  of  its  purification  yearly,  in  the  place  now 
mentioned,  (Exod.  xxx.  10.)  And,  no  doubt,  that  which  is 
here  commanded  was  done  there,  when  he  made  atone- 
ment for  the  table,  where  it  stood :  but  there  being  the 
same  need,  as  I  said,  to  expiate  the  other  altar  (where  no 
fewer  errors  had  been  committed  than  here,  and  which 
stood  nearer  to  an  unclean  people,  who  encompassed  it),  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  here  included. 

And  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  of  the 
goat.]  He  put  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  to- 
gether; and  then  poured  them  into  another  vessel,  that  they 
nught  be  well  mingled.     For  here  is  no  command  in  this 


place,  that  he  should  go  round  the  altar  twice ;  and  tip  the 
horns  of  it,  first  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  then  of 
the  goat,  separate  one  from  the  other;  as  the  Misna  in  Jo- 
ma observes,  cap.  5.  sect.  4. 

And  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about.]  He 
began  at  the  north-east  comer,  and  so  went  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  from  thence  to  the  south-west,  and  lastly  to  the 
south-east :  and  as  he  came  near  to  each  corner,  he  put  the 
blood  upon  it.  So  the  Jews  describe  this  matter  in  the  same 
place,  sect.  5. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with 
his  finger  seven  times.]  Not  upon  the  middle  of  the  altar, 
but  nigh  the  corners ;  viz.  in  the  place  where  he  ended, 
when  he  put  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.  So  the 
Jews  say  in  the  place  abovementioned,  (sect.  6.)  And  I  do 
not  see  why  the  particle  upon  should  not  be  expounded 
here,  as  in  ver.  15,  (if  their  interpretation  be  true),  to  signify, 
that  he  sprinkled  the  blood  before  the  altar  ;  which  he  did 
not  touch. 

And  shall  cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness 
of  tlie  children  of  Israel.]  The  Jews  refer  this  cleansing  to 
his  taking  the  coals  and  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  that  he 
might  sprinkle  the  blood  in  a  clean  place.  And  then  the 
words  are  to  be  translated.  He  sliall  sprinkle  the  blood,  &c. 
having  cleansed  and  hallowed  it.  But  the  conclusion  of 
the  verse  determines  us  to  another  sense,  which  is,  that 
by  sprinkling  the  blood  he  cleansed  and  sanctified  it,  from 
the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby  it  had 
been  defiled :  the  priests  having  either  come  in  their  un- 
cleanness thither,  or  not  performed  their  service  as  they 
ought  there ;  and  the  people  thereby  remaining  in  their  im- 
purities. 

Now,  when  the  high-priest  had  done  all  this,  the  Jews 
say  (in  the  Misna  beforenaraed)  he  poured  the  rest  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  goat  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  burnt- offerings  (where,  I  conceive,  he  concluded  this 
atonement),  for  there  was  a  conveyance  to  carry  it  away, 
as  I  observed  upon  iv.  17.  And  they  make  account,  also, 
that  if  every  thing  was  not  done  in  this  order  it  was  inef- 
fectual, and  was  to  be  done  over  again.  For  example ;  if 
the  blood  of  the  goat  was  sprinkled  before  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  (contrary  to  the  directions,  ver.  14,  15.)  he  re- 
turned, and' sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  goat  after  that  of 
the  bullock,  &c. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  lie  liath  made  an  end  of  reconciling 
the  holy  place.]  Making  it  fit  to  continue  God's  dwelling- 
place,  (ver.  16.) 

And  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  By  this,  I  think, 
is  meant  the  sanctuary,  and  every  thing  in  it ;  particularly 
the  golden  altar. 

And  the  altar.]  Of  burnt-offerings,  where  he  ended  his 
atonement  for  the  whole  house  of  God. 

He  shall  bring  tlie  live  goat.]  Two  had  been  presented  to 
the  Lord,  (ver.  7.  10.)  that  is,  solemnly  consecrated  and  de- 
voted to  be  expiatory  sacrifices;  one  of  which  having  been 
slain,  the  other  was  now  brought  to  be  made  an  expiation 
for  sin,  after  another  manner.  And  he  was  brought,  no 
doubt,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
where  they  were  wont  to  lay  their  hands  upon  other  sacri- 
fices, (i.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  21.  A?id  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat.]  Laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  head  of 
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the  beast,  was  a  rite  used  in  all  sorts  of  sacrifices,  whether 
burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  or  sin-offerings.  See  i.  4.  iii. 
2.  iv.  4.  33.  In  which  places,  mention  is  made  only  of 
laying  on  his  hand:  but  here  the  high-priest  is  commanded 
to  lay  on  both  hands,  as  he  and  his  sons  did  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  bullock  and  the  ram  at  their  consecration,  (viii.  14. 
18.)  The  meaning  of  which  was,  the  more  solemnly  and 
entirely  to  devote  the  sacrifice  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
designed  ;  which,  in  this  sacrifice,  was  to  bear  all  their  sins. 
For  they  were  all  laid  upon  this  sacrifice,  unto  which  the 
punishment  of  theiu  was  transferred  :  this  rite  signifies  as 
much  as  if  they  had  said,  Whatsoever  we  have  done  amiss, 
let  not  us,  but  this  sacrifice  be  charged  with  it :  that  is,  let 
it  bear  the  punishment  which  we  deserve.  Such  phrases 
there  are,  2  Sam.  i.  16.  Esther  ix.  25.  Psal.  vii.  16.  and 
other  places. 

And  confess  over  him.]  This  must  have  been  understood, 
if  it  had  not  been  expressed  ;  for  imposition  of  hands  was 
always  accompanied  with  prayer,  of  one  sort  or  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  of  it.  Insomuch,  that  the  Jews  say, 
"where  there  is  no  confession  of  sin,  there  is  no  imposition 
of  hands  ;  for  imposition  of  hands  belongs  to  confession." 
(See  Dr.  Outram  De  Sacrif.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  n.  8.)  And  it  is 
observable,  that  the  high-priest  made  confession  three 
times  on  this  day.  First  for  himself,  and  then  for  his  bre- 
thren the  priests,  and  now  for  the  whole  congregation; 
saying  this  prayer,  (as  they  tell  us  in  Joma,  cap.  6.  sect.  2.) 
"  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  this  people,  the  house  of  Israel, 
have  done  wickedly,  and  been  rebellious,  and  sinned  before 
thee.  I  beseech  thee  now,  O  Lord,  expiate  the  iniquities, 
the  rebellions,  and  the  sins  which  thy  people  the  house  of 
Israel  have  done  wickedly,  transgressed,  and  sinned  before 
thee.  According  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  thy 
servant  (viz.  in  the  thirtieth  verse  of  this  chapter),  '  on  that 
day  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you, 
that  you  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord.'" 
Which  last  word  (Lord)  as  soon  as  all  the  priests  and  the 
people,  that  were  in  the  court  heard  pronounced  by  the 
high-priest,  they  bowed  and  fell  down  flat  upon  their  faces, 
and  worshipped,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord ;  let  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom  be  for  ever." 

All  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
transgressions  in  all  their  sins.]  These  three  words,  ini- 
quities, transgressions,  and  sins,  are  the  very  words  used  by 
the  high-priest  in  his  confession  beforementioned ;  which 
comprehend  all  manner  of  offences,  whether  committed  de- 
liberately or  not  against  negative  or  affirmative  precepts 
(£Ui  they  call  them).  Grotius,  in  his  notes  on  this  place, 
hath  thus  distinguished  them,  but  whether  exactly  or  not 
camiot  be  determined.  But  it  is  probable  that  sins  signify 
offences  committed  by  error,  not  deliberately;  iniquities, 
such  as  were  deliberately  committed  against  the  prohibit- 
ing precepts ;  and  transgressions,  those  that  were  delibe- 
rately committed  against  commanding  precepts.  All,  ex- 
cept those  to  which  cutting  off  was  threatened,  which  were 
not  expiated  by  any  sacrifice. 

Putting  them  upon  the  head  oftlie  goat.]  By  putting  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  confessing  their  sins 
over  him  (with  prayer  to  God  to  remit  them),  they  were  all 
charged  upon  the  goat,  and  the  punishment  of  them  trans- 
ferred from  the  Israelites  unto  it.  Just  as  the  sins  of  all 
mankind  were  afterwards  laid  upon  our  Saviour  Christ,  (as 


the  prophet  speaks,  Isa.  liii.  6.)  "  Who  his  ownself  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body,"  (saith  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  ii.  24.)  the 
punishment  passing  from  us  to  him,  "  Who  was  made  sin 
for  us,"  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  Which  expressions  are  manifest  al- 
lusions unto  this  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  of  expiation : 
which  was  the  most  illustrious  figure  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and  shews,  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction, 
that  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  not  merely  for  our 
benefit.  For  it  is  very  evident,  the  sacrifice  offered  on 
this  day  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  people ;  and  all  their 
sins,  that  is,  the  punishment  of  them,  laid  upon  its  head. 
And  it  appears  by  the  form  of  all  other  sin-offerings,  which 
were  occasionally  offered  at  other  times,  that  he  who 
brought  them  put  off  the  guilt,  which  he  had  contracted, 
from  himself,  and  laid  it  on  the  sacrifice  which  was  to  die 
for  him.  Which  he  did  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
it  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  while  it  was  yet  alive. 
Then  with  his  hand  so  placed,  he  made  a  confession  of  his 
sins,  for  which  he  desired  forgiveness  by  the  offering  of 
this  sacrifice :  that  is,  he  prayed  by  these  rites,  that,  the 
beast  being  offered  and  slain,  he  might  be  spared  from  pu- 
nishment; which  was  a  plain  transferring  the  guilt  from 
himself  unto  his  sacrifice.  Which  being  yet  alive,  and 
thus  laden  with  his  guilt,  was  then  brought  to  the  altar,  and 
there  slain  for  the  guilty  person:  that  is,  it  died  in  his 
stead ;  for  there  was  no  other  reason  of  its  being  put  to 
death  there  in  that  manner. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this,  because  nothing  can 
better  explain  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  dying  for  us : 
which  was  by  transferring  the  suffering  due  to  our  sins  upon 
him;  as  the  mannerwas  in  the  legal  sacrifices.  Whichwas 
a  thing,  let  me  add,  so  notorious  in  the  world,  that  other 
nations  from  hence  derived  the  like  custom  to  that  here 
mentioned  by  Moses.  Particularly  the  Egyptians,  as  David 
Chytraeus  hath  long  ago  observed,  and  since  him  many 
others  out  of  Herodotus :  who  tells  us,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  39.) 
that  they  made  this  execration  over  the  head  of  the  beast 
which  they  sacrificed ;  Eire  fiiWoi  v  <T(j>i<Tt  rote  Sfiovcn,  ^  Ai- 
y{nrT(^  ry  trujUTratrp  kokov  yevicr^at,  elg  K£^aXi7V  ravrrjv  rpawiabaC 
that  if  any  evil  was  to  fall,  either  on  themselves  who  sacri- 
ficed, or  upon  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  it  might  be  turned 
upon  the  head  of  that  beast.  And  this,  he  saith,  was  the 
custom  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  reason  why  no 
Egyptian  would  taste  of  the  head  of  any  animal.  Nor  was 
this  the  notion  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  other  coun- 
tries also  ;  who  called  those  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
for  them  'AvTi\pvxa,  being  sacrificed  in  their  stead ;  and  the 
life  of  the  beast  given  for  theirs.  Thus  the  Greeks  some- 
times sacrificed  men,  when  some  very  heavy  calamity  was 
fallen  upon  them,  whom  they  called  Ka^ap/iara,  expiations 
to  purge  them  from  their  sins,  by  suflering  in  their  room. 
For  they  prayed  thus  over  him,  who  was  devoted  every 
year  for  the  averting  evils  from  them,  Utpl-^vf^a  t)hC)v  ytvov, 
j}ro£  (TWTTipla  KOI  diroXvTpwmg'  be  thou  our  cleansing ;  that  is, 
our  preservative  and  redemption,  or  ransom.  And  with 
these  words  they  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Neptune.  And  thus  the  Massilienses  did,  as  Servius  tells 
us,  (upon  the  third  JEneid.)  in  time  of  a  plague,  praying, 
"  ut  in  ipsura  reciderent  mala  totius  civitatis,"  that  on  him 
might  fall  the  evils  of  the  whole  city. 

And  shall  send  him  away.]  As  soon  as  the  confession  was 
over,  the  goat  was  sent  away. 
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By  the  hand  of  a  fit  man.']  By  a  man  prepared  before- 
hand (as  the  ancients  interpret  it),  or  that  stood  ready  for 
this  purpose.  Jonathan  saith,  he  was  designed  for  it  tlie 
year  before  ;  others  say  only  the  day  before  ;  and  that  the 
high-priest  appointed  him  :  Avho  might  appoint  any  body 
^^-hom  he  thought  fit ;  but  did  not  usually  appoint  an  Is- 
raelite, as  tliey  say  in  Joma,  cap.  (5.  n.  3. 

Into  the  wilderness.']  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  wil- 
derness this  was ;  but  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  wilderness 
of  Tzuk,  which,  they  say,  was  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
And  they  say,  that  at  the  end  of  each  mile  there  was  a  ta- 
bernacle erected,  where  men  stood  ready  with  meat  and 
drink,  which  they  offered  to  him  that  went  with  the  goat, 
lest  he  should  faint  by  the  way.  And  the  nobles  of  Jeru- 
salem, they  add,  accompanied  him  the  first  mile  ;  further 
than  which  they  might  not  go,  because  this  day  was  a  sab- 
bath. After  which,  they  that  were  in  the  first  tabernacle 
accompanied  him  to  the  next ;  and  they  that  were  there  to 
the  third ;  and  so  forward  to  the  last ;  that  they  might  be 
sure  to  have  this  great  work  done  of  carrying  their  sins 
quite  away  from  them.  So  we  read  in  the  treatise  on  this 
subject,  called  Joma,  cap.  6.  sect.  4,  6.  which  Maimo- 
nides  hath  explained,  as  I  have  now  done. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  ini- 
quities.]  This  shews  more  fully  still  the  nature  of  this  sa- 
crifice, in  which  all  their  iniquities,  i.  e.  the  punishment  of 
them  was  laid,  that  he  might  carry  them  away.  For  this 
goat  was  not  capable  to  bear  their  sins,  but  only  their 
punishment ;  as  Christ  also  did,  who  knew  no  sin,  and  yet 
was  made  sin ;  by  having  the  punishment  of  our  sins  laid 
on  him.  For,  that  this  scape-goat,  which  was  loaded  with 
their  sins,  was  a  sin-offering,  is  plainly  said  before  in  this 
chapter ;  and  consequently  represented  Christ  (who  is  our 
sin-ofFering),  as  well  as  the  other  part  of  this  sin-offering  did, 
whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  holy  place.  And  in  some 
regard  this  scape-goat  was  a  very  notable  representation 
of  him  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  our  Saviour  entered  upon  his  of- 
fice, of  being  the  Mediator  of  our  reconciliation  with  God, 
upon  this  great  day  of  atonement,  which  was  the  day  on 
which  he  was  baptized,  as  our  Dr.  Jackson,  together  with 
some  good  chronologers  think.  For  though  the  tradition 
of  the  western  church  be,  that  his  baptism  was  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  yet,  as  Jansenius,  and  some  others  of  the  Ro- 
man communion,  do  not  think  fit  to  follow  it,  so  he  judges 
it  more  probable  to  have  been  on  the  tenth  of  September. 
In  the  beginning  of  which  month,  when  the  feast  of  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  was  celebrated,  (as  we  read  xxiii.  of  this 
book,  24.)  John  Baptist  began  to  lift  up  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  call  the  Jews  to  repentance.  Who  accord- 
ingly flocked  to  him,  and,  confessing  their  sins,  were  bap- 
tized by  him  in  Jordan ;  where  our  Saviour  also  being  bap- 
tized on  the  tenth  day,  which  was  the  day  of  atonement, 
and  being  declared  the  Son  of  God  by  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, was  "  immediately  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness," as  St.  Mark  tells  us,  i.  12.  Which  was  a  mani- 
fest indication  (he  thinks)  to  John  Baptist,  that  this  was 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  prefigured  by  the  scape-goat; 
who,  going  into  the  wilderness  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
immediately  after  the  people  had  made  confession  of  their 
sins,  gave  him  to  understand  (who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  legal  rites)  that  he  was  sent  by 
God  to  take  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  carry 


them  away,  by  being,  in  due  season,  ofi"ercd  to  God,  and 
slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  them.  And  this  he  did  at 
that  very  time,  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed,  (as  I 
have  shewn  upon  Exod.  xii.  6.)  to  the  end  that  they  might 
take  notice  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  sacrifice  that 
lamb  prefigured  :  as  by  being  led  into  the  ^vildemess  on  the 
same  day  as  the  scape-goat  was  carried  thither,  he  shewed 
that  the  mystery  represented  by  that  ceremony  was  exactly 
fulfilled  in  him. 

This  notion  of  his  I  thought  good  to  mention  (though, 
as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  singular  in  it),  because  it  carries 
some  probability  in  it,  if  what  the  apostle  saith  (Coloss.  ii. 
17.)  be  well  considered,  that  the  law  contained  "  shadows 
of  things  to  come,  the  body  of  which  -vvas  Christ."  Who 
was  a  body  consisting  of  so  many  difierent  parts,  and  so 
complete  (as  he  observes),  that  no  one,  nor  a  few  legal 
ceremonies,  could  perfectly  foreshadow  it:  but  as  the  cere- 
monies were  many,  and  almost  infinite,  so  every  one  did 
foreshadow  some  part  or  piece  of  this  complete  body: 
that  is,  no  remarkable  part  of  it,  no  special  event  or  action, 
which  concerned  our  Saviour  Christ,  but  was  foreshadowed 
by  some  or  other  legal  ceremony :  see  Christ's  Answer  to 
John's  Question,  numb.  62 — 64.  and  his  ninth  book 
upon  the  Creed,  concerning  the  Consecration  of  the  Son 
of  God  (which  was  printed  several  years  after),  sect.  4. 
chap.  24.  n.  6 — 8.  where  he  resumes  this  argument,  and 
endeavours  to  answer  this  question;  Why,  since  Christ 
was  to  accomplish  the  legal  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  by 
his  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  he  did  not  ofier  him- 
self, and  die  upon  this  very  day  of  atonement.  To  which 
he  gives  full  satisfaction:  but  it  is  too  long  here  to  be 
inserted. 

Unto  a  land  not  inhabited.]  So  the  LXX.  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  gezera,  yvv  afiarov,  a  land  into  which  nobody 
came,  or  desolate  country.  The  Hebrew  word  properly 
imports  a  land  cut  off,  (as  Bochart  observes,  lib.  ii.  Hiero- 
zoic.  cap.  54.  par.  i.)  that  is,  from  habitable  countries: 
not  which  cuts  off  what  is  sent  into  it,  by  its  nigged  and 
sharp  stones,  as  the  Jews  expound  it.  This  still  sets  out 
the  design  of  this  sacrifice,  which  was  to  free  men  so  per- 
fectly from  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  that  they  should 
not  fear  the  return  of  them  any  more.  For  this  goat  was 
not  merely  sent  into  the  wilderness,  but  into  the  most  un- 
inhabitable and  inaccessible  part  of  it  (as  the  Greek  word 
properly  signifies),  where  none  were  likely  ever  to  see  it 
again. 

And  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  voildemess.]  When  he 
came  to  the  last  stage,  nobody  accompanied  him  that  led 
the  goat  any  further ;  but  he  went  the  tenth  mile  alone,  by 
himself;  and  the  men  in  the  tabernacle  only  stood  looking 
to  see  what  he  did  with  it.  And  the  Misna  saith  (in  the 
place  beforenamed),  that  he  threw  it  headlong  down  the 
rock  Tzuk ;  where,  they  say,  it  was  broke  in  pieces  before 
it  came  to  the  middle  of  it ;  or,  as  Jonathan  said,  God  raised 
a  storm  which  blew  the  goat  down  with  a  mighty  force. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  very  words  of  Moses,  who  saith, 
he  was  to  Ut  the  goat  go,  or  dismiss  him,  in  the  wilderness, 
to  run  whither  he  would.  And  it  seems  contrary  also  to 
the  intention  of  this  law,  which  was,  that  only  one  of  the 
goats  should  be  killed,  the  other  let  go  alive.  Whereby 
was  represented,  that  their  sins,  which  were  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  should  not  return  again  to  be 
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charged  upon  them.  Or,  that  they  were  as  free  from  their 
sins  as  the  leprous  person  was  from  his  confinement,  when 
the  bird  was  let  fly  into  the  fields.  Which  perfect  freedom 
from  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  was  further  signified  by 
the  burning  of  the  flesh,  the  skin,  and  the  dung  of  the  sin- 
offering,  without  the  camp :  which  denoted  that  all  memory 
of  the  sins,  for  which  this  expiation  was  appointed,  was  clean 
removed  and  abolished. 

The  Jews  will  have  it,  that  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  being 
tied  upon  the  horns  of  this  scape-goat  (as  another  was 
about  the  neck  of  the  goat  which  was  sacrificed),  when  the 
man  had  brought  it  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Tzuk,  he  divided 
the  cloth  into  two  pieces,  and  let  the  goat  go  away  with 
one,  but  tied  the  other  to  the  rock,  that  he  might  see  when 
it  changed  colour  euid  became  white,  as  they  say  it  did  when 
the  goat  was  thrown  down  headlong.  Anciently,  indeed, 
they  say  this  scarlet  cloth  was  tied  to  the  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  if  it  tamed  white  when  the  goat  was  sent  away  (as 
they  pretend  it  usually  did),  there  was  great  joy  among  the 
people ;  because  it  was  a  sign  their  sins  were  forgiven,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  prophet,  Isa.  i.  18.  "though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow,"&c.  But  if  it  did 
not  change  its  colour  into  white,  they  hung  down  their 
heads,  and  were  full  of  sorrow ;  they  looking  upon  it  as  a 
token  of  God's  anger.  Which  I  relate  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  take  notice  how  the  same  authors,  who 
tell  this  story,  confess,  that  for  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  temple,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  death,  this  shred  of  cloth  never  changed  its  co- 
lour at  all.  Which,  if  it  be  true,  was  a  notable  token  of  the 
wrath  of  God  coming  upon  them,  for  their  crucifying  the 
Lord  Christ. 

Ver.  23.  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.']  All  that  the  high-priest  did  about  the  scape- 
goat was  performed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  where  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  con- 
fessed over  him  all  their  sins,  (see  ver.  20,  21.)  which  be- 
ing done,  and  he  having  sent  the  goat  away,  he  is  now 
ordered  to  come  into  the  sanctuary  itself. 

And  shall  put  off  the  linen  garments  which  lie  put  on 
when  he  went  into  the  holy  place.}  See  ver.  4.  The  Jews 
say  there  were  two  sorts  of  white  garments  which  he  wore 
on  this  day:  one  in  the  morning,  which  was  made  of  fine 
linen  of  Pelusium,  which  was  a  third  part  of  greater  value 
than  those  he  wore  in  the  evening,  which  were  of  Indian 
linen.  Now  here  he  speaks  only  of  the  garments  that  he 
wore  in  the  morning,  wherein  he  had  hitherto  officiated ; 
but  is  ordered,  after  he  had  done  all  this,  to  put  them  ofi"; 
there  being  many  other  things  to  be  still  performed  upon 
this  day ;  yea,  he  was  to  go  once  more  into  the  holy  place, 
in  order  to  which  he  put  on  other  garments ;  as  will  appear 
in  what  follows. 

And  shall  leave  them  there.]  Never  to  be  used  more, 
either  by  him,  or  by  any  body  else.  But  they  were  laid  up 
where  they  were  left ;  and  new  ones  made  against  the  next 
year,  as  the  Gemara  upon  the  third  chapter  of  Joma  relates. 
And  the  same  is  affirmed  by  Maimonides,  R.  S.  Jarchi,  and 
others,  mentioned  by  Braunius,  lib.  ii.  de  Vest.  Sacerd. 
cap.  25.  n.  9.  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  also  gives  the  same  ex- 
position of  it,  Praecept.OO.  and  see  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  xi.  p.  143. 

Ver.  24.  And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with  water  in  the 


holy  place.]  Either  in  the  laver  which  stood  in  the  out- 
ward court,  or  in  a  room  in  the  tabernacle,  which  in  after- 
time  was  called  happarvah;  where  the  priest,  they  say, 
washed  himself  upon  this  day  every  time  he  changed  his 
garments.  And  this  agrees  well  enough  with  the  words  of 
Moses,  which  here  follow,  that  when  he  had  put  on  his 
garments,  he  should  come  forth;  that  is,  from  this  chamber, 
to  perform  such  offices  as  are  aftermentioned.  The  end  of 
this  washing,  in  this  place,  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
might  purify  himself  after  he  had  touched  the  goat,  which 
bare  all  their  iniquities,  (ver.  21.)  as  the  man  that  carried 
him  into  the  wilderness  was  to  wash  after  he  had  done  that 
business,  (ver,  26.)  Though  others  will  have  it,  that  it  was 
in  token  he  had  now  finished  the  expiation.  Certain  it  is, 
here  is  another  washing,  distinct  from  that  mentioned  ver.  4. 
when  he  put  on  the  white  garments.  Which  in  part  justifies 
what  the  Misna  saith  in  Joma,  cap.  iii.  sect.  3.  that  the 
high-priest  washed ^ve  times  upon  this  day ;  all  in  the  house 
happarvah,  except  the  first;  which  could  not  be  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  because  he  was  to  wash  before  he 
entered  into  it.  For  there  were  five  ministries  to  be  per- 
formed upon  this  day,  at  each  of  which  he  changed  his 
garments ;  and  between  every  ministry,  when  he  changed  his 
garments,  he  washed  himself.  There  is  a  long  discourse 
about  this,  and  about  washing  his  hands  and  his  feet,  in 
Torah  Cohanim,  quoted  by  our  learned  countryman,  Mr. 
Sheringham,  in  his  annotations  upon  Codex  Joma,  p.  57, 
&c.  which  they  endeavoured  to  ground  upon  the  very  words 
of  this  verse. 

Now  as  the  leading  of  Christ  into  the  wilderness,  upon 
the  day  of  atonement,  was  foreshadowed  by  the  ceremony 
of  the  scape-goat ;  so  his  baptism  on  the  same  day  was  as 
expressly  foreshadowed,  or  prefigured,  as  any  event  con- 
cerning him,  either  was,  or  could  be,  by  the  legal  ceremony 
here  mentioned,  of  Aaron's  washing  his  body  in  the  holy 
place.  They  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Jackson,  in  Christ's  An- 
swer to  John's  Question,  sect.  64.  where  he  endeavours  to 
make  out  this. 

And  put  on  his  gamwnts.]  viz.  His  other  garments, 
wherein  he  officiated  upon  other  days ;  which  the  Jews  call 
his  golden  garments,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  white 
garments;  which  alone  he  wore  when  he  went  into  the  most 
holy  place.  And  the  Jews  call  by  this  name  o{  golden  gar- 
ments, all  the  eight  garments  of  the  high-priest :  four  of 
which  were  common  to  him  with  the  lower  priests,  and 
were  made  only  of  linen  (yet  they  never  call  them  by  the 
name  of  white  garments,  which  they  appropriate  to  those  in 
which  he  went  to  the  most  holy  place) ;  the  other  four,  which 
gave  the  name  to  all  the  rest,  were  proper  only  to  the  high- 
priest  himself ;  viz.  the  robe  (which  had  bells  of  gold  at  the 
bottom),  the  ephod,  the  breast-plate,  and  the  golden-plate 
upon  his  forehead :  which  being  put  over  the  other  four 
common  garments,  made  him  appear  as  if  he  were  all 
clothed  in  gold.  For  they  either  consisted  of  solid  gold,  as 
the  plate  on  his  forehead ;  or  had  solid  gold  appendant,  as 
the  robe  had  ;  or  had  gold  interwoven,  as  the  ephod  and 
the  breast-plate.  Now  he  put  on  these,  after  he  had  put 
off"  the  linen  garments,  mentioned  ver.  4.  23.  which  were 
never  used  but  when  he  ministered  in  the  holy  of  holies  ; 
where  he  did  not  appear  with  the  breast-plate  of  urim  and 
thummim,  and  the  rest  of  the  golden  garments,  as  some 
learned  men  have  imagined  ;   particularly  Corn.  Bertram, 
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in  bis  book  de  Republ.  Hcbr.  cap.  vii.  where  he  saith, 
"  Hujus  sacerdods  erat  semel  in  anno  adytum  sanctuarii 
adire,  indutus  ipso  ephode."  It  belonged  to  the  high-priest 
to  go  mice  in  the  year  into  the  most  secret  place  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, clothed  with  the  ephod.  Which  is  directly  contrary 
to  ver.  4.  of  this  chapter.  But  many  other  great  men  have 
fallen  into  the  same  mistake  :  (see  J.  Braunius  de  Vestitu 
Sacerdot.  Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  n.  29.  and  cap.  25.  n.  9, 10.) 

And  come  forth.]  From  the  place  where  he  put  on  his 
golden  garments  unto  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 

And  offer  his  burnt-offering,  and  the  burnt-offering  of  the 
people.]  I  take  this  for  the  daily  evening  sacrifice,  which 
usually  was  one  lamb ;  but  on  tiiis  day  was  two  rams,  one 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  people ;  unto  which  there 
was  an  additional  offering  of  seven  lambs  of  tlie  first  year; 
as  they  tell  us  in  Joma,  cap.  7.  sect.  3.  But  before  this, 
they  there  say,  he  went  and  read  to  the  people  out  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  which  was  with  great  ceremony  delivered 
to  him.  And  he  might  read  either  in  his  pontifical  habit, 
or  in  his  own  robes  (which  he  pleased),  for  reading  was  no 
ministry,  as  the  Gemara  there  observes.  This  reading 
began  at  Numb.  xxix.  7,  &c.  where  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
lambs  is  ordered  upon  this  day. 

Andmake  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  the  people.]  Rather, 
having  made  an  atonement:  which  was  already  done  by 
other  sacrifices,  not  by  these. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  fat  of  the  sin-cffering  shall  be  burnt 
Tipon  the  altar.]  This  also,  I  think,  should  be  translated  in 
the  same  manner,  having  burnt  tJie  fat  of  the  sin-offering : 
which  was  done,  I  suppose,  in  the  morning,  when  both  the 
bullock  and  the  goat  were  offered  for  sin,  (ver.  11. 14.)  but 
was  not  mentioned  till  now,  to  shew  that  their  sacrifices 
were  not  perfected  till  both  Aaron  and  the  people  were  re- 
conciled to  God;  after  which  their  burnt-sacrifices  were 
acceptable  to  him.  This  burning  of  the  fat  was  ordered  in 
all  sin-offerings,  (iv.  8. 10.  26.)  and  therefore,  was  not  now 
to  be  omitted.  And,  perhaps,  it  was  reserved  to  be  burnt, 
when  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat  was  burnt  with- 
out the  camp,  (ver.  27.)  which  was  in  the  conclusion  of  all 
the  services  of  this  day. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scape-goat.] 
After  the  man  had  dismissed  the  goat,  it  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  return  farther  back  than  one  mile  to  the  last 
tabernacle,  where  he  was  permitted  to  rest  himself  after 
his  labour,  and  not  remain  all  night  in  the  wilderness.  So 
they  tell  us  in  Joma,  cap.  6.  sect.  6. 

Shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water.]  This 
goat  being  a  public  Ka^apfia,  or  purgation,  (upon  whom  all 
their  sins  were  thrown,  was  extremely  impure ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  touched,  without  rendering  the  person 
who  led  him  away  unclean  in  the  highest  degree :  which 
was  the  reason  that  he  was  bound  to  wash  both  his  clothes 
and  also  his  whole  body  in  water,  before  he  could  so  much 
as  come  into  the  camp.  Porphyry  observes  the  same 
custom  among  the  heathen,  who  iv  Stxrt'atc  iirorpoiralois 
(as  his  words  are),  in  such  kind  of  sacrifices  as  those  for  the 
averting  evils,  permitted  no  man  who  had  meddled  with 
them  to  come  into  the  city,  or  to  go  to  his  own  house,  fif) 
■jrpoTtpov  iaOriTa  koI  ato^a  ttotujuoTc  ri  Trjjyiri  vrroKaS'ypac,  who  had 
not  first  washed  his  clothes  and  his  body  in  some  river,  or  in 
spring-water,  (lib.  ii.  irtQl  'ArroxJiej  sect.  44.)  For  nothing 
is  more  known  than  that  such  a  kind  of  purification  for 


washing  themselves,  was  ?  custom  all  the  world  over; 
and  continues  to  this  day  in  the  eastern,  or  other  hot  coun- 
tries, not  only  among  the  Mahometans,  but  the  pagans, 
who  plunge  themselves  three  times,  one  after  another,  into 
their  rivers,  rising  up  with  their  faces  to  the  east,  as  all 
travellers  into  those  parts  tell  us. 

And  afterward  come  into  the  camp.]  Have  free  conver- 
sation with  his  brethren,  and,  I  suppose,  without  any  far- 
ther ceremony,  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  the  goat 
for  the  sin-offering.]  Mentioned  ver.  11. 15. 

Whose  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in  the 
holy  place.]  Of  wliich  we  read  in  the  same  place,  ver. 
14,  15. 

Sliall  one  carry  forth.]  But  first  they  were  ripped  up, 
and  the  imurim,  as  they  call  them,  (mentioned  in  iv.  8, 9.) 
taken  out,  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar.  And  then  the  priest 
dissected  them,  (as  the  Misna  saith  in  Joma,  cap.  6.  sect. 
7.)  not  to  pieces,  as  was  wont  to  be  done  in  burnt-offerings, 
but  made  only  deep  incisions,  letting  the  parts  hang  still 
together ;  which  being  done,  four  men,  saith  R.  Solomon, 
carried  them  forth  upon  two  staves  or  bars,  one  being  not 
able  to  do  it :  and  accordingly  the  LXX.  translate  these 
words  i^olffovm,  they  shall  carry  forth.  But  one  person, 
it  is  likely,  had  the  principal  care  to  see  them  burnt ;  which 
is  the  reason  he  only  is  mentioned. 

Without  the  camp.]  Into  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes 
were  wont  to  be  poured  out,  (iv.  12.)  There  were  three 
camps ;  (as  I  noted  before,  xiii.  46.)  the  camp  of  the  people, 
unto  which  Jerusalem  answered  in  aftertimes;  the  camp 
of  the  Levites,  unto  which  answered  the  mountain  of  the 
house  (as  they  called  it), the  whole  circuit  about  the  temple; 
and  the  camp  of  God,  or  the  sanctuary  with  all  its  courts, 
unto  which  answered  the  temple  and  its  courts.  So  Mai- 
monides,  in  his  treatise  called  Beth  Habbechira,  cap.  vii. 
Now,  as  these  sacrifices  were  carried  to  be  burnt  without 
the  camp  of  the  people,  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
so  they  were  burnt  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
temple  was  built  there. 

Which  illustrates  the  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  xiii. 
10, 11,  &c.  where  he  takes  it  for  granted,  as  a  thing  they  all 
knew,  that  Jerusalem  answered  to  the  camp  of  Israel:  and 
from  thence  shews,  that  the  mystery  prefigured  by  this  goat, 
whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  holy  place  to  make  atone- 
ment (as  he  speaks  in  this  verse),  was  accomplished  in  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate,  as  the 
apostle  there  observes  :  that  is,  without  the  city,  yet  near 
the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem;  whose  type  or  figure  was  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

And  the  intent  of  the  apostle  in  this,  and  other  such-like 
observations,  was  to  shew,  that  our  Saviour's  sufferings  on 
the  cross  were  a  most  true  and  proper  sacrifice;  a  sacrifice 
fully  satisfactory  for  the  sins  of  the  world:  or  rather,  more 
satisfactory  for  all  the  sins  of  men  against  the  moral  law 
of  God,  than  the  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
Passover,  or  other  anniversary  solemnities,  were  for  sins 
merely  against  the  law  of  ceremonies :  as  the  apostle  shews 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  that  epistle,  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14.) 

And  they  sliall  bum  in  the  fire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh, 
and  their  dung.]  Here,  it  is  plain,  there  was  more  than  one 
who  carried  the  bodies  of  these  beasts  without  the  camp ; 
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they  being  too  heavy  for  any  single  person  to  bear.  And 
they  burnt  them  entirely:  (see  iv.  11, 12.)  except  what  was 
offered  upon  the  altar.  Yet  Josephus  is  pleased  to  except 
roe  c?ox«c,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  their  rumps,  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  30.)  In  which  he  forgot  himself :  for  though  these  were 
comprehended  under  the  imurim  of  some  sacrifices,  (see 
viii.  3.)  yet  neither  here,  nor  in  the  fourth  chapter,  ver.  8, 9. 
is  there  any  mention  of  this  fat;  nor  is  it  comprehended 
under  the  fat  mentioned  above,  (ver.  2-5.)  which  the  Misna 
in  Joma  says,  was  the  fat  of  the  inwards  only. 

Ver.  28.  And  h".  that  burnetii  them.]  The  "Vulgar  Latin,  I 
think,  rightly  translates  it,  Quictmque  combusserit,  who- 
soever bumeth  them:  for  there  was  more  than  one,  as  I  said 
before,  employed  in  this  business. 

Shall  wash  his  clothes,  &c.]  Being  defiled  by  touching 
the  sacrifices,  which  were  charged  with  so  many  sins ;  as 
he  that  carried  away  the  scape-goat  was,  ver.  26.  where 
there  is  the  very  same  order  in  the  same  words.  Now,  when 
all  this  was  done,  the  Misna  saith,  (cap.  vii.  Joma,  sect.  4.) 
the  high-priest  washed  himself  again,  and  put  on  his  white 
robes,  which  were  proper  to  this  day;  and  went  into  the 
most  holy  place,  to  fetch  out  the  censer,  with  the  dish,  or 
cup,  which  he  carried  in  when  he  went  to  burn  incense, 
(•ver.  12, 13.)  And  when  he  came  out  from  thence,  he 
washed,  and  put  on  his  golden  garments,  and  offered  in- 
cense upon  the  golden  altar,  and  trimmed  the  lamps.  Which 
being  done,  they  brought  him  his  own  garments,  which  he 
wore  constantly;  and  when  he  had  put  them  on,  they  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house,  where  he  entertained  his  friends 
with  a  feast,  being  come  out  of  the  sanctuary  in  peace ; 
that  is,  safe  and  in  health.  For  by  shifting  his  gannents, 
and  washing  so  often,  he  was  in  danger  to  catch  cold  (as 
we  speak),  and  they  did  sometimes  fall  into  various  dis- 
eases upon  this  occasion,  as  P.  Cunaeus  observes  out  of 
Maimonides,  lib.  ii.  de  Repub,  Heb.  cap.  14.  and  some 
died  in  the  holy  place,  not  having  performed  the  service 
duly.  Which  made  it  very  reasonable,  that  he  and  his 
friends  should  rejoice,  when  he  returuedinhealth  and  safety. 

Ver.  29.  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you.l 
Till  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  whom  all  that  these  sacrifices 
signified  was  accomplished :  who  put  an  end  therefore  to 
this  legal  dispensation,  (see  Exod.  xii.  14.) 

And  in  the  seventh  month.']  When  they  had  gathered  in 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  had  the  more  liberty 
to  attend  such  a  solemn  service.  Which  was  the  reason, 
perhaps,  why  there  were  more  solemnities  appointed  in  this 
month,  than  in  any  other  month  in  the  year ;  as  appears 
from  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  this  book .  It  had  been  an- 
ciently also  the  first  month  in  the  year,  being  the  month,  it  is 
likely,  wherein  the  world  was  created :  but  upon  the  deli- 
verance of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  the  month  Abib,  by  God's 
special  command,  was  ordered  to  be  the  first.  Yet  not  ab- 
solutely, but  only  in  respect  of  that  which  was  most  eminent, 
viz.  for  the  ecclesiastical  account:  for  as  to  their  civil  or 
temporal  affairs,  the  seventh  month  (Tisri)  still  retained  the 
precedence. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.]  The  Arabians  imitated 
this;  calling  the  fast  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram,  by  the  name  of  Ashura;  which  is  exactly  the  Ashor 
(tenth  day  J  here  mentioned  by  Moses ;  from  whom  these 
people  derived  it,  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet:  who, 
finding  the  Jews,  when  he  came  to  Medina,  fasting  upon 
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this  day  Ashura,  asked  them  the  reason  of  it:  who  told  him 
(as  the  Mahometan  writers  report)  it  was  in  remembrance- 
of  Pharaoh's  being  then  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea :  where- 
upon he  said,  I  have  more  to  do  with  Moses  than  you,  and 
thereupon  commanded  his  followers  to  fast  on  this  day;  (see 
Dr.  Pocock  upon  Abal-Farajius  concerning  the  Manners 
of  the  Arabians,  p.  309,  310.)  But  this  is  plainly  an  idle 
tale,  invented  by  him  or  his  followers ;  for  the  Jews  would 
rather  have  feasted,  than  fasted  upon  the  day  of  such  a 
deliverance.  But  it  shews  that  this  day  was  remarkable 
among  the  Jews,  and  solemnly  observed  by  them,  where- 
soever they  were ;  and  was  chosen  by  God,  rather  than  any 
other  day  of  the  month,  (if  we  may  believe  Maimonides, 
More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  43.)  because  it  was  the  day  on 
which  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount,  with  the  second 
tables  in  his  hand,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  remis- 
sion of  their  great  sin,  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf;  in 
memory  of  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  entirely  a  day  of  re- 
pentance and  of  Divine  worship. 

Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls.']  By  fasting  and  abstinence, 
not  only  from  all  meat  and  drink,  but  from  all  other  plea- 
sure whatsoever :  insomuch,  that  they  might  not  wash  their 
faces,  much  less  anoint  their  heads,  nor  wear  their  shoes, 
nor  use  the  marriage  bed,  nor  read  (if  their  doctors  say 
true)  any  portion  of  the  law,  which  would  give  them  de- 
light :  for  example,  the  story  of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
and  leading  them  through  the  Red  Sea',  &c.  so  far  is  the 
Mahometan  story  from  having  any  colour  of  truth.  It  is 
likely,  also,  that  to  increase  their  grief  they  rent  their 
clothes  (as  they  did  in  other  fasts  in  aftertimes),  put  on 
sackcloth,  girded  it  close  to  their  flesh,  sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads,  &c.  which  were  all  intended,  no  doubt,  to  work 
in  them  an  inward  sorrow  for  all  their  sins,  with  a  hearty 
abhorrence  of  them,  and  resolution  to  mortify  and  abstain 
from  them.  For  though  the  word  soul  be  generally  ex- 
pounded the  sensitive  part  of  us,  which  is  afflicted  by  fast- 
ing, (as  the  prophet  Isaiah  expounds  this  phrase,  Iviii. 
3.  5.)  yet  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  was  pleased  with 
this  alone,  without  that  inward  compunction  of  mind, 
which  made  them  break  off  their  sins  by  righteousness; 
which  the  prophet  there  declares  was  the  only  acceptable 
fast  to  the  Lord. 

The  Hebrew  doctors  here  observe,  that  they  did  not 
afflict  little  children  on  this  day,  by  making  them  fast  from 
all  food,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  but  only 
taught  them  what  they  were  to  do  when  they  came  of  age, 
that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  the  precept.  (See  Joma, 
cap.  8.  sect.  4.) 

And  do  no  work  at  all.]  Not  only  abstain  from  all  plea- 
sure, but  from  all  labour  whatsoever :  nothing  being  to  be 
done  upon  this  day  but  confession  of  sins  and  repent- 
ance, as  Maimonides  expresses  it  in  the  place  beforemen- 
tioned. 

Whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger 
that  sojourneth  among  you.]  The  Hebrew  word  ezrach  is 
extant  only  here  and  xxiii.  42.  which  signifies  as  much 
as  one  that  had  his  original  among  them,  being  bom  an 
Israelite,  as  it  is  there  expressed.  The  opposite  to  which 
is  gher  (a  stranger,  we  translate  it),  one  that  was  of  an- 
other nation,  but  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
lived  among  them ;  who  in  the  New  Testament  is  called  a 
proselyte. 
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Ver.  30.  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atone- 
ment/or you.]  It'  upon  this  day  they  affljctcd  and  humbled 
their  souls  (as  Conr.  Pellicaiius  glosses),  with  fasting  and 
prayer  and  anguish  for  their  sins,  with  alms  also,  beseech- 
ing God's  mercy  with  tears  and  signs  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes;  resting  from  all  servile  works,  and  devoted  wliolly  to 
the  Ijord. 

To  cleanse  you.]  From  all  the  transgressions  and  sins 
mentioned  ver.  1(».  from  which  both  the  high-priest,  and 
bis  family,  and  all  the  people  were  to  be  purged  on  this 
day.  For  which  reason  the  greatest  care  was  to  be  used 
to  see  it  rightly  observed,  because  all  their  happiness  de- 
pended upon  it.  For  the  land  of  Canaan  was  promised 
them,  upon  condition  that  they  kept  the  law ;  offering  all 
the  sacrifices  therein  prescribed ;  especially  this  great  sa- 
crifice, which  was  to  cleanse  them  from  the  guilt  of  all 
their  neglects  or  breaches  of  this  law.  Which  should 
teach  us  Christians  to  conclude,  that  as  the  inheritance  of 
that  good  land  was  assigned  the  Jews  in  consideration  of 
their  sacrifices,  as  the  condition  of  that  covenant,  by 
which  they  were  prescribed  ;  so  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  made  over  to  us  by  the  covenant  of 
grace,  in  consideration  of  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  Jesus,  of  which  they  were  a  figure.  For  it  is  his 
blood  that  cleanseth  its  from  all  unrighteousness  (as  St. 
John  speaks),  and  secures  our  claim  to  the  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance. 

That  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins.]  If  a  man  was 
bound  to  offer  sacrifice  for  any  sin  that  was  certain,  he  was 
not  excused  from  it  by  this  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion; but  was  bound  to  make  that  other  sacrifice  also. 
But  the  day  of  expiation  freed  those  who  were  bound  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  dubious  offences.  SoMaimonidcs  saith, 
(in  his  treatise  of  Offences  committed  through  Error,  chap.  3. 
sect.  9.)  that  those  sins  which  were  known  to  none  but 
God,  were  taken  away  by  this  solemn  day  of  expiation, 
without  any  other  sacrifice.  But  the  Misna,  in  the  last 
section  of  Joma,  acknowledges  very  honestly,  that  the  day 
of  expiation  did  not  purge  men  from  the  guilt  of  the 
offences  they  had  committed  against  tlieir  neighbour,  un- 
less they  first  gave  him  satisfaction. 

Before  the  Lord.]  Who  dwelt  among  them,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so,  if  they  observed  his  laws,  and  took  care 
to  be  thus  cleansed  from  all  their  sins.  But,  lest  any  man 
should  mistake  this  matter,  it  may  be  here  fit  to  observe, 
that  there  were  no  sacrifices  at  all  appointed  by  the  law  of 
Moses  for  capital  offences;  and  therefore  when  he  speaks 
here  of  making  them  clean  from  all  their  sins  upon  this 
day,  such  as  these  (for  instance,  murder,  adultery,  idola- 
try, &c.)  are  not  included :  for  this  great  sacrifice  could 
not  obtain  a  pardon  for  them,  but  only  for  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  ritual  laws  contained  in  this  book; 
and  that  also  when  they  were  committed  through  error 
or  ignorance:  for  if  they  were  done  presumptuously, 
cutting  off  was  threatened  to  them :  (see  Numb.  xv.  from 
ver.  22.  to  32.)  And  this  appears  plainly  from  the  sa- 
crifices themselves  that  arehere  appointed;  which  had  no 
virtue  in  them  from  their  own  worth  and  value,  but  only 
from  God's  institution,  to  make  expiation  for  any  sin. 
For  the  death  of  a  bullock  or  a  goat  was  not  of  such 
account  with  God,  that  it  could  prevail  for  the  taking 
away  of  guilt,  unless  he  had  given  it  such  a  power.    And 


that  power  which  he  was  pleased  to  allow  unto  them, 
was  neither  infinite,  nor  could  it  be  so.  For  the  guilt  that 
they  were  principally  designed  to  abolish,  was  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  such  an  expiation:  it  arising  from 
things  which  were  neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves;  and 
therefore  could  not  create  such  a  guilt.  Such  were  all  the 
uncleannesses  from  certain  natural  fluxes,  from  touching  a 
dead  body,  and  innumerable  other  such-like  impurities: 
which  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of  God,  who  by  a 
positive  law  made  such  things  to  bring  men  under  a  guilt; 
by  the  same  will  he  appointed  a  proportionable  expiation 
of  it  by  these  sacrifices,  whose  pow  er  to  cleanse  depended 
also  purely  upon  his  pleasure.  And  if  they  had  any  virtue 
to  purge  men  from  the  real  guilt  of  sins  committed  against 
the  eternal  laws  of  God ;  this  they  had  not  of  themselves, 
but  from  the  most  gracious  will  of  God,  who  was  pleased 
to  apply  to  this  purpose  the  future  satisfaction  of  the  im- 
maculate Lamb  of  God,  of  which  these  sacrifices  were  a 
shadow  and  type.  For  a  body  being  prepared  for  the 
Son  of  God,  and  he  offering  himself  for  us,  that  was  a 
sacrifice  of  such  infinite  value  in  its  own  nature,  that 
it  expiated  all  manner  of  sins  of  all  men.  To  this  effect, 
that  excellent  person  Joh.  Wagenseil  discourses,  in 
his  confutation  of  R.  Lipman's  Carmen  Memoriale,  p. 
488. 

Ver.  31.  It  shall  he  a  sabbath  of  rest'unto  you.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  a  sabbath  of  sabbaths,  i.  e.  a  great 
or  perfect  sabbath,  like  that  of  the  seventh  day  in  every 
week ;  on  which  they  might  do  no  manner  of  work.  And 
so  tlie  seventh  day  is  called  just  as  this  is,  a  sabbath  of  rest, 
or  sabbath  of  sabbaths :  (see  Exod,  xxxi.  15.  xxxv.  2.) 
which  gave  occasion  to  those  jeers  we  meet  withal  in  Mar- 
tial and  others,  at  the  Jews'  fasting  on  their  sabbath-days : 
for  reading  Moses's  books  carelessly,  they  fancied  the  Jews 
observed  as  strict  a  fast  upon  every  sabbath-day,  as  they 
did  on  this,  which  was  but  once  a  year. 

And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  by  a  statute  for  ever.]  See 
ver.  2!). 

Ver.  32.  And  the  priest  whom  ye  shxdl  anoint,  &c.]  The 
high-priest,  who  should  be  anointed  and  consecrated  in  his 
father's  stead  (when  he  was  dead),  is  here  ordered  to  make 
this  atonement  yearly.  That  is,  what  was  now  done  by 
Aaron,  was  to  be  done  by  every  high-priest  successively, 
when  he  was  legally  put  into  his  otBce;  by  vesting  him 
with  the  priestly  garments,  anointing  him,  and  offering  the 
sacrifices  of  consecration,  (viii.  7. 10.  22.) 

This  statute  confined  the  sacred  work  of  this  day  to  the 
high-priest,  who  alone  could  perform  it:  but  it  shews  withal, 
as  the  apostle  observes,  the  great  imperfection  of  this  legal 
priesthood,  which  could  not,  by  reason  of  death,  continue 
always  in  one  person  :  but  there  were  many  priests,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  the  oflice,  which  became  often  va- 
cant. Whereas  our  great  High-priest,  because  he  continued 
for  ever,  i.  e.  never  dies,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood : 
and  therefore  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  or  evermore, 
those  that  come  to  God  by  him,  (Heb.  vii.  23 — 25.) 

And  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garnmit.] 
He  was  to  take  a  special  care  not  to  officiate  on  this  day  in 
any  other  garments  but  those  mentioned  ver.  4.  which  were 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  service,  and  called  the  white 
garments:  which  were  a  figure,  perhaps,  of  the  perfect  pu- 
rity of  our  great  High-priest,  who,  as  it  there  immediately 
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follows,  (Heb.  vii.  26.)  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary, &c.]  In  this  verse  he  only  sums  up  the  whole  duty  of 
the  day ;  in  which  a  general  atonement  was  made,  for  all 
things,  and  for  all  persons.  The  only  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  expiation  of  the  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
altar,  preceded  the  expiation  oi the  priests  and  of  the  people, 
who  were  to  be  expiated  by  the  sacrifices  offered  there.  But 
the  expiation  of  the  high-priest  himself,  who  was  to  make 
the  expiation  of  the  sanctuary,  preceded  all  the  rest;  as  is 
apparent  from  ver.  11. 

Ver.  34.  A7id  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute.^  The 
repetition  of  this  the  third  time,  (see  ver.  29.  31.)  shews  of 
how  great  importance  it  was,  that  this  annual  solemnity 
should  be  observed. 

Unto  you.}  The  high-priests  (beforementioned),  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  because-  none  of  them 
could  continue  always,  (as  I  have  observed  ver.  32.)  but 
enjoyed  the  office  successively,  upon  the  death  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

To  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel,  for  all 
their  sins,  once  a  year.}  This  is  only  a  repetition  of  what 
was  said  ver  30.  that  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  high- 
priest,  by  a  perpetual  obligation,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
the  people's  sins  on  this  day ;  as  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
people  (ver.  29.)  to  afflict  their  souls  upon  this  day. 

A  nd  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.}  The  service 
of  this  day  was  immediately  performed  by  Aaron,  accord- 
ing to  the  forenamed  order. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1.  .^ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  After 
he  had  ordered  the  great  anniversary  sacrifice,  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  he  gives  some  directions  about  other  sacri- 
fices, for  which  there  would  be  occasion  every  day. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  all  the  child- 
ren of  Israel}  Who  were  all  concerned  in  what  follows ; 
and  therefore  this  command  is  directed  to  the  whole  house 
of  Israel,  (ver.  3.)  to  whom  this  was  delivered,  it  is  likely, 
by  their  elders :  or  else  Moses  himself  went  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  and  spake  to  their  several  families. 

And  say  unto  them,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded.}  Enjoined  by  a  special  law. 

Ver.  3.  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel 
that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat.}  viz.  For  a  sacrifice  or 
ofiering,  (as  it  follows  ver.  4.)  these  being  the  only  creatures 
of  the  herd  and  the  flock  that  were  permitted  to  be  brought 
lo  God's  altar.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  think  Moses 
speaks  of  killing  these  creatures  for  common  use ;  which  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  do  any  where,  after  they  came  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  (Deut.  xii.  15.)  but  now  they  were  not 
to  kill  them  for  their  food,  unless  they  brought  them  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  there  first  sacrificed  some  part 
of  them  to  the  Lord,  before  they  tasted  of  them  themselves. 
By  which  their  sacrificing  to  demons  was  prevented,  (to 
which  they  were  prone,  ver.  7.)  and  they  also  constantly 
feasted  with  God  while  they  dwelt  in  the  wilderness.  But 
this  is  better  founded  upon  Deut.  xii.  20,  21.  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  had  thus  done,  while  they  remained  in  the 


wilderness ;  and  were  so  near  to  the  house  of  God,  that  they 
might  easily  bring  thither  every  beast  they  killed  for  ordi- 
nary use.  But  they  were  dispensed  Avithal  as  to  this,  when 
they  came  into  Canaan,  and  could  not  possibly,  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  eat  flesh,  go  so  far  as  to  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  which  was  many  miles  from  some  of  them.  Instead 
whereof,  they  were  bound  to  come  at  the  three  great  festi- 
vals, and  appear  before  God  at  his  house,  wheresoever  they 
dwelt. 

In  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp.}  This 
seems  to  shew  that  he  doth  not  speak  of  killing  these 
beasts,  ad  usum  vescendi,  as  St.  Austin's  words  are, /or  the 
use  of  eating  (for  that  they  did  not  do  out  of  the  camp,  but 
in  their  tents),  but  de  sacrificiis,  he  speaks  concerning  sa- 
crifices. For  he  prohibits  (as  he  goes  on)  private  sa- 
crifices, lest  every  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  a 
priest,  &c. 

Ver  4.  And  he  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.} 
In  ancient  time  every  man  had  performed  the  office  of  a 
priest  in  his  own  family:  but  now  that  liberty  is  taken 
away,  because  they  had  abused  it  to  idolatry :  and  every 
man  was  bound  to  bring  his  sacrifice  to  the  house  of  God, 
where  none  but  the  sons  of  Aaron  could  officiate,  and  had 
the  most  sacred  obligations  on  them  to  offer  only  to  the 
Lord.  The  very  heathens  themselves,  in  future  times, 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  the  very  same;  as  appears  by 
Plato  in  the  latter  end  of  his  tenth  book  of  Laws,  where 
he  hath  these  memorable  words:  "Eotoj  vufiog  oh  roic 
^v/xTTam  Kilfievog  OTrXwc,  Icpa  /iijSf  e'C  ev  l^iaig  olKiaig  iicrrja^o). 
Let  this  be  a  law  imposed  absolutely  upon  all,  that  no 
man  whatsoever  have  a  sacred  place  in  private  houses:  but 
when  he  hath  a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice,  let  him  go  to  the  pub- 
lic temples,  and  deliver  his  sacrifice  to  the  priests,  whether 
men  or  women,  oTc  ayvda  tovtwv  ImfuXng,  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  care  that  these  things  be  performed  in  a  holy 
manner.  By  which  it  appears,  that  these  were  two  esta- 
blished principles  of  religion  in  wise  men's  minds,  to  sacri- 
fice publicly,  and  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to  the  priests, 
who  were  to  take  care  to  offer  them  purely.  Unto  which 
Moses  adds  one  thing  more,  that  their  public  sacrifices 
should  be  offered  only  at  one  place :  which  was  a  most  effi- 
cacious preservative  from  all  strange  worship;  nothing 
being  done  but  under  the  eye  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  governors  of  the  people.  Insomuch  that  St.  Chry- 
sostom  (as  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer  observes,  lib.  i.  de 
Rit.  et  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  sect.  1.)  calls  Jerusalem, 
which  was  afterwards  established  to  be  this  place,  KaQainQ 
Tiva  (TvvSecTfjiov  Xarptiac,  a  kind  of  bond  or  knot,  whereby 
the  whole  nation  was  tied  to  the  Judaical  religion. 

Before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.}  Before  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle ;  round  about  which 
they  all  inhabited,  and  were  so  near  it  while  they  travelled 
in  the  wilderness,  that,  as  there  was  no  trouble  in  bringing 
all  their  sacrifices  thither,  so  they  knew  certainly  whither 
to  go.  And  thus  the  Hebrew  doctors  observe  it  was  when 
they  came  into  Canaan ;  where,  while  the  tabernacle  was 
fixed  in  Shiloh,  none  might  sacrifice  any  where  else :  but 
when  it  wandered  uncertainly  (after  Shiloh  was  destroyed), 
being  sometimes  in  Mispeh,  sometimes  at  Gilgal,  and  at 
Nob,  and  Gibeon,  and  the  house  of  Obed  Edoni,  they 
fancy  it  was  lawful  to  sacrifice  in  other  places.     For  so 
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we  find  Samuel  did,  1  Sam.  vii.  9.  ix.  13.  (whore  he  sacri- 
ficed in  a  high  place),  xi.  15.  xvi.  2.  and  David,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  18.  and  Elias,  1  Kings  xviii.  2!).  But  these  may  be 
thought  extraordinary  acts,  done  by  an  immediate  warrant 
from  God;  for  none  of  these  persons  were  priests,  but  pro- 
phets guided  by  Divine  inspirations.  (See  Dr.  Outram 
lib.  i.  De  Sacrific.  cap.  2.) 

Blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  lie  hath  shed  blood.] 
He  was  to  be  punished  as  a  murderer;  that  is,  die  for  it. 
For  to  have  blood  imputed  to  a  man,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  blood,  is  to  be  liable  to  have  his  blood 
fihed,  or  to  lose  his  life.  Which,  as  of  old  it  was  the  pu- 
nishment of  every  one  who  killed  another  man,  (Gen.  ix. 
6.)  so  here  he  is  condemned  to  die  who  sacrificed  any 
where  but  at  the  tabernacle. 

And  tliat  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.} 
This,  not  another  punishment  (unless  we  suppose  it  relates 
to  his  posterity),  and  therefore  the  first  word  should  be 
translated,  not  and,  but  for.  And  the  meaning  either  is, 
that  the  magistrate  should  pass  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
him,  or  God  would  destroy  him  himself.  The  latter  sense 
is  most  probable,  because  he  threatens  (ver.  10.)  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  with  his  own  hand,  upon  him  that  was 
guilty  of  eating  blood.  It  is  thought,  indeed,  by  some, 
that  cutting  off  doth  not  signify  death;  but,  as  in  other 
places  of  this  book,  cutting  off  is  so  evidently  joined  with 
death,  that  so  little  cannot  be  meant  by  it,  as  depriving 
such  persons  of  the  privileges  of  God's  people,  (for  in- 
stance, when  any  offered  his  children  to  Moloch,  xx.  2 — 5. 
or  did  not  afilict  his  soul  on  the  day  of  atonement,  xxiii. 
29,  30.)  so  here  in  this  place  it  most  certainly  signifies  the 
putting  him  that  was  guilty  of  this  crime  to  death ;  because 
be  was  to  be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Which  severe  pe- 
nalty was  enacted  in  this  case,  to  preserve  the  Israelites 
from  idolatry.  For  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  offer  sa- 
crifice where  they  pleased,  they  might  easily  have  forsaken 
God  by  altering  the  rites  which  he  had  ordained;  nay,  by 
offering  to  strange  gods :  particularly  to  the  demons,  which, 
in  those  days,  frequented  the  fields,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  ignorant  that  they  were  gods,  as  seems  to 
be  intimated  in  the  next  verse  and  ver.  7. 

Ver.  5.  To  the  end.]  Or,  for  this  cause ;  i.  e.  to  avoid 
that  heavy  punishment  beforementioned. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices.} 
Or,  sluill  bring :  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it  (regarding 
the  sense  more  than  the  words),  "  Ideo  sacerdoti  offerre  de- 
bent,"  &c.  Therefore  they  ought  to  bring  to  the  priest  their 
sacrifices,  &c. 

Which  tJiey  offer  in  the  open  field.}  Where  the  pagans 
erected  their  altars,  to  procure  fruitfulness  to  their  fields. 
Insomuch  that  Libauius  saith  (in  his  oration  iwip  Upwv), 
^hat  the  temples,  or  holy  places,  were  the  very  soul  or  life 
of  the  fields:  '^v\fi  yap,  oJ  fiaaiktv,  roig  aypoig  to.  Upa.  And 
Uiat  in  them  lay  tJie  hope  of  the  husbandmen  :  koI  toTc  ytu)p- 
youtrt  iv  avroig  at  iXTriSi^.  How  old  this  idolatry  was,  we 
cannot  certainly  tell ;  but  it  continued  a  long  time  among 
the  Israelites,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
xiii.  27.  and  Hosea  xv.  11.  where  he  saith,  "  Their  altars 
were  as  heaps  in  the  furrows  of  the  field :"  that  is,  there 
were  abundance  of  them,  notwithstanding  this  early  prohi- 
bition given  by  Moses.  And  among  the  gentiles,  Festus 
tells  us  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  terrestrial  gods,  in 


terra,  upon  the  very  ground  ^according  to  the  Hebrew 
phrase  here,  oh  the  face  of  the  field),  but  to  the  infernal 
gods,  in  terra  effossa,  in  holes  or  pits  digged  in  the  earth; 
and  to  the  celestial,  in  tedificiis  a  terra  exaltatis,  in  build- 
ings exalted  above  tlie  earth  ;  i.  e.  upon  altars  :  which  had 
their  name  from  hence,  ab  altitudine,  from  their  height,  as 
both  he  and  Servius  also  tell  us.  And  every  one  knows 
that  they  delighted  to  set  them  in  high  places,  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  hills;  especially  where  there  were  groves 
and  shady  trees,  under  which  they  set  them,  even  in  valleys, 
and  in  the  highways,  fields,  and  meadows.  For  tliey  were 
so  fond  of  them,  that  those  who  were  against  erecting  of 
temples  to  their  gods  (as  Zeno  was),  yet  never  sacrificed 
without  altars,  which  they  set  in  the  open  air,  to  signify 
they  believed  he  whom  they  worshipped  could  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the  Lord.}  Or,  they 
shall  bring  them  even  unto  tlie  Lord :  who  had  settled  his 
habitation  at  the  tabernacle,  and  would  be  worshipped  no 
where  else  with  sacrifices. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  unto 
the  priests.}  Here  seems  to  be  another  reason  wliy  they 
were  not  permitted  to  offer  in  the  field;  because  God 
would  have  none  but  the  priests  (men  appointed  by  him- 
self to  attend  for  this  purpose  at  his  house)  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  him,  according  to  the  rites  he  had  prescribed. 

And  offer  them  for  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord.}  Upon 
these  words  Nachmanides  grounds  the  forenamed  opinion, 
that  whilst  the  Jews  continued  in  the  wilderness,  they  ate 
no  meat  at  their  own  private  tables,  but  what  had  been 
first  offered  to  God  at  the  tabernacle.  Behold,  saith  he, 
God  commanded  that  all  which  the  Israelites  did  eat  should 
be  peace-offerings.  Which  was  afterwards  altered  when 
they  came  to  Canaan,  and  lived  remote  from  the  house  of 
God.  And  such  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  gentiles, 
who  would  not  sit  down  to  eat  at  their  tables  till  they  had 
offered  bread  and  wine  unto  their  gods.  Thus  it  was 
among  the  Chaldees,  as  appears  from  Dan.  i.  8.  But  then 
they  had  many  altars  every  where,  even  in  their  own  pri- 
vate houses.  Whereas  here  in  the  wilderness  there  was 
but  one  altar,  which  could  not  contain  all  the  fat  that  was 
to  be  burnt  on  it  every  day,  if  we  suppose  the  Israelites  to 
have  commonly  killed  beasts  for  their  own  eating.  It 
seems  to  be  the  truer  opinion,  that  they  seldom  or  never  did 
that  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness ;  but  all  the  beasts 
they  killed  were  for  sacrifice,  of  which  Moses  here  speaks. 
So  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  (Praecept.  clxxxvii.)  and  other 
Jewish  doctors ;  they  are  here  forbidden  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  God  any  where  without  the  tabernacle.  He  mentions 
indeed  only  peace-offerings ;  but  the  reason  is,  because 
they  were  most  common ;  being  offered  not  only  for  all  the 
mercies  they  had  received,  but  for  all  they  desired  to  ob- 
tain from  God ;  as  Abarbinel  observes  upon  the  seventh 
chapter  of  this  book,  where  the  several  sorts  of  them  are 
mentioned.  Men  were  more  forward  also  to  bring  these 
offerings  than  any  other,  because  they  were  to  have  their 
share  of  them,  and  feast  upon  them. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.}  This  de- 
pends upon  the  foregoing  command  of  offering  all  their  sa- 
crifices at  the  tabernacle;  that  so  the  blood  might  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  (and  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of 
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it,  as  it  is  required  in  other  places  of  this  book),  and  not 
kept  together  in  a  vessel,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  idolatry  was,  when  they  offered  their 
sacrifices  in  the  field,  and  sat  about  this  blood,  and  feasted 
upon  the  flesh  of  their  sacrifice.  So  Maimonides  saith  the 
custom  of  the  Zabii  was,  (More  Nevochim.  par.  iii.  cap. 

46.) 

And  bum  the  fat.]  So  the  manner  was  in  all  sacrifices : 
which  is  said  also  to  he  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord, 
(see  i.  8,  9.  iii.  3.  5.  iv.  35,  &c.) 

Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  no  more.J  It  seems  by  this  they 
had  been  guilty  ol  other  idolatrous  practices,  besides  that 
of  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  (Exod .  xxxii.)  And  so  much 
is  expressed  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  And  it  was  a  sin  of  which 
their  fathers  had  been  long  guilty,  especially  in  Egypt, 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ezek.  xx.  7.  xxiii.  2,  -3.)  which  they  had  not 
left,  but  continued  in  the  wilderness,  (Amos  v.  25.) 

Offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils.]  These  words  shew  the 
reason  why  God  commands  them,  under  such  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty, to  ofl'er  only  in  one  place  at  the  tabernacle ;  be- 
cause, while  they  sacrificed  in  the  open  fields,  they  had 
been  in  danger  to  be  seduced  by  demons,  who  were  wont 
to  frequent  those  places  (especially  in  deserts),  and  pre- 
sent themselves  to  ignorant  people  as  if  they  were  gods, 
and  entice  their  devotion  towards  them.  Which  demons, 
or  evil  spirits,  appeared,  it  is  likely,  in  the  form  of  goats ; 
and  therefore  are  here  called  seirim,  which  properly  signi- 
fies goats.  And  hath  made  some  imagine,  that  they  really 
sacrificed  to  these  creatures,  as  some  of  the  Egyptians  did, 
who  held  goats  be  be  sacred  animals.  So  Diodorus  tells 
us,  (lib.  ii.)  Tov  Si  rpayov  ant^iwaav,  &c.  theij  deified  a 
goat ;  upon  the  same  account  that  the  Greeks  worshipped 
Priapus.  Herodotus,  in  his  Euterpe,  cap.  46.  saith  the 
same  of  the  Mendesii,  who,  he  saith,  worshipped  the  males 
more  than  the  females.  And  many  other  authors  men- 
tioned by  Bochartus  (in his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.cap. 
53.)  report  the  same.  But  I  question  whether  the  Egyp- 
tians were  guilty  of  such  idolatry  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
Nor  is  there  more  truth  in  their  opinion,  who  think  the 
Israelites  now  worshipped  images  in  this  form  of  goats. 
Which  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  thought,  when  they  trans- 
lated it  Tolq  (laTaioig,  to  vain  things,  as  idols  are  called  in 
Scripture.  And  yet  this  very  word,  seirim,  is  by  the  Greek 
translators  rendered  Aaifxovia,  Isa.  xiii.  21.  which  we  here 
follow;  only  instead  o(  demons  translating  it  devils  :  whom 
the  ancient  Zabii  worshipped,  they  appearing  to  them  in 
the  form  of  goats  ;  and  this  custom  was  universally  spread 
(as  Maimonides  thinks)  in  Moses's  time,  which  was  the 
cause  of  this  precept,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.) 

And,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  heathen,  than  the  mention  of  fauns  and  satyrs, 
and  aegipanes,  whose  shape  below  was  that  of  a  goat. 
And  to  this  day,  in  the  solemn  conventions  of  witches,  the 
chief  devil  that  presides  in  their  assemblies,  is  said,  by  all 
ibat  have  examined  such  matters,  to  have  the  form  of  a 
goat.  And  our  famous  countryman,  Alexander  Hales,  in 
his  discourse  upon  the  scape-goat,  (which  is  in  his  Summa, 
par.  iii.  q.  55.)  derives  the  reason  of  it  from  the  frequent 
appearance  of  demons  in  this  shape  in  the  wilderness;  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes  in  his  Prolegomena  to  his  book  De 
Diis  Syris.  They  that  would  see  more  of  these  seirim, 
may  consult  I.   G.  Vossius,  lib.  i.   dc   Orig.  et  Progr. 


Idol.  cap.  8.  and  Bochartus's  Hierozoicon,  par.  ii.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  7. 

There  is  one,  indeed,  (Anton.  Van  Dale)  who  hath  lately 
endeavoured  to  explode  all  these  fancies,  as  he  esteems 
them,  of  demons :  which  he  would  have  to  be  the  mere 
invention  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans;  and  from  them  derived 
to  other  nations.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  any 
wise  man  believe,  that  the  world  was  so  sottish  as  to  wor- 
ship the  images  of  goats  (which  he  takes  to  be  meant  by 
seirim),  if  there  had  not  been  an  appearance  of  something 
in  that  shape  which  they  accounted  Divine. 

After  whom  they  liave  gone  a  whoring.]  i.  e.  With  whom 
they  have  committed  idolatry.  For  this  sin  was  justly 
called  by  the  name  of  whoredom,  ever  after  they  were  so- 
lemnly contracted  and  espoused  to  God,  to  be  his  peculiar 
people.  (Exod.  xix.  5.)  Which  is  the  reason  that  he  is 
said  so  often  to  be  a  jealous  God,  (particularly  Exod.  xx, 
5.)  highly  incensed,  that  is,  at  their  worshipping  other  gods 
besides  him.  For  this  and  such-like  words  are  never 
used  but  concerning  idolatry ;  which  Ezekiel  describes  as 
the  foulest  whoredom,  (xvi.  22.)  and  particularly  mentions 
this  whoredom  with  the  Egyptians,  ver.  26.  and  the  Assy- 
rians, ver.  28,  &c. 

This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  them  throiigliout  all 
generations.]  These  words  seem  to  me  to  determine  the 
sense  of  the  foregoing  precept,  to  which  they  relate,  (from 
ver.  2,  &c.)  not  to  be,  that  all  the  meat  they  killed  for  their 
own  tables  should  be  peace-offerings ;  for  that,  all  confess, 
was  not  a  statute  for  ever  (if  it  were  one  at  all)  throughout 
all  generations ;  but  only  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shall  say  unto  them,  Wliatsoever  man 
there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  oftlie  strangers  which  so- 
journ among  you.]  These  words  also  shew  he  speaks  in 
the  foregoing  of  bringing  all  sacrifices  whatsoever  to  the 
tabernacle ;  the  same  law  which  was  given  before  to  the 
Israelites,  being  now  extended  to  all  strangers  that  so- 
journed among  them.  By  whom  he  means  all  such  as 
were  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion.  So  the  LXX.  here 
translate  it;  and  they  add  the  very  same  words  to  ver.  3. 
where  the  house  of  Israel  is  only  mentioned  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  only  question  is,  what  sort  of  proselytes 
are  here  intended  ?  And  I  take  it  he  speaks  of  the  prose- 
lytes of  righteousness  (as  the  Jews  call  them),  who  were 
circumcised,  and  thereby  embraced  the  whole  religion  of 
Moses.  And  this,  I  find,  is  the  general  opinion:  though 
some  few  learned  men  contend,  that  any  stranger,  who  had 
renounced  idolatry  (whom  they  called  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate),  might  bring  his  sacrifices  to  the  altar.  Which  one 
can  hardly  allow,  (though  asserted  by  so  great  a  man  as 
Grotius,  lib.  i.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  16.)  because 
he  speaks  of  the  same  strangers  here,  which  are  mentioned 
ver.  10.  where  all  such  strangers  are  forbidden  to  eat 
blood.  Which  plainly  belongs  to  such  strangers  as  were 
become  Jews  by  circumcision:  for  other  strangers  might 
eat  it,  as  appears  from  Deut.  xiv.  21.  where  the  Israelites 
are  allowed  to  sell  what  died  of  itself  to  a  stranger,  that  he 
might  eat  it  if  he  pleased:  and  such  creatures  had  their 
blood  in  them. 

That  offer eth  a  burnt-offering  or  sacrifice.]  i.  e.  Any  other 
sacrifice  besides  burnt-offerings,  viz.  sin-offerings,  or  tres- 
pass-offerings, or  peace-offerings.  None  of  which  were  ac- 
cepted, but  from  such  as  were  admitted  into  the  Jewish  ro- 
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ligion:  though  the  pious  gentiles,  the  Jews  say,  might 
bring  burnt-offerings. 

Ver.  9.  And  bringeth  it  not  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  to  offer  it  unto  the  Lord.]  As  he  or- 
dered their  peace-offerings  to  be,  ver.  4,  6. 

Shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people']  This  demon- 
strates, that  the  foregoing  precept  and  this  belong  to  the 
same  matter;  being  enforced  with  the  same  penalty,  (ver. 
4.)  And  it  also  shews,  that  the  strangers  beforementioned, 
signify  such  gentiles  as  were  circumcised:  for  otherwise 
they  were  not  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  Israel,  from 
which  they  are  threatened  to  be  cut  off,  if  they  did  not  ob- 
serve this  law. 

Ver.  10.  And  tohat  man  soever  he  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you.]  See  ver.  8. 

That  eateth  any  manner  of  blood.]  This  is  forbidden  be- 
fore, iii.  17.  and  repeated  again,  vii.  26.  (see  both  those 
places),  where  it  is  explained  what  blood  he  means ;  either 
of  birds  or  beasts.  Nothing  is  said  of  fishes,  because  they 
were  not  offered  at  the  altar,  and  have  little  blood  in  them : 
nor  is  there  any  direction  given  any  where  how  they  should 
be  killed.  It  is  said,  indeed,  in  this  place,  that  they  should 
not  eat  any  manner  of  blood;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
neither  of  blood  offered  at  the  altar,  nor  of  beasts  killed  for 
their  own  use :  or  else  it  is  to  be  limited  as  before,  to  the 
blood  of  beasts  and  birds,  (ver.  13.)  for  fishes  were  not  at 
all  considered.  And  here  the  reason  is  added  why  they 
should  not  eat  blood  (which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
named  places),  because  it  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and  was 
therefore  reserved  to  make  atonement  for  their  souls. 

I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  &c.]  That  is,  be 
extremely  angry  with  him,  and  severely  punish  him,  by  cut- 
ting him  off  (as  it  here  follows)  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
Maimonides  observes  in  the  forenamed  place,  (More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  that  this  is  the  same  expression 
which  is  used  against  him  that  offered  his  children  to  Mo- 
loch, XX.  3.  and  that  this  phrase  is  never  used  in  Scripture 
concerning  any  other  sin,  but  only  these  two,  idolatry  and 
eating  blood.  For  the  eating  of  blood  gave  occasion  (he 
shews)  to  one  kind  of  idolatry,  in  the  worshipping  of  de- 
mons :  whose  food  the  ancient  idolaters  imagined  the  blood 
was ;  by  eating  of  which  their  worshippers  had  communion 
with  them.     (See  Psal.  xvi.  4.  and  Grotius  there.) 

Ver.  11.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
your  souls,  &c.]  Some  think  here  are  two  distinct  reasons 
against  eating  of  blood :  but  the  words,  as  they  lie  in  the 
Hefbrew,  may  well  be  translated,  Because  the  life  of  the  flesh 
(of  any  beast,  that  is)  is  in  the  blood,  therefore  I  have  given 
it  to  you  (or,  appointed  it  for  you)  upon  the  altar,  to  make 
an  atonement,  &c.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  life  of 
the  beast  lying  in  the  blood,  I  have  ordained  it  to  expiate 
your  sins,  that  by  its  death,  in  your  stead,  your  life  may  be 
preserved:  and,  therefore,  I  require  you  not  to  eat  that 
which  is  appointed  for  so  holy  an  end.  For  it  would  have 
been  very  unseemly  if  they  had  vulgarly  used  that  to  which 
they  owed  the  favour  of  God  and  their  very  lives. 

Nothing  could  be  more  rational  than  this  precept,  viz. 
that  a  thing  so  sacred,  as  to  be  peculiarly  appointed  for 
them  upon  the  altar,  should  not  lose  that  honour  and  esteem 
that  was  due  to  it.  As  the  blood  would  have  done,  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  be  commonly  eaten ;  for  tliat  is  very 


contemptible  which  goes  into  the  draught  (as  our  Saviour 
speaks),  and  at  last  becomes  ordure. 

For  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.] 
The  blood,  that  is,  of  the  sacrifices,  which  by  God's  ap- 
pointment are  offered  to  expiate  your  sins ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
serve you  from  perishing.  For  to  make  an  atonement,  and 
to  be  a  ransom,  are  the  very  same  thing ;  as  appears  from 
Exod.  XXX.  12.  compared  with  ver.  15, 16.  And  to  be  a 
ransom,  is  to  deliver  from  death,  as  appears  from  the  words 
in  that  place  —  they  shall  every  man  give  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them. 
For  the  sins  of  the  sacrificer  being  laid  upon  the  beast 
which  he  offered,  by  imposition  of  his  hand  on  its  head, 
and  confessing  them  therej  they  were  taken  away  by  the 
blood  of  that  beast,  unto  which  they  were  translated.  And 
that  not  merely  by  the  obedience  of  him  that  offered  the  sa- 
crifice (which  the  followers  of  Socinus  say  God  accepted), 
but  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  itself,  as  these  words  ex- 
pressly declare,  which  was  offered  in  his  stead.  Thus 
Theodoret  upon  these  words ;  God  commanded  the  soul  of 
the  irrational  creature,  with  its  blood,  avrl  tv?  oijc,  &c.  to  be 
offered,  instead  of  thy  rational  and  immortal  soul.  And 
thus  the  Jews  themselves  understand  it;  particularly  Aben 
Ezra,  upon  these  words,  saith,  the  soul,  instead  of  the  soul; 
i.  e.  the  soul  of  the  beast  was  offered  instead  of  the  soul  of 
the  man.  And  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  to  the  same  purpose ; 
one  soul  comes,  and  makes  expiation  for  another  soul.  And 
Maimonides  more  largely ;  I  have  spared  the  soul  of  the 
man,  and  given  this  blood  upon  the  altar;  that  the  soul  of 
the  beast  may  make  expiation  for  the  soul  of  the  man.  And 
so  Abarbinel,  and  many  more,  which  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Ou- 
tram's  most  learned  book  DeSacrificiis,  lib.i.  cap.  22.  n.ll. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  No 
soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  neither  shall  any  stranger  that  so- 
joumeth  among  you  eat  blood.]  What  other  reason  soever 
there  was  before  for  not  eating  blood,  (see  Gen.  ix.  4.)  this 
is  the  reason  why  God  forbade  it  to  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  to  all  that  joined  themselves  unto  their.religion. 

Ver.  13.  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  which 
hunteth  and  catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eateH.2 
Though  no  other  beasts  or  fowls  be  mentioned  but  those 
that  were  taken  in  hunting  (that  being  a  very  common  thing 
in  those  days),  yet  the  precept  extends  to  all  those  that  were 
bred  at  home,  and  were  allowed  by  the  law  for  their  food. 
So  a  MS.  author,  mentioned  by  J.  Wagenseil,  in  his  anno- 
tations upon  Sota,  cap.  2.  excerpt.  Gemara,  n.  6.  where  he 
puts  abundance  of  cases  upon  this  subject. 

He  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with 
dust.]  Though  it  was  not  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  offered  at 
the  altar,  but  of  a  beast  or  bird  killed  for  their  own  use, 
they  might  not  eat  it,  but  bury  it  in  the  ground ;  lest  any 
beast  should  lick  it  up,  as  it  is  commonly  interpreted.  Mai- 
monides hath  found  a  deeper  reason  for  this,  which  is,  that 
nobody  might  meet  and  feast  about  it.  By  which  means 
Moses  broke  their  society  and  fellow.ship  with  demons; 
who,  in  those  times,  were  thought  to  feed  upon  the  blood, 
in  a  bowl  or  hole,  whilst  their  Avorshippers  sat  about  it  eat- 
ing of  the  flesh.  So  he  writes  in  the  place  often  before- 
mentioned,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  And  this 
was  the  more  necessary  while  they  remained  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  because  demons  were  wont  to  haimt  such  places,  and 
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there  appear;  but  not  iu  cities  or  habitable  places,  (See 
Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  4.  p.  201.)  If  a  man, 
therefore,  saw  his  neighbour  kill  a  beast,  and  neglect  to 
cover  its  blood  with  dust,  he  was  bound  to  go  and  do  it 
himself;  because  God  speaks  here  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, i.  e.  to  all  of  them,  (ver.  12.)  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita 
glosses,  Praecept.  clxxxv.  And  the  forenamed  MS.,  men- 
tioned by  Wagenseil,  saith,  they  covered  the  blood  with 
this  form  of  benediction ;  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  his  pre- 
cepts, and  commanded  us  to  cover  blood."  Which  shews 
they  thought  this  a  precept  of  great  weight. 

Ver.  14.  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh,  &c.]  Whether  of 
beasts  or  fowl  beforementioned:  and  therefore  prohibited 
to  be  eaten  by  them  (as  was  before  observed),  because  it 
was  offered  to  God,  and  accepted  by  him  for  their  life, 
when  they  had  forfeited  it  by  their  sins. 

Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat 
the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh.]  See  ver.  12.  where  the 
same  thing  is  said,  but  not  so  fully  as  here:  for  he  only 
saith  in  that  verse.  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood:  but  in 
this.  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh. 

For  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof]  This  is  so 
often  repeated  (no  less  than  fhi'ee  times  in  this  verse),  the 
more  to  deter  them  from  eating  blood :  which  was  the  life 
of  the  beast,  and  therefore  offered  to  God,  as  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life;  and  consequently  belonged  to  nobody  else. 

Ver.  15.  And  every  soul  that  eateth  that  which  dieth  of 
itself]  And  consequently  had  the  blood  remaining  in  it;  as 
all  things,  also,  which  were  not  rightly  killed  had  (the  He- 
brews think),  and  therefore  here  forbidden. 

Or  that  which  ivas  torn  with  beasts.]  Which  was  nothing 
else  (as  Maimonides  speaks)  but  the  beginning  to  be  a 
dead  carcass,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  48.) 

Whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger.] 
By  a  stranger,  is  meant  one  that  had  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion :  for  other  gentiles  might  eat  such  things.  Nay, 
the  Israelites  themselves  (as  Maimonides  observes),  when 
they  went  to  war,  and  entered  the  countries  of  the  gentiles, 
and  subdued  them,  might  eat  that  which  died  of  itself,  or 
twis  torn  of  beasts;  nay,  swine's  flesh,  and  such-like  food, 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  could  find  no  other  meat. 
(See  Schickardi  Mishpat  Hameiek,  cap.  6.  Theor.  18.) 

He  shall  both  wash  his  clotlies,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in 
water,  &c.]  When  he  had  eaten  these  things  unwittingly, 
and  came  to  know  it,  he  was  thus  to  purify  himself.  If  he 
did  it  knowingly,  it  was  a  high  crime  against  an  express  law, 
repeated  more  fully  Deut.  xiv.  21.  and  punished,  as  some 
think,  with  death.  But  I  suppose  they  mean  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  in  danger  to  be  cut 
oif  by  him,  if  he  did  not  offer  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  his 
offence :  which  seems  to  be  allowed  in  such  cases,  as  it 
waa  for  greater  offences,  (vi.  1,  2,  &c.)  And  the  Jewish 
doctors  say,  he  who  violated  this  law,  was  only  to  be 
beaten :  for  cutting  ojf,  either  by  the  band  of  God,  or  the 
court  of  judgment,  was  not  threatened  to  sins  of  so  light  a 
nature  as  this.  So  Maimonides  observes  in  his  More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  41. 

Ver.  IG.  But  if  he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  he 
shall  bear  his  iniquity.]  Be  liable  to  be  punished  by  God, 
for  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  his  purification.  And  if 
while  he  continued  thus  unclean,  he  adventured  to  eat  of 


the  peace-offerings,  he  was  in  danger  to  be  cut  off  from  his 
people,  (vii.  20.) 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ver.  1.  XX.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  is 
not  said,  when  the  Lord  delivered  these  laws  to  Moses ;  but 
it  is  likely  after  the  other,  and  before  those  that  follow. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  They  were  all  concerned  in  these  laws  about 
marriage;  and  therefore  they  are  directed  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people:  who  received  them,  I  suppose,  by 
their  elders  and  heads  of  the  tribes,  to  whom  Moses  deli- 
vered them,  and  charged  they  should  be  communicated  to 
every  family  and  household.  (Seexvii.  2.) 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  I  have  a  right  to  give  you 
laws  (being  your  sovereign,  upon  more  titles  than  one),  to 
which  all  human  customs  must  yield,  though  long  prac- 
tised, and  spread  every  where  in  the  world.  This  reason 
is  mentioned  six  times  in  this  chapter ;  and  oftener  in  the 
next.  (See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein 
ye  dwelt,  sliall  ye  not  do :  and  after  the  doings  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do.]  The  man- 
ners of  these  two  countries  (of  Egypt,  wherein  they  had 
dwelled  a  long  time ;  and  of  Canaan,  wherein  they  were 
going  to  settle)  they  were  in  the  greatest  danger  to  imitate : 
especially  in  taking  the  liberty  of  making  such  marriages 
as  they  saw  practised  among  them,  against  which  they  are 
here  severely  cautioned.  But  though  these  words  seem  to 
have  a  particular  respect  to  those  marriages,  yet  Maimo- 
nides extends  them  to  all  their  other  practices,  for  which 
they  could  see  no  reason :  magic  being  in  much  use  among 
them,  in  dressing  their  trees,  and  ploughing  their  ground, 
and  such-like  common  things  :  in  which  they  had  a  respect 
also  to  the  disposition  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  led 
them  to  the  worship  of  them ;  as  he  shews  at  large  in  his 
More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  37,  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  also 
extends  these  words  to  the  customs  of  all  other  nations, 
(Precept,  cclxii.)  which  he  that  observed  was  to  be 
beaten.  But  the  doings,  or  customs,  which  Moses  here 
speaks  of,  .seem  to  be  those  that  follow,  ver.  6,  7,  &c.  as 
appears  from  ver.  24,  &c.  And  the  other  customs  of  those 
nations,  about  their  clothes,  and  cutting  their  hair  (which 
the  forenamed  author  mentions),  are  forbidden  in  other 
places. 

Neither  shall  7je  walk  in  their  ordinances.]  The  Hebrew 
word  chukkoth,  which  we  commonly  translate  statutes,  and 
here  ordinances,  seems  to  import  that  the  incestuous  mar- 
riages here  mentioned  were  allowed  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  those  countries ;  which  made  their  wickedness 
the  more  intolerable,  (ver.  24.) 

Ver.  4.  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  my  ordi- 
nances, to  walk  therein.]  Frame  your  lives  according  to  the 
laws  and  rules  which  1  give  you  to  observe ;  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  wicked  practices,  which  were  grown  into 
customs  and  precedents.  The  Gemara  Babylonica,  men- 
tioning these  words,  saith,  it  is  a  tradition  of  their  doctors, 
that  by  mishpatim  (which  we  translate  judgments),  are  to 
be  understood  such  natural  laws  as  all  mankind  are  bound 
to  observe,  though  there  were  no  written  commands  for 
them :  such  as  those  against  idolatry,  and  those  about  un>- 
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covering  the  nakedness  of  such  near  relations,  as  are  here 
mentioned,  and  murder,  &c.  And  liy  chukkim  (ordinances,  or 
statutes),  such  laws  are  meant  as  depended  only  on  the 
pleasure  of  God ;  and  obliged  none  but  those  to  whom  they 
were  given :  such  as  those  about  meats,  and  garments,  and 
leprosy,  &c.  Against  which,  lest  any  one  should  object, 
it  is  here  added,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  Gorf.]  I,  who  am  your  sovereign 
Lord ;  and,  by  redeeming  you  from  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
am  become,  in  a  special  manner  your  God,  have  ordained 
these  things.  Therefore  let  no  man  dispute  them,  or  make 
a  question  of  them,  as  the  forenamed  Gemara  expounds 
these  words.  See  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  10. 
p.  122.  where  he  observes,  that  the  laws  called  statutes 
are,  in  their  language,  such  as  depend  only  on  the  royal 
authority. 

-  Ver,  5.  Ye  shall  tlierefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judg- 
ments.'] Observe  the  laws  beforementioned.  For  the  word 
we  here  translate  statutes,  is  the  same  with  that  translated 
ordinances  in  the  foregoing  verse. 

Which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.']  Not  be  cut  off"; 
but  live  long  and  happily,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  bless- 
ings which  God  promised  in  his  covenant  with  them. 

lam  the  Lord.]  Who  will  faithfully  keep  my  covenant, 
and  fulfil  my  promises,  (Exod.  vi.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  None  of  you.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  being 
isch,  isch  (as  much  as  to  say,  man,  man),  that  is,  no  man; 
the  Talmudists  take  it  as  if  he  had  said,  neither  Jew  nor 
gentile.  For  all  mankind,  they  say,  are  comprehended 
under  these  laws  about  incest.  Nay,  the  very  Karaites 
(or  those  who  adhere  only  to  the  Scripture,  and  reject  a 
Talmudical  exposition)  are  of  this  mind,  as  Mr.  Selden 
observes,  lib.  i.  de  Uxore  Heb.  cap.  6.  But  the  Talmud- 
ists themselves  do  not  all  understand  this  matter  alike. 
For  some  of  them  think  all  the  gentiles  (at  least  those  who 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Israelites)  were  bound  to 
refrain  from  all  incestuous  marriages ;  to  which  death  is 
threatened  by  the  law.  But  others  of  them  think  they  were 
concerned  only  in  those  six  things  which  were  unlawful 
before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  (See  Selden,  lib.  y. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1.  and  cap.  11.  p.  696,  &c.) 
But  the  ancient  Hebrews  give  a  good  reason  for  all  these 
laws,  as  Grotius  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
cap.  5.  sect.  13.  n.  2. 

Shall  approach.]  Some  of  the  Jews  have  been  so  rigor- 
ous, as  to  expound  this  word,  as  if  it  bound  them  not  to 
have  any  familiarity  with  the  persons  afternamed,  (R.  Levi 
Barzelonita,  Praecept.  clxxxviii.)  which  is  against  all  rea- 
son and  natural  affection.  The  plain  sense  is,  they  should 
not  approach,  or  come  near  to  them,  for  the  end  afterward 
mentioned,  viz.  to  uncover  their  nakedness.  Nay,  this  very 
phrase  is  used  for  the  same  thing,  Gen.  xx.  4.  without  the 
addition  of  uncovering  their  nakedness. 

Any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him.]  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  these  words  near  of  kin  do  not  sufficiently  express 
the  full  sense  of  the  Hebrew  phrase;  nor  are  they  of  a  de- 
terminate signification:  for  a  man  may  be  near  of  kin  to  a 
woman,  who  is  not  the  remainder  of  his  flesh,  as  the  Hebrew 
phrase  is  :  that  is,  so  near  of  kin  to  him,  that  nothing  comes 
between  them.  This  is  properly  the  iwamess  of  flesh  here 
spoken  of;  .she  that  is  immediately  born  of  the  same  flesh 
that  a  man  is,  or  she  out  of  whose  flesh  he  is  born ;  or  she 


that  is  bom  out  of  his  flesh  that  is,  in  plainer  words,  a 
man's  sister,  motlier,  or  daughter.  These  are  a  man's 
own  immediate  relations;  which  the  Karaites  call  the 
foundation  and  root  of  all  that  is  here  forbidden,  as  Selden 
notes,  lib.  i.  Ux.  Hebr.  cap.  2.  For  the  sake  of  whom  the 
rest  here  mentioned  are  prohibited,  having  a  nearness  of 
flesh  to  them,  viz.  his  father  or  mother's  sister ;  his  grand- 
daughter, and  his  niece.  For  the  best  explication  of  this 
phrase,  is  the  express  particulars  mentioned  by  God  him- 
self in  this  place. 

To  uncover  their  nakedness.]  To  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  her,  as  the  Scripture  modestly  speaks  in  other  places. 
For  nakedness  in  the  holy  language  signifies  the  secret 
parts,  which  natural  modesty  teaches  all  civilized  people 
to  cover;  and  not  to  reveal  them  to  any  but  those  whom 
they  marry.  Therefore  not  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  the 
persons  here  named,  is  properly,  not  to  take  them  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  much  less  to  have  knowledge  of  them  without 
marriage.  Answerable  to  this  is  the  name  of  a  virgin  whom 
the  Hebrews  call  alma,  which  is  as  much  as  covered, 
clothed,  or  veiled :  because  those  parts  were  never  exposed 
to  any  one,  but  those  to  whom  they  were  espoused  and 
joined  in  marriage. 

I  am  the  Lord.]  By  my  authority,  who  am  your  so- 
vereign, and  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  these  laws  are 
enacted :  and  I  will  punish  those  that  break  them. 

Ver.  7.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  nakedness  of 
thy  mother,  thou  sJialt  not  uncover.]  It  is  commonly  thought 
by  interpreters,  that  the  particle  we  translate  or,  is  here  as 
much  as  tJuU  is,  (for  so  it  signifies  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.)  So  that  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
is  only  an  explication  of  the  former,  and  makes  them  but 
one  prohibition,  against  a  man's  marrying  his  mother.  And 
this,  indeed,  the  next  words  seem  to  imply,  she  is  thy  mo- 
ther ;  who  bare  thee,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  to  be 
thy  wife,  much  less  to  be  otherwise  known  by  thee.  But 
we  may  as  well  think,  that  the  nakedness  of  the  father  and  of 
the  mother  are  both  here  mentioned,  to  shew  neither  the 
daughter  might  marry  her  father,  nor  the  son  his  mother ; 
and  consequently,  that  in  all  the  following  particulars,  wo- 
men were  concerned  just  as  men  were ;  though  the  men  be 
only  mentioned.  And  under  the  name  of  father  and  mother 
are  comprehended  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  other 
progenitors  before  them. 

She  is  thy  mother,  thou  shall  not  uncover  her  nakedness.] 
This  is  the  very  first  prohibition ;  it  being  a  going  back  in 
nature  for  a  man  to  marry  his  mother.  Which,  though  it 
was  practised  in  those  days  by  the  Canaanites,  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  by  the  Persians  also,  in  aftertimes,  and. some 
other  eastern  countries,  yet  in  the  western  part  of  the  world 
(as  Mr.  Selden  observes)  such  marriages  were  nunquam 
non  execranda,  execrable  in  all  ages,  (lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent.  cap.  11.  p.  601,  &c.)  Such  were  the  marriages  of 
CEdipus  with  Jocasta,  of  Nero  with  Agrippina,  Pelopeia 
and  Thyestis  her  father,  of  whom  ^Egistus  was  born;  which 
every  body  detested.  (See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  sect.  2.)  For  the  law  of  nature  was  against 
such  marriages,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  persons, 
nay  whole  nations,  whom  God  gave  up  to  Tra^tj  a'rtjufac  (as 
St.  Paul  shews),  dishonourable  affections,  for  their  other 
sins;  especially  for  their  forsaking  him,  and  falling  to 
idolatry. 
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Maimonides  gives  this  as  the  general  reason  of  prohibit- 
ing this,  and  all  the  following  marriages :  because  the  per- 
sons here  forbidden  to  be  so  joined  together,  are  all,  in  a 
manner,  such  as  are  wont  to  live  together  in  the  same 
house  (for  so  fathers,  mothers,  children,  brothers,  and 
sisters  do),  who  might  easily  be  tempted  to  lewdness  one 
with  another,  if  even  marrying  together  were  not  severely 
forbidden.  And  thus  the  LXX.  translate  the  words  of  the 
foregoing  verse ;  none  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is 
near  of  kin  to  him,  -rpbg  oiKila  aapKog,  or,  as  other  copies, 
vpbg  oiKEiov  aapKug,  to  those  that  are  so  near  of  kiti,  that 
they  usually  dwell  -n  the  same  house;  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
our  parents.  Mahomet,  as  lewd  and  impudent  as  he  was, 
had  not  the  boldness  to  control  these  laws ;  but,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  Alcoran,  expressly  forbids  his  follow- 
ers to  marry  their  mothers,  their  mother s-in-lavj,  &c.  and  a 
great  many  of  the  rest  which  here  follow. 

Ver.  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shall  thou  not 
uncover. 1^  That  is,  of  a  step-mother.  Such  was  the  incest 
of  Reuben  with  Bilhah,  (Gen.  xxxv.  22.)  and  of  Absalom 
with  the  wives  of  his  father  David,  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  22.) 
and  of  Antiochus  Soter  with  Stratonice ;  who,  abhorring 
from  such  a  conjunction,  was  taught  that  all  things  were 
honest  that  pleased  the  king.  But  the  thing  itself  is  so 
hateful,  that  the  very  naming  it  is  a  condemnation ;  and 
therefore  it  is  all  one  with  the  prime  natural  law,  which 
prohibits  the  conjunction  of  parents  and  children.  "  For 
she  that  is  one  flesh  with  my  father  (as  a  great  man 
speaks),  is  as  near  to  me  £is  my  father,  and  that  is  as  near 
as  my  own  mother.  As  near,  I  mean,  in  the  estimation  of 
law,  though  not  in  the  accounts  of  nature ;  and,  therefore, 
though  it  be  a  crime  of  a  less  turpitude,  yet  it  is  equally 
forbidden,  and  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  not  directly,  but 
by  interpretation,"  (book.  ii.  chap.  2.  Ductor.  Dubitantium, 
rule  iii.  n.  29.) 

It  is  thy  fathers  nakedness.]  He  having  known  her,  it 
was  not  permitted  the  son  to  have  her  also.  Nay,  the 
Jews  say,  if  the  father  had  only  espoused  her,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  son  to  have  her  to  wife ;  or  if  he  had  di- 
vorced her,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  son  to  have  her,  even 
after  he  was  dead.  (See  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept. 
cxci.  Buxtorf.  de  Sponsal.  p.  16, 17.) 

Ver.  9.  The  rmkedness  of  thy  sister.]  As  the  nearness  of 
flesh  (mentioned  ver.  G.)  above  a  man,  is  his  mother ;  and 
below  him,  is  his  daughter :  so,  on  the  side  of  him,  is  his 
sister. 

The  daughter  of  thy  father.]  Though  she  were  begotten 
by  his  father  of  another  wife,  not  of  his  mother ;  yet  he 
might  not  marry  her. 

Or  the  daughter  of  thy  mother.]  Bom  of  her  by  another 
husband,  not  by  his  father. 

Wliether  she  be  born  at  lurnie,  or  born  abroad.]  Be  legi- 
timately born  in  wedlock ;  or  illegitimately,  out  of  wed- 
lock ;  as  the  Talmudists  expound  it:  see  Selden,  lib.  v. 
de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  10.  p.  591.  where  he  observes,  that 
though  the  Egyptians  (as  Philo  and  others  report),  with 
such-like  nations,  thought  the  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  lawful,  and  it  was  practised  also  in  Greece; 
yet  the  greatest  men  in  the  western  countries  condemned 
such  marriages ;  which  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
also  disallowed :  aud  Euripides  himself  called  barbarous, 
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even  when  it  was  practised.  Insomuch,  that  in  after-ages 
this  wicked  custom  was  quite  abolished ;  and  that  before 
Christianity  was  well  settled  among  them.  ForSextusEm- 
piricus  saith,  that  in  his  time  it  was  utterly  unlawful :  see 
there,  cap.  xi.  p.  603.  605,  &c.  where  he  shews  the  Ro- 
mans always  abhorred  such  marriages ;  nay,  it  "was  late 
before  the  Persians  took  up  this  abominable  custom,  after 
the  example  of  Cambyses :  who  being  in  love  with  his  own 
sister,  as  Herodotus  relates,  (in  his  Thalia,  cap.  xxxi.)  and 
having  a  mind  to  marry  her,  which  was  never  practised  be- 
fore in  that  country;  he  commanded  the  royal  judges  (as 
he  calls  them),  who  were  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  to 
advise  whether  he  might  lawfully  do  it,  or  not :  who,  to 
please  him,  and  yet  not  seem  to  give  an  illegal  opinion, 
answered,  vofiov  ovSiva  i^evpiaKUv  og  KcXsvec  a^sX^ey  rwvoi- 
Kteiv  dSt\<l>eov,  &c.  That  they  could  find  no  law  which  per" 
milled  a  brother  to  marry  a  sister :  but  there  was  a  laiv,  that 
the  Persian  kingmight  do  even  what  he  would.  (See  Grotius,- 
lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  5.  sect.  13.) 

Even  their  nakedness  thou  shall  not  uncover.]  It  shall  b0 
unlawful  to  thee  to  marry  any  of  the  forenamed  sisters. 
For  though  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  was  neces- 
sary in  the  beginning,  when  God  created  but  one  man  and 
one  woman,  by  whose  children  the  world  was  peopled ; 
yet,  when  it  was  so,  there  was  great  reason  that  it  should 
be  made  utterly  unlawful,  as  many  have  demonstrated ;- 
particularly  Bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Ductor.  Dubitantium, 
book  ii.  chap.  2.  rule  iii.  n.  24,  25,  &c.  "  For  now  it  is  next 
to  an  unnatural  mixture  (as  he  speaks),  it  hath  somethingj 
of  confusion  in  it,  and  blending  the  very  first  partings  of 
nature,  which  makes  it  intolerably  scandalous  and  univer- 
sally forbidden ;  for  if  it  were  not,  the  mischief  would  be 
horrible  and  infinite." 

Ver.  10.  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter,  or  of  thy 
daughter's  daughter,  even  their  nakedness  thmt  shalt  not- 
uncover.]  This  law  concerns  a  man's  grand-daughter,  by> 
his  son  or  his  daughter,  whether  legitimately  or  spuriously' 
begotten,  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  expounds  it,  (Praecept. 
cxciii.)    Who  adds,  in  the  next  precept  but  one,  this  is  an- 
other prohibition,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  daughter;  which  (saith  he)  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  this  law,  because  it  was  not  necessary.     For  a  man's 
grandchildren,    either  by  sons   or  daughters,  which  are 
more  remote,  being  forbidden,  there  was  no  need  to  say  it- 
was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry  his  own  daughter. 

For  theirs  is  thy  own  nakedness.]    They  have  their  ori- 
ginal from  thy  nakedness.     For  which  reason  some  of  the- 
Jews  extended  this  to  those  descendants  which  were  stills 
farther  off,  as  a  hedge  to  this  law.   So  R.  Levi  calls  it,  in  the 
place  forenamed.     The  ancient  Romans  also  (as  our  Mr. 
Selden  shews)  were  very  strict  in  restraining  the  marriage' 
of  men  with  their  nieces,  either  by  their  brothers  or  sisters,' 
and  with  others  mentioned  in  the  following  laws  of  Moses>  ■ 
lib.  V.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gentium,  &c.  cap.  11.  p.  605,  &c. 

Ver.  11 .  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife's  daughter,  be' 
gotten  of  thy  father  (she  is  thy  sister),  thou  shalt  not  uncover 
her  nakedness.]  This  prohibition,  seeming  to  be  the  same 
with  that,  ver.  9.  some  of  the  Hebrews  have  expounded 
this  concerning  the  daughter  of  a  mother-in-law  begotten 
by  another  father.  For  the  words  may  be  thus  translated,  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes  the  order  of  them  will  bear,  (lib.  i.  de 
Uxore  Heb.  cap.  4.)  TJie  nakedness  of  the  daughter  of  thy 
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father's  wife  (for  she  that  is  bom  of  thy  father  is  thy  sister) 
thou  shalt  not  uncover.  And  with  this  the  Greek  and  se- 
veral other  versions  of  the  Bible  agree,  who  make  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  wife's  daughter  to  end  before  he  speaks  of 
his  own  sister.  And  it  is  the  sense  of  the  principal  men 
among  tlie  Karaites,  as  he  shews,  cap.  6.  But  this  is 
against  the  constant  sense  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  who  say- 
it  is  lawful  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  mother-in-law 
which  she  had  by  another  husband  ;  for  Uiere  is  no  near- 
ness of  flesh  at  all  between  these  two.  And  therefore, 
as  in  the  ninth  verse,  the  marriages  of  all  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  general,  are  forbidden;  so  here,  more  particu- 
larly, the  marriage  with  a  sister  by  the  same  father,  though 
not  by  the  same  mother  :  which  was  necessary  to  be 
expressly  forbidden;  because,  before  the  law,  the  sons 
of  Noah  thought  it  lawful  to  marry  a  half-sister  (as  we 
speak)  by  the  father's  side,  though  not  by  the  mother's. 
(See  Buxtorf.  de  Spons.  et  Divort.  p.  15, 16.)  And  this 
was  the  ancient  law  of  Solon  among  the  Athenians,  that 
tiiey  might  marry  bfioiraTpiovQ,  their  sisters  by  the  same  fa- 
ther, but  not  o^ofxtfTplovg,  their  sisters  by  the  same  mother: 
as  Joh.  Meursius  .shews  in  his  Themis  Attica,  lib.  i.  cap. 
,  18.  And  if  the  one  of  these  had  not  been  in  so  many 
words  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  other,  the  Jews  might  still 
have  continued  in  that  practice,  which  was  usual  before 
the  law.  (See  Sam.  Petitus  in  Leges  Atticas,  p.  440.) 
',  Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  ninth  verse,  the  son 
of  a  second  venter  is  forbidden  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  first :  and  here,  the  son  of  the  first  venter,  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  second.  And  others  fancy,  that  the  sister 
here  meant  is  one  that  was  adopted  by  his  father. 

Ver.  12.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
father's  sister. 1  And  it  made  no  difference  whether  she  was 
his  father's  sister  legitimately  or  illegitimately  begotten  by 
his  grandfather;  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  (Praecept.  cxcvii.)  Such 
marriages  also  were  prohibited  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  forenamed,  (lib.  v.  cap. 
11.  p.  60.5.)  though  before  the  law  of  Moses  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  lawful;  for  it  is  commonly  thought  that  his 
father  Amram  married  his  aunt  Jochobed,  (Exod.  vi.  20.) 
and  therefore  no  wonder  it  was  practised  in  other  countries, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  this  prohibition:  particularly 
at  Sparta,  where  Herodotus  saith  (in  his  Erato,  cap.  Ixxi.) 
Archidamus  their  king  married  Lampito,  who  was  sister  to 
his  father  Zeuxidamus,  Sovroc  avn^  AturwxiStw ;  Leutichy- 
des  (who  was  father  both  to  her  and  to  Zeuxidamus)  giving 
her  to  him  in  marriage. 

Sfie  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.]  So  near,  that  as  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  her,  so  his  son  also,  who 
was  not  but  a  little  farther  removed  from  her,  was  forbid- 
den to  touch  her.  And  by  the  same  reason  that  a  man 
might  not  marry  his  aunt,  an  uncle  might  not  marry  his 
niece.  Which,  though  practised  among  the  Romans  after 
Claudius  married  Agrippina,  till  the  time  of  Constantine; 
yet  it  was  a  new  thing,  as  Claudius  himself  acknowledges 
in  Tacitus,  ("  Nova  nobis  in  fratnim  filies  conjugia,"  lib. 
xii.  Annal.  marriages  with  o*ir  brother's  daughters  are  new 
things  with  us.)  And  all  he  could  say  for  it  was,  that  it 
vras  common  in  other  nations,^  "  nee  lege  uUa  prohibita," 
and  not  forbidden  by  any  law.  And  indeed  the  newness  of 
it  so  frightened  Domitian,  that  he  would  not  venture  upon 


it ;  nor  did  many  use  it.  Which  shews  that  this  law  had 
some  foundation  in  nature ;  which  made  those  men  cau- 
tious about  such  marriages,  who  had  nothing  else  to  guide 
them.  Or,  at  least,  there  had  been  such  a  long  custom 
against  them,  in  the  western  part  of  the  world,  that  men, 
who  were  otherwise  very  bad,  would  not  help  to  alter  it. 

Ver.  l!j.  Tliou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother's  sister:  for  she  is  thy  motlier's  near  kinswoman.'\ 
There  is  the  same  reason  for  this,  as  for  the  former  prohi- 
bition :  the  aunt,  by  the  mother's  side,  being  as  near  to  a 
man,  as  his  aunt  by  the  father's. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  fa- 
ther's brother.}  This  is  explained  in  the  next  words,  thou 
sJialt  not  approach  to  his  wife:  that  is,  not  marry  thy 
uncle's  wife.  And  therefore  much  less  might  an  uncle 
marry  his  brother's  daughter :  as  Herodotus  tells  us  Da- 
rius married  Phrataguna,  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Atarnes,  who  gave  him  all  his  estate  with  her ;  and  Leo- 
nides,  king  of  Sparta,  married  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Cleomenes.  See  lib.  vii.  (called  Polymnia)  cap. 
224.  and  239. 

She  is  thy  aunt.]  By  such  near  affinity,  that  marriage  is 
forbidden  with  her,  as  well  as  with  an  aunt  by  consangui- 
nity, (v.  12,  13.)  In  which  the  ancient  Romans  also  were 
very  strict,  as  our  Selden  observes  in  the  place  above- 
named.  And  it  made  no  difi'erence,  whether  he  were  only 
espoused  to  her,  or  had  after  marriage  divorced  her,  or  was 
separated  by  death :  or  whether  he  was  his  father's  brother 
legitimately,  or  spuriously,  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  ob- 
serves, Praecept.  cxcix.  and  cc.  Where  he  notes,  that 
though  the  father's  brother's  wife  be  only  mentioned,  yet 
the  mother's  brother's  wife  is  also  prohibited.  This  is  re- 
peated XX.  20. 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
daughter-in-law :  she  is  thy  son's  wife,  &c.]  Though  only 
espoused  to  him ;  and  therefore  much  more  when  solemnly 
married;  as  the  same  R.  Levi  explains  it,  Prajcept.  cci. 
where  he  hath  the  same  observation  as  before ;  that  if  she 
was  afterward  divorced,  he  might  not  many  her:  and  that 
it  is  probable  the  wife  of  a  bastard  son  is  prohibited  ;  for 
he  is  his  son ;  though  a  child  by  a  slave,  or  a  stranger,  is 
never  called  a  man's  son. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
brother's  wife,  &c.]  Unless  he  died  childless ;  for  in  that 
case  the  next  brother  was  bound  to  marry  her,  (Deut.  xxv. 
5.  see  Buxtorf.de  Spons.  p.  25.  and  Grotius  in  Matt.  xiv. 
4.)  Much  less  might  a  man  marry  his  brother's  daughter 
(as  was  before  noted),  who  was  nearer  to  him,  and  of  his 
own  flesh.  Which  was  so  much  abhorred  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  that  Claudius  Caesar  durst  not  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  Agrippina,  till  he  had  got  a  decree  of  the  senate 
for  it,  "  Quo  justae  inter  patruo.s,  fratrumque  filias,  nuptiae 
etiam  in  posterum  statuerentur:"  which  ntade  the  marriage 
of  uncles  with  their  brother's  daughters  to  be  lawful  for  the 
future:  which  hitherto  had  been  without  example.  So  Taci- 
tus relates  in  the  forenamed  book  ©f  his  Annals,  (cap.  5.) 
where  he  saith,  notwithstmiding  this  decree,  there  were 
none  found,  but  only  one  man,  who  desired  such  matri- 
mony ;  and  most  thought  he  did  it  to  gain  Agrippina's  fa- 
vour :  "  Neque  tamen  repertus  est,  nisi  unus,  talis  matri- 
monii cupitor,"  &c. 

Ver.  17.  TIwu  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  wo- 
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man  and  her  daughter.]  If  a  man  married  a  widow  that  had 
a  daughter,  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  marry  that  daughter, 
either  while  her  mother  lived,  or  after  she  was  dead. 

Neither  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  nor  her  daugh- 
ter's daughter,  to  uncover  her  nakedness.']  To  preserve  them 
from  this,  the  Jews  added,  as  a  hedge  to  this  law,  a  prohi- 
bition to  marry  the  grand-daughters  of  such  daughters,  as 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita  tells  us,  (Praecept.  ccv.) 

For  they  are  her  near  kinswoman.]  Of  such  consanguinity 
with  her  (from  whom  they  directly  come),  as  makes  it  very 
criminal  in  him  that  is  one  with  her  to  marry  them. 

It  is  wickedness.]  The  Hebrew  word  zimmah  imports 
more  than  wickedness.  The  LXX.  translate  it  aVtjStjjua,  im- 
piety;  the  Vulgar  Latin,  incest;  others,  nefarious  wickedness, 
which  is  the  word  in  the  civil  law  for  those  marriages  that 
are  contrary  to  nature.  Such  were  these  in  some  measure, 
though  not  in  the  highest  degree. 

Ver.  18.  Neitlier  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister.] 
There  are  a  great  many  eminent  writers,  who,  following 
our  marginal  translation  [one  wife  to  another],  imagine  that 
here  plurality  of  wives  is  expressly  forbidden  by  God.  And 
they  think  there  is  an  example  to  justify  this  translation  in 
Exod.  xxvi.  3.  where  Moses  is  commanded  to  take  care 
the  five  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  coupled  together, 
one  to  its  sister  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is),  i.  e.  one  to  an- 
other. And  so  the  Karaites  interpret  this  place;  that  a 
man,  having  a  wife,  should  not  take  another  while  she 
lived.  Which,  if  it  were  true,  would  solve  several  diffi- 
culties :  but  there  are  such  strong  reasons  against  it,  that  I 
cannot  think  it  to  be  the  meaning.  For  as  more  wives  than 
one  were  indulged  before  the  law,  so  they  were  after.  And 
Moses  himself  supposes  as  much,  when  he  provides  a  man 
should  not  prefer  a  child  he  had  by  a  beloved  wife,  before 
one  by  her  whom  he  hated,  if  he  was  the  eldest  son.  Which 
plainly  intimates  an  allowance  in  his  law,  of  more  wives 
than  one.  And  so  we  find  expressly  their  kings  might  have, 
though  not  a  multitude,  (Deut.  xvii.  17.)  And  their  best 
Ling,  who  read  God's  law  day  and  night,  and  could  not  but 
understand  it,  took  many  wives,  without  any  reproof:  nay, 
God  gave  him  more  than  he  had  before,  by  delivering  his 
master's  wives  to  him,  (2  Sam.  xii.  8.)  And,  besides  all  this, 
Moses  speaking  all  along  in  this  chapter  of  consanguinity, 
it  is  reasonable  (as  Schindlerus  observes)  to  conclude  he 
doth  so  here  :  not  of  one  ivoman  to  another ;  but  of  one  sis- 
ter to  another.  There  being  also  the  like  reason  to  under- 
stand the  word  sister  properly  in  this  place,  as  the  words 
daughter  and  mother  in  others,  (ver.  17.  and  xx.  14.)  where 
he  forbids  a  man  to  take  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  or  a 
woman  and  her  mother,  as  Theodoric  Hackspan  judi- 
ciously notes,  Disput.  i.  de  Locutionibus  Sacris,  n.  29.  (See 
Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6.  and  Buxtorf. 
dc  Sponsal,  p.  28,  29.) 

The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  though  two  wives  at  a  time, 
or  more,  wore  permitted  in  those  days,  no  man  should  take 
two  sisters  (as  Jacob  had  formerly  done)  begotten  of  the 
same  father,  or  born  of  the  same  mother,  whether  legiti- 
mately or  illegitimately,  as  the  forenamed  II.  Levi  ex- 
presses it,  (Praecept.  ccvi.)  Which,  though  it  may  seem  to 
be  prohibited  before,  by  consequence  and  analogy  (because 
the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wife  is  forbidden,  ver.  16.)  yet 
it  is  here  dircctiy  prohibited,  as  other  marriages  are ;  which 
were  implicitly  forbidden  before.   Tor,  ver.  7.  the  marriage 


of  a  son  with  his  mother,  is  forbidden :  and  ver.  10.  the 
marriage  of  a  father  with  his  daughter. 

To  vex  her.]  There  were  wont  to  be  great  emulations,  and 
jealousies,  and  contentions,  between  wives  (some  of  them 
being  more  beloved  than  others,  and  also  superior  to  them), 
which  between  two  sisters  would  have  been  more  intole- 
rable, than  between  two  other  women:  who  not  being  "  a 
consanguinitate,  aequiore  animo  sub  eodem  marito,  aetatem 
una  agant,"  (as  Petrus  Cunasus  speaks,  lib.  ii.  de  Repub. 
Heb.  cap.  23.)  of  the  same  consanguinity  (as  two  sisters  are), 
might  live  with  more  equal  and  rjuiet  minds  under  the  same 
husband.  The  Vulgar  Latin  understands  this,  as  if  Moses 
forbade  them  to  make  one  sister  their  wife,  and  the  other 
their  concubine  ;  which  could  not  but  beget  the  greatest  dis- 
cords between  them. 

In  her  life-time.]  From  hence  some  infer,  that  a  man  was 
permitted  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  former  wife,  when  she 
was  dead.  So  the  Talmudists ;  but  tlie  Karaites  thought 
it  absolutely  unlawful,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  i.  de 
Uxore  Heb.  cap.  4.)  For  it  is  directly  against  the  scope 
of  all  these  laws,  which  prohibit  men  to  marry  at  all  with 
such  persons  as  are  here  mentioned,  either  in  their  wives' 
life-time,  or  after.  And  there  being  a  prohibition  (ver.  16.) 
to  marry  a  brother's  wife,  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  Moses 
gave  them  leave  to  marry  their  wife's  sister.  These  words, 
therefore,  in  her  life-time,  are  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  first 
words,  neither  shalt  thou  take  her,  but  to  the  next,  to  vex 
her,  as  long  as  she  lives.  Chaskuni  refers  it  to  both  the 
sisters,  according  to  the  Targum,  and  makes  this  the  sense; 
lest  they  should  both  be  afflicted  widows  as  long  as  they  live  : 
for  nobody  would  marry  either  of  them,  being  defiled  by 
such  an  incestuous  conjunction,  for  which  God  cut  off  their 
husband. 

In  this  the  ancient  Christians  were  so  strict,  that  if  a 
man,  after  his  wife  died,  married  her  sister,  he  was  by  the 
tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  to  be  kept  from  the 
communion  five  years. 

Ver.  19.  Also  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  a  woman.^ 
No,  not  to  his  own  wife,  as  the  forenamed  R.  Levi  ex- 
pounds it,  (Praecept.  ccvii.)  though  all  other  women  also 
are  comprehended,  even  their  Canaanitish  slaves,  as  he 
observes. 

As  long  as  she  is  put  apart  for  her  uncleanness.]  Which 
was  seven  days,  (xv.  19.)  All  the  laws  about  marriages 
unto  this  place,  seem  to  have  a  special  regard  to  the  wicked 
customs  among  the  Egyptians  ;  who,  above  all  other  peo- 
ple, were  then  polluted  with  such  incestuous  mixtures. 
And  now  he  proceeds  to  direct  them  to  abhor  the  cu.stoms 
of  the  Canaanites;  who  were  polluted  more  than  other 
nations  with  adulteries,  and  ofi"ering  their  children  to  Mo- 
loch, and  the  rest  of  the  foul  crimes  which  follow.  For 
against  the  practices  of  these  two  nations,  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Canaanites,  Moses  cautions  them,  (ver.  3.)  and  ac- 
cordingly first  mentions  the  doings  of  the  Egyptians  unto 
this  place ;  and  then  those  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses. 

Ver.  20.  Moreover,  thou  shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  thy 
neighbour's  wife.]  While  he  lived  with  her:  for  this  was  to 
commit  adultery. 

To  defde  thyself  with  her.]  This  signifies  the  foulest  im- 
purity, as  appears  from  ver.  23.  and  was  punished  with 
death,  (xx.  10.) 
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Ver.  21.  And  thou  shall  not  let  any  of  thy  seed.]  i.  «.  Of 
their  children,  as  it  is  explained  Deut.  xviii.  10.  This  was 
a  spiritual  adultery,  and  therefore  here  mentioned. 

Pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech.]  It  is  certain  that  Mo- 
loch was  particularly  worshipped  by  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,  (at  least  in  future  ages,  1  Kings  xi.  7.)  but  seems  to 
have  been  the  name  of  many  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  the 
same  with  Baal:  both  of  them  signifying  dominion.  This 
appears  by  comparing  Jer.  xix.  5.  with  xxxii.  35.  But 
more  especially  it  signifies  the  sun,  the  prince  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  (see  Vossius  de  Orig.  etProgr.  Idolol.  lib.ii. 
cap.  5.)  as  the  queen  of  heaven  was  the  moon,  (Jer.  vii.  18.) 
Now  it  is  evident,  by  several  passages  in  Scripture,  that 
the  ancient  pagans  (whom  the  Israelites  were  prone  to  imi- 
tate) not  only  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  but 
also  offered  them  in  sacrifice  unto  Moloch.  The  former  I 
take  to  be  forbidden  in  this  law;  the  latter  in  xx.  3.  where 
giving  their  children  to  Moloch  is  pi ohibi ted  under  a  severe 
penalty,  of  being  put  to  death  for  that  crime :  whereas  there 
is  no  penalty  annexed  here  to  their  making  them  pass 
through  the  fire.  Which  I  take  therefore  to  have  been  a  less 
crime  than  the  other ;  though  an  i  Jolatrous  rite,  practised 
by  those  who  abhorred  the  cruelty  of  offering  the  very  life 
of  their  dear  children  to  Moloch.  Instead  of  which,  this 
rite  was  devised,  of  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  (for 
though  the  word  fire  be  not  here  in  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  it 
is  understood  by  all,  and  expressed  Deut.  xviii.  10.)  by 
way  of  purification,  and  lustration,  as  they  called  it;  and 
by  this  means  to  dedicate  them  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  Moloch.  And  therefore,  being  a  rite  of  initiation,  whereby 
parents  consecrated  their  sons  and  daughters  to  their  dei- 
ties ;  we  never  find  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  only  con- 
cerning children  (not  concerning  men  eind  women),  whom 
the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  dedicate  in  this  manner ; 
which  was,  in  truth,  to  alienate  them  from  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel. 

Now,  that  this  was  practised  among  the  ancient  pagans 
as  a  rite  of  initiation,  appears  particularly  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra  (see  Suidas  upon  that  word)  ;  and  continued  long 
among  the  Persians,  if  we  may  believe  Benjamin  Tude- 
lensis,  in  his  Itincrarium,  p.  214.  (See  G.  Schickardi  Ta- 
rich,  p.  12G,  &c.)  And  this  very  phrase,  make  to  pass  unto 
(for  the  word_^re,  as  I  said,  is  not  here  mentioned),  signi- 
fies as  much  as  ad  partes  ejus  transire,  to  be  addicted  to 
any  one  ;  like  that  phrase  ir^oaipxta^ai  rt^  0£(^,  to  come,  unto 
Ood,  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  And  so  this  Hebrew  phrase  is  used 
Exod.  xiii.  12.  and  may  very  well  be  thus  understood  here, 
for  devoting,  or  making  over  their  children  unto  Moloch. 
For  the  heathen  thought  their  children  unclean,  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  anger  of  tlieir  gods,  and  consequently  in  danger 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  if  they  were  not  thus  expiated, 
as  Maimonides  tells  us,  (More  Ncvoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  37.) 
And,  on  the  contrary,  they  fancied,  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelo- 
nita  observes,  Praecept.  ccviii.)  that  if  only  one  of  their 
children  were  thus  consecrated  to  Moloch,  all  the  rest  were 
blessed,  and  should  be  prosperous.  For  he  very  nicely 
takes  notice  that  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  make  any 
of  their  seed  to  pass  through  the  fire :  it  not  being  the  man- 
ner, he  saith,  to  make  them  all  pass.  But  the  idolatrous 
priests  (to  make  the  people  more  willing  to  this  service) 
cunningly  persuaded  them,  that  if  any  one  child  was  offered 
to  Moloch,  it  prociued  a  blessing  upon  all ;  and  if  there  was 


only  one  child  in  a  family,  thev  laid  no  obligation  on  the 
parents  tu  do  this. 

The  manner  of  doing  it,  at  this  distance  of  time,  cannot 
certainly  be  known.  Some  say  Iheir  parents  earned  them 
through  two  fires  upon  their  shoulders.  Others,  that  they 
were  led  between  them  by  their  priests :  and  so  R.  Levi  in 
the  place  beforenamed ;  "  The  father  delivered  the  child  to 
the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  idol;  just  as  it  is  said  con- 
cerning legal  sacrifices,  (xv.  14.)  '  he  shall  give  them  to  the 
priest.' "  Others  think  that  the  priest,  or  somebody  else, 
waved  the  child  about  in  the  very  flame,  while  men  and  wo- 
men danced  round  the  fire;  nay,  leaped  through  the  flame. 
And  Joh.  Coch.  observes,  upon  the  title  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7. 
n.  7.  that  some  are  of  opinion,  the  children  thus  dedicated 
did  not  walk,  but  dance  through  the  fire:  which  being  an 
emblem  and  representative  of  the  sun,  plainly  signified 
such  children  were  consecrated  to  that  deity.  And  this 
comes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  phrase,  as  we  translate  it,  that 
they  did  not  pass  between  fires,  but  through  the  fire.  But 
which  way  soever  it  was  done,  whether  they  waved  the  child 
through  the  very  fire,  and  presented  it  to  Moloch,  before 
whom  the  fire  was  kindled,  or  led  it  between  two  fires;  when 
they  had  so  done,  the  priest  restored  the  child  to  the  father 
again.  And  in  some  such  way  Ahaz  made  his  son  "  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abomination  of  the  hea- 
then," (2  Kings  xvi.  3.)  which  cannot  be  meant  of  his  burn* 
ing  him :  for  Hezekiah  his  son  outlived  him,  and  succeeded 
in  his  throne.  (See  Theodoret  in  Kings  iv.  quaest.  47.  Mai- 
mon.  de  Idol.  cap.  6.  .sect.  14.  n.  4 — 7.  and  Vossius's  notes; 
with  Simeon  de  Muis  in  Psal.  cvi.  37.) 

Neither  shall  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God.]  By  of- 
fering their  children  to  Moloch,  they  in  effect  rejected  and 
disowned  (as  I  before  observed)  the  Lord  God  of  Israel : 
which  was  to  pollute  his  name,  by  giving  that  honour,  which 
was  due  to  him  alone,  unto  another  God  :  for  he  gave  them 
children;  who  were  therefore  to  be  devoted  to  none  but 
him. 

/  am  the  Lord.]  The  only  sovereign  of  the  world ;  who 
will  severely  punish  the  transgressors  of  this  law. 

Ver.  22.  Thou  shall  not  lie  with  mankind,  as  with  wo- 
mankind: it  is  an  abomination.]  A  detestable  wickedness; 
condemned  by  all  nations,  though  practised  by  some  lewd 
persons  among  them.  Insomuch  that  the  apostles  of 
Christ  make  mention  of  it  with  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
(Rom.  i.  27.  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  1  Tim.  i.  10.)  For  not  only 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  infamous  upon  this 
account,  but  some  also  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 

This  prohibition  is  repeated,  according  to  Maimonides, 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  17.  whom  our  translation  follows;  there 
shall  not  be  a  Sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  But  Onkelos 
interprets  that  place  otherwise. 

Ver.  23.  Neither  shall  thou  lie  ivith  any  beast,  &c.]  i.  e. 
Of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Some  arc  apt  to  say,  what  need 
was  there  of  such  prohibitions  ?  when  it  is  so  monstrously 
unnatural,  to  mix  with  creatures  of  a  different  species  from 
us,  as  all  beasts  are.  But  such  persons  do  not  under- 
stand, that  this  was  not  only  practised  in  Egypt,  (against 
whose  doings  he  cautions  them,  ver.  3.)  but  was  also  made 
a  piece  of  religion :  women  devoted  to  the  worship  there 
used,  most  filthily  submitting  to  the  lust  of  their  sacred 
goats.  So  Strabo  tells  us,  lib.  vii.  p.  802.  that  at  Mendes, 
where  they  worshipped  Pan,  Tpayoi  IvravOa  yvvai^i  fiiywv 
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rm,  goafs  (which  were  there  also  worshipped)  lay  with  wo- 
men. For  which  he  quotes  Pindar;  as  do  also  Priscianus 
euid  iElian,  lib.  vii.  de  Animal,  cap.  19.  as  Casaubon  there 
notes.  And  Herodotus  vouches  this  upon  his  own  know- 
ledo-e,  and  saith  they  did  it  openly  (so  ava(j>avSov  signifies) 
when  he  was  in  Egypt.  His  words  are  these,  in  his  second 
book  called  Euterpe,  cap.  46.  'Eylvero  8'  Iv  n^  v6fii<^  rovrt^ 
iir  tfiiv  TOVTO  Ttpag'  yvvaiici  rpayo^  ifxhysTO  dva(j>av66v.  This 
prodigy  happened  in  this  part  of  Egypt  (i.  e.  among  the 
Mendesians)  when  I  was  there,  a  goat  had  to  do  with  a  wo- 
man in  the  view  of  all.  Tovro  tc  Eirt'Ststv  dvBpurrrwv  oTriKfTO. 
How  long  this  beastly  custom  had  been  among  them,  none 
can  tell,  but  these  words  import  that  then  it  was  notorious; 
and  so  far  from  being  kept  secret,  that  they  rather  made  an 
ostentation  of  it.  Which  I  look  upon  as  an  argument  that 
this  had  been  a  very  old  practice ;  otherwise  they  would 
bave  blushed  at  it. 

Ver.  24.  Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things.] 
This  seems  to  relate  particularly  to  the  sins  beforemen- 
tioned,  ver.  20—23.  (See  ver.  26.) 

For  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled,  which  I  cast  out 
before  you.]  The  seven  nations  that  inhabited  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (mentioned  in  many  places,  particularly  Deut. 
vii.  1.)  were  so  overrun  with  these  filthy  vices,  that  God 
could  not  bear  with  them,  but  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed 
for  this  very  reason.  Which  was  a  sufficient  caution  to 
the  Israelites,  who  came  in  their  room,  to  keep  themselves 
from  such  impurities. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  land  is  defiled.}  To  make  the  Israelites 
the  more  abominate  such  doings,  he  represents  the  very 
land,  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  sensible  of  the  foul  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants ;  who  were  a  loathsome  burden  to 
it,  which  it  could  not  digest. 

Therefore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  »7.]  I  am 
about  to  punish  them  upon  that  account. 

And  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  its  inhabitants.]  A 
most  eloquent  figure,  expressing  the  excessive  loathsome- 
ness of  their  wickedness :  which  made  their  own  country 
rtauseate  them,  and  throw  them  out,  as  our  stomach  doth 
meat  that  offends  it.  The  same  expression  is  used,  ver. 
28.  XX.  22.  Rev.  iii.  16.  Theodoret  expounds  this  word 
by  jSStXuCTeretv,  which  signifies  their  expulsion,  as  an  execrable 
people.  And,  indeed,  the  word  vomit  in  Scripture  is  used 
for  that  which  is  most  detestable  and  abominable,  (Isa. 
xxviii.  8.  Jer.  xlviii.  26.  Habak.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  26.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments.]  These  laws  I  have  given  you.  (See  ver. 
4,  5.) 

And  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abominations.]  From 
this  word  abominations,  which  the  nations  God  cast  out 
to  make  room  for  them,  are  said  to  have  committed,  ver. 
27.  some  conclude,  that  every  one  of  the  foregoing  mar- 
riages, mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are  in  their  own  nature 
sinful ;  the  nations  who  had  no  positive  law  to  forbid  them. 
Being  cast  out  for  such  pollutions.  But  the  mere  force  of 
this  word  will  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion;  because  se- 
veral things  are  called  in  this  book  an  abomination,  which 
have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them ;  but  were  made  so  by 
God's  positive  laws,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  (lib.  v.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  11.  p.  .598.)  from  Lev.  xi.  10.  20.  41, 
42.  where  several  sorts  of  creatures  arc  forbidden  to  be 
eaten,  as  abominable :  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  or  a 


sheep  that  had  a  blemish,  is  said  to  be  an  abomination, 
(Deut.  xvii.  1.)  not  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing;  but 
from  the  prohibition  which  God  had  made  against  such 
offerings. 

It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  refer  the  abomina- 
tions here  spoken  of  to  those  foul  things  mentioned  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  list,  (ver.  20 — 23.)  and  to  those  in  the 
beginning,  (ver.  7 — 9,  &c.)  For  lying  with  one's  mother, 
or  mother-in-law,  or  sister,  was  always  an  abomination^ 
But  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  every  one  of  the  rest  (the 
law  itself  following,  or  rather  requiring,  in  one  case,  the 
marriage  of  a  brother's  wife),  which  were  made  an  abomi- 
nation by  the  law  now  given  to  the  Israelites. 

Neither  any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you.]  That  is,  any  proselyte  who  had 
embraced  their  religion.  (See  xvii.  8.) 

Ver.  27.  For  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the 
land  done,  which  were  before  you,  &c.]  He  admonished 
them  to  beware  of  these  abominations,  by  the  example  of 
those  who  were  utterly  undone  by  them.  For  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  but  would  punish  them  in  the  same 
manner,  if  they  did  the  same  things. 

Ver.  28.  That  the  land  spew  not  you  out  also,  &c.]  As 
it  did  at  last,  (Jer.  ix.  19.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17.) 

Ver.  29.  For  whosoever  shall  cotnmit  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations, even  the  souls  that  commit  them,  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  their  people.]  The  multitude  of  the  offenders 
shall  not  keep  off  the  punishment;  but  they  shall  suffer  by 
the  hand  of  the  judges,  or  by  the  hand  of  God,  if  they  neg- 
lect their  duty.    (See  Gen.  xvii.  14.) 

Ver.  30.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinances.]  Live 
by  all  these  rules  which  I  have  now  given  you. 

That  ye  commit  not  any  of  these  abominable  customsj 
which  were  committed  before  you.]  By  observing  every  one 
of  these  laws,  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  those 
greater  abominations,  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  these  prohibitions.  The  positive  laws  (or 
ordinances)  now  added,  being  in  the  nature  of  an  ante- 
murale,  or  an  outwork;  to  stop  their  proceeding  to  the 
higher  crimes,  which  were  against  the  law  of  nature. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  As  their  Lord,  he  had  authority 
to  make  these  laws  :  and  as  their  God,  they  had  particular 
obligations  to  observe  them.  Nay,  it  was  a  singular  token 
of  his  love  to  them,  that  he  prescribed  these  laws  of  chas- 
tity and  modesty:  that  thereby  he  might  preserve  them  a 
holy  people  to  him,  pure  and  free  from  those  abominable 
filthinesses,  and  those  indecent  conjimctions,  that  were 
practised  in  the  world.  For,  as  the  ancient  rule  was, 
"  .semper  in  omnibus  conjunctionibus,  non  solum  quod 
liceat  considerandum  est,  sed  et  quod  honestum  est :"  in 
all  marriages  it  is  always  to  be  considered,  not  merely  what 
is  lawful,  but  what  is  honest  and  seemly.  Which  is  more 
true  in  the  Christian  religion,  than  in  any  other :  for  there- 
by marriage  is  advanced,  to  represent  the  unity  that  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  church.  And  besides,  in  contracting 
marriage,  we  are  not  only  to  have  regard  to  our  own  con- 
science (as  Joh.  Brentius  wisely  ob.serves,  upon  the  fore- 
named  rule  of  the  ancient  law),  but  to  succession  also,  and 
to  inheritances.  And  therefore,  "id  agendum, quod etboni 
viri  honestum  judicant;  et  a  legitimo  magistratu  permitti- 
tur:"  that  is  to  be  done,  both  which  good  men  judge  to  be 
honest,  and  is  allowed  by  lawful  governors. 
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Ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, saying.']  The  fol- 
lowing precepts,  which  contain  in  a  manner  all  their  duty, 
seem  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  immediately  after 
the  former ;  being  in  a  great  part  a  repetition  of  some  prin- 
cipal things  which  had  been  already  commanded. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  delivered  these  precepts 
only  to  their  elders  and  heads  of  their  tribes,  to  be  com- 
municated by  them  to  the  people;  or  at  several  times  he 
called  every  family  of  every  tribe,  and  spake  these  words 
to  them  himself. 

And  say  unto  them,  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord 
your  God  am  holy.]  This  very  thing  was  said  to  them  be- 
fore, with  respect  to  several  meats  which  are  forbidden 
them,  xi.  44.  (See  there.)  And  now  is  repeated  with  a 
peculiar  respect  (as  Maimonides  thinks.  More  Nevoch.  par. 
iii.  cap.  47.)  to  the  tilthy  marriages  and  abominable  idola- 
tries mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  as  it  is  repeated 
again  in  the  next  chapter,  (xx.  7. 26.)  with  respect  to  some 
other  things.  It  being  a  general  reason,  why  they  should 
be  separated  from  all  other  people,  by  the  observation  of 
peculiar  laws  (which  is  the  meaning  of  being  holy),  be- 
cause they  were  the  worshippers  of  Him,  whose  most  ex- 
cellent nature  transcended  all  other  beings,  not  only  in  pu- 
rity, but  in  all  other  perfections. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  hisfatJier.] 
This  duty  is  called  honour  in  the  fifth  commandment, 
(Exod.  XX.  12.)  and  the  father  there  put  before  the  mother; 
which  being  here  called  fear,  and  the  mother  put  before 
the  father,  it  shews,  saith  Maimonides,  that  honour  and 
fear  are  equally  due  to  both,  without  any  ditference.  And 
the  proper  expressions  of  fear  and  reverence  are  (according 
to  those  doctors),  not  to  sit  in  their  seat,  nor  to  contradict 
them  in  any  thing  they  say;  much  less  to  cavil  against 
them ;  nor  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names,  but  to  add 
the  title  of  iSir,  &c.  (as  we  speak)  or  the  like.  And  the 
expressions  of  honour,  are  not  to  sit  down  in  their  pre- 
sence; and  to  provide  them  with  necessaries,  if  they  fall 
into  poverty,  &c.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  13. 
p.  557,  &c.  and  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept.  xxvii.) 

And  keep  my  sabbaths.]  Obedience,  as  well  as  reverence, 
is  included  in  the  word /ear:  but  if  parents  commanded 
tliem  to  break  the  sabbath-day,  or  to  profane  any  other  day 
consecrated  to  God's  service,  they  were  not  to  be  obeyed. 
/  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  I  rested  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
who  am  your  sovereign,  and  therefore  have  power  to  re- 
quire you  to  rest  on  any  other  days.  Particularly  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  (xvi.  31.)  when  I  am  so  gracious 
as  to  accept  of  an  expiation  for  all  your  sins.  This  is  re- 
peated ver.  30.  and  xxiii.  3. 

Ver.  4.  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols.]  Not  so  much  as  to  look 
upon  them ;  no,  nor  to  think  of  them,  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelo- 
nita expounds  it^  Praecept.  ccxxv.)  much  less  to  inquire 
after  what  manner  the  gentiles  worshipped  them,  (which  is 
expressly  forbidden  Deut.  xii.  30.)  for  by  this  means  they 
might  be  allured  to  idolatry.  The  word  we  here  trans- 
late idols,  is  a  word  of  contempt,  signifying  a  thing  of 
nought.  Or,  as  some  of  the  Jews  will  have  it,  this  word 


elilim,  is  compounded  of  the  particle  al,  signifying  not; 
and  El,  i.  e.  God.  As  much  as  to  say,  which  are  not  gods; 
and  therefore  called  in  Scripture  vanities,  which  can  do 
neither  good  nor  hurt. 

Nor  make  to  yourself  molten  gods.]  This  seems  to  have 
respect  to  the  golden  calf,  which  they  made  to  worship, 
and  is  called  a  molten  calf,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4.)  But  all  graven 
images  are  no  less  forbidden:  for  if  to  look  towards  an 
idol  was  a  sin,  much  more  was  it  to  make  an  image  of  any 
sort  to  worship  it.  The  Jews  are  something  curious  in 
their  observations  upon  this  precept.  For,  in  the  book 
Siphra,  they  say  that  they  might  not  make  molten  gods 
for  others,  much  less  for  themselves.  Whence  that  saying, 
"  He  that  makes  to  himself  an  idol,  violates  a  double  pre- 
cept; first  in  making  it,  and  then  in  making  it  to  himself." 
(See  R.  Levi  beforementioned,  Praecept.  ccxxvi.) 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  The  same  reason  is  given  in 
the  foregoing  verse  for  the  observation  of  their  sabbaths  : 
and  that  of  the  seventh  day  every  week,  was  ordained  in 
memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  consequently  in- 
tended as  a  preservative  from  idolatry,  (as  I  observed 
upon  Exod.  XX.  8.)  which,  perhaps,  makes  these  two  pre- 
cepts be  here  put  together.  But  it  is  evident  Moses  doth 
not  observe  the  order  wherein  these  precepts  were  first  de- 
livered ;  but  rather  inverts  it,  beginning  with  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, and  so  going  back  to  the  fourth ;  and  here  to 
the  two  first. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  unto 
the  Lord.]  As  they  were  to  avoid  all  idolatry,  so  they  were 
to  be  careful  to  perform  the  service  due  to  the  true  God  in 
a  right  manner.  Peace-offerings  are  only  mentioned,  be- 
cause they  were  the  most  common  sacrifices,  being  of 
three  sorts,  (see  chap.  vii.  11,  &c.  and  xvii.  5.) 

Yeshall  offer  it  at  your  own  will.]  Eitlier  of  the  herd,  or 
of  the  flock;  male  or  female,  (chap.  iii.  1.  6.)  Or  rather, 
(as  the  Vulgar  Latin  and  the  LXX.  understand  it)  they 
were  to  offer  it  so,  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord  ,• 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  seventh  chapter. 

Ver.  6.  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on 
the  morrow.]  This  shews  he  speaks  particularly  of  those 
peace-offerings  which  were  a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering, 
(chap.  vii.  16.)  for  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  might  not  be 
kept  till  the  moiTow,  but  were  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  day, 
ver.  15.  of  that  chapter:  (see  the  reason  of  this,  Exod. 
xxiii.  18.  the  latter  end.) 

And  if  aught  remain  till  the  third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire.]  See  chap.  vii.  17. 

Ver.  7.  And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  is 
abominable.]  See  chap.  vii.  18. 

It  shall  not  be  accepted.]  See  there.  This  seems  to  jus- 
tify the  sense  which  the  Vulgar  puts  upon  those  words, 
ver.  5.  which  we  translate,  according  to  thy  will. 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  every  one  that  eateih  it  shall  bear  his 
iniquity.]  See  chap.  vii.  18. 

Because  he  hath  profaned  the  hallowed  things  of  the 
Lord.]  By  keeping  them  till  they  were  in  danger  to  stink, 
or  to  be  corrupted. 

Tliat  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.]  By  the  judges, 
if  the  thing  was  known :  otherwise  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Ver.  9.  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land.]  Which 
was  a  time  of  great  joy,  when  they  offered,  it  is  likely,  many 
peace-offerings  of  that  sort  beforementioned. 
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Tliott  shall  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field.']  But 
leave  a  sixtieth  part  (as  their  wise  men  have  determined 
it),  and  that  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  field,  rather  than 
any  other  place,  that  the  poor  might  know  where  to  come 
for  it ;  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  explains  it,  Praecept.  ccxiii. 
And  this,  whether  they  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or  out 
of  it ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  out  of  the  Talmudists,  lib. 
vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6.  p.  692.  where  he  shews 
it  was  the  custom  to  add  something  to  the  sixtieth  part, 
proportionable  to  the  largeness  of  the  field,  or  the  multitude 
of  the  poor,  or  the  greatness  of  the  crop. 

Neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.] 
That  is,  if  an  ear  or  two  of  com  fell  (as  they  cut  it,  or 
bound  it  up)  out  of  the  sheaves,  or  from  under  their  sickle, 
they  were  not  to  gather  them  up  from  the  ground,  but 
leave  them  for  the  poor,  as  oft  as  they  fell :  but  not  if  there 
fell  three  ears  at  a  time,  as  the  Talmudists  determine :  (see 
Mr.  Selden  in  the  place  abovenamed ;  and  the  same  R. 
Levi,  Prascept.  ccxiv.) 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard.]  When 
they  had  cut  oflf  the  great  bunches,  they  were  not  to  ex- 
amine the  vine  over  again  for  the  scattered  grapes,  or 
small  clusters. 

Neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard.] 
If  any  fell  to  the  ground  as  they  gathered  them,  they  were 
not  to  take  them  up.  That  is,  if  one  or  tvvo  clusters  fell; 
but  not  if  three,  much  less  if  more:  for  they  construe  this 
as  they  do  the  precept  about  ears  of  corn,  (ver.  9.)  They 
jJso  say,  they  were  bound  to  leave  the  corners  of  the  vine- 
yard uncut,  as  well  as  the  comers  of  the  field.  (R.  Levi 
Barzelonita,  Praecept.  ccxxx.  and  ccxxxi.  and  Mr.  Selden, 
lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  G.  in  the  place  before- 
named.)  And  these  precepts  obliged  such  strangers  as  so- 
journed among  them,  (mentioned  chap.  xvii.  8.  and  xviii. 
86.)  who,  before  they  were  admitted  to  embrace  the  Jewish 
religion,  were  examined  whether  they  understood  that  they 
taust  observe  such  and  such  precepts,  particularly  these 
here  mentioned,  which  were  propounded  to  them  plainly 
and  distinctly :  and  after  they  had  promised  to  keep  them, 
they  were  circumcised,  &c.  AsG.Schickard  observes  out 
of  the  Talmud,  the  custom  was,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Mishpat  Hamelek,  cap.  5.  Theorem  xvii. 

Thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.] 
Though  by  stranger  the  Jews  think  is  understood  a  prose- 
lyte of  righteousness  (as  they  call  him  who  had  embraced 
their  religion,  by  receiving  circumcision),  yet  they  did  not 
hinder  any  poor  gentile  from  partaking  of  this  charity  ;  as 
the  same  R.  Levi  says.  And  if  any  one  transgressed  any 
of  the  precepts  contained  in  these  two  verses,  he  was 
beaten ;  as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1:3. 
n.  8. 

/  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  I  give  you  the  country  to 
which  you  go,  with  these  reserves  for  the  poor:  and  iiave 
been  so  bountiful  to  you,  that  I  require  you  to  be  so  to 
them. 

Ver.  11.  Ye  .shall  not  steal.]  Here  are  several  moral  pre- 
cepts put  briefly  together,  for  the  maintaining  justice 
and  truth ;  without  which  societies  cannot  be  preserved. 
And,  first,  he  forbids  theft;  the  coveting  of  other  men's 
goods  being  the  source  of  the  other  sins  that  follow.  And 
whether  they  were  the  goods  of  an  Israelite,  or  of  a  gentile 
idolater,  that  any  man  stole,  he  was  bound  to  make  restitu- 


tion, as  R.  Levi  observes,  Praecept.  ccxxxii.    (See  Exod. 
xxii.  1.) 

Neither  deal  falsely.]  This  is  a  Divine  caution  (as  the 
Hebrew  doctors  observe)  against  denying  a  thing  that  was 
deposited  with  them;  or  which  they  had  found,  &c.  which 
they  would  never  pretend  they  had  not,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  be  sincere  and  upright  in  their  dealing. 

Neither  lie  one  to  another.]  Words  being  intended  to  de- 
clare the  mind,  and  for  no  other  end ;  he  that  hears  us 
speak  hath  a  right  in  justice  to  be  done  him,  that  what  we 
speak  be  true.  For  otherwise  he  doth  not  know  our  mind 
by  our  words  ;  and  then  we  had  better  be  dumb.  But 
though  all  kind  of  lying  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God, 
in  giving  us  speech;  yet  this  relates  particularly  to  such 
lies  whereby  a  man's  neighbour  was  injured;  defrauded,  for 
instance,  of  his  goods  which  he  had  deposited  with  an- 
other; or  of  the  just  debts  which  were  owing  him,  &c. 
But  though  the  simple  denying  of  such  things  was  not  pu- 
nished with  beating,  as  Mr.  Selden  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  Talmudists,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.)  yet  he  that 
denied  a  thing  deposited  with  him  was  not  admitted  to  be 
a  witness  in  any  case,  though  he  had  not  forsworn  himself, 
unto  which  this  lying  disposed  him.  So  R.  Levi,  Praecept. 
ccxxxiii. 

Ver.  12.  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely. 1 
Much  less  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  confirm  the  lies  fore- 
mentioned  with  an  oath.  So  the  Jewish  doctors  interpret 
it,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  same  place.  If  any  man 
did,  and  was  found  guilty,  he  was  adjudged  to  restore  the 
principal,  and  a  fifth  part  more,  (chap.vi.  5.)  And  whether 
he  forswore  himself  knowingly,  or  ignorantly,  he  was  to 
expiate  bis  crime  with  a  sacrifice.  But  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  that  command  concerning  a  sacrifice ;  or  if,  though  he 
had  the  thing  which  he  denied  in  his  keeping,  yet  he  had 
really  forgot  it,  when  he  swore  he  had  it  not ;  he  was  freed 
both  from  the  fifth  part  and  from  the  sacrifice.  (See  chap. 
V.  4.) 

Neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God.]  By 
calling  God  to  witness  unto  a  frivolous  thing,  or  to  a  rash 
resolution :  as  if  a  man  swore  in  his  anger  he  would  not 
speak  to  such  a  person,  but  afterward  did;  or,  he  would 
not  eat  of  such  meat,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  Jews  say, 
when  a  man's  heart  was  touched  with  repentance  for  his 
rashness  and  incogitancy,  he  was  to  go  to  some  wise  man, 
or  to  three  neighbours,  and  desire  them  to  absolve  him 
from  his  oath,  of  which  he  truly  repented.  Which  they  did, 
when  they  found  him  truly  penitent ;  saying.  Be  thou  loosed, 
or.  It  is  remitted  to  thee,  or  the  like.  So  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves out  of  Maimonides,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  n.  9. 

Plato  hath  said  some  remarkable  things  concerning/or- 
swearing,  and  also  of  lying,  and  deceit:  for  which  I  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  his  eleventh  book  of  Laws,  p.  216, 
217.  edit.  Serrani. 

lam  the  Lord.]  And  therefore  expect  the  greatest  re- 
verence to  my  name ;  and  that  you  should  deal  honestly 
one  with  another. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither 
rob  him,  &c.]  Here  are  several  precepts,  almost  coincident 
in  their  sense,  but  have  some  peculiar  negations  belonging 
to  them.  For  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  observes),  "  in  all 
things  from  which  God  would  have  them  carefully  ab- 
stain, he  multiplies  admonitions,"  (Praecept.  cxxxvi.)  Ac- 
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cordiogly  here  to  defraud  is  to  keep  ia  one's  b&ad  Umt 
which  belongs  to  another  :  and  such  a  person,  he  saith,  is 
galled  an  oppressor  in  Scripture.  The  Vulgar  Latin  refers 
it  to  that  which  men  get  from  others  by  calumny:  as  the 
next  words  relate  to  that  which  is  wrested  from  them  by 
open  violence. 

Neither  rob  him.]  The  same  R.  Levi  expounds  this  of 
that  which  is  taken  from  another  by  manifest  force,  and 
doth  not  belong  to  him  Uiat  takes  it,  (Prsecept.  ccxxxvii.) 
For  so  the  Hebrew  word  gazilah  signifies,  that  which  a 
man  wrests  out  of  tlie  hand  of  another  against  his  will, 
(1  Chron.  xi.  23.) 

The  wages  of  him  tliat  is  hired  sliall  not  abide  with  thee 
all  night  till  the  morning.]  For  this  was  a  kind  offeree  and 
robbery,  to  detain  what  was  owing  to  him  against  his  will. 
In  Dent.  xxiv.  15.  the  words  are,  "  Thou  shall  give  him 
his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it."  From 
whence  the  Hebrew  doctors  conclude  there  were  two  sorts 
of  people  that  wrought  for  hire ;  one  were  day-labourers, 
whpm  Moses  speaks  of  in  this  verse ;  another  labourers  by 
night,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  Deuteronomy.  Neither  of 
which  were  to  stay  for  their  wages  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  one  were  to  have  it  before  sun-set,  the 
other  before  morning ;  for  it  was  due  as  soon  as  the  day  or 
the  night  was  done.  So  the  Misna,  The  day-labourer  re- 
quires his  wages  all  night,  and  the  night-labourer  all  day. 
See  the  forenamed  R.Levi,  (Prajcept.  ccxxxviii.)  who  gives 
this  reason  for  it ;  that  "  the  merciful  God  would  have  his 
creatures  subsist ;  which  poor  labourers  cannot  do  if  they 
want  their  wages  to  buy  them  victuals."  Upon  which  ac- 
count, the  detaining  of  their  wages  is  said  to  be  a  crying 
sin,  in  that  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  and  in  St.  James,  v.  4. 

Ver.  14.  TAoM  shall  not  curse  the  deqf.]  No  Israelite, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was  to  be  cursed,  though  he  could 
not  he£ir  the  curse,  and  so  was  insensible  of  the  injury,  as 
R.  Levi  explains  it,  (Praecept.  ccxxxix.)  For  there  was 
the  addition  of  barbarous  baseness  in  it,  to  curse  or  revile  a 
person  who  was  not  capable  to  answer  for  himself,  nor  do 
himself  right :  and  the  case  of  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  or 
the  absent,  was  the  same  with  the  deaf.  As  for  others,  who 
were  not  deaf,  it  was  forbidden  to  curse  them,  saith  Mai- 
monides,  because  it  provoked  to  anger  and  rage,  which 
stirred  men  up  to  take  revenge. 

Nor  put  a  stumbling-block  before  tlie  blind.]  This  is  as  in- 
human as  the  former;  proceeding  from  so  great  malice, 
that  the  Hebrew  doctors  seem  to  think  men  incapable  of 
it ;  and  therefore  expound  it  of  giving  ill  counsel  to  simple 
people,  and  advising  them  to  their  damage.  So  R.  Levi; 
(Prajcept.  ccxl.)  which  is  no  less  contrary  to  nature  than 
laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  that  cannot 
see  to  avoid  it;  and  a  far  greater  sin,  because  it  abused 
their  minds,  and  might  tend  to  the  hurt  of  their  souls. 

But  shall  fear  thy  God.]  Believing  he  sees  and  hears, 
and  will  avenge  the  cause  of  those  who  cannot  right  them- 
selves, because  they  know  not  who  injured  them.  If  any 
man  was  convicted  of  either  of  these  crimes  he  was 
beaten. 

I  am  tlte  Lord.]  And  am  therefore  to  be  feared  and 
obeyed. 

Ver.  15.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment.] 
The  Jews  take  this  to  be  an  admonition  to  their  judges,, 
tliat  they  should  have  an  equal  regard  to  the  plaintiff  and 


defendant,  and  not  prefer  the  one  before  the  other.  Whence 
tliese  words  arc  thus  explained  in  Siphra :  *'  Thou  shalt 
judge  thy  neighbours  justly;  not  letting  one  party  stand, 
and  bidding  the  other  sit ;  nor  suffering  one  to  speak  as 
much  as  he  pleaseth,  and  bidding  the  other  be  short."  (See 
Selden  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  n.  10.)  But  none  hath 
explained  this  so  largely  as  Maimonides,  in  the  whole 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Sanhedrin,  where  he,  in  general,  de- 
fines the  just  administration  of  justice  to  consist  in  an 
equal  respect  to  both  parties  in  the  suit;  so  that  one  of 
them  have  not  the  liberty  to  say  what  he  will,  and  the  other 
be  cut  short :  and  then  descends  to  many  particulars, 
wherein  equal  respect  to  both  parties  is  to  be  observed ; 
some  of  which,  it  will  be  fit  to  mention,  because  they  il- 
lustrate the  words  of  St.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle,  ver.  2 — 4.  "  If  two  parties  appear  in  a  cause, 
one  of  which  is  clothed  in  precious  garments,  the  other  is 
ragged,  or  in  a  poor  habit,  let  it  be  said  to  him  that  is 
the  more  honourable.  Either  do  you  bestow  upon  your  ad- 
versary as  good  apparel  as  you  have  on  yourself,  or  else 
put  on  such  as  he  wears,  that  you  may  be  both  alike,  and 
then  appear  before  the  court  of  judgment.  By  no  means 
let  the  one  sit,  and  the  other  stand ;  but  let  them  both  be 
commanded  to  stand :  or,  if  it  please  the  judges  to  give 
them  both  leave  to  sit,  let  not  one  of  them  sit  in  a  high 
place,  the  other  in  a  low,  but  both  on  the  same  bench,  one 
by  the  side  of  the  other."  See  R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  (Prae- 
cept. ccxvii.)  who  observes,  that  mankind  are  preserved 
by  a  righteous  judgment;  and  therefore,  if  a  judge  was 
found  to  have  given  an  unjust  sentence,  he  was  condemned 
to  make  restitution  to  him,  whose  cause  he  had  perverted, 
(Praecept.  ccxli.) 

Thmi  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor.]  See  Exod. 
xxiii.  3. 

Nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty.]  This  R.  Levi  ex- 
plains, (Praecept.  ccxlii.)  as  he  did  the  first  clause :  "  The 
judge  shall  not  bid  the  great  man  sit  down  while  the  meaner 
stands;  but  both  shall  stand  before  the  judge,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  standetb 
in  the  midst  of  the  judges,"  (Psal.  Ixxxii.  1.)  If,  by  the 
favour  of  the  judges,  both  were  permitted  to  sit,  yet,  when 
sentence  came  to  be  pronounced,  both  rose  up  and  stood ; 
according  to  Exod.  xviii.  13. 

But  in  righteousness  shalt  tlwu  judge  thy  neighbour.]  The 
observation  of  Maimonides  seems  to  be  too  nice  and  cu- 
rious, who  from  this  place  gathers,  that  though  the  lowest 
court  of  judgment  ordinarily  consisted  of  no  less  than 
three  judges,  yet,  by  the  law,  one  of  them  might  sit  alone, 
as  judge  in  matters  not  capital;  because  it  is  said  here,  in 
the  singular  number,  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy 
neighbour:  for,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  their 
wise  men  require  that  he  should  take  some  assessors  to 
him,  when  they  say.  Do  not  judge  by  thyself  alone,  for 
there  is  no  sole  judge,  but  one  only,  viz.  God.  (See  Selden, 
lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  n.  2.  and  Guil.  Schickardi 
Mishpat  Hamelek,  cap.  4.  Theor.  xiv.) 

Ver.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer 
among  thy  people.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  takes  the  Hebrew 
word  rachil  to  signify  one  that  goes  about  with  calumnies. 
But  it  may  simply  signify,  as  we  translate  it,  a  tale-bearer; 
whom  Aben  Ezra  compares  to  a  merchant  or  pedlar  (as  the 
Hebrew  word  imports),  who  buys  of  one  what  he  sells  to 
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another,  and  goes  about  the  country,  as  a  tale-bearer  doth 
from  house  to  house,  carrying  to  one  what  he  hath  heard 
at  another;  saying,  such  a  one  hath  said  so  and  so  of  you; 
whereby  peace  and  concord  are  destroyed  among  men.  For 
commonly  such  men  carry  false  stories  to  their  neighbours, 
or  add  to  the  true,  and  secretly  backbite  others :  which 
hath  moved  many  to  think  a  detractor  is  meant  by  this 
word,  who  hopes  by  his  tales  of  others  to  get  some  advan- 
tage to  himself,  as  every  trader  doth  by  his  merchandize. 
Whence  the  Jews  say,  "  An  evil  tongue  kills  three:  him 
that  speaks;  him  that  hears;  and  him  of  whom  he  speaks." 
R.  Levi,  Praecept.  ccxliii. 

Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh- 
bour.] Much  less  be  a  false  witness  against  him,  to  the  en- 
dangering of  his  life.  So  it  is  commonly  interpreted,  be- 
cause the  accusers  and  witnesses  stood  before  judges  who 
sat  in  the  courts  of  judgment  But  R.  Levi  Barzelonita, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  generally  understand 
it  otherwise ;  that  no  man  should  suffer  his  neighbour  to 
perish  in  judgment,  or  other  ways,  when  he  could  free  him 
by  his  testimony  or  assistance :  (Praecept.  ccxliy.)  So  it 
is  said  in  Siphra,  in  so  many  words :  "  Whence  do  we 
gather  that  he  who  can  clear  another  by  his  testimony, 
must  not  suppress  it  in  silence  ?  Because  it  is  said.  Thou 
ahalt  not  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour." 
Whence  "it  follows,  that  if  a  man  saw  bis  neighbour  any 
way  in  danger,  he  was  bound,  if  he  could,  to  deliver  him; 
not  only  when  his  life  was  in  hazard,  but  that  which  is 
as  dear  as  life,  one's  honour  and  chastity.  Thus,  if  any 
one  went  about  to  force  a  woman,  espoused  to  another, 
&c.  he  that  saw  it  was  bound  to  rescue  such  a  person, 
though  with  the  death  of  him  that  made  the  attempt.  For 
this  was  a  piece  of  justice  which  they  committed  to  pri- 
vate men,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews  out  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thors, (lib.  iv.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  iii.  p.  481,  &c.)  But 
then,  they  restrain  this  charity  only  to  themselves;  and 
from  the  word  neighbour  argue,  that  they  are  bound  to  do 
thus  only  to  an  Israelite.  Nay  (which  is  strange),  some 
of  them  are  so  selfish,  and  so  ill-natured,  that  they  fancy 
they  are  forbidden  to  do  such  kindness  to  a  gentile.  (See 
there,  p.  485. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  Jieart.] 
When  thy  brother  hath  done  thee  any  wrong,  do  not  con- 
ceal a  secret  hatred  against  him  in  thy  breast,  but  tell  him 
plainly  of  his  fault;  as  the  next  words .  seem  to  direct.  It 
appears  by  this,  they  were  ill  interpreters  of  the  law,  who 
thought  it  forbade  only  external  acts  of  sin,  but  not  evil 
affections  which  were  not  executed. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour.}  Time  after 
time  (if  he  will  not  be  sensible  of  it  at  first)  argue  the  case 
■with  him,  and  reprove  him  for  his  fault.  And  if  he  will 
not  amend,  do  it  publicly  (as  the  Vulgar  Latin  interprets 
it),  and  bring  him  before  the  judges.  So  R.  Levi,  Praecept. 
ccxviii.  But  he  extends  this  to  all  sins,  whether  against 
God,  or  against  tliemselves ;  which,  he  thinks,  they  were 
bound  to  reprehend  privately,  and  then  publicly,  if  the 
offenders  did  not  grow  better. 

And  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.]  He  interprets  it,  But  not  put 
him  to  confusion.  For  nothing  is  more  grievous  to  a  man 
than  that;  and  therefore  reprehension  ought  to  be  mild  and 
gentle,  especially  when  the  offence  is  against  one's  self; 
but  in  those  against  God,  greater  sharpness  is  allowable. 
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So  he  discourses,  Praecept.  ccxlvi.  the  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal being.  Thou  slialt  not  bear  sin  upon  him;  charge  him 
with  his  guilt  too  severely;  or,  as  others  take  it,  Tlum 
shalt  not  accuse  him  of  any  crime  whereof  lie  is  not  guilty 
Our  translation,  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  takes  it  as  if, 
by  not  reproving  their  neighbour,  they  brought  the  guilt  of 
his  sin  upon  themselves ;  for  so  the  words  there  are.  That 
thou  bear  not  sin  for  him:  which  is  an  excellent  sense,  if 
the  Hebrew  word  alau  did  not  signify  upon  him,  not  for 
him.  And  yet  some  of  the  Jews  have  thus  understood  it ; 
this  saying  of  Rabbi  Chanina  being  famous  among  them, 
"  Jerusalem  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  because  one 
neighbour  did  not  reprove  another :"  see  Selden,  lib.  i.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  9.  p.  280.  Where  he  observes,  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  Jews  was  (drawn  from  this  text),  that  when 
one  man  ofliended  another  in  things  concerning  themselves, 
relating  to  their  civil  affairs,  he  was  to  be  reproved  by  his 
neighbour,  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  if  the  matter  required ; 
but  without  sharpness,  and  so  that  he  was  not  exposed  to 
public  shame:  but  if  the  offence  was  against  God,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  say  private  reproof  was  first  to  be 
given ;  and  if  that  did  not  work  amendment,  then  public 
before  all.  And  they  admitted  public  reprehension  upon 
no  other  score:  but  said,  "  He  that  publicly  puts  his  bro- 
ther .to  shame,  shall  have  no  part  in  the  other  world." 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge.]  Not  deny  to  do  their 
brethren  a  kindness,  out  of  a  remembrance  of  any  injury 
received  from  them;  as  R.  Levi  interprets  it,  (Praecept. 
ccxlvii.)  By  which  means,  as  he  observes,  strife  and  con- 
tention were  abolished,  and  peace  and  concord  established 
among  men.  It  may  be  thought,  also,  that  as  they  are  for- 
bidden to  take  revenge  themselves  for  the  wrongs  any  one 
did  them ;  so  likewise  to  seek  for  redress  from  the  public, 
merely  to  satisfy  their  >vrath  and  desire  to  have  the  inju- 
rious person  suffer,  and  not  to  prevent  the  like  or  greater 
mischiefs  for  the  time  to  come. 

Nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people.^ 
When  thou  dost  thy  neighbour  a  kindness,  do  not  spoil  it 
by  upbraiding  him  with  all  his  faults.  For  the  Hebrew 
word  natar  signifies  having  something  in  reserve  in  one's 
mind,  particularly  angrer  or  tora/A;  which  our  translation 
frequently  supplies  to  make  out  the  sense,  (Jer.  iii.  12. 
Psal.  ciii.  9.  Nahum  i.  2.)  And  so  the  LXX.  understand 
it  here,  koi  ov  firivulg,  &c.  and  thou  shalt  not  be  angry  with 
the  children  of  thy  people. 

But  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself]  In  not 
doing  to  him  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thyself; 
and  taking  such  care  of  him,  and  what  belongs  to  him,  as 
thou  wouldst  have  him  to  do  of  thee  and  thine.  This, 
saith  R.  Aquiba,  (as  R.  Levi  observes,  Praecept.  ccxix.)  is 
the  great  sum  of  the  law,-  i.  e.  many  precepts  depend  upon 
this :  for  be  that  thus  loves  his  neighbour,  will  neither  steal 
any  thing  from  him,  nor  violate  his  wfe,  nor  murder  so 
much  as  his  good  name,  nor  remove  his  land-mark,  nor 
offend  him  any  other  way :  the  same,  in  a  manner,  with 
what  St.  Paul  saith,  Rom.  xiii.  8, 9,  &c. 

The  only  question  is.  Who  is  to  be  understood  here  by 
their  neighbour?  which  the  Jews  would  restrain  to  them- 
selves, and  have  the  meaning  to  be,  that  one  Israelite 
should  love  another  ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  love  a 
stranger  in  the  same  manner:  which  is  directly  against 
Moses's  command,  ver.  34.     And  certain  it  is,  the  word 
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neighbour  comprehends  more  than  Israelites,  as  appears 
by  the  last  couimiuidment,  which  forbids  them  to  covet 
their  neighbour's  wife,  which  did  not  give  them  leave,  sure, 
to  covet  the  wife  of  a  gentile,  provided  they  did  not  covet 
the  wife  of  an  Israelite.  A  neighbour,  therefore,  is  every 
other  man,  as  in  Deut.  xxii.  26.  and  more  plainly  in  Exod. 
xi.  2.  where  the  Egyptians  are  called  their  neighbour.  And 
therefore  D.  Kimchi  saith  very  honestly,  upon  Psal.  xv.  3. 
a  neighbour  is  every  one  with  whom  we  have  any  dealing  or 
conversation.  Which  justifies  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  mak- 
ving  this  command,  of  loving  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
to  reach  all  men  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  (Luke  x.  27,28.) 
lam  the  Lord,  &c.]  Unto  whom  you  are  all  equally  sub- 
ject; and  upon  that  account  ought  to  love  one  another. 
(See  ver.  34.) 

•  Ver.  19.  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.']  This  may  be  thought 
to  be  premised  to  what  follows ;  lest  such  commands  as 
are  contained  in  this  verse,  seeming  small,  should  be  neg- 
lected by  them. 

•  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  (or  rather  make  them)  gen- 
der with  a  diverse  kind.]  As  horses  with  asses,  goats  with 
sheep,  &c.  whose  mixture  one  with  smother  they  were  by 
no  means  to  procure.  But  if  they  did  of  themselves  come 
"together,  it  was  lawful  to  use  such  heterogeneous  crea- 
tures as  were  so  produced.  For  they  did  not  abhor  the 
use  of  mules,  which  were  either  begot  by  accident  among 
them,  or  brought  from  other  countries  to  them. 

The  reason  the  Jews  commonly  give  for  this  precept  is, 
because  God  having  made  all  things  perfect  in  their  kind, 
it  was  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  go  about  to  mend  his 
tn-eation,  and  add  to  his  works.  By  this  means  also  men 
were  deterred  from  unnatural  mixtures,  which  they  saw  to 
be  abominable  in  brutes.  So  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  (Praecept. 
ccxlix.)  and  Philo,  whose  words  are  very  ingenious,  (lib. 
de  Creatione  Princip.)  "  Things  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  for  society  one  with  another ;"  but  things  heteroge- 
neous (as  we  call  them),  were  not  intended  to  be  mixed 
and  associated ;  and  therefore,  he  who  attempts  to  mingle 
them,  aSdcoe  vo/uov  (jtvatw^  avaipti,  wickedly  destroys  the  law 
of  nature.  To  the  same  purpose  Josephus :  (see  Selden, 
lib.  vii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  sec.  Heb.  cap.  3.  p.  798.)  Mai- 
monides  also  himself  gives  this  reason  of  this  precept. 
More  Nevoch.  par.  ill.  cap.  49.  where  he  saith,  "  No 
creature  hath  a  desire  commonly  to  mix  with  a  creature  of 
another  kind ;  and  therefore  men  ought  not  to  promote  such 
a  desire."  ,  But  after  all,  there  might  possibly  be  a  respect 
in  this  precept  to  some  idolatrous  customs  which  Moses 
intended  to  prevent  or  abolish :  for  there  is  good  ground  to 
think  the  following  precepts  in  this  verse  were  so  intended; 
and  in  aftertimes,  some  gentiles  did  procure  such  mixtures 
of  creatures  as  are  here  forbidden  (mules,  for  instance), 
in  honour  of  their  gods  :  see  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib. 
ii.  de  Leg.  Heb.  Ritualibus,  cap.  20.  where  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  by  cattle  in  this  place  is  peculiarly  meant 
0X671  and  asses,  which  were  used  in  husbandry ;  and  are  of 
such  different  natures,  that  none  would  ever  have  tliought 
to  procure  their  conjunction,  unless  he  had  been  moved  to 
it  by  the  devil. 

■  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed.]  The  rea- 
sons of  this,  according  to  the  Jews,  are  the  same  with  the 
former :  and  R.  Levi  extends  it  to  trees ;  which,  he  saith, 
t^iey  were  not  to  ingraft  of  diiferent  kinds  one  upon  an- 
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other.  But  it  concerns,  they  sity,  only  such  seeds  and  plants 
as  are  for  men's  food ;  not  those  which  are  for  medicine,  (Prae- 
cept. ccl.)  But  Maimonides  found  a  particular  reason  for 
this  precept,  from  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  old  Zabii- 
who  not  only  sowed  different  seeds,  and  grafted  trees  of  a 
diverse  kind  one  upon  another,  in  such  or  such  aspect  of 
the  planets,  and  with  a  certain  form  of  words  and  fumi^'a- 
tions  ;  but  also  with  abominable  filthiness,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  incision.  Which  he  proves  out  of  a  book,  con- 
cerning tlie  incision  of  an  olive  into  a  citron :  and  doubts 
not,  that  God  forbade  his  people  to  sow  with  mingled  seed 
that  he  might  root  out  that  detestable  idolatry,  and  those 
preternatural  lusts,  which  abounded  in  those  days,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  37.) 

Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen 
come  upon  thee.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  A  garment 
of  mixtures  ofscliaatnez  shall  not  come  upon  tliee.  But,  that 
they  might  certainly  know  what  schaatnez  was,  it  is  ex- 
plained in  Deut.  xxii.  11.  to  signify  (as  we  translate  it)  a 
garment  of  woollen  and  linen  mixed  together.  The  Jews 
have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  find  out  the  original 
of  this  word;  which  Bochartus  derives  from  the  Arabic 
word  saxit,  which  signifies  to  mingle,  and  nez,  which  signi- 
fies to  weave.  (Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.)  But 
Joh.  Braunius,  I  think,  hath  demonstrated,  that  it  doth  not 
import  the  weaving  of  any  different  things  together,  but 
only  of  linen  and  woollen;  and  that  by  woollen  is  to  be  un- 
derstood only  what  is  made  of  the  ivool  of  sheep,  not  of 
camels  or  goats,  which  they  called  by  the  same  name,  (lib. 
i,  de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Heb.  cap.  4.  n.  2,  3.  6.)  Where  he 
observes  out  of  Maimonides,  in  his  Halach.  Kelaim,  that 
if  a  man  saw  an  Israelite  wear  such  a  garment,  it  was  law- 
ful for  him  to  fall  upon  him  openly,  and  tear  his  garment 
in  pieces ;  although  he  were  his  master,  who  taught  him 
wisdom.  And  the  reasons  for  this  abhorrence  are  commonly 
such  as  are  given  of  the  former  precepts ;  to  preserve  them 
from  the  horrid  confusion  which  was  among  the  gentiles, 
by  incestuous  and  unnatural  mixtures.  But  Maimonides 
takes  it  to  have  been  principally  intended  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  idolatry;  the  priests  of  the  gentiles  in  those 
times  wearing  such  mixed  garments,  of  the  product  of 
plants  and  animals,  with  a  ring  on  their  finger,  made  of 
some  metal ;  as,  he  say.s,  he  found  in  their  books,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  37.)  By  which  mixture,  it  is  likely, 
they  hoped  to  have  the  beneficial  influence  of  some  lucky 
conjunction  of  the  planets  or  stars,  to  bring  a  blessing  upon 
their  sheep  and  their  flax. 

Ver.  20.  Whosoever  lieth  carnally  with  a  woman  that  is 
a  bondmaid,  betrothed  to  a  husband.]  The  Jews  had  some 
servants  that  were  gentiles;  who,  if  they  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion,  were  baptized ;  sometimes  with  the  reser- 
vation of  their  servitude,  and  sometimes  with  the  full  grant 
of  liberty.  But  some  there  were  in  a  middle  condition, 
partly  free  and  partly  servile;  viz.  when  part  of  their  re- 
demption-money had  been  paid,  and  part  was  still  behind. 
Now,  as,  while  a  woman  was  a  perfect  slave,  no  Israelite 
might  marry  her;  so,  when  she  was  partly  free,  though  he 
might  espouse  her,  and  the  espousals  were  valid,  yet  they 
could  not  be  of  full  force  till  her  liberty  was  perfected. 
And  of  such  a  maiden  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand 
Moses  to  speak  in  this  place,  that  was  in  part  free,  but  not 
wholly,  as  the  next  words  interpret  it. 
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.  And  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor  freedom  given  her.]  Not  en- 
tirely, but  in  part  redeemed ;  and  consequently  her  free- 
dom not  absolutely  granted  to  her. 

She  shall  be  scourged.]  If  she  had  been  perfectly  free, 
both  he  that  lay  with  her,  and  she  herself,  should  have  been 
put  to  death,  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24.)  But  being  not  fully 
free,  and  consequently  not  fully  his  wife  who  had  espoused 
her,  it  was  not  reckoned  adultery ;  and  therefore  punished 
only  with  scourging,  (see  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  N.  et  G. 
cap.  12.  p.  613.)  And  Maimonides,  I  observe,  thus  ex- 
pounds it,  of  a  woman  that  was  not  a  mere  servant,  and  yet 
not  completely  free,  but  between  both,  (More  Nevoch.  par. 
iii.  cap.  41.)  But  whereas  we  mention  here  in  the  text 
the  scourging  only  of  the  woman;  in  the  margin  it  is 
rightly  noted,  that  the  Hebrew  words  are,  there  shall  be 
scourging ;  viz.  of  them  both,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin,  with 
great  reason,  understands  it.  And  the  Hebrew  word  bik- 
koreth  properly  signifies  scourging  with  thongs  made  of  a 
bull's  or  ox's  hide ;  as  Bochartus  observes  in  his  Hierozoi- 
con,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29.  and  cap.  33.  n.  8.) 

They  shall  not  be  put  to  death,  became  she  was  not  free.] 
Her  master  not  having  set  her  quite  at  liberty,  her  mar- 
riage was  not  complete;  which  freed  her  from  sniTering 
death,  though  some  punishment  she  deserved,  because  it 
was  begun. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  the 
Lord,  unto  the  door,  8cc.]  Which  was  not  enjoined  her,  be- 
cause she  had  not  wherewithal  to  offer  for  her  expiation ; 
all  she  had  being  her  master's,  and  not  her  own. 

A  ram  for  a  trespass-offering.]  Which  was  the  proper 
sacrifice  in  such  a  case,  (chap.  v.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  22.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass-offering.]  She  needed  an  atone- 
ment as  well  as  he,  being  equally  guilty  in  consenting  to 
the  fact ;  and  being  espoused  to  another,  seems  to  have 
had  a  greater  guilt  upon  her;  and  therefore  was  left  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  without  any  public  assurance  of 
God's  pardon. 

For  his  sin  which  he  hath  done.]  Which  had  so  much 
guilt  in  it,  that  besides  the  punishment  he  suffered  in  being 
scourged,  this  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  to  God. 

And  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  forgiven  him.] 
By  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  which  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted if  she  had  been  perfectly  a  freewoman:  but  the 
sin  would  have  cost  his  own  life  and  hers  also,  (Deut. 
xxii.  23,  24.) 

Ver.  23.  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the  land,  and  shall 
have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for  food.]  The  precept  is 
so  general,  that  the  boldness  of  R.  Zerika  is  unaccount- 
able, who  would  have  it  understood  only  of  the  vine, 
which,  if  it  be  not  cut,  its  grapes  are  not  so  large,  nor  the 
wine  so  good,  nor  fit  to  be  offered  at  the  altar,  &c.  as  his 
opinion  is  represented  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  (cap.  xxix.)  But 
Moses  expressly  mentioning  all  manner  of  trees  for  food, 
there  is  no  colour  for  this  limitation ;  and  a  very  good  ac- 
count may  be  given  of  this  prohibition,  if  we  have  respect 
only  to  natural  reason.  For  young  trees  grow  better,  if 
they  be  stripped  of  their  fruit ;  the  juice  of  which  is  wa- 
terish  and  unconcocted,  having  neither  pleasant  smell  nor 
taste,  as  Nachmanides  observes ;  and  therefore  not  fit  for 
food;  and  upon  that  score  not  fit  to  be  oifered  as  the  first- 
fruits  to  God. 


But,  besides  all  this,  Maimonides  afiirms  there  was  an 
idolatrous  custom  among  the  Zabii,  to  which  this  law  of 
Moses  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  be  opposed :  for  they 
imagined  all  trees  would  be  blasted,  or  their  fruit  fall  off, 
whose  first-fruit  was  not  part  of  it  offered  in  tlieir  idol 
temples,  and  the  other  part  eaten  there  :  as  their  children, 
they  thought,  would  not  thrive,  unless  some  of  them  passed 
through  the  fire.  And  therefore  God  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  forbear  to  eat  the  fruit  of  any  tree  till  the  fourth 
year ;  and  not  doubt  of  the  fruitfulness  of  their  plantations, 
though  they  did  not  consecrate  the  fruit  of  the  years  fore- 
going, after  the  manner  that  the  gentiles  did:  More  Ne- 
voch. par.  iii.  cap.  37.  where  he  observes  some  trees 
brought  forth  fruit  in  one  year,  some  not  till  the  second, 
and  others  not  till  the  third,  according  to  the  different  ways 
wherein  they  were  planted. 

Ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircumcised.]  That 
is,  as  unclean,  and  therefore  to  be  cast  away  as  the  fore- 
skin was. 

Three  years  it  shall  be  as  uncircumcised  to  you  ;  it  shall 
not  be  eaten  of]  And  therefore  they  plucked  off  the  buds 
when  they  put  forth,  that  they  might  not  grow  into  fruit ; 
or,  if  any  by  chance  did,  they  threw  it  away,  as  unfit  for 
food.  But  this  is  meant  only  of  such  fruit-trees  as  they 
planted  after  they  came  into  Canaan ;  not  of  such  as  they 
found  already  planted  there.  And  it  was  the  same  thing, 
whether  he  planted  them  himself,  or  bought  an  orchard,  or 
vineyard,  &c.  of  another  Israelite,  or  had  it  left  him  as  an 
inheritance,  or  bestowed  on  him  as  a  gift;  the  three  first 
years  the  fruit  was  not  to  be  used. 

Ver.  24.  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall 
be  holy,  to  praise  the  Lord  withal.]  It  was  to  be  offered  as 
the  first-fruit  to  God,  and  eaten  by  the  priests ;  which,  as 
Maimonides  saith  in  the  book  forenamed,  (cap.  49.)  was  to 
excite  them  to  liberality,  and  give  a  check  to  their  appe- 
tites as  well  as  to  covetousness.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
say  this  fruit  of  the  fourth  year  was  to  be  eaten  by  the 
owners  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  (when  his  dwelling 
was  settled  there),  as  they  ate  the  second  tithe.  So  R.  Levi 
Barzelonita  (Praecept.  ccxx.)  shews  at  large.  And  they  ob- 
serve many  benefits  which  the  Israelites  received  by  this 
means ;  not  only  in  exciting  their  thankfulness  to  God,  but 
their  love  to  that  holy  place :  unto  which  some  of  their  fa- 
mily might  conceive  such  an  affection,  as  to  settle  there, 
and  learn  the  law. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase  thereof]  He  wouM 
not  have  them  think  that  they  should  lose  any  thing,  by 
staying  till  the  fifth  year  for  the  fruit  of  their  trees ;  but 
promises  them  here,  that,  by  forbearing  so  long,  their  trees 
should  be  the  more  exceeding  fruitful. 

I  am  the  Lord.]  Who  bestowed  this  land  upon  them,  to 
hold  of  him  by  what  tenure  he  pleased ;  by  whose  blessing 
they  might  expect  to  receive  the  increase  thereof  abun- 
dantly; without  the  help  of  such  wicked  arts  as  Maimo- 
nides says  the  Zabii  used :  who,  letting  certain  things  lie 
till  they  were  purified,  and,  when  the  sun  was  in  such  or 
such  a  degree,  sprinkling  them  about  the  trees  which  they 
had  planted,  with  certain  magical  ceremonies,  they  fancied 
flowers  and  fruits  would  be  produced  sooner  than  they 
could  have  been  without  these  practices. 

Ver.  26.   Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood.]  This 
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is  an  admonition,  as  R.  Levi  Barzclonita  fancies,  (Proe- 
cept.  cclii.)  against  gluttony  and  drunkenness;  such  as  the 
rebellious  son  was  guilty  of,  (Deut.  xxi.  18,  &c.)  which 
made  men  prone  to  shed  blood ;  for  so  he  understands  this 
precept.  Thou  sJialt  not  eat  upon  blood;  i.  e.  eat  till  thou 
art  excited  to  shed  blood :  unto  which  he  applies  Deut. 
xxxii.  15.  Jeshunm  waxed  fat  and  kicked.     But  this  is  a 
very  forced  interpretation;  and  our  translation  is  not  exact: 
for  he  doth  not  say,  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the 
blood;  but.  Ye  shall  not  cat  upon  the  blood,  or  at  tJie  blood; 
which  Oleaster  very  sagaciously  suspected  to  be  a  piece  of 
superstition  unknown  to  him;  and  so  did  the  LXX.  when 
they  translated  it,  ye  shall  not  eat,  iirX  twv  opiwv,  upon  the 
mauntains,  which  was  an  idolatrous  custom,  mentioned  in 
Hosea  iv.  13.  and  here  forbidden,  as  Procopius  and  He- 
sychius  imagine :  but  the  Hebrew  word  haddam  no  where 
signifies  a  mountain,  but  blood,  as  the  Vulgar  here  truly 
translates  it.  There  is  a  Greek  Scholion  which  renders  these 
words,  oil  (j>a.yiadi  iiri  tov  Swjuaroc,  ye  shall  not  eat  on  the 
house-top;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  as  some  have  conjec- 
tured, was  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber  for  sttI  rov  a'tiiarog, 
upon  the  blood,  which  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  He- 
brew phrase,  and  imports  something  more  than  is  prohi- 
bited, chap.  xvii.  12.  where  he  simply  saith,  no  soul  of 
you  shall  eat  blood;  but  here  warns  them  against  an  idola- 
trous practice  of  the  Zabii,  who,  to  enter  into  the  society 
of  demons,  and  obtain  their  favour,  were  wont  to  gather  the 
blood  of  their  sacrifices  into  a  vessel,  or  a  little  hole  digged 
in  the  earth  ;  and  then,  sitting  about  it,  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifices ;  imagining,  that  by  eating,  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  food  (for  they  thought  the  demons  fed  upon  the  blood, 
as  their  worshippers  did  upon  the  flesh),  they  contracted  a 
friendship  and  familiarity  with  them.    So  Maimonides  re- 
lates in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.     For  the  pre- 
vention of  which  idolatrous  custom,  God  ordered  their  sa- 
crifices to  be  offered  only  at  one  place,  where  his  own  house 
was ;  and  there  the  priests  sprinkling  the  blood,  and  they 
eating  the  flesh  of  their  peace-offerings,  God  and  they  feast- 
ed together  upon  them.     Nachmanides  is  wont  to  oppose 
Maimonides  in  his  notions;  yet  this  was  so  plain,  that  he 
confesses,  (as  Dr.  Cudworth  hath  observed,  in  his  treatise 
of  the  Right  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  chap,  ult.)  that 
blood  itself  was  forbidden  in  the  law,  upon  the  account  of 
the  heathens'  performing  their  superstitious  worship  in  this 
manner,  by  gathering  together  blood  for  their  demons, "  and 
then  coming  themselves,  and  eating  of  it  with  them,  where- 
by they  were  their  demon's  guest;  and  by  this  kind  of  com- 
munion with  them,  were  enabled  to  prophesy  and  foretell 
things  to  come."   And  this  interpretation  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, that  they  hoped,  by  eating  of  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifices, or  the  flesh,  or  both,  to  have  such  familiarity  with 
them,  as  to  receive  revelations  from  them,  and  be  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  of  secret  things;  if  we  consider  the  two 
other  prohibitions  in  this  verse,  that  arc  joined  with  this  of 
not  eating  upon  blood;  which  shews  that  it  was  a  rite  of 
divination. 

Neither  shall  ye  use  enchantment.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are  lo  tenachashu;  which,  all  agree,  signify  some  su- 
perstitious observation  or  other,  whereby  they  made  omens, 
and  guessed  what  should  happen  to  them ;  either  from 
men's  sneezing,  or  the  breaking  of  a  shoe-latchet;  or  the 
name  of  a  man  they  met  withal ;  or  some  creature's  crossing 


their  way,  or  passing  upon  tlteir  right  hand,  or  their  left. 
And  most,  following  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  Latin,  take 
it  for  divination  by  the  flying,  or  crying,  or  pecking  of 
birds.     But  the  Mord  nachash,  signifying  a  serpent,  and 
having  no  relation  at  all  to  birds,  the  famous  Bochartus 
thinks  tenachashu  (which  seems  to  be  derived  from  thence) 
to  relate  rather  to  the  ancient  Ixpiofiavnla,  divination  by 
serpents,  than  to  their  o^viOofiavrtta,  divination  by  birds; 
for  it  was  very  much  in  use  among  the  gentiles  in  old  time, 
as  appears  from  Homer,  (in  his  seventh  Iliad.)  where  Chal- 
chas  seeing  a  serpent  devour  eight  sparrows  with  their 
dam,  divined  how  long  the  Trojan  war  would  last:  and 
many  such  instances  he  heaps  up  together  in  his  Hiero- 
zoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  (Prajcept. 
ccliii.)  refers  this  to  any  kind  of  divination :  by  their  staff 
falling  out  of  their  hand ;  by  a  serpent  creeping  on  their 
right  hand,  or  a  fox  going  by  their  left,  &c.  which  made 
them  forbear  any  work  they  were  about ;  but  he  thinks 
withal,  it  may  signify,  as  we  translate  it,  enchantment :  to 
cure  wounds  (for  instance)  by  reading  a  verse  of  the  law; 
or  laying  the  book  of  the  law,  or  a  phylactery,  upon  a 
child's  head  to  procure  sleep ;  which  are  such  superstitions' 
as  are  now  in  use  among  some  Christians,  who  hang  the 
first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel  about  people's  necks  to 
cure  an  ague.     But  such  things  could  not  be  meant  by 
Moses,  who  had  not  yet  delivered  them  a  copy  of  his  laws; 
nor  can  we  certainly  fix  upon  any  other  in  particular  which 
were  then  in  use ;  see  J.  Coch  upon  the  title  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  7.  n.l8.  and  Maimonides  de  Idololatria,  cap.  11.  sect. 
4 — 6,  &c.  where  he  gives  a  great  number  of  instances  of 
such  superstitious  observations  as  were  in  use  among  the 
heathen :  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastns 
in  his  characters  of  Superstition ;  and  by  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  on  the  same  subject;  and  are  derided  by  Terence  in 
his  Phormio,  act.  iv.  seen.  4.  with  which  superstitions  the 
greatest  persons  were  anciently  very  much  infected ;  and 
they  were  so  settled  in  men's  minds,  that  when  they  be- 
came Christians,  they  could  not  presently  shake  them  off; 
as  appears  by  the  frequent  reprehensions  which  St.  Chry- 
sostom  (and  others)  give  to  those  who  continued  to  be  go- 
verned by  them ;  particularly  in  his  eighth  homily  upon  the 
Colossians,  he  chides  his  people  severely  for  contemning 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  calling  in  old  drunken  women  with 
their  salt,  their  ashes,  and  soot,  to  free  those  that  were  be- 
witched.    And  more  especially  in  his  sixth  homily  against 
the  Jews,  he  sharply  rebukes  those  that  used  sTritiSol  koi  ir«- 
piairra,  charms,  and  things  hung  about  the  neck,  to  cure 
agues;  whereby  they  got  a  worse  disease  in  their  souls,  and 
wounded  their  consciences.  Sec.    And  in  other  places  he 
reprehends  their  observing  of  omens,  good  and  bad ;  some 
of  which  were  very  strange.     (Sec  tom.  vi.  p.  010,  611. 
edit.  Savil.) 

Nor  observe  times.]  Take  no  notice  of  days,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  astrologers,  who  made  some  to  be  lucky, 
others  unlucky.  For  the  Jews  generally  think  something 
of  this  nature  is  here  forbidden,  the  Hebrew  word  teonenu 
being  derived,  they  imagine,  from  o}iah,  which  signifies 
time,  (as  R.  Levi,  beforementioned,  saith,  Prajcept.  ccliv.) 
such  an  hour  being  thought,  by  superstitious  people,  to  be 
fit  for  business  ;  but  another  very  cross  to  it.  Which  opi- 
nion God  seems  to  have  intended  to  extinguish,  by  ap- 
pointing the  sabbath  as  the  only  day  of  the  week  upon 
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which  they  should  rest  from  their  labours,  leaving  all  the 
other  six  days  to  be  employed  in  their  business,  without 
any  difference  of  days  or  hours.  But  there  being  no  such 
signification,  as  many  think,  of  that  word  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  they  rather  derive  teonenu  from  anan,  a  cloud, 
imagining  Moses  to  forbid  them  to  mark  the  flying  of  the 
clouds,  or  to  make  observations  from  their  motions ;  which 
was  a  thing  common  among  the  gentiles.  But  Maimo- 
nides,  who,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  A  voda  Zara  interprets 
it,  as  we  do,  of  observing  times,  by  esteeming  one  day  for- 
tunate, and  anothc-  unfortunate,  mentions  another  notion 
of  this  word  from  ain,  an  eye ;  and  saith,  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, that  jugglers,  who  delude  men's  sight,  in  playing  their 
tricks,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  meonim.  And 
there  are  those  also,  who,  deriving  this  word  from  anah,  to 
answer,  think  it  intends  such  as  pretended  to  tell  their 
fortunes. 

I  shall  not  determine  which  of  these  is  most  likely ;  but 
only  observe,  that  there  was  no  superstition  of  this  sort 
more  ancient  than  that  of  astrology,  which  was  in  use 
among  the  old  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  cast  men's  na- 
tivities (as  we  speak),  and  thence  to  tell  their  fortunes. 
But  this  sort  of  men  were  rejected,  as  Strabo  tells  us, 
lib.  XV.  by  the  astronomers  of  that  country,  and  so  they 
were  by  the  best  philosophers  in  other  nations,  as  Tully 
tells  us,  who  calls  their  pretences  Chaldteorum  Monstra, 
lib.  ii.  de  Divin.  And  therefore,  no  wonder  God  cautions 
his  own  people  against  them,  as  he  doth  not  only  here,  but 
by  his  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah  x.  2,  3.  "  Learn  not 
the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs 
of  heaven,  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them,"  &c.  But 
then  this  caution  was  most  necessary,  when  they  were  going 
captives  into  that  conntry,  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
doubtedly infected  with  this  error,  but  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  not  to  have  been  so  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and 
therefore  I  say  no  more  of  it,  but  this,  that  all  those  whom 
we  call  jugglers,  were  sometimes  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Chaldeans;  who  seemed  to  perform  wonderful 
things,  as  vomiting  fire,  and  transforming  straws  into  birds, 
&c.  which  relate  to  the  other  notion  of  meononu,  derived 
from  t^,  which  signifies  an  eye;  which  they  deluded  by  the 
sleight  of  their  hand,  or  other  means. 

Some  of  the  Jews  confess,  that  their  nation  is  at  this 
day  extremely  addicted  to  these  things.  See  Wagenseil's 
Annot.  on  Sota,  p.  629,  &c.  where  he  recites  a  long  passage 
to  this  purpose,  out  of  Fredericus  Franciscus  Offingensis, 
a  converted  Jew ;  whom  one  of  his  own  nation  undertaking 
to  confute,  he  confirmed  the  charge. 

Ver.  27.  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your  headJ] 
Or,  The  ends  of  the  hair  of  your  head.  For  the  Hebrew 
word  peah,  which  we  translate  corners,  signifies  also  the 
ends  or  extremities  of  any  thing :  and  the  meaning  is,  they 
were  not  to  cut  their  hair  equal,  behind  and  before ;  as  the 
worshippers  of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  did,  (as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  interprets  it,  Prae- 
cept.  cclv.)  For  this  made  their  head  have  the  form  of  a 
hemisphere. 

The  LXX.  translate  it  ov  noirimre  artad-nv  Ik  r^c  KE^aXfjc 
vfiMv.  Where  sisoe  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  sisith, 
which  signifies  that  lock  which  was  left  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head,  the  rest  of  the  hair  being  cut  in  a  circle.  And 
thus  the  ancient  Arabians  cut  their  hair,  as  Herodotus  tells 


us,  in  imitation  of  Bacchus.  Whence,  as  Bochartus  notes, 
(lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  6.)  the  Idumeans,  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deserta,  are 
called  circumcised  in  the  comers,  i.  e.  of  the  head,  (Jer.  ix. 
26.)  And  the  Greek  scholiast  on  that  place  saith,  that  in 
his  time  the  Saracens  were  so  cut. 

But  there  are  those  who  think  this  refers  to  a  supersti- 
tious custom  among  the  gentiles,  in  their  mourning  for  the 
dead.  For  they  cut  ofl"  their  hair,  and  that  round  about; 
and  threw  it  into  the  sepulchre  with  the  bodies  of  their  re- 
lations and  friends ;  and  sometimes  laid  it  upon  the  face,  or 
the  breast  of  the  dead,  as  an  offering  to  the  infernal  gods, 
whereby  they  thought  to  appease  them,  and  make  them 
kind  to  the  deceased.  For  that  this  relates  to  the  dead,  is 
probable  from  the  like  law,  repeated  Deut.  xiv.  1.  and 
from  the  next  verse  to  this.  (See  Maimonides  de  Idol.  cap. 
12. 1,  2.  5.) 

Neither  shall  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy  beard.]  There 
were  five  corners  (as  their  phrase  is)  of  their  beards  ;  one 
on  either  cheek,  and  one  on  either  lip,  and  one  below  the 
chin ;  none  of  which,  much  less  all,  they  might  shave  off, 
as  the  manner  of  the  idolatrous  priests  was;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Maimonides,  par.  iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  37.  But  if 
the  former  have  respect  to  their  mourning  for  the  dead,  I 
do  not  see  why  this  should  not  also  be  so  interpreted ;  the 
gentiles  being  wont  (as  Theodoret  observes)  to  shave  their 
beards,  and  smite  their  cheeks,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
friends. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh.] 
Either  wth  their  nails,  or  vrith  knives,  or  other  sharp  in- 
struments ;  as  the  manner  of  the  heathen  was. 

For  the  dead.]  To  pacify  the  infernal  spirits,  and  make 
them  propitious  to  the  dead ;  which  was  the  end  at  which 
the  gentiles  aimed  in  slashing  themselves.  Otherwise,  sim- 
ple tearing  their  flesh  out  of  great  grief  and  anguish  of  spi- 
rit doth  not  seem  to  be  prohibited,  no  more  than  tearing 
off  their  hair ;  which  were  in  use  among  the  Jews,  without 
any  offence  against  this  law,  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7.  xli.  5.  and 
other  places.  (See  Maimon.  de  Idol.  cap.  13.  sect.  10 — 13. 
I.  Gerard.  Vossius  de  Idol.  p.  209.  edit.  1.  and  Gierus  de 
luctu  Hebraeorum,  cap.  10.  sect.  2, 3.)  Huetius  thinks  that 
law  of  Solon's,  which  was  transcribed  by  the  Romans  into 
the  twelve  tables,  that  women  in  mourning  should  not  scratch 
their  cheeks,  had  its  original  from  this  law  of  Moses.  (De- 
monstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  12.  n.  2.) 

Nor  print  any  mark  upon  you.]  If  this  refer  to  the  dead 
(as  the  foregoing  prohibition  doth),  then  these  marks  were 
made  by  the  gentiles  in  their  flesh,  at  the  funeral  of  their 
friends;  that,  by  the  compunction  and  pain  they  felt  in  their 
bodies,  they  might  appease  the  infernal  powers.  And  so 
Aben  Ezra  understands  it :  though  there  be  no  footsteps, 
that  I  can  find,  of  this,  in  any  other  author ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble only  from  what  goes  before.  There  is  far  gieater  reason 
for  another  exposition,  that  these  prints  were  made  in  the 
flesh,  that  they  who  had  them  might  be  known  to  belong  to 
such  or  such  a  god.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  idolaters, 
saith  the  often  named  R.  Levi,  (Prascept.  cclvii.)  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  gods  by  notes  or  signs,  signifying  they 
were  their  servants  (for  every  one  knows,  in  future  times, 
slaves  had  marks  set  upon  them  to  certify  to  whom  they 
belonged),  redeemedwith  their  price,  and  stamped  with  their 
marks.    And  these  marks  were  made  wiih  a  hot  iron,  in 
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theit  hands,  foreheads,  or  necks ;  or  they  were  pricked  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  glastum,  as  he  says,  which  made  blue 
spots  in  their  skin ;  as  the  meinner  was  among  the  Arabians, 
especially  the  Scenita;.  And  they  expressed  either  the  very 
name  of  the  god,  to  whose  service  they  were  consecrated, 
or  else,  by  a  proper  character,  denoted  whom  they  honoured : 
as  a  thunderbolt  signified  they  were  devoted  to  Jupiter ;  a 
spear  or  helmet  to  Mars ;  a  trident  to  Neptune,  &c.  And 
these  were  signs  (or  sacraments,  as  we  may  call  them) 
whereby  they  were  solemnly  addicted  to  their  worship. 

It  is  possible  there  might  be  some  nations  then  that  made 
some  marks  in  their  flesh  as  an  ornament  to  them :  for  at 
this  day  the  women  in  Greenland  do  not  paint  their  faces, 
which  are  very  swarthy,  but  stigmatize  them  in  several 
places,  by  drawing  a  needle  and  thread  dipped  in  whales' 
grease  through  the  skin,  in  what  figure  they  please.  Such 
't'ho.  Bartholinus  saith  he  had  seen ;  though  he  fancied 
they  did  not  this  as  an  ornament,  but  in  token  they  were 
marriageable ;  for  they  that  were  not,  had  no  such  marks. 
(Anatom.  Histor.  Cent.  iv.  Hist.  90.)  But  if  any  such  thing 
were  in  use  in  ancient  times,  it  easily  might  degenerate  into 
the  idolatrous  custom  beforementioncd :  for  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  they  made  such  marks  in  honour  of  Mars, 
the  god  of  battle ;  and  that  he  who  devoted  himself  to 
Hercules,  received  arlyfiara  lepa,  iavTov  8iSoi)c  T^)  &£((»,  sacred 
marks,  giving  up  himself  to  that  god;  as  Herodotus  speaks 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  13.)  of  one  that  fled  to  his  temple  in  Egypt. 
And  Lucian  saith  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
crrtKovrai  Si  navrsg,  &c.  they  were  all  marked;  some  in  their 
wrists,  others  in  their  necks :  from  whence  all  the  Assyrians 
<n-tyfMaTt]<popovBrt,  carry  stich  brands,  or  marks,  in  their  flesh. 
And  so  are  the  Jews,  that  were  initiated  in  the  Egyptian 
rites,  said  (by  the  author  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees) 
to  be  stigmatized  with  the  leaves  of  ivy,  which  were  the 
insignia  of  Bacchus.  From  which  ancient  practice,  it  is 
probable.  Christians  have  derived  the  custom  of  printing 
the  Jerusalem  cross  upon  the  arms  of  those  who  go  to  visit 
our  Saviour's  sepulchre.  (See  ToUius  in  Carmina  inedita 
Gregor.  Nazianz.  p.  160.)  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  that 
the  Jews  themselves  were  so  inclined  to  receive  such  a 
badge  as  this,  that  they  made  no  scruple  to  print  the  name 
of  their  own  God  in  their  flesh ;  as  appears  by  that  saying 
mentioned  by  Schickard  out  of  the  title  Sopherira :  "  If 
any  man  write  the  name  of  God  upon  his  flesh,  let  him 
neither  wash  nor  anoint  in  that  place."  (See  his  Mishpat 
Hamelek,  cap.  ii.  Theor.  5.  and  Carpzovius's  Annotations 
upon  it.) 

-.  /  am  the  Lord.]  For  this  reason  such  marks  were  forbid- 
den, because  the  Israelites  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  him, 
as  their  sovereign  Lord  and  Benefactor  (for  the  Syriac 
adds  your  God),  and  therefore  were  not  to  own  any  other 
but  him,  whose  mark  they  had  received  in  circumcision ; 
which  made  all  other  absolutely  unlawful. 

Ver.  29.  Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.']  It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  any  man  would 
prostitute  his  daughter,  to  be  a  common  strumpet ;  though 
he  might  possibly  overlook  the  lewdness  to  which  she  had 
given  up  herself.  Therefore  here,  in  all  probability,  is  pro- 
hibited the  exposing  their  daughters,  as  a  piece  of  religion, 
to  the.  service  of  such  filthy  deities,  as  were  worshipped  in 
those  days,  by  acts  of  uncleanness  in  their  temples.  For 
vrhich  purpose  both  men  and  women  were  there  kept  as 


persons  consecrated  to  such  «ses.  Onr  great  Selden  hathr 
observed  something  of  this  in  his  discourse  upon  Succoth- 
Benoth.  (See  Syntagma  de  Diis  Syris,  ii.  cap.  7.) 

Those  are  fanciful  interpretations  which  R.  Eliezer  and 
R.  Akiba  make  of  these  words ;  who  say,  a  man  prostitutes 
his  daughter  who  did  not  get  her  a  husband  when  she  was 
marriageable ;  or  married  her  to  an  old  man.  (Gem.  San- 
hedrin,  cap.  9.  n.  1.) 

Lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom.]  Unto  which  nothing 
could  contribute  so  much  as  to  make  whoredom  a  piece  of 
religion. 

And  the  land  become  full  of  ivickedness.]  By  such  abomi- 
nable idolatries  (as  St.  Peter  calls  them),  and  many  other 
foul  sins,  particularly  murders,  which  flowed  from  hence ; 
as  Maimonides  observes  in  his  More  Nevochim.  par.  iii. 
cap.  49. 

Ver.  30.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths.]  Not  the  days  con- 
secrated by  the  gentiles  to  the  service  of  their  gods ;  but  the 
solemn  days  which  I  have  appointed  for  the  remembrance 
of  my  benefits.   (See  ver.  2.) 

And  reverence  my  sanctuary.]  This  reverence  consisted 
principally  in  coming  to  it  so  prepared  as  the  law  required ; 
in  such  purity  and  cleanness  as  was  there  prescribed  :  and 
then  behaving  themselves  there  with  an  awful  humility. 
But  the  better  to  secure  this  reverence,  the  masters  in  Israel 
ordained,  that  no  man  should  come  into  the  mountain  of 
the  house  with  a  stafi",  or  a  sword,  or  a  girdle  with  a  purse, 
or  with  shoes  on  his  feet ;  and  that  no  man  should  spit 
there,  nor  make  it  a  thoroughfare ;  nor  go  out  of  it  Mith 
his  back  towards  the  sanctuary,  but  go  backward  leisurely 
with  his  face  towards  it,  till  he  was  out  of  the  gate,  &c.  So 
Maimonides  in  his  Beth  Habbechira,  cap.  7.  R.  Levi  Bar- 
zelonita,  Praecept.  ccxxi.  and  see  Petrus  Cungeus,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  12.  de  Republ.  Hebr. 

But  the  great  thing  which  secured  the  reverence  due  to 
the  sanctuary,  was,  that  which  I  mentioned  at  first,  the 
strict  purity  from  all  legal  defilements,  with  which  they 
were  to  be  prepared ;  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  approach  it.  For  when  there  were  so  many 
ways  of  being  defiled,  and  so  much  time  required  to  make 
men  clean  again,  and  so  many  things,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
done  for  that  purpose,  it  was  not  possible  that  they  should 
be  fit  to  come  thither  very  often,  without  exceeding  great 
care  and  diligence;  as  I  observed  before  out  of  Maimo- 
nides, (par.  iii.  More  Nevoch.  cap.  47.)  which  very  much 
tended  to  preserve  their  reverence  to  the  sanctuary :  for 
men  led  by  sense,  as  they  were,  make  nothing  of  those 
places  to  which  they  may  go  when  they  please ;  but  those 
to  which  they  cannot  be  admitted,  without  much  solemnity, 
and  only  at  certain  times,  and  after  great  pains  to  fit  them- 
selves for  it,  they  are  apt  to  have  in  great  esteem. 

I  am  the  Lord.]  Whose  majesty  dwelt  in  that  house ; 
unto  which  therefore  nobody  might  approach,  either  for 
prayer  or  for  sacrifice,  without  an  awful  sense  of  him.  For 
so  Maimonides  explains  it  in  the  place  now  named ;  "  the 
sanctuary  itself  was  not  be  reverenced,  but  He  who  com- 
manded that  reverence." 

Nor  did  this  reverence  belong  only  to  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  instituted  by  God's  express  command,  for  that  cere- 
monial service,  which  was  unlawful  to  be  performed  any 
where  else  (for  then  it  might  seem  proper  only  to  that  cere- 
monial dispensation,  and  to  be  now  vanished  under  the 
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gospel);  but  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  Jewish  nation 
shews,  that  they  thought  themselves  obliged  by  this  pre- 
cept to  use  reverence  in  their  synagogues,  which  were  nei- 
ther instituted  by  any  written  precept  of  the  law,  nor  for 
any  ceremonial  service,  which  was  coniined  to  the  temple, 
but  for  public  assemblies,  to  hear  the  law  read  and  ex- 
pounded, and  to  offer  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God  ; 
for  in  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  (where  there  is  the  only  men- 
tion we  tind  of  synagogues  in  the  Old  Testament),  they  are 
called,  not  only  homes  and  assemblies  of  God,  but  also 
sanctuaries  (as  the  word  is  here  in  Moses),  Psal.  Ixxiii.  17. 
Ixxiv.  4. 7,  8.  Ixxxiii.  12.  See  Mr.  Thorndike  in  his  Rights 
of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  p.  213. 

Ver.  31.  Regard  not  them.]  Do  not  go  to  consult  them  ; 
nor  follow  their  directions. 

TJiat  have  familiar  spirits.]  It  is  uncertain  what  is  here 
meant  by  oboth,  which  we  translate  familiar  spirits.  But 
the  word  ob  signifying  a  bottle,  or  hollow  vessel,  (Job  xxxii. 
19.)  the  Jews  think  it  probable  that  oboth  here  signifies  such 
as  the  Greeks  call  'EyyaarpinvOot,  who  had  a  spirit  or  de- 
mon speaking  out  of  the  belly,  or  chest,  with  a  hollow 
voice,  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bottle.  So  the  woman  whom 
Saul  went  to  consult,  is  called  baalath  ob,  a  mistress  of  such 
a  spirit :  where,  it  is  plain,  ob  signifies  the  spirit,  or  de- 
num,  (see  chap.  xx.  27.)  and  he  or  she  that  had  familiarity 
with  such  a  spirit,  was  properly  called  baal,  or  baalath  ob, 
the  master  or  mistress  who  possessed  it,  and  gave  answers 
by  it,  with  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  belly.  In  one  place,  indeed,  the  LXX.  trans- 
late it,  ot  £K  Trig  yijQ  ipwvovvrtQ,  (Isa.  xix.  3.)  Theij  that 
speak  out  of  the  earth ;  because  the  voice  coming  from  the 
lower  parts  of  her  that  was  possessed,  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  earth ;  as  Mr.  Selden  explains  it  in  de  Diis  Syris. 

R.  Levi  Barzelonita  saith,  the  manner  of  it  was  thus : 
(Prjecept.  cclviii.)  After  certain  fumes,  and  other  cere- 
monies, a  voice  seemed  to  come  from  under  the  arm-holes 
(so  he  takes  it,  and  so  it  is  said  in  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7.  n.  7.) 
of  the  person  that  had  the  familiar  spirit,  which  answered 
to  the  questions  which  were  asked.  For  this  he  quotes 
Siphra.  But  if  it  came  from  under  the  arm-holes,  still  it 
was  so  low  and  hollow,  as  if  it  had  been  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  or  the  cavities  of  the  earth.  Others  imagine 
such  persons  had  the  name  of  oboth,  because  they  were 
swelled  with  the  spirit,  as  a  bladder  is  when  it  is  blown. 
However  it  was,  this  continued  till  the  times  of  the  gospel, 
as  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  16.  for  she  that  had  the  spirit  of 
Python  Avas  the  same  with  an  lyfaoTQifivBoQ,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us.  (See  Casaubon  and  L.  de  Dieu  on  that  place.) 
The  famous  Pythia,  who  delivered  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 
sat  over  a  hole,  and  by  her  secret  parts  received  the  spirit 
which  swelled  her,  and  made  her  utter  oracles ;  as  Origen 
observes,  lib.  vii.  contra  Celsum;  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  xxix.  in  1  Epist.  ad  Corinth.  (See  Beyerus  in  his 
Annot.  upon  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  226,  &c.) 

There  are  those  that  look  upon  all  that  these  authors  say 
as  old  stories,  to  which  no  credit  is  to  be  given.  But  Aug. 
Eugabinus  affirms,  that  he  himself  had  seen  such  women; 
called  ventriloquce  (which  is  the  same  with  the  Greek 
ijiaiTTfy'tfivBoi),  from  whom,  as  they  sat,  a  voice  came  out  of 
their  secret  parts,  and  gave  answers  to  inquiries.  And 
Caelius  Rhodoginus  (lib.  viii.  Antiq.  Lect.  cap.  10.)  saith, 
this  is  not  to  be  entertained  with  laughter;  for  not  only  he 


saw  such  a  woman,  and  heard  a  very  small  voice  coming 
out  of  her  belly,  but  innumerable  other  people,  not  only  at 
Rhodigium,  but  in  a  manner  through  all  Italy ;  among 
whom  there  were  many  great  persons  (who  had  her  stripped 
naked,  that  they  might  be  sure  there  was  no  fraud),  to  whom 
a  voice  answered  unto  such  things  as  theyinquired.  Hieron. 
Oleaster  also,  upon  Isa.  xxiv.  4.  saith,  he  saw  such  an  one 
at  Lisbon,  from  under  whose  arm-holes,  and  other  parts  of 
her,  a  small  voice  was  heard,  which  readily  answered  to 
whatever  was  asked. 

Neither  seek  after  wizards.]  The  Hebrew  word  jideonim, 
importing  knowledge,  as  all  confess,  signifies  such  as  we 
call  cunning  men  ;  who  pretended  to  tell  what  was  lost,  or 
what  fortune  people  should  have ;  and  these  were  men  (as 
far  as  I  can  judge),  as  the  other  were  mostly  women,  who 
held  intelligence  with  some  demon ;  for  this  word  seems  to 
have  the  very  same  derivation  in  Hebrew  which  the  other 
hath  in  Greek,  for  all  say  Aaifioveg  are  as  much  as  Sajjjuovsc, 
kiiowers;  and  jideonim  are  as  much  aajoadim,  which  is  the 
very  same,  futuronim  conscii,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes;  and 
so  the  LXX.  translate  it,  yvHarai,  (2  Kings  xxi.  7.)  though 
here  and  chap.  xx.  ult.  they  render  it  inaoiSoi,  and  else- 
where T£paro(TK07ro(.  This  knowledge  they  pretended  to 
obtain  (as  some  think)  by  looking  into  the  entrails  of  their 
sacrifices;  or,  as  Maimonides  will  have  it,  by  putting  the 
bone  of  a  certain  bird,  called  jadua,  into  their  mouths,  with 
certain  fumes  and  adjurations,  which  made  them  fall  into 
an  ecstacy,  and  foretell  things  to  come.  (R.  Levi  Barzelo- 
nita, Praecept.  cclix.)  And  there  are  those  who  think  that 
these  jideonim  were  such  as  pretended  by  charms  to  cure 
diseases,  &c.  of  which  we  can  have  no  certainty,  and  it 
seems  to  rely  only  on  the  LXX.  in  this  place,  who,  as  I 
observed,  translate  it  by  a  more  general  word  in  another. 

To  be  defiled  by  them.]  With  the  foulest  sins.  For  seek- 
ing to  these  was  a  forsaking  of  God,  and  one  peculiar  kind 
of  idolatry ;  and  therefore  they  that  were  guilty  of  it  were 
to  be  stoned  (as  the  same  R.  Levi  observes)  if  they  com- 
mitted this  sin  knowingly,  and  there  were  witnesses  of  it. 
If  there  were  no  witnesses,  then  they  were  left  to  God  to 
be  cut  off  by  his  hand,  (chap.  xx.  6.) 

/  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Unto  whom  you  are  to  seek 
for  all  that  you  desire. 

Ver.  32.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head.]  That 
they  might  accustom  themselves  to  modesty  and  humility, 
(as  Maimonides  glosses  upon  this  law.  More  Nevoch.  par. 
iii.  cap.  36.)  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  usage  was, 
they  say,  to  rise  up  to  them,  when  they  were  at  the  distance 
of  four  cubits;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  by,  to  sit 
down  again;  that  it  might  appear  they  rose  up  purely  in 
respect  to  them.  To  this  nature  directed  all  civilized 
people;  who  anciently,  as  Juvenal  says,  (Sat.  xiii.)  be- 
lieved this  a  great  wickedness,  to  be  punished  with  death, 
if  a  young  man  did  not  rise  up  to  an  old. 

"  Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  piandum. 
Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat" 

And  such  a  law  there  was  established  among  the  Lacede- 
monians, Tovg  jipovTag  al(T\vvia^w(Tav  oiiStv  rJTTOv  rj  irarfpag, 
that  aged  persons  should  be  reverenced  no  less  than  if  they 
were  their  fathers.  And  so  Plato,  irag  alSiaSrw  rov  tauToS 
wntajivTipov  ipyi^  koi  iTTii,  let  every  one  reverence  him  that  is 
elder  than  himself,  in  deed  and  in  word,  (lib.  ix.  de  Legibus, 
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p.  675.)  where  he  reqnires  that  a  youth  should  honour  a 
stranger  that  was  his  ancieut;  and  hath  this  memorable 
saying,  KaXXuirf^ctr^ac  XP^  '"'V  KaXCit;  SovXivaat,  &C.  that 
youth  should  glory  more  in  obeying  well,  tluin  in  ruling 
tuell:  and  first  of  all  in  obeying  the  laws;  for  this  is  all  one 
with  serving  God ;  and  next  in  giving  honour  to  old  men ; 
and  to  those  especially,  who  Jiave  passed  their  days  honour- 
ably and  with  glory.  (See  more  to  this  purpose  in  Hen- 
ricus  Stephanus  de  Juris  Civilis  Font,  et  Rivis.)  And  there 
was  the  greater  reason  for  this  reverence  towards  old  men 
in  this  nation,  there  being  nothing  else  among  them  but 
age  and  experience  that  could  distinguish  them;  for  they 
were  all  equally  noble,  and  equally  rich;  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner. 

And  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man.}  Or,  of  the  elder; 
that  is,  or  those  who  are  skilful  in  the  law,  as  the  Jews  in- 
terpret it;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  contradict  it  (as  some 
have  done),  since  he  speaks  of  aged  persons  before.  See 
Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  where  he  deduces 
this  at  large :  and  another  excellent  writer  of  our  own, 
Mr.  Thomdike,  in  his  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian 
State,  p.  214,  &c.  "  For  if  such  as  taught  the  law  had  not 
been  honoured  before  men,  nobody  would  have  minded 
their  words,  nor  received  what  they  propounded,  about 
things  to  be  known  or  to  be  done;"  as  Mairaonides's  words 
are,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  36.  And  it  made 
no  difference  of  what  age  he  was,  whether  an  old  man  or  a 
young  (for  some  elders,  it  appears  by  Daniel,  were  not 
aged);  but  the  same  honour  was  given  to  him, even  by  wise 
men,  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  shews,  (Praecept,  ccxxii.) 

And  fear  thy  God.}  This  is  the  fountain  of  all  virtue ; 
particularly  of  the  forementioned ;  God  having  imprinted  a 
venerable  character  upon  those  who  are  grown  aged,  espe- 
cially on  such  as  are  wise,  and  instruct  others  in  virtue. 
But  some  of  the  Hebrews  think  that  in  this  verse  there  are 
three  degrees  of  honour  enjoined  to  three  ranks  of  men ; 
one  to  the  aged ;  the  next  to  the  >vise  and  learned  ;  and  the 
third  to  the  judges;  who  they  imagine  are  here  meant  by 
Elohim  (God)  whom  they  are  commanded  to  fear  or  re- 
verence. 

J  am  the  Lord.}  Most  high  above  all;  and  therefore 
greatly  to  be  feared. 

Ver.  33.  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land, 
ye  shall  not  vex  him.}  Not  so  much  as  by  upbraiding  him 
with  his  being  a  stranger,  or  his  having  worshipped  idols 
heretofore ;  for  of  such  a  stranger  they  understand  this,  as 
was  become  a  proselyte  to  their  religion.  (See  chap.  xvii. 
8.  12,  13.  and  Exod.  xxii.  21.)  But  common  humanity 
teaches  every  body  to  be  kind  to  all  manner  of  strangers, 
and  not  merely  to  refrain  from  oppressing  them,  or  giving 
tliem  vexation.  Plato  hath  most  excellent  discourses  about 
this  in  several  places;  particularly  lib.  v.  de  Legibus, 
where  he  shews,  that  God  is  the  avenger  of  all  wrongs  done 
to  strangers,  more  than  of  those  that  are  done  to  our  fellow- 
citizens:  'Eprijuoc  yapwv  6  ^voc  kalpdiv,  &c.  For  a  stranger 
being  destitute  of  friends  and  kindred,  is  the  greater  object 
of  pity,  both  of  men  and  of  God:  and  therefore,  he  that  can 
hurt  most,  should  be  most  ready  to  help  him,  &c.  (See  p. 
729,  730.  edit.  Serrani.)  Upon  which  account  he  makes 
it  lawful  for  a  stranger  to  pluck  any  of  the  best  fruit,  as  he 
is  upon  his  way,  whether  grapes,  figs,  or  apples,  &c.  (lib. 
viii.  p.  846.)    And  the  corn  being  divided,  as  he  would 


have  it,  into  twelve  parts;  and  a  twelfth  part  divided  into 
three ;  he  orders  one  of  those  tljird  parts  to  be  given  to 
strangers,  p.  847,  848.  Tov  yap  tlatiriBnuvaavra  -xprj  <pi\o- 
^povf'iaSrai,  for  a  stranger  or  sojourner  ought  to  be  com- 
forted, in  a  most  friendly  manner,  &c.  (See  lib.  xii.  p. 
952,  953.) 

Ver.  34.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  thee  shall 
be  as  one  bom  among  you.}  They  understand  this  only  of 
such  a  stranger,  who  by  circumcision  was  become  a  perfect 
proselyte ;  whom  they  were  to  be  so  far  from  oppressing, 
that  they  were  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  Jew, 
and  love  him  as  a  brother. 

And  thou  shall  love  him  as  thyself.}  He  had  commanded 
them,  (ver.  18.)  to  love  their  neighbour,  i.  e.  an  Israelite 
(they  expound  it),  as  themselves:  and  now  he  commands 
them  to  love  a  stranger  with  the  same  affection ;  which  de- 
monstrates, they  think,  he  was  become  an  Israelite ;  and 
therefore  was  to  have  the  same  privileges  with  themselves, 
both  in  all  civil  and  sacred  things.  And  this,  no  doubt, 
was  true,  that  they  were  bound  to  treat  such  a  proselyte 
with  a  tender  affection,  and  to  make  no  difference  between 
him  and  an  Israelite.  For  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  eat  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  of  the  peace-offering,  and  he  might 
marry  with  an  Israelite;  insomuch,  that  Moses  saith,  one 
ordinance  shall  be  for  both,  (Numb.  xv.  15.)  All  the  dif- 
ference I  can  find  was,  that  they  never  admitted  any 
stranger  to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Sanhedrin.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
clude all  other  strangers  from  their  affection ;  but  they  were 
bound  to  love  them,  and  to  be  kind  to  them,  though  not 
to  embrace  them  with  such  a  strict  friendship  as  the  other. 
And,  to  confirm  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  the  stranger  within  their  gate  signifies,  as 
they  confess,  not  him  that  was  a  perfect  proselyte,  but  only 
one  that  had  renounced  idolatry :  and  so  they  understand 
tlje  word  stranger  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  book, 
(ver.  47.)  and  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  stranger  should 
not  be  admitted  here  to  have  a  share  in  their  affection,  who 
was  become  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  though  he  had 
not  taken  upon  liim  to  observe  the  whole  law. 

For  ye  tuere  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.}  This  reason 
is  little  less  than  a  demonstration,  that  such  strangers  as  I 
now  mentioned  are  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  precept. 
For  the  remembrance  of  what  their  condition  was  in  Egypt, 
is  that  whereby  they  are  moved  to  have  pit y  on  those  whom 
they  found  among  themselves  in  the  same ;  and  they  and 
the  Egyptians  were  not  of  the  same  religion,  but  they  found 
such  kind  entertainment  there  a  long  time,  as  they  were  to 
give  to  those  who  were  of  their  religion. 

This  argument  indeed  became  stronger,  when  any  per- 
sons were  incorporated  with  them,  and  became  more  one 
with  them  than  they  were  with  the  Egyptians;  but  was  of 
great  force  to  procure  kindness  to  those  who  did  not  live 
by  their  laws. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.}  Who  have  done  so  much  for 
you  when  you  were  mere  strangers,  that  you  should  not 
stick  to  be  kind  to  those  who  are  in  the  like  condition. 

Ver.  35.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment.} 
The  Hebrews  refer  this  word  judgment  to  all  the  following 
particulars;  and  think  that  Moses  uses  it  here  to  shew  of 
what  moment  this  law  is,  which  he  calls  doing  judgment: 
so  that  he  who  measures  or  weighs  hath  the  office  of  a 
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judge :  and  if  he  commit  any  fraud  in  his  measures  or 
weights,  he  is  a  corrupter  of  judgment,  and  is  called 
wicked,  abominable,  accursed.  They  are  the  words  of 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita,  Praecept.  cclx.  where  he  adds,  that 
such  men  are  the  cause  of  five  mischiefs,  which  are  im- 
puted to  unjust  judges :  "  who  defile  the  land;  profane  the 
name  of  God;  remove  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty; 
bring  a  sword  upon  the  people;  and  at  last  carry  them 
captive  out  of  their  own  country."  And  therefore  great 
punishments  have  been  enacted  in  all  countries  against 
this  crime,  as  destructive  to  human  society;  particularly 
Justinian  ordained  that  such  offenders  should  be  beaten 
laxvpwg  wc  aaifiiic  sorely,  as  impious  people. 

in  mete-yard.]  By  which  they  measured  lands,  cloth, 
and  such-like  things;  for  middah  (as  Fosterus  observes)  is 
the  measure  of  continued  quantity,  viz.  in  things  dry. 

In  iveight.]  By  which  they  paid  and  received  money  in 
those  days;  and  sold  brass  and  iron,  and  things  of  like 
nature. 

Or  in  measure.]  The  Hebrew  word  mesurah  (from  whence 
seems  to  come  the  Latin  mensura,  and  our  English  word 
measure)  denotes  the  measure  of  discrete  quantity  (as  we 
speak),  as  of  corn;  and  of  all  continued  fluid  quantity,  as 
of  wine  and  oil.  And  the  forenamed  R.  Levi  will  have  it 
to  signify  the  very  least  of  such  measures;  about  which, 
saith  he,  the  law  concerns  itself,  that  men  should  be  exact 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest.  And  so  Hesychius  here 
Dotes,  that  Moses  provides  against  all  injustice  in  small 
things,  as  well  as  in  great;  for  what  the  possession  of  a 
field  or  a  house  is  to  a  wealthy  man,  that  the  measure  of 
wine  or  corn,  or  the  weight  of  bread,  is  to  the  poor,  who 
have  daily  need  of  such  things  for  the  support  of  their  life. 

Ver.  36.  Just  balances,  just  weights.]  This  verse  only 
positively  requires  strict  justice  in  those  things,  wherein 
the  former  verse  forbade  all  deceit.  And  these  two  words 
refer  to  things  sold  by  weight. 

A  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye  have.]  These  two 
words,  ephah  and  hin,  comprehend  all  sorts  of  measures  of 
things,  whether  wet  or  dry.  And,  that  they  might  have  such 
just  weights  and  measures  among  them,  the  standard  of 
them  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  by  which  all  were  to  be 
governed;  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.  (See  Exod. 
XXX.  13.)  The  Jewish  doctors  also  say,  that  it  was  a 
constitution  of  their  wise  men,  for  the  preventing  all  fraud 
in  these  matters,  that  no  weights,  balances,  or  measures 
should  be  made  of  any  metal,  as  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  &c. 
(which  were  obnoxious  to  rust,  or  might  be  bent,  or  easily 
impaired),  but  of  marble,  stone,  or  glass,  which  were  less 
liable  to  be  abused. 

For  these  constitutions  Moses  was  so  famous,  that  his 
name  was  celebrated  on  the  account  of  them  in  other  na- 
tions. Nay,  Lucius  Ampelius  (a  rude  kind  of  writer,  but 
who  had  collected  much  out  of  better  authors)  saith,  that 
Mochus  was  the  inventor  of  scales  and  weights ;  and  that 
his  memory  is  preserved  in  the  constellation  called  Libra. 
Now  if  for  Mochus  we  read  Moschos,  it  is  the  very  name 
of  Moses  in  Hebrew  (viz.  Moscheh),  who  is  called  so  by 
other  authors,  as  the  learned  Huetius  observes  in  his  De- 
monstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  7.  n.  16. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.]  This  is  the  general  reason  for  their  obedi- 
ence; which  is  repeated  in  this  chapter  above  a  dozen 
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times.  Sometimes  more  briefly,  I  am  the  Lord/  and  some- 
times a  little  larger,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God :  and  here 
with  this  addition,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Whereby  he  in  a  special  manner  demonstrates  him- 
self, both  to  be  their  Lord  (faithful  to  his  promise,  Exod. 
vi.  3.)  and  their  God,  who  obliged  them  to  his  service,  by 
the  most  singular  benefit. 

Ver.  37.  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  statutes,  and 
all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.]  These  words,  statutes 
and  judgments,  comprehend  all  the  laws  of  God :  some  of 
which  were  prohibitions,  which  they  were  to  mark  and  ob- 
serve diligently,  so  as  to  abstain  from  such  things ;  and 
other  precepts,  or  commands,  which  they  were  to  practise, 
and  do  according  to  them. 

/  am  the  Lord.]  No  more  need  be  said  to  engage  your 
obedience  in  every  thing  than  this;  that  I  am  your  sovereign, 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  world. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ver.  1.  .^ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Some 
time  after  the  delivery  of  the  laws  mentioned  in  the  two 
foregoing  chapters,  the  chief  of  them  were  enforced  with 
the  addition  of  penalties,  which  are  set  dovra  in  this 
chapter. 

Ver.  2.  Again  thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel.] 
Repeat  what  I  said  before,  (chap.  xviii.21.)  and  add  this 
which  follows  unto  it. 

Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you.]  The  proselytes,  who 
had  embraced  their  religion,  were  no  less  concerned  in 
this  law  than  the  native  Israelites:  (see  chap.  xvii.  8. 
10,  &c.) 

That  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch.]  This  looks 
like  the  prohibition  before  given,  (chap,  xviii.  21.)  and  R. 
Levi  gives  this  reason  of  its  repetition — because  it  was  a 
piece  of  idolatrous  worship  so  usual  in  those  days,  when 
the  law  was  delivered,  that  there  needed  great  endeavours 
to  preserve  them  from  it,  (Praecept.  ccviii.)  And  Maimo- 
nides  also  observes,  (as  I  noted  upon  chap,  xviii.  21.)  that 
idolaters  used  to  fright  people  into  this  worship,  by  telling 
them  their  children  would  die,  if  they  did  not  make  them 
pass  through  the  fire,  and  thereby  devote  them  to  their 
gods.  But  upon  due  consideration  of  these  words,  it  may 
appear  probable,  that  there  is  something  more  in  them  than 
in  the  former ;  importing  a  higher  degree  of  this  sin.  For 
to  give  their  children  to  Moloch,  seems  to  be  no  less  than 
to  offer  them  in  sacrifices  (so  Christ  giving  himself  for  us, 
constantly  signifies  in  the  New  Testament),  which  was  a 
more  horrid  thing  than  merely  making  them  pass  through 
the  fire,  which  did  them  no  hurt.  And  therefore  this  crime 
is  here  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  whereas  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  no  punishment  is  threatened.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  children  were  really  burnt  upon  the  altars  of  the 
ancient  pagans,  especially  in  times  of  great  distress,  when 
they  hoped  to  pacify  the  anger  of  their  gods,  by  offering 
to  them  the  dearest  thing  they  had  :  see  our  great  Selden, 
lib.  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagm.  i.  cap.  6.  where  he  shews  the 
Phoenicians  offered  their  children  to  Saturn,  (so  Porphyrins 
expressly  says,  lib.  i.  de  Abstin.)  who  is  said  by  the  poets 
to  have  devoured  his  own  children ;  and  by  many  is  thought 
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to  be  tlie  same  with  Moloch.  Though  others  take  it  for  the 
•on,  to  whom  it  is  certain  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Many  authors  make  mention  of  it;  and  Eben  Batrich 
thinks  such  sacrifices  began  in  the  days  of  Serug,  and 
were  first  used  among  the  Syrians.  Which  is  a  very  pro- 
bable opinion,  as  Johan.  Geusius  hath  demonstrated,  (lib. 
de  Victimis  Humanis,  par.  i.  cap.  4,  5.)  And  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how,  from  the  Syrians,  this  abominable  prac- 
tice was  derived  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Baxil,  or  Bel,  as  Herodian  (lib. 
viii.)  testifies.  Which  doth  not  contradict  what  others  say, 
that  they  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Hercules :  for  by 
him  is  meant  the  sun  also,  as  his  very  name  imports,  viz. 
Or-col,  which  in  that  language  signifies  as  much  as  him 
that  illuminates  all  things.  From  the  Phoenicians  this  wor- 
ship of  offering  human  sacrifices  was  propagated  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  other  people  of  Africa,  among  whom 
this  impious  idolatry  continued  till  the  time  of  Hannibal ; 
as  Bochartus  gathers  out  of  Silius  Italicus :  (lib.  iv.) 

"  Mos  fuit  in  populis  quos  condidit  advena  Dido, 
Poscere  cfede  Deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aris, 
Infandum  dictu,  parvos  imponere  natos." 

Who  says,  the  Carthaginians  were  wont  to  appease  their 
gods,  by  burning  their  children  on  their  altars :  and  then 
follows  (after  the  words  now  mentioned)  the  lamentation 
of  Imilce  the  wife  of  Hannibal,  whose  son  was,  by  lot,  to 
be  sacrificed,  (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  28.)  And  this  wicked 
custom  continues  still  to  this  day,  among  some  of  the 
people  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  as  good  authors 
affirm;  it  having  spread  itself  all  over  the  world  (as  appears 
by  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  America),  even 
into  the  northern  countries  of  Scythia.  But  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  observing  only  what  the  Scripture  saith 
concerning  a  people  in  the  east,  called  Sepharvites,  who 
"  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adramelech,"  2  Kings 
xvii.  31.  which  god  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Moloch,  here  mentioned  by  Moses;  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  epithet,  .signifying  their  opinion  of  him :  for  adra  is 
as  much  as  potent,  or  mighty:  and  therefore  Melech  signify- 
ing a  king,  Adramelech  is  in  our  language  mighty  king. 
Now,  that  the  children  of  Israel,  notwithstanding  this  se- 
vere prohibition  against  it,  imitated  this  barbarous  wor- 
ship, is  evident  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  31.  xix.  5. 
Psal.  cvi.  37,  38.  and  we  may  very  well  think  the  prophet 
Micah  also  alludes  to  it,  chap.  vi.  7.  as  Isaiah,  Ivii.  5, 6,  and 
Ezekiel,  xvi.  20,  21.  36.  xxiii.  37.  39.  likewise  do. 

The  manner  of  sacrificing  their  children,  and  the  figure 
of  the  idol  to  which  they  offered,  are  described  by!  many, 
according  to  the  Jewish  notion;  particularly  by  Paulus  Fa- 
gius  out  of  Jalkut:  who  makes  it  a  hollow  image,  having 
seven  apartments  in  it  (according  to  the  number,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  seven  planets),  into  one  of  which,  viz.  the 
lowest,  the  infant  was  thrown  when  it  was  red  hot;  as  flour, 
a  turtle-dove,  a  sheep,  &c.  were  into  the  rest.  We  can 
have  no  certainty  of  this;  but  such  kind  of  statues  were 
found  in  the  West  Indies  when  they  were  discovered,  as 
Ludovicns  Vives  observes  in  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  de  Civitate  Dei. 
And  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  lib.  xx.  describes 
the  statue  of  Saturn  among  the  Carthaginians,  as  stretch- 
ing forth  its  hands  down  towards  the  earth;  so  that  the 
child  which  was  put  into  it  might  roll  and  fall,  dg  rb 


\aafta  irX^ptf  vvpo^,  into  a  gulf  full  of  fire.  Benjamin  Tu- 
delensis  in  his  travels  (about  five  hundred  years  ago) 
afiirms,  that,  in  some  islands  in  the  east,  the  worshippers 
of  fire  were  wont  to  leap  into  it,  in  performance  of  some 
solemn  vow,  and  were  counted  by  all  to  be  happy  men. 
Which  I  mention  here,  because  he  says  these  fires  were 
kindled  in  a  valley,  as  tliose  among  the  Jews  were  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  (p.  108, 109.) 

He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  Suflicicnt  proof  being 
made  of  the  fact,  (Deut.  xvii.  6.) 

The  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones.}  Which 
was  the  proper  punishment  in  this,  and  in  some  other  cases ; 
particularly  adultery,(ver.lO.)  and  blasphemy, (chap.  xxiv. 
14,  &c.)  The  manner  of  it  is  described  out  of  a  Hebrew 
MS.  (Ez  Hechajim.)  by  J.  Wagenseil,  upon  Sota,  cap.  3. 
to  have  been  thus:  he  that  was  to  be  punished  with 
stoning  was  stripped  naked,  having  only  a  covering  before, 
and  set  upon  a  high  place,  attended  by  the  witnesses 
against  him,  his  hands  being  bound :  one  of  the  witnesses 
giving  him  a  strong  push,  threw  him  down  headlong  from 
thence.  If  this  fall  killed  him,  there  was  an  end ;  but  if 
life  remained  in  him,  the  witnesses  took  up  a  stone,  which 
was  laid  there  on  purpose,  as  big  as  two  men  could  lift, 
and  threw  it  upon  him ;  and  before  he  quite  expired,  all 
the  people  that  stood  by  threw  stones  at  him,  according  to 
the  law,  (Deut.  xvii.  7.)  A  woman  was  only  stripped  to 
her  shift. 

Ver.  3.  And  Iwillset  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will 
cut  him  off  from  among  his  people.]  In  case,  that  is,  there 
was  not  sufficient  proof  against  him,  God  threatens  that  he 
himself  would  take  care  to  punish  him,  by  cutting  him  off 
from  the  land  of  the  living.  R.  Bechai,  and  others,  ob- 
serve, that  this  cutting  off  is  threefold  in  the  law:  one  is, 
the  cutting  off  the  body,  i.e.  shortening  men's  lives;  which 
is  threatened  to  six  sins  in  Scripture.  The  second  is,  the 
excision  of  the  soul  only;  which  is  threatened  by  Moses 
six-and-twenty  times,  and  particularly  to  incestuous  mar- 
riages. The  third  is,  excision  both  of  soul  and  body; 
which  is  threatened  to  fifteen  sins;  among  which  they 
reckon  this,  of  giving  their  children  to  Moloch :  (see  Selden, 
lib.  vii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  sec.  Heb.  cap.  9.  p.  828, 829,  &c.) 

To  defile  my  sanctuary.}  By  this  sin  God's  sanctuary  was 
defiled,  as  well  as  his  holy  name  profaned,  because  they 
sacrificed  to  Moloch  in  other  places,  despising  the  taber- 
nacle, which  was  the  only  place  appointed  by  God  where 
Divine  service  was  to  be  performed.  And  therein  consisted 
part  of  the  honour  and  reverence  which  God  required  to 
his  sanctuary,  (chap.  xix.  30.)  that  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  only  place  where  acceptable  sacrifices  could 
be  offered  to  him.  And  therefore,  then  it  was  dishonoured 
and  defiled,  when  they  oflered  sacrifice  in  any  other  place, 
as  they  did,  in  aftertimes,  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, as  I  observed  before,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Where  they 
built  high  places  to  Baal  (which  is  another  name  for  the 
sun),  on  purpose  that  they  might  ofl'er  their  children  upon 
them,  (Jer.  xx.  5, 6.  xxxii.  35.)  This  was  a  plain  contempt 
of  God,  and  of  his  sanctuary,  which  they  forsook,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  a  holy,  but  a  defiled  place.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  kept  to  it,  and  offered  no  where  else,  nor  after 
any  other  manner  than  according  to  the  rites  thereof. 

And  to  profane  my  holy  name.]  By  giving  the  name  of 
God  and  his  honour  to  such  an  abominable  idol. 
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Ver.  4.  If  the  people  of  the  land.}  In  that  part  of  the 
counlry  where  this  crime  was  committed. 

Do  any  way  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  tvhen  he  giveth 
of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him  not.]  If  they  connived 
at  what  he  did,  and  dissembled  their  knowledge  of  it;  or 
would  not  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  endeavour  to  convict 
him  of  this  foul  crime,  that  he  might  be  stoned. 

Ver.  5.  Then  will  I  set  nitj  face  against  that  man,  and 
against  his  family .]  As  the  idolater  was  liable  to  this  pu- 
nishment from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  (see  ver.  3.)  so  they 
that  favoured  him,  and  would  not  testify  against  him  when 
they  knew  him  guilty,  fell  under  God's  high  displeasure 
(which  is  meant  by  setting  his  face  against  them),  and  so 
did  all  their  children,  whom  God  threatens  to  destroy.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  in  the  singular  number,  because  commonly, 
in  such  cases,  there  was  some  one  person  by  whose  au- 
thority others  were  persuaded  to  wink  at  such  offences,  and 
not  to  discover  what  they  knew  of  them.  But  all  such  men 
are  threatened  with  the  Divine  vengeance  in  the  next 
words. 

And  will  cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after  him, 
&c.]  That  is,  all  others,  who,  following  his  example,  favour 
such  idolaters,  and  protect  them  from  punishment.  For 
every  one  knows  that  idolatry  is  called  by  the  name  of 
whoredom  in  Scripture ;  because  God  having  espoused  the 
Israelites  to  himself,  as  his  peculiar  people,  their  forsaking 
him,  to  serve  other  gods,  was  a  spiritual  adultery. 

To  commit  whoredom  with  Moloch.]  i.  e.  To  worship  him 
as  their  god. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  soul.]  i.  e.  The  person. 

That  turneth  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after 
wizards.]  Who  they  were  that  pretended  to  have  familiar 
spirits,  or  were  wizards,  see  chap.  xix.  31.  where  they  are 
commanded  not  to  regard  them  ;  and  here,  if  any  did  con- 
sult them  (which  is  called  turning  after  them),  cutting  off 
is  threatened  to  them ;  that  is,  shortening  their  days  :  for 
such  persons  are  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  the  chief  of 
those  six  sorts  of  sinners,  who  were  liable  to  the  first  kind 
of  excision,  which  1  mentioned  ver.  3.  As  for  the  man 
himself  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  was  a  wizard,  he  was 
to  be  stoned,  if  he  was  discovered  and  convicted,  (ver.  27.) 
And  so  they  observe  in  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7.  n.  7. 

To  go  a  whoring  after  them.]  It  was  a  kind  of  idolatry  to 
seek  to  such  people  for  advice  or  relief;  being  a  forsaking 
of  God,  and  putting  confidence  in  them.  Though  some- 
times to  go  a  whoring,  signifies  the  commission  of  any 
grievous  sin,  which  idolatry  usually  led  men  unto ;  as  Mr. 
Selden  hath  noted,  lib.  iii.  de  Uxore  Hebr.  cap.  23. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think,  there  was  something  ma- 
gical in  the  oblation  of  their  children  to  Moloch ;  and  that 
thereby  they  consulted  with  demons  about  things  future  or 
secret;  because  such  superstitions  are  here  immediately 
forbidden,  after  the  prohibition  of  giving  their  children  to 
Moloch;  and  because  they  are  frequently  joined  together 
in  other  places,  as  in  Dent,  xviii.  10, 11.  2  Kings  xvii,  17, 
and  xxi.  6.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  aftertimes  they  did  sacri- 
fice children,  inrip  fiavrticfi^,  that  they  might  divine,  by  look- 
ing into  their  bowels;  as  Job.  Geusius  hath  shewn  out  of 
Porphyrins,  Philostratus,  Herodotus,  and  others,  lib.  de 
Victimis  Humanis,  par.  i.  cap.  17. 

I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  sotd,  &c.]  See  ver. 


Ver.  7.  Sanctify  yourselves  therefore.]  Worship  there- 
fore God  alone ;  to  whose  service  you  are  set  apart. 

And  be  ye  holy.]  Keep  yourselves  free  from  all  idolatry. 
(See  chap.  xi.  44.) 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  See  chap.  xix.  2,  3.  ID,  &c. 

Ver.  8.  And  ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  do  them.]  Be 
governed  by  these  laws,  and  not  by  the  customs  of  other 
people. 

I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctified  you.]  Separated  you  to 
myself  from  all  other  people,  by  peculiar  laws  which  I  have 
given  you. 

Ver.  9.  For  every  one.]  Or,  if  any  one  ;  the  particle  we 
translate  for  signifying  frequently  ivith,  or  if. 

That  curseth  his  father  or  mother.]  Reproacheth  them 
with  imprecations. 

Shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  i.  e.  Be  stoned.  And  it 
made  no  difference,  whether  he  cursed  them  when  they  were 
alive,  or  after  their  death,  as  R.Levi  Barzelonita  says,  the 
rule  of  their  doctors  was ;  yet  they  resolve,  that,  unless  he 
cursed  them  by  some  proper  name  of  God,  he  was  not  lia- 
ble to  be  put  to  death,  but  only  to  be  scourged,  (Praecept. 
cclxi.)     See  Exod.  xxi.  17. 

His  blood  shall  be  upon  him.]  When  the  law  only  saith, 
a  man  shall  die  the  death,  the  Jews  understand  it  of 
strangling;  which  was  the  easiest  punishment  among 
them.  For  where  there  was  not  an  express  mention  of  the 
kind  of  death,  they  thought  the  most  favourable  was  to  be 
inflicted.  But  when  the  law  adds,  his  blood  shall  be  upon 
him,  they  say,  it  i.s  meant  of  stoning :  and  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  is,  he  shall  perish  by  his  own  fault ;  and  there- 
fore his  blood,  that  is,  his  death,  shall  not  be  vindicated; 
The  blood  of  one  that  was  slain,  being  innocent,  was  upon 
the  murderer,  and  therefore  avenged ;  but  he  that  was  put 
to  death  for  his  crimes,  had  his  blood  upon  himself,  and  no- 
body was  to  bear  it,  the  executioner  himself  being  not 
guilty  of  blood. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  man  that  committeth  adultery  with  an- 
other man's  wife,  &c.]  By  the  ancient  law  of  Draco  and 
Solon,  the  husband  of  the  adulteress,  if  he  found  them  in 
the  fact,  might  kill  them  both,  or  put  out  their  eyes,  or 
stigmatize  them  ;  or  make  the  adulterer  pay  a  fine,  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  spare  his  life.  See  Meursius  in  his  Themis 
Attica,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  5.  and  the  Leges  Attica;,  set  forth  by 
Petitus,  lib.  vi.  tit.  4.  where  it  appears,  that  it  was  in- 
famous for  the  husband  to  live  with  his  wife  after  she  had 
committed  adultery ;  and  that  it  was  unlawful  for  her  to 
enter  into  the  public  temples,  or  go  dressed  in  the  streets. 
If  she  did,  any  body  might  tear  off  her  clothes,  and  beat 
her,  only  not  kill  her.  (See  S.  Petiti  Comment,  p.  460,  &c.) 

The  adulterer  and  adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.] 
It  is  not  left  to  the  husband's  liberty,  by  this  law,  whether 
he  would  spare  their  lives  or  not;  but  the  fact  being 
proved,  they  were  both  to  die  for  it :  only  it  is  not  said 
here  what  kind  of  death  they  should  sufi'er;  nor  was  the 
same  kind  of  death  inflicted  upon  all  that  were  guilty 
of  this  crime ;  for,  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  played  the 
adulteress,  she  was  to  be  burnt,  (chap.  xxi.  9.)  and  the 
adulterer  to  be  strangled,  as  the  Jews  understand  it.  If  a 
man  lay  with  a  virgin  espoused  to  another  man,  but  not 
yet  married,  they  were  both  to  be  stoned,  by  the  express 
words  of  the  law,  (Deut.  xxii.  23.)  But  adultery  with  a 
married  woman,  if  we  may  credit  the  Jewish  doctors,  was 
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punished  with  strangling.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  2.)  For  when  we  meet  with  this  phrase,  tliey  shall 
surely  die,  it  is  always  meant  of  death  by  tlie  sentence  of 
the  house  of  judgment  (as  they  speak),  and  if  the  law  add 
no  more,  they  resolve  it  to  be  by  strangling.  If  these  words 
be  added,  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them,  then,  they  say, 
they  were  to  be  stoned.  This  I  observed  before;  and 
shall  add  now,  that  strangling,  as  they  describe  it,  was  not 
such  a  punishment  as  our  hanging  men  by  the  neck ;  but 
the  criminal  being  stuck  up  to  the  knees  in  dung,  they  tied 
a  napkin  about  his  neck,  and  drawing  it  hard  at  both  ends, 
choked  him.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  hanging  men  on  a 
gallows  (as  we  speak),  but  it  was  after  they  were  dead,  and 
only  such  as  had  been  stoned ;  and  not  all  of  them  neither, 
but  such  alone  as  had  been  stoned  for  blasphemy  or  idola- 
try. (See  Joh.  Carpzovius  upon  Schickard's  Jus  Regium, 
cap.  4.  Theor.  xiv.) 

The  greatest  thing  that  can  be  objected  against  this  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  of  adultery,  is  that  which  St. 
John  tells  us  tlie  Jews  said  concerning  the  woman  taken  in 
the  very  act  of  it,  "  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us,  that 
such  should  be  stoned,"  (John  viii.  5.)  But  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  this  woman  was  espoused  only,  and  not  yet 
married ;  and  so,  by  the  law,  as  I  observed  before,  was  to 
be  stoned,  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24.)  If  this  seem  absurd,  that 
the  adultery  of  one  espoused  should  be  accounted  a  greater 
crime  than  of  one  married  (for  stoning  was  a  heavier  pu- 
nishment than  strangling),  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
the  love  of  those  who  were  newly  espoused,  was  com- 
monly more  fervent  than  theirs  who  were  married,  espe- 
cially among  the  Jews,  who  for  light  causes  were  wont  to 
be  divorced  from  their  wives ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if 
the  adultery  of  the  former  was  judged  a  greater  crime  than 
of  the  latter. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  man  that  lieth  tvith  his  father  s  wife, 
&c.]  This  was  condemned  before  as  a  heinous  sin,  (chap, 
xviii.  8.)  and  now  the  penalty  of  death  is  inflicted  upon 
the  offenders. 

Their  blood  sliallbe  upon  them.]  All  the  Hebrew  doctors 
agree,  that  wheresoever  we  meet  with  this  phrase,  it  is  meant 
of  stoning,  as  I  before  observed. 

Ver.  12.  If  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter-in-law,  both  of 
them  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  This  was  forbidden, 
chap,  xviii.  15.  and  the  same  penalty  is  here  enacted  as 
against  the  former  crime. 

They  have  wrought  confusion.]  By  perverting  the  order 
which  God  hath  appointed,  and  making  great  disturbance  in 
the  family,  &c.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  for  a  more 
foul  sin,  (chap,  xviii.  2;3.)£uid  therefore  shews  this  to  be  an 
abominable  mixture. 

Ver.  13.  If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind,  &c.]  This  also 
was  condemned  before,  (chap,  xviii.  22.)  but  the  penalty 
not  declared  till  now. 

They  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  k.c.]  By  stoning;  unless 
one  of  them  was  under  a  force,  and  then  that  law  took 
place  which  we  find  Deut.  xxii..  25,  2G. 
,  Ver.  14.  And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her  mother,  it  is 
wickedness.]  See  chap,  xviii.  17. 

They  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.]  Which  was  a  higher  pu- 
nishment than  stoning,  as  that  was  higher  than  strangling. 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita  (Prajcept.  ccxxiv.)  describes  the 
manner  of  it  to  have  been  thus :  they  set  the  malefactor  in 


dung  up  to  the  knees,  and  then  tied  a  cloth  about  his  neck, 
which  was  drawn  by  the  two  witnesses,  till  they  made  his 
mouth  gape ;  into  which  they  poured  hot  melted  lead  down 
his  throat,  which  burnt  his  bowels.  And  thus  the  rest  of 
the  Talmudists  expound  it :  but  I  see  no  good  authority 
they  have  for  it,  the  word  for  burning  being  the  same  that 
is  used,  when  mention  is  made  of  burning  with  fire  and  fag- 
gots, as  we  speak.  And  R.  Eliezer  ben  Zadoc  saith,  he 
saw  a  priest's  daughter  thus  burnt  for  fornication.  But  the 
doctors  commonly  say,  the  judges  were  ignorant  of  the 
law ;  or,  that  they  were  Sadducees  who  then  had  got  into 
the  seat  of  judgment,  who  followed  the  very  letter  of  the 
Scripture. 

Both  lie  and  they.]  That  is,  both  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, if  the  mother  were  consenting  to  it.  Otherwise,  only  the 
woman  that  offended.  From  whence  the  Karaites  formed 
this  rule,  "  after  the  same  manner  that  men  were  obliged 
by  a  precept  in  Scripture,  the  women  were  obliged  also." 
(Selden.lib.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  5.) 

That  there  be  no  ivickedness  among  you.]  That  others  may 
be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  such  enormous  crimes : 
for  the  Hebrew  word  imports  more  than  ordinary  wicked- 
ness. (See  chap,  xviii.  17.) 

Ver.  15.  And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death.]  See  chap,  xviii.  23.  This  death  was  by 
stoning,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse. 

And  ye  shall  slay  the  beast.]  Just  as  they  were  to  destroy, 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  an  apostate  city,  but  their  cattle 
also,  &c.  (Deut.  xiii.  15,  16.)  to  terrify  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  sin ;  and,  as  the  Talmudists  observe,  that 
there  might  be  no  memorial  left  of  so  foul  a  crime,  by  men's 
pointing  at  the  beast,  and  saying,  There  goes  the  beast 
that  such  a  man  lay  with.  They  might  have  added,  to  pre- 
vent monstrous  births.  (See  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent.  cap.  4.)  Maimonides  gives  a  good  reason,  why  a 
beast  that  killed  a  man  should  be  slain ;  as  a  punishment 
to  the  ovsrner,  for  looking  no  better  after  it ;  but  his  appli- 
cation of  it  to  this  matter  seems  impertinent,  (More  Ne- 
voch.  par.  iii.  cap. 40.)  Bochartus's  gloss  is  far  better;  the 
beast  was  killed  as  an  instrument  in  the  crime,  just  as  a 
forger  of  deeds  is  hanged  with  his  pen  and  counterfeit 
seals;  and  a  conjurer  with  his  magical  books  and  charac- 
ters. And  this  also  is  useful  for  an  example,  though  not 
to  other  beasts,  yet  to  men ;  whose  concern  it  is  to  consi- 
der, that  if  beasts  were  not  spared,  who  were  not  capable 
of  sinning,  what  would  become  of  them  who  committed  such 
crimes  against  the  known  law  of  God,  and  the  impressions 
of  nature  itself  ?    (Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.) 

Ver.  16.  Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them.]  This  relates  to 
the  man  and  the  woman  (mentioned  in  these  two  verses), 
who  committed  this  foul  crime ;  for  a  beast  is  not  capable 
of  punishment.  But,  as  the  canon  law  speaks,  "Pecora 
inde  credcndum  est  jussa  iuterfici,  quia  tali  flagitio  conta- 
minata  refricant  facti  memoriam ;"  it  is  to  be  believed, 
that  the  beasts  which  were  polluted  with  such  a  flagitious 
wickedness,  ivere  therefore  commanded  to  be  slain,  because 
they  rubbed  up  the  meinory  of  the  fact :  which  is  the  very 
reason  given  of  it  in  the  Mischna,  Tit.  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7. 
n.  4.  And  so  R.  Solomon:  "  the  beast  was  killed,  lest  it 
should  be  said,  There  is  the  beast  for  which  such  a  woman 
was  put  to  death." 

Ver.  17.  If  a  man  shall  take  his  sister,  &c.]  Whether  she 
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was  his  sister  by  the  whole  blood  (as  we  speak),  or  by  half 
blood  only,  by  the  father's  side  or  mother's,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  marry  her  by  the  law  mentioned,  chap,  xviii.  9. 

And  see  her  nakedness.']  It  is  the  same  with  uncovering 
her  nakedness  to  lie  with  her ;  as  it  is  there  expressed,  and 
here  in  the  end  of  the  verse  (Ae  hath  uncovered  his  sister's 
nakedness),  the  sense  of  seeing  being  put  for  that  of  touch- 
ing, or  any  other,  in  this  language. 

It  is  a  wicked  thing.]  A  flagitious,  or  nefarious  wicked- 
ness, as  the  Vulgar  expresses  it.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
ehesed  signifying  sometimes  in  the  prophetical  language 
mercy  and  indulgence ;  the  Talmudists  take  these  words,  as 
if  they  came  in  by  a  parenthesis,  to  obviate  an  objection 
which  might  be  made,  that  Cain  and  Abel  married  their 
sisters.  True,  saith  Moses,  that  was  by  an  indulgence  in 
the  beginning,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  things,  when 
there  were  none  but  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  world.  But 
now  they  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their  people,  who 
marry  such  near  relations.  So  the  Gemara  Hierosol.  ad 
Tit.  Sanhedrin.  (See  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
cap.  8.  p.  581.)  And  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  ascribed 
to  Jonathan,  whose  words  are  these :  "  It  is  a  filthy  thing ; 
but  I  used  an  indulgence  to  the  first  men  by  whom  the 
world  was  to  be  propagated,  until  mankind  was  suflSciently 
multiplied :  after  that,  whosoever  doth  any  such  thing,  let 
him  be  cut  oflF,"  &c. 

And  they  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their  people.]  Pub- 
licly put  to  death  :  (see  ver.  10.) 

He  shall  bear  his  iniquity.]  i.  e.  The  punishment  of  it, 
(chap.  V.  1.) 

Ver.  18.  And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman,  having 
her  sickness,  &c.]  Here  the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced 
upon  them ;  whereas  in  chap.  xv.  24.  it  is  only  said,  the 
man  should  be  unclean  seven  days.  Therefore  many  think 
in  that  place  he  speaks  of  doing  this  ignorantly,  and  here 
of  doing  it  knowingly.  But  if  the  man  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  condition  she  was  in,  the  woman  herself  could  scarce 
be  so :  and,  therefore,  others  think,  when  the  fact  was  alto- 
gether private,  they  only  incurred  a  legal  impurity  for  a 
certain  season ;  but  when  it  was  publicly  known,  and  proof 
made  of  it  before  a  judge,  it  was  a  capital  crime,  because 
it  was  done  in  contempt  and  despite  of  the  law ;  otherwise, 
it  could  not  have  been  so  publicly  known  as  to  be  legally 
proved.  Whether  this  law  oblige  in  the  state  of  Christ- 
ianity, is  at  large  discussed  by  Bishop  Taylor  (not  to  men- 
tion other  writers  abroad),  in  his  Ductor  Dubitant.  book  ii. 
chap.  2.  rule  iii.  n.  8.  and  book  iii.  chap.  2.  rule  ii.  n.  .3,  &c. 

Ver.  19.  And  thou  shall  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mothers  sister,  &c.]  See  chap,  xviii.  12,  1:3. 

They  shall  bear  their  iniquity.]  It  not  being  said,  they 
shall  die,  or  be  cut  off(siS  in  the  former  cases),  it  hath  m.ade 
some  conclude  this  sin,  being  not  of  so  high  a  nature  as 
the  foregoing,  was  punished  only  as  those  that  follow, 
(ver.  20, 21.)  where  they  that  committed  them  are  threatened 
to  die  childless. 

Ver.  20.  If  a  man  shall  lie  with  his  uncle's  wife,  &c.J  See 
chap,  xviii.  14. 

They  shall  die  childless.]  This  is  understood  by  some  as 
if  Moses  meant  they  should  be  put  to  death,  before  they 
could  have  any  fruit  of  such  a  conjunction.  But  most 
think  he  only  means,  that  either  they  should  have  no 
children;  or  that  their  children  should  not  live,  but  die  be- 


fore their  parents;  or  be  looked  upon  as  a  spurious  issue, 
and  not  inherit  their  estate ;  which  is  the  sense  St.  Austin 
puts  upon  these  words.  And  Procopius  Gazaeus  also 
mentions  it;  and  says  this  was  the  Roman  law  about  all  in- 
cestuous marriages,  "  Semen  eorum  uon  recensebitur  inter 
liberos ;"  such  issue  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  their  children. 

Ver.  21.  And  if  a  vutn  shall  take  his  brothers  wife,  &.c.] 
See  chap,  xviii.  16. 

They  sliall  be  childless.]  See  ver.  20. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  all 
my  judgments,  &c.]  Particularly  these  concerning  the  fore- 
going matters,    (See  chap,  xviii.  4,  5.) 

That  the  land,  whither  I  bring  you  to  dwell  therein,  speio 
you  not  out.]  As  it  did  the  former  inhabitants.  (See  chap, 
xviii.  2.5.  28.) 

Ver.  23.  And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tion which  I  cast  out  before  you.]  viz.  Of  the  Amorites,  as 
the  Hebrews  rightly  expound  it ;  for  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal nation  in  Canaan,  and  extremely  given  to  idolatry. 
R.  Levi  Barzelonita  extends  this  to  all  their  customs,  in 
cutting  their  hair,  xind  such  like,  (Praecept.  cclxii.)  but  it 
seems  here  particularly  to  relate  to  their  marriages  and 
idolatry.  (See  chap,  xviii.  3.) 

For  they  committed  all  these  things.]  These  words  shew 
that  the  foregoing  have  particular  respect  to  their  abo- 
minable marriages  and  idolatry. 

Therefore  I  abhorred  tliem.]  So  as  to  cast  them  out  of 
their  country,  (chap,  xviii.  25.)  Onkelos  translates  it,  my 
Word  [Memri]  abominated  them.  Which  is  a  plain  intima- 
tion of  a  notion  they  had  in  ancient  times  of  more  persons 
than  one  in  the  Deity;  and  particularly  here  denotes  him 
whom  St.  John  calls  the  Word.  For Memri  (Word)  plainly 
signifies  a  person  in  this  place ;  and  a  i>erson  of  the  same 
essence  with  Jehovah. 

Ver.  24.  But  I  have  said  unto  you.]  Made  you  a  pro- 
mise. 

Ye  shall  inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  you  to 
possess  it,  &c.]  For  he  promised  to  expel  the  former  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  to  make  room  for  them.  (See 
Exod.  iii.  8.  17.  xxiii.  27,  28.  xxxiii.  3.) 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from 
other  people.]  This  may  refer  either  to  what  goes  before, 
that  they  should  not  live  like  other  nations,  because  he  liad, 
by  peculiar  laws,  as  well  as  by  signal  deliverances,  distin- 
guished them  from  all  the  people  of  the  earth;  or  to  what 
follows,  that  he  had  made  such  a  diiference  between  them, 
and  otlier  people,  that  in  their  very  diet  they  should  not 
agree  with  them,  much  less  in  the  forenaraed  impurities. 
For,  that  the  difference  of  meats  was  instituted,  to  keep 
them  from  familiar  conversation  with  their  idolatrous 
neighbours,  is  very  evident  (as  I  before  observed),  and  the 
gentiles  themselves  took  notice  of  it,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  unsociable  people  upon  this  very  account.  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  objection  against  them.  And 
Euphrates  complains,  (in  Philostratus  de  vita  Apolon.  Lib. 
cap.  2.)  "  That  of  old  they  separated  not  only  from  the 
Romans,  but  from  all  mankind :  for  they  had  invented  (iiov 
afiiKTov  a  manner  of  living  that  would  not  let  them  mix  with 
other  people,  either  at  a  common  table,  or  in  their  prayers 
or  sacrifices." 

Ver.  25.  Ye  sliall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean 
beasts  and  unclean,  &c.]  According  to  the  prescriptions  in 
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the  eleventh  chapter,  which  are  here  briefly  repeated,  to 
enforce  the  observation  of  the  foregoing  precepts  against 
such  incestuous  marriages  as  other  nations  allowed ;  their 
law  not  permitting  them  so  much  as  to  eat  such  meat  as 
those  nations  did;  but  to  account  many  things,  which  they 
freely  used,  unclean  and  abominable. 

Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable,  &c.]  See  chap, 
xi.  43. 

Which  I  have  separated  from  you,  as  uncleaii,']  Forbid- 
den you  to  eat;  and  thereby  separated  you  from  all  other 
people.  Which  had  this  intention  in  it  (among  others 
already  mentioned),  that  this  nation,  from  whom  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  spring,  might  be  kept  pure  and  sincere;  free 
from  all  mixture  with  strange  people;  unto  which  nothing 
contributed  more  efficaciously  (as  an  excellent  person  hath 
observed)  than  the  difference  of  meat,  which  made  it  not 
easy  for  them  to  contract  acquaintance,  much  less  friend- 
ship, with  other  nations.  And  truly,  unless  the  people 
from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  had  been  kept  se- 
parate from  all  other  nations,  either  all  hope  of  him  would 
have  been  lost,  or  many  in  every  country,  to  the  great  hurt 
and  destruction  of  mankind,  would  have  pretended  to  be 
the  person:  whereas,  by  keeping  them  a  people  distinct 
by  themselves,  it  came  to  pass  that  all  countries  there- 
abouts were  filled  with  a  report,  that  the  Lord  of  the  world 
should  come  out  of  Judea:  see  Job.  Wagenseil.  Confut. 
Carm.  Lipman.  p.  554,  &c. 

Ver.  26.  And  ye  shall  he  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord 
am  holy.]  See  chap.  xi.  44.  xix.  2.  and  ver.  7.  of  this 
chapter. 

And  have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should 
be  mine.]  The  very  difference  of  meats  which  they  used, 
was  a  token  that  God  had  separated  them  from  other 
people,  to  be  subject  to  such  rites  and  laws  as  he  ordained: 
and  hereby  also  they  were  so  severed  from  others,  as  to  be 
kept  from  the  most  familiar  conversation  with  them  (which 
is  at  meals),  and  thereby  they  were  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  being  seduced  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods. 

Ver.  27.  A  man  also,  or  a  woman,  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit,  or  tliat  is  a  wizard,  &c.]  The  consulting  such  per- 
sons is  forbidden,  chap.  xix.  31.  and  the  penalty  added 
ver.  6.  of  this  chapter :  and  here  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  proved  to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  or  to  be  a 
wizard  (what  they  are,  see  there),  are  condemned  to  the 
heaviest  punishment;  which  was  by  being  stoned  to  death. 
For  which  severity  Maimonides  gives  this  reason:  "  Be- 
cause it  is  the  very  scope  of  the  whole  law  to  root  out  idol- 
atry, and  abolish  the  very  name  of  it.  And  therefore  God 
ordered  magicians  to  be  stoned,  because,  without  doubt, 
they  are  idolaters ;  though  in  a  manner  peculiar  and  differ- 
ent from  the  vulgar.  And  the  greater  part  of  such  evil 
arts  being  practised  by  women,  (which  is  the  ground,  he 
thinks,  of  that  law,  Exod.  xii.  18.)  towards  whom  men  are 
naturally  pitiful:  therefore  Moses  saith  in  this  place,  A 
man  also,  or  woman,  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  ^c.  like  to 
which  we  find  in  no  precept,  not  about  the  profanation  of 
the  sabbath;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  expressly  to 
mention  women  as  well  as  men:  because  of  men's  natural 
tenderness  and  clemency  towards  women."  Thus  he,  More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  37.  Procopius  Gazajus's  gloss  on 
tliese  words  is  very  pious,  but  something  fiinciful;  •'  He 
that  is  hardened  like  a  stone  to  virtue,  deserves  to  be 


stoned.  For  magic  commits  murders,  digs  up  sepulchres, 
disturbs  the  souls  of  men.  For  magicians  are  men  who 
corrupt  human  nature." 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Ver.  1.  ^ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the 
priests.]  This  law  about  the  priests,  perhaps,  follows  that 
last  mentioned  (ver.  27.  of  the  foregoing  chapter),  to  shew 
unto  whom  they  should  resort,  and  of  whom  they  should 
inquire,  viz.  of  the  priests ;  who  should  always  be  ready 
for  any  priestly  office,  and  for  common  conversation. 

The  sons  of  Aaron.]  His  daughters  were  not  concerned 
in  the  following  prohibitions ;  because  they  had  nothing  to 
do  in  offering  sacrifices ;  as  Maimonides  observes.  More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  47. 

There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead.]  By  touching  the 
dead  body,  or  coming  (as  the  Hebrews  say)  within  four 
cubits  of  it,  or  entering  into  the  house  where  it  lay  (though 
it  were  to  take  care  of  the  funeral),  or  by  following  the  corpse 
to  the  grave,  or  making  any  mourning  for  the  dead :  because 
by  these  things  they  were  legally  polluted  for  no  less  than 
seven  days,  (Numb.  xix.  11. 14.)  and,  consequently,  unfit 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  conversation  witli  their 
neighbours ;  who  had  the  greater  reverence  also  for  them, 
when  they  saw  their  dignity  to  be  so  great,  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  perform  such  offices  as  others  were  obliged 
unto.  For  this,  no  doubt,  was  intended  very  much  to  put 
an  honour  upon  the  priesthood :  as  it  was  also  in  other 
nations,  particularly  among  the  Romans,  who  would  not 
have  their  Pontifex  to  look  upon  a  funeral,  as  Bochart  ob- 
serves out  of  Seneca,  (Hieroz.  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.)  and 
the  Flamen  Dialis  might  not  go  into  the  place  where  the 
coffin  was.  For  which  reason,  as  Servius  tells  us,  (ad  lib.  iii. 
Mneid.)  they  ordered  a  bough  of  a  cypress-tree  to  be  stuck 
at  the  door  of  the  house  where  a  dead  body  lay,  that  the 
high-priest  might  not  ignorantly  go  into  it.  It  appears 
also  by  Plato,  that  it  was  thus  likewise  among  the  Greeks. 
For  he  would  have  the  priests,  of  both  sexes,  to  accom- 
pany one  that  had  discharged  the  office  of  a  censor  well, 
unto  his  grave  when  he  was  buried,  as  unto  a  pure  funeral 
(wg  KaOapivovTi  rio  Ta^(i>  tiria^m) ;  but  for  this,  he  says,  they 
must  ask  leave  of  Apollo,  (lib.  xii.  de  Legibus,  p.  947.) 
See  Porphyrins  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  sect.  50. 

Among  his  people.]  The  Jews  are  so  critical,  as,  from  the 
word  heammo,  among  his  people,  to  gather,  that  if  a  man 
did  not  die  among  his  people,  but  in  a  strange  country, 
where  there  was  nobody  to  take  care  of  his  funeral,  and 
see  him  buried,  a  priest  might  do  it  himself,  rather  than  his 
body  should  lie  above  ground. 

Ver.  2.  But  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him.]  Here  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  because  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  to  restrain  natural  affection  from  carrying  them 
to  their  parents,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
when  they  died.  Which  cases  would  not  often  happen,  as 
Maimonides  observes  in  the  place  before  alleged;  and 
they  are  particularly  named,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take, nor  any  colour  to  extend  this  indulgence  to  relations 
more  remote. 

For  his  mother,  and  his  father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for 
his  daughter,  and  for  his  brother.]  If  any  have  a  mind  to 
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know  the  rabbinical  reasons,  why  the  mother  is  here  put 
before  the  father,  and  ver.  11.  the  father  before  the  mother, 
with  such-like  things,  he  may  consult  Simeon  de  Muis  in 
his  Varia  Sacra,  p.  3.56,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  And  for  his  sister  a  virgin.]  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  restrained  to  his  whole  sister,  both  by  father's 
and  mother's  side  (as  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  would 
have  it) ;  for,  that  his  half-sister,  by  either  of  them,  was 
nigh  unto  him  (as  it  here  follows),  it  appears  by  the  law 
about  incestuous  marriages,  (chap,  xviii.  9.) 

Which  hath  hcut  no  husband.]  To  take  care  of  her  fu- 
neral, which  her  brother  therefore,  though  a  priest,  might. 
It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  no  mention  here  of 
his  wife.  But  Maimonides,  vnth  great  reason,  thinks  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  mourn  for  her ;  but  it  was  needless 
to  mention  her,  who,  by  the  law  of  God,  was  dearer  to  him 
than  father  or  mother.  And  there  is  this  argument  for  it : 
that  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  priest,  is  forbidden,  by  a  special 
command,  to  mourn  for  his  wife,  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  done,  (ch.  xxiv.  16,  &c.) 

Ver.  4.  But  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a  chief  man 
among  his  people.]  But  though  he  might  detile  himself  for 
such  very  near  relations,  yet  he  might  not  for  the  greatest 
man  in  the  nation,  who  was  not  so  near  of  kin  to  him. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  and  the  most  natural 
sense  of  this  verse,  by  adding  the  particle  lamed  (which  in 
the  two  foregoing  verses  is  put  before  mother,  father,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  and  sister)  to  Baal,  i.e.  chief  man  (as  we 
translate  it);  nothing  being  more  usual  than  to  omit  such  a 
particle,  which  yet  must  be  understood  when  it  hath  been 
ot'ten  before  mentioned.  And  thus  the  Vulgar  Latin  under- 
stands it ;  and  the  sense  is  the  same,  if  we  take  it  as  our 
translation  seems  to  intend  it :  But  he  shall  not  defile  him- 
self (foi  any  other),  being  a  chief  man,  &lc.  As  for  the  mar- 
ginal translation,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  it :  and  there 
must  be  a  greater  supplement,  by  adding  for  his  wife; 
which  one  cannot  well  think  is  here  forbidden,  as  I  ob- 
served on  the  foregoing  verse.  They  also  who  translate 
it,  a  chief  ruler  shall  not  defile  himself,  &c.  have  still  less 
reason,  the  whole  discourse  in  this  place  being  concerning 
the  priests. 

To  profane  himself]  He  himself,  in  sacred  offices,  being 
the  greatest  person,  would  have  been  profaned,  ?.  e.  ren- 
dered a  common  man,  if  he  had  mourned  for  any  butthose 
whom  nature  had  very  closely  linked  him  unto. 

Ver.  5.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head, 
neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  corners  of  their  beard,  nor 
make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh.]  Though  they  were  allowed 
to  mourn  for  some  persons,  yet  for  none  after  this  manner : 
that  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  certain  places  in  Chal- 
dea,  as  Aben  Ezra  glosses  upon  these  words.  And  he 
might  have  added  also,  of  the  Egyptians ;  among  whose 
ceremonies  we  find  this  in  aftertimcs,  and  it  is  likely  it 
had  been  very  ancient.  For  Jul.  Firraicus  tells  us,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  that  in  their  annual  lamentations  of 
Osiris,  they  were  wont  "  to  shave  their  heads,  that  they 
might  bewail  the  miserable  misfortune  of  their  king,  by 
depriving  themselves  of  the  ornament  of  hair,"  &c.  And 
he  adds,  that  they  did  tear  their  flesh,  and  cut  open  the  scars 
of  their  old  wounds,  &c.  where  Johan.Wouver  observes  the 
same  out  of  several  other  authors.  And  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  of  Superstition,  saith,  they  generally  used  in  mourning 


to  be  shaven ;  whereas  the  Hebrews  let  their  hair  grow : 
(see  chap.x.  6.  xix.  27.) 

Ver.  6.  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God.]  Attend  to 
their  office,  unto  which  they  are  peculiarly  consecrated ; 
and  not,  without  great  necessity,  be  at  any  time  unfitted 
for  it. 

And  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God.]  By  doing  as  the 
common  people  did ;  or  rendering  themselves  incapable 
to  minister  unto  the  Lord ;  as  they  were  when  they  were 
any  way  defiled. 

For  the  offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.]  They  attend 
upon  his  altar,  where  the  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
and  all  the  rest  were  offered. 

And  the  bread  of  their  God,  do  they  offer.]  The  word  and 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  sense  will  be  clearer  if  it  be 
left  out :  the  offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  being  called 
the  bread  of  their  God,  i.  e.  his  meat,  or  food.  For  the 
altar  was  his  table ;  and  what  was  burnt  thereon  was  in  the 
nature  of  his  provision:  which  in  the  Scripture  language 
is  compreliended  under  the  name  of  bread.  So  Solomon 
Jarchi  saith,  whatsoever  may  be  eaten  is  called  bread,  (see 
chap.  iii.  11.)  Thus  fruit  is  called  bread,  Jer.  xi.  19.  and 
milk,  Prov.  xxvii.  27.  and  honey,  1  Sam.  xiv.  28.  And 
therefore  no  wonder  the  sacrifices  are  here  called  by  that 
name,  and  by  Malachi  his  meat  or  food,  (chap.  iii.  12.) 
Which  phrase  is  used,  as  the  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  well 
observes,  to  keep  up  the  notion  that  God  dwelt  gloriously, 
and  kept  house  among  them,  (par.  ii.  cap.  26.) 

Ver.  7.  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a  whore.]  All 
incestuous  marriages  were  as  much  forbidden  priests  as 
any  other  men.  But  besides,  here  are  three  sorts  of  per- 
sons whom  it  was  unlawful  for  a  common  priest  to  marry, 
though  there  was  no  kindred  between  them.  The  first  is  a 
whore;  whereby  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand,  not  only 
one  that  was  a  common  prostitute,  but  one  that  was  not  an 
Israelite,  or  an  Israelitish  %voman,  with  whom  a  man  had 
lain,  whom  it  was  unlawful  for  her  to  marry.  Which  com- 
prehends not  only  all  such  as  are  forbidden  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  this  book ;  but  those  also  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  3. 
(See  Selden  de  Successionibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  et  3.  and 
Uxor.  Hebraica,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.) 

Or  profane.]  A  woman  was  accounted  so  (as  he  shews 
in  the  same  place)  who  was  either  descended  from  such  a 
person,  as  is  beforementioned;  or  who  was  born  of  such  a 
conjunction,  as  is  here  forbidden  to  a  priest.  And  there 
are  those  who  think  it  may  be  understood  of  one  that  had 
been  consecrated  to  a  false  deity ;  whom  she  served  with 
the  use  of  her  body,  which  she  exposed  to  the  worshippers 
of  that  deity :  who,  though  she  afterwards  repented,  and 
became  good,  yet  a  priest  was  not  to  marry  her,  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  whore.  But  the  simplest  meaning  of  these 
tlirec  seems  to  be,  that  they  should  not  marry  one  that  had 
prostituted  her  body,  or  that  had  been  any  way  vitiated, 
though  against  her  will ;  or  was  of  suspected  chastity;  or 
(as  it  follows)  was  divorced  from  her  husband. 

Neither  shall  they  take  a  woman  put  away  from  her  hus- 
band.] For  commonly  women  were  put  away  for  some 
fault,  as  Abarbinel  notes ;  and  were  presumed  not  to  be 
such  as  a  priest  should  desire.  To  the  same  purpose  Pro- 
copius  Gazasus.  A  priest,  saith  he,  should  not  only  fly 
from  manifest  evils,  as  fornication,  but  decline  whatso- 
ever may  blemish  his  fame :  now  a  woman  that  is  put  away 
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by  her  husband,  lies  under  a  suspicion  of  something  that  is 
bad.  For  which  reason  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the 
place  abovenaincd),  a  priest  might  noi  i.Kirry  her,  whom  her 
husband's  brother  refused  to  marry  after  iiis  death. 

For  he  is  holy  unto  his  God.]  Consecrated,  after  a  special 
manner,  to  the  service  of  the  Divine  Majesty;  and  there- 
fore was  not  to  dishonour  his  priesthood  by  such  marriages 
as  were  not  of  good  reputation.  If  he  did,  he  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  minister,  until  he  had  given  such  a  wife  a  bill  of 
divorce ;  as  Maimonides  saith  in  Biath  Ilamikdasch,  cap. 6. 
An  example  of  which  there  was  in  Manasseh,  the  brother  of 
Jadua  the  high-priest;  who,  marrying,  contrary  to  the  law, 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Samaritan,  was  commanded 
either  to  pul  her  away,  or  not  to  come  to  the  altar.  (See 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Successione  in  Pontiiicatum,  cap.  6. 
p.  238.) 

Ver.  8.  Thou  shall  sanctify  him  therefore.']  This  seems 
to  be  spoken  to  Moses,  and  to  all  that  should  succeed  him 
in  the  supreme  authority,  that  they  should  take  care  the 
priests  should  not  marry  with  such  persons ;  or  if  they  did, 
not  be  suffered  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  till  they 
had  put  them  away.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  to  keep 
the  priesthood  pure,  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  any  such 
pollution,  the  names  of  the  priest's  parents  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  genealogical  tables,  as  we  learn  from 
Ezra  ii.  62.  Nehemiah  vii.  64.  (See  Selden  de  Succession. 
in  Pontif.  lib.ii.  cap.  3.  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.) 

For  he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God.]  Ministereth  at  the 
altar.  (See  ver.  6.) 

He  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.']  Keep  himself  pure,  that  he 
may  not  be  unfit  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  people,  as  need 
shall  require. 

For  I  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you  am  holy.]  I,  who  have 
taken  you  to  be  my  peculiar  people,  excel  in  all  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  require  persons  of  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity to  minister  unto  me. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she  profane 
herself  hy  playing  the  whore.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  under- 
stand this  of  one  married,  at  least  espoused.  So  Aben 
Ezra  and  R.  Sol.  Jarchi  say  expressly,  "  Our  rabbins  con- 
fess, with  one  mouth,  that  one  not  espoused  is  not  con- 
cerned in  this  law."  (See  Selden,  lib.  i.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap. 
6.  and  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  p.  488.) 

She  profaneth  her  father.]  She  was  doubly  guilty :  first, 
in  profaning,  i.  e.  dishonouring  herself ;  who,  being  the 
daughter  of  such  an  eminent  person,  committed  such  a 
heinous  crime ;  and  secondly,  in  dishonouring  her  father, 
whose  reputation  hereby  suffered. 

She  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.]  Which  was  the  sorest  pu- 
nishment among  the  Jews,  (see  chap.xx.  14.)  and  was  not 
inflicted  upon  other  persons,  in  this  case,  (who  were  barely 
stoned,  Deut.  xxii.  14.)  but  only  upon  the  daiighter  of  a 
priest,  from  whom  greater  virtue  was  expected.  But  if 
the  witnesses  of  this  fact  were  convicted  of  perjury  by 
other  credible  witnesses,  produced  by  the  woman  or  her 
father,  then  both  her  husband  who  accused  her,  and  those 
fklse  witnesses,  suffered  the  same  puni.shment  that  she 
should  have  done.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Heb.  cap.  1. 
p.  321.) 

Ver.  JO.  He  that  is  the  high-priest  among  his  brethren.'] 
Hitherto  the  laws  given  in  this  case  concern  the  common 
priest :  aow  follow  tho.se  by  which  the  high-priest  was  to 


govern  himself,  who  was  on»'er  peculiar  laws  more  strict 
than  the  rest. 

Upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  &c.] 
He  having  a  peculiar  consecration  different  from  the  rest, 
by  pouring  the  holy  oil  upon  his  head,  and  clothing  him 
with  the  most  glorious  robes,  (see  chap.  viii.  7,8,  &c.)  wa.i 
in  all  reason  to  distinguish  himself,  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  priests,  from  common  men. 

And  that  ii  consecrated.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are, 
ivhose  hand  is  filled;  as  it  was  with  the  fat  and  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  ram  of  consecration,  &c.  by  which  he  was 
hallowed  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office,  (Exod.  xxix. 
22—24.) 

To  put  on  the  garments.]  To  be  high-priest. 

Shall  not  uncover  his  head.]  Rather,  shall  not  let  his  hair 
grow  neglected  without  trimming;  as  the  manner  was,  in 
token  of  mourning.  So  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  a  great 
many  more:  (Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Successione  in  Pontifica- 
tum,  cap.  5.  p.  235.)  and  what  I  have  noted  upon  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  6. 

Nor  rend  his  clothes.]  Another  token  of  mourning  which 
he  was  to  forbear;  though  the  Talmudists  will  have  it,  that 
he  might  rend  his  garments  at  the  bottom,  about  his  feet, 
but  not  at  the  top,  down  to  his  breast ;  as  P.  Cunaeus  ob- 
serves out  of  Mass.  Horajoth,  lib.ii.  de  Rep.  Hebr,  cap.  3. 
Before  his  anointing  and  consecration,  and  putting  on  the 
holy  garments,  it  was  not  unlawful  for  him  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  father ;  and  therefore  Eleazar  was  present 
when  Aaron  died,  (Numb,  xx.)  being  as  yet  in  a  lower  mi- 
nistry, and  not  completely  advanced  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  but  only  declared  Aaron's  successor  by  putting  on 
his  garments.    (See  chap.  x.  6.) 

Ver.  11.  Neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body/  nor  de- 
file himself  for  his  father,  or  for  his  mother.]  He  might  not 
go  into  the  house,  where  the  body  of  his  father  or  mother 
lay  dead,  (which  was  permitted  to  the  inferior  priests,  ver. 
2,  3.)  and,  consequently,  he  was  not  to  make  any  external 
signs  of  mourning  for  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister. 

Ver.  12.  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary.]  If  he 
was  there  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  or  mo- 
ther, he  was  not  to  stir  out  from  thence  till  he  had  finished 
his  ministry.  (See  chap.  x.  7.)  For  he  had  a  little  house 
(after  the  temple  was  built)  within  the  precincts  of  it,  where 
he  commonly  remained  all  the  day-time,  which  was  called 
lischcath  cohen  gadol,  the  parlour  of  tlie  high-priest :  as 
Cunaeus  observes  out  of  Mass.  Middoth,  lib.ii.  deRepub. 
Hebr.  cap.  3.  At  night  he  went  to  his  own  dwelling-house, 
which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  no  where  else;  there  he  might 
perform  all  the  offices  of  a  mourner,  except  those  which  are 
here  forbidden ;  and  the  people  came  to  comfort  him  (as 
Maimonides  relates  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject),  and, 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  while  he  sat  in  his  chair  at  the  fu- 
neral feast,  they  said,  Let  us  be  thy  expiation  (i.  e.  let  all  the 
grief  that  is  on  thee  fall  upon  us);  unto  which  he  answered. 
Blessed  be  ye  from  heaven  ;  as  their  words  are  reported  in 
Sanhedrin,  cap.  2.  n.  1. 

Nor  profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God.]  By  preferring  his 
affection  to  the  dead,  before  the  service  of  God  in  (he  sanc- 
tuary :  or,  by  returning  thither  to  his  ministry,  when  he  had 
been  defiled  by  the  dead;  which  had  been  a  great  profana- 
tion: for  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  unclean  seven 
days,  (Numb.  xix.  11,  12.) 
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For  the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God  is  upon 
him.]  ""Some  supply  the  word  and  between  crown  and 
anointing  oil;  and  so  make  two  reasons  why  he  should 
distinguish  himself  from  all  other  men :  first,  because  the 
holy  crown,  as  it  is  called,  (Exod.  xxix.  6.)  which  had  ho- 
liness to  tlie  Lord  engraven  on  it,  (Exod.  xxviii.  36.)  was 
set  upon  his  head ;  and  his  head  also  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  (Exod.  xxx.  25.  30.)  whereby  he  was,  in  a  special 
manner,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this,  for  the  anointing  oil  itself  was  that 
which  sanctified  him  to  his  office,  and  was  poured  on  him, 
after  the  holy  crown  was  set  on  his  head;  (Lev.  viii.  9. 12.) 
and  so  these  words  may  be  translated,  the  consecration  (for 
so  the  Hebrew  word  nezer  signifies)  of  the  anointing  oil  of 
his  God  is  upon  him.  That  is,  he  must  remember  he  is  so- 
lemnly devoted  unto  my  ministry  by  that  anointing ;  and 
therefore  must  not  leave  it  to  attend  any  other. 

/  am  the  Lord.]  Whose  servant  he  is  by  a  peculiar  obli- 
gation. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  shall  take  a  wife.]  From  the  word  wife, 
in  the  singular  number,  the  Talmudists  generally  conclude, 
that  polygamy  was  not  allowed  to  the  high-priest,  who  was 
to  have  but  one  ^v^fe  at  a  time,  though  other  men  were  per- 
mitted to  have  more.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Successione 
in  Pontif.  cap.  2.  p.  207.  and  Uxor.  Hebraica,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.) 
If  he  did  take  another,  he  was  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  to 
one  of  them  before  the  great  day  of  expiation ;  or  else  he 
was  incapable  to  perform  the  offices  of  it ;  as  P.  Cunaeus 
observes  in  the  place  forenamed  out  of  Joma.  But  if  his 
wife  died,  it  was  not  unlawful  for  him  to  marry  again,  as 
Tertullian  fancied  from  this  very  place,  (lib.  de  Monogam. 
cap.  7.  and  Exhort,  ad  Cast.  cap.  7.) 

In  her  virginity.]  And  not  so  much  as  espoused  to  any 
other  person.  Nor  was  any  sort  of  virgin  thought  fit  for 
his  wife,  but  only  one  that  was  newly  come  out  of  her  mi- 
nority, and  had  not  yet  attained  to  her  full  puberty ;  as  Mai- 
monides  explains  the  sense  of  their  ancient  doctors.  See 
Selden,  lib.  i.  Uxor.  Hebr.  7.  where  he  observes  also,  that 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  high-priest  after  he  was  in 
his  oQice;  for  if  he  had  married  a  widow  before  he  was 
high-priest,  he  was  to  keep  her,  and  not  put  her  away  when 
he  was  advanced  to  it.  IBut  there  are  those  who  imagine 
this  law  obliged  all  the  common  priests,  who  were  to  marry 
none  but  virgins ;  as  they  are  persuaded  from  Ezek.  xliv. 
22.  And  no  less  a  man  than  Hugo  Grotius  seems  to  be  of 
this  opinion,  both  here  and  in  his  book  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  n.  9.)  in  his  Annotata  to  that  .section. 
But  the  Hebrew  doctors  are  all  of  a  contrary  mind,  and  so 
are  Josephus  and  Philo ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  in  his 
Addenda  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first  book  Uxor. 
Hebr.  and  lib.  ii.  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  cap.  2,  p.  208. 
And  so  Cunaeus  also  in  the  place  forenamed,  speaking  of 
this  very  law,  "  Non  enim  Sacerdotibus  posita  eadem  lex 
fiiit ;  quippe  viduam  illi  rite  duxerunt,"  &c.  But  above  all, 
a  later  most  learned  writer,  Joh.  Wagenseil,  hath  largely 
confuted  this  opinion,  in  which  he  hath  shewn  Grotius  was 
singular;  for,  besides  that  Ezekiel  there  supposes  they 
might  marry  the  widow  of  a  priest,  it  is  evident  both  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  that  the  state  of  things 
under  the  law  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  saith  concerning  the  future  temple  and  priests:  but, 
as  Kimchi  himseli'  saith  upon  this  place,  "  if  this  verse 
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must  be  expounded  of  every  priest,  it  relates  to  the  greater 
sanctity  of  the  future  temple :"  for  the  law  at  first  undoubt- 
edly was,  that  none  but  the  high-priest  was  confined  to 
marry  a  virgin.  What  Grotius  alleges  out  of  Josephus 
to  prove  his  assertion,  he  hath  shewn,  with  due  respect  to 
so  great  a  man,  doth  him  no  service.  (See  his  Annotata  ad 
Mischna  Sota,  cap.  4.  p.  557,  &c.)  ; 

Ver.  14.  A  widow.]  This  was  peculiar  to  the  high-priest, 
that,  besides  other  women  which  no  priest  might  marry,  he 
alone  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow ;  as  the  same  learned 
person  there  shews  is  the  sense  of  all  the  Hebrew  writers. 
And  Moses  Kotzenses  observes,  that  by  a  widow  is  to  be 
understood,  not  only  a  woman  that  had  been  married  ;  but 
if  she  had  been  merely  espoused,  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
high-priest  to  take  her  for  his  wife  :  and  by  the  high-priest, 
he  saith,  is  to  be  understood,  not  only  the  successor  of 
Aaron,  but  he  also  that  was  anointed  to  the  war;  which 
seems  to  be  stretching  of  the  word  beyond  its  meaning, 
though  the  word  widow  may  be  allowed  to  comprehend  one 
only  espoused,  whom  he  might  not  marry,  though  she  had 
been  espoused  to  his  predecessor. 

Or  a  divorced  woman.]  No,  nor  the  wife  of  his  brother 
that  died  without  issue ;  which  others  were  bound  to  marry, 
but  he  was  not. 

Or  profane.]  The  word  chalalah  was  explained  before, 
•ver.  7.  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  signifies  a  woman 
bom  of  such  a  person  as  a  priest  is  prohibited  to  marry ; 
as,  if  the  high-priest  had  taken  a  widow,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter by  her,  that  child  was  profane,  and  might  not  be  married, 
though  a  virgin,  by  a  succeeding  high-priest.  And  so  of 
the  rest.  (See  Buxtorf.  de  Spousal,  et  Divert,  p.  37,  38.) 

Or  a  harlot.]  See  ver.  7. 

But  he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people.]  He  was 
commanded  before  to  marry  none  but  a  virgin ;  and  now 
he  is  further  limited  to  a  virgin  of  Israel ;  for  he  doth  not 
mean  one  of  his  own  tribe,  there  being  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, of  a  high-priest  marrying  into  the  royal  tribe,  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  11.) 

Ver.  15.  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed  among  his  peo- 
ple.] Many  think  this  refers  to  what  goes  before,  that  he 
should  not  debase  his  family  by  such  mixtures  as  have  been 
mentioned ;  but  I  rather  think  it  to  be  a  new  precept  (as 
the  Vulgar  Latin  takes  it),  that  as  he  might  marry  none  but 
of  his  own  people,  i.  e.  an  Israelite  ;  so  among  his  people 
he  should  not  match  with  a  vulgar  person,  but  with  one 
nobly  bom  ;  for  that  was  the  way  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  the  priestly  office,  at  which  all  these  precepts  aim. 

For  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  him.]  I  have  separated  him 
to  myself,  for  a  special  and  most  holy  service ;  for  which 
reason  he  was  to  distinguish  himself  from  other  men,  even 
in  his  marriage,  to  make  them  the  more  reverence  the  Lord 
whom  he  served.  Upon  this  account  it  was,  that  many 
constitutions  were  made  by  the  elders,  forbidding  him  what 
was  allowed  to  other  people ;  whereby  they  intended  to 
advance  his  honour.  For  instance,  he  was  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  public  baths,  or  to  feasts.  If  he  would  visit  any 
that  mourned,  he  was  to  be  attended  by  other  priests.  He 
was  obliged  to  cut  his  hair  every  week,  but  never  to  shave 
with  a  razor;  to  be  in  the  sanctuary  every  day,  and  to  go 
home  not  above  twice  in  a  day  ;  to  have  but  one  wife  at  a 
time  ;  and  going  into  the  temple  to  have  three  other  priests 
with  him,  &c.    So  Maimonides  in  Cele  Mikdash,  cap.  8. 
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Ver.  16.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.']  Upon 
this  occasion  God  gave  some  other  precepts  coucemiag 
the  priests,  who  were  to  wsiit  upon  him  in  his  house  and 
at  his  tabic. 

Ver.  17.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying.]  Having  forbidden 
such  marriages  as  would  have  l>een  a  dishonour  to  the 
priesthood,  had  they  been  permitted,  he  now  forbids  any  to 
serve  at  his  altar,  who  had  the  least  blemish  in  his  body ; 
for  that  would  have  disparaged  his  Divine  service. 

Whoetter  he  be  of  thy  seed.]  Whether  high-priest  or  the 
common  priests. 

In  tlieir  generations.]  In  future  ages  as  well  as  the  present. 

That  hath  any  blemish.]  From  these  general  words  the 
Hebrew  doctors  conclude,  that  not  only  the  particular 
blemishes  afterward  mentioned  made  them  incapable  to 
minister,  but  all  other  whatsoever  which  appeared  in  the 
body ;  of  which  these  here  named  are  but  a  specimen  or 
example.  So  Maimonides  in  Biath  Hamikdasch,  whose 
words  are,  "  tlie  blemishes  expressed  in  the  law,  are  pro- 
pounded for  examples  of  the  rest ;"  which  they  reckon  to 
be  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  accounting  only  those 
which  openly  appeared,  and  not  those  which  were  inward, 
in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  bowels ;  because  there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  such  in  the  particulars  which  here  follow.  They 
are  divided  by  the  doctors  into  three  classes :  such  as  made 
beasts  unfit  to  be  offered,  (chap.  xxii.  20.)  as  well  as  priests 
unfit  to  minister ;  of  which  sort  they  reckon  fifty.  And  such 
as  only  made  priests  incapable  to  minister ;  of  which  sort 
they  reckon  ninety.  And  such  as  only  made  men  look  ill- 
favouredly ;  which  were  but  two.  (See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii. 
de  Successione  in  Pontific.  cap.  5.) 

Let  him  not  approach.]  Unto  the  altar. 

To  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.]  i,  e.  To  sacrifice.  (See 
ver.  6.  and  chap.  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  18.  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish.] 
Though  never  so  wise  or  pious. 

He  shall  not  approach.]  He  makes  it  a  standing  law, 
that  no  man  that  had  a  blemish  should  come  to  minister 
unto  him  at  his  altar.  And  a  reasonable  law  it  was,  ap- 
proved by  pagans  themselves;  for  it  is  the  very  first  qua- 
lification which  Plato  requires  in  him  who  was  to  be  made 
a  priest,  that  he  should  be  oXoKXijpoc  kuX  yvijrrtoe,  &c.  per- 
fect in  all  his  parts,  and  not  a  bastard;  and  that  he  should 
be  born  of  honest  parents,  who  had  lived  without  the 
blemish  of  murder,  or  any  other  impiety,  (lib.  vi.  de  Le- 
gibus,  p.  759.)  And  such  a  law  there  was  among  the  an- 
cient Romans :  sacerdos  integer  sit,  that  a  priest  should  be 
entire  in  all  his  parts.  Which  Seneca  mentioning  (Controv. 
iv.  2.)  explains  it  by  the  example  of  Metellus,  who,  losing 
his  eyes,  by  adventuring  to  snatch  the  Palladium  out  of  the 
flames,  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  burnt,  was  denied 
the  priesthood ;  for,  though  he  had  done  great  service,  which 
did  him  great  honour,  yet  their  opinion  was,  that  "  Sacer- 
dos non  integri  corporis,  quasi  mali  ominis  res,  vitandus 
est :"  a  priest  who  wanted  any  part  of  his  body,  was  to  be 
avoided,  as  a  thing  that  boded  ill :  for  thus  it  was  in  sacri- 
fices, and  therefore  they  thought,  with  much  more  reason  it 
should  be  so  in  the  priests  tliat  ofi"ered  them.  (See  Dilher- 
ras  Disput.  Academ.  torn.  ii.  p.  187,  &c.) 

A  blind  man,  or  a  lame.]  Such  natural  defects  which 
befal  us  without  or  against  our  wU,  as  Procopius  Ga- 
zaeus  observes,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  us  as  any  fault: 


and  therefore  he  thinks  such  vices  in  the  mind  as  answer 
to  these  blemishes  in  the  body,  are  here  intended  by 
Moses;  yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  if  we  will 
follow  the  literal  sense  (which  no  doubt  is  meant  by  these 
words),  it  is  not  becoming  to  see  a  man  perform  priestly 
ofBces,  who  halh  any  visible  blemish  in  his  body ;  for  in- 
stance, tliat  halts,  or  cannot  walk  unless  lie  have  one  to 
lead  him.  But  Moses,  he  still  thinks,  had  a  respect  to 
higher  matters,  viz.  to  all  the  good  qualities  that  St.  Paul 
requires  in  a  bishop ;  and  Uierefore  by  a  blind  man  he  un- 
derstands one  without  knowledge ;  and  by  a  lame,  one  that 
walks  not  uprightly  in  the  ways  of  God's  commandments. 
Such  accommodations  are  so  easy,  that  I  need  not  take 
further  notice  of  them. 

Or  he  that  hath  aflat  nose.]  In  the  two  first  words,  blind 
or  lame,  there  was  no  difliculty ;  but  the  word  harum  (which 
we  translate  hath  a  flat  nose)  is  not  so  plain ;  yet  the  He- 
brews generally  agree  it  signifies  one,  the  upper  part  of 
whose  nose  was  so  depressed,  that  the  two  eyebrows 
seemed  to  meet,  and  to  be  but  one ;  as  Bochartus  observes 
out  of  R.  Solomon,  in  his  Canaan,  (lib.  i.  cap.  33.  p.  655.) 

Or  any  thing  superfluous.]  The  Hebrew  word  sarua  sig- 
nifies any  member  disproportionable  to  the  rest ;  but  more 
especially  (as  their  doctors  take  it)  the  inequality  of  those 
members  that  are  pairs :  as,  when  one  of  a  man's  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  legs,  was  bigger  than  the  other. 

Ver.  19.  Or  a  man  that  is  broken-footed.]  Though  a  man 
did  not  halt,  yet,  if  his  foot  was  so  broken,  that  it  looked 
deformed,  he  was  incapable  to  minister  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  because  it  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  at  least  not  so  graceful,  as  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  were  to  be. 

Or  broken-handed.]  Any  fracture  in  the  hand  made  a 
man  more  remarkably  unfit  than  the  foregoing  blemish ; 
because  by  this  part  all  the  Divine  offices  were  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Ver.  20. 'Or  crook-backed.]  The  Hebrew  word  gibben  pro- 
perly signifies  bunch-backed:  whether  the  bunch  came  from 
the  luxation  of  the  backbone,  or  from  a  swelling  in  the  fiesh. 

Or  a  dwarf]  Who,  besides  that  he  looked  despicably, 
was  not  able  to  reach  up  to  the  altar.  The  marginal  trans- 
lation may  be  justified  from  the  Hebrew,  for  dak  in  that 
language  signifies  lean,  or  slender :  but  then  the  meaning 
must  be,  one  whose  flesh  was  wasted  by  a  consumption. 
The  Vulgar  took  it  for  one  blear-eyed:  and  the  LXX.  also 
thought  it  signified  some  disease  in  the  eyes,  if  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition  be  right,  where  this  word  is  translated 
E^qXoc  Tovc  of^aXfiovc;.  But  other  editions  leave  out  the 
two  last  words,  and  then  it  is  uncertain  what  e^?|Xoc  signi- 
fies ;  but  most  likely  some  ill-favoured  spots  or  pustles  in 
the  face. 

Or  that  hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye.]  The  Hebrew  words 
toballul  beeno  signify  one  that  hath  a  confused  spot  in  the 
eye  ;  which  is  called  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  and  by 
the  Talmudists,  chillez  and  chaluzon,  which  is  the  very 
same  With  the  Greek  word  XaXa^a,  importing  a  concretion 
of  a  white  humour  (like  to  a  hailstone),  Kara  to  (i\{<}>apov, 
as  iEgineta  speaks,  and  Galen  also.  (See  Bochart  in  his 
Ilierozoicon,  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.)  But  this  spot  did 
not  make  a  priest  incapable  to  minister  (as  Selden  ob- 
serves in  the  place  abovementioned),  unless  it  was  a  little 
prominent,  which  made  the  blemish  more  apparent. 
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Or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed.]  One  of  these  words  signifies 
a  dry  scurf  or  scab,  the  other  a  purulent. 

Or  hath  his  stones  broken.]  Is  bursten,  or  hath  a  rupture, 
as  some  expound  it.  The  LXX.  translate  it  Movopx'c; 
which  Procopius  Gaza5us  understands  an  hermaphrodite. 

Ver.  21.  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron 
the  priest  shall  come  nigh,  &c.]  This  seems  to  confirm  what 
was  observed  before,  (ver.  17.)  that  any  other  blemish,  be- 
sides these  here  particularly  mentioned,  made  a  man  inca- 
pable to  officiate  at  the  altar.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Hebrew  doctors  reckon  five  in  the  ears,  besides  the  want  of 
them :  an  example  of  which  Josephus  gives  in  the  story  of 
Hyrcanus  the  high-priest,  whose  ears  Antigonus  cut  off, 
that,  if  he  should  return  again,  he  might  not  resume  his  of- 
fice, (lib.  i.  de  Bello  Jud.  cap.  11.) 

He  hath  a  blemish.]  This  general  repetition  is  a  farther 
confirmation,  that  all  apparent  blemishes  of  the  same  kind 
with  these  here  particularly  named,  excluded  them  from 
ministering  at  the  altar.  And  there  being  some  of  them 
that  were  permanent,  or  perpetual  (as  they  speak),  and 
others  that  were  transient,  which  remained  but  for  a  time ; 
no  man  that  had  a  blemish,  though  only  of  the  latter  sort, 
was  to  minister  at  the  altar  till  it  was  gone. 

He  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.]  i.  e. 
The  offerings  made  by  fire  beforementioned,  which  are  here 
plainly  represented  as  the  meat  that  was  served  up  to  his 
table.  (See  ver.  6.)  If  any  of  them  did  presume  to  oflier 
at  the  altar,  there  were  different  effects  of  their  contumacy, 
according  to  the  different  sorts  of  their  blemishes,  which  the 
Hebrew  doctors  divide  into  three  classes,  as  I  observed 
ver.  17.  If  any  man  having  a  blemish  of  the  first  sort  mi- 
nistered, it  profaned  the  very  sacrifice  which  he  offered, 
and  he  was  to  be  scourged.  The  second  sort  did  not  vitiate 
the  sacrifice,  but  the  priest  was  to  undergo  the  forenamed 
punishment.  The  third  sort  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
neither  of  these  effects  followed,  upon  his  ministering  who 
was  blemished  by  them ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de 
Success,  in  Pontif.  cap.  5.  p.  2.34.) 

Ver.  22.  He  shall  eat  of  the  bread  of  his  God.]  But, 
though  such  a  priest  might  not  offer  any  sacrifice,  yet  he 
might  eat  ^vith  his  brethren  of  that  part  of  the  sacrifices 
which  was  given  to  them  for  their  portion,  which  no  man 
in  his  uncleanness  might  do.  Therefore  these  natural  in- 
firmities were  not  legal  impurities,  but  only  incapacities 
(as  we  speak)  which  disabled  them  for  their  office. 

Here  again  the  sacrifices  are  represented  as  the  provi- 
sion made  for  the  Divine  Majesty.     (See  ver.  6.  21.) 

Both  of  the  most  holy.]  Such  were  the  meat-offerings, 
(chap.  ii.  y.  vi.  17.)  the  sin-offerings,  (chap.  vi.  25,  2G.)  and 
the  trespass-offerings,  (chap.  vii.  1.)  Seejchap.  xiv.  13.  The 
thew-bread  also  was  a  most  holy  thing;  and  all  such  were 
to  be  eaten  only  by  the  males  of  the  priest's  family,  in  the 
holy  place,  (Numb,  xviii.  9 — 11,  &c.) 

And  of  the  holy.]  Such  were  the  wave-breast  and  the 
heave-shoulder  of  the  peace-offerings,  (chap.  vii.  3f).  and 
X.  14.)  and  the  first-fruits,  and  the  tithes.  But,  though  the 
peace-offerings  of  particular  persons  were  among  the  less 
holy  things,  yet  the  peace-offerings  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion were  most  holy.     (See  chap,  xxiii.  20.) 

Ver.  2.3.  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  veil.]  He  was 
not  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  to  bum  incense,  or  to  trim 
the  lamps,  &c. 


Nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar.]  No,  nor  go  to  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  which  was  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house ; 
but  he  was  to  sit  in  the  wood-room,  where  he  was  employed 
in  picking  out  all  the  wood  which  had  any  worms  in  it,  that 
it  might  be  laid  aside,  and  not  carried  to  the  altar,  as  Mai- 
monides  and  others  relate.  He  had  also  another  employ- 
ment. (See  chap.  xiii.  2.)  If  any  man  were  so  presump- 
tuous, or  so  forgetful,  as  to  minister  notwithstanding  the 
manifest  blemish  which  was  upon  him,  he  fell  under  cen- 
sure, and  was  punished  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
fault,  as  I  observed  before,  (ver.  21.)  out  of  Mr.  Selden, 
who  hath,  in  the  place  there  mentioned,  handled  this  more 
accurately  than  I  thought  it  needful  for  me  to  do. 

That  he  profane  not  my  sanctuary.]  That  he  might  not 
make  others  think  meanly  of  the  service  of  God ;  and  con- 
sequently of  God  himself;  who  would  have  men,  in  their 
greatest  perfection,  minister  unto  him,  to  preserve  in  peo- 
ple's minds  a  sense  of  his  most  excellent  being,  unto  whom 
they  ministered.  For  which  reason  all  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibitions were  given  against  marrying  such  persons  as  had 
been  vitiated,  &c.  and  against  mourning  for  the  dead,  that 
they  might  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God,  (v.  6.)  by 
doing  as  vulgar  people  did,  or  making  themselves  incapa- 
ble to  minister  unto  God,  as  they  were  when  they  were  de- 
filed. And  thus  Maimonides  discourses  upon  this  subject: 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  45.)  "  God  commanded  his 
ministers  should  wear  precious  apparel,  and  that  none 
should  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  who  had  any  defect  in 
his  body ;  nay,  they  who  were  deformed  and  ill-favoured 
were  excluded;  because  the  vulgar  do  not  judge  according 
to  men's  true  worth  or  beauty  (which  lie  in  the  soul),  but 
according  to  their  outward  appearance,  in  the  comeliness 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  richness  of  their  garments ;  and 
therefore  the  end  of  all  these  things  was,  that  God's  house 
might  be  had  in  due  honour  and  reverence." 

My  sanctuaries.]  This  word,  in  the  plural  number,  relates 
to  the  two  parts  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  court  where  the  al- 
tar of  burnt-offering  stood  (which  was  a  holy  place)  and 
that  which  was  properly  called  the  sanctuary,  wherein  the 
altar  of  incense  was ;  into  neither  of  which  a  priest  that 
had  any  blemish  might  enter;  as  was  said  before. 

For  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.]  I  have  set  apart  both 
those  places  for  my  service  ;  and  therefore,  no  man  with  a 
blemish  shall  be  admitted  into  them,  to  perform  any  holy 
office  there ;  yet  they  might  come  into  the  court,  to  eat 
with  their  brethren,  of  holy  things,  but  not  in  their  priestly 
garments,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  use. 

Ver.  24.  And  Moses  told  it  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.]  They  were  all  ac- 
quainted with  these  laws,  becarse  they  were  all  concerned 
the  service  of  God  should  be  administered  acceptably 
unto  him. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Ver.  1.  JLnD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  These 
commands  that  follow  were  delivered  at  the  same  time 
with  the  foregoing ;  belonging  to  the  same  matter :  for 
though  the  priests,  who  had  a  blemish,  might  eat  of  the 
holy  things,  yet  he  would  have  them  know,  that  neitlier 
they,  nor  such  as  were  unblemished,  should  presume  to  do 
it  in  their  uncleanness. 
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Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  that  they  se- 
parate themselves.]  viz.  When  they  were  in  their  unclean- 
ness,  (ver.  3.) 

From  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel."]  Abstain 
from  eating  (ver.  3,  4.  12.)  of  that  part  of  the  sacritices 
which  belonged  to  the  priests,  but  was  to  be  eaten  only  by 
such  of  them  as  were  free  from  legal  impurities,  (chap,  vii, 
20,  21.)  Nor  were  they  to  eat  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
were  also  their  portion,  (chap,  xviii.  Numb.  xii.  13.)  but 
they  might  eat  of  the  tithes,  which  were  allowed  for  their 
constant  sustenance. 

And  that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name.]  This  is  the 
very  ground  of  this  prohibition ;  that  they  might  preserve 
in  their  minds  a  due  reverence  to  the  Divine  Majesty : 
unto  whom,  as  they  might  not  approach,  so  they  might  not 
meddle  with  any  thing  consecrated  to  him,  in  a  state  of 
legal  impurity.  All  great  persons  are  to  be  approached 
with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  especially  when  any  are  in- 
vited to  their  table ;  otherwise  they  might  fall  into  con- 
tempt; and  therefore,  much  more  was  this  reverence  to  be 
shewn  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  they  might  entertain  high 
apprehensions  of  him,  by  abstaining  from  all  things  be- 
longing to  him,  when  they  were  under  any  pollution. 

In  those  things  which  they  hallow  unto  me.]  Which  the 
children  of  Israel  devoted  unto  God ;  for  so  the  foregoing 
words  and  the  next  verse  explain  it. 

I  am  the  Lord.]  The  greatest  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  my 
majesty. 

Ver.  3.  Say  unto  them,  Whosoever  he  be  of  your  seed.] 
Of  the  priests. 

Among  your  generations.]  In  succeeding  times. 

That  goeth  unto  the  holy  things.]  To  eat  of  them ;  as  ap- 
pears from  ver.  4.  6. 12. 

Which  the  children  of  Israel  hallow  unto  the  Lord.] 
Offer  to  him  at  his  altar. 

Having  his  uncleanness  upon  him.]  For  which  they  were 
to  separate  themselves,  (ver.  2.) 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my  presence.]  Thrust  out 
of  the  priest's  office,  no  more  to  minister  at  the  altar ;  and 
then  it  was  the  act  of  a  judge :  or  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
the  living ;  which  was  done  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

lam  the  Lord.]  Who  will  vindicate  my  own  honour. 

Ver.  4.  What  man  soever  of  the  seed  of  Aaron.]  These 
words,  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  include  his  daughters  as  well 
as  his  sons,  who  might  eat  of  some  holy  things,  (Numb,  xviii. 
11. 1!).)  but  not  in  their  uncleanness. 

Is  a  leper,  or  hath  a  running  issue.]  There  are  eleven 
fountains  of  uncleanness  (as  the  Hebrews  speak),  two  of 
which  are  these  here  mentioned ;  as  appears  from  chap, 
xiii.  3.  XV.  2. 

He  shall  not  eat  of  the  lioly  things  until  he  be  clean.]  See 
chap.  xiv.  2.  xv.  13. 

And  whoso  toucheth  any  thing  that  is  unclean  by  the  dead, 
or  a  man  whose  seed  goeth  from  him.]  These  were  two  other 
fountains  of  uncleanness,  (chap.  xi.  31,  32,  &c.  xv.  16.) 

Ver.  5.  Or  whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping  thing,  where- 
by he  may  be  made  unclean.]  See  chap.  xi.  24,  &c. 

Or  a  man  of  whom  he  may  take  uncleanness.]  See  chap. 
XV.  7. 

Whatsoever  uncleanness  he  hath.]  Suppose  the  leprosy, 
(chap.  xiii.  45.)  These  are  two  such  fountains  of  unclean- 
ness as  the  former. 


Ver.  6.  The  sotd  which  hath  vouched  any  such  shall  be  un- 
clean until  the  even,  and  shall  not  eat,  &c.]  So  the  law  was 
in  the  forenamed  cases;  as  appears  by  the  places  above- 
mentioned. 

Ver.  7.  And  wlien  the  sun  is  down  he  shall  be  clean.] 
Having  washed  his  flesh  with  water. 

And  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy  things;  because  it  is 
his  food.]  God  was  so  gracious,  as  not  to  keep  a  priest  any 
longer  in  a  state  wherein  he  .should  want  his  necessary  or 
comfortable  sustenance. 

Ver.  8.  That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with  beasts, 
he  shall  not  eat,  to  defile  himself  tJierewith.]  This  was  for- 
bidden before  to  all  the  Israelites,  (chap.  xxii.  15.)  but 
made  a  priest  no  longer  unclean  than  an  ordinary  man,  be- 
cause of  the  foregoing  reason. 

/  am  the  Lord.]  Who  will  have  my  ministers  pure  from 
all  such  pollutions.  The  remainder  of  which  were,  the 
uncleanness  of  the  water  of  separation,  as  Maimonides 
speaks,  chap.  xix.  21.  and  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  expia- 
tion, chap.  xvi.  28.  and  of  a  menstruous  woman,  chap.  xv. 
9.  Eind  of  a  woman  in  child-bed,  chap.  xii.  2.  But  nothing 
made  men  so  unclean  as  the  dead  body  of  a  man;  which 
defiled,  not  only  him  that  touched  it,  for  seven  days,  but  all 
that  came  into  the  house,  and  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
house  where  he  died,  (Numb.  xix.  11.  14.)  which  was  the 
reason  of  the  foregoing  law,  that  the  high-priest  should  not 
go  in  to  the  dead  body  of  his  father  or  mother;  nor  any 
inferior  priest  be  defiled  for  any,  but  their  near  relations, 
(chap.  xxi.  1,  2.  11.) 

Ver.  9.  They  shall  therefore  keep  mine  ordinance.]  Ob- 
serve this  constitution;  because  I,  who  am  their  Lord, 
make  it. 

Lest  they  bear  sin  for  it.]  Be  punished  if  they  break  it. 

And  die  therefore.]  As  Nadab  and  Abihu  did ;  who  pre- 
sumed to  break  another  law  about  holy  things. 

If  they  profane  it.]  By  eating  of  the  holy  things  in  their 
uncleanness. 

I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.]  Separate  them  to  my  ser- 
vice; and  by  such  constitutions  teach  them  carefully  to 
avoid  all  pollutions. 

Ver.  10.  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy  thing,] 
The  holy  thing  here  mentioned  is  that  beforenamed ;  (chap. 
X.  14.)  and  by  a  stranger  he  doth  not  mean  one  of  another 
nation,  but  one  that  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  or  is  not 
one  of  his  family ;  for  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  nechar, 
which  properly  signifies  such  a  stranger  as  is  not  an  Is- 
raelite, but  zar,  which  signifies  any  one  to  whom  a  thing 
doth  not  belong ;  as  holy  things  did  not  to  those  who  were 
not  at  least  part  of  the  priest's  family,  though  not  of  his 
race.  For,  that  such  might  eat  of  them  who  were  not  of 
their  race,  provided  they  belonged  to  them  as  a  part  of 
their  family,  appears  from  the  next  verse. 

A  sojourner  of  the  priest.]  Who  boards  with  him  (as  we 
now  speak),  or  dwells  in  a  part  of  his  house  (as  some 
understand  it),  but  hath  a  distinct  family. 

Or  a  hired  seivant.]  Such  were  those  who  served  by  the 
day,  (chap.  xix.  13.)  or  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that 
might  dispose  of  themselves  as  they  pleased. 

Sfiall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing.]  None  of  these  might  eat 
of  the  priest's  portion,  (chap.  x.  14.  Numb,  xviii.  11.)  be- 
cause they  were  not  members  of  his  family. 

Ver,  11.  But  if  tlie  priest  buy  any  soul  (i.  e.  person)  with 
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his  money.]  There  were  those  of  their  own  nation,  who,  by 
their  poverty,  were  compelled  to  sell  themselves,  or  their 
children,  (chap.  xxv.  39.)  and  others  they  bought  of  other 
nations,  (ver.  44,  45,  &c.)  who,  becoming  proselytes  to  the 
Jews'  religion,  were  permitted  to  eat  of  the  priest's  meat, 
because  they  became  part  of  his  family. 

And  he  that  is  born  in  his  house,  &c.]  They  that  were 
born  of  such  purchased  servants  were  their  master's  goods, 
and  such  a  part  of  their  family,  that  they  left  them  to  their 
children  who  succeeded  them;  and,  therefore,  they  also 
were  allowed  to  ea*  of  the  meat  of  the  priest. 

Ver.  12.  If  a  priest's  daughter  also  be  married  unto  a 
stranger. ']  Unto  one  that  is  not  of  the  family  of  the  priests. 

She  may  not  eat  of  an  offering  of  the  holy  things.]  She 
lost  her  right  to  eat  of  those  holy  things,  which  she  did 
partake  of  while  she  remained  a  part  of  her  father's  family; 
for  that  entitled  persons  to  this  privilege ;  insomuch,  that  a 
priest  taking  a  wife  out  of  another  family,  she  might  eat  of 
them,  because  she  was  one  with  him,  and  therefore  had 
more  right  than  a  servant.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  a 
priest's  daughter,  married  to  a  stranger,  might  not  eat  of 
them,  because  she  was  gone  out  of  his  into  another  fa- 
mily. 

Ver.  13.  But  if  the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow,  or 
divorced,  and  have  no  child.]  If  she  had  any  children,  they 
and  she  made  another  family ;  and  they  being  begotten  by 
a  father  who  was  not  a  priest,  had  no  right  to  eat  of  the 
priest's  meat.  But  if  she  was  left  without  children,  then 
she  was  accounted  still  one  of  her  father's  family,  provided 
she  returned  (as  it  follows)  to  live  with  him. 

And  is  returned  to  her  father's  hotise,  as  in  her  youth.] 
To  be  a  part  of  his  family,  as  she  was  before  she  married, 
(chap.  X.  14.) 

She  shall  eat  of  her  father's  meat.]  Have  the  same  privi- 
lege she  had  when  she  was  a  virgin. 

But  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof]  This  seems,  as  I 
said,  particularly  to  relate  unto  her  children,  if  she  had  any ; 
who,  being  begotten  by  one  of  another  family,  were  looked 
upon  as  strangers.    (See  ver.  10.) 

Ver.  14.  And  if  a  man.]  Who  hath  no  right  to  them. 

Eat  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly.]  Not  knowing  it  to  be 
a  holy  thing. 

Then  he  shall  put  the  fifth  part  thereof  unto  it.]  Besides 
his  sacrifice  which  he  was  bound  to  offer  for  his  trespass. 
(See  ver.  15.) 

And  shall  give  it  unto  the  priest,  with  tlie  holy  thing.]  He 
could  not  give  the  priest  the  holy  thing  which  he  had  eaten ; 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  he  should  make  satisfaction  to  the. 
priest  for  the  damage  done  to  him,  by  paying  him  the  true 
worth  of  the  thing,  and  the  fifth  part  more  of  its  value. 
(See  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  15.  And  they  slutll  not  profane  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  unto  the  Lord.]  This 
seems  to  refer  to  the  persons  belorenamed,  none  of  which 
should  presume  to  profane  sacred  things,  by  eating  them 
when  they  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  priests  seem  also 
to  be  concerned  in  it,  who  were  not  to  suffer  them  to  eat 
such  holy  things ;  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  Or,  if  it 
entirely  relate  to  the  priests,  the  meaning  is,  they  should 
not  profane  holy  things,  by  eating  them  in  their  unclean- 
ness,  (ver.  9.)  And  one  reason  was,  because  the  children 
of  Israel,  whose  ofi°eTiugs  these  were,  might  be  discouraged 


from  bringing  them  to  the  Lord,  when  they  saw  them  so 
profaned. 

Ver.  16.  Or  suffer  them.]  i.  e.  The  people. 

To  bear  the  iniquity  of  trespass,  &c.]  "To  fall  under  the 
punishment  which  God  will  inflict  for  their  trespass,  in  eat- 
ing things  which  do  not  appertain  to  them.  The  marginal 
translation  refers  this  also  wholly  to  the  priests,  in  this 
manner.  Or  lade  themselves  with  the  iniquity  of  trespass  in 
their  eating  holy  things ;  viz.  in  their  uncleanness,  and  with 
such  persons  (it  may  be  added)  as  ought  not  to  eat  of 
them. 

For  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.]  These  words  seem  to 
justify  this  last  interpretation:  (see  ver.  9.) 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  The 
following  laws,  no  doubt,  were  delivered  at  the  same  time 
with  the  former;  because  they  still  concern  the  same  matter. 

Ver.  18.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  unto  all 
the  children  of  Israel.]  For  they  were  all  concerned  in  the 
perfection  of  the  sacrifices,  as  they  were  in  the  perfection 
of  the  priests  that  offered  them :  (see  chap.  xxi.  24.) 

And  say  unto  them.  Whosoever  he  be.]  The  Hebrew  doc- 
tors say,  that  the  phrase  isch,  isch  (man,  man,  i.  e.  any 
man),  is  here  used,  as  it  was  chap,  xviii.  6.  to  shew  that 
gentiles  are  comprehended  under  this  law  as  well  as  Jews; 
as  Mr.  Selden  observes  out  of  the  Gemara  Babylon.  Tit. 
Cholin.  (See  lib.  iii.de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  4.  p.  289.) 

Of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel.]  They 
understand  by  strangers  in  Israel,  such  as  they  called  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate;  who  were  not  circumcised,  but  had  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  takes  perfect  proselytes  to 
be  here  meant  (whom  they  called  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness), yet  not  excluding  the  other. 

That  will  offer  his  oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and  for  all 
his  free-will-offerings.]  See  chap.vii.  16. 

Which  they  will  offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt-offering.] 
If  a  gentile  brought  a  peace-offering  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
offered  as  a  burnt-offering;  and  no  meat-offering  was  per- 
mitted to  be  offered  with  it,  as  Maimonides  observes :  (see 
Selden  in  the  place  beforenamed,  and  ver.  25.  of  this  chap- 
ter.) And  Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  a  large  account  of  it  in  his 
Temple  Service,  chap.  8.  sect.  4. 

Ver.  19.  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will.]  So  these  words 
are  commonly  understood ;  that  the  sacrifices,  both  of  Jew 
and  gentile,  should  be  spontaneous,  as  well  as  without 
blemish:  though  they  will  bear  another  sense,  as  I  ob- 
served, chap.  i.  ver.  3. 

A  male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  sheep, 
and  of  the  goats.]  See  chap.  i.  ver.  3. 10.  All  burnt-offer- 
ings were  to  be  males;  though  peace-offerings  might  be 
females,  (chap.  iii.  1.  6.)  and  so  might  sin-offerings  also, 
(chap.  iv.  32.)  but  all  without  blemish.  For,  as  God  ac- 
cepted only  some  kind  of  creatures  (viz.  beeves,  sheep, 
and  goats,  and  no  other  of  the  herd),  so  he  would  have  a 
choice  to  be  made  out  of  them,  of  the  very  best;  as  had 
been  often  before  directed. 

Ver.  20.  But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye 
not  offer.]  This  general  rule  is  here  repeated,  because  he 
is  going  to  specify  what  creatures  they  should  account  ble- 
mished. 

For  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.]  This  seems  to 
justify  the  exposition  which  I  said  might  be  given  of  that 
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phrase  in  the  foregoing  verse,  at  your  own  will;  or  for 
your  acceptation :  (sec  upon  chap.  i.  3.) 

Ver.  21.  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  of  peace-of- 
ferings unto  the  Lord.]  Which  were  either  to  obtain  bless- 
ings, or  to  give  thanks  for  them  when  they  were  obtained. 

To  accomplish  his  vow.]  It  was  usual  to  make  such  vows, 
for  procuring  from  God  what  they  desired,  when  they  under- 
took a  journey,  or  went  to  sea,  or  were  sick,  or  in  any 
danger,  &c.  an  example  of  which  we  have  in  Jonah  i.  16. 
where  we  read,  the  mariners  in  a  storm  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord,  and  made  vows;  i.  e.  they  vowed  a  sacrifice  to 
God  (for  they  could  not  sacrifice  on  ship-board),  when  he 
had  brought  them  to  a  safe  port.  And  so  Cicero  speaks  of 
certain  mariners,  who,  being  tossed  in  a  tempest,  vowed,  if 
they  gained  their  haven,  "  Ei  Deo,  qui  ibi  esset,  se  vitu- 
lum  immolaturos ;"  they  would  offer  a  calf  to  the  god  of 
that  place.  And  Homer,  in  like  manner,  brings  in  the 
mother  of  Telemachus,  vowing  perfect  hecatombs  unto  all 
the  gods,  if  she  might  obtain  her  desires,  (Odyss.  xvii. 
ver.  59.) 

Or  a  free-will-offering.]  This  also  was  a  peace-offering 
for  obtaining  blessings ;  not  when  they  were  in  distress,  I 
suppose,  but  in  general  to  procure  God's  favour  to  them 
and  theirs. 

Jn  beeves,  or  sheep.]  And  likewise  goats:  for  all  these 
were  allowed  in  peace-offerings,  (chap,  iii,  1.  6. 12.) 

It  shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted.]  That  was  accounted 
perfect  which  wanted  none  of  its  parts,  nor  had  any  defect 
in  any  of  them.  The  heathen  themselves  did  not  think  any 
other  would  be  accepted,  and  therefore  made  a  careful 
choice  of  their  sacrifices;  as  appears  by  those  words  of 
Virgil,  (lib.  iv.  ^neid.  ver.  57.) 

"  Mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 

Which  he  calls  elsewhere  eximii,  singled  out  as  most  excel- 
lent, (lib.  iv.  Georg.  ver.  550.) 

"  Quatuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros." 
And,  that  they  might  be  such,  there  was  pro6a?iovicfimar«m, 
proof  made  of  sacrifices,  as  Pliny  speaks,  lib.  viii.  cap. 
46.  where  he  saith,  such  as  were  lame,  or  had  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other,  were  rejected.  Which  probation  was 
to  be  made  by  those  that  brought  the  sacrifices ;  but  if  they 
did  not  do  their  duty,  the  priest  upon  examination  refused 
to  admit  them  to  be  ofiered. 

There  shall  be  no  blemish  therein.]  This  is  an  explication 
of  what  he  means  hy  perfect,  which  Solon  (who  seems  to 
have  taken  the  rites  of  religion  from  Moses)  called  'A^eX^; 
in  the  explication  of  which  word,  Hesychius,  after  severed 
other  expressions,  concludes  with  this,  6  fiirre  irXiovaZwv 
fiijTi  Siwv  t\  tov  (Tii'/iaToc,  which  neither  hath  any  part  more 
or  less  than  it  should  have.  Julius  Pollux  (who  reports  this 
of  Solon)  hath  a  great  number  of  other  words  to  express 
the  perfection  required  in  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  apnai 
arofia,  iXoicXTjpa,  vyii],  airtipa,  TTafifiiXii,  nprt/ueX^,  juij  KoXofia, 
jUijSt  ifiirripa,  firt^i  i]Kpt<i>Tr)piaiTfiiva,  jtrtSi  BicKTrpofa,  (lib.  i.  cap. 
1.)  some  of  which  are  of  the  same  signification,  and  serve 
only  to  shew  how  complete  their  sacrifices  were  to  be. 

Ver.  22.  Blind,  or  broken,  &c.]  In  this  and  the  following 
verses  he  mentions  twelve  blemishes,  which  render  any 
beast  unfit  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  first  is  blind,  under  which 
the  Hebrews  comprehend  that  Avhich  the  Latins  call  codes, 
a  beast  that  hath  but  one  eye. 


Or  broken.]  In  the  bones  of  the  thighs,  or  the  legs. 

Or  maimed.]  Most  take  it  for  that  which  the  Latins  call 
mutilum,  that  which  lacketh  any  part.  The  LXX.  took  it 
more  particularly  for  that  which  had  its  tongue  cut  out:  the 
Hebrew  doctors  for  that  whose  eye-brows  or  lips  were  slit, 
or  cut  ofi";  which  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  word  charuts 
than  the  Vulgar,  which  translates  it  only  a  scar. 

Or  having  a  wen.]  The  Hebrews  generally  understand 
by  the  word  jabbeleth,  that  which  the  Latins  call  verruca, 
a  wart,  or  hard  knob  rising  in  the  flesh;  which  is  better 
than  the  Vulgar,  who  translates  it  papulas,  which  properly 
signifies  pimples,  pushes,  or  wheals.  But  I  think  our  trans- 
lation cannot  be  mended  ;  a  wen  being  a  more  manifest  de- 
formity, and  more  common  in  beasts,  than  the  other. 

Or  scurvy.]  This  is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  ^lipa, 
the  itch. 

Or  scabbed.]  Some  take  this  word  to  signify  the  same 
with  the  Latin  impetigo,  i.  e.  a  ring-worm  or  tetter,  which 
spreads  in  the  skin  with  a  dry  scab ;  though  others  take  it 
for  that  which  they  call  porrigo,  for  which  I  know  no  Eng- 
lish word,  unless  it  be  the  mange.  The  Hebrew.?  take  it 
for  the  porrigo  ^gyptiaca,  as  Bochart  observes,  a  scabby 
disease  of  this  kind  frequent  among  the  Egyptians. 

Ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord.]  Not  so  much  as 
present  them  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Nor  make  an  offering  by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto 
the  Lord.]  Much  less  burn  them  upon  the  altar ;  for  the 
Lord  will  not  accept  such  sacrifices. 

Ver.  23.  Either  a  bullock  or  a  lamb,  that  hath  any  thing 
superfluous.]  This  word  we  had  before  (which  we  translate 
superfluous),  chap.  xxi.  18.  but  it  properly  signifies  tlie  in- 
equality and  disproportion  that  there  is  between  those 
parts  that  are  pairs,  as  the  eyes  or  legs ;  and  particularly 
when  one  of  them  exceeds  its  just  bigness,  e.v.  gr.  when 
one  leg  is  longer  than  it  should  be. 

Or  lacking  in  his  parts.]  This  word  signifies  just  the 
quite  contrary  to  the  other ;  when  one  part  is  less,  and  more 
contracted  than  it  should  be;  one  leg  supposed  shorter 
than  ordinary.  So  all  the  Hebrews  understand  these 
words,  particularly  Onkelos  and  Jonathan. 

That  mayest  thou  offer  for  a  free-will-offering.]  A  very 
learned  person  of  our  own  takes  these  words  for  an  excep- 
tion to  the  foregoing  general  rule;  that  such  defects  as  these 
two  should  not  hinder  the  acceptation  of  a  beast  for  a  free- 
will-offering, though  not  for  a  vow;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  is  the  most  plain  and  simple  sense.  But  the 
Jews,  as  he  observes,  particularly  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  ex- 
pound them  otherwise,  and  will  not  have  this  offering  to 
signify  the  sacrifice  of  such  things  at  the  altar,  but  the 
giving  them  to  the  priest  for  some  sacred  use ;  to  be  sold, 
for  instance,  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  for  which 
they  were  accepted.  (See  Dr.  Outram,  lib.  i.  de  Sacrificiis, 
cap.  9.  n.  2.) 

But  for  a  vow,  it  shall  not  be  accepted.]  Free-will-offer- 
ings were  much  different  from  vows,  there  being  no  obli- 
gation upon  them  to  offer  the  former,  as  there  was  to  offer 
the  latter  :  and  a  less  perfect  creature  would  be  accepted 
in  the  one  case,  though  not  in  the  other. 

Ver.  24.  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is 
bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut.]  That  is,  as  the  He- 
brews interpret  it  (and  so  do  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar), 
any  beast  whose  testicles  were  compressed  or  bruised,  &c. 
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for  these  four  ways  they  used  to  castrate  a  lamb  (for  in- 
stance) and  make  it  wether;  and  so  they  did  with  kids  and 
calves,  as  Bochart  observes  out  of  Aristotle  and  others,  in 
his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46. 

Neither  shall  you  make  any  offering  thereof  in  your  land.] 
The  word  offering  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  tins  passage 
may  be  thus  exactly  translated,  neither  in  your  land  shall 
ye  make,  or  do.  So  the  LXX, :  the  sense  of  which  the 
Vulgar  expresses  by  adding  the  word  this,  i.  e.  the  fore- 
b  named  castration,  either  by  compression  or  contusion,  or 
any  way ;  for  Josephus  saith,  it  was  unlawful  among  them 
to  geld  any  creature ;  which  was  prohibited  to  keep  them 
from  doing  so  with  men,  which  they  were  taught  to  be  abo- 
minable. And  these  words  suggested  as  much,  being  thus 
translated.  Neither  in  your  land  shall  it  be  done.  (See  Sel- 
den,  lib.  vii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  3.  p.  799.) 

Ver.  2o.  Neither  from  a  strangers  hand.]  By  bennechar, 
the  son  of  a  stranger  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  who  is  called 
(chap.  XXV.  47.)  a  stranger  and  sojourner  (viz.  a  gentile 
that  dwelt  among  them),  is  meant  a  pious  man  of  another 
nation,  who  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  abstained  from 
blood,  and  observed  the  rest  of  the  precepts  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  (as  they  called  them),  but  was  not  circumcised,  which 
would  have  obliged  him  to  the  whole  law  of  Moses.  Such 
persons,  being  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  were  permitted 
to  bring  him  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  his  altar.  (See  Gro- 
tius,  lib.  i.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  1.  sect.  16.  n.  3.) 

Shall  ye  offer  the  bread  of  your  God  from  any  of  these.] 
Some  have  taken  tliese  words,  as  if  no  sacrifice  was  to  be 
accepted  from  a  gentile,  but  only  money,  with  which  the 
priest  might  buy  a  sacrifice,  and  ofier  it  for  him.  But  this 
is  confuted  by  ver.  18.  and  here  it  is  evident,  he  only  for- 
bids them  to  accept  of  any  sacrifice  which  had  the  fore- 
named  blemishes  from  a  gentile,  who  might  think  them 
not  unacceptable,  because  the  gentiles  made  no  scruple  to 
ofiFer  such  as  these  last  mentioned  to  their  gods,  though  their 
laws,  in  some  places,  were  against  it.  The  bread  of  your 
God :  the  Hebrews  understand  hereby  to  be  meant,  only 
burnt-offerings:  which  Maimonides  saith,  were  accepted 
from  a  gentile,  even  burnt-oflerings  of  birds,  though  he  had 
not  yet  renounced  idolatry.  But  they  were  not  to  accept 
from  him  peace-offerings  or  meat-offerings,  or  sacrifices 
for  sins  of  ignorance,  (chap.  iv.  27.)  or  trespass-offerings, 
(mentioned  chap.  vi.  6.)  nor  was  a  burnt-offering  to  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  it  was  a  free-will-offering,  or  a  vow,  as  Mr. 
Selden  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  4.  But 
if  he  brought  such  spontaneous  offerings  as  had  the  fore- 
mentioned  blemishes,  the  priest  was  to  reject  them  (though 
the  gentile  might  say  they  were  such  as  had  been  accepted 
by  his  gods),  or  else  he  was  to  be  scourged.  So  this  law 
is  briefly  expounded  by  the  Jews,  when  they  reckon  it  up 
among  their  precepts,  that  a  defective  sacrifice  is  not  to  be 
accepted,  no,  not  from  the  hand  of  a  gentile;  as  he  observes 
in  the  same  book,  cap.  7.  where  he  discourses  at  large  on 
i  this  subject.   And  it  need  not  seem  strange  a  gentile  should 

I  bring  any  such  sacrifices  (when  their  laws,  as  I  observed 

I  before,  required  a  choice  to  be  made),  for  they  were  not  so 

j  carious  in  their  choice  as  the  Hebrews ;  but,  as  Tertullian 

upbraids  them,  sacrificed  enecta,  tabidosa,  et  scabiosa, 
(Apolog.  adv.  Gentes,  cap.  13.)  which  the  better  sort  of 
people,  perhaps,  did  not  offer,  but  the  vulgar  did:  and  the 
priests  made  no  scruple  to  accept  them. 


Because  their  corruption  is  in  them,  and  blemishes  be  in 
them.]  The  word  corruption  seems  particularly  to  relate 
unto  the  forementioned  castration,  for  it  signifies  such  a 
corruption  as  is  the  destruction  of  any  member.  See  Bo- 
chart in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.)  And  ble7n- 
ishes  relate  to  other  defects,  which  made  them  unaccept- 
able; twelve  of  which,  as  I  said,  are  here  mentioned ;  but 
the  Hebrews  look  upon  them  only  as  examples  and  speci- 
mens of  other  the  like  defects,  which  they  make  in  all  to  be 
fifty ;  as  I  observed  before  out  of  Selden,  (lib.  ii.  de  Suc- 
cess, ad  Pontific.  cap.  5.)  Maimonides  gives  us  a  catalogue 
of  them  in  his  treatise  of  Entrance  into  the  Sanctuary,  (cap. 
7.)  but  to  make  up  that  full  number,  he  is  constrained  to 
add  these  three,  which  have  no  example  among  the  twelve 
here  mentioned,  viz.  such  as  tremble  by  age,  or  by  some 
disease,  or  are  torn  by  wild  beasts. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  These 
laws  following  being  of  the  same  nature,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood delivered  at  the  same  time  with  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  a  bullock,  or  sheep,  or  goat  is  brought 
forth.]  These  were  the  only  beasts  that  were  allowed  to  be 
sacrificed,  (ver.  19.) 

Then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam  ;  and  from  the 
eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  far  an  offer- 
ing, &c.]  They  were  not  fit  for  food  when  they  were  not 
seven  days  old,  and  therefore  not  for  sacrifice  ;  which  was 
the  bread  or  food  of  God,  as  it  is  called  ver.  25.  but  this 
hath  been  sufficiently  explained  before,  Exod.  xxii.  30. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  since  observed  that  P.  Cunaeus 
hath  briefly  expressed  the  sense  of  Maimonides,  which  I 
there  represented,  (lib.  iii.  de  Republ.  Hebraeor.  cap.  5.) 
and  that  the  Gentiles  were  so  far  from  offering  creatures 
so  young,  that  they  thought  them  fittest  for  sacrifice  when 
they  were  two  years  old ;  as  appears  from  the  words  of 
Virgil  beforementioned, 

"  Mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 


Where  Servius  saith  that  bidentes  were  so  called,  because 
they  were  biennes,  two  years  of  age  ;  for  it  was  not  lawful 
to  sacrifice  those  that  were  younger,  nor  those  that  were 
older. 

Ver.  28.  And  whether  it  be  cow,  or  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill 
it  and  her  young  both  in  one  day.]  Lest  the  young  one, 
saith  Maimonides,  should  happen  to  be  killed  before  the 
dam ;  which  would  have  given  the  greatest  grief  to  her, 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  48.)  Any  thing  that  looked 
like  cruelty,  therefore,  was  by  this  law  banished  from  among 
them;  for  they  might  not  so  much  as  kill  both  the  young 
and  the  dam  on  the  same  day,  to  offer  them  to  God  him- 
self; of  which  he  is  here  speaking. 

Ver.  29.  And  when  ye  will  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
unto  the  Lord.]  He  had  mentioned  free-will-offerings  and 
vows  before,  (ver.  21.)  and  now  briefly  touches  upon  the 
third  sort  of  peace-offerings.  (See  chap.  vii.  15, 16.) 

Offer  it  at  your  own  will.]  Male  or  female;  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock,  (chap.  iii.  1. 7. 12.)  Or  the  meaning  may  be 
(as  hath  been  often  said),  he  shall  offer  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  be  accepted.  (See  chap.  i.  3.) 

Ver.  30.  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten,  &c.]  See 
chap.  vii.  15. 

Ver.  31.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  commandments,  and 
do  them,  &c.]  Because  he  had  said  before,  (ver.  30.)  and 
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now  repeats  it  ag;ain  in  the  conclusion  of  this  verse,  I  am 
the  Lord :  to  whom  they  owed  obedience ;  especially  when 
he  required  they  should  reverently  use  all  holy  things. 

Ver.  32.  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy  name.]  This 
may  refer  either  to  what  goes  before,  (that  they  should  not 
make  him  and  his  service  contemptible,  by  offering  such 
things  as  were  defective,  &c.)  or  be  taken  as  a  precept  by 
itself.  And  then  the  name  of  God  was  profaned  three  ways 
(as  Mr,  Seldcn  observes),  besides  the  most  grievous  of  all, 
by  blasphemy.  Either  when  a  man,  for  fear  of  death,  vio- 
lated the  Divine  law ;  or  when  he  contemptuously  and 
•wantonly  broke  any  precept ;  or  when  a  man  of  great  note, 
for  knowledge  and  piety,  gave  a  scandal  to  others  by  doing 
such  things,  as  were  not  perhaps  directly  against  the  law, 
yet  made  him  lose  all  his  authority.  (See  lib.  ii.  de  Jure 
Nat'et  Gent,  juxta  Disc.  Hebr.  cap.  10.) 

But  I  will  be  hallowed  among  the  children  of  Israel.} 
Either  by  the  observation  of  his  laws,  or  by  punishing 
those  who  transgressed  them  :  for  so  this  phrase  is  used, 
chap.  X.  3. 

I  am  the  iMrd  which  hallow  you.}  Have  separated  you 
to  myself,  as  a  special  people  from  all  others,  by  laws  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  and  more  excellent. 

Ver.  33.  That  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
be  your  God.}  And  moreover  distinguished  you  from  all 
others,  by  singular  benefits ;  particularly  by  delivering  you 
from  the  most  grievous  slavery,  that  I  might  make  you  a 
happy  people. 

I  am  the  Lord.}  "When  you  remember  my  benefits,  re- 
member I  am  your  sovereign,  who  expect  your  obedience. 


CHAP.  XXIIl. 

Ver.  1.  joLND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  All 
the  laws  in  this  chapter  were  delivered  at  one  time,  not 
long  after  the  former. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.}  Who  were 
highly  concerned  to  observe  all  the  solemnities  enjoined  in 
this  chapter,  in  such  a  manner  as  God  required. 

And  say  unto  them,  Concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord.}  It 
hath  been  anciently  observed,  that  ^iXloprot  ot  'S,vpot,  the 
Syrians  were  great  lovers  of  feasts.  Which  made  it  the 
more  reasonable  (if  they  were  so  in  Moses's  days),  that  the 
Israelites,  who  were  to  be  their  neighbours  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  should  have  so  many  feasts  appointed  them, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly;  all  in  honour  of  their  God. 
From  whence  they  are  called  feasts  of  the  Lord.  But  this 
word  moed,  which  we  translate  a  feast,  properly  signifies 
an  assembly.  And  so  Mr.  Thomdike  would  have  it  here 
translated;  because  the  name  of  feasts  is  proper  to  those 
solemnities  which  are  to  be  celebrated  with  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  whereas  under  this  general  word  moed  is  compre- 
hended the  day  ofatonement,  which  is  one  of  the  assemblies 
here  named,  (ver.  27.)  but  was  no  feast ;  being  to  be  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  humiliatiou  and  affliction  that 
could  be  expressed.  He  therefore  exactly  translates  these 
words  in  this  manner ;  The  assemblies  of  the  lA>rd  (for  the 
word  concerning  is  not  in  the  Hebrew)  which  ye  shall  pro- 
claim for  holy  convocations,  these  are  my  assemblies:  (see 
Religious  Assemblies,  chap,  ii.)  All  that  can  be  said  for 
our  translation  is,  th^t  the  day  of  atonement  being  a  day  of 


rest  from  all  labour,  it  may  g(»  under  the  name  o{&  feast,  in 
opposition  to  working-days. 

^Vhich  ye  shall  proclaim.}  Or  call  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  which  the  priests  were  to  blow  upon  these  days, 
(Numb.  X.  10.) 

To  be  holy  convocations.}  The  Hebrew  word  mikra, 
which  here  signifies  a  convocation,  signifies  also  reading, 
(Neh.  viii.  8.)  For  on  these  days  they  were  called  to  as- 
semble together  to  heartlie  law  read  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
offer  sacrifice,  and  make  their  prayers  to  God,  with  thanks- 
givings for  his  benefits. 

Even  these  are  my  feasts.}  Or  my  assemblies,  as  I  said  be- 
fore ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  sabbath,  then  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  day  of 
atonement,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  which  are  all  con- 
tained under  the  general  word  moed,  and  none  besides. 

Ver.  3.  Six  days  shall  work  be  done.}  They  were  allowed 
all  these  for  any  sort  of  business,  wherein  they  pleased  to 
employ  themselves. 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest.}  See  Exod. 
XX.  9,  10.  xxxi.  15.  This  was  the  greatest  of  all  solemni- 
ties appointed  for  assemblies,  returning  once  every  week ; 
and  therefore  is  set  in  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  distinguished,  (ver.  37, 38.)  And  accordingly 
in  the  next  verse,  having  here  mentioned  this  as  a  day  by  it- 
self, he  begins  to  reckon  the  feasts  or  assemblies  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  reason  why  this  day  was  made  a  sabbath  of  rest, 
was,  because  God  himself  then  rested  from  his  works.  In 
memory  of  which  they  were  to  keep  this  day  free  from  all 
labour,  that  the  belief  of  the  creation  of  the  world  might  be 
fixed  in  their  minds ;  or,  as  Maimonides  phrases  it,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  113.)  a  belief  that  nothing  is  toavous 
with  God.  Whence  that  saying  of  theirs  (mentioned  by 
Aben  Ezra),  "  whosoever  doth  any  work  upon  the  sabbath- 
day,  denies  the  work  of  the  creation." 

Ye  shall  do  no  work  therein.}  They  were  commanded  so 
to  rest  on  this  day  from  all  bodily  labour,  as  not  to  kindle 
a  fire,  to  dress  the  meat  they  ate  upon  it :  which  is  not  re- 
quired upon  any  other  day,  but  only  the  great  day  of  expia- 
tion, (ver.  28. 30.)  Concerning  these  two  days  alone  it  is 
said,  Thousluiltdo  no  work  uponit:  but  ofthe  days  of  other 
assemblies,  no  more  is  said  but  this.  Thou  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein,  (chap.  v.  7,  8,  &c.)  that  is,  only  such  work  as 
they  were  wont  to  put  their  slaves  to  do  was  prohibited. 
For  though  they  might  not  bake  nor  boil  their  meat  on  the 
sabbath-day,  (Exod.  xvi.  23.)  nor  on  the  day  of  expiation 
(ver.  28.  of  this  chapter);  yet  on  otlier  solemn  days  they 
mightmake  provision  for  their  tables,  Exod.  xii.  16.  where 
Aben  Ezra  notes,  "of  none  of  the  solemn  assemblies,  be- 
sides the  sabbath  and  the  day  of  atonement,  it  is  said 
no  manner  of  work :  only  of  the  Passover  he  saith  it,  and 
addeth  an  exception  of  the  meat  of  the  soul ;"  that  is,  what 
was  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  nature :  as  our  Mr. 
Thomdike  observes,  in  the  place  before  quoted. 

It  is  the  sabbath  ofthe  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings.}  To  be 
kept  holy  in  honour  of  the  Lord,  by  every  man,  whereso- 
ever he  dwelt :  for  they  had  synagogues  for  worship  in  all 
their  towns  ;  though  most  of  the  other  assemblies  could  be 
held  only  in  the  place  where  the  sanctuary,  and  afterwards 
the  temple  was ;  whither  all  their  males  went  up  thrice  a 
year  at  the  great  festivals.  Aben  Ezra  therefore  thus 
glosses  upon  these  words :  "  In  all  your  dwellings;  in  your 
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land,  and  out  of  your  land;  at  home,  and  upon  the  way  :" 
to  shew  that  the  command,  (Exod.  xxxv.  3.)  "  You  shall 
kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitation  on  the  sabbath- 
day,"  was  to  be  observed,  not  only  whilst  they  lived  upon 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  (when  God  gave  them  a  double 
portion  on  the  sixth  day,  that  they  might  prepare  it  against 
the  sabbath,  Exod.  xvi.  5.  29.)  but  in  all  places,  whereso- 
ever they  dwelt  afterwards. 

Ver.  4.  These  are  feasts  of  the  Lord.]  Now  follow  the 
solemn  assemblies  which  are  to  be  kept  by  this  ordinance 
of  mine ;  besides  that  of  the  seventh  day,  which  was  cele- 
brated from  the  beginning. 

This  looks  like  a  title  to  all  that  ensues. 

Even  for  holy  convocations.]  Solemn  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  called  together  to  celebrate  the  mercies  of 
God  with  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  public  rejoicings. 
Such  there  were  in  all  nations,  who  had  their  Ilavtiyvptig 
(as  the  Greeks  called  them),  general  assemblies  of  all  the 
country,  to  do  honour  to  their  gods.  As  in  Egypt,  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  59.  they  did  once  a  year 
vavnjvplZtiv  in  honour  of  Isis,  Mars,  and  Diana.  The  like 
was  in  other  nations,  as  every  body  knows. 

Dr.  Hammond  hath  observed  something  concerning  this 
phrase  holy  convocations,  upon  Matt.  xx.  not.  c. 

Which  ye  shall  proclaim  in  their  season.]  Or,  in  their  ap- 
pointed times :  which  here  follow. 

Ver.  5.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.]  See 
Exod.  xii.  18. 

At  even.]  See  Exod.  xii.  6. 

Is  the  Lord's  Passover.]  See  Exod.  xii.  27. 

Ver.  6.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  That  is,  then 
the  seven  days  of  eating  unleavened  bread  were  to  begin, 
(Exod.  xii.  1.5.) 

Seven  days  ye  must  eat  unleavened  bread.]  See  Exod.  xii. 
19,20. 

Ver.  7.  On  the  first  day  ye  sliall  have  a  holy  convoca- 
tion.] Exod.  xii.  16. 

Ye  sliall  do  no  servile  work  therein.]  Such  days  as  these 
were  not  observed  so  scrupulously  as  the  seventh  day  of 
every  week,  on  which  (as  I  observed  before)  they  might 
not  boil  nor  bake,  i.  e.  prepare  their  meat ;  which  on  this 
day  was  allowed,  as  appears  fr6ra  the  place  last  named  in 
Exodus.  Nor  might  they  stir  out  of  their  place,  i.  e.  take 
a  journey  on  the  sabbath,  (Exod.  xvi.  29.)  but  on  this  day 
they  might :  as  appears  from  Deut.  xvi.  7.  where,  having 
sacrificed  the  passover,  and  eaten  it  on  the  fourteenth  day 
at  even,  they  have  leave  given  them  to  go  home  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  For 
on  this  very  day,  betimes  in  the  morning,  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  travelled  from  Rameses  to  Succoth.  By  servile 
work  therefore  we  are  to  understand  their  ordinary  labours 
on  other  days,  from  which  both  they  and  their  servants 
were  to  abstain  on  this  day:  which  it  was  the  custom  of  all 
nations  to  forbear,  upon  such  great  solemnities,  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  (lib.  x.)  where  he  saith,  Kotvov  tovto  Koii  rC)v 
E,\\r]vii)v  Kol  Bapfiapwv  tort,  to  rac  ttpoirouac  fUT  aviaiwg 
fonram-iKTig  noiHa^af  This  is  common  both  to  Greeks  and 
barbarian.';,  to  keep  their  holy  days,  with  a  festival  remission 
of  their  labours. 

V  er.  8.  And  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  seven 
days  unto  the  Lord.]  These  were  not  merely  idle  times,  but 
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days  for  Divine  service ;  about  which  there  is  a  particular 
direction  given  afterward  (Numb,  xxviii.  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  twenty-fifth  verse),  where  the  sacrifices  for 
every  one  of  the  seven  days  are  prescribed.  And  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  particular  work  of  the  moral  ser- 
vice of  God  upon  these  days  (no  more  than  there  is  of  that 
sanctification  of  the  sabbath-day),  yet  the  Jews  were  not  so 
blind,  but  that  they  were  able  to  perceive  the  spiritual  ser- 
vice of  God,  by  prayers,  and  praises,  and  hearing  the  law, 
and  meditating  upon  God's  works,  was  required  on  these 
days,  especially  on  the  sabbath :  which  appears  from  Jo- 
sephus  and  Philo,  and  divers  others  of  their  later  writers. 

In  the  seventh  day  is  a  holy  convocation.]  Exod.  xii.  16. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.]  It  was  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  first  day  of  the  seven,  that  the  feasj  might 
conclude  as  it  began. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Though 
the  following  could  not  be  yet  practised;  yet  he  would 
have  them  take  a  particular  notice  of  it,  as  no  less  solemnly 
enjoined  than  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  10.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  They  being 
all  concerned  in  this  precept. 

And  say  unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I 
give  Unto  you.]  In  the  wilderness  they  sowed  no  corn,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  obliged  by  this  precept  till  they  came 
to  Canaan  :  nay,  till  they  had  driven  out  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, and  God  had  given  them  rest  in  the  land  of  promise, 
as  Moses  himself  seems  to  expound  it,  Deut.  xii.  10, 11. 

And  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof]  Begin  to  reap  it,  as 
it  is  explained,  Deut.  xvi.  9. 

Then  shall  ye  bring  a  sheaf]  Or  a  handful,  as  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  And  there  was  the  very 
same  custom  among  the  heathen,  to  bring  ^pajfia,  a,  hand- 
ful of  the  new  corn,  to  be  offered  to  their  gods  ;  as  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  saith  the  practice  was  among  the  Egyptians. 

Of  the  first-fruits.]  There  were  several  things  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  first-fruits,  which  are  com- 
manded to  be  offiered  unto  God,  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.)  The 
Greeks  have  accurately  distinguished  them  by  proper  and 
peculiar  names.  IlpojToroKa  were  the  first-born  of  men  or 
of  cattle,  mentioned  Exod.  xiii.  Then  ITjOajToyEvijjuaro  were 
the  first  corn  that  was  ripe,  or  the  first-fruit  of  trees,  which 
they  brought  from  the  field,  or  from  their  plantations,  be- 
fore they  ate  any  themselves.  And  then  'A7rapx"i  (which 
the  Hebrews  call  terumoth,  or  trumoth)  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  wine  and  oil,  (Numb,  xviii.  12.)  and>  the  first 
loaves  or  cakes  made  of  their  wheat,  mentioned  below,  ver. 
17.    (See  there.) 

Of  your  harvest.]  Of  barley-harvest,  which  began  at  the 
Passover,  when  they  offered  the  first-fruits  here  mentioned; 
as  wheat-harvest  began  at  Pentecost,  when  they  olFered 
the  first-fniits,  mentioned  ver.  17.  as  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles those  of  the  vine,  and  other  fruit-trees,  were  brought 
and  ofi'ered.  And  so  much  weight  was  laid  on  this,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  such  care  taken  of  their 
payment,  because  this  was  held  by  all  mankind  as  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  religion,  to  make  this  early  acknowledgment 
to  God  for  his  goodness ;  insomuch,  that  they  who  offered 
no  first-fruits  were  looked  upon  as  atheists.  So  Porphyry, 
lib.  iii.  TTtpl  'Attox^c,  sect.  78.  And,  indeed,  this  was  a 
practice  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  (Gen.  iv. 
3,  4.)    Aristotle  himself  testifies  as  much  when  he  saith 
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(lib.  viii.  ad  Nichomachum),  At  ap\a1ai  5n<rtai  koI  aivo^ot, 
&c.  Tlte  ancient  sacrifices  and  assemblies  were  after  the  car- 
rying 171  the  harvest,  when  they  offered  the  first-fruits,  ftaXttxra 
yap  iv  TovTot^  t<T\oXa^ov  roic  Kajpolc,  for  they  chiefly  relaxed 
themselves  at  those  seasons. 

Unto  the  priest.]  Who  offered  part  of  it  to  God,  and  had 
the  rest  himself.  For  thus  the  Jews  describe  the  gathering 
and  offering  of  them :  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover-week,  some  were  ordered  by  the  Sanhedrin 
to  take  sickles  and  baskets,  &c.  and  go  out  when  it  was 
dark  (having  a  great  company  with  them),  and  cut  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  which  they  brought  into  the  court  of  God's  house, 
and  parched  it,  (as  may  be  gathered  from  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Ihis  book,  ver.  14—16.)  and  having  ground  it,  they 
sifted  it  often  (no  less  than  thirteen  times),  till  it  was  very 
fine  flour.  After  which  they  took  out  a  tenth-deal  (an 
omer,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah),  and  brought  it 
to  the  priest,  who  took  out  a  handful,  and  put  it  on  the  altar 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  and  the  remainder  he  had  for 
himself.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Temple  Service,  chap, 
xiv.  sect.  2.  Dr.  Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  n.  6. 
and  J.  Wagenseil  upon  Sota,  cap.  2.  Annot.  11.) 

Ver.  11.  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord.] 
They  did  not  offer  the  com  green  in  the  ears  (as  I  observed 
in  the  foregoing  verse),  but  parched,  dried,  ground,  and 
searsed;  and  then  they  waved  a  tenth-deal  of  the  flour, 
which  came  from  the  sheaf,  as  a  present  to  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth. 

To  be  accepted  for  you.]  To  procure  God's  blessing 
upon  the  rest  of  the  harvest;  and  that  they  might  have 
liberty  to  use  the  com  it  produced:  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  do,  till  the  first-fruits  were  given  to  God. 

On  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall  wave  it.] 
We  are  not  to  understand  by  the  sabbath  the  seventh  day's 
rest,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  as  R.  Levi 
ben  Gersom  tells  (upon  the  fifth  of  Joshua),  but  the  day 
here  mentioned,  (ver.  7.)  which  was  a  kind  o( sabbath,  be- 
cause no  servile  work  might  be  done  therein.  And  there- 
fore this  morrow  after  the  sabbath  was  the  sixteenth  day 
of  Nisan,  or  the  next  day  to  the  first  of  unleavened  bread. 
So  the  LXX.  translate  it,  tjJ  liravpiov  rfjc  Trpamjc,  the  mor- 
row after  the  first :  and  Josephus  more  plainly,  tjJ  Sturtp^ 
Tuiv  at,v}ib)v  riixip(f,  &c.  on  the  second  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  &c.  (lib.  iii. 
Antiq.  cap.  10.)  This  was  the  first  of  the  fifty  days,  which 
they  reckoned  till  Pentecost,  (ch.  v.  15.)  and  was  the  day 
on  which  manna  ceased  when  they  came  into  Canaan,  be- 
cause then  they  ate  of  the  fruits  of  that  country,  (Josh.  v. 
10—12.)  And  indeed  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  (as  I  said 
before)  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  till  after  the  Pass- 
over; because  then  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  was  waved, 
which  consecrated  the  rest  of  the  corn.  And  so  God  con- 
tinued manna  to  them  till  they  had  other  food  to  eat. 
.  Ver.  12.  And  ye  shall  offer  tlutt  day,  when  ye  wave  the 
sheaf,  a  he-lamb  without  blemish,  &c.]  Though  this  day  was 
not  so  holy  as  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  yet  it  was 
a  part  of  the  festival,  and  was  called  moed  katon,  a  lesser 
solemnity ;  as  all  the  rest  of  the  days  were,  between  the 
first  and  the  seventh.  And  therefore  a  special  offering  is 
here  ordered  upon  this  day,  besides  the  daily  burnt-sacri- 
fice; and  besides  the  sacrifice  which  was  appointed  (ver. 
8.)  to  be  offered  upon  every  one  of  the  seven  days. 


Ver.  13.  And  the  meat-offermg  thereof  shall  be  two  tenth' 
deals  of  fine  flour ,  &c.]  I  observed  before  (upon  the  second 
chapter,  ver.  1.)  that  all  sorts  of  bread  might  be  offered  to 
God,  as  being  a  very  ancient  sacrifice,  and  commonly  used 
at  every  table;  for  which  reason  wine  also  is  here  ordered; 
but  it  was  to  be  simple  wine,  not  mixed,  as  was  the  hea- 
thenish custom.  Salt  also  was  added  (chap.  ii.  13.)  as 
common  at  all  tables;  but  no  honey,  nor  leaven,  which 
men's  superstition  had  introduced,  (and  therefore  expressly 
forbidden  in  that  place,  ver.  11.)  as  it  did  also  milk,  and 
herbs,  and  leaves  of  trees:  not  a  word  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But  here  it  is  observable,  that 
he  commands  two  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour  to  be  offered ; 
whereas  one  tenth  was  the  common  meat-offering,  (Exod. 
xxix.  40.)  Because,  as  one  of  them  was  a  necessary  at- 
tendant on  the  lamb,  (mentioned  before,  ver.  1 2.)  so  the 
other  was  in  honour  of  the  day,  which  was  a  lesser  kind  of 
festival. 

And  the  drink-offering  thereof  shall  be  of  wine,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  hin.]  Here  is  not  a  double  proportion  of  wine  or- 
dered, but  the  usual  quantity;  because,  perhaps,  this  was 
a  thanksgiving  only  for  their  com,  not  for  their  vintage, 
which  came  afterward. 

Ver.  14.  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched 
corn,  nor  green  ears,  until  tlie  self-same  day  that  ye  have 
brought  an  offering  to  your  God.]  It  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  reap,  and  therefore  not  to  eat  any  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  till  the  forenamed  first-fruits  were  offered,  as  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  Donor  of  them.  For  nothing  was 
more  just  and  equal,  all  men  thought,  than  to  give  some 
part  to  him,  who  gave  to  them  all  they  had ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  him  his  due  before  they  took  any  thing 
to  themselves.  The  Romans  in  this  expressed  the  sense 
of  all  mankind;  who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 
"  Ne  gustabant  quidem  novas  fruges,  aut  vina,  antequam 
sacerdotes  primitias  libassent,"  did  7iot  so  much  as  taste  of 
their  corn  or  wine,  till  t lie  priests  had  offered  the  first-fruits. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever,  &c.]  As  long  as  their  polity 
lasted. 

In  all  your  dwellings.]  Throughout  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan. 

Ver.  15.  And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath.]  From  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or 
the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread ;  which  was  the  mor- 
row after  the  sabbath,  (ver.  11.) 

Froin  the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offer- 
ing.] This  is  added  only  as  a  fuller  description  of  the 
time  from  which  they  were  to  count. 

Seven  sabbatlis  shall  be  complete.]  Seven  whole  weeks, 
reckoning  that  day  from  which  the  account  begun,  for  the 
first  day  of  the  first  of  those  weeks;  which  made  forty-nine 
days  in  all.  Maimonides  thinks  it  was  for  the  honour  of 
this  great  day  of  Pentecost,  that  they  were  to  count  the 
days  till  it  came;  just  as  a  man,  saith  he,  who  expects  his 
best  friend,  is  wont  to  tell  the  days  and  hours  till  he  arrive, 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  43.)  And  therefore  the  pre- 
sent Jews  begin  this  supputation  with  a  solemn  prayer, 
saying,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  thy  precepts,  and 
commandest  us  to  number  the  days  of  harvest:  and  this  is 
the  first  day."  And  thus  they  go  on  to  pray  till  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  add,  "  Now  there  is  one  week:"  and  so 
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proceed  in  the  same  prayers  to  the  evening  of  Pentecost. 
Which  feast  they  not  being  able  now  to  keep,  as  the  law 
appoints,  they  pray  to  God  every  day,  after  they  have  done 
counting,  that  he  would  restore  Jerusalem  and  the  temple; 
and  then  they  promise  to  do  all  that  is  here  prescribed. 
And  this  counting  in  some  places  is  performed  publicly  in 
their  synagogues;  yet  so  that  every  master  of  a  family 
is  bound  every  night  to  do  it  at  home :  (see  Buxtorf.  Synag. 
Judaica,  cap.  20.) 

Ver.  16.  Even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath 
shall  ye  number  ^ty  days.]  The  next  day  after  the  seventh 
sabbath  (or  week)  made  just  fifty  days:  from  which  this 
feast  was  called  Pentecost :  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
feast  of  weeks;  because  it  began  the  next  day  after  the 
seven  weeks  beforementioned,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 

And  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meat-offering  to  the  Lord.]  viz. 
Of  new  com  made  into  loaves,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse :  which  was  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest,  as  the 
place  beforementioned  tells  us,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 

This  day  the  Samaritans  take  to  have  been  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  after  the  very  letter  of  this  law ;  which  is  thus 
made  out  by  the  great  primate  of  Ireland:  Our  blessed 
Lord  being  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  whole 
sabbath  following  (which  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread)  he  rested  in  his  grave.  The  next  day  after  that 
sabbath,  the  sheaf,  or  omer,  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley- 
harvest  was  ofi"ered  to  the  Lord ;  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  became  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  From 
this  day  was  the  account  taken  of  the  seven  sabbaths,  or 
weeks:  and  upon  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  (that  is, 
upon  our  Lord's-day)  was  celebrated  the  feast  of  weeks, 
which  is  called  the  day  of  the  first-fruits,  (Numb,  xxviii. 
26.)  because  then  were  offered  the  first-fruits  of  their  second, 
or  wheat-harvest;  and  therefore  called  the  feast  of  harvest, 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16.)  because  then  was  the  principal  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  harvest  of  the  year.  Upon  which 
day  the  apostles,  having  themselves  received  the  first-fruits 
of  the  )Spm7,  begat  three  thousand  souls,  through  the  Word 
of  truth,  and  presented  them  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian 
church  unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb.  Now  the  matter 
being  so  ordered  by  God,  that  in  the  observation  of  the 
feast  of  weeks,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (the  Jewish 
sabbath)  was  purposely  passed  over,  and  that  great  so- 
lemnity kept  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  no  wonder  the 
Christian  church  hath  appropriated  that  day,  instead  of  the 
seventh,  for  the  service  of  God. 

Ver.  17.  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations.']  |These 
oblations  seem  to  have  been  ofliered  at  a  common  charge, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  which  is  the  reason  of  this 
phrase.  Out  of  your  habitations.  For  to  affirm,  as  some 
do,  that  two  loaves  were  to  be  brought  out  of  every  house, 
or,  at  least,  out  of  every  town,  is  absurd;  for  they  may  as 
well  say  seven  lambs  (as  it  follows)  which  were  oflTcred  with 
this  bread,  were  to  be  furnished  in  like  manner  out  of  every 
family  or  town. 

Two  wave-loaves  of  two  tenth-deals.]  A  double  propor- 
tion, as  before,  ver.  13.  which  was  presented  to  God,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world,  by  waving  them  to  all  quarters. 
Each  loaf  did  not  contain  two  tenth-deals,  but  there  was 
one  in  each  loaf. 

They  shall  be  of  fine  flour.]  Of  wheat. 

They  sliall  be  baken  with  leaven.]  And  therefore  were 


not  burnt  upon  the  altar,  (for  that  was  unlawful.  Lev.  ii. 
11, 12.)  but  wholly  given  to  the  priests.  Whence  it  was, 
as  the  Jews  observe,  that  the  bread  accompanying  their 
peace-oflferlngs  of  thanksgiving  was  leavened,  (chap.  vii. 
13.)  and  not  burnt  on  the  altar,  but  entirely  given  to  the 
priests,  the  servants  of  God,  who  attended  at  his  altar,  that 
they  might  feast  together  with  him. 

They  are  the  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord.]  Other  first-fruits 
are  mentioned,  ver.  10.  but  these  were  the  principal,  being 
the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest,  which,  with  all  the  rest,  are 
exactly  enumerated  by  Nehemiah,  chap.  x.  35 — 37.  And 
that  place  of  Pliny,  mentioned  ver.  14.  seems  to  prove,  that 
the  heathen  offered  both  the  first  of  their  fruits  before  they 
brought  them  out  of  their  fields  and  vineyards,  and  also 
the  first  of  what  was  made  of  them  after  they  were  brought 
home ;  which  they  did,  partly  out  of  gratitude  to  God,  to 
thank  him  for  making  the  year  fruitful,  and  partly  to  pray 
him  to  grant  fruitful  seasons  for  the  future. 

Ver.  18.  And  ye  shall  offer  with  the  bread  seven  lambs 
without  blemish,  &c.]  This  being  a  great  day,  and  burnt- 
offerings  being  the  noblest  sort  of  sacrifice,  purely  in  ho- 
nour of  God,  a  greater  number,  both  of  lambs  and  other 
creatures,  are  required  upon  this  solemnity. 

And  one  young  bullock,  and  tivo  rams.]  In  Numb,  xxviii. 
27.  it  is  said,  two  young  bullocks  and  one  ram,  besides  the 
seven  lambs.  Perhaps  they  were  left  to  their  liberty,  ei- 
ther to  bring  one  young  bullock  and  two  rams,  or  one  ram 
and  two  young  bullocks  ;  or  else  those  mentioned  in 
Numbers  were  distinct  sacrifices,  besides  those  here  men^ 
tioned :  and  so  Josephus  saith,  (lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10.) 
that  there  were  offered  upon  this  day  three  young  bullocks, 
two  rams  (it  should  be  three  rams),  and  fourteen  lambs; 
all  which  were  offered,  besides  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  of  every  day. 

They  shall  be  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord,  with  their 
meat-offering,  &c.]  There  being  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed for  the  great  solemnity  of  this  day,  he  mentions  the 
burnt-offering  in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal, and  offered  next  to  the  two  loaves. 

Ver.  19,  Then  shall  ye  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the  goats  for 
a  sin-offering.]  Next  followed  the  sin-offering,  which,  for  a 
particular  sin  of  the  congregation,  was  a  bullock,  (chap, 
xviii.  14.)  but  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  in  general,  only 
a  kid  of  the  goats :  for,  as  Maimonides  observes,  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  the  more  grievous  the  sin  was, 
the  viler  the  sacrifice,  there  being  no  greater  sin  than  idol- 
atry, nor  viler  sacrifice  than  a  she-goat ;  and  yet  this  was 
the  expiation  of  that  sin,  as  they  interpret  chap.  iv.  27, 
Numb.  XV.  17. 

And  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
offerings.]  Double  the  number  to  what  was  commonly 
ofl'ered  ;  for  this  being  a  high  day,  all  sorts  of  sacrifices 
(as  I^  said  before)  were  offered  (burnt-offerings,  sin-offer- 
ings, and  peace-offerings)  upon  it,  and  in  greater  propor- 
tions (except  the  sin-offering)  than  on  other  days.  And 
these  were  the  only  peace-offerings  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  offered  only  at  this  one  time  of  the  year,  and 
never  else. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  ivith  the  bi-ead  of 
the  first-fruits,  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.]  These 
sacrifices,  with  the  trespass-offering  for  a  leper,  (chap.  xiv. 
12,  2'1.)  were  the  only  offerings  that  were  waved  about 
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towards  all  the  comers  of  the  world.  So  Abarbinel  upon 
this  place :  "  The  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest, 
who  reached  them  out,  upward  and  downward,  this  way 
and  that  way,  towards  the  six  quarters  of  the  world,  to 
shew  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;" 
or,  as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  speaks,  "  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  providence  of  God  is  every  where,  above  and 
beneath,  in  every  corner  of  the  world." 

With  the  two  lambs.]  This  seems  to  signify  the  forenamed 
burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  were  thus  w  aved,  as  well  as 
these  peace-offerings  ;  that  is,  some  part  of  them  all,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest ;  for  the  priest  could  not  wave  the  whole 
body  of  them,  they  were  so  heavy. 

They  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest.]  Who  had 
not  only  the  breast  and  the  shoulder  (as  was  usual) ;  but 
all  the  flesh  of  these  peace-offerings  (their  blood  being 
sprinkled,  and  their  inwards  burnt)  was  given  unto  him,  to 
be  eaten  by  the  males  among  the  priests,  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary,  even  as  the  sin-offerings  were  :  for  these  peace- 
offerings  being  (as  I  before  noted)  the  only  peace-oflFerings 
of  the  whole  congregation,  were  reckoned  among  the  most 
holy  things ;  whereas  the  peace-offerings  of  private  men 
were  less  holy,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,  in  his  Temple 
Service,  chap.  viii.  sect.  4.  And  the  true  reason  why  the 
priest  had  all  the  flesh  of  these  sacrifices  was,  because  they 
being  for  the  whole  congregation,  the  offerers  were  too 
many,  to  have  any  portion  of  them  distributed  among  them. 

Ver.  21.  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  the  self-same  day.] 
Before  the  solemnities  began. 

That  it  may  be  a  holy  convocation  to  you.]  See  ver.  4. 
The  reason  of  this  holy  assembly  was,  partly  to  commemo- 
rate God's  great  goodness,  in  giving  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
(which  was  the  chief  end  of  God's  bringing  them  from 
thence,  as  Maimonides  speaks,  par.  iii.  More  Nevoch. 
cap.  43.)  and  partly  to  thank  him  for  giving  them  such  fair 
hopes  of  completing  their  harvest,  which  had  been  begun 
at  the  Passover. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.]  It  was  to  be  ob- 
served, as  the  first  and  the  last  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
(ver.  7,  8.)  with  such  a  rest,  as  made  it  little  different  from 
a  sabbath.  And  that  great  vision  (as  Maimonides  calls  it), 
at  the  giving  of  the  law,  lasting  but  one  day,  was  the  reason 
the  memory  of  it  was  celebrated  only  for  one  day  in  the 
year ;  whereas  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  lasted  seven 
days,  for  one  day  was  not  sufficient  to  make  them  sensible 
enough  of  the  affliction  they  endured  in  Egypt.  But,  per- 
haps, one  day  only  was  appointed  at  Pentecost  to  be  free 
from  all  servile  work,  because  of  the  great  business  of 
wheat-harvest,  which  was  then  coming  on,  and  could  not 
permit  them  to  be  so  much  at  leisure,  as  they  were  when 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  all  gathered.  Then  they  kept 
a  feast  seven  days,  (ver.  39.)  as  they  did  at  the  beginning 
of  barley-harvest,  when  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was 
held :  at  which  time  harvest  did  not  come  on  so  fast,  as  it 
did  at  Pentecost ;  for  the  first-fruits  then  were  of  green 
corn,  parched,  and  dried,  and  offered  to  God,  for  the  hope 
they  had  he  would  bring  the  rest  to  maturity. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
shalt  not  makeclean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  the  field,  &c.] 
This  precept  hath  been  sufficiently  explained  before,  (chap. 
xix.  9,  10.)  only  the  occasion  of  its  repetition  here  ought 


to  be  observed,  which  is  the  n>ention  of  harvest  and  first- 
fruits,  which,  in  gratitude,  they  then  offered  unto  God,  of 
whose  goodness  he  would  have  them  so  sensible,  as  not  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  poor ;  but  to  be  such  benefactors  to 
them,  that  they  might  still  receive  more  benefits  from  God. 

Ver.  213.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  These 
words  are  frequently  prefixed  to  a  new  matter,  though  de- 
livered at  the  same  time  with  what  went  before 

Ver.  24.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  hrael,  saying.]  Who 
(as  I  have  often  said)  were  all  concerned  to  take  notice  of 
such  precepts. 

In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
have  a  sabbath.]  Such  a  sabbath  as  those  mentioned,  ver. 
7,  8.  21.  on  which  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done,  as  it 
follows  in  the  next  verse :  for  the  seventh  month  was  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  ancient  computa- 
tion, and  continued  so  still  to  several  purposes ;  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  their  jubilee,  when  they  were  to  blow 
the  trumpet,  as  they  did  on  this  day,  which  was  the  chief 
new  moon  in  all  the  year,  and  the  more  illustrious,  because 
it  fell  in  the  time  when  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
gathered. 

A  memorial  of  blowing  with  trumpets.]  It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  of  what  this  blowing  of  trumpets  was  a  memorial. 
Maimonides,  in  the  place  aforenamed,  (More  Nevoch.  par. 
iii.  cap.  43.)  will  have  it  to  be  instituted  to  awaken  the 
people  out  of  sleep,  and  call  them  to  repentance ;  being  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  great  day  of  expiation,  which  fol- 
lowed nine  days  after.  This  he  explains  more  largely  in 
his  Jad  Chazakah,  in  the  treatise  of  Repentance,  (cap.  3.) 
where  he  saith,  "  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  at  this  time, 
did  in  effect  say.  Shake  oft'  your  drowsiness,  ye  that  sleep ; 
and,  being  awaked,  watch  to  your  duty.  Search  and  try 
your  ways-;  remember  your  Creator,  and  repent.  You, 
whom  the  vanity  of  the  times  hath  led  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  truth  ;  who  spend  your  days  wandering  after  empty 
things,  which  profit  nothing ;  bethink  yourselves,  and  take 
care  of  your  souls.  Let  every  one  forsake  his  evil  way, 
and  his  thoughts  which  are  not  good."  And  accordingly 
he  saith,  in  the  same  place,  "  the  Israelites  were  wont  to 
multiply  alms  and  good  works,  and  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  precepts  (as  his  phrase  is),  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  till  the  day  of  atonement,  more  diligently  than  at  any 
other  time  ;  rising  in  the  night  to  pray  in  their  synagogues 
till  break  of  day,"  &c.  But,  though  this  be  vciy  pious,  I 
see  no  ground  for  it ;  no  more  than  for  what  they  say  of 
commemorating  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  :  for  why  should 
not  blowing  of  trumpets  be  ordered  for  a  preparation  to 
other  solemn  days,  and  in  memory  of  other  deliverances, 
as  well  as  this  of  Isaac  ? 

It  seems  more  probable,  that  all  nations  making  great 
shouting,  rejoicing,  and  feasting  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  at  the  first  new  moon  (as  many  have  observed), 
hoping  the  rest  of  the  year,  by  this  means,  would  prove 
more  prosperous ;  God  was  pleased  to  ordain  this  great 
rejoicing  among  his  people,  in  honour  of  himself,  upon  the 
day  of  the  first  new  moon  (which  was  to  be  continued 
every  first  day  of  the  month),  that  he  might  preserve  them 
from  the  worship  of  the  moon,  and  make  them  sensible,  that 
he  alone  gave  the  good  years,  and  renewed  his  mercies 
daily,  from  month  to  month,  upon  them.  Bonfrcrius  ima- 
gines, that  God  put  an  honour  upon  this  month,  because 
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it  was  the  seventh:  that,  as  every  seventh  day  was  a  sab- 
bath, and  every  seventh  year  the  land  rested,  &c.  so  every 
seventh  month  of  every  year  should  be  a  kind  of  sabbatical 
month ;  there  being  more  feasts  in  this  month  than  in  any 
other  month  in  the  year. 

But  all  this  doth  not  explain  what  this  blowing  of  trum- 
pets was  a  memorial  of,  which  I  take  to  be  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  was  in  autumn ;  upon  which  account  it 
was,  that  they  anciently  began  their  year  at  this  time,  as 
the  eastern  people  do  at  this  day.  They  acknowledged 
also  God's  goodness,  in  blessing  all  the  year  past,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  which  they 
prayed  him  to  make  happy  to  them. 

They  began  to  blow  at  sun-rise,  and  continued  it  till 
sun-set.  He  that  sounded  the  trumpet  began  with  the 
usual  prayer.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with 
his  precepts,  &c.  subjoining  these  words.  Blessed  be  God, 
who  hath  hitherto  preserved  us  in  life,  and  brought  us  unto 
this  time.  When  all  was  ended,  the  people  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  15.) 
Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound:  they  shall 
walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  (See  Bux- 
torf.  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  24.) 

Such  blowing  with  trumpets  was  used  by  the  gentiles ; 
particularly  in  the  solemnities  they  observed  in  honour  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods :  one  whole  day  (which  was  the  se- 
cond) being  spent  in  blowing  of  trumpets,  as  Julian  tells 
us,  in  his  fifth  oration  upon  this  subject,  ti^'  e^^e  inpiaak- 
iriafib^  TTupaXafilidviTai,  p.  1G8. 

Ver.  25.  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  ivork  therein.^  It  was  a 
very  solemn  day,  like  the  day  of  Pentecost,  (ver.  21.)  and 
others  beforenoted,  on  which  they  might  only  make  provi- 
sion for  their  meals,  (Exod.  xii.  16.)  which  were  wont  to 
be  very  liberal  upon  this  day.  And,  among  other  dishes, 
they  serve  up  to  the  table  a  ram's  head,  in  memory  of  that 
ram  which  was  sacrificed  in  the  room  of  Isaac,  which  they 
fancy  was  upon  this  day. 

But  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.~\ 
About  which  directions  are  given  afterward,  (Numb.  xxix. 
2,  &c.)  For  it  was  not  to  be  a  day  of  rest  merely,  but  of 
religion; 

Ver.  2G.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.^  The 
following  precept  is  of  great  moment,  which  makes  this 
preface  to  be  set  before  it. 

Ver.  27.  Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  there 
shall  be  a  day  of  atonement.^  This  hath  been  explained, 
chap.  xvi.  29—31. 

It  shall  be  a  holy  convocation  to  you."]  On  which  they 
were  to  assemble,  to  humble  themselves  before  God ;  as  it 
here  follows. 

And  ye  s/uill  afflict  your  souls.]  See  chap.  xvi.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  the  Jews  fancy  this  solemn  day  of  fasting 
was  appointed,  partly  to  avert  those  diseases  which  were 
wont  to  be  rife  in  the  autumnal  season ;  and  this  day  chosen 
rather  than  any  other,  that  they  might  express  their  grief  at 
that  time,  when  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  was  committed. 

And  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  A  burnt- 
offering,  about  which  directions  are  given  in  Numb.  xxix.  8. 

Ver.  28.  And  ye  sluill  do  no  work  on  that  same  day.]  See 
vor.  3.  and  chap.  xvi.  31. 

For  it  is  a  day  of  atonement.]  Set  apart  wholly  for  this 
work;  which  is  at  large  described  in  chap.  xvi. 


To  make  an  atonement  for  you  before  the  Lord  your  God.] 
First  the  priest  made  an  atonement  for  himself  and  his 
family,  (chap.  xvi.  6,  &c.)  and  then  for  the  people,  and  for 
the  holy  place,  &c.  (ver.  1.5,  IG.  33.) 

Ver.  29.  For  whatsoever  soul  he  be  that  shtdlnot  be  afflicted 
on  that  day,  lie  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.]  Tlie 
affliction  here  spoken  of  consisted  chiefly  in  abstaining  from 
all  manner  of  food  (as  the  Jews  make  account)  from  one 
evening  to  the  next :  in  which  time,  if  any  n;  an  ate  to  satisfy 
his  appetite,  that  is,  above  the  quantity  of  a  date,  he  was 
in  danger  to  be  cut  off;  by  the  hand  of  God,  I  suppose :  so 
they  say,  in  Joma,  cap.  8.  n.  2.  Besides  which,  there  were 
four  other  mortifications ;  for  no  man  was  to  put  on  his 
shoes,  nor  anoint  himself,  nor  wash  his  face,  nor  enjoy  his 
wife.     (See  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  2G.) 

Ver.  30.  And  whatsoever  soul  he  be  that  doeth  any  work 
in  that  same  day,  the  same  soul  vnll  I  destroy  from  among 
his  people.]  The  two  great  things  required  on  this  day,  be- 
ing to  afflict  themselves,  and  to  rest  from  labour ;  they 
who  transgressed  either  of  these  commands,  are  threatened 
to  be  cut  ofl",  and  that  by  God  himself,  as  this  verse.teaches 
us  to  expound  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  31.  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work:  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever,  &c.]  This  is  repeated  again,  because  it 
was  a  thing  of  such  high  importance,  that  they  should 
wholly  attend  to  the  business  of  this  great  day,  which  was 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  repentance,  and  making  their 
peace  with  God.  And,  as  the  Jews  themselves  observe, 
there  was  no  man  so  good  but  he  had  olferided  in  some 
thing  or  other :  and  besides,  they  were  to  afflict  themselves 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 

Ver.  32.  It  sliall  be  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest.]  As  the 
weekly  sabbath  was,  (ver.  3.)  when  they  did  not  merely 
rest  from  labour,  but  employed  themselves  in  the  Divine 
service  ;  as  (ver.  8.)  I  observed  they  did  on  other  sabbaths 
of  lesser  strictness.  And  this  the  heathens  themselves 
could  discern,  that  the  design  of  their  festivals,  which 
were  days  of  ease  and  remission  of  labours,  was  tov  vovv 
(vrraytiv  airb  twv  av^pwiriKMv  a<r;^oAr)/xaTwv,  to  withdraw  tlw 
mind  from  human  employments,  tov  Se  ovTwg  Tpiirti  irpog  to 
^siov,  that  so  a  man  may  have  leisure  to  turn  his  mind  to- 
wards God;  which  is  a  most  Divine  saying  of  Strabo, 
which,  I  think,  I  have  noted  before,  but  cannot  be  too  oft 
repeated,  (lib.  x.  Geograph.  p.  467.) 

And  ye  sluill  afflict  your  souls  in  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  at  even.]  They  kept  the  high-priest  on  the  even  of 
the  day  of  expiation  from  eating  much,  because  it  would 
make  him  sleepy,  as  they  tell  us  in  Joma,  (cap.  1.  n.  4.) 
Where  our  learned  Sheringham  observes,  that  the  evening 
before  is  called  the  even  of  the  day  of  expiation,  because 
they  began  the  fast  before  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  so  that 
the  whole  evening  belonged  to  the  following  sabbath.  By 
which  these  two  places,  chap.  xvi.  29.  where  it  is  said  they 
shall  afflict  their  souls  on  the  tenth  day,  and  this  verse, 
which  saith  on  the  ni7ith  day,  which  seem  to  clash  one  with 
another,  may  be  easily  reconciled ;  for  they  began  to  af- 
flict themselves  in  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  day,  and 
ended  the  fast  in  the  conclusion  of  the  teiith.  (See  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  Quest.  4.  ad  Lev.) 

From  even  unto  evenshall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath.]  This 
justifies  what  was  just  now  said,  that  this  day  began  in  the 
even  of  the  ninth  day,  and  continued  till  the  even  of  the  tenth. 
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Your  sabbath.]  So  this  day  was  called,  because  no  man- 
ner of  work  might  be  done  on  this  day,  no  more  than  on 
the  seventh,  or  weekly  sabbath,  (ver.  31.)  And  so  it  is 
called  by  the  prophet,  Isa.  Iviii.  13. 

Ver.  33,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.']  The 
same  preface  is  prefixed  to  this,  as  to  the  rest,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  three  greatest  solemnities  appointed  by 
God  in  remembrance  of  his  benefits.     (See  ver.  Jft).) 

Ver.  34.  The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  slutll  be 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  for  seven  days  unto  the  Lord.]  It 
was  to  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  continue  seven  days, 
as  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  did.  The  design  of  this 
feast  is  thus  expressed  by  Maimonides,  who  compares  it 
with  the  Passover ;  which  served,  saith  he,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  43.)  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  the  mi- 
racles which  God  did  in  Egypt,  out  of  which  he  brought 
them  at  that  time ;  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  did  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  signs  and  wonders  he  did  in 
the  wilderness,  where  he  afibrded  them  his  Divine  protec- 
tion under  "a  glorious  cloud,  and  preserved  them  without 
any  houses,  both  in  the  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  sum- 
mer. In  short,  there  are  two  ends  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter of  the  institution  of  this  festival ;  one  to  give  thanks 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  then  gathered,  (ver. 
39.)  another,  and  the  principal,  in  a  grateful  remembrance 
that  they  dwelt  in  booths  forty  years,  and  were  brought 
into  better  habitations  when  they  came  to  Canaan,  (ver. 
42,43.) 

Ver.  35.  And  on  the  first  day  shall  be  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, &c.]  It  was  to  be  observed  as  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
(ver.  21.)  And  they  every  one  carried  in  their  hands  the 
bough  of  some  goodly  tree,  as  the  Hebrews  understand  the 
first  words  of  ver.  40.  Josephus,  describing  this  festivity, 
(lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10.)  mentions,  in  the  first  place,  boughs 
of  myrtle. 

Ver.  30.  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord.]  The  peculiar  sacrifices,  with  their 
meat-offerings,  which  were  to  be  offered  on  these  seven 
days,  are  distinctly  set  dovra  in  Numb.  xxix.  from  the 
thirteenth  verse  to  the  end,  where  it  will  be  most  proper  to 
consider  them. 

On  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  holy  convocation  unto  you.] 
See  ver.  4, 

And  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.] 
A  burnt- offering,  with  a  meat-offering  attending  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  in  Numb.  xxix.  36,  37. 

It  is  a  solemn  assembly.]  This  is  a  new  word,  which  is 
not  used  hitherto  concerning  any  of  the  feasts  here  men- 
tioned ;  signifying,  as  we  translate  it  in  the  margin,  a  day 
of  restraint,  or  rather,  a  closing,  or  concluding  day,  for 
then  the  solemnity  ended.  And  so  Theodoret,  ro  riXog 
rwv  iopruiv,  the  conclusion  of  the  feasts;  whence  the  last 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  is  also  called  by  this 
name  of  atzereth,  (Deut.  xvi.  8.)  And  so  is  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  (which  was  kept  in  the  end  of  seven  weeks) 
called,  by  Josephus,  by  the  same  name  of  asartha,  (lib. 
iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10.)  This,  therefore,  as  it  was  the  last,  so  it 
was  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  as  St.  John  calls  it,  chap, 
vii.  37.  On  which  day  they  read  the  last  section  of  the 
law,  and  so  concluded  the  reading  of  the  whole  five  books 
of  Moses.  And  thence  any  great  solemnity  is  called  by 
this  name  of  citzfreth,  (3  Kings  x.  20.  Joel  i.  14.)    This 


seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  bettSr  account  of  this  word,  than 
that  which  the  Jews  commonly  give,  who  render  it  a  day 
of  detention  ;  because,  saith  Abarbinel,  they  were  bound 
to  detain  the  feast  to  this  day  (whereas  no  other  feast  con- 
tinued more  than  seven  days),  staying  at  Jerusalem  till  it 
was  over ;  whence  this  day  seems  to  him  to  be  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  to  the  Pass- 
over; for  as  they  were  bound  to  count  seven  weeks  from 
tliat  time,  and  then  made  this  fiftieth  day  a  feast,  so  they 
are  here  commanded,  after  the  seven  day.s  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  to  stay  and  feast  one  day  more.     Others  of 
them,  as  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  say  this  was  as  if  a  man,  hav- 
ing been  entertained  by  his  friend  seven  days,  should,  to 
express  greater  kindness  to  him,  be  detained  one  day  more. 

And  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.]  But  spend  their 
time  in  feasting,  mirth,  and  rejoicing,  with  thankful  acknow- 
ledgments of  God's  benefits  to  them:  (see  ver.  7,  8.) 

Ver.  37.  These  are  the  feasts  (or  assemblies)  of  the  Lord, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations.]  This  was 
the  preface  to  them,  (ver.  4.)  and  now  is  the  conclusion,  to 
make  them  the  more  observed. 

To  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  and  a  sacrifice,  &c.]  These 
offerings  are  particularly  set  down  (as  hath  been  noted  all 
along)  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  chapters  of 
Numbers ;  and,  by  a  sacrifice,  seems  here  to  be  meant  a 
sin-offering ;  which  is  ordered,  throughout  those  two  chap- 
ters, together  with  burnt-offerings,  upon  all  these  festivals. 

Ver.  38.  Besides  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  Besides 
the  sacrifices  appointed  upon  air  the  sabbaths  in  the  year, 
which  were  not  to  be  omitted,  if  any  of  the  feasts  here  men- 
tioned fell  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 

uind  besides  your  gifts.]  Most  understand  by  gifts,  such 
presents  as  men  made  to  God,  beyond  their  first-fruits  and 
tenths ;  but  it  may  be  thought  only  a  general  word,  includ- 
ing the  two  particulars  which  follow,  vows  and  free-will- 
offerings. 

Ver.  39.  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  Sec]  Here  is 
no  new  injunction  in  this  verse,  but  only  an  enforcement  of 
what  was  said  before,  the  very  same  days  being  appointed 
to  be  observed  with  those  named,  ver.  24.  Therefore,  the 
Hebrew  particle  ak  should  not  have  been  translated  also, 
but  surely,  or  certainly,  or  truly,  as  we  translate  it  in  other 
places;  particularly  Gen.  xxix.  14.  "  Surely  thou  art  my 
bone  and  my  flesh."  Psal.  Ixxiii.  1.  "  Truly  God  is  good 
to  Israel."  Lam.  ii.  16.  "  Certainly  this  is  the  day  that 
we  looked  for." 

When  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land.]  These 
words  give  a  reason  of  the  repetition  of  the  command,  be- 
cause there  was  something  more  designed  in  this  festival 
than  merely  the  remembrance  of  their  condition  in  the 
wilderness;  which  was,  to  express  their  thankfulness  to 
God  for  their  desired  harvest,  which  they  had  now  gathered ; 
for  which  cause,  besides  the  seven  days  which  were  in  com- 
memoration of  their  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness, 
there  was  an  eighth  added,  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of 
receiving  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Ye  .^hall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days.]  This  %vas 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  lasted  all  these  seven  days. 

On  the  first  day  shall  be  a  sabbath.]  See  ver.  35. 

A7id  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  sabbath.]  In  the  ihstitu- 
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tion  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  said.  In  the 
seventh  day  is  a  holy  convocation,  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein ;  i.  e.  it  shall  be  a  sabbath ;  (ver.  8.)  but  here 
the  eighth  day  hath  that  honour  put  upon  it  (not  the  seventh), 
beino-  added  to  the  festival  for  a  peculiar  reason,  and  there- 
fore to  be  observed  in  a  very  solemn  manner ;  for  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  fell  in  the  time  of  vintage,  when  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were,  in  a  manner,  all  gathered,  (Deut.  xvi.  13.) 
from  whence  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  feast  of  in- 
gatherings, (Exod.  xxiii.  16.)  not  because  the  whole  feast 
was  celebrated  on  this  account,  but  because  a  principal 
part  of  it  was  kept  on  this  score ;  viz.  the  eighth  day,  as  the 
other  seven  days  were  in  memory  of  their  dwelling  in  tents. 
But,  that  the  eighth  day  had  no  relation  to  this  is  apparent; 
for  they  did  not  dwell  in  tabernacles  on  the  eighth  day  of 
this  feast,  but  only  on  the  seven  preceding ;  which  being 
ended,  they  returned  to  their  houses,  and  kept  this  day 
there  to  another  purpose,  here  named ;  for  so  it  is  expressly 
said,  ver,  42.  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days;  which 
being  over,  a  great  solemnity  continued  to  another  purpose, 
and  was  kept  after  another  manner,  not  in  booths,  but  in 
their  houses.  So  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par. 
iii.  cap.  43.)  "  That  we  go  from  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to 
another  solemnity,  on  the  eighth  day,  it  tends  to  make  our 
joys  perfect ;  which  could  not  be  done  in  tabernacles,  but 
in  large  and  spacious  houses  and  palaces ;"  where  they 
made  still  greater  feasts,  as  well  as  sung  the  praises  of  God 
at  the  temple,  with  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music ;  in 
which  service  some  say  those  three  Psalms  were  used, 
which  have  the  title  of  Alhagittith,  (viz.  Psal.  viii.  Ixxxi. 
and  Ixxxv.)  For  gath  signilies  a  wine-press,  and  therefore 
they  think  these  Psalms  were  sung  in  the  time  of  the  vint- 
age. Certain  it  is,  that  the  two  last  named  were  sung  at 
some  great  solemnity,  wherein  they  celebrated  God's  won- 
derful providence  over  them  :  and,  that  they  used  to  sing 
and  shout  at  their  vintage,  is  clear  from  Judges  ix.  27. 
Isai.  xvi.  9,  10.  Jer.  xlviii.  33.  Hosea  ii.  15.  which  the 
gentiles  imitated;  who,  when  they  pressed  their  grapes, sung 
a  song  to  Bacchus,  which  was  thence  called  iiriki'mo^,  the 
song  of  the  wine-press:  (see  Scaliger,  lib.  i.  Poet.  cap.  15.) 

Now  this  being  a  time  of  such  great  rejoicing,  in  both 
respects,  it  led  Plutarch  into  a  fancy,  that  the  Jews  cele- 
brated two  feasts  unto  Bacchus  at  this  time  ;  for  he  writes, 
in  his  Symposiacs,  (lib.  i.  prob.  3.)  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  vintage  the  Jews  spread  tables  furnished  with  all  man- 
ner of  fruit,  and  lived  in  tabernacles,  made  especially  of 
palms  and  ivy  wreathed  together,  and  called  the  day  which 
goes  before  the  feast,  the  day  of  tabernacles.  And  then,  a 
few  days  after,  saith  he,  they  kept  another  festivity ;  which 
openly  shews  it  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  for  they  car- 
ried boughs  of  palms  in  their  hands,  &c.  with  which  they 
went  into  the  temple ;  the  Levites  (who  he  fancies  were 
called  so  from  Euioc,  which  was  the  name  of  Bacchus)  go- 
ing before  with  instruments  of  music,  &c.  All  which  may 
very  well  incline  us  to  think,  that  the  gentiles  corrupted 
this  holy  festivity  (as  they  did  other  sacred  institutions), 
and  turned  it  into  the  profane  Bacchanalia ;  which  is  no 
improbable  conjecture  of  Jo.  Mich.  Dilherrus,  in  his  Dis- 
sert, de  Cacozel.  Gentil.  cap.  3. 

Ver.  40.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day.}  Then 
they  began  to  build  their  booths,  that  they  might  dwell  in 
them  the  rest  of  the  feast. 


Boughs  of  goodly  trees,  &c.]  Some  fancy,  that  this  is  not 
a  direction  for  the  building  of  booths  with  these  branches, 
but  for  the  carrying  them  in  their  hands,  as  Josephus  tells 
us,  lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10.  And  they  say  these  branches 
were  called  hosannas,  because  they  sung  those  words  of 
the  Psalmist  as  they  marched  along  with  these  boughs  in 
their  hands,  "  Save  now  [in  the  Hebrew  the  word  is  ho- 
san-na]  O  Lord:  O  Lord,  send  now  prosperity,"  Psal. 
cxviii.  25.  And  this  is  so  riveted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews,  that  Aben  Ezra  makes  it  the  opinion  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  to  hold  that  they  were  not  for  any  other  use.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  Nehem.  viii.  15.  that  they  cut  these  branches 
to  make  booths,  and  not  to  carry  in  their  hands;  though  it 
is  likely  that  this  might  also  be  thought  a  fitting  expres- 
sion of  joy  in  aftertimes,  especially  after  they  were  ex- 
pelled out  of  their  own  land.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that 
they  celebrated  this  festival  by  singing  of  hosannas,  among 
other  tokens  of  rejoicing,  praying  for  a  happy  new  year, 
whose  feast  went  a  little  before  on  the  first  of  this  month; 
whence  the  rabbins  call  this  feast  of  tabernacles  by  the 
name  of  hosanna,  and  the  last  day  of  it  they  call  hosanna 
tfibba.  And  they  repeat  this  often  in  their  prayers  at  that 
time,  as  they  tell  us  in  their  IfmAajjfm  (or  books  of  rituals), 
saying, 

"  For  thy  sake,  O  our  Creator,  hosanna. 
For  thy  sake,  O  our  Redeemer,  hosanna. 
For  thy  sake,  O  our  Seeker,  hosanna." 

As  if  they  beseeched  the  blessed  Trinity  to  save  them,  and 
send  help  to  them.  In  short,  they  call  the  prayers  they 
say  at  this  feast  by  the  name  of  hosannas,  as  Joh.  Mich. 
Dilherrus  hath  observed,  lib.  ii.  Electorum,  cap.  20. 

Boughs  ]  The  Hebrew  word  pri  signifies  fruit,  as  is 
noted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles;  from  whence  some  have 
gathered  that  they  were  to  be  the  boughs  of  fruit-bearing- 
trees  ;  nay,  the  Jews  fancy  they  were  to  be  boughs  with 
their  fruit,  as  well  as  leaves  on  them.  But  Buxtorf  made 
no  doubt  (in  his  sixteenth  chapter  of  Synag.  Judaica),  that 
the  word  is  rightly  translated  a  bough,  whether  without 
fruit  or  with  it;  though  in  later  editions  of  that  book  this 
passage  be  left  out. 

Goodly  trees.}  The  Hebrew  word  hadar  doth  not  merely 
signify  that  which  is  beautiful  and  goodly,  but  that  which  is 
large  and  well  spread;  as  is  observed  by  Hottinger,  in  his 
SmegmaOrientale,  lib.i.  cap. 7.  where  he  thinks  these  words 
may  be  thus  exactly  translated.  Take  to  you  the  boughs  of 
trees  with  broad  leaves,  such  as  the  branches  of  palm-trees ; 
so  that  hadar  is  a  general  word,  and  branches  of  palm-trees 
a  special  instance  of  a  tree  with  spacious  leaves,  which 
were  the  fittest  to  be  used,  because  they  were  best  able  to 
defend  them,  either  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain.  Maimo- 
nides takes  this  word  to  signify  the  boughs  of  a  particular 
tree,  which  he  will  have  to  be  a  citron :  and  the  Jews  are 
so  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that,  at  this  day,  they  fancy 
the  feast  cannot  be  celebrated  without  such  branches ;  and 
therefore  the  Jews  now  in  Germany  send  into  Spain,  and 
endeavour  to  get  one  every  year  with  the  pomecitrons  on  it ; 
and,  after  the  feast,  they  offer  the  citrons  to  their  friends 
as  a  great  present.  Hottinger  saith  he  had  one  presented 
to  him  at  Heidelberg,  that  very  year  he  wrote  his  book 
now  mentioned.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Temple  Ser- 
vice, chap.  6.  sect.  3.  and  Buxtorf.  Synag,  Jud.  cap.  21.) 
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Branches  of  palm-tree^.]  With  which  Judea  abounded, 
and  was  so  noted  for  them,  that  in  the  ancient  coins  a 
palm-tree  represented  that  country. 

And  the  boughs  of  thick  trees.']  Which  were  shady,  and 
afforded  a  good  shelter.  The  Jews  take  these  for  myrtles, 
which  have  very  thick  leaves  and  boughs,  close  one  to 
another,  though  the  leaves  be  small. 

And  willows  of  the  brook.]  If  this  translation  be  right,  it 
is  likely  they  served  only  to  twine  about  the  rest,  and  bind  ^ 
them  together:  and  therefore,  in  Neheraiah  viii.  15.  no 
mention  is  made  of  them ;  their  tabernacles  not  consisting 
of  such  boughs,  which  were  used  only  for  the  compacting 
and  tying  together  the  other. 

And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven 
days.]  Tliese  were  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (as  I  noted  before),  which  were  spent  in  feasting, 
and  other  tokens  of  joy,  with  thanks  to  God  for  his  great 
goodness,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  wilderness, 
where  they  had  no  fig-trees,  vines,  or  pomegranates,  into 
a  country  which  abounded  with  fruitful  trees  of  all  sorts ; 
which  was  the  reason,  Maimonides  thinks,  that  Moses  bids 
them  take  the  boughs  of  the  most  goodly  trees  wherewith 
to  build  their  booths,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  43.) 

But  of  all  the  joys  at  this  festival  none  was  comparable 
to  that  of  drawing  and  pouring  out  wafer;  concerning 
which  the  Talmudists  have  this  noted  saying,  "  He  that 
never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  drawing  water,  never  saw  re- 
joicing in  all  his  life."  The  manner  of  which  is  described 
out  of  the  Jewish  writers  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Temple 
Service,  chap.  16.  sect.  4.  And  our  blessed  Saviour  is 
thought  to  allude  to  it,  when,  in  the  last,  the  great  day  of 
this  feast,  he  cried,  saying,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink,  &c.  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water,"  John  vii.  37,  38.  But  I  have  not 
met  with  any  one  that  gives  a  tolerable  reason  of  this  cus- 
tom at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  which  I  take  to  have  been 
in  memory  of  that  water  which  followed  them  all  the  time 
they  were  in  the  wilderness,  without  which  they  had  pe- 
rished ;  and  in  thankfulness  to  God,  that  he  had  brought 
them  into  a  "  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills,"  as  well  as  into 
"  a  land  of  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates,"  &c.  as 
Moses  speaks,  Deut.  viii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  41.  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven 
days  in  the  year.]  He  repeats  it  again,  because  it  was  of 
very  great  importance  that  they  should  keep  in  mind  such 
a  singular  benefit  as  this,  of  their  preservation  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations.]  For  the 
end  mentioned  ver.  4:J. 

Ye  shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month.]  They  came  out 
of  Egypt  in  the  first  month,  and  then  began  to  dwell  in  ta- 
bernacles at  Succoth,  (Exod.  xii.  37.)  and,  from  that  place, 
were  conducted  ever  after  under  the  cloud,  (Exod.  xiii.  20, 
21.)  which  being  in  that  month  we  call  March,  some  may 
tliink  it  had  been  most  proper  to  have  kept  this  feast  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  and  not  in  September.  To  which  the  Jews 
answer,  that  in  March  summer  began,  when  it  was  usual 
for  people  to  dwell  in  booths,  as  more  refreshing  than 
houses :  so  that  if  they  had  kept  this  feast  then,  it  would 
not  have  been  known  that  they  dwelt  in  booths  by  a  singu- 
lar command  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  a  Divine  benefit ; 


but  men  would  have  thought  tiie  season  of  the  year  led  them 
to  it.  Therefore  God  appointed  it  in  the  seventh  month, 
which  is  a  time  of  cold  and  rain,  when  men  commonly  left 
their  tabernacles,  and  betook  themselves  to  (heir  houses ; 
that  it  might  appear  they  did  not  go  out  of  their  houses  into 
booths  for  their  own  pleasure,  or  from  common  custom,  but 
by  the  Divine  precept,  in  memory  of  a  marvellous  benefit : 
yet  the  fifteenth  day  of  tliis  month  was  appointed  for  the 
beginning  of  this  feast,  because  it  was  upon  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  that  they  marched  out  of  Egypt  to 
Succoth. 

Ver.  42.  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days.]  They  left 
their  houses  for  seven  days,  and  went  into  the  fields,  and 
pitched  their  tents  there,  or  on  tlieir  house-tops,  or  in  their 
court-yards ;  as  we  read  in  Nehem.  viii.  17. 

All  that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in  booths.]  Sick 
people  were  excepted  ;  and  the  rabbins  also  freed  women 
and  little  children  from  this  obligation.  If  the  rain  likewise 
proved  so  great  that  they  could  not  live  there  dry,  and  the 
cold  so  intense  that  it  endangered  their  healths,  they  might 
all  return  to  their  houses. 

Ver.  43.  That  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  bootlis.]  This  expresses 
the  end  and  intention  of  this  feast,  which  was,  to  preserve 
a  memory  in  future  ages  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  their 
forefathers,  in  aiFording  them  his  Divine  protection ;  which 
overshadowed  them,  and  was  a  covering  to  them  (when 
they  had  no  houses),  by  that  glorious  cloud  which  went  be- 
fore them  to  conduct  them.  For  all  the  forty  years  they 
were  in  the  wilderness,  it  overspread  them  like  a  taberna- 
cle, and  defended  them  from  the  injury  of  the  weather,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  all  their  enemies;  they  having  no  other 
shelter  in  that  desolate  place,  but  only  this :  and  conse- 
quently, this  feast  was  instituted  to  make  them  sensible  how 
very  happy  they  were  in  goodly  cities  and  fine  painted 
houses  (as  Maimonides  speaks  in  the  place  abovemen- 
tioned),  when  they  came  to  the  good  land  promised  to  their 
fathers,  who  wandered  in  a  howling  wilderness,  without 
atiy  certain  dwelling-place. 

And  another  feast  was  tacked  to  this,  on  the  eighth  day, 
on  purpose  to  make  them  more  sensible  of  the  happy  ex- 
change of  their  condition  from  a  wilderness  into  a  land  of 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  which  they  had  plentifully  gathered. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  upon 
Luke  iii.  21.  hath  another  reason  for  the  observation  of 
this  festival ;  for  which  I  can  see  no  ground,  and  therefore 
do  not  mention  it,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  works,  p.  477. 

IVhen  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  For  the 
very  first  place  where  they  rested,  after  their  first  day's 
march  out  of  Egypt,  was  called  Succoth,  (as  I  observed  be- 
fore), that  is,  tabernacles;  because  here  they  began  to  spread 
their  tents,  in  which  they  lived  ever  after,  for  forty  years. 
Nay,  in  the  very  land  of  Canaan  there  were  some  who  iire- 
ferred  tents  before  houses,  as  appears  by  that  phrase  we 
meet  with  so  often,  when  any  assembly  or  army  was  dis- 
solved. They  tvent  every  man  to  his  tent.  And,  indeed,  it 
Avas  the  most  ancient  way  of  living,  for  shepherds,  and 
such  as  feed  cattle,  (as  Moses  observes,  Gen.  iv.  20.)  and 
therefore  no  wonder  it  lasted  so  long  among  Uie  Israelites, 
who  originally  were  such  people. 

lam  the  Lord  your  God.]  Whose  commands  ought  U> 
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-be  observed,  and  whose  benefits  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Ver.  44.  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
the  feasts  of  the  Lord.}  So  he  was  commanded  to  do,  ver.  2. 
they  being  concerned,  as  much  as  Aaron  and  the  priests,  in 
keeping  these  holy  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ver.  1.  .ZX^TD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sayingj]  Di- 
rections having  been  given,  after  the  setting  up  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, for  the  several  sorts  of  sacrifices  that  were  to  be 
oflFered  there  (particularly  upon  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment) ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  having  been  consecrated, 
and  care  taken  that  none  of  their  posterity  should  minister 
before  God,  but  such  only  as  were  without  blemish;  nor 
any  other  sacrifices  be  oflTered  but  such  as  were  every  way 
perfect ;  and  only  such  feasts  observed  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  chapter :  he  proceeds  now  to  give  order  for 
the  daily  service  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  which  was  not 
yet  settled,  till  the  princes  had  all  made  their  offerings,  &c. 
(Numb.  vii.  1,  2,  &c.  viii.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring 
unto  thee.]  The  daily  sacrifices  were  to  be  maintained  at 
the  public  charge,  and  so  were  the  incense  and  the  lamps ; 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  to  speak  to  all  the  people,  in 
whose  name  the  priests  performed  all  these  things,  to  take 
care  they  should  be  furnished  with  them.  (See  Exod.  xxx. 
13,  &c.) 

Pure  oil-olive,  beaten,  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamps  to 
bum  continually.]  All  this  hath  been  explained,  Exod. 
xxvii.  20.  where  this  order  was  first  given,  and  now  is 
commEinded  to  be  put  in  execution.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  oil,  to  make  it  more  pure  and  free  from  all  dregs, 
passed  through  two  strainers  into  the  lamps ;  as  Fortunatus 
Scacchus  endeavours  to  make  out,  (Myrothec.  i.  Elaeo- 
chrys,  Sacr.  10.) 

Ver.  3.  Without  the  veil  of  the  testimony,  &c.]  This  is  a 
short  expression,  which,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  21.  is  delivered 
more  fully,  without  the  veil,  which  is  before  the  testimony, 
that  is,  before  the  ark. 

Shall  Aaron  order  it.]  He  or  his  sons,  as  it  is  explained 
in  Exod.  xxvii.  21. 

From  the  evening  unto  tlie  morning.]  The  Hebrew  word 
boker  properly  signifies,  that  part  of  the  morning  which  is 
from  break  of  day  till  sun-rise ;  and  the  other  word  arvaim, 
the  evening,  after  sun-set,  till  it  be  dark.  Therefore,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  late  at  night,  the  priests  were  to 
look  after  the  lamps. 

Before  the  Lord  continually.]  For  the  lamps  burnt  on 
one  side  of  the  sanctuary,  as  the  table  stood  on  the  other 
side  with  the  shew-bread  on  it ;  and  both  of  them  before 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  where  the 
Divine  Majesty  dwelt,  (Exod.  xxv.  30.  xxvi.  35.) 

//  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever.  Sac]  Exod.  xxvii.  21. 

Ver.  4.  He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candle- 
stick.] The  candlestick  was  made  oi pure  gold,{ExoA.  xxv. 
31.  xxxvii.  17.)  and  thence  seems  to  be  called  the  pure 
candlestick,  (Exod.  xxxi.  8.)  But  here  it  is  possible  Moses 
may  have  respect  to  the  making  it  clean  every  day,  before 
the  lamps  were  lighted. 

VOL.  I. 


Before  the  Lord  continually.]  See  Exod.  xxx.  7,  8. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shall  take  fine  flour.]  Of  the  best  wheat. 

And  bake  twelve  cakes.]  These  are  called  the  bread  of 
the  presence  (which  we  translate  shew-bread),  in  the  place 
now  named,  Exod.  xxv.  30.  where  see  what  I  have  noted. 
They  were  prepared  by  the  Levites,  (1  Chron.  ix.  32. 
xxiii.  29.)  and  were  in  number  twelve,  to  represent  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  as  continually  before  God,  i.  e. 
under  the  care  of  his  gracious  providence.  Nor  was  this 
number  diminished  after  the  apostacy  of  ten  tribes  from 
the  worship  of  God  at  the  tabernacle;  but  still  twelve  cakes 
were  set  before  the  Lord,  because  there  was  a  remnant  of 
true  Israelites  among  them,  (1  Kings  xxx.  18.)  and  this 
was  a  constant  testimony  against  those  apostates,  and 
served  to  turn  them  back  to  the  right  worship  of  God  at 
that  place ;  where  they  were  assured  they  and  their  sacri- 
fices would  be  acceptable,  and  no  where  else :  which  made 
Abijah  mention  this  to  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes,  among 
other  things  that  should  induce  them  to  repent  of  their  for- 
saking God  and  his  dwelling-place ;  where  he  tells  them, 
"  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  minister;  and  the  Levites 
wait  on  their  business :  and  they  bum  unto  the  Lord,  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  burnt- sacrifices  and  sweet  in- 
cense: the  shew-bread  also  .set  they  in  order  upon  the  pure 
table ;  and  the  candlestick  of  gold,  with  the  lamps  thereof, 
to  bum  every  evening,"  &c.  (See  2  Chron.  xiii.  9 — 11,  &c.) 

Two  tenth-deals  shall  be  in  one  cake.]  That  is,  two  omersf 
for  an  omer  was  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  (Exod.  xvi. 
36.)  Where  we  likewise  read,  ver.  22.  that  every  Israelite, 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  gathered  just  this  quan- 
tity against  every  sabbath.  On  which  day  these  cakes 
being  set  upon  God's  table,  (as  it  here  follows,  ver.  8.)  Dr. 
Lightfoot  thinks,  both  the  measure  and  the  time  were  de- 
signed to  put  the  Israelites  in  mind  of  their  sustenance  in 
the  wilderness, 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shall  set  them  in  two  rows,  &c.]  One 
upon  another,  as  the  Hebrew  writers  expound  it.  Who 
say  also,  that  they  were  set  length-wise  cross  over  the 
breadth  of  the  table ;  and  that  they  were  ten  hand-breadths 
long,  and  five  broad,  and  seven  fingers  thick.  (See  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  chap.  14.  sect.  5.) 

Upon  the  pure  table.]  It  was  called  pure,  because  it  was 
overlaid  with  pure  gold,  (Exod.  xxv.  24.)  and,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  kept  very  clean  and  bright. 

Before  the  Lord.]  Who  dwelt  in  the  most  holy  place,  be- 
fore which  the  bread  was  set. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shall  put  pure  frankincense.]  The  best 
that  could  be  got,  unmixed  with  any  thing  else.  And  there 
was  no  better  in  the  world  than  their  neighbouring  coun- 
tries afforded. 

Upon  each  row.]  On  the  top  of  each  row  of  cakes  there 
was  set  a  golden  dish,  with  a  handful  of  frankincense 
therein. 

That  it  may  be  on  the  bread.]  Or,  for  the  bread.  That  is, 
offered  unto  God,  instead  of  the  bread ;  which  was  to  be 
given  to  the  priests,  who  waited  on  him  at  his  table,  for 
their  portion. 

For  a  memorial.]  For  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  and 
of  his  sovereignty  over  them ;  and  to  beseech  him  to  be 
always  gracious  to  them ;  (see  chap.  ii.  ver.  2.)  and  to  re- 
present also  (as  Conradus  Pelllcanus  understands  it)  that 
God  was  ever  mindful  of  his  people,  and  had  a  great  love 
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to  them ;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and 
Mis  ears  open  to  their  prayers. 

**  "  Even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.]  The  frank- 
incense being  set  upon  the  bread,  they  seem  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  thing ;  part  of  which  was  to  be  offered  unto 
God,  and  the  rest  to  be  given  to  his  ministers.  Now,  in- 
stead of  the  bread,  which  was  the  principal,  the  frankin- 
cense was  burnt  every  week  unto  the  Lord,  when  the  bread 
was  eaten  by  the  priests.  Which  bread,  it  is  evident, 
(ver.  9.)  is  called  one  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire;  because  this  frankincense,  which  stood  upon  it  all 
the  week,  was  burnt,  as  an  oblation  to  him. 

Ver.  8.  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the 
Lord  continually.]  The  shew-bread  was  prepared  the  even- 
ing before ;  and  then,  on  the  sabbath,  four  priests  went  in 
to  fetch  away  the  old  loaves  and  frankincense  that  had 
stood  there  all  the  week  before;  and  other  four  followed 
after  them  to  carry  new  ones  and  frankincense  in  their 
stead  :  for  two  of  them  carried  the  two  rows  of  bread  (six 
cakes  a-piece),  and  the  other  two  carried  each  of  them  a 
golden  dish,  in  which  the  frankincense  was  set  upon  the 
bread.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple  Service,  chap. 
14.  sect.  5.) 

Being  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel.]  At  whose  charge 
they  were  provided,  though  prepared  by  the  Levites.  (See 
Nehem.  x.  32,  33.) 

By  an  everlasting  covenant.]  By  virtue  of  that  command 
(which  they  had  all  agreed  to  observe)  which  required  the 
shew-bread  to  be  set  before  the  Lord  alway,  (Exod.  xxiv.  3. 
XXV.  30.) 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'.]  Who,  as 

God's  servants,  ate  of  the  bread  which  came  from  his  table. 

And  tliey  slutll  eat  it  in  the  holy  place.]  For  the  most  holy 

things  could  be  eaten  no  where  else.  (See  chap.  iv.  26. 29.) 

For  it  is  most  holy  unto  him.]  See  chap.  ii.  of  this  book, 

ver.  3. 

Of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.]  It  need  not 
seem  strange  that  this  bread,  which  was  not  burnt  upon  the 
altar  as  meat-offerings  were,  should  be  reckoned  among 
the  offerings  made  by  fire;  for  as  the  altar  (where  those 
meat-offerings  were  burnt)  is  called  God's  table,  (Mai.  i. 
12.)  so  this  table,  where  the  shew-bread  stood,  was  really 
God's  altar :  insomuch  that  the  bread,  which  was  set  upon 
it  before  him,  was  looked  upon  as  offered  unto  him ;  and 
the  frankincense  set  upon  the  bread,  as  a  part  of  it,  being 
really  burnt,  it  may  be  called  an  offering  made  by  fire. 
Thus  the  gentiles  also,  as  an  excellent  person  of  our  own 
hath  observed,  thought  tables,  rightly  dedicated  unto  their 
gods,  to  supply  the  place  of  altars.  So  Macrobius  saith, 
(lib.  iii.  Saturnal.  cap.  11.)  it  evidently  appeared,  by  Papy- 
rian's  law,  that  ara  vicem  prcestare  posse  mensam  dicatam, 
a  table  consecrated  might  serve  instead  cf  an  altar.  Of 
which  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Populo- 
nia ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  because  al- 
tars and  tables,  eodem  die,  quo  cedes  ipste,  dedicari  solent, 
were  wont  to  be  dedicated  on  the  same  day  with  the  temples 
themselves.  From  whence  it  was  that  a  table,  hoc  ritu  dedi- 
cata,  dedicated  in  this  manner,  was  of  the  same  use  in  the 
temple  with  an  altar.  (See  Dr.  Outram  de  Sacriiiciis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  8.  n.  7.) 

By  a  perpetual  statute.]    As  long  as  these  sacrifices 
lasted. 


Ver.  10.  And  the  soti  of  an  Israelitish  ivoman,  whose  fa- 
therwas  an  Egyptian,  ivent  out  among  the  children  of  Israel.] 
In  the  Hebrew  the  words  run  thus ;  And  there  went  out  the 
son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  and  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  man,  in  the  midst  of  (or,  among)  the  children  of 
Israel:  which  last  words  signify,  that,  though  his  father  was 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  yet  he  was  become  a  proselyte  by 
religion :  and  was  one  of  those  (as  it  is  probable)  who 
went  along  with  the  Israelites  when  God  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xii.  38.)  So  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  inter- 
prets this  phrase,  among  tJie  children  of  Israel:  hence, 
saith  he,  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  righteousness. 
And  Aben  Ezra  to  the  same  purpose,  he  was  received  into 
the  number  of  the  Jews.  See  a  great  many  more  in  Mr. 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  1.  numb.  2.  where  he 
observes,  that  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews,  this 
man  was  the  son  of  him  whom  Moses  killed  in  Egypt, 
(Exod.  ii.  12.) 

And  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man  of  Israel 
strove  together  in  the  camp.]  When  God  was  delivering  the 
foregoing  laws  unto  Moses,  this  case  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened. And  the  Jews  say  the  controversy  between  these 
two  was  this :  the  former,  looking  upon  himself  as  having 
a  good  right  to  it  by  his  mother,  came  and  endeavoured  to 
set  up  a  tent  among  the  children  of  Dan,  in  that  place 
where  their  tribe  had  pitched  their  tents ;  which  was  op- 
posed by  one  of  that  tribe,  who  told  him,  the  right  of  his 
mother  would  do  him  no  service,  unless  his  father  had 
been  an  Israelite :  for  the  law  was,  (Numb.  ii.  2.)  that  every 
man  of  the  children  of  Israel  should  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house :  which 
law,  though  given  afterward,  yet  they  suppose  was  the 
rule  before ;  by  which  this  man  was  condemned,  by  those 
that  heard  the  cause,  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed.]  Sentence  being  given 
against  him,  he  uttered  blasphemous  words  against  God 
himself  (perhaps  renounced  the  Lord),  and  also  cursed 
those  judges  that  had  condemned  him. 

The  Jews  commonly  think,  that  this  blasphemy  was  his 
pronouncing  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  which  he  heard  at 
Mount  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  given.  But  this  is  a  mere 
fancy ;  for  there  were  some  reproachful  words  uttered 
against  God,  as  well  as  against  the  judges,  as  appears 
from  ver.  15.  And  they  themselves  acknowledge,  that  a 
proselyte  was  guilty  of  death,  whether  he  cursed  by  the 
proper  name  of  God,  or  any  other,  as  Mr.  Selden  shews, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Jure  N.  et  G.  cap.  12.)  Pellicanus  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  this  man  mocked  at  the  foregoing  laws,  which 
were  delivered  about  the  worship  of  God ;  and  contemned 
God  himself,  when  he  was  told  by  whose  authority  they 
were  enacted. 

And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses.]  If  the  occasion 
of  their  strife  was  such  as  the  Jews  imagine,  then  Mr. 
Selden  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  cause  had  been 
heard  and  judged  by  some  of  the  lesser  courts  established 
by  Jethro's  advice,  (Exod.  xviii.  21,  22.)  where  the  blas- 
phemy had  been  so  plainly  proved,  that  he  was  convicted 
of  it:  but  they,  doubting  about  the  punishment  of  so  high 
a  crime,  referred  the  consideration  of  that  to  Moses,  as  the 
supreme  judge. 

And  his  mother's  name  was  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of 
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JXbri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.]  I  see  no  reason  of  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  woman  from  whom  he  was  descended,  but 
that  all  might  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  history. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  put  him  in  ward.]  Committed  him  to 
prison,  that  he  might  be  secured  till  his  punishment  was 
declared. 

That  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  shewed  them.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are.  That  it  might  be  expounded  to  them 
(viz.  by  Moses),  according  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lord;  that 
is,  as  the  Lord  should  declare  to  him.  And  so  Onkelos 
renders  them.  Till  the  matter  was  expounded  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence  of  the  word  of  the  Lord.  For  it  is 
noted  here,  by  a  famous  commentator  among  the  Jews,  (as 
Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  beforementioned,  lib.  ii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  1.)  that  God  was  consulted  about  this  mat- 
ter, "  Because  they  did  not  know  whether  he  was  to  die 
for  this  crime;  or  whether  his  judgment  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  or  otherwise :"  whence  Jarchi 
says,  "  They  did  not  know  whether  he  was  guilty  of  death 
or  not."  And  so  Theodoret,  Q.  xxxiii.  in  Lev.  There 
was  no  law,  as  yet,  about  this  matter :  but  there  was  a 
plain  law,  that  whosoever  cursed  his  father  or  mother 
should  die,  (Exod.  xxi.  17.)  from  whence  they  might  justly 
infer  he  was  to  be  so  punished,  who  cursed  his  heavenly 
Father ;  there  being  also  another  law  against  those  that  re- 
viled the  judges  and  rulers,  (Exod.  xxii.  28.)  And  there- 
fore I  take  it,  they  only  doubted  what  kind  of  death  he 
should  die,  about  which  Moses  consulted  the  Divine 
Majesty. 

.  Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  is 
likely  Moses  went  into  the  sanctuary  to  inquire  of  God, 
who,  from  the  mercy-seat,  pronounced  the  following  sen- 
tence against  him ;  and  also  made  a  perpetual  law  about 
this  case,  with  some  others. 

Ver.  14.  Bring  forth  him  that  cursed  without  the  camp.] 
This  is  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  God, 
from  whom  they  expected  it.  And,  first,  he  orders  the 
criminal  to  be  carried  forth  out  of  the  camp,  as  an  unclean, 
(Numb.  V.  2,  3.)  nay,  an  accursed  thing,  (Josh.  vii.  24.) 

And  let  all  that  heard  him.]  Next,  he  orders  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  produced,  who  heard  him  speak  the  blas- 
phemous words. 

Lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.]  This  was  a  peculiar 
thing  in  this  case,  hands  being  laid  upon  no  man's  head 
condemned  by  the  Seuihedrin,  but  only  upon  a  blasphemer. 
By  which  ceremony  they  solemnly  declared,  that  they  had 
given  a  true  testimony  against  him,  and  thought  him  wor- 
thy of  the  death  he  was  condemned  to  suffer ;  and,  perhaps, 
prayed  God,  that  all  the  puni-shment  of  this  sin  might  fall 
upon  this  man,  and  not  upon  them,  nor  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  so  the  Jews  tell  us  their  manner  was  to  say.  Let 
thy  blood  be  upon  thy  own  head,  which  thou  hast  brought 
on  thyself  by  thy  own  guilt. 

And  let  all  the  congregation  stone  him.]  This  was  the  last 
part  of  tiie  sentence,  that,  when  they  that  heard  him  curse 
had  taken  off  their  hands,  all  the  congregation  should  stone 
him :  which  is  the  same  punishment  the  law  inflicted  on  him 
that  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother,  (chap.  xx.  9.  see  there.) 
.  Ver.  15.  And  thou  slialt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
Baying.]  Upon  this  occasion  anew  law  is  made,  in  express 
terras,  against  blasphemy. 

Whosoever  curseth  his  God.]  Some  of  the  Hebrews  un- 


derstand this  of  a  gentile,  who  lived  among  them,  and  was 
not  yet  solemnly  made  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  that,  if  he 
cursed  the  god  which  was  worshipped  in  his  country,  he 
should  die  for  it.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  etGent. 
cap.  ult.)  And  Procopius  Gazaeus  extends  the  Vords  to 
such  persons  as  cursed  the  god  they  worshipped,  though 
he  were  a  false  god :  which  is  according  to  the  common 
rule  of  the  Talmudists,  that  where  we  find  these  words,  iscA, 
isch  (man,  man,  which  we  well  translate  whosoever),  they 
comprehend  gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  But,  no  doubt,  this 
law  particularly  concerned  the  people  of  Israel ;  whom  God 
intended,  by  this  law,  to  preserve  from  such  horrid  impiety 
as  is  here  mentioned. 

Shall  bear  his  sin.]  Be  stoned.  (See  chap.  xx.  9.)  If  the 
word  cursethhe  understood  in  the  proper  sense, Procopius 
well  observes,  that  nothing  could  be  more  senseless  than 
this  sin,  and  upon  that  account  deserved  stoning ; /or  Ac 
that  curseth  his  God,  upon  what  God  will  he  call  to  confirm 
his  curse?  But  the  Hebrew  word  seems  to  import  only 
speaking  contemptuously  of  God. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  &c.]  It  is  uncertain,  whether 
this  be  a  higher  degree  of  the  sin  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  or  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  law,  with  a 
more  express  declaration  of  the  punishment  he  should  bear 
for  his  sin.  The  Jews  unreasonably  understand  it  of  him 
alone  that  expressed  the  name,  i.  e.  the  most  holy  name  of 
God,  as  they  say  in  Sanhedrin,  cap.  7.  numb.  5.  where  Joh. 
a  Coch  observes  out  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Deut. 
xxxii.that  it  is  thus  explained.  Woe  unto  those  that  in  their 
execrations  use  the  holy  name;  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
highest  angel  to  express.  But  this  is  a  piece  of  their  super- 
stition :  the  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  if  any  man  re-^. 
preached  the  Most  High,  he  should  die  for  it ;  but  the  mere 
pronouncing  his  holy  name  could  be  no  crime,  when  men 
might  swear  by  it,  though  not  take  it  in  vain,  (Deut.  vi.  13. 
Exod.  XX.  7.) 

All  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone  him.]  As  they 
were  ordered  to  do  with  the  present  offender,  (ver.  14.) 

As  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  bom  in  the  land,  &c.] 
By  stranger  may  be  meant  a  proselyte,  like  the  Egyptian, 
whose  ofience  was  the  occasion  of  this  law :  but  the  Jews 
extend  it  to  Samaritans  and  gentiles ;  only  they  say,  such 
were  to  be  punished  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  stoning. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  that  killeth  a  man,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.]  'I'his  law  was  given  before,  Exod.  xxi.  12.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account  why  it  is  here  repeated 
after  the  case  of  a  bleisphemer.  Perhaps  it  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  last  words  in  the  foregoing  verse,  as 
well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when  he 
blasjjhemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to  death. 
For,  after  the  following  laws,  they  are  repeated  again  as  a 
general  rule,  (ver.  22.)  that  no  man  might  think  it  hard  a 
stranger  should  be  punished  for  blasphemy,  as  much  as  an 
Israelite,  when  in  other  cases  the  same  judgment  passed 
upon  them  both.  Procopius  Gazaeus  thinks  a  murderer  is 
joined  with  a  blasphemer,  because  they  have  the  same  mind 
and  intention ;  the  one  desiring  to  destroy  God,  if  it  were 
possible,  as  the  other  doth  his  neighbour.  "  Therefore  the 
law  puts  them  together;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  it 
commands  the  love  of  God,  it  couples  with  it  the  love  of 
our  neighbour."    So  he. 
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Ver.  18.  And  he  that  kiUeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good, 
beast  for  beast.]  It  was  incongruous,  as  the  same  Proco- 
pius  speaks,  to  annex  unto  the  law  against  murder  a  law 
against  other  injuries.  And  concerning  this,  see  Exod. 
xxi.  38,  34.  For  the  Hebrew  word  behemali,  here  used, 
signifies  such  domestic  tame  beasts  as  are  there  men- 
tioned. 

Ver.  19,  20.  If  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour,  as 
he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  Af/n.&c]  This  law  con- 
cerns only  free  persons,  not  their  slaves,  and  hath  been 
explained,  Exod.  xxi.  24,  25. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it ; 
and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.]  This 
is  a  short  repetition  of  the  two  first  laws  here  mentioned, 
(ver.  17,  18.)  to  make  them  the  more  regarded. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  as  well  for  the 
stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own  country.]  In  these,  and  in 
all  other  cases,  as  well  as  blasphemy,  (ver.  16.)  you  and 
the  stranger  shall  be  judged  by  one  and  the  same  law. 

For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Who  will  neither  favour 
your  wickedness,  nor  sufifer  theirs  to  go  unpunished ;  but 
do  equal  justice  unto  all.  Yet  the  Jews,  by  a  stranger 
here,  will  understand  only  a  proselyte  of  righteousness,  as 
they  call  him ;  that  is,  one  who  had  entirely  embraced  their 
religion ;  for  such  alone,  they  imagine,  were  equalled  with 
them.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1. 
p.  468.) 

Ver.  23.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
tltey  should  bring  forth  him  tliat  had  cursed  out  of  their 
camp,  &c.]  It  appears,  by  this,  that  all  the  foregoing  ad- 
monitions were  repeated  to  Moses,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  law  against  blasphemy,  before  he  proceeded  to  put  it 
in  execution. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.]  Executed  the  whole  sentence  pronounced  by  God 
against  the  blasphemous  person,  (ver.  14.) 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Ver.  1.  .A.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai, 
saying.]  That  is,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  (Numb.  i.  1.) 
For  they  stayed  almost  a  whole  year  not  far  from  this 
mountain,  from  whence  they  did  not  remove  till  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  (See  Numb.  x.  11, 12.)  And  thus 
the  Hebrew  particle  beth  is  often  used  for  by  or  near,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxvii.  13.  Josh.  v.  13.  and  we  find  this  ex- 
pression again  in  the  end  of  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  book.  Which  shews  that  all  here  related 
was  delivered  to  Moses  in  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  immediately  after  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up, (Exod.  xl.  17.) 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  For  what  follows  was  of  universal  concernment. 

When  rje  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you.]  This  law, 
though  delivered  before  they  left  Mount  Sinai,  could  not 
take  place  till  they  came  into  Canaan. 

Then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath.]  Rest  from  being 
tilled,  or  sown,  &c.    (See  Exod.  xxiii.  11.) 

Unto  the  Lord.]  In  obedience  to  him,  and  in  honour  of 
him.    Some  have  understood  the  foregoing  words.  When 


ye  shall  come  into  the  land  whith  I  give  you,  as  if  they  were 
to  begin  the  sabbatical  year  as  soon  as  they  entered  into 
Canaan :  which  is  very  absurd ;  for  so,  not  the  seventh, 
but  the  first,  would  have  been  the  year  of  rest.  And  that 
had  been  very  inconvenient,  if  not  destructive ;  the  war 
making  such  great  waste,  no  doubt,  that  provision  would 
have  been  very  scarce,  if  no  care  had  been  taken  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the  old 
store  upon  which  they  lived  when  they  entered  into  the 
land  of  promise,  was  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  not  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  the  seventh  year  after  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  or  rather,  after  they  were  settled,  and  had  rest  in 
it,  they  should  let  the  land  rest. 

The  only  question  is,  when  this  year  was  to  begin? 
whether  in  the  month  of  Tisri  (which  answers  to  our  Sep- 
tember), which  was  the  ancient  beginning  of  the  year ;  or  in 
Nisan  (answering  to  our  March),  which  was  made  a  new 
beginning  of  it,  by  an  express  law,  Exod.  xii.  2.  the  former 
still  continuing  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  civil  things 
as  this  for  sacred.  Now  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
this  sabbatical  year  was  to  commence  from  September, 
when  all  their  harvest  was  over,  which  began  in  March. 
Then  they  were  not  to  sow,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  following  months ;  but  to  stay  till  the  return 
of  this  season  the  next  year :  for,  if  this  year  had  been  to 
begin  in  March,  they  could  not  have  reaped  the  harvest  of 
the  sixth  year. 

Ver.  3.  Six  years  shall  thou  sow  thy  field,  and  prune  thy 
vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof]  Exod.  xxiii.  10. 
But  what  was  allowed  in  other  years,  is  forbidden  in  this. 

Ver.  4.  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord.]  Or,  unto  the  Lord, 
(as  we  translate  it  before,  ver.  2.)  who,  though  he  gave  this 
land  to  them,  continued  the  proprietor  of  it  (as  he  declares, 
ver.  23.)  and  the  Lord  in  chief,  himself;  of  whom  they  held 
it  by  this  tenure,  that  they  should  till  it,  &c.  only  six  years 
together,  for  their  own  use  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  let  it  lie  in 
common,  for  such  uses  as  he  appointed.  And  it  was  for 
the  honour  of  the  Lord  that  they  observed  this  law ;  for  as 
the  weekly  sabbath  was  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were 
his,  so  this  sabbaticeil  year  was  an  acknowledgment  that 
their  land  was  his. 

Thou  shall  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.] 
By  this  he  explains  what  he  means  by  letting  it  rest.  And 
these  two  words,  sotv  and  prune,  comprehend  all  other  things 
that  were  usually  done  about  their  fields  or  trees,  as  plough- 
ing, digging,  dunging,  &c.  And  though  a  vineyard  be  only 
mentioned,  yet  it  is  plain,  by  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  that  alive- 
yards  are  comprehended  under  the  same  law ;  and  these 
are  mentioned  only  as  examples  of  all  other  fruit-trees, 
which  were  to  be  left  in  common  as  these  were. 

Maimonides  seems  to  be  something  too  curious  in  what 
he  saith  upon  this  subject ;  for,  inquiring  why  Mo.ses  men- 
tions only  these  two  things,  sowing  and  pruning,  his  resolu- 
tion is,  that  for  these  two,  if  men  oflfended  in  them  this  year, 
they  were  punished  with  that  scourging  called  malkiit ;  but 
if  they  offended  in  any  other  sort  of  labours  belonging  to 
the  culture  of  the  fields,  or  of  trees,  they  were  not  punished 
with  the  scourging  of  malkut  (which  was  by  a  certain  mea- 
sure, not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes),  but  with  the  scourg- 
ing called  mardut,  i.  e.  of  contumacy  and  rebellion,  which 
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was  without  number  or  measure.  As,  if  a  man  digged  or 
ploughed  his  ground ;  if  he  gathered  out  the  stones,  or 
dunged  it,  &c.;  if  he  planted  trees,  or  grafted,  &c.;  he 
suffered  the  scourging  of  rebellion.  And  more  than  this, 
he  saith,  it  was  not  la^vful  in  the  seventh  year  to  plant  any 
tree,  though  it  was  not  a  fruit-tree ;  nor  to  cut  off  the  dead 
branches;  nor  to  make  a  smoke  under  them  to  kill  the 
worms ;  nor  to  anoint  young  plants  to  preserve  them  from 
the  bitings  of  birds,  &c.  If  they  did,  they  were  liable  to 
the  scourging  of  mardut.  Nay,  he  is  so  nice,  as  to  say  it 
was  unlawful  to  stU  to  any  man  any  instrument  of  hus- 
bandry in  this  year,  as  a  plough,  a  yoke,  a  sieve,  &c. ;  yet 
he  allows  them,  when  they  were  under  the  oppression  of 
the  gentiles,  and  bound  to  find  provision  for  their  armies, 
to  sow  so  much  as  would  maintain  them.  Of  which  things 
he  discourses  at  large,  in  his  treatise  called  Schemitta  ve 
Jobel,  cap.  1.  and  cap.  7. 

Vcr.  5.  That  which  groweth  of  itself.]  Either  from  seed 
which  fell  casually  the  year  before,  or  from  tlie  old  root 
which  sprouted  out  again,  as  Maimonides  expounds  it  in 
the  same  treatise,  cap.  4.  which  is  wholly  about  such  things. 

Of  thy  harvest.]  Of  the  com  scattered  last  harvest.  He 
saith  nothing  of  their  gardens ;  which,  it  is  probable,  every 
man  had  to  his  own  private  use,  and  was  not  bound  to  lay 
them  open  to  all. 

TIiou  shalt  not  reap.]  That  is,  saith  he,  not  the  whole 
field,  so  as  to  gather  it  into  cocks,  and  to  tread  out  the 
corn  with  his  oxen  (if  any  did,  they  were  scourged  with 
thirty-nine  stripes),  but  they  might  cut  down  a  little,  in 
common  with  other  persons,  and  shake  it  out,  and  eat  it, 
as  he  there  determines,  (sect.  2.) 

Neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are,  the  vine  of  thy  separation ;  for  it 
was  separated  this  year  from  his  dressing :  and  what  he 
gathered  in  common  with  others,  was  not  to  be  pressed  in 
a  Mrine-press,  but  with  another  instrument.  The  like  he 
saith  of  olives,  and  of  figs,  and  other  things,  which  were  to 
be  ordered  after  another  manner  in  this  year  than  in  the 
foregoing,  (sect.  23.) 

For  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.]  This  general  reason 
is  so  oft  repeated,  to  make  them  sensible  they  were  no 
more  to  do  any  thing  about  their  land  this  seventh  year, 
than  they  were  to  labour  upon  the  seventh  day.  But  he 
acknowledges,  that  if  a  gentile  hired  land  in  their  country, 
he  was  not  bound  to  let  it  rest,  (sect.  29.  of  that  chapter.) 

Ver.  6.  And  the  sabbath  of  tlie  land.]  Here  the  word 
sabbath  signifies  the  fruit  that  grew  in  the  sabbatical  year ; 
as  the  word  sabbaths  is  used  before  (chap,  xxiii.  38.)  for  the 
sacrifices  upon  the  sabbaths. 

Shall  be  meat  for  you.]  This  explains  the  prohibition  of 
reaping  any  com  this  year,  or  gathering  any  fruit,  not  to  be 
meant  absolutely ;  but  only  that  they  should  not  look  upon 
any  thing  that  grew  this  year  as  peculiarly  theirs,  because 
it  grew  in  their  ground,  but  let  all  be  common  to  others  as 
well  as  them.selves. 

For  thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  &c.] 
This,  and  the  next  verse,  shew  that  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  perfectly  in  common  this  year :  for  the  very 
beasts  were  not  excluded ;  and,  therefore,  much  less  any 
man  that  dwelt  among  them,  though  he  was  uncircumcised. 
But  it  is  very  plain,  likewise,  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  his  family  were  not  forbidden  to  take  their  share,  but 


might  gather  for  their  daily  use  as  well  as  others,  only  not 
lay  up  any  thing  separate  for  themselves. 

Ver.  7.  And  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in. 
the  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  meat.]  For  his  own 
cattle,  and  for  other  men's :  which  were  not  to  be  fed  with 
the  fruits  which  are  proper  to  men ;  (as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves in  the  same  book,  cap.  5.  sect.  5.)  but  if  they  came 
of  themselves,  and  ate  figs,  for  instance,  they  were  not  to 
be  hindered.  But  it  seems  probable  that  wild  beasts  might 
be  driven  out  of  their  vineyards,  &c.  in  this  year  as  well  as 
others,  because  they  made  such  waste  as  would  have  very 
much  damaged  the  owner  for  the  future.  As  for  all  other 
tame  creatures,  the  Jews,  (if  we  may  believe  Maimonides, 
cap.  7.)  were  so  superstitiously  careful  they  should  have 
an  equal  share  with  themselves,  that  when  there  was  no 
fruit  any  longer  for  the  beasts  in  the  field,  they  ceased  to 
eat  what  they  had  gathered  for  themselves ;  and,  if  they 
had  any  thing  of  it  left,  threw  it  out  of  their  houses. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years 
unto  thee,  &c.]  Which,  put  together,  made  forty-nine  years ; 
as  it  follows  in  the  rest  of  this  verse.  They  began  their  first 
account  (as  Maimonides  there  observes)  from  the  fourteenth 
year  after  their  entrance  into  Canaan ;  for  they  were  seven 
years  in  conquering  the  land,  and  seven  more  in  dividing 
to  every  one  their  portion  :  so  that  the  first  sabbatical  year 
was  in  the  one-and-twentieth,  and  the  first  jubilee  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year,  after  they  came  to  the  land  of  promise  ; 
so  he,  cap.  10.  where  he  observes,  they  numbered  seven- 
teen jubilees  from  that  time  to  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
which  fell  out  in  the  end  of  a  sabbatical  year,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  the  jubilee. 

Ver.  9.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee.] 
The  word  jobel  (vfhich  we  translate  jufti/ee  in  the  next  verse) 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  teruah,  which,  in  the  margin,  we 
translate  loud  of  sound :  for  the  trumpet  was  blown  after  a 
different  manner  at  this  time,  than  upon  other  occasions, 
that  every  one  might  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

To  sound.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  is,  cause  it  to  pass, 
that  it  might  be  heard  every  where  throughout  the  land. 
So  these  words  may  be  most  literally  translated,  thou  shalt 
cause  to  pass  the  trumpet  loud  of  sound. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  the  day  of 
atonement.]  This  day  was  very  fitly  chosen,  that  this  year 
might  begin  at  the  same  time  that  a  general  atonement  was 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation :  for  they  would  be 
the  better  disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren  their  debts, 
when  they  craved  pardon  for  their  own. 

Shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  (or  pass)  throughout  all 
your  land.]  This  is  repeated,  to  make  them  careful  to 
awaken  every  one  to  this  duty,  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
at  every  door ;  there  being  an  unwillingness  in  most  peo- 
ple to  part  with  their  servants,  and  their  lands,  &c.  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed.  And  therefore,  every  private  man, 
as  Maimonides  saith,  was  bound  to  blow  with  a  trumpet, 
and  make  this  sound  nine  times,  that  they  might  fulfil  these 
words  of  this  precept,  throughout  all  your  land.  By  this 
means,  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  notes,  every  one  was  the 
better  inclined  to  hearken,  when  he  saw  it  was  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  whole  country,  which  all  were  to  perform. 

Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year.]  Distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  years,  by  doing  what  follows.  Mai- 
monides fancies,  that  these  two  precepts  oi numbering  seven 
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sabbatJis  of  years,  (ver.  8.)  and  of  sanctifying  the  fiftieth 
year,  were  delivered  only  to  the  house  of  judgment ;  whose 
business,  no  doubt,  it  peculiarly  was,  to  nive  notice  of  this 
year,  and  to  cause  the  trumpet  to  be  sounded,  and  all  the 
following  precepts  to  be  observed.  (Schemitta  ve  Jobel, 
cap.  10.  num.  1.) 

And  proclaim  liberty.]  Unto  all  servants,  who  were  this  , 
year  made  free. 

Throughout  all  the  land.]  Even  in  all  the  highways,  as 
Aben  Ezra  glosses,  that  every  one  might  have  notice. 

Unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof]  That  is,  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  who  were  servants ;  or  so  poor,  that  they  had 
sold  their  estates,  as  it  here  follows.  From  these  words 
the  Jews  gather,  that  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive,  jubilees 
ceased.  They  are  the  words  ofMaimonides  in  the  fore- 
named  treatise ;  for  then  all  the  inhabitants  of  tJie  land  yf ere 
not  in  it.  And  therefore  much  more  when  they  were  all 
carried  captive,  they  only  numbered  the  rest  of  every 
seventh  year  without  any  jubilee. 

It  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you.]  Whence  this  year  hath  the 
name  o{ jobel,  there  are  so  many  opinions,  that  Bochartus 
liimself  scarce  knew  which  to  follow.  Josephus  saith  it 
signifies  iXtv^tpiav,  liberty;  and  the  LXX.  and  Aquila 
translate  it  aftaxv,  remission,  having  a  regard  to  the  thing, 
rather  than  to  the  import  of  the  word  jobel,  which  never 
signifies  any  thing  of  that  nature.  D.  Kimchi  tells  us,  that 
R.  Akiba,  when  he  was  in  Arabia,  heard  them  call  a  ram 
by  this  name  oi jobel;  and  thence  some  fancy  this  year  was 
so  called,  because  it  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns.  But  what  if  there  were  no  such  trumpets  1  as 
Bochart  thinks  there  were  not,  these  horns  being  not  hol- 
low. See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  43.  p.  425,  &c. 
where  several  other  opinions  are  confuted.  The  most  pro- 
bable that  I  meet  withal,  is,  that  it  was  called  jobel,  from 
(he  peculiar  sound  which  was  made  with  the  trumpet  when 
this  year  was  proclaimed.  For  the  trumpet  blowing  for 
several  purposes,  viz.  to  call  their  assemblies  together,  to 
give  notice  of  the  moving  of  their  camps,  to  excite  soldiers 
to  fight,  and  to  proclaim  this  year ;  there  was  a  distinct 
sound  for  all  these  ends,  that  people  might  not  be  con* 
founded,  but  have  a  certain  notice  what  the  trumpet 
sounded  for.  And  this  sound  mentioned  before  (ver.  9.) 
was  peculiarly  called  jobel,  as  Hottinger  thinks,  who  con- 
siders a  great  many  other  opinions  in  his  Analecta,  Diss.  iii. 
wherein  he  follows  Joh.  Forsterus,  who,  near  a  hundred 
years  before,  observed  that  jobel,  which  we  commonly 
translate  trumpet,  (Exod.  xix.  13.  and  other  places)  doth 
not  signify  the  instrument  itself,  but  the  sound  that  it  made. 
And  when  it  is  used  absolutely  alone,  it  signifies  this  year, 
which  was  called  jobel,  from  that  sound  which  was  then 
made ;  as  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  called  pesach, 
from  the  angel  passing  over  them  when  he  slew  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  writers  about  it  are  col- 
lected and  largely  represented  by  Josephus  de  Voisin, 
(lib.  i.  de  Jubilaeo,  cap.  1.) 

And  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession.]  Unto 
his  field,  or  his  house,  which  his  poverty  bad  forced  him  to 
sell :  but  now  was  restored  to  liim  without  any  price,  be- 
cause they  were  not  sold  absolutely,  but  only  till  this  year. 
By  which  means  the  estates  pf  the  Israelites  were  so  fixed, 
that  no  family  could  ruin  itself  oj  grow  too  rich.     For  this 


law  provided  against  such  changes,  revoking  once  in  fifty 
years  all  alienations,  and  setting  every  one  in  the  same 
condition  wherein  he  was  at  the  first.  By  which  means 
ambition  was  retrenched,  and  every  man  applied  himself 
with  affection  to  the  improvement  of  his  inheritance,  know- 
ing it  could  never  go  out  of  his  family.  And  this  applica- 
tion was  the  more  diligent,  because  it  was  a  religious  duty, 
founded  upon  this  law  of  God. 

And  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.]  From 
which  he  had  been  estranged  by  being  sold  to  another 
family,  either  by  himself,  or  by  his  father,  or  by  the  court 
of  judgment.  So  here  are  two  parts  of  the  liberty  fore- 
named  more  expressly  declared:  their  land,  which  was 
alienated,  returned  to  the  first  owner ;  and  such  as  were 
sold  for  servants  into  another  family  came  home  again 
to  their  own  family,  being  freed  from  their  servitude. 
Which  was  a  figure  of  that  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
as  St.  Luke  calls  it,  (chap.  iv.  19.)  in  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
language,  wherein  our  blessed  Saviour  preached  deliver- 
ance to  all  mankind.  The  Jews  themselves  are  not  so 
stupid  as  to  think  nothing  further  was  intended,  but  only 
freedom  from  bodily  servitude  in  this  year  of  jubilee  ;  for 
Abarbinel  himself,  in  this  very  verse,  endeavours  to  disco- 
ver something  of  a  spiritual  happiness.  For  the  former 
part  of  the  words  now  mentioned,  ye  shall  return  every  man 
to  his  possession,  he  saith,  belongs  to  the  body ;  but  the  latter 
part,  and  every  man  unto  his  family,  belongs  unto  the  soul, 
and  its  return  to  God :  so  several  others,  whom  J.  de  Voi- 
sin produces  in  the  forenamed  book,  (cap.  2.)  And,  if  our 
Dr.  Lightfoot  hath  made  a  right  computation,  the  last  year 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  who,  by  his  death,  wrought  an 
eternal  redemption,  and  restored  us  to  our  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance, fell  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  very  last  that  was 
ever  kept.  For,  if  we  count  from  the  end  of  the  wars  of 
Canaan,  which  was  seven  years  after  they  came  into  it 
(and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  think  they  began  to 
number  then,  and  not  seven  years  after,  as  Maimonides 
would  have  it),  there  were  just  fourteen  hundred  years  to 
the  thirty-third  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  just  twenty-eight 
jubilees.  And  it  is  the  confession  of  the  old  book  called 
Zohar,  as  he  observes,  that  "  the  Divine  Glory  should  be 
freedom  and  redemption  in  a  year  of  jubilee."  (See  Har- 
mony of  the  New  Testament,  sect.  59.  and  Usserii  Chro- 
nologia  Sacra,  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  11.  A  jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.] 
It  is  a  question,  whether  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  year 
following  the  forty-ninth  year ;  or,  the  forty-ninth  year  was 
the  jubilee;  which,  reckoning  the  foregoing  jubilee  for 
one,  was  the  fiftieth  year.  Josephus  Scaliger,  in  his' fifth 
book  de  Emend.  Temporum,  and  several  other  great  men, 
are  of  this  last  opinion,  to  avoid  a  great  inconvenience, 
which  otherwise  would  ensue,  viz.  that  the  forty-ninth  year 
being  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  land  was  to  rest,  if 
the  next  year  to  that  had  been  the  jubilee,  two  sabbatical 
years  would  have  come  immediately  one  after  another; 
for  the  land  was  to  rest  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  it  here 
follows.  One  would  have  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  there  should  have  been  a  special  promise, 
that  the  land  should  bring  forth  fruit  for  four  years,  and 
not  for  three  only,  as  the  blessing  is  promised  every  sixth 
year,  (ver.  21.)  Thus  Jacobus  Capellus  reasons,  in  his  His- 
toria  Sacra  et  Exotica  ad  A.  M.  2549.    But  others  think 
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•this  objection  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  make  them  depart 
from  the  letter  of  this  law,  which  saith,  (ver.  10.)  ye  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year;  and  here  in  this  verse,  a  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.  Though  a  very  learned 
man,  P.  Cuneeus,  thinks  this  of  no  great  moment  either 
way ;  for  it  is  usual,  in  common  speech,  septimanam  octi- 
dmim  appellare  (and  Hospinian,  in  like  manner,  we  call  a 
week  octiduum,  eight  days,  because  we  reckon  utramq; 
Dominicam,  both  the  Lord's  days).  And  the  greatest 
writers  anciently  called  an  olympiad,  which  contained  but 
the  space  of  four  complete  years,  by  the  name  of  Quin- 
quennium. (See  lib.  i.  de  Republ.  Judaeorum,  cap.  6.) 
Yet,  besides  the  express  words  of  the  law,  the  consent  of 
the  Jews  sways  very  much  the  other  way ;  for  they  accu- 
rately distinguish  between  the  schemitta,  or  year  of  remis- 
sion, and  jobel,  the  year  of  jubilee,  even  then  when  these 
two  solemnities  succeeded  each  other ;  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  on  the  next  verse. 

Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  it- 
self in  it.]  Because  it  was  the  sabbatical  year,  (ver.  4,  5.) 
as  some  will  have  it ;  from  the  observance  of  which  they 
were  not  absolved  by  its  being  the  jubilee.  But  others 
think,  as  I  observed,  that  the  jubilee  itself  was  a  new 
sabbatical  year. 

Ver.  12.  For  it  is  the  jubilee.}  He  doth  not  say  it  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  land,  as  he  doth  of  the  seventh  year,  (ver. 
6.)  Which  makes  for  their  opinion  who  think  the  jubilee 
was  not  the  same  with  that,  but  a  new  sabbatical  year ;  so 
that  two  years  together  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped. 
But  they  that  maintain  the  other  opinion,  look  upon  this 
only  as  a  new  reason  why  they  should  forbear  such  labour 
this  year ;  because,  besides  that  it  was  the  sabbatical  year, 
it  was  also  the  jubilee  ;  a  time  of  great  joy,  in  regard  of 
the  liberty  to  which  every  one  was  restored ;  which  made 
it  more  necessary  every  one  should  enjoy  what  the  earth 
brought  forth  of  itself,  and  none  appropriate  any  thing  to 
themselves. 

It  shall  be  holy  unto  you.]  Because  it  was  the  Lord's 
sabbath,  (ver.  3.)  separate  from  the  common  employments 
of  other  years  ;  being  dedicated  to  the  uses  expressed  in 
this  law,  (v€r.  10.)  which  are  two ;  manumission  of  ser- 
vants, and  restitution  of  men  to  their  ancient  possessions : 
unto  which  some  add  a  third,  viz.  remission  of  debts.  But 
the  Jews  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion ;  that  in  this  the 
year  of  jubilee  differed  from  the  sabbatical  year — that  debts 
were  remitted  in  the  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  Whence 
those  words  of  Maimonides,  in  the  treatise  I  have  so 
often  mentioned :  (cap.  10.  sect.  16.)  "  In  this  the  sab- 
batical year  excels  the  jubilee,  that  it  remits  debts,  which 
the  jubilee  doth  not :  but  the  jubilee  in  this  excels  the 
sabbatical  year,  that  it  sets  servants  free,  and  restores 
possessions,  which  the  other  doth  not.  And  the  jubilee 
likewise  restores  possessions  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year ;  but  the  sabbatical  year  doth  not  release  debts  till  it 
be  ended." 

Ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of  the  field.]  By 
plucking  what  they  needed  for  every  day's  use ;  but  not 
by  reaping,  and  gathering,  and  laying  up  in  barns. 

Ver.  13.  In  the  year  of  this  jubilee  ye  shall  return  every 
man  to  his  possession.]  This  being  the  most  remarkable 
thing  belonging  to  the  liberty  of  this  year,  it  is  therefore 
here  again  repeated.     For  it  was  so  famous,  that  the 


heathens  themselves  took  notice  of  it ;  insomuch,  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  saith,  (lib.  xi.)  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
Jews  roiic  iSiovQ  KXi'jpovQ  vwXhv,  to  sell  their  own  inherit- 
ances: meaning,  as  Mr.  Sclden  expounds  it,  (Lib.  de 
Success,  ad  Leges  Hebr.  cap.  14.)  to  sell  them  quite,  so 
as  to  alienate  them  for  ever  from  their  families ;  which  is 
expressly  forbidden,  (ver.  23.)  And  so  the  Locrians,  as 
is  observed  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  were  prohibited, 
by  their  laws,  to  sell  their  ancient  possessions.  (See  P. 
Cunaeus,  lib.  i.  de  Repub.  Jud.  cap.  4.) 

Many  reasons  are  given,  by  learned  men,  for  this  law 
among  the  Jews,  (see  Menochius,  lib.  iii.  dc  Repub. 
Hebraeor.  Quest.  3.)  The  most  obvious  is,  that  by  this 
law  God  fixed  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  since  all 
their  possessions  were  so  entailed,  that  the  right  heir  of 
any  of  them  could  never  be  wholly  excluded  from  his 
estate  ;  but  it  would  entirely  return  to  him  after  a  certain 
number  of  years.  And,  by  this  means  also,  they  preserved 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  their  several  tribes  and  families 
to  which  they  belonged ;  for  which  end  their  genealogies 
were  of  necessity  to  be  carefully  kept,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ances- 
tors. By  which  means,  as  Menochius  notes,  it  was  cer- 
tainly known  of  what  tribe  and  family  the  Messiah  was 
when  he  was  born.  And  M.  Alix  hath  taken  notice  (which 
is  worth  observing),  that  God  ordered  things  so,  that  they 
should  have  the  means  of  preserving  their  genealogies,  by 
not  suffering  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of  their 
own  land,  for  the  space  of  two  whole  jubilees.  For  they 
were  but  seventy  years  in  Babylon  ;  in  which  short  time 
their  genealogies  could  not  be  easily  confounded,  espe- 
cially since  several  who  saw  the  first  temple  burnt,  lived 
to  see  the  second  begin  to  be  rebuilt.  Two  other  reasons 
are  most  judiciously  managed  by  Petrus  Cunaeus,  lib.  i.  de 
Republ.  Hebr.  cap,  3.  to  which  I  refer  the  learned  reader. 

Ver.  14.  If  thou  sellest  aught  to  thy  neighbour,  or  buy  est 
aught  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one  an- 
other.] As  Moses  took  care  that  the  wealth  of  some  should 
not  oppress  the  poverty  of  others,  by  making  the  foregoing 
law,  that  a  poor  man  should  not  lose  his  land  for  ever ;  so, 
in  buying  of  a  poor  man's  land,  he  would  not  have  the  rich 
man  give  less  for  it  than  it  was  worth  ;  no  more  than  the 
poor  man  require  more  for  it  than  its  just  value  till  the  year 
of  jubilee.  The  Hebrew  doctors  have  formed  a  rule  about 
this :  that  if  a  man  bought  any  thing  for  a  sixth  part  less 
than  its  worth,  or  sold  it  for  a  sixth  part  more  than  its 
worth,  he  was  bound  to  restore  that  sixth  part;  but  nothing 
at  all  if  it  were  short  of  a  sixth  part,  wherein  he  had  da- 
maged his  neighbour.  But  if  the  difference  was  more  than 
a  sixth  part,  the  buyer  might  rescind  his  contract,  if  the 
bargain  was  not  quite  finished,  and  require  his  money 
again.  And  the  seller  (if  the  damage  was  on  his  side) 
might  at  any  time  require  the  thing  to  be  returned  to  him 
at  the  price  for  which  he  sold  it.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de 
Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  1.5.  According  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  ju- 
bilee, thou  shall  buy  of  thy  neighbour.]  Tliey  were  to  con- 
sider how  many  years  were  gone  since  the  last  jubilee,  and 
consequently  to  purchase  the  profits  of  the  remaining  years 
till  the  next ;  for  they  could  not,  either  by  sale  or  any  other 
contract,  transfer  plenum  fundi  dominium  (as  Cunaeus 
speaks),  their  full  interest  in  the  land  to  any  other  man. 
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And  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he 
shall  sell  unto  thee.]  Ho  that  sold  the  remaining  term  of 
years  till  the  jubilee  was  to  consider,  that  every  sixth  year 
there  was  no  fruit,  and  therefore  he  should  demand  nothing 
for  them ;  but  set  his  price  only  according  to  the  number 
of  the  other  years,  not  reckoning  tliose. 

Ver.  16.  According  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shall 
increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of 
years  thou  shall  diminish  the  price.}  This  is  added  only  to 
make  what  was  said  before  plainer,  that  the  price  should 
rise  or  fall,  according  as  there  were  more  or  fewer  years 
to  come  before  the  next  jubilee.  For  example,  Maimonides 
puts  this  case :  if  there  be  ten  years  to  the  jubilee,  and  a 
man  buy  another's  field  for  a  hundred  pence ;  after  which, 
the  buyer  having  enjoyed  it  three  years,  the  seller  hath  a 
mind  to  redeem  it ;  he  must  then  give  to  him  that  bought  it 
of  him  seventy  pence.  In  like  manner,  if  the  buyer  have 
enjoyed  it  six  years,  the  seller  must  give  him  forty  pence. 

For  according  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth 
he  sell  unto  thee.}  Therefore,  if  a  man,  saith  the  same  Mai- 
monides, (cap.  11.  num.  6.)  sell  another  a  field  full  of  fruit, 
and,  after  two  years,  would  redeem  it,  he  must  not  demand 
him  to  restore  the  field  as  he  sold  it,  full  of  fruit,  because 
it  is  said  here,  according  lo  the  multitude  of  years,  or  /eic- 
ness  of  years  (and,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  according  to  Ifie 
number  of  years  after  the  jubilee),  which  shews  the  years 
only  were  to  be  considered  in  the  redemption,  and  not  the 
fruits. 

Ver.  17.  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one  another.]  The 
seller  by  demanding  too  much,  nor  the  buyer  by  giving  too 
little. 

But  thou  shall  fear  thy  God.]  For  nothing  could  be  so 
powerful  as  the  fear  of  God  to  restrain  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  to  preserve  an  equality  between  the  land  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  to  be  paid. 

For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Whose  land  this  is,  and 
by  whose  favour  you  enjoy  it. 

Ver.  18.  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes,  and  keep  my 
judgments.]  Which  are  the  tenure  whereby  you  hold  this 
land  of  me. 

And  ye  sJiall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety.]  And  if  you  obey 
them,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  it  by  your  enemies. 

Ver.  19,  And  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  ye 
shall  eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.]  He  encou- 
rages them  in  their  obedience,  by  a  promise  of  plenty  and 
abundance,  as  well  as  of  safety  and  security  in  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Ver.  20.  And  if  ye  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh 
year?  &c.]  To  take  away  all  distrust  of  his  promise,  he  re- 
moves an  obvious  objection  which  might  arise  in  their 
minds :  tliat  they  might  >>ant  food,  if  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  gathered  in  their  increase,  in  the  seventh  year,  as  be  re- 
quired. 

Ver.  21.  Then  will  I  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in 
the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.] 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  doubt  they  might  have  of  wanting 
sustenance,  that  he  would  bless  them  with  such  a  plentiful 
crop  in  the  sixth  year,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  that  and 
for  the  two  following  years.  From  Avhich  Petrus  Cunaeus 
thinks  the  argument  very  strong,  that  there  were  not  two 
sabbatical  years  together,  one  in  the  forty-ninth,  and  an- 
other in  the  fiftieth  year;  for  then  the  earth  in  the  sixth 


year  should  have  brought  foith  not  for  three  years,  but  for 
four;  which  was  never  heard  of  in  any  country.  Palestine, 
indeed,  was  a  country,  to  which  God  afforded  an  extraor- 
dinary blessing,  beyond  the  common  laws  of  nature ;  yet, 
since  there  are  no  testimonies  of  so  great  and  frequent  a 
miracle  in  the  book  of  God,  we  ought  not  easily  to  believe 
this.  Thus  he,  lib.  i.  de  Repub.  Heb.  cap.  6.  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  that  this  was  not  so  frequent  as  he  makes 
it,  but  only  once  in  fifty  years :  and  the  reason  why  Moses 
here  saith,  the  land  should  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years, 
and  not  for /oar,  is,  because  he  speaks  only  with  respect  to 
the  common  sabbatical  years  (every  seventh  year),  not  to 
the  great  sabbatical  year,  as  they  call  the  forty- ninth;  be- 
fore which,  God  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  blessed 
the  earth  with  a  larger  crop  than  in  any  other  preceding 
sixth  year.  Besides,  though  it  is  said  they  should  not  sow 
in  the  jubilee,  (ver.  11.)  yet  it  is  not  said  they  might  not 
prune  their  trees,  as  it  is  of  other  sabbatical  years,  (ver.  4.) 
so  that  they  might  be  dressed  as  in  other  common  years,  to 
yield  a  plentiful  increase  for  their  support  in  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Ver.  22.  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of 
old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year.]  Some  have  interpreted  these 
words,  as  if  they  were  to  eat  the  old  store,  till  the  fruits  of 
the  ninth  year  came  in ;  and  bring  it  as  an  argument,  that 
the  sabbatical  year  began  in  March ;  whereas  the  plain 
sense  is,  that  the  fruits  of  the  eighth  could  not  be  thrashed 
out  for  food  till  the  ninth  year.    And  then  the  next  words. 

Until  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store.]  Are 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  fruits  of  the  ninth  year,  but  of 
the  fruits  of  the  eighth,  which  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  ninth. 
Till  then  they  were  to  live  upon  the  old  store ;  which  served 
for  two  years,  beside  the  sixth. 

Ver.  23.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever.]  Having 
mentioned  the  selling  of  their  land,  (ver.  14 — 16.)  he  here 
again  enacts  it  should  not  be  sold  for  ever :  which  may  be 
called  the  lex  agraria  of  the  Jews,  whereby  estates  were 
preserved  in  the  family  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  by  Joshua :  for  they  could  not  be  quite  cut 
off,  as  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew,  which  we  translate  for 
ever  ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  for  cutting  off;  so  that  the 
seller  and  his  heirs  should  be  cut  off  from  it,  as  Mr.  Selden 
interprets  it ;  or,  as  the  LXX.  si?  ^t^alwmv,  by  an  aliena- 
tion nei}er  to  be  rescinded :  but  all  estates  were  at  the  ju- 
bilee to  return  to  their  first  owners,  or  their  heirs,  though 
they  had  changed  possessors  a  hundred  times,  by  being 
sold  so  oft.  And  the  same  law  held  in  donations,  as  much 
as  in  sales ;  as  Maimonides  observes.  Yet  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  of  absolute  alienations,  without  any  men- 
tion of  time;  for  if  any  man  sold,  without  fraud,  an  estate 
to  his  neighbour  for  sixty  years,  it  was  not  to  return  to  him, 
or  his  heirs,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  came  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term;  for  in  the  jubilee,  saith  he,  nothing 
returns  but  that  which  was  sold  for  ever,  (Halicoth  Sche- 
mitta  ve  Jobel,  cap.  11.  sect.  2.  and  see  Selden  de  Suc- 
cessionibus  ad  Leges  Hebr.  cap.  24.) 

For  the  land  is  mine.]  I  reserve  to  myself  the  supreme 
dominion  in  it,  and  propriety  of  it ;  and  have  disposed  it 
to  you  on  such  terms  as  I  thought  fit. 

For  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me.]  These 
words  suggest  another  sense  of  the  foregoing ;  that  their 
land  was  God's,  as  he  dwelt  in  a  special  manner  there  in 
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the  sanctuary,  which  was  his  royal  palace :  and  they  were 
all  his  tenants,  who  held  the  land  of  him  as  long  as  he 
pleased;  but  were  no  more  to  him,  than  the  proselytes 
were  to  them.  The  land  was  his,  and  not  theirs ;  and  they 
did  but  enjoy  the  use  and  the  fruits  of  it,  but  had  not  the 
property.   (See  Mr.  Mede,  p.  157.) 

Ver.  24.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession,  ye  shall 
grant  a  redemption  for  the  land.]  If  any  man  whose  po- 
verty had  forced  him  to  sell  his  land,  grew  afterward  so 
rich,  that  he  was  able  to  redeem  it  before  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, this  law  provides  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and 
the  buyer  could  not  refuse  it.  But  then  this  was  to  be  done 
honestly  and  truly :  he  was  not  to  borrow  money  of  another 
man  to  redeem  it ;  no,  nor  sell  other  land  to  redeem  that 
which  he  had  sold  before,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a 
fraud  to  the  buyer.  Therefore  he  had  this  right,  only  in 
case  he  was  grown  rich  since  the  sale ;  otherwise  he  was 
to  stay  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  it  returned  to  him  for 
nothing.  So  Cunaeus  out  of  the  same  Maimonides,  (lib.  i. 
cap.  2.) 

Ver.  25.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  sold 
away  some  of  his  possession.]  No  man,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  same  Maimonides,  might  sell  his  house  or  his  field  till 
the  time  of  jubilee,  unless  poverty  compelled  him  to  it.  For 
it  was  not  lawful  to  sell  it,  that  he  might  lay  up  the  price  of 
it  in  his  coffer ;  or  exercise  merchandize ;  or  buy  goods, 
servants,  or  cattle  ;  but  only  bny  necessary  provision  with 
it.  But  if  any  man  did  transgress,  and  employ  the  money 
otherwise,  the  sale  notwithstanding  was  held  to  be  good. 

And  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall  be  re- 
deemed what  his  brother  sold.]  Here  is  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  this  liberty ;  that  if  any  of  his  near  relations  would 
redeem  the  land  he  had  sold  (though  he  was  not  able  to  do 
it  himself),  it  should  be  allowed :  for  the  design  of  Moses  in 
this  law  was,  "  Ne  paucorum  opulentia  quandoque  caeteros 
opprimeret,"  lest  the  wealth  of  a  few  should  at  any  time 
oppress  the  rest. 

Ver.  26.  And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  him- 
self be  able  to  redeem  it.]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  his  hand  hath 
attained  and  found  sufficiency  :  which  justifies  the  limita- 
tion the  Jews  put  upon  this,  (as  I  observed,  ver.  24.)  that 
he  should  not  have  the  right  of  redemption,  unless  he  was 
grown  able  to  repurchase  it  since  the  sale  of  it. 

Ver.  27.  Then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof, 
and  restore  the  overplus  unto  the  man  to  wJiom  he  sold  it.] 
This  was  the  manner  of  the  redemption :  they  counted  how 
many  years  were  gone  since  the  sale ;  and  if  there  remained 
just  so  many  more  to  the  jubilee,  then  he  paid  the  buyer 
half  the  price  at  which  he  purchased  it,  for  its  redemption. 
But  if  the  number  of  years  from  the  sale  to  the  jubilee  were 
not  equal,  then  he  deducted  proportionable  to  the  years  he 
had  enjoyed  it  since  the  purchase,  and  gave  him  as  much 
as  the  years  remaining  till  the  jubilee  were  worth.  And  if 
he  sold  a  field  at  first  for  a  hundred  pounds,  suppose,  and 
he  that  bought  it  sold  it  to  another  for  two  hundred,  he  was 
to  redeem  it,  as  Maimonides  saith,  according  to  what  was 
first  given  for  it,  because  it  is  said  here,  he  shall  restore  the 
overplus  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  man  sold  a  field  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  l)uyer  so  improved,  that  it  might  be  sold  for 
two  hundred,  the  redemption  was  to  be  according  to  what 
was  first  paid  for  it.     But  if  he  sold  it  for  two  hundred 
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pounds,  and  it  was  grown  so  much  worse  that  it  was  worth 
but  a  hundred,  it  was  to  be  esteemed  in  the  redemption 
according  to  the  present  value.  His  reason  is,  because 
"  the  condition  of  him  that  sold  his  inheritance  was  always 
to  be  bettered  ;  and  the  condition  of  him  that  bought  it  to 
be  made  worse." 

Ver.  28.  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that 
which  is  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand  of  him  that  bought  it, 
until  the  year  of  jubilee.]  If  he  could  not  pay  him  the  mo- 
ney it  cost  him,  according  to  the  forementioned  proportion, 
nor  any  of  his  kindred  redeem  it  for  him,  then  he  that 
bought  it  was  to  enjoy  all  the  profits  of  it  till  the  jubilee. 

Aiid  in  the  jubilee  he  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  to 
his  possession.]  The  purchaser  was  to  quit  his  possession  of 
the  land;  and  he  that  sold  it  enjoy  it  again  for  nothing. 
And  whosoever  he  was  that  possessed  the  land  at  the  ju- 
bilee, though  it  had  been  sold  never  so  often  before  it  came 
to  him,  the  jubilee  ejected  him,  and  restored  the  land  to  the 
first  owner,  or  his  posterity.  For  no  man,  as  was  before 
observed,  could  either  by  sale,  or  any  other  contract, 
transfer  the  full  dominion  of  his  land  to  another  man;  so 
that  it  should  be  his  for  ever. 

Ver.  29.  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  the  walled 
city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is 
sold.]  This  verse  and  the  next  make  a  great  difference  be- 
tween houses  in  walled  cities,  and  lands  in  the  country.  If 
such  houses  were  sold,  men  could  not  redeem  them  from 
the  purchaser  when  they  pleased,  but  must  do  it  within  the 
compass  of  a  year,  or  else  they  were  barred  for  ever ;  and 
the  year  of  jubilee  would  not  relieve  them. 

Within  a  full  year  may  he  redeem  it.]  He  might  redeem  it 
the  next  day  after  he  had  sold  it,  if  he  pleased,  paying  the 
full  price  that  was  given  for  it :  and  if  he  that  sold  it  was 
dead,  his  son  might  redeem  it :  or  if  he  that  bought  it  was 
dead,  it  might  be  redeemed  from  his  son,  if  done  within  the 
year :  but  his  kindred  could  not  redeem  it,  nor  might  he  bor- 
row money  to  redeem  it,  nor  redeem  it  by  parcels ;  but  he 
might  sell  some  of  his  goods  to  redeem  it.  So  Maimonides, 
in  the  forementioned  treatise,  (cap.  12.)  where  he  saith.  If 
a  man  sold  a  house  in  such  a  city,  and  the  jubilee  fell  out 
in  the  year  of  sale,  it  did  not  restore  the  house  to  the  seller; 
but  continued  his  that  bought  it,  unless  within  a  year  from 
the  day  it  was  sold  it  was  redeemed. 

Ver.  30.  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a 
full  year,  then  the  house  shall  be  established  for  ever  to  him 
that  bought  it.]  The  reasons  for  this  law  seem  to  be  such  as 
these ;  that  by  this  means  (as  Menochius  observes,  lib.  iii. 
de  Republ.  Hebr.  cap.  11.)  cities  might  be  better  filled 
with  inhabitants ;  who  were  invited  thither,  when  they  had 
hope  of  a  settlement  there.  And  secondly,  that  men  might 
not  rashly  and  easily  part  with  their  houses,  which  they 
could  never  recover,  after  they  had  let  one  year  slip,  which 
was  allowed  for  their  redemption.  And  thirdly,  tribes  and 
families  were  not  distinguished  by  houses  they  had  in 
cities ;  from  whence  it  was  that  the  Levites  might  possess 
them,  who  otherwise  are  said  to  have  no  possession  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  And  lastly,  perhaps  it  was  intended  by 
this  law,  that  proselytes,  who  were  not  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, and  could  have  no  fields  or  vineyards,  might  yet  have 
something  of  their  own  stable  and  certain :  and  not  be 
forced  always  to  want  a  perpetual  possession. 

It  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubilee.]    They  say  in  the  Ge- 
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mara  of  Bava  kama,  that  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  wrere 
not  subject  to  this  law ;  because  that  city,  as  they  pretend, 
did  not  belong  to  any  certain  tribe.  (See  L'Empereur 
upon  that  book,  cap.  7.  p.  172.) 

Ver.  31.  But  the  houses  in  the  villages,  which  have  no  walls 
round  about  them,  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  coun- 
try, &c.]  The  quite  contrary  law  is  made  for  country- 
houses,  which  might  be  redeemed  at  any  time ;  and  if  they 
were  not,  returned  to  their  first  owners  at  the  jubilee. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  plain ;  for  the  houses 
in  walled  cities  were  their  owti  proper  goods;  but  in  the 
country  they  were  accounted  part  Of  the  land  which  was 
God's.  And  so  these  words  are  to  be  understood,  they 
shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  in  the  country :  that  is,  fall  un- 
der the  same  law  with  the  lands,  (ver.  23.) 

Ver.  32.  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the  Levites.]  Of 
which  we  have  an  account,  Numb.  xxxv.  2.  These  are 
excepted  from  the  foregoing  law  concerning  houses  in 
walled  cities;  as  it  here  follows. 

And  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession  may  the  Le- 
vites  redeem  at  any  time.]  Not  any  of  their  houses ;  but 
only  those  which  they  possessed  in  the  forty-eight  cities 
assigned-  to  them  for  their  habitations.  If  they  purchased 
houses  in  any  other  places,  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
law  with  other  men,  (ver.  29)  Insomuch,  that  a  Levite, 
who  was  heir  to  his  mother,  who  was  an  Israelite,  was  to 
redeem  as  other  Israelites  did,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
the  Levites ;  for  the  Levites  had  a  right  different  from  other 
men  only  in  the  cities  of  their  possessions ;  as  Maimonides 
observes  in  the  forecited  book,  (cap.  13.)  But  if  an  Israel- 
ite was  heir  to  his  mother,  a  Levite,  he  redeemed  as  the 
Levites  did,  though  he  were  not  of  that  tribe ;  because  the 
right  of  their  redemption  "  was  tied  to  the  places,  and  not 
to  the  persons ;"  as  he  there  speaks. 

Ver.  33.  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites,  then  the 
house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  possession  (i.  e.in 
the  city  of  his  possession),  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of  jubilee.] 
If  he  did  not  redeem  it  before,  it  was  to  come  back  to  him 
for  nothing  in  this  year.  But  there  is  another  translation 
in  the  margin,  which  the  first  words  will  bear,  viz.  If  one 
of  the  Levites  redeem  them.  Though  he  was  not  near  of 
kin,  (ver.  25.)  yet  any  Levite  might  redeem  any  of  these 
houses :  however,  they  were  to  be  restored  to  that  tribe  at 
the  jubilee. 

For  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites.]  It  is  plain  by 
this,  that  in  the  foregoing  words  he  speaks  of  the  houses, 
and  not  of  the  cities  themselves. 

Are  their  possession  among  the  children  of  Israel.]  They 
were  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land  that  other  tribes  had ; 
which  could  not  be  alienated  for  ever.  For  they  having 
no  other  possessions  thaf  could  be  sold,  but  houses,  it  was 
reason  these  houses  should  return  to  their  owners  at  the 
jubilee,  as  other  men's  possessions  did,  (ver.  10.) 

Ver.  34.  But  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities.]  See 
Numb.  xxxv.  4, 5. 

May  not  be  sold.]  As  their  houses  might  be ;  but  if  any 
man  bought  them,  the  bargain  was  immediately  void.  The 
tradition  among  the  Jews  (as  Maimonides  says  in  the 
same  place),  was,  that  not  be  sold  in  this  place,  signifies 
not  be  changed;  so  as  to  turn  a  suburb  into  a  field,  or  a 
field  into  a  suburb;  but  fields,  suburbs,  and  cities,  were  to 
continue  perpetually  in  the  same  state. 


For  it  is  their  perpetual  pension.]  Their  fields  were  to 
be  always  in  tlieir  own  hands.  And  the  reason  why  houses 
might  be  sold,  when  tlie  fields  could  not,  seems  to  be  this : 
because  the  houses  belonged  to  particular  Levites,  who 
might  alienate  them  for  a  time,  and  not  suffer  much  by  it; 
but  the  fields  of  the  suburbs  were  common  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Levites,  who  would  have  been  undone  if  they 
had  wanted  pasture  for  their  flocks,  which  were  all  their 
substance.  Some  indeed  fancy  that  these  suburbs  were 
enclosed,  and  every  family  of  them  had  its  several  por- 
tion; but  as  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  so,  had  it  been  thus, 
such  families  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  have 
wanted  their  lands  for  the  feeding  of  their  flocks. 

Ver.  35.  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  to 
decay  with  thee.]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is.  When  his  handfail- 
eth:  so  that  he  is  not  able  by  his  labour  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Then  shall  thou  relieve  him.]  By  bestowing  alms  upon 
him  (as  the  Jews  interpret  it),  not  by  lending  him  money ; 
though  the  following  words  seem  to  incline  this  way :  (see 
Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6.) 

Yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner.]  By  a 
stranger  they  understand  a  proselyte  of  righteousness,  and 
by  a  sojourner  a  proselyte  of  the  gate;  as  Mr.  Seidell 
there  observes,  out  of  Jarchi  and  Abarbinel,  p.  694.  They 
say  Hyrcanus  was  the  first  that  began  ^Evorpo^tTv,  to  enter- 
tain strangers  of  other  countries,  by  building  hospitals  for 
their  reception. 

That  he  may  live  with  thee.]  Have  a  comfortable  sub-* 
sistence  by  the  relief  of  charitable  people ;  for  every  Jew, 
they  say,  was  bound  to  contribute  something  towards  it; 
and  this  was  to  prevent  their  selling  themselves,  as  some 
did,  through  extreme  poverty,  (ver.  3J).) 

Ver.  36.  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase.] 
Though  these  are  promiscuously  used,  yet  the  next  verse 
seems  here  to  expound  usury  to  signify  tliat  which  is  taken 
for  money;  and  increase  that  which  is  taken  for  corn, 
fruits,  or  goods.  They  that  would  see  more  of  these  two 
words,  nesek  and  tarbith,  may  consult  Salmasius  de  Usuris, 
where  he  hath  largely  discoursed  of  them.  I  shall  only 
further  observe,  that  this  precept  follows  the  other  of  re- 
lieving poor  people  by  alms  very  fitly;  because  it  is  as 
great  a  charity  unto  some  to  lend  them  money  without 
usury,  as  it  is  to  give  freely  unto  others.  (See  notes  on 
Exod.  xxii.  25.  Deut.  xxiii.  19.) 

But  fear  thy  God.]  Lest  he  that  is  so  good  to  thee, 
should  punish  thee  for  thy  inhumanity  towards  the  poor; 
of  whom  he  hath  a  care,  as  well  as  thee. 

That  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.]  This  is  repeated, 
to  shew  that  by  these  laws  God  intended  to  provide  for  the 
poor  such  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  their  own  country, 
that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  forsake  it,  and  therewith 
perhaps  forsake  their  religion. 

Ver.  37.  Thou  shall  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.]  Some  tliought,  if 
they  lent  money  freely,  they  might  receive  more  than  they 
lent  of  other  things;  therefore,  the  latter  clause  of  this 
verse  was  added,  to  prevent  such  oppressions  as  St.  Je- 
rome mentions;  who  says,  some  would  lend  a  neighbour 
ten  bushels,  of  corn,  suppose,  in  winter,  to  receive  fifteen 
bushels  for  it  the  next  harvest. 

Ver.  38.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  ivhich  brought  you 
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forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Who  have  obliged  you 
with  far  greater  blessings  than  I  command  you  to  bestow 
upon  others. 

To  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan.]  Under  such  covenants 
as  have  been  mentioned. 

And  to  be  your  God.]  To  preserve  you  in  the  possession 
of  it  in  peace  and  plenty,  if  you  keep  these  covenants, 
(ver.  18, 19.) 

Ver.  39.  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be 
waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee.]  Some  were  sold  by  the 
court  of  judgmeni,  when  they  had  committed  theft,  and 
were  not  able  to  make  satisfaction ;  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
interpret  that  place,  Exod.  xxi.  2,  &c.  Others  were  sold 
by  their  parents,  (ver.  7,  8.  of  that  chapter.)  But  others 
sold  themselves,  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  notwith- 
standing the  alms  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
the  money  or  goods  that  had  been  freely  lent  them.  And 
of  such  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand  these  words;  and 
say,  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  sell  himself  till  his 
poverty  was  extreme,  and  he  had  nothing  at  all  left,  but 
must  preserve  his  life  by  the  price  which  was  given  for 
him.  Thus  Maimonides,  in  these  words :  "  A  man  might 
not  sell  himself  to  lay  up  the  money  which  was  given  for 
him ;  nor  to  buy  goods ;  nor  to  pay  his  debts ;  but  merely 
that  he  might  get  bread  to  eat.  Neither  was  it  lawful  for 
him  to  sell  himself,  as  long  as  he  had  so  much  as  a  gar- 
ment left."  See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
cap.  7.  where  he  observes,  that  the  court  of  judgment 
might  not  sell  a  thief  of  their  nation  to  any  but  to  a  He- 
brew; not  to  a  proselyte  of  either  sort;  much  less  to  a 
mere  gentile.  But  if  a  Hebrew  sold  him  to  a  proselyte, 
or  to  a  gentile  (which  he  was  admonished  not  to  do),  the 
bargain  was  good;  but  he  was  to  be  redeemed  by  his 
kindred,  or  by  the  people;  as  it  here  follows,  ver.  48,  49. 
Which  other  people  imitated,  who  derived  their  laws  from 
Moses;  particularly  the  ancient  Indians  (as  Huetius  ob- 
serves out  of  Diodorus),  whose  philosophers  commanded 
that  none  of  their  nation  should  submit  themselves  to  ser- 
vitude, (Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  6.) 

Thou  shall  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bondservant.]  As 
a  slave,  which  they  bought  of  other  nations,  or  took  in  their 
wars ;  over  whom  they  had  an  absolute  dominion  (as  they 
had  over  their  goods,  or  cattle),  and  might  bequeath  them 
and  their  children  to  their  sons  and  posterity  for  ever,  (ver. 
45,  46.)  or  sell  them  and  their  children  at  their  pleasure. 

Ver.  40.  But  as  a  hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner.] 
They  were  to  treat  him  gently ;  as  they  did  those  who  let 
out  their  service  for  wages,  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
were  at  their  own  disposal  again. 

Shall  he  be  with  thee.]  Some  of  the  Jews  have  carried 
this  very  far  in  speculation.  For  thus  they  gloss  upon  this 
place  in  Jalkut :  "  Let  him  be  with  thee  in  meat  and  drink ; 
so  that  thou  do  not  eat  bread  of  fine  flour,  and  he  of  bran ; 
nor  thou  drink  old  wine,  and  he  new ;  nor  thou  lie  on  a 
soft  bed,  and  he  upon  straw."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
was  their  practice. 

And  shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee.]  Beyond 
which  time  it  was  not  lawful  to  keep  him  in  service:  for  in 
the  very  beginning  of  this  year,  all  such  servants  were  im- 
mediately dismissed.  Which  made  the  year  of  jubilee 
such  a  time  of  joy,  that  for  nine  days  together,  before  it 
^egan,  these  servants  kept  a  kind  of  Saturnalia,  in  pros- 


pect of  their  approaching  happiness.  For,  as  Maimonides 
saith  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Schemitta  ve 
Jobel,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  day  of 
atonement,  "  Servants  were  neither  dismissed,  nor  yet 
served  their  masters ;  but  they  did  eat,  and  drink,  and  made 
merry;  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads.  And  when  the 
day  of  atonement  came,  the  Sanhedrin  commanding  the 
trumpet  to  be  sounded,  all  servants  immediately  went  whi- 
ther they  pleased ;  as  lands  were  restored  to  their  first 
owners." 

Ver.  41.  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee.]  His  master 
to  whom  he  was  sold  might  keep  him  till  the  jubilee: 
whereas  he  that  was  sold  by  the  court  of  judgment  might 
go  free,  if  he  pleased,  in  the  seventh  year  of  release,  (Exod. 
xxi.  2.) 

Both  he  and  his  children  with  him.]  He  that  bought  a 
servant  of  the  court  of  judgment,  was  bound  to  maintain 
his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any,  with  meat,  drink,  and 
clothes;  and  yet  they  were  not  bound  to  serve  him:  much 
less  did  they  remain  servants,  when  their  father's  and  mo- 
ther's servitude  was  at  an  end  ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in 
the  forenamed  place  :  and  therefore  it  was  much  more  rea- 
sonable in  this  case,  that  he  and  his  children  should  go  out 
together. 

And  shall  return  unto  his  own  family.]  From  which  he 
was  gone,  while  he  remained  a  servant. 

And  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.]  If 
any  was  befallen  him  since  his  servitude. 

Ver.  42.  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  A  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  treated  like  slaves ;  because  they  were  all  redeemed 
by  God  out  of  the  slavery  of  Egypt  into  a  state  of  perfect 
liberty. 

They  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen.]  Not  publicly,  and  in 
the  common  place  of  sale,  or  in  the  street;  but  privately, 
and  in  a  way  of  honour,  (as  the  Jewish  phrase  is.)  So 
Maimonides,  alleged  by  Mr.  Selden,  in  the  forenamed 
place,  p.  705.  But  the  plainest  sense  is,  they  should  not 
be  used  like  slaves,  while  they  continued  in  servitude ;  for 
though  they  had  the  use  of  them  in  all  bodily  employments, 
yet  their  bodies  or  persons  were  not  theirs,  and  therefore 
they  might  not  use  them  as  they  pleased.  So  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  43.  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  tvith  rigour.]  As 
Pharaoh  did  over  all  the  Israelites,  (Exod.  i.  13, 14.)  or  as 
the  Israelites  were  wont  to  do  over  their  servants  of  other 
nations ;  but  gently  use  their  service  in  such  employments, 
as  would  not  be  unworthy  of  them  if  they  were  freemen. 

But  shalt  fear  thy  God.]  Remembering  that  they  were 
all  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  delivered  by  his  wonderful  good- 
ness ;  which  was  thankfully  and  reverently  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

Ver.  44.  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids,  ivhich 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen.]  If  they  would  have 
any  slaves,  they  were  to  be  such  of  other  nations,  as  were 
sold  to  them,  or  were  taken  by  them  in  their  wars.  Whence 
the  very  name  of  mancipia  came,  as  the  Roman  lawyers 
tell  us,  quasi  manu  capti:  and  the  name  of  servus  also, 
which  signifies  one  who  was  saved,  when  he  might  have 
been  killed. 

Hound  about  thee.]  He  doth  not  say,  in  the  midst  of  thee  ; 
for  they  were  bound  to  destroy  the  people  of  Canaan. 
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Of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  botidmaids.'\  If  they 
had  need  of  their  service.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  had  any  great  number  of  them ;  nor  had  they  any  great 
occasion  for  them,  being  themselves  so  laborious,  and 
breeding  their  children  to  look  after  their  land  and  their 
cattle  (in  which  their  estates  chiefly  consisted),  and  being 
also  so  very  numerous  in  a  small  country. 

Ver.  45.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy.]  Whether  they 
were  perfect  proselytes  by  circumcision,  or  only  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent.  cap.  8.)  their  children  were  not  exempted  from 
being  made  slaves,  if  they  sold  them  to  the  Hebrews. 

And  of  the  families  that  are  ivith  you,  which  they  begat 
in  your  land.]  If  any  of  their  family  or  kindred,  as  the 
LXX.  translate  it,  had  begat  children  in  Judea,  and  would 
sell  them,  the  Jews  might  make  a  purchase  of  them. 

They  shall  be  your  possession.]  Become  your  proper 
good.s,  and  continue  with  you  as  your  lands  do,  unless  they 
have  their  liberty  granted  to  them.  And  the  first  sort  of 
proselytes  obtained  it  three  ways ;  either  by  purchasing  it 
themselves,  or  by  their  friends  ;  or  by  being  dismissed  by 
their  master,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand ;  or  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxi.  26.  where  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or  a 
tooth,  by  the  master's  severity,  serve  only  for  examples  of 
other  maims,  which  procured  such  a  servant  his  liberty. 
But  the  second  sort  of  proselytes  did  not. obtain  their 
liberty,  if  we  may  believe  the  Hebrew  doctors,  by  this  last 
means,  but  only  by  the  two  first.  And  the  year  of  jubilee 
gave  no  servants  of  either  sort  their  liberty. 

Ver.  46.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for 
your  children  after  you.]  To  whom  they  might  bequeath 
the  very  bodies  of  them  and  their  children. 

To  inherit  them  for  a  possession.]  That  they  might  have 
the  same  power  and  dominion  over  them,  that  they  had 
over  their  lands,  goods,  or  cattle. 

They  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever.]  Not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  but  be  your  slaves  as  long  as 
they  live  ;  unless  they,  by  any  of  the  means  beforemen- 
tioned,  obtained  their  liberty. 

But  over  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not 
rule  over  one  another  with  rigour.]  As  they  did  over  the 
slaves  beforenamed  ;  whose  masters  (as  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors say)  were  not  bound  to  find  them  food  and  raiment ; 
and,  besides,  might  treat  them  with  the  greatest  severity, 
provided  they  did  not  strike  out  an  eye,  &c. 

Ver.  47.  If  a  sojourner  or  stranger.]  The  Chjddee  inter- 
prets these  words,  an  uncircumcised  proselyte.  And  so 
Maimonides  says,  they  signify  one  who  hatli  undertaken  the 
precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  whom  they  also  call,  in 
their  book.s,  the  pious  among  the  gentiles.  (See  Selden,  lib. 
ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  3.  p.  15!J.) 

Wax  rich  by  thee.]  As  many  of  them  did  by  trading, 
though  they  could  not  purchase  land. 

And  thy  brotlier  that  dwelleth  by  him  waxeth  poor.] 
Which  was  a  case,  Moses  supposes  before,  (ver.  35.) 
might  happen. 

And  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  and  sojourner  by  thee.] 
So  I  observed  before  (ver.  39.)  they  might  do,  though  they 
were  admonished  not  to  do  it ;  and  the  bargain  held  good, 
though  they  sold  themselves  to  a  gentile.  So  Onkelos  here 
translates  it.  If  thy  brother  sell  himself  to  an  Aramite,  i.  e. 


to  an  idolater;  for  idolatry  vras  thought  to  have  sprung 
first  from  them :  Terah  and  Nalior  being  Aramites,  who 
were  the  first  idolaters  mentioned  in  the  holy  Scripture. 

Or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's  family.]  To  one  that 
sprung  out  of  the  family  of  a  proselyte;  who,  though  now 
incorporated  into  the  Jewish  nation,  yet,  being  originally  of 
a  stranger's  stock,  was  not  to  have  Uie  privilege  to  keep  a 
Hebrew  sold  to  him  from  the  benefit  of  redemption. 

Ver.  48.  After  that  he  is  sold.]  And  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  stranger. 

He  may  be  redeemed,  &c.]  The  Hebrews  understand  this, 
as  if  some  of  his  kindred  were  bound  to  redeem  him ;  or, 
if  they  did  not,  he  was  to  be  redeemed  at  the  charge  of  the 
country ;  and  that,  though  he  sold  himself  a  second  time, 
after  he  had  been  redeemed.  But  if  he  sold  himself  a  third 
time,  they  looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  redemption, 
unless  it  were  merely  to  save  his  life.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi, 
de  Jure  Nat,  et  Gent.  cap.  7.)  But  the  fifty-fourth  verse 
seems  to  suggest,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  redeem  him ; 
though  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  and  his  master  could 
not  refuse  it. 

One  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him.]  This  Redeemer 
(saith  R.  Bechai)  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah :  which  I  mention  to  shew,  that  the  Jews 
thought  there  was  something  more  Divine  couched  under 
this  law  of  the  jubilee,  (as  I  observed,  ver.  10.)  than  the 
very  letter  of  it  imported.  Though  the  truth  is,  they 
wretchedly  mistook  the  business  of  the  Messiah:  for  the 
same  R.  Bechai  (speaking  of  this  section  of  the  law)  saith, 
"  It  contains  a  sign  and  a  hope  to  Israel  of  redemption 
from  the  captivity  of  the  four  monarchies ;"  as  if  the  Mes* 
siah  should  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  country,  and  to  make  them  lords  of  the 
world. 

Ver.  49.  Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem 
him,  &c.]  Here  the  persons  are  named  by  whom  liis  re- 
demption might  be  made  ;  which,  in  short,  was  by  any  man 
of  his  family. 

Or,  if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself]  If,  after  his  sale, 
an  estate  fell  to  him,  whereby  he  became  able  to  redeem 
his  liberty. 

Ver.  50.  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him, 
from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to  him  unto  the  tjear  of 
jubilee,  &c.]  That  no  injury  might  be  done  to  his  master, 
they  were  to  compute  how  long  he  had  served  him,  and 
how  long  he  had  still  to  serve,  and  what  price  was  paid  for 
him ;  and  then,  according  to  the  number  of  years  gone 
and  to  come,  he  was  to  make  his  demands ;  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  following  words.  And  the  price  of  his  sale 
shall  be  according  to  the  number  of  years. 

According  to  the  time  of  a  hired  servant  shall  if  be  with 
him.]  The  labour  and  service  that  he  had  done  him  was 
to  be  valued,  as  they  would  do  that  of  a  hireling  (who 
wrought  for  so  much  by  the  day  or  the  year),  and  deducting 
that  from  the  price  which  was  given  for  him,  the  remainder 
was  the  price  of  this  redemption. 

Ver.  51.  If  there  be  yet  many  years  behind,  according 
unto  them  he  shall  give  again  the  price  of  his  redemption.]  If 
he  had  served  but  a  few  years,  and  there  were  many  to 
come  before  the  jubilee ;  then  there  was  less  to  be  deducted 
from  what  his  master  gave  for  him,  and  the  price  of  his 
redemption  was  higher.    But  if  there  remained  but  feio 
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years  unto  the  year  of  jubilee  (as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse),  then  less  was  to  be  given  for  his  redemption,  be- 
cause he  had  had  his  service  a  long  time. 

Ver.  53.  And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with 
him.']  His  master  was  to  treat  him  as  a  hired  servant,  who 
let  out  his  service  for  wages  by  the  year ;  and  that  both 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  his  redemption,  and  to  his 
usage  while  he  remained  in  his  service ;  as  appears  by  the 
next  words. 

And  the  other  shall  not  nde  with  rigour  over  him.]  Use 
him  harshly  and  severely ;  for  one  Israelite  was  not  per- 
mitted to  use  another  in  that  manner,  (ver.  43.)  and  there- 
fore much  less  was  it  to  be  suffered  from  a  stranger. 
-  In  thy  sight.]  If  they  observed  any  such  rigorous  usage, 
they  were  to  endeavour  to  get  it  remedied  by  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate. 

Ver.  54.  And  he  be  not  redeemed  in  these  years,  then  he 
shall  go  out  in  tJie  year  of  jubilee.]  If  neither  his  kindred 
nor  country  redeemed  him,  nor  he  was  able  to  redeem  him- 
self, (ver.  49.)  from  the  time  he  was  sold  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  he  was  to  stay  till  then;  when  he  went  out,  as 
others  did,  without  paying  any  thing  for  his  liberty.  By 
which  it  is  evident,  that  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  seventh 
year  of  release,  as  Hebrew  servants  had  who  served  He- 
brew masters.  For  it  had  been  unequal,  if  Hebrews  sold 
to  proselytes  had  been  discharged  from  their  service  so 
soon,  when  the  children  of  proselytes  sold  to  Hebrews 
(ver.  45.)  were  to  be  their  inheritance  for  ever.  It  was 
more  reasonable  (and  therefore  so  here  enacted),  that  the 
Hebrews  sold  to  proselytes  should  not  be  free  till  the  year 
of  jubilee,  unless  they  were  redeemed  by  themselves  or 
their  friends.  By  which  law  also  they  were  made  more 
careful  not  to  sell  themselves  to  strangers. 

He  and  his  children  with  him.]  It  seems  a  proselyte  was 
bound,  when  he  bought  a  Hebrew  servant,  to  maintain  his 
family  while  he  served  him  ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  bound 
to  do,  when  they  bought  one  of  their  own  nation,  (ver.  31.) 

Ver.  55.  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants; 
they  are  my  servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.]  He  would  not  have  them  serve  with  rigour,  nor 
beyond  the  year  of  jubilee,  because  they  were  his  servants 
by  a  peculiar  title,  being  redeemed  by  him  from  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  where  they  were  held  a  longtime  in  cruel 
servitude,  (ver.  38.) 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Your  sovereign,  who  will  be 
ever  kind  to  you,  while  you  serve  and  obey  me. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Ver.  1.  JL  E  shall  make  you  no  idols.]  This  precept  hath 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  being  now  to  enforce  all  his 
precepts  by  the  most  solemn  promises  and  threatenings,  he 
repeats  the  principal  thing  upon  which  all  depended,  which 
was,  that  they  should  keep  close  to  the  worship  of  him,  the 
wnly  God,  and  abhor  all  idolatry,  which  he  knew  would 
corrupt  their  manners. 

The  Hebrew  word  elilim  hath  been  observed  before, 
(chap.  xix.  4.)  to  express  contempt;  signifjring  the  idols 
(as  we  translate  it)  which  the  heathen  worshipped,  to  be 
mere  empty  vanities,  things  of  nought,  as  we  speak ;  and 
therefore  to  be  rejected  with  disdain,  rather  than  any  way 
regarded.  .,.:._.  ^..^   .    , 


Nor  graven  image.]  The  Hebrew  word  pesel  signifies  the 
image  of  any  thing  hewn  out  of  wood  or  stone:  (see  Exod. 
XX.  4.)  These  images  the  gentiles  did  not  worship,  till  they 
were  dedicated  and  consecrated  with  certain  rites  and  ce- 
remonies (which  were  very  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  deities,  and  the  superstitions  of  several 
countries),  by  which  consecration  they  imagined  their  gods 
were  invited  to  be  present  in  these  images  and  statues; 
otherwise  they  were  not  so  stupid,  as  to  worship  wood  and 
stone. 

Neither  rear  up  a  standing  image.]  The  Hebrew  word 
matsebah,  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  (ttuXijv,  a  pillar,  as  we 
also  translate  it  in  the  margin.  And  if  we  translate  it  statue, 
or  standing  image,  we  are  not  to  understand  by  it  the  figure 
of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  creature;  but,  as  the  Hebrews 
seem  rightly  to  take  it,  for  any  work,  an  altar  for  instance, 
which  is  erected  and  set  up  for  sacred  assemblies  to  be 
held  thereat,  though  they  be  to  the  true  God.  So  Maimo- 
nides,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent.  cap.  6.)  who  saith,  this  was  the  custom  among  idol- 
aters, to  erect  such  statues  to  their  gods.  And  so  Pau- 
sanias  saith  (in  his  Achaica),  that  in  ancient  time  among 
the  Greeks,  universally,  avrl  djaknaTwv  tT^ov  d^^yoX  XiOoi  n- 
fiag  Sfiiov,  rude  stones,  instead  of  images,  had  Divine  honours 
paid  to  them.  (See  Maimonides  de  cultu  Stell.  et  Plan, 
cap.  6.  sect.  8.)  These  were  the  most  ancient  monuments 
of  all  other;  and  being  plain  and  simple,  might  be  thought 
to  be  less  tempting  and  inviting,  than  those  images  which 
had  the  figure  of  men,  or  other  creatures ;  yet,  even  these 
God  forbids  to  his  people,  because  he  would  have  no  re- 
presentation of  him  whatsoever,  though  it  might  seem  to 
have  no  danger  in  it.  These  were  they  which  the  Greeks 
called  BaiTvXia.  (See  upon  Gen.  xxviii.  19.  and  Selden  de 
Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  2.  cap.  1.) 

Neither  set  up  any  image  of  stone  in  your  land.]  There 
was  greater  reason  they  should  not  set  up  Eben  Masch- 
kith,  which  signifies  carved  or  figured  stones  that  had  pic- 
tures cut  in  it,  as  the  Hebrews  understand  it.  (See  Mai- 
monides in  the  place  beforenamed,  and  Diohys.  Vossius's 
notes  upon  him.)  And  Mr.  Selden  observes,  also,  it  was 
unlawful  to  set  up  these  in  their  land  (as  Moses  here 
speaks),  though  it  were  without  the  temple;  and  it  was  no 
more  permitted  to  a  proselyte  than  to  an  Israelite.  If 
any  man  did  make  such  statues  he  was  beaten. 

Possibly  this  may  signify  such  images  as  were  common 
among  the  Egyptians  in  aftertimes ;  which  were  not  repre- 
sentations of  their  gods,  but  were  full  of  symbols  and 
hieroglyphics,  expressing  some  of  the  perfections  of  their 
gods.  These  God  would  as  little  allow  among  his  people 
as  any  of  the  former:  such  caution  he  used  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  idolatry,  by  image-worship. 

To  bow  down  unto  it.]  Though  they  did  not  worship  it; 
but  only  worship  God  before  it 

/  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Who  admit  of  no  such  things 
where  I  am  worshipped,  (Exod.  xx.  4.) 

Ver.  2.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my 
sanctuary,  &c.]  See  chap.  xix.  30.  where  there  is  the  same 
precept :  which  seems  to  be  here  repeated,  because,  if  they 
kept  his  sabbaths,  they  would  preserve  them  from  idolatry, 
being  appointed  for  the  worship  of  the  Creator  of  all  things ; 
especially  if  they  had  such  a  sense  of  his  Divine  majesty 
as  wrought  reverence  in  them,  even  to  his  sanctuary. 
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Vet.  S.Ifye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  command- 
ments, and  do  them.]  If  the  regard  you  have  to  my  majesty 
make  you  obedient  to  my  laws. 

Ver.  4.  T/ieri  will  I  give  you  rain  in  due  season.']  Here 
follow  the  promises  of  all  things  that  men  naturally  most 
desire  for  their  happy  living  here  in  this  world.  And  first 
he  assures  them  they  should  have  fruitful  seasons,  Avhich 
depended  upon  rain  in  due  time,  (Jcrem.  v.  24.)  For  Ca- 
naan was  not  a  country  like  Egypt,  which  was  watered  and 
made  fertile  by  the  overflowing  of  their  river ;  but  without 
rain  was  quite  barren. 

Aiid  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase.]  Com  for  the  use 
of  men ;  and  grass  for  the  cattle. 

And  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit.']  Which 
was  very  various  every  one  knows,  such  as  figs,  pomegra- 
nates, dates,  apples,  &c.  which  he  promises  they  should 
never  want. 

Ver.  6.  And  your  thrashing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage, 
&.C.]  This  is  a  promise  of  such  plenty  of  com,  that  before 
they  could  have  reaped  it  all,  and  thrashed  it  out,  the  vint- 
age would  be  ready,  and  call  for  their  labour  about  it ;  and 
before  they  could  have  pressed  out  their  wine,  it  would  be 
time  to  sow  again :  as  much  as  to  say,  they  should  have 
such  abundance,  that  they  should  have  scarce  time  enough 
to  receive  and  lay  up  one  blessing  before  another  came 
upon  them. 

And  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full.]  Have  no  want 
of  any  sort  of  provision  (which  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  bread),  but  as  much  as  you  can  desire :  which  pro- 
mise may  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  command 
lately  given,  chap.  xxv.  4.  11.  though  there  he  took  care 
to  secure  them  by  a  special  promise,  that  they  should  not 
want  in  those  years,  (ver,  20,  21.)  and  therefore  much  less 
in  any  other. 

Atid  dwell  in  your  land  safely.]  Plenty  would  have  been 
little  satisfaction  to  them,  if  they  had  been  in  danger  to  lose 
it,  or  to  be  disturbed  in  it ;  and  therefore  he  promises  to 
defend  and  protect  them  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it.  (See 
chap.  xxv.  18,  IS).) 

Ver.  6.  And  I  will  give  peace  in  your  land.]  There  shall 
be  no  insurrections  or  seditions  in  your  country,  which  are 
wont  to  arise  from  poverty  and  discontent :  for  this  seems  to 
relate  to  peace  among  themselves ;  as  the  latter  end  of  the 
verse,  to  freedom  from  the  desolations  their  enemies  might 
make  among  them. 

And  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid.] 
It  is  a  promise  to  preserve  them  from  housebreakers  and 
robbers. 

And  I  tvill  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.]  Which  (as  it 
will  appear  from  ver.  22.)  made  lamentable  havoc  when 
they  increased,  and  were  let  loose  upon  them :  but  these 
God  promises  to  extirpate,  if  they  would  be  obedient, 
either  by  hindering  their  breed,  or  making  them  devour  one 
another,  or  driving  them  out  of  their  country. 

Neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your  land.]  Their  ene- 
mies should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  their  country,  to  make 
any  ravage  there. 

Ver,  7.  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall 
fall  before  you  by  the  sword.]  This  supposes  their  neigh- 
bours might  invade  their  country,  but  should  fail  in  their 
attempt,  and  be  driven  away  with  shame. 

Ver,.  8,  Arid  five  of  you  shall  chase  a  hundred,  and  a  hun- 


dred of  you  shall  put  ten  thouiand  to  flight.]  That  is,  a  few 
shall  be  too  hard  for  a  great  multitude ;  as  it  proved  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan :  insomuch  that  Joshua  saith,  (chap, 
xxiii.  10.)  One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thousand.  Which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  who,  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  put  to  flight  a  vast  army,  (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

And  your  enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword.] 
Which  commonly  made  a  greater  slaughter  in  their  flight 
than  was  made  in  the  battle. 

Ver.  9.  For  I  will  haverespect  unto  you.]  The  reason  of 
which  great  success  (as  well  as  of  the  plenty  beforemen- 
tioned),  he  would  make  them  sensible,  was  God's  great 
kindness  and  favour  towards  them,  as  the  reward  of  their 
obedience.  This  Joshua  most  thankfully  acknowledges, 
chap,  xxiii.  9. 

And  make  you  fruitful,  and  multiply  you.]  Make  you  a 
populous,  and  consequently  a  powerful  nation. 

And  establish  my  covenant  with  you.]  Keep  it  inviolably, 
and  most  certainly  perform  it :  (see  Gen.  vi.  18.) 

Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store.]  Have  a  great  deal 
of  old  com  left  when  the  new  is  come  in. 

And  bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new.]  Have  so  much 
of  it  left,  as  to  want  room  for  it  when  the  new  is  to  be  laid  up. 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  amongst  you.]  This 
is  the  great  promise  of  all,  that  his  tabernacle,  wherein  he 
dwelt  among  them,  should  remain  and  abide  with  them :  for 
it  was  set  already  among  them ;  but  now  he  promises  it 
should  he  fixed:  that  is,  his  Divine  presence  should  conti- 
nue with  them. 

And  my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you,]  I  will  not  cast  you 
off,  because  of  your  offences  ;  for  which  I  have  appointed 
an  expiation. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  will  walk  among  you.]  Conduct  you  from 
place  to  place,  all  the  time  you  are  in  this  wilderness.  For 
he  dwelling  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  cloud  of  glory  which 
covered  it ;  when  that  cloud  was  taken  up,  the  ark  pre- 
sently moved  to  go  before  them,  and  led  them  to  the  next 
station,  where  they  should  pitch  their  tents.  Numb.  x.  11, 
12.  (See  Exod.  xxv.  8.)  This  is  given  as  the  reason  why 
they  should  keep  their  camp  from  all  impurities:  (see 
Deut.  xxiii.  12—14.) 

And  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  sliall  be  my  people.] 
Bring  you  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  continue  with 
you,  and  bless  you,  as  my  peculiar  people. 

Ver.  13.  /  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  I  will  not  leave  my  own  work  im 
perfect ;  but  as  I  delivered  you  from  the  Egyptian  slavery, 
so  I  will  continue  to  preserve  your  liberty  and  happiness. 

That  ye  should  not  be  their  bondmen.]  Remain  any  longer 
their  slaves,  as  they  intended  to  make  you  for  ever. 

And  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke.]  When  you 
could  not  deliver  yourselves,  I  set  you  free  from  the  heavy 
burdens  which  oppressed  you. 

And  made  you  go  upright.]  They  were  so  loaded  with 
insupportable  burdens  in  Egypt,  that  they  could  not  look 
up,  but  hung  down  their  heads  with  heaviness :  till  God, 
by  setting  them  free,  made  them  go  out  from  thence,  not 
with  dejected,  but  with  cheerful  countenances.  For  that 
is  the  meaning  of  making  them  go  upright:  as  freemen,  not 
bowed  down  witli  oppression,  but  lifting  up  their  heads 
for  joy  at  their  deliverance:  (see  Exod.  xiv.  8.) 

Ver.  14.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not 
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do  all  these  commandments.']  After  the  promise  of  these  ex- 
traordinary blessings,  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience,  he 
threatens  them  with  as  extraordinary  plagues  and  calami- 
ties, if  they  were  disobedient.  And  as  nothing  moves  us 
inore  powerfully  than  hope  of  some  good,  or  fear  of  some 
evil ;  so  there  are  no  greater  blessings  in  this  world  than 
those  which  God's  promises  gave  them  hope  to  enjoy,  nor 
greater  evils  than  those  of  which  his  threatenings  put  them 
in  fear.  But  such  is  the  Divine  goodness,  he  always  offers 
mercy  before  he  proceeds  to  judgment,  and  mingles  judg- 
ment with  mercy,  before  he  proceeds  in  rigour  of  justice. 
Which  will  appear  in  the  following  threatenings. 

Ver.  15.  And  if  ye  despise  my  statutes,  or  if  your  soul 
abhor  my  judgments.]  They  were  not  thus  wicked  at  the 
first ;  but  disobedience  to  God's  commands  (mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  verse)  proceeded  to  a  contemptuous  neglect 
of  them;  and  that  in  time  to  an  abhorrence  of  them. 

So  that  ye  ivill  not  do  all  my  commandments.]  Though 
often  admonished  by  his  prophets ;  whose  messages  they 
not  only  rejected,  but  slighted  and  despised. 

But  tliat  ye  break  my  covenant.]  By  forsaking  him,  and 
falling  to  idolatry.  For  that  was  the  principal  thing  in  the 
covenant,  that  they  should  have  no  other  God,  but  him  alone. 

Ver.  16.  /  also  will  do  this  unto  you.]  I  will  alter  the 
method  of  my  providence  towards  you. 

I  ivill  even  appoint  over  you.]  Or,  £is  it  is  in  the  Hebrew, 
upon  you:  causing  the  following  diseases  to  seize  upon 
them  (as  the  phrase  signifies)  and  arrest  them  ;  that  they 
might  feel  the  heavy  di.spleasure  of  Him,  whose  laws  they 
set  at  nought. 

Terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague.]  It  is  not 
certain  what  diseases  are  comprehended  under  these  words; 
especially  the  first,  bebalah,  which  we  translate  terror. 
But,  coming  from  a  word  importing  haste  and  precipitancy, 
I  take  it  to  signify  the  falling  sickness  ;  whereby  people  are 
so  suddenly  surprised,  that  they  sometimes  fall  into  the  fire 
by  which  they  sit. 

The  other  two  words  probably  are  rightly  translated. 
For  the  next,  sachepheth  is  by  Kimchi  and  a  great  many 
others  understood  to  signify  a  consumption,  or  a  hectic  fe- 
ver; though  R.  Solomon  and  some  others  seem  to  take  it 
for  a  dropsy ;  for  he  says  it  is  a  disease  that  puffs  up  the 
fiesb,  or  (as  David  de  Pomis)  makes  it  to  break  out  in 
blotches.  (See  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  18.)  As  for  the  last  word,  chaddachat,  it  coming  from 
a  word  denoting  great  heat,  may  well  be  translated  a  burn- 
ing fever. 

That  shall  consume  the  eyes.]  Make  you  look  ghastly. 

And  cause  sorrow  of  heart.]  Take  away  all  the  comfort 
of  life. 

And  ye  shall  sow  your  seed,  but  your  enemies  shall  eat  it.] 
Next  to  bodily  sickness,  he  threatens  them  with  the  incur- 
sions of  their  enemies ;  which  was  a  higher  punishment  than 
the  former,  according  to  that  of  David,  it  is  better  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  than  into  the  hands  of  men. 

Here  also  it  is  observable,  he  doth  not  threaten  the  worst 
that  their  enemies  might  do  to  them;  but  first,  that  they 
.should  carry  away  their  harvest,  and  make  a  scarcity 
among  them;  and  in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  delivering 
them  to  be  slain  by  them. 

Ver.  17.  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you.]  Be  ex- 
tremely angry  with  you.     (See  chap.  xvii.  10.) 


And  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies.]  The  neigh- 
bouring nations  oft-times  made  great  slaughter  of  them, 
and  conquered  them ;  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel. 

They  that  hate  you  shall  reign  over  you.^  And  grievously 
oppressed  them,  (Judges  iv.  3.  vi.  2,  &c.)  This  made  them 
very  contemptible ;  and  was  a  just  punishment  of  their 
contempt  of  God's  laws. 

And  ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.]  Lose  all  your 
courage  ;  directly  opposite  to  the  promise,  ver.  7,  8. 

Ver.  18.  And  if  ye  will  riot  for  all  this  hearken  unto  wje.J 
If  by  these  sore  punishments  they  were  not  reclaimed  from 
their  idolatrous  practices,  he  threatens  to'send  greater. 

Then  will  I  punish  you  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.] 
The  number  seven  is  used  for  any  indefinite  multitude,  and 
therefore  here  signifies  a  great  increase  of  their  plagues ; 
which,  by  their  continued  provocations,  became  more  and 
more  grievous  than  in  former  ages. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  will  break  thepride  of  your  power.]  That 
power  wherein  you  glory.  Which  some  understand  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  which  in  the  days  of  Eli  was  forsaken  of  the 
ark  of  God's  strength  (as  the  Psalmist  calls  it),  1  Sam.  iv. 
10, 11.  But  it  seems  rather  to  relate  to  their  numerous 
forces,  which  at  the  first  were  every  where  victorious ;  but, 
after  sundry  defeats  in  foregoing  times,  were  in  the  days  of 
Saul  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they  hid  themselves  in 
caves,  and  pits,  and  thickets,  &c.  and  there  was  not  a 
sword  or  a  spear  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  hands  (save 
Saul's  and  Jonathan's),  when  they  should  have  fought  with 
their  enemies,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7.  22.) 

And  I  will  make  your  heave^i  as  iron,  and  your  earth  as 
brass.]  The  one,  he  means,  should  afford  no  rain,  and  the 
other,  for  want  of  moisture,  bring  forth  no  fruit ;  which 
must  needs  make  a  sore  famine  among  them. 

Ver.  20.  And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain,  &c.  | 
This  is  a  further  description  of  that  calamity  ;  when,  after 
all  their  labour  in  ploughing  and  sowing  their  land,  or  dig- 
ging and  dunging  their  trees,  they  brought  forth  nothing  for 
their  sustenance.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  such  famines, 
wherein  man  and  beast  were  ready  to  perish  ;  particularly 
1  Kings  xvii.  1. 12.  xviii.  15.  2  Kings  viii.  1. 

Ver.  21.  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me.]  Go  on  in 
your  idolatrous  courses,  directly  contrary  to  my  commands, 
(ver.  1.) 

And  will  not  hearken  unto  me.]  Be  obedient  to  the  admo-^ 
nitions  of  his  prophets,  whom  he  sent  to  call  them  to  re- 
pentance. 

I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you  according 
to  your  sins.]  As  their  sins  increased,  so  did  their  plagues: 
for  these  that  follow  are  more  dreadful  than  the  foregoing. 
And  it  was  a  high  aggravation  of  their  sins,  that  they  wo«ld 
take  no  warning  by  the  severe  punishments  which  God 
inflicted  upon  their  forefathers.  This  augmented  his 
plagues  upon  succeeding  generations ;  which,  as  Dr.  Jack- 
son speaks,  usually  run  by  the  scale  of  sevens;  so  that  if  we 
call  the  literal  meaning  to  a  strict  arithmetical  account, 
these  later  plagues  were  nine-and-forty  times  heavier  than 
the  former.  But  it  is  most  likely,  a  certain  number  is  put 
for  an  uncertain  ;  yet  denoting  a  very  groat  increase  of  their 
puni.shments,  beyond  what  had  been  in  preceding  times. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  in  the  margin  an- 
other rendering  of  the  first  words  of  this  verse  (If  ye  walk 
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contrary  to  me),  which  some  follow ;  If  ye  walk  at  all  ad- 
ventures with  me;  that  is,  live  carelessly,  as  if  you  had  no 
regard  at  all  to  me ;  I  will  have  as  little  regard  to  you,  or 
concern  for  you.  But  the  ancient  translations  go  the  other 
way. 

Ver.  22.  /  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among  you,  which 
shall  rob  you  of  your  children,  &c.]  If  the  terrible  famine 
w  ould  not  work  upon  tlicir  stubborn  hearts,  no  more  than 
the  forenamed  sicknesses  and  uiars,  (ver.  16,  17.  19,  20.) 
then  he  threatens  th,ey  and  their  cattle  should  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts ;  the  principal  of  which  were  lions,  unto 
which  the  depopulation  and  devastation  of  countries  are 
ascribed  in  Scripture;  particularly  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, (chap.  ii.  15.  iv.  7.)  where  the  Assyrians  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  therefore  compared  to  lions,  because  by 
those  fierce  beasts  countries  were  sometimes  laid  deso- 
late ;  man  and  beast  being  destroyed  by  them.  We  read 
of  no  other  that  killed  the  people  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  instead  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they 
carried  away  captive,  (2  Kings  xvii.  25.)  And  God  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  remnant  of  Moab,  by  the  same  means, 
(Isai.  XV.  9.)  But  there  were  other  wild  beasts  also  to  do 
tins  execution,  (Jer.  v.  6.)  As  bears,  who  killed  two-and- 
forty  children  at  one  time,  (2  Kings  ii.  24.)  Serpents  and 
cockatrices,  (Jer.  viii.  17.)  And  in  general,  that  prophet 
tlireatens  the  destruction  of  Judea  by  such  creatures, 
(Jer.  XV.  3.)  Nor  are  examples  wanting  in  other  histories 
of  such  calamities ;  one  monument  of  which  continues  still 
in  the  church.  For  the  solemn  prayers  in  Rogation  week 
were  first  instituted  (as  Sidonius  relates),  by  Mamertus 
bishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  for  this  reason  among  others, 
that  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  did  very  great  mischief 
in  those  parts.  (See  Sirmondus,  in  lib.  vii.  Epist.  1.) 
Nay,  some  countries  have  been  so  infested  with  smaller 
creatures,  particularly  Spain,  by  conies,  that  they  left  no 
thing  untouched ;  being  noxious  not  only  to  roots  and 
seeds,  but  subverting  whole  towns,  which  were  imdennined 
by  them.  And  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  called  Ba- 
leares,  they  were  so  plagued  with  them,  that  they  were 
forced  to  petition  Augustus  to  send  soldiers  to  defend 
them  from  these  little  animals.  (See  Bochartus,  in  his 
Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.) 

And  your  highways  shall  be  desolate.]  For  travellers 
would  not  venture  into  the  highways,  for  fear  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  because  of  the  scarcity  of  people  to  give  them 
entertainment.  It  is  observable,  that  this  plague  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  blessing  promised  unto  their  obe- 
dience, (ver.  6.)  where  he  saith,  /  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of 
the  land;  which  was  never  overrun  with  them  till  it  was 
overspread  with  wickedness. 

Ver.  23.  If  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me,  by  these 
things.]  He  would  have  them  observe  his  hand  in  all  these 
punishments ;  by  which  he  intended  their  reformation. 

But  will  walk  contrary  unto  me.]  See  ver.  21. 

Ver.  24.  Then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto  you.]  Serve 
you  in  your  kind,  and  still  make  your  plagues  more  griev- 
ous, as  your  stubbornness  grows  more  obstinate.  To  what 
was  said  before  of  this  matter,  I  shall  add  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevoch.  (par.  iii.  cap. 
36.)  where  he  thus  glosses  on  this  place :  "  If,  when  I  in- 
flict upon  you  these  punishments,  you  believe  them  to  be 
accidental    things,  mere  chances  (so  he  understands  the 


word  keri,  which  we  translate  contrary),  then  will  I  deal 
with  you  according  to  your  opinion,  and  lay  more  heavy 
punishments  upon  you :  for  because  they  believed  these 
plagues  happened  by  accident,  which  were  the  consequents 
of  their  false  opinions  and  evil  works,  therefore  they  did 
not  reform  them  ;  as  Jeremiah  saith,  (chap.  v.  3.)  Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  tliey  have  not  grieved."    Thus  he. 

And  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for  your  sins.]  If  we 
should  follow  the  literal  exposition  mentioned  ver.  21. 
then  those  plagues  there  threatened  being  seven  times  mul- 
tiplied, would  make  the  plagues  threatened  in  this  verse,  for 
their  multiplied  transgressions,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  times  greater  than  the  first,  ver.  18.  But  the  mean- 
ing is  only,  that  they  should  still  grow  more  numerous  and 
more  destructive. 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you.]  This 
seems  to  be  no  new  plague,  having  been  before  threatened, 
ver.  17.  Therefore  the  meaning  is,  that  he  would  send 
three  sore  judgments  upon  them,  all  at  the  same  time,  viz. 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  which  are  contained  in  this 
and  the  next  verse.  Of  war  and  famine  at  once,  see  Jer. 
xiv.  18.  and  xvi.  4.  Of  pestilence  added  to  them,  together 
with  captivity,  chap.  xv.  2 — 4.  and  xliv.  12,  13.  and  see 
Ezek.  vi.  11, 12.  and  still  worse,  Ezek.  xiv.  21. 

That  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant.]  My  quar* 
rel  with  you  for  the  breach  of  that  covenant  which  yon  so- 
lemnly made  with  me,  (Exod.  xxiv.  3.  8.  and  xxxiv.  10— 
12,  &c.) 

And  when  you  are  gathered  together  within  your  cities.'] 
Thinking  there  to  defend  yourselves  against  your  enemies, 
by  impregnable  fortifications. 

I  will  send  the  pestilence  among  you.]  To  destroy  the 
soldiers  in  your  garrison. 

And  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.] 
Forced  to  surrender,  because  you  have  no  men  left  to  de- 
fend the  place. 

Ver.  26.  And  when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of  ftrearf.] 
Taken  away  its  power  to  nourish  you  (as  Bochart  expounds 
it),  or  rather,  taken  bread  itself  from  you,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  life  by  a  sore  famine,  (ver.  10.)  If  they  either 
wanted  com  to  make  bread,  or  their  com  had  no  heart  in  it 
(as  we  speak),  either  way  they  would  be  starved. 

Ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  one  oven.]  That  is, 
there  shall  be  such  scarcity,  that  a  small  oven  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  bake  bread  for  ten  families,  i.  e.  for  a  great  many, 
as  the  number  ten  in  Scripture  signifies,  (1  Sam.  i.  8.  Job 
xix.  3.) 

And  they  shall  deliver  you  again  your  bread  by  weight.] 
Distribute  to  every  one  in  the  family  a  certain  quantity ; 
not  enough  to  satisfy  them,  but  only  (as  we  speak)  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.     So  it  follows : 

And  ye  shall  eat,  andnot  be  satisfied.]  Never  have  enough 
to  satisfy  their  hunger ;  but,  by  eating,  made  to  crave  the 
more  to  eat :  so  Pellicanus  glosses,  who  thus  concludes 
his  notes  on  these  verses,  Hcbc  sunt  arma  Dei  contra  insen- 
satos,  &c.  "  These  are  the  weapons  of  God  against  stupid 
wretches;  which  no  wicked  man  can  evade,  when  God  in 
anger  begins  to  fall  upon  them.  Let  no  man,  though  never 
so  great  and  rich,  hope  to  be  safe  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  who  can  kill  kings  by  worms  and  lice  when  he 
pleaseth." 

Ver.  27.  And  if  you  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me. 
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but  walk  contrary  to  me.]  If  all  these  plagues  have  no  bet- 
ter effect  upon  you  than  the  former.    (See  ver.  21. 23,  24.) 

Ver.  28.  Then  will  I  also  walk  cmitrary  to  you  in  fury.] 
His  indignation  rises  proportionable  to  their  oflences :  for 
now  he  not  only  saith  he  will  set  his  face  against  them,  (as 
he  speaks,  ver.  17.)  but  proceed  against  them,  in  fury  ;  by 
such  punishments  as  should  quite  ruin  them. 

And  I,  even  I  will  chastise.}  The  very  manner  of  speech 
expresses  anger  and  indignation  :  being  as  if  he  had  said, 
I  will  make  you  know  who  it  is  that  you  have  despised, 
(ver.  15.)  The  word  jissarti  also,  which  we  render  chastise, 
imports  smarter  punishments  than  those  expressed  by  hic- 
kethi,  I  will  smite,  or  punish  you,  (ver.  24.) 

Seven  times  for  your  sins.]  If  we  should  by  a  literal  ac- 
count multiply  the  number  of  plagues  mentioned,  ver.  24. 
seven  times,  the  threatening  here  would  amount  to  this :  that 
their  rebellion,  not  amended  by  so  many  plagues,  but  con- 
tinued still  from  age  to  age,  (notwithstanding  all  the  correc- 
tions inflicted  on  them  for  their  reformation,  ver.  23.)  should 
in  conclusion  be  punished  one  thousand  one  hundred  ninety- 
seven  times  more  severely  than  at  first,  (ver.  18.)  But  the 
simple  sense  is,  that  their  obstinate  contempt  of  his  laws, 
should  be  punished  with  new  and  more  grievous  plagues. 
Which  was  fulfilled,  as  our  Dr.  Jackson  observes,  (book  i. 
on  the  Creed,  chap.  22.)  in  their  captivity,  in  the  days  of 
Manasseh,  Jehoiachim,  and  Zedekiah:  and  again  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  the  first  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  For 
these  latter  calamities  were  at  least  seven  times  greater  (both 
for  extent  and  durance)  than  the  former  persecutions, 
which  they  suffered  from  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  Syrians.  By  all  which,  and  by  what  follows,  it 
plainly  appears,  that  these  threatenings  were  a  kind  of  pre- 
diction. For  Moses  evidently  foresaw  they  would  not  prove 
so  obedient  as  he  desired,  (Dent.  xxxi.  27,  29.)  and  conse- 
quently that  these  threatenings,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
would  turn  into  prophecies.  Unto  every  one  of  which  their 
history  exactly  answers  ;  as  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  will 
give  me  occasion  to  shew  more  fully. 

Ver.  29.  And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the 
fl£sh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat.]  This  is  the  very  utmost 
calamity  that  could  come  upon  a  people :  and  yet  (as  Con- 
radus  Pellicanus  observes)  it  is  put  before  the  throwing 
down  of  their  high  places  and  images,  &c.  As  if  the  de- 
vouring of  their  children  (such  was  their  incredible  lust 
after  idols)  woUld  seem  a  less  evil  to  them,  than  the  loss  of 
their  images. 

This  was  fulfilled  among  the  Israelites  in  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  (2  Kings  vi.  29.)  and  among  the  Jews  in  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  (Lament,  iv. 
10.)  and  in  the  last  siege  by  Titus,  as  Josephus  relates, 
(lib.  vii.  de  Bello  Judaico,  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  30.  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places.]  Where 
they  were  wont  to  worship  their  idols,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  heathen ;  who  built  temples,  and  altars,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  upon  mountains  and  high 
hills ;  especially  such  as  were  shaded  with  trees.  Inso- 
much, that  the  Indians  in  Philostratus  call  the  high  moun- 
tain Caucasus,  Srtdiv  oikov,  the  house  of  the  gods.  And  the 
ancient  Persians,  (as  Herodotus  saith  in  his  Clio,  cap.  131.) 
Irrl  TO  xiTpTjXoTara  rwv  oplwv  dvafialvovri^,  going  up  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains,there  offered  sacrificesunto  Jupiter; 
calling  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  by  that  name.    And 
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in  the  island  Naxus  the  liighest  mountain  was  also  conse- 
crated to  him ;  as  from  his  worship  on  Mount  Athos  he  is' 
called  'ASwoe  in  Hesychius.  They  that  would  see  more 
of  this  matter,  may  look  into  Cuperus's  Apotheosis  Ho- 
meri,  p.  15, 16,  &c.  And  the  reason  of  their  choosing  these 
places  for  their  worship  was,  because  they  thought  their' 
sacrifices  would  be  more  acceptable  there  than  in  valleys. 
For,  as  Lucian  himself  saith,  they  thought  themselves  in 
such  high  places  to  be  nearer  to  their  gods,  and  so  should 
more  easily  obtain  audience,  "On  tuv  euxw^^wv  ayx'^^^^ 
tTrdiovm  o(  ^tol.  (Lib.  de  Dea  Syr.)  and  Tacitus  saith  the. 
same  in  the  last  book  of  his  Annals. 

How  much  the  Israelites  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  this,  appears  too  plainly  by  their 
history ;  which  shews  that  high  places  were  frequented  in 
the  reigns  of  their  good  kings,  as  well  as  of  their  bad. 
Yea,  they  were  so  fond  of  them,  that  when  they  could  not 
go  to  them,  they  olTcred  upon  the  tops  of  their  houses, 
(Jer.  xix.  13.  xxxii.  29.  Zeph.  i.  5.) 

And  cut  down  your  images.]  The  Hebrew  word  cliam- 
manecem,  which  we  translate  your  images,  properly  signifies' 
temples  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as  Aben  Ezra 
says  upon  this  place.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews 
call  the  sun  Chammce  ;  from  whence  comes  the  word  CJiam- 
man,  the  temple  of  the  sun:  whom  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
took  to  be  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  So  Sanchoniathon,  Tovrov 
yap  (speaking  of  the  sun)  ^tov  lv6fiiZ,ov  fxovov  ovgavov  Kii- 
pLov.  Though  it  is  very  probable,  that,  as  superstition  in- 
creased, the  name  of  Chammanim  was  given  to  other  tem- 
ples, as  well  as  those  of  the  sun.  (See  Bochart  in  his  Ca- 
naan, lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  Others  take  this  word  to  signify 
what  the  Greeks  call  IlvpaOtia  and  Tlvpiia,  temples  of  the 
fire  ;  which  being  worshipped  by  the  eastern  people,  tem- 
ples were  erected  in  honour  of  it.  But  this  is  not  much 
different  from  the  former :  the  Persians  worshipped  the  sun 
in  the  fire,  which  was  the  symbol  and  representative  of  the 
Sun  :  (see  Selden  Syntagma  ii.  de  Diis  Syri.s,  cap.  8.) 

And  cast  your  carcasses  upon  the  carcasses  of  your  idols.] 
Which  were  both  burnt  together,  as  some  imagine.  How- 
ever, this  expresses  the  utmost  contempt  both  of  them  and 
of  their  idols ;  who  were  alike  detestable.  Their  fondness 
of  them  also  when  they  were  alive  seems  to  be  represented 
by  throwing  them  upon  them  when  they  were  dead.  And 
the  Hebrew  word  gillulim  (which  we  barely  translate  idols  J, 
importing  something  belonging  to  the  dunghill,  is  taken  by 
some  to  signify  the  images  of  Baal-peor ;  who  was  wor- 
shipped, as  the  Jews  say,  after  a  most  beastly  manner. 
These  idols,  whatsoever  they  were,  though  dressed  up 
finely,  yet  were  no  better  than  dead  carcasses,  without  any 
life  or  soul  in  them.  And  we  might  think  (if  that  supersti- 
tion were  so  old)  that  Moses  alludes  to  the  little  images  of 
Isis,  which  were  made  of  plaster  and  clay,  and  are  found 
frequently  in  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptians  at  this  day.  Unto 
which  Christoph,  Arnoldus  (in  his  epistle  to  Wagenseil) 
thinks  the  Talmudists  allude,  when  they  say  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  becoming  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
washed  herself  in  the  river  Megullile,  from  these  dunghill 
idols  (as  some  render  it)  of  her  father's  house,  (Excerp. 
Gemaras  in  Sota,  cap.  1.  sect.  40.)  The  Dutch  interpreters 
translate  it  dreck-rgoden,  not  merely  for  the  matter  (as 
Arnoldus  thinks),  but  also  for  the  form  of  a  beetle,  which 
lives  in  dung  :  for  so  they  represented  Isis,  as  Plutarch 
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tells  us  in  his  book  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  (See  Wagenseil  Sota^ 
p.  1176.) 

And  my  soul  shall  abhor  you.]  As  so  offensive  to  me, 
that  I  can  bear  with  you  no  longer.  This  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  liis  promise,  if  they  wonld  be  obedient,  ver.  11.  My 
soul  sluill  not  abhor  you. 

Ver.  31.  And  I  will  nuike  your  cities  waste.]  Their  walls 
being  thrown  down,  and  their  houses  burnt. 

Atid  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation.]  They  had 
but  one  sanctuary,  and  therefore  some  think  their  syna^ 
gogues  are  comprehended  under  this  name;  for  they  are 
sometimes  called  sanctuaries,  as  I  observed  before.  But 
the  sanctuary,  properly  so  called,  having  several  parts, 
which  were  all  holy,  Moses  may  be  thought  to  speak  of  it 
here  in  the  plural  number.  As  Jeremiah  represents  the 
Jews,  saying,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these ;"  (chap.  vii.  4.)  that 
is,  both  these  courts  wherein  we  stand,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  priests,  and  the  most  holy  place,  are  all  the  Lord's 
temple.  Or  the  word  your  is  to  be  applied  to  such  places 
of  worship  as  they  themselves  had  consecrated,  in  opposi- 
tion to  God's  sanctuary. 

And  I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours.] 
This  seems  to  determine  the  meaning  of  sanctuaries  to 
God's  own  house,  where  sweet  odours  of  incense,  made  of 
several  sweet  spices,  were  daily  offered  unto  him :  which 
being  a  representation  of  their  prayers  sent  up  to  him,  he 
here  declares  that  he  will  not  be  appeased  by  them,  nor  by 
any  sacrifices  they  could  offer  to  him,  but  utterly  reject'them. 
Ver.  32.  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation.]  The 
people  being  carried  captive,  or  forced  to  flee  into  strange 
countries,  (ver.  33.) 

And  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished 
at  it.]  'rhey  that  possess  this  country,  out  of  which  you  are 
expelled,  shall  be  amazed  when  they  reflect  upon  the  ca- 
lamities that  are  fallen  upon  you:  which  Jeremiah  de- 
scribes as  very  dreadful,  (chap.  vii.  20.)  and  often  mentions 
the  astonishment  wherewith  they  were  struck,  who  beheld 
them,  (chap,  xviii.  16.  xix.  8.  xxv.  9.11.)  and  see2  Chron. 
xxix.  8,  9.  which  shews  this  began  before  Jeremiah's  time. 
Ver.  33.  And  I  ivill  scatter  you  among  the  heathen.]  Some 
fled  into  one  strange  country,  and  others  into  another,  ac- 
cording as  they  could  find  means  and  opportunity ;  inso- 
much, that  there  were  no  kno^vn  places  where  they  were  not 
dispersed.  So  Jeremiah  threatens,  chap.  xiii.  24.  xv.  4. 
.  And  I  will  draw  a  sword  after  ijou.]  So  Jeremiah 
threatens  those  that  would  go  into  Egypt  for  safety ;  that 
"  the?  sword  which  they  feared  should  overtake  them  there," 
(chap.  xlii.  IG— 18.) 

And  your  land  slmll  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.] 
For  they  that  were  left  there,  and  their  enemies  to"  whom 
the  country  was  given,  were  not  enough  to  cultivate  the 
land  and  build  their  cities.  By  all  this,  as  well  as  by  what 
follows,  it  appears  that  here  is  a  plain  predictio^i  of  the 
miseries  that  came  upon  Israel,  by  Tiglath-Pilescr  and  Sal- 
manasar;  and  upon  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  who  laid 
their  cities  waste,  destroyed  the  sanctuaries,  despoiled 
them  of  their  goods,  drove  them  into  strange  countries, 
and,  as  it  here  follows,  made  their  land  keep  its  sabbaths. 
Ver.  34.  The?i  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long 
as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemy's  land,  &c.] 
This  is  a  most  bitter  reproach  to  them  for  their  ingratitude 


to  God,  and  inhumanity  to  their  brethren,  in  not  keeping 
the  sabbatical  year,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
Dr.  Hammond  hath  another  notion  of  the  word,  which  we 
translate  enjoy:  (see  Note  g.  upon  Psal.  cii.  p.  504.) 

Ver.  35.  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest.]  Lie  un- 
tilled,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  every  seventh  year.  And 
it  lay  thus  seventy  years ;  because,  as  some  tliink,  they  had 
neglected  to  keep  so  many  sabbatical  years:  which  we 
cannot  think  to  be  true,  without  supposing  that  they  kept 
none  for  half  the  time,  from  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  till 
they  were  expelled  out  of  it  by  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

Because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt 
upon  it.]  "  For  in  those  four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
(says  Procopius  Gazaeus),  when  they  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  kings,  there  were  seventy  years  to  be  kept  as  sab- 
baths :  which,  that  the  land  might  enjoy  its  sabbaths,  were 
spent  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon."  We  do  not  expressly 
read,  indeed,  of  this  profane  neglect,  while  they  dwelt  in 
their  land ;  but  Jeremiah  complains,  that  they  did  not,  in 
his  time,  give  their  servants  liberty  in  the  seventh  year, 
(chap,  xxxiv.  17.)  and  he  gives  this  as  one  reason  why  God 
delivered  them  up  to  slavery,  (for  so  I  understand  those 
words.  Lam.  i.3.  "Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of 
affliction,  and  because  of  great  servitude.")  And  from  thence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  same  covetous  humour  (and  dis- 
trust of  God's  providence)  made  them  not  suffer  their  land 
to  rest  in  that  year ;  especially  since  the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  expressly  mentions  this  as  a 
reason  of  their  captivity,  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  until  the  land  had  en- 
joyed her  sabbaths  ;  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept 
sabbatJis,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years,  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
21.)  Now  their  punishment  in  this  was  made  the  more  re- 
markable, if  it  be  true,  that  both  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  were  destroyed  in  a  sabbatical 
year ;  and  that  immediately  after  a  jubilee,  the  city  and 
temple  were  destroyed  by  Titus,  according  to  Scaliger's 
computation.  And  so  I  observed  before  Maimonides  makes 
account,  (chap.  xxv.  8.)  that  the  year  when  they  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon,  and  the  first  temple  destroyed,  was 
in  the  expiration  of  a  sabbatical  year,  (Schemitta  ve  Jobel, 
cap.  10.  sect.  3.) 

Ver.  36.  And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of  you.]  This 
imports  that  the  body  of  the  people  should  be  destroyed. 

/  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts  in  the  lands  of 
their  enemies.]  Where  their  spirits  sunk  under  their  present 
miseries. 

And  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them.].AaA 
yet  they  were  condemned  to  live  in  continual  dread  of 
more  miseries.  For  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate  faint- 
ness signifies  softness,  which  could  not  support  the  weight 
of  their  affliction.  And  this  last  phrase  imports  such  a 
tiraorousness  as  should  make  their  life  always  uneasy  to 
them,  and  such  a  cowardice  as  should  render  them  vile  and 
despicable.  And  so  they  are  noted  at  this  day  to  be  mean- 
spirited  and  faint-hearted:  it  being  scarce  ever  heard,  that 
a  Jew  listed  himself  for  a  soldier,  or  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  where  he  lives. 

And  they  shall  jlee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword,  and  fall 
when  none  pursueth.]  Fancy  they  hear  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets or  clashing  of  arms;  which  made  them  start  and  run 
away,  nay,  fall  into  a  swoon,  when  there  was  no  danger. 
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Such  terrors  the  heathen  themselves  have  observed,  in  men 
of  an  evil  conscience,  who  are  afraid  of  their  own  shadow, 
as  they  say  of  Orestes. 

Ver.  37.  And  they  shall  fall  one  upon  another.]  As  people 
are  wont  to  do,  when  they  make  too  much  haste,  and  run 
confusedly;  or  the  foremost  hinder  the  flight  of  those  that 
follow,  (Jerem.  xlvi.  16.) 

As  it  were  before  a  sword,  &c.]  For  fear  of  the  sword ;  as 
this  Hebrew  phrase  certainly  signifies,  and  is  so  translated 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  Isa.  xxi.  15.  and  xxxi.  8.  (See 
Bochartus  in  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 

And  ye  shall  have  no  power  to  stand  before  your  enemies.] 
Being  so  timorous  as  to  flee  when  there  were  none  (as  it 
goes  before),  they  could  not  stand  before  them  when  they 
appeared. 

Ver.  38.  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen.]  Die 
with  grief,  or  by  diseases,  poverty,  oppression,  and  hard 
usage. 

And  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.]  Inso- 
much, that  the  ten  tribes  never  returned  to  their  own  land: 
but  either  perished  by  hunger  and  bad  accommodations ; 
or  were  swallowed  up  (as  we  say)  into  the  body  of  another 
nation. 

Ver.  39.  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in 
their  iniquities,  in  their  enemy's  land.]  With  grief  and  sor- 
row, and  sad  reflections  upon  the  miseries  into  which  their 
sins,  and  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  had  thrown  them :  inso- 
much that  death  was  more  acceptable  to  them  than  life, 
(Jerem.  viil.  3.) 

And  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine 
away  with  them.]  Especially  those  of  Manasseh  king  of 
Jndah,  whose  wickedness  was  so  great,  that  the  zealous 
reformation  which  his  grandchild  made  could  not  turn 
away  "  the  fierceness  of  God's  great  wr&th  against  them," 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  26,  27.) 

Ver.  40.  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  8cc.]  Though 
Moses  had  been  above  three  times  as  long  in  recounting 
the  plagues,  which  he  either  foresaw,  or  feared  would  come 
upon  them  for  their  sins,  than  in  the  blessings  which  he 
promised  should  follow  their  obedience:  yet  he  plainly 
shews,  that  the  blessings  would  have  far  excelled  the 
curses,  had  not  their  disobedience  hindered.  For  after  all 
these  dreadful  calamities  were  come  upon  them,  he  con- 
cludes with  a  most  gracious  promise,  that  God  would  re- 
store them  to  their  own  land,  from  whence  they  were  ex- 
pelled, if  they  truly  repented  of  those  sins  which  were  the 
cause  of  it. 

He  means,  by  confessing  their  iniquities,  and  the  iniqui- 
ties of  their  fathers,  &c.  acknowledging  them  with  such  un- 
feigned sorrow  as  wrought  repentance ;  without  which  he 
gave  them  no  hope  of  deliverance.  And  it  is  well  observed 
by  a  great  divine  of  our  own,  that  if,  without  confession  of 
th^r fathers'  iniquities,  they  could  not  be  absolved  from  their 
awn,  their  fathers'  iniquity  not  repented  of  was  their  own, 
and  so  was  the  punishment  due  unto  it. 

And  that  they  have  walked  contrary  to  me.]  Both  they 
and  their  forefathers;  whose  ways  had  been  so  contrary 
to  God's  laws,  that,  if  they  sincerely  confessed  it,  God  ex- 
pected they  should  take  the  quite  contrary  course,  and 
observe  those  precepts  carefully  which  their  fathers  had 
violated. 

Ver.  41.  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary  unto  them, 


and  have  brought  them  into  the  land  of  their  enemies.]  Be 
sensible  that  all  the  miseries  they  have  endured  came  not 
by  chance,  but  were  the  just  punishment  I  sent  upon  them 
for  their  sins :  particularly  that  it  was  by  my  order  that 
they  were  carried  captive  into  a  strange  land. 

If  then  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled.]  By  an  wn- 
circumcised  heart  seems  to  be  meant  a  heathenish  temper 
of  mind,  insensible  of  God ;  which  made  them  stubborn 
and  refractory ;  and,  therefore,  this  phrase  is  the  same  with 
a  hard  heart :  for  which  there  was  no  cure,  but  such  re- 
markable judgments,  as  evidently  carried  in  them  the  marks 
of  a  Divine  hand :  which  when  they  saw,  and  submitted  to 
it,  he  gives  them  hope  of  deliverance. 

And  they  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.] 
Patiently  bear  it,  as  their  just  desert;  and  acknowledge 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  delivered  from  it. 

Ver.  42.  Then  will  I  remember  my  covenant  with  Jacob, 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant  with 
Abraham.]  See  Exod.  iii.  6.  He  promises  to  restore  them 
to  their  own  land ;  according  to  the  covenant  made  with 
their  forefathers,  that  he  would  give  it  them  for  an  everlast- 
ing possession.  For  to  remember  a  covenant,  or  promise, 
in  Scripture  language,  is  to  perform  it,  and  make  it  good. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  forenamed  confession  made  by 
Daniel,  (chap,  ix.)  and  he  makes  it  in  the  name  of  all  the 
people ;  among  whom,  no  doubt,  there  were  many  that 
heartily  joined  with  him :  and  then  followed  their  wonder- 
ful restoration  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  of  which  we  read, 
Ezra  i.  &c. 

And  I  will  remember  the  land.]  Repeople  it  with  its 
former  inhabitants,  &c.  See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 23.  where 
this  immediately  follows  the  relation  he  had  made  of  the 
land  being  laid  desolate. 

Ver.  43.  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy 
her  sabbaths,  &c.]  This  verse  is  very  obscure;  unless  we 
take  it  to  speak  of  a  new  expulsion  out  of  their  land,  after 
their  reduction  to  it.     And  then  the  next  words. 

And  they  shall  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.] 
Must  be  interpreted,  after  they  had  accepted,  or  though 
they  Imd  accepted,  &c.  This  made  their  sin  the  more  pro- 
voking; that  they  oflended  God  again,  when  he  had  so  gra- 
ciously forgiven  them,  and  delivered  them  from  a  dismal 
captivity. 

Because,  even  because  they  despised  my  judgments,  and  be- 
cause their  soid  abhorred  my  statutes.]  Returned  to  the  very 
same  wicked  disposition  for  which  they  had  been  formerly 
expelled,  (ver.  15.)  This  was  fulfilled  by  degrees,  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  by  the  Romans. 

Ver.  44.  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of 
their  enemies.]  He  would  not  have  them  utterly  despair  of 
mercy,  even  after  a  new  banishment,  which  hath  now  con- 
tinued many  ages.  For  this  promise  is  not  yet  fulfilled; 
as  Dr.  Jackson  observes,  book  i.  on  the  Creed,  chap.  31. 
sect.  9. 

I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to  cfe- 
stroy  them  utterly.]  As  we  see  at  this  very  day  they  are  not 
destroyed  utterly,  but  remain  a  great  body  in  several  coun- 
tries ;  after  above  sixteen  hundred  years'  expulsion  from 
their  own  land. 

And  to  break  my  covenant  with  them.]  Never  more  to 
own  them  for  my  people. 

For  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.]  I  still  continue  to  have  a 
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peculiar  right  to  their  obedience,  as  they  have  to  my  kind- 
ness, if  they  will  return  to  their  duty. 

Ver.  45.  And  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember  the  covenant 
qf  their  ancestors,  &c.]  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  God 
would  be  so  gracious  for  their  sakes  who  were  so  very 
wicked ;  but,  as  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  are,  he  would/or 
thetn  (i.  e.  for  their  good  and  advantage)  remember  the  cove- 
nant of  their  ancestors,  whom  he  had  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  is,  once  more  deliver  them  from 
their  miserable  condition,  and  restore  them  to  his  favour, 
that  he  may  be  their  God.  And  that  great  man  (now  men- 
tioned on  the  foregoing  verse)  observes,  "  That  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  plagues  seems  so  much  interrupted,  and 
the  plagues  themselves  so  much  mitigated,  in  the  last  age 
{since  the  gospel  hath  been  again  revealed),  as  if  their 
misery  were  almost  expired,  and  the  day  of  their  redemp- 
tion drawing  nigh."  But  then  they  must  first  confess  their 
iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  (as  Moses  speaks 
before,  ver.  40.)  with  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
in  crucifying  Christ  the  Lord,  and  accept  the  punishment  of 
their  iniquity,  acknowledging  that  so  horrid  a  crime  de- 
served so  long  and  so  heavy  a  punishment.  For  every 
child  (as  he  observes  in  another  place,  book  xi.  p.  3750.) 
is  bom,  as  it  were,  heir  to  his  fathers  sins,  and  to  their 
plagues;  unless  he  renounce  them  by  taking  their  guilt 
upon  him,  and  such  hearty  confession  as  this  law  prescribes, 
and  patient  submission  of  himself  to  God's  correction. 

Ver.  46.  These  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws, 
which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel.] 
This  may  be  thought  to  refer  either  to  all  the  foregoing  book 
of  laws,  or  to  what  is  said  in  this  chapter.  Menochius 
thus  expounds  it :  These  are  the  punishments  which  God 
threatened  to  the  breakers  of  his  laws.  But  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  take  in  the  whole,  in  this  manner.  These  are 
the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws  (together  with  the 
promises  and  threatenings  annexed  to  them),  which  the 
Lord  made  between  him  and  Israel. 

In  Mount  Sinai.]  See  chap.  xxv.  1. 

By  the  hand  of  Moses.]  By  the  ministry  of  Moses,  who 
delivered  these  laws  from  God's  own  mouth. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that,  instead  of  these  are  the 
laws  which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  Onkelos,  the  famous  Chaldee  interpreter,  hath,  be- 
tween his  Word  and  the  children  of  Israel.  Which  Theo- 
doric  Hackspan  produces,  among  other  places,  to  prove, 
Uiat  in  those  paraphrasts  the  AVord  of  the  Lord  signifies  no 
more  than  aiiTog,  himself.  Which,  though  it  be  true  in  some 
places,  yet  in  others,  as  I  have  observed  before,  it  cannot 
have  that  signification;  particularly  in  Psal.  ex.  1.  where 
^e  Hebrew  words  are.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord; 
which  are  thus  expounded  by  Jonathan,  The  Lord  said 
unto  his  Word:  where  it  can  signify  nothing,  but  another 
Divine  person.  And  so  Onkelos  might  intend  it  here ;  that 
the  Lord  made  all  these  laws  between  his  eternal  Word  and 
them. 

CHAP.   XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  xLND  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Some 
religious  people,  it  is  possible,  were  touched  with  such  a 
sense  of  what  Moses  had  now  delivered,  in  the  foregoing 
promises  and  threats,  that  they  thought  of  giving  them- 


selves wholly  unto  God,  or  of  vowing  some  of  their  gooda 
to  him:  and  therefore  he  gives  Moses  further  directions 
for  the  regulating  of  such  vows. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  WIten  a  man  shall  make  a  singular  vow.]  And,  first,  if 
any  man  vowed  himself,  or  his  children,  wholly  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  the  tabernacle,  he  directs  what  was  to  be 
done  in  that  case.  Which  he  calls  a  singular,  or  extraor- 
dinary vow;  and  by  Philo  is  called  tvxn  ntyaXri,  the  great 
vow :  it  being  a  wonderful  piece  of  devotion  (as  the  word 
japhli  in  the  Hebrew  imports),  because  men  were  desirous 
to  help  God's  priests  in  the  meanest  ministry ;  such  as 
bringing  in  wood,  carrying  out  ashes,  sweeping  away  the 
dust,  and  such-like. 

The  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord  by  thy  estimation.]  The 
meaning  would  have  been  more  plain,  if  the  words  had 
been  translated  just  as  thy  lie  in  the  Hebrew,  According  to 
thy  estimation,  the  person  shall  be  for  the  Lord.  For  this 
immediately  suggests  to  one's  thoughts,  that  the  service  of 
the  persons  themselves  thus  devoted,  was  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  tabernacle;  but  a  value  set  upon  them  by 
the  priest,  and  that  to  be  employed /or  the  Lord,  i.  e.  for 
holy  uses;  for  repairing  the  sanctuary,  suppose,  or  any 
thing  belonging  to  it.  The  reason  why  God  would  not 
accept  the  persons  themselves,  as  they  desired,  but  the 
value  of  them,  for  his  service,  seems  to  be,  because  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  peculiarly  designed  for 
all  the  work  of  the  tabernacle ;  which  he  would  not  have 
encumbered  by  more  attendants  there  than  were  needful. 

Ver.  3.  And  thy  estimation  shall  be.]  That  the  priest 
might  not  either  overvalue,  or  undervalue  any  person,  the 
rates  arc  here  set  down  which  he  should  demand  for  their 
redemption. 

Of  the  male  from  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years 
old.]  For  at  twenty  years  of  age  (saith  Procopius  Gazaeus) 
men  begin  to  be  fit  for  business,  and  continue  so  till  sixty ; 
when  it  is  time  to  leave  it  off. 

Thy  estimation  sliall  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver.]  That  this 
one  rule  should  serve  for  all  men,  though  of  different  qua- 
lities, Philo  thinks  was  fit  for  several  reasons,  which  he 
gives  in  his  book  of  Special  Laws :  the  principal  is,  be- 
cause God  regarded  only  the  vow,  the  value  of  which  was 
equal,  whosoever  made  it,  whether  a  great  man  or  a  poor. 

After  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.]  See  Exod.  xxx.  13. 

Ver.  4.  And  if  it  be  a  female,  then  thy  estimation  shall 
be  thirty  shekels.]  Women  could  not  be  so  serviceable  as 
men,  and  therefore  were  valued  at  a  less  rate :  for  all  that 
they  could  do  was,  to  spin,  or  weave,  or  make  garments, 
or  wash  for  the  priests  and  Levites. 

Ver.  5.  And  if  it  be  from  five  years  old  even  unto  twenty 
years  old.]  It  appears  by  this,  that,  though  a  child  of  five 
years  old  could  not  make  a  vow,  yet  his  parents  might  so- 
lemnly devote  one  of  that  age  to  God ;  and  it  did  oblige 
them  to  pay  what  is  here  required  for  the  use  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

Thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty  shekels,  and 
for  the  female  ten  sliekels.]  Less  is  required  than  for  those 
above  twenty,  because  their  life  was  more  uncertain ;  and 
they  were  less  capable  to  do  any  service,  before  they 
came  to  their  full  growth. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  it  be  from  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years 
old,  &c.]  Before  a  child  was  a  month  old,  it  seems,  it  was 
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not  capable  to  be  devoted  to  God;  but  then  it  might.  And 
still  less  was  demanded  as  the  value  of  them;  because 
children  so  small  were  very  weak  and  imperfect,  and  the 
price  therefore  set  accordingly.  But  the  words  may  be 
understood,  not  of  children  that  were  a  month  old,  but  that 
were  in  the  first  month  of  their  life :  and  Samuel  we  find 
was  devoted  to  God  before  he  was  born. 

Ver.  7.  And  from  sixty  years  old  and  above,  if  it  be  a 
male,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  &c.]  They 
are  valued  much  less  after  sixty  than  before,  (ver.  3.)  be- 
cause their  service  then  was  little  worth,  and  their  life  likely 
to  be  short. 

And  for  a  female  ten  shekels.']  The  Hebrews  think  it  ob- 
servable, that  in  their  youth  (ver.  3,  4.)  males  were  valued 
almost  double  to  females ;  but  now,  in  old  age,  they  are 
made  almost  of  equal  value  :  for  old  women  continue  very 
serviceable  in  many  things,  when  old  men  are  not;  whence 
they  have  a  saying,  An  old  woman  in  a  house  is  a  treasure 
in  a  house. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation.]  If  he  be 
not  able  to  pay  according  to  the  forenamed  rates. 

Then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the  priest.]  Who  was 
then  in  attendance  at  the  tabernacle;  for  he  doth  not  speak 
of  the  high-priest,  but  of  the  lower. 

And  the  priest  shall  value  him.]  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation he  could  get  of  his  ability ;  as  it  here  follows. 

According  to  his  ability  that  vowed  shall  the  priest  value 
him.]  He  was  to  examine  his  condition ;  and  accordingly 
set  such  a  rate  upon  him  as  he  might  be  able  to  pay,  with- 
out undoing  his  family, 

Ver.  .9.  And  if  it  be  a  beast.]  Now  he  proceeds  to  the 
second  case ;  which  was,  when  any  man  vowed  to  give  God 
a  beast  of  some  sort  or  other. 

Whereof  men  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.]  And  first 
he  mentions  clean  beasts,  such  as  God  accepted  at  his  al- 
tar; as  these  are  explained  by  the  opposite  unclean  beast, 
(ver.  11.) 

All  that  any  man  gives  of  such  unto  the  Lord.]  Whether 
to  be  sacrificed  or  not. 

Sliall  be  holy.]  Set  apart  for  God's  service,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  vow ;  to  be  offered  at  the  altar,  if  he  so 
expressed  it;  or  to  be  given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  if 
that  was  his  desire  ;  or  to  be  sold  for  the  service  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, if  it  was  left  at  large. 

Ver.  10.  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change  it.]  Some  think 
these  words,  alter  and  change,  are  two  expressions  of  the 
same  thing.  But  the  first  word  may  signify,  that  he  should 
not  a//er  it  for  any  other  beast,  or  thing;  and  the  second, 
that  he  should  not  change  it  for  any  beast  of  the  same  kind : 
but  that  very  beast  which  was  vowed,  was  to  be  given  to 
the  uses  intended;  and  no  other  accepted  in  his  stead, 
though  it  were  really  better. 

A  good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad  for  a  good.]  If  men  had  been 
left  to  their  liberty,  either  to  give  unto  God  the  beast  they 
had  vowed,  or  another  in  its  room,  they  might  have  given  a 
bad  instead  of  a  good,  as  Maimonides  observes,  which  had 
been  a  great  profanencss.  But  supposing  those  that  were 
truly  religious  would  have  brought  a  good  instead  of  a  bad 
(that  is,  one  much  fatter  and  more  valuable),  God  would 
not  suffer  it,  because  he  would  preserve  a  reverence  to 
things  once  consecrated,  which  he  would  not  should  return 
to  .common  uses,  though  a  better  thing  was  substituted  in 


its  room.  If  any  man  did  change  what  he  had  vowed, 
though  it  were  for  the  better,  he  was  to  be  beaten,  as  Mai- 
monides saith  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  (cap.  1.) 

And  if  he  shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast,  then  it  and 
the  exchange  thereof  sliall  be  holy.]  The  man  was  to  be 
beaten,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  beast  was  to  bcr 
come  God's.  Which  the  Jews  understand  thus  (as  Mai- 
monides tells  us  in  the  same  treatise),  that  if  he  changed  the 
beast  he  vowed  twice  or  thrice,  nay,  a  thousand  times, 
they  all  became  holy ;  and  he  was  also  to  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment of  stripes  for  every  one  of  them. 

Ver.  11.  But  if  it  be  an  unclean  beast,  of  which  they  do 
not  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.]  Some  comprehend  un- 
der this,  such  beasts  as,  though  in  themselves  clean,  yet 
had  some  blemish  in  them,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for 
sacrifice.  But,  as  they  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  so 
one  would  think  it  was  not  lawful  to  vow  them  either  to 
that  or  any  other  holy  use. 

Then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before  the  priesti]  That  he 
might  consider  the  worth  of  it. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad.]  Of  a  great  price  or  a  small.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  exchange  it  for  a  clean  beast ;  both  because  it  was  de- 
dicated to  God,  and  because  that  exchange  might  have 
been  a  great  damage  to  the  priest :  many  unclean  beasts 
being  of  greater  value  than  some  clean;  a  horse  or  a. 
camel,  for  instance,  of  greater  price  than  a  sheep  or  a 
goat. 

As  thou  valuest  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall  it  be.]  He 
directs  his  speech  to  the  priest,  to  awaken  his  conscience, 
to  attend  and  make  upright  judgment;  because  that  was  to 
be  the  value  of  it,  which  the  priest  determined  it  to  be 
worth. 

Ver.  13.  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it.]  It  was  in  the 
man's  choice,  either  to  leave  the  beast  with  the  priest,  or 
to  pay  him  the  money  at  which  he  had  rated  it. 

TJien  fie  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereof  unto  thy  estimation.} 
If  he  chose  the  latter,  it  was  a  sign  he  thought  it  worth 
more  than  the  price  which  the  priest  had  set  upon  it,  who 
could  not  understand  the  value  of  it  so  well  as  himself. 
And  every  man,  as  Maimonides  observes,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  regarding  his  own  advantage,  and  in- 
clining naturally  to  save  what  he  can  ;  if  a  beast  were  not 
rated  at  its  just  value,  he  that  had  vowed  it  would  be  dis- 
posed rather  to  redeem  the  beast  than  let  the  priest  have  it. 
Which  is  the  reason  that  God  orders  he  should  in  this  case 
pay  a  fifth  part  more  than  the  priest  set  upon  it,  that  he 
might  be  sure  to  give  the  full  value. 

Both  this  and  the  foregoing  law  was  to  preserve  that 
from  being  vile  and  cheap,  which  bare  the  name  of  God 
(as  he  there  speaks),  and  was  consecrated  to  his  uses. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  be 
holy  unto  the  Lord.]  By  vowing  it  to  God's  service ;  for  of 
such  sanctifying  he  speaks  in  this  chapter :  and  this  is  the 
third  case  about  vows ;  which  commonly  consisted  in  pro- 
mising to  God  some  part  of  their  estates,  either  to  serve  for 
sacrifices,  or  to  be  kept  for  some  sacred  uses :  whence 
came  those  vast  treasures  which  were  in  the  house  of  God, 
mentioned  1  Chron.  xxvi.  26 — 28.  for  they  were  chiefly  ob- 
lations of  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  their  enemies,  which, 
David,  and  Saul,  and  Abner,  and  Joab  had  dedicated:  to- 
gether with  the  oblations  of  such  persons  as  Samuel  the 
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seer,  who  is  there  said  to  have  dedicated  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  Sec.}  He  makes  the  same  law  in  this  case  which  he 
had  done  about  unclean  beasts;  that  the  priest  should  con- 
sider the  worth  of  it,  and  accordingly  set  the  price,  having 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  house,  whether  it  was  great 
or  little,  old  or  new,  &c. 

As  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  so  sliall  it  stand.']  That 
was  to  be  the  fixed  price ;  which  no  man  was  to  attempt  to 
alter. 

Ver.  15.  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it  will  redeem  his 
house.]  If  he  that  vowed  it  to  God,  chose  afterward  rather 
to  pay  the  price  himself  than  part  with  the  house,  he  was 
to  submit  to  the  law  made  in  the  foregoing  case ;  which 
was,  to  add  a  fifth  part  to  the  rate  set  upon  it.  For  there 
was  another  reason  why  many  might  make  this  choice, 
(besides  that  mentioned  in  ver.  13.)  because,  if  they  did 
not  redeem  it,  the  house  could  never  return  to  them  again ; 
no,  not  at  the  jubilee.  For  it  is  probable,  that  the  law  con- 
cerning lands  (which  immediately  follows)  was  the  rule 
for  houses  also,  which  were  valued  according  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  year  of  jubilee,  at  a  higher  or  lower  price, 
as  lands  were,  (ver.  18.  22,  23.) 

Then  shall  he  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  esti- 
mation, and  it  shall  be  Ats.]  "  He  that  gave  us  the  law, 
(saith  Maimonides  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  cap.  ult.) 
knows  the  most  intimate  sense  of  all  men's  souls,  and  pe- 
netrates into  the  most  secret  recesses  and  lurking-places 
of  human  desires:  and  he  seeing  that  their  love  of  riches 
would  make  them  very  saving ;  so  that,  if  out  of  a  reli- 
gious motion  they  had  consecrated  any  thing  to  him,  they 
would  be  prone  to  repent  of  it ;  he  therefore  ordained,  that 
if  any  man  had  a  mind  to  redeem  what  he  had  conse- 
crated, he  should  add  a  fifth  part  to  its  just  value ;"  that  is, 
pay  well  for  it. 

Ver.  16.  And  if  a  man  sJmU  sanctify  unto  the  Lord.]  By 
a  vow;  after  the  same  manner  that  some  did  a  house, 
(ver.  14.) 

Some  part  of  a  field.]  This  seems  to  signify,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  vow  his  own  field ;  that  is,  all  his 
estate :  because  God  would  have  no  man's  family  undone 
and  made  beggars  to  enrich  his  sanctuary. 

Of  his  possession.]  Not  purchased  by  him,  but  descended 
to  him  as  an  inheritance  from  his  ancestors. 

Then  thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the  seed  thereof.] 
It  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  which 
is  required  to  sow  it. 

An  omer  of  barley-seed  shall  be  valued  at  fifty  shekels  of 
silver.]  So  much  land  as  an  omer  of  barley  would  sow, 
was  to  be  rated  at  fifty  shekels,  and  so  proportionably ; 
so  much  as  would  take  up  two  omers  at  a  hundred,  or 
half  an  omer  at  five-and-twenty.  Menochius  thinks  it 
was  to  be  rated  so  much  yearly;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
intimation  of  this  in  the  text;  and  his  only  reason  for  it  is 
this  of  Abulensis,  that  it  would  have  been  too  little  to  give 
for  a  piece  of  land  to  be  held  forty-nine  years.  (See  lib.  ii. 
de  Republ.  Hebraeor.  cap.  19.  Quaest.  7.)  Which  is  of  no 
force  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain  God  designed  a  moderate  rate 
^ould  be  set  upon  all  things  which  men  vowed  to  him  ; 
whereby  men  were  not  discouraged  to  vow.  And  this 
yearly  rent  had  been  excessive  and  oppressive :  for  a  piece 


of  land,  which  an  omer  of  harley  (i.  e.  about  a  pottle  of 
our  measure)  would  sow,  could  yield  no  great  crop,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  of  a  considerable  value;  barley 
also  being  much  cheaper  than  wheat.  Concerning  an 
omer,  see  Exod.  xvi.  36. 

Ver.  17.  Jfhe  sanctify  his  field  from  the  year  of  jubilee.] 
Make  this  vow  immediately  after  the  jubilee,  or  in  that 
year. 

According  to  thy  estimation:]  Beforementioned,  oi  fifty 
I  shekels  for  an  omer  of  barley. 

It  shall  stand.]  It  shall  be  so  rated,  and  nothing  abated. 

Ver.  18.  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the  jubilee.] 
Some  years  after. 

Then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  accord- 
ing to  the  years  that  remain,  even  unto  the  year  of  jubilee, 
&c.]  The  priest  was  to  compute  how  many  years  were  gone 
since  the  last  jubilee,  and  how  many  yet  remained  till  the 
next;  and  accordingly  to  deduct  from  the  rate  oi  fifty  she- 
kels beforementioned,  either  more  or  less,  as  the  years  yet 
to  come  were  more  or  fewer. 

Ver.  19.  If  he  that  sanctified  the  field  unll  in  any  wise 
redeem  it,  then  shall  he  add  the  fifth  part,  &c.]  The  very 
same  rule  is  given  in  this  case,  as  in  those  of  unclean 
beasts  and  houses,  ver.  13.  15. 

Ver.  20.  And  if  he  will  not  redeem  the  field.]  When  the 
priest  hath  set  his  value  upon  it,  and  tells  him  he  may  have 
it  again  at  such  a  rate,  if  he  pleases,  and  he  refuses  the 
offer. 

Or  if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man.]  That  is,  if 
the  priest,  upon  his  refusal,  have  sold  it  to  another  man ; 
and  afterward  he  that  vowed  it  hath  a  mind  to  it  himself, 
and  would  give  the  price  at  which  he  might  have  had  it. 

It  shall  not  be  redeemed  any  more.]  He  was  then  ex- 
cluded from  all  benefit  of  redemption. 

Ver.  21.  But  the  field  when  it  goeth  out  in  the  jubilee.] 
Out  of  the  possession  of  him  to  whom  the  priest  sold  it. 

Shall  be  wholly  unto  the  Lord.]  Shall  not  return  to  him 
that  vowed  it,  but  continue  God's  portion. 

As  a  field  devoted.]  Being  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
Divine  service. 

The  possession  thereof  shall  be  the  priests'.]  Who  were  to 
have  the  inheritance  of  it  for  their  better  support.  But  they 
might  sell  it ;  nay  (Menochius  thinks),  were  bound  to  sell 
it  to  some  of  the  kindred  of  him  that  devoted  it,  or  to  some  of 
his  tribe;  for  otherwise  lands  would  go  out  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  besides,  the  priests  were  to  have 
no  inheritance  in  the  land,  (Numb,  xviii.  20.)  See  him,  lib. 
ii.  de  Republ.  Hebr.  cap.  19.  and  his  Annotations  upon 
this  place.  But  these  seem  not  to  be  solid  reasons  why  the 
priests  .should  not  enjoy  this  land  themselves  :  for  though 
they  were  not  to  have  any  inheritance  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  yet  if  any  fell  to  them  by  the  means  now 
mentioned  (which  was  but  very  seldom,  since  men  were 
very  careful  to  preserve  their  inheritances),  God  doth  hero 
bestow  such  land  upon  his  priests ;  who  might  possess  it  if 
they  pleased,  because  they  had  it  in  God's  right ;  or  else 
sell  it,  (ver.  20.)  and  keep  the  money  to  their  own  use. 

Ver.  22.  And  if  a  man  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  a  field 
which  he  hath  bought.]  And  consequently  could  enjoy  only 
till  the  year  of  jubilee ;  when  it  was  to  return  to  the  family 
of  whom  he  purchased  it. 

Which  is  not  of  the  fields  of  his  possession.]  No  part  of 
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his  paternal  inheritance,  (as  that  mentioned  ver.  16.)  but 
bought  of  the  priests,  to  whom  it  was  fallen  by  a  vow  ;  or 
of  him  to  whom  the  priests  had  sold  it. 

Ver.  23.  Then  the  pt-iest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  worth 
of  thy  estimation.]  Set  a  value  upon  it,  according  to  his 
judgment. 

Even  unto  the  year  of  jubilee.']  With  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  years,  between  the  time  of  the  vow  and  the  year  of 
jubilee. 

And  he  shall  give  thy  estimation  in  that  day.]  Presently 
pay  the  price  that  the  priest  hath  set  upon  it,  without  the 
addition  of  the  fifth  part  (as  Menochius  well  observes  in 
the  place  beforementioned),  which  he,  who  redeemed  his 
paternal  inheritance,  was  bound  to  pay  over  and  above 
the  price  at  which  the  priest  esteemed  it,  (ver.  19.)  For 
this  was  not  so  much  worth  as  that,  being  but  for  a  term  of 
years,  till  the  jubilee. 

As  a  holy  thing  unto  the  Lord.]  As  a  thing  devoted  unto 
God,  instead  of  the  land,  which  was  redeemed  with  this 
money. 

Ver.  2-1.  In  the  year  of  jubilee  the  field  shall  return  unto 
him  of  whom  it  was  bought,  &c.]  Not  unto  him  who  bought 
the  field,  and  then  vowed  it  to  God,  but  unto  the  heredi- 
tary OAvner;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  next  words,  even 
vnto  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  land  did  belong. 

Ver.  25.  All  thy  estimations  shall  be  according  to  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  &c.]  Full  weight,  according  to  the 
standard  kept  in  the  sanctuary:  (see  Exod.  xxx.  13.  and 
cbap.  xix.  of  this  book,  ver.  36.) 

Ver.  26.  Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts,  which  shall  be 
the  Lord's  firstling,  no  man  shall  sanctify  it.]  By  vowing  it 
to  be  a  whole  burnt-offering,  or  a  peace-offering  unto  the 
Lord  ;  as  Maimonides  expounds  it.  The  reason  was,  be- 
cause no  man  could  lawfully  vow  that  which  was  not  his 
own,  as  the  firstlings  were  not;  they  being  the  Lord's  al- 
ready, as  it  follows  in  the  end  of  this  verse. 

The  same  reason  held  (as  Maimonides  likewise  observes) 
in  all  things  belonging  to  God,  as  tenths.  Yet  they  devised 
ingeniously  enough  (as  he  speaks)  a  way  to  give  these ^rsf- 
lings  to  God  by  a  new  obligation,  and  yet  not  offend,  as 
they  imagined,  against  this  law ;  for  they  interpret  these 
words  of  firstlings  already  brought  forth :  no  man  might 
sanctify  such;  but  while  they  were  in  the  womb,  they 
might;  saying,  "  I  vow  that  lamb  (suppose)  which  my  ewe 
goes  with  to  be  a  whole  bumt-ofiering  to  God,  if  it  be  a 
male:"  but  they  could  not  vow  it  for  a  peace-offering,  be- 
cause no  man  could  alter  any  thing  for  his  own  profit. 

Whether  it  be  ox,  or  sheep.]  Under  these  two  are  com- 
prehended all  other  kind  of  creatures,  whose  firstlings  be- 
longed to  God. 

It  is  the  Lord's.]  Num.  iii.  13.  viii.  17.  For  this  reason 
no  man  was  to  presume  to  vow  such  things ;  it  being 
a  kind  of  mockery  to  make  a  present  of  that  to  another 
which  was  his  own  before.  (See  Mr.  Mede  concerning  this 
verse,  p.  512.) 

Ver.  27.  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast.]  Most  under- 
stand this  of  the  firstling  of  an  unclean  beast.  Against 
which  there  is  this  objection,  that  such  things  were  before 
ordered  to  be  redeemed,  not  with  money,  but  with  a  lamb, 
(Exod.  xiii.  13.)  Therefore  it  seems  more  reasonable,  to 
understand  this  of  the  firstlings  of  such  an  unclean  beast, 
which  a  man  hath  redeemed,  (ver.  13.)  but  afterward  de- 


voted to  God ;  which  he  might  do ;  for,  after  the  redemp- 
tion, it  was  become  his  own  again. 

Tlien  he  shall  redeem  it  according  to  thy  estimation.]  At 
the  rate  thou  shalt  set  upon  it. 

And  shall  add  a  fifth  part  of  it  thereto.]  As  was  ordained 
before  in  the  like  case,  (ver.  11.) 

Or  if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it  shall  be  sold  according  to 
thy  estimation.]  Any  other  man  might  buy  it,  at  that  rate 
the  priest  had  set  upon  it;  and  the  money  was  applied  to 
holy  uses. 

Ver.  28.  Notwitlistanding,  no  devoted  thing  that  a  man 
shall  devote  unto  the  Lord.]  Nothing  that  was  devoted  by 
that  sort  of  vow,  which  was  called  cherem  (as  the  word  is 
here  in  the  Hebrew),  with  a  curse  (as  the  word  implies) 
upon  themselves  and  others,  if  the  thing  was  not  employed 
according  to  their  vow. 

Of  all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  &c.]  All  man- 
ner of  things  which  might  be  sanctified  to  the  Lord,  by  the 
forementioned  simple  vow,  might  be  thus  devoted  and  con- 
secrated to  him  by  a  cherem,  i.  e.  beasts  and  houses,  and 
lands,  and  even  men  themselves,  as  far  as  they  had  power 
over  them ;  for  that  is  meant  by  those  words,  all  that  a 
man  hath.    (See  the  next  verse.) 

Shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.]  For  this  was  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  sort  of  vow ;  that  the  thing  devoted  by  it 
should  remain  irreversibly  and  unalterably  to  the  use  unto 
which  it  was  devoted ;  for  the  person  was  accursed  that 
applied  it  to  any  other  use  than  that  to  which  it  was  con- 
secrated. 

Every  devoted  thing.]  Of  this  kind. 

Is  most  holy  to  the  Lord.]  Other  things  devoted  by  a 
simple  vow  were  holy,  (ver.  9, 10,  &c.)  but  these  were  most 
holy,  so  that  none  might  touch  them  but  the  priests ;  and 
they  were  so  strictly  applied  to  the  Divine  service,  that 
they  could  not  be  alienated,  either  by  sale,  or  redemption, 
or  commutation,  or  donation,  or  any  other  way.  (See  Mede, 
p.  160.) 

Ver.  29.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men, 
shall  be  redeemed,  but  sliall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  Some 
learned  men  have,  from  these  words,  asserted,  that  parents 
and  masters  among  the  Jews  had  such  a  power  over  their 
children  and  servants,  that  they  might  devote  them  to 
death,  and  so  kill  them ;  only  the  sentence  of  the  priest 
was  to  concur,  to  whom  every  devoted  thing  fell  as  his 
portion.  This  is  maintained  by  Ludov.  Capellus,  and  con- 
futed by  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta 
Disciplin.  Hebr.  cap.  6.  where  he  judiciously  observes, 
that  this  power  would  have  too  much  entrenched  upon  the 
sixth  commandment,  if  private  men  might  have,  at  their 
pleasure,  thus  disposed  of  their  children  and  slaves.  And, 
in  the  next  chapter,  he  explains  the  sense  of  this  verse; 
and  proves,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  a  cherem  (minha- 
adam)  of  men,  or  from  among  men,  as  well  as  of  beasts;  but 
this  word  hath  four  several  senses  among  the  Hebrews. 
First,  it  signifies  the  sacred  gift  itself,  which  was  devoted 
to  God,  or  to  holy  uses ;  and  so  it  signifies  in  the  foregoing 
ver.  28.  Secondly,  it  signifies  that  which  was  devoted  to 
perdition  and  utter  destruction,  either  by  the  right  of  war, 
or  upon  the  account  of  capital  enmities :  an  example  of 
which  we  have  in  Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  17.  where  the  whole 
city  was  a  cherem  (devoted  to  destruction),  as  a  punishment 
to  their  enemies ;  yet  so,  that  the  metals  were  made  a  cherem 
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of  the  first  sort;  that  is,  sacred  to  the  Lord  and  his  holy 
uses.  And  thus  the  great  Sanhcdrin  (called  in  Scripture  the 
whole  congregation)  might  devote  those  to  be  a  cherem, 
who,  going  to  the  wars,  did  not  obey  orders,  and  perform 
the  charge  laid  upon  them.  An  example  of  which  we 
have.  Judges  xxi.  5.  1  Sam.  xiv.  24.  I  omit  the  other 
two  for  brevity's  sake,  (of  which  there  are  examples.  Josh, 
vi.  26.  Ezra  x.  8.  Acts  xxiii.  12.14.21.  see  Selden,  ib.  cap. 
7,  8.)  because  the  clierem  here  mentioned  by  Moses  is  of 
this  second  sort :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  cherem  of  the 
first  sort,  mentioned  ver.  28.  was  of  such  things,  over 
which  they  had  an  entire  power,  to  dispose  of  them  as 
they  pleased.  And  therefore  those  words,  both  of  man 
and  beast,  the  Hebrews  understand  of  their  slaves,  whe- 
ther men  or  women  (who  were  Canaanites,  or  gentiles, 
not  others),  who  were  in  their  power  as  much  as  their  beasts, 
to  give  away  or  to  sell.  But  to  take  away  their  life,  or  to 
give  them  to  be  slain,  was  not  in  their  power ;  but  all  the 
effect  of  this  cherem  was,  that  the  whole  right  which  they 
had  to  the  service  of  such  slaves,  was  transferred  by  him 
that  devoted  them  to  the  service  of  the  priests  and  sacred 
uses.  (See  Selden  in  that  book,  cap.  9.  p.  518,  &c.)  But 
though  they  might  not  devote  their  servants  to  death,  yet 
they  might  their  enemies,  before  they  went  out  to  war  with 
them;  and  such  of  their  own  people  also  as  did  not  ob- 
serve the  military  laws.  An  example  of  which  we  have, 
Numb.  xxi.  2.  Upon  which  account  also,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  were  slain,  (Judges  xxi.  9,  10.)  for  vio- 
lating the  solemn  public  cherem,  pronounced  against  those 
that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh,  (ver.  6.)  And  this  is  the  che- 
rem spoken  of  in  this  verse.  (See  Selden,  cap,  10.)  For  as 
for  the  cherem,  whereby  a  man  was  excommunicated,  it 
only  loaded  him  with  many  curses,  and  mado  him  execra- 
ble, so  that  no  man  might  come  near  him;  but  did  not 
touch  his  life,  as  he  there  shews,  p.  520. 

Ver.  30.  All  the  tithe  of  the  land,  &c.  is  the  Zjord's.l  By 
an  ancient  right  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  delivered : 
for  this  is  the  first  time  we  find  any  mention  of  a  law  about 
tithes :  for  which  he  giving  no  reason,  it  is  a  sign  this  was 
a  pious  usage  all  the  world  over;  and  therefore,  being  no 
new  thing,  but  what  all  nations  practised,  the  Jews  could 
not  think  it  burdensome  to  them ;  unless  they  would  be 
wholly  irreligious,  and  not  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  au- 
thor and  fountain  of  all  the  plenty  and  happiness  they  en- 
joyed :  which  was  the  intention  of  paying  tithes ;  as  the 
gentiles  anciently  did,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  after  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  For  which  there  being  no  precept 
that  appears,  what  can  we  think,  but  that  natural  reason, 
and  the  common  custom  of  mankind  (founded,  perhaps, 
upon  some  direction  given  to  our  first  parents  from  above), 
taught  them  to  make  this  acknowledgment  to  God,  as  the 
author  of  their  successes  and  safety,  as  well  as  of  all  plenty 
and  prosperity.    (See  Gen.  xiv.  19.  xxviii.  22.) 

Whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the 
trees.']  By  the  seed  of  the  land  is  meant  corn  (as  Rasi  ex- 
pounds it),  and  by  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  wine  and  oil.  For 
thus  they  are  reckoned  up  in  other  places,  (Numb,  xviii. 
12.)  where  he  gives  the  priest  the  first-fruits  of  the  wine, 
and  oil,  and  wheat.  And  the  like  we  read  in  Deut  xviii. 
3,  4.  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  23.  they  are  commanded  to  eat  be- 
fore God,  the  tithe  of  their  com,  of  their  wine,  and  their  oil. 
Under  which  last  is  comprehended  the  fruit  of  all  other 


trees ;  as  under  the  word  seed  in  this  place  seems  to  be 
comprehended  all  manner  of  herbs,  as  well  as  corn.  For 
so  the  Pharisees  understood  it;  and  our  Saviour  doth  not 
disallow  it. 

It  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.]  God,  having  declared  his  right 
in  the  tithe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  here  commands 
that  it  be  reserved  to  him  as  his  portion:  which  he  after- 
ward conferred  and  settled  upon  the  Levites  by  a  special 
donation,  (Numb,  xviii.  21.) 

Ver.  31.  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem  aught  of  his 
titlies,  he  shall  add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof]  Mr.  Selden, 
in  his  History  of  the  Tithes,  (chap,  ii.)  speaking  of  the  se- 
cond tithe,  mentioned  Deut.  xiv.  23.  which  was  to  be  spent 
at  Jerusalem  (either  in  kind,  or  else,  if  it  were  too  far  thi- 
ther, by  turning  it  into  money,  and  therewith  to  buy  pro- 
vision to  make  feasts),  saith,  that  to  this  tithe  do  the  Jews 
apply  that  of  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31.  But  for  this  he  quotes 
only  R.  S.  Jarchi :  who,  though  he  was  a  great  Talmudist, 
yet  must  not  be  thought  to  understand  the  sense  of  all  their 
doctors.  Aben  Ezra,  it  is  plain  (to  name  no  more),  takes 
it  otherwise;  making  Moses  to  speak  of  such  a  tithe  as 
Abraham  gave  Melchisedec,  and  Jacob  vowed  to  God. 
Lyra,  I  might  add,  a  converted  Jew,  agrees  with  him.  And 
there  is  great  reason  for  it ;  no  such  thing  as  a  second  tithe 
being  as  yet  ordained:  and  when  they  were  commanded, 
and  the  changing  of  them  into  money  allowed,  there  is  not 
a  word  said  of  adding  a  fifth  part,  (see  Deut.  xiv.  24,  25.) 
which  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Moses,  in  these  two  verses, 
speaks  of  the  first  tithe,  which  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  by 
a  law  made  some  time  after  this ;  which  transferred  the 
right  that  God  had  in  the  tithe  of  tlte  land  unto  them :  which, 
if  any  man  had  a  mind  to  redeem,  and  not  pay  it  in  kind, 
God  allows  him  so  to  do;  because  the  tithe  was  not  more 
holy  than  things  vowed  to  God,  spoken  of  before :  but  then 
he  was  to  do  as  in  the  case  of  such  things,  (ver.  13.)  add 
a  fifth  part,  over  and  above,  to  what  .such  a  portion  of 
tittle  was  esteemed  to  be  worth.  The  reason  of  which  was, 
as  Mr.  Calvin  well  observes,  not  that  the  priest  should  get 
more  than  his  due,  by  the  man  who  desired  to  redeem  his 
tithe,  but  that  the  man  might  not  make  a  gain  of  the  priest. 
For  it  is  seldom  seen  that  a  husbandman  desires  to  pay  mo- 
ney rather  than  his  tithe  ;  unless  he  propound  some  consi- 
derable advantage  to  himself. 

Ver.  32.  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd  and  of  the 
flock.]  Every  one  knows,  that  by  the  tithe  of  the  herd  here 
is  meant  calves,  and  by  the  flock  is  to  be  understood  lambs 
and  kids,  (Lev.  i.  2.)  For  this  was  the  tithe  of  those  young 
ones  that  were  brought  forth  that  year ;  the  same  cattle  not 
being  again  tithed  every  year.  And  he  speaks  of  clean 
beasts,  which  were  allowed  in  sacrifice  ;  for  tithe  was  not 
paid  of  other  beasts  ;  but  their  first-bom  only  was  the 
Lord's.  This  tithe  was  paid  to  God  every  year,  as  an  eu- 
charistical  sacrifice,  for  all  the  benefits  they  received  from 
God  by  their  cattle. 

Even  of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod.'\  This  ex- 
presses the  manner  of  this  tithing,  which,  if  we  will  believe 
the  Jews,  was  thus :  they  were  all  brought  into  a  sheep-cot 
(saith  Maimonides,  in  his  Treatise  of  First-born,  cap.  vii. 
in  the  beginning),  in  which  there  was  but  one  gate  or  door, 
and  that  so  narrow  as  to  suiTer  no  more  than  one  to  come 
out  at  once.  Their  dams  being  placed  without,  and  the  gate 
opened,  the  young  ones  were  invited  by  their  bleatings  to 
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press  to  get  out  to  them ;  and  as  they  passed  by,  one  by 
one,  a  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  with  a  rod,  coloured  with 
ochre,  told  them  in  order ;  and  when  the  tenth  came  out, 
whether  it  was  male  or  female,  sound  or  not,  he  marked  it 
with  his  rod,  and  said.  Let  this  be  holy  in  the  name  of  the 
tenth.  And  this  account  R.  Solomon  and  others  give  of 
this  matter;  of  which  notion  they  are  so  fond,  that  R. 
Bechai  (upon  Numb,  xvii.)  makes  Jacob  (who  vowed  tithe 
©fall  that  God  should  give  him)  to  have  decimated  his 
children  on  this  manner,  beginning  at  Benjamin  and  stop- 
ping at  Levi,  who  was  the  tenth  according  to  that  rec- 
koning, and  hath  some  pretty  conceits  about  it.  But  Bo- 
chartus  thinks  Moses  doth  not  speeik  here  of  the  rod  of  the 
tithes,  but  of  the  shepherd's  crook;  and  so  doth  Aben  Ezra, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgar :  for  the  flock  passed  under  his 
rod  as  oft  as  he  numbered  them,  which  was  every  morning 
and  evening  (if  he  was  a  good  shepherd),  especially  in  the 
evening.  (See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44.  p.  499.) 
Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks,  (chap,  xxxiii.  13.)  and  Ezekiel 
alludes  to  it,  when  he  saith,  (chap.  xx.  37.)  I  will  cause  you 
to  pass  under  the  rod.  Where  Kimchi  notes  it  is  the  same 
phrase  with  this  in  Leviticus,  and  as  much  as  to  say,  "As 
he  that  telleth  his  sheep  holdeth  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
telleth  them  one  by  one,  and  brings  out  the  tenth  for  the 
tithe;  so  will  I  number  you,  and  the  sinners  shall  pe- 
rish," Sec. 

The  tenth  sliall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.]  That  i."?,  saith 
Maimonides  (in  his  forenamed  treatise  called  Bechoroth), 
the  fat  and  the  blood  of  them  was  offered  at  the  altar ;  and 
then  the  owners  eat  the  flesh  any  where  in  Jerusalem,  as 
they  did  the  lesser  holy  things.  For  the  priests  had  no 
portion  of  them,  but  all  belonged  to  the  owner,  as  did  the 
paschal  lamb.  If  there  was  any  blemish  in  them,  whether 
before  or  after  the  tithing,  then  they  might  be  eaten  in  any 
place.  And  so  Bartenora,  (as  Dr.  Outram  observes,  lib.  i. 
de  Sacrificiis,  cap.  11.)  "  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  law 
that  any  part  of  these  tenths  was  given  to  the  priests."  So 
a  great  many  other  of  their  doctors,  who  observe  that 
Moses  doth  not  reckon  these  among  the  twenty-four  gifts 
(for  so  many  they  make  the  whole  number  of  them)  which 
were  bestowed  upon  the  priesthood.  But  as  there  is  no- 
thing else  in  Scripture  to  warrant  this,  which  no  where  pre- 
scribes how  these  tenths  should  be  employed,  but  only  de- 
clares that  they  are  holy  to  the  Lord;  so  this  very  phrase, 
I  should  think,  sufficiently  signifies  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Lord's  ministers ;  and  if  not  entirely  to  the  priests, 
much  less  entirely  to  the  owners  of  them  (before  they  were 
the  Lord's) ;  but  if  they  were  to  eat  them  at  Jerusalem,  as 
the  Jews  imagine,  the  Levites  sure  were  to  have  their 
share,  and  the  stranger  and  other  poor  people,  as  they 
were  to  have  in  their  second  tithe  of  corn,  wherewith  they 
made  feasts  there,  (Deut.  xiv.  27 — 29.) 

Ver.  33.  He  sliall  not  search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
neither  shall  he  change  it.]  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account 
why  God  required  so  punctually  the  tenth  calf,  goat,  or 
lamb ;  that  though  it  were  never  so  lean  or  blemished,  he 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  exchanged  for  the  better,  unless 
it  were  to  avoid  all  disputes,  strife,  and  contention.  There 
are  those,  indeed,  that  think  the  reason  was ;  because  in 
those  ages  this  was  looked  upon  as  so  sacred  a  number, 
that  it  mystically  denoted  God,  whose  Divine  perfections, 
providence,  and  bounty,  they  were  thought  to  ackaow- 
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ledge,  who  gave  the  tenth  to  him ;  which  was  not  to  be 
altered  and  changed  no  more  than  he  himself  can  be. 

If  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  shall  be  holy.}  As  it  was 
in  beasts  avowed  to  God,  (ver.  9, 10.) 

It  shall  not  be  redeemed.}  Nor  might  they  sell  it,  no  more 
than  suffer  it  to  be  redeemed.  If  they  did,  he  that  sold  it  or 
bought  it  got  nothing  (as  Maimonides  speaks);  and  besides, 
the  seller  was  to  be  scourged,  as  he  that  sold  the  cherems 
given  to  the  priest,  ver.  28.  (Bechoroth,  cap.  6.  sect.  5.) 

Ver.  34.  These  are  the  commandments  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  for  the  children  of  Israel,  in  Mount 
Sinai.]  That  is,  these  moreover  were  added  to  the  fore- 
going commandments,  before  tliey  removed  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Mount  Sinai.  (See  chap.  xxv.  1.  xxvi.  ult.)  For 
having  said  before,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
chapter,  these  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws 
which  the  Lord  made,  &c.  which  respect  all  that  preceded 
in  this  book,  the  commandments  here  spoken  of  can  relate 
to  nothing  more  but  the  laws  delivered  in  this  chapter 
about  vows,  and  devoted  things,  and  tithes. 

Which  laws  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  without  serious 
consideration  how  far  we  may  be  concerned  in  them.  And 
therefore  to  make  what  I  have  noted  about  them  more  use- 
ful to  us  in  these  days,  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe,  that 
the  very  same  pious  inclinations  have  ever  been  in  all  good 
Christians,  which  Moses  here  supposes  (in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter)  would  be  in  the  Jews,  to  devote  some  part 
of  their  goods,  their  houses,  or  lands  to  the  service  of  God; 
which  became  sacred  things,  and  were  to  be  employed  to 
no  other  use  but  that.  The  very  first  Christians  had  so 
much  of  this  spirit  in  them,  that  they  sold  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  goods,  and  let  every  one  that  needed  have  a 
share  of  them;  (Acts  ii.  45.  iv.  35.)  because  the  whole 
number  of  believers  attended  to  nothing  else  but  the  service 
of  Christ ;  and  the  apostles  also  were  to  be  furnished  with 
means  to  go  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  all  the  world. 
Where,  as  soon  as  the  Christian  religion  prevailed  in  any 
place,  immediately  there  were  the  like  voluntary  oblations 
made,  in  such  a  proportion,  as  served  not  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  service  of  God  in  that  church,  but  helped  to 
maintain  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  brought 
low  by  parting  with  their  estates  to  further  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  This  we  find  in  a  great  number  of  places; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  feasts  of  charity  were 
maintained  out  of  these  oblations. 

By  which  it  is  apparent,  that  they  took  themselves  to 
have  the  very  same  obligations  upon  them  in  this  matter, 
which  the  Jews  formerly  had ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  tithes  came  in  time  to  be  devoted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  God's  ministers.  For  it  is  senseless  to  imagine, 
that  the  gospel,  which  constrained  them  to  give  up  them- 
selves to  God,  should  not  constrain  them,  with  the  same 
freedom  of  mind,  to  give  some  of  their  goods  (as  Moses 
here  supposes  the  Jews  would  do)  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  service.  And  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  think  it  did  not 
move  them  to  give  the  ministers  of  God  as  honourable  a 
maintenance,  as  had  been  allowed  under  the  law  of  Moses. 

Which  required,  besides  the  tenth  here  mentioned,  an- 
other tithe  of  the  remainder  to  be  spent  in  sacrifices  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  the  Levites  had  their  share,  as  I  observed 
from  Deut.  xiv.  22.  28.  To  which,  if  we  add  the  first-born, 
with  all  sip-offeringSj  and  the  priest's  share  of  peace-offer- 
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ings,  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrifices  (which  alone  made  a 
good  revenue,  as  Philo  observes),  and  likewise  all  such 
consecrations  as  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  Levites' 
cities  and  suburbs,  it  will  easily  appear  it  could  not  be  so 
little  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  fruit  of  tlie  land  which  came  to 
their  share. 

Now  the  reason  we  find  no  such  certain  rate  determined 
by  tlie  gospel,  as  was  by  this  law,  is,  because  there  was  no 
need  of  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  there  was  none,  for  a 
good  while,  settled  by  the  church ;  all  the  revenues  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  served  for  all  sorts  of  pious  uses,  arising 
from  the  devotion  and  oblations  of  the  people,  which  were 
more  than  enough  for  God's  service.  This  was  visible  in 
the  beginning  of  our  religion,  when  the  first  Christians  far 
outdid  any  thing  that  had  been  done  under  the  law.  And 
they  could  not  imagine,  that  they  who  succeeded  them 
would  fall  so  short  as  not  to  oflfer  sufficient  for  God's  ser- 
vice ;  though  not  so  much  as  they  had  done,  because  there 
could  not  be  the  same  necessity.  And  so  Mr.  Selden  him- 
self observes,  that  this  reason  is  given  by  Agobardus,  why 
nothing  was  decreed  in  councils,  or  publicly  promulgated 
by  the  fathers  in  the  first  ages,  concerning  giving  of  their 
goods,  and  adorning  churches ;  because  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity of  it :  the  religious  devotion,  the  love  of  Christians 
to  such  things  viltro  cestuante,  being  very  fervent,  and 
abounding  of  its  own  accord. 

And  when  love  began  to  wax  cold,  so  that  they  found  it 
needful  to  make  laws  about  such  things,  they  could  not 
think  fit  to  order  less  for  the  settled  maintenance  of  God's 
service  than  the  tenth  (besides  all  voluntary  oblations), 
which  had  been  the  part  most  eminently  limited  under  the 
law  of  nature,  long  before  the  law  of  Moses.  See  Irenaeus, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  34.  where  he  saith.  Christians,  having  greater 
hopes,  could  not  give  less  than  they  did  in  former  times, 
when  their  hope  was  lower. 

I  shall  add  but  one  observation  more,  from  an  excellent 
person  of  our  own  church,  (Mr.  Thorndike,  in  his  Rights  of 
the  Church,  &c.  p.  219.)  that  as  all  such  consecrations,  as 


here  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  tended  to  communion  wth 
God,  by  the  participation  of  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  which 
were  maintained  by  such  contributions ;  so  whatsoever  is 
devoted  by  Christians  unto  such  holy  uses,  as  to  build  and 
repair  churches,  to  maintain  holy  assemblies,  and  to  sup- 
port those  who  minister  God's  ordinances,  or  enable  the 
poor  to  attend  upon  them,  hath  the  like  intention  to  obtain 
an  interest  in  the  sacrifice  of  Clu'ist,  represented  in  the  eu- 
charist ;  which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  service  rendered  to 
God  in  the  church.  This  is  notably  exemplified  in  the  ac- 
count which  Tertullian  gives  of  Marcion  the  heretic,  (lib. 
de  Praescriptionibus,  cap.  30.)  who,  when  he  first  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  was  received  into  the  church,  pecw- 
niam  CatholiccB  EcclesicB  contulit,  contributed  a  sum  of  mo^^ 
ney  to  the  church ;  which  money,  when  he  fell  oil  from  the 
Christian  truth  to  his  own  heresy,  was  straightway  thrown 
out  together  with  him.  This  both  demonstrates  that  they 
continued,  in  those  days,  to  bring  ofierings  into  the  trea» 
sury  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  intention  of  them  was,  that 
they  might  have  communion  with  the  church  in  all  its  sep- 
vices  ;  for  when  men  fell  off  from  Christianity  they  cast  out 
their  offerings,  in  token  they  bad  no  communication  with 
them. 

I  end  all  with  the  words  of  Conradus  Pellicanus  upon 
the  thirtieth  verse  of  this  chapter;  which  will  shew  the 
sense  of  the  first  reformers  in  this  matter.  "All  the  tithe  is 
the  Lord's,  and  remains  so  for  ever,  &c.  and  therefore  tithes 
are  to  be  paid  by  Divine  and  natural  right,  and  religiously 
expended,  according  to  his  appointment,  &c.  And  if  tithes 
should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  sustained  in  the  church,  at  the  public  charge, 
the  ninths,  or  the  eighths,  ought  of  necessity  to  be  raised 
by  the  judgment  and  consent  of  the  church ;  for  the  law  of 
charity  dictates  this,  and  the  excellent,  irreprehensible  or- 
dinance of  God :  which  charity  binds  more  strongly  in  the 
evangelical  law  than  in  the  Mosaical;  inasmuch  as  the 
church  ought  to  be  more  perfect  than  the  synagogue ;  and 
charity  than  fear." 
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X  HIS  Book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Numbers  in  our 
language;  because  it  begins  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
bering of  the  people  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt;  though  it  contains  a  gieat 
many  things  besides  that;  particularly,  another  numbering 


of  them  (chap,  xxvi)  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  tra- 
vels in  the  wUderness :  for  this  book  comprehends  a  his- 
tory of  about  thirty-eight  years,  though  most  of  the  things 
related  in  it  fell  out  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  of  these 
years ;  and  it  doth  not  appear  when  those  things  were  done, 
which  we  read  of  about  the  middle  of  the  book,  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  chapter. . 
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r  Ver.l.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.']  Who  under- 
took nothing  without  order  from  God. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  "Where  they  had  continued 
near  a  full  year  (as  appears  by  comparing  Exod.  xix.  1. 
with  this  place),  and  shortly  after  this  removed  from  it, 
(chap.  X.  11.) 

•  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  From  whence  the 
Lord  delivered  those  laws  which  we  read  in  the  foregoing 
book,  (see  on  Lev.  i.  1.)  and  now  seems  to  have  admitted 
him  into  the  tabernacle,  whereas  before  he  only  spake  to 
him  out  of  if. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year 
after  they  ivere  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  All  that  is 
related  in  the  foregoing  book,  seems  to  have  passed  in  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  tabernacle  was  set 
up,  (Exod.  xl.  2. 17.)  and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  Passover 
was  kept;  as  appears  by  this  book,  (chap.  ix.  1;  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  Take  ye  the  sum.]  There  had  been  a  muster,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  people,  before  the  tabernacle  was 
erected,  (Exod.  xxx.  12.)  and  consequently  some  months 
before  this ;  for  it  was  in  order  to  a  contribution,  which 
every  one  was  to  make  towards  that  holy  work,  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  26.)  whereas  this  was  for  the  better  disposing  of 
their  camps  about  the  tabernacle  now  that  it  was  set  up ; 
and  for  their  more  regular  march  when  they  removed  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  they  were  to  do  shortly. 

Of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Who 
alone  were  numbered  ;  all  except  the  Levites ;  but  none  of 
the  mixed  multitude  that  came  with  them  out  of  Egypt, 
(JEkod.  xii.  38.) 

:  After  their  families,]  It  appears  by  Josh.  vii.  16, 17,  &c. 
that  the  several  tribes  of  Israel  were  divided  into  families, 
and  those  families  into  households,  and  those  households 
}iad  every  one  of  them  a  head  or  chief,  who  is  called  the 
father  of  it.  There  were  seventy  of  these  families  in  all ; 
but  some  tribes  had  more,  others  fewer,  according  to  the 
number  of  souls  (as  they  are  called);  that  is,  persons 
who  were  in  each  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  (Gen. 
xlvi.  27.) 

;  By  the  house  of  their  fathers.]  "Every  family,  as  I  said, 
being  distributed  into  houses  (which  we  now  call  families) ; 
these  houses  were  denominated  from  their  chief,  whom  they 
called  their  father ;  for  no  houses  were  denominated  from 
the  mother,  as  Jews  say. 

With  the  number  of  their  names.]  The  names  of  every 
person,  in  the  several  houses,  were  set  down  and  regis- 
tered, that  they  might  be  the  better  known. 

•  Every  male  by  their  poll.]  But  no  women ;  for  the  reason 
which  follows. 

Ver.  3.  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.]  Which  was 
ever  after  this  the  age  when  men  were  thought  fit  for 
war. 

All  tliat  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel.]  One  would 
think  by  this  they  were  not  to  number  very  aged  and  de- 
crepit people,  because  they  were  no  more  able  to  go  to 
war  than  women  and  children,  and  those  under  twenty 
years  old.  And  if  we  may  believe  Josephus  (lib.  ii.  Antiq. 
cap.  9.)  after  fifty  years  old,  men  were  not  bound  to  pay  the 
half  shekel  which  was  due  in  such  musters;  and  therefore 
we  may  reasonably  think  were  excused  from  going  to  war, 
unless  they  had  a  mind  themselves. 


Thou  and  Aaron.]  Who  had  the  highest  authority  in  the 
nation. 

Shall  number  them  by  their  armies.]  This  seems  to  im- 
port, that,  in  taking  the  account  of  them,  they  distributed 
them  into  certain  troops  or  companies,  out  of  which  were 
formed  regiments  (as  we  now  speak),  and  greater  regular 
bodies,  which  composed  several  armies.  We  do  not  read 
this  was  required  in  the  former  numbering,  (Exod.  xxx.) 
that  being  for  another  end,  as  I  now  observed ;  not  for  their 
more  orderly  march  in  their  remove  from  Mount  Sinai. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  what  a  vast  difference 
there  was  between  this  method  and  that  rude  way  which 
Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  after  the  Ogygian  flood 
(which  happened  about  the  time  of  Moses),  took  to  know 
the  number  of  his  people ;  which  the  Greek  writers  say, 
was  by  requiring  every  one  of  them  to  bring  a  stone,  icai 
/BaXXfiv  ilg  TO  fii<Tov,  and  throw  it  down  before  them ,-  which 
he  counting,  found  them  twenty  thousand.  So  the  scho- 
liast upon  Pindar,  (Ode  ix.)  and  others  in  Meursius  de 
Regibus  Atheniens.  (lib.  i.  cap.  7.) 

Ver.  4.  And  there  shall  be  with  you  a  man  of  every  tnbe.] 
Whom  they  were  to  take  for  their  assistants. 

Every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.]  The  LXX. 
and  the  Vulgar  understand  this  to  signify  the  principal 
persons  in  each  tribe,  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
every  family  and  household  in  that  tribe.  And  so  it  is  ex- 
pounded, ver.  6.  and  many  think  these  were  the  first-bom 
in  their  tribe:  but  there  is  this  objection  against  it,  that 
Nahshan,  who  is  named  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (ver.  7.) 
was  not  descended  from  the  first-bom  of  that  tribe ;  for 
Pharez  was  not  Judah's  eldest  son,  Selah  being  before 
him,  who  had  children,  as  we  find  in  chap.  xxvi.  of 
this  book,  (ver.  20.)  Besides,  when  the  principles  of  the 
tribes  are  reckoned  again  (chap,  xxxiv.  of  this  book),  in  the 
last  year  of  their  abode  in  the  wilderness,  none  of  them  are 
derived  from  these  men  here  mentioned,  but  from  others : 
and  therefore  these  were  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  se- 
veral tribes,  upon  a  different  account ;  either  for  wisdom  or 
valour,  or  some  other  excellent  quality. 

Ver.  5.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  shall 
stand.]  Be  assistants. 

With  you.]  i.  e.  With  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Elizur  the  son  ofShedeur.]  There 
is  little  to  be  observed  concerning  these  tribes,  but  that 
they  are  here  placed  not  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  but  of 
their  mothers  who  bare  them.  First,  the  children  of  Leah, 
who  are  all  reckoned  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  were 
bom  of  her,  (ver.  6 — 9.)  Then  the  children  of  Rachel,  (ver. 
10,  11.)  and  after  them  the  children  of  the  two  handmaids, 
in  the  four  following  verses;  where  (ver.  12.)  Dan  is  set 
first,  he  being  the  first-born  of  Bilhah,  whom  Rachel  gave 
Jacob  for  his  wife,  (Gen.  xxx.  5.)  but  then  the  next  that 
follow  are  not  reckoned  according  to  the  order  of  their 
birth ;  for  Naphtali,  who  was  born  next,  is  placed  the  last; 
and  the  youngest  son  of  Zilpah  placed  before  the  eldest; 
for  which  we  cannot  now  discern  the  reason,  though  it  is 
likely  it  was  upon  the  account  of  some  pre-eminence  or 
other  which  they  had  gained ;  as  Ephraim,  the  youngest 
son  of  Joseph,  is  mentioned  before  Man'isseh  the  eldest, 
(ver.  10.)  because  Jacob  had  given  him  the  precedence, 
when  he  blessed  them  before  his  death,  (Gen.  xlviii.  19.) 

Ver.  6.  Of  Simeon,  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai] 
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There  is  less  to  be  observed  concerning  the  names  of  these 
great  men  of  each  (ribe;  for  whatsoever  the  import  of  them 
may  be  in  the  Hebrew  language  (which  Chytrajus  and 
others  have  endeavoured  to  make  out),  it  signifies  nothing 
to  us :  only  most  of  them  shew  how  much  God  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  imposed  these  names  on  their  child- 
ren; for  Elizur  signifies  my  God  the  rock:  and  Shelumiel 
is  as  much  as  God  my  peace,  or  God  my  rewarder;  and 
Zurishaddai,  my  rock  omnipotent,  or  all-sufficient,  &c. 

Ver.  14.  The  son  of  Deuel.]  So  he  is  called  also,  chap, 
vii.  42.  and  yet  in  the  second  chapter,  (ver.  14.)  he  is 
called  the  son  of  Reuel ;  for  these  two  letters,  daleth  and 
resch,  are  very  ollen  changed,  the  one  for  the  other;  as 
Ripah  (Gen.  x.  3.)  is  called  Dipath,  (1  Chron.  i.  6.)  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  4.)  is  called  Rodanim, 
(1  Chron.  i.  7.)  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  heap  up  more  ex- 
amples there  are  of  this. 

Ver.  16.  These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation.] 
The  Hebrew  word  keruim  signifies  properly  men  called  or 
named ;  that  is,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  named  by  God 
to  this  employment ;  which  made  them  more  noble  than 
they  were  before.  But,  without  this  respect  to  their  nomi- 
nation by  God,  this  word  signifies,  in  general, /a»toi«  men, 
as  we  translate  it,  (chap.  xvi.  2.  xxvi.  9.)  or  renowned, 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  23.)  Accordingly  the  Vulgar  translates  it, 
most  noble. 

Princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers.]  As  appears  more 
plainly  from  the  noble  offerings  which  each  of  them  made 
for  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  (chap,  vii.) 
-'  Heads  of  thousands  in  Israel.]  Men  not  only  of  great  au- 
thority ;  such  as  Jethro  advised  Moses  to  take  to  his  aid  in 
governing  the  people,  (Exod.  xviii.  21.)  but  the  highest  of 
that  rank ;  being  chief  commanders  over  all  the  thousands 
that  were  in  their  several  tribes ;  under  whom,  no  doubt, 
were  many  inferior  officers  of  great  account;  for  so  all 
people  have  found  it  necessary  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
government  of  some  supreme  power,  with  several  subordi- 
nate rulers  under  it.  In  which  Israel  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, being  under  the  government  of  God  himself,  who  ap- 
pointed Moses  immediately  under  him,  with  several  others, 
as  we  here  find,  to  assist  him ;  for  it  is  truly  observed  by 
Xenophon,  that  ouStv  ovrwQ  ovr  fu^pjioroi',  ovre  koXov  av- 
dgwiroiQ  wc  17  TaS,iQ:  nothing  is  either  so  profitable  for  men,  or 
so  becoming,  as  good  order ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
so  mischievous,  or  unseemly,  as  confusion.  Now  order  is 
nothing  else  but  the  apt  disposition  of  every  thing,  in  its 
proper  place,  for  certain  ends  and  uses.  Accordingly 
among  men  nothing  is  more  necessary,  than  that  every  one 
should  know  and  keep  his  place  in  that  degree  and  rank 
that  belongs  to  him ;  as  was  here  ordered  by  God  for  the 
preservation  and  good  government  of  his  people. 

Ver.  17.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men.]  To  be 
their  associates  in  the  numbering  of  the  people. 

Wluch  are  expressed  by  their  names.]  Whom  God  himself 
marked  out  by  name  to  be  joined  with  them.  For  as  peo- 
ple cannot  be  preserved  without  order,  so  that  cannot  be 
preserved  without  rulers  and  governors ;  and  they  will  sig- 
nify nothing  if  their  authority  be  not  reverenced ;  and  no- 
thing can  gain  them  such  reverence,  as  a  particular  desig- 
nation by  God  to  their  office. 

Ver.  18.  And  they  assembled  all  the  congregation  together 
on  tlie  first  day  of  the  second  month.]  They  immediately 


executed  their  commission,  oil  the  same  day  they  received 
it,(ver.l.)summoning  all  the  people  to  appear  before  them. 

And  they  declared  their  pedigrees.]  The  people  instantly 
obeyed,  and  every  one  shewed  from  whom  he  was  de- 
scended ;  or  it  may  refer  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  rest, 
who  set  down  every  man's  original  in  the  public  tables. 

After  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  &c.] 
First,  they  shewed  of  what  family  they  were ;  and  then  of 
what  house  in  that  family ;  and  then  the  name  of  every 
person  in  that  house  was  given  in.  (See  ver.  2.)  Such  a 
kind  of  distinction  Cecrops  made  in  Attica,  when  he  num- 
bered the  people,  whom  he  divided  into  four  tribes  (which 
in  the  days  of  Alcmaeon,  their  last  king,  were  increased  into 
ten);  every  one  of  which  had  several  people  in  it,  which 
were  like  the  families  in  Israel ;  there  being  no  less  than 
ten  or  eleven  people  in  that  tribe  which  was  called  after 
his  own  name,  KcKpoTrig.  (See  Meursius,  lib.  i.  de  Reg, 
Athen.  cap.  7.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.)  A.nd  every  one  knows 
how  Rome,  at  the  first,  had  three  tribes  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, which  were  divided  into  ten  courts  (if  I  may  so  call 
them),  and  those  into  certain  families ;  which  in  aftertimes 
were  increased  into  five-and-thirty  tribes,  according  to  the 
regions  of  the  city. 

Ver.  19.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  he  numbered 
them.]  With  the  assistance  of  the  forenamed  persons. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  Before  they  removed  from 
Sinai ;  which  being  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  this  month, 
(chap.  X.  11.)  they  finished  this  work  in  so  many  days,  or  less. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  children  of  Reuben,  IsraeVs  eldest  son, 
by  their  generations,  &c.]  The  word  generations  seems  to 
be  larger  than/amiZies,  as  that  is  than  houses,  comprehend- 
ing every  family  in  that  tribe;  as  families  comprehend 
every  household,  and  household  comprehends  every  per- 
son therein.  So  the  meaning  is,  all  that  were  descended 
from  Reuben,  according  to  their  several  families ;  and 
houses  in  those  families ;  and  persons  in  those  houses. 

Ver.  21.  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  &c.  were 
forty  and  six  thousand  and  five  hundred.]  Some  have  ob- 
served, that  this  tribe  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  small- 
est number  of  men  in  it;  in  which  they  think  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who  foretold  that  Reuben  should 
not  excel,  (Gen.  xlix.  4.)  But  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as 
solid ;  for  there  were  several  tribes,  who  all  this  time  had 
fewer  persons  in  it  than  this ;  particularly  the  children  of 
Joseph  (whom  Jacob  compared  to  a  fruitful  bough,  Gen. 
xlix.  22.)  were  very  much  fewer.  (See  below,  ver.  33. 35.) 
Gad  also,  Benjamin  and  Asher,  were  fewer  in  number  than 
Reuben;  who,  in  this  regard,  excelled  five  tribes. 

Ver.  23.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  fifty  and  nine  tftou- 
sand  and  three  hundred.]  He  had  six  children  when  they 
went  down  into  Egypt,  and  Reuben  but  four;  which  is  a 
plain  reason  of  the  greater  increase  of  this  tribe  than  the 
former. 

Ver.  24.  Of  the  children  of  Gad,  &c.]  It  is  probable  that 
this  tribe  is  therefore  mentioned  next,  though  descended 
from  a  handmaid,  because  they  were  to  encamp  and  march 
together  with  Simeon  under  the  standard  of  Reuben ;  as  is 
ordered  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  14. 

Ver.  25.  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  forty  and  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty.]  He  had  more  sons  than  Si- 
meon (Gen.  xlvi.  10.  16.)  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt; 
and  yet  fewer  descended  from  him,  by  many  thousands. 
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than  there  did  from  Simeon ;  of  which  the  reason  doth  not 
appear. 

Ver.  27.  Of  the  tribe  ofJudah  were  threescore  and  four- 
teen thousand  and  six  hundred.]  It  may  be  justly  thought, 
that  Jacob's  prophecy  concerning  the  power  and  strength 
of  this  tribe  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  &c.)  began  already  to  be  ful- 
filled, they  being  far  more  numerous  than  any  other. 

Ver.  28.  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  &c.]  There  is  a  plain 
account  why  this  tribe  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  next  to 
Judah,  because  they  two  marched  under  his  standard, 
(chap.  ii.  4,  5.  7.)  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  these  two 
tribes  were  more  numerous  than  many  other,  who  had  more 
children  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  32.  Of  the  children  of  Ephraim.]  He  had  the  pre- 
eminence given  him  to  Manasseh  long  ago,  (Gen.xlviii.l9.) 
and  therefore  is  here  placed  before  him. 

Ver.  33.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  forty  thousand 
and  Jive  hundred.]  Though  they  were  hitherto  but  few  in 
comparison  with  some  other  tribes ;  yet  in  this  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  was  fulfilled,  (Gen.  xlviii.  19,  20.)  that  they 
were  more  fruitful  than  Manasseh,  there  being  above  eight 
thousand  persons  more  in  this  tribe  than  in  the  other, 
(ver,  35.) 

Ver.  35.  Of  Manasseh  were  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 
two  hundred.}  This  was  now  the  smallest  tribe ;  but  before 
they  got  to  Canaan  they  grew  very  numerous,  being  in- 
creased above  twenty  thousand,  (chap.  xxvi.  34.) 

Ver.  37.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  thirty-five  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred.]  Though  Benjamin  had  more  chil- 
dren than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  when  they  went 
down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21.  where  it  appears  he  had 
ten  sons),  yet  his  tribe  had  the  fewest  men  in  it  of  all  other, 
except  Manasseh. 

Ver.  39.  Of  Dan  were  threescore  and  two  thousand  and 
seven  hundred.]  On  the  contrary,  Dan,  who  had  but  one 
son  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  xlvi.  23.)  grew 
to  a  greater  number  than  any  other  tribe,  except  Judah. 
So  variously  did  the  Divine  providence  work  in  fulfilling 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  of  multiplying  his  seed. 

Ver.  41 .  Of  Asher  were  forty  and  one  thousand  and  five 
hundred.]  The  growth  of  this  tribe  was  not  proportionable 
to  that  of  some  other,  considering  how  many  children  Asher 
had  at  their  going  down  into  Egypt.  But  they  increased 
near  twelve  thousand  more  before  they  got  out  of  the  wil- 
derness, (chap.  xxvi.  47.) 

Ver.  43.  Of  Naphtali  were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and 
four  hundred.]  The  great  increase  of  this  tribe  is  alleged 
by  Bochartu.s,  to  justify  his  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix.  21. 
by  altering  the  punctuation  of  the  words.  But  I  have  there 
observed,  that  five  other  tribes  were  more  numerous  than 
Naphtali  when  this  account  was  taken  of  them. 

Ver.  44.  These  are  those  that  were  numbered.]  This  is 
the  account  that  was  taken  of  the  number  of  men  in  each 
tribe. 

Which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  and  the  princes  of 
Israel  being  twelve  men.]  See  v.  3,  4,  &c. 

Each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.]  Who  could  the 
better  judge  to  what  tribe  every  one  belonged. 

Ver.  45,  46.  So  were  all  those  that  were  numbered,  &c. 
six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty.]  By  which  it  appears  there  was  not  one  man 
dead  since  their  last  numeration  (seven  mouths  ago),  when 


they  were  taxed  for  the  tabernacle;  for  they  were  at  that  time 
just  so  many  as  are  here  mentioned,  (Exod.  xxxviii.  26.) 
As  for  Nadab  and  Abihu,  they  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  are  not  here  reckoned ;  and  the  man  that  was  stoned 
for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.)  was  not  of  Israel,  by  the- side  of 
his  father. 

Ver.  47.  But  the  Levites,  after  the  tribe  of  their  fathers, 
were  not  numbered  among  them.]  There  was  no  account 
taken  of  them  among  the  other  tribes  ;  as  it  is  likely  they 
were  not  comprehended  in  the  former  number,  (Exod^ 
xxxviii.  26.)  being  the  persons  who  took  the  account,  (ver. 
21.)  and  had  before  this  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  (chap,  xxxii.  29.) 

After  the  tribe  of  their  fathers.]  Is  a  Hebraism,  for  the 
fathers  of  their  tribe  ;  expressing,  in  short,  what  is  at  large 
said  of  all  the  rest,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  (ver.  20.  22.  24,  &c.) 

Ver.  48.  For  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  saying.] 
He  had  received  an  order  from  God,  when  he  commanded 
him  to  number  the  people,  not  to  number  them ;  which  he 
sets  down,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  favoured  them, 
because  he  was  of  their  tribe,  and  therefore  exempted  theni 
from  the  wars,  unto  which  all  others  were  engaged. 

Ver.  49.  Only  thou  shalt  not  number  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
&c.]  Because  they  were  intended  for  another  service,  and 
therefore  were  to  be  numbered  by  themselves.  There  was 
as  stout  and  valiant  men  in  this  tribe  as  any  other,  (which 
appeared  sufliciently  when  God's  honour  was  to  be  vindi* 
cated,  Exod.  xxxii.)  but  God  did  not  design  them  for  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  they  having  employment  enough  in  carry- 
ing and  guarding  the  tabernacle. 

And  from  this  example,  the  heathen  learned  to  exempt 
all  those  who  ministered  to  their  gods  from  all  other  ser- 
vices ;  particularly  from  the  war.  Strabo  notes  (lib.  ix. 
Geograph.)  this  custom  to  have  been  as  old  as  Homer's 
time;  for  in  all  his  catalogue  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
ship  that  went  against  Troy  from  Alalcomenon,  because 
that  city  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  who  is  thence  called  by 
Homer  'AAoXKo/Lt£VT|ie  'AS^riva.  The  same  is  observed  by 
Caesar  (lib.  vi.)  of  the  ancient  Druids,  that  they  were  freed 
from  the  wars,  and  from  tribute  also.  Which  privilege 
St.  Basil  challenges  as  belonging  to  the  clergy,  koto  tov 
TToXaibv  vofxov,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  Epist.  cclxix. 
and  S.  Greg.  Nazianzen  doth  the  same  in  many  places; 
particularly  by  his  letter  to  Julianus,  Epist.  clxvi. 

Ver.  50.  But  thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites  over  the  taber- 
nacle.] This  was  their  work,  to  attend  continually  upon  the 
house  of  God. 

Of  testimony .]  So  it  is  called,  because  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony was  there ;  for  which  it  was  principally  made.  See 
Exod.  xxxviii.  21.  and  what  I  have  noted  upon  Exod.  xxv. 
16.  chap.  xl.  3. 

And  over  all  the  ves.sels  thereof,  and  over  all  things  that 
belong  unto  it.]  Not  to  use  them  in  any  sacred  ministry 
(which  belonged  to  the  priests  alone),  but  to  carry  them 
when  they  were  to  be  removed ;  and  to  keep  them  in  safety 
at  all  times.  See  chap.  viii.  ult.  where  it  is  expressly  said, 
they  shall  do  no  service  there. 

They  shall  bear  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  thereof. 1 
As  is  particularly  directed  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

And  they  shall  minister  unto  it.]  Which  ministry  is  at 
large  described  in  the  third  chapter. 
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And  sJiall  encamp  round  about  the  tabernacle.']  As  a 
guard  unto  it :  they  being  like  to  the  legions  about  the  pa- 
lace of  a  great  king,  to  secure  and  defend  it  from  violence 
or  rudeness.  Which  was  the  reason  that  they  did  not  march 
under  any  of  the  standards  of  the  other  tribes :  because 
they  were  to  make  a  camp  by  tlieraselves ;  the  order  of 
which  is  directed  in  the  same  third  chapter.  And  for  the 
same  reason  they  were  not  to  go  to  the  wars ;  because  their 
camp  was  to  attend  upon  tlie  tabernacle,  the  house  of  God. 
'  Ver.  51.  And  when  the  tabernacle  setteth  forward,  the 
Levites  shall  take  it  down  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  pitclied,  the 
Levites  shall  set  it  up.]  When  the  Israelites  removed  to  a 
new  station,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  in  pieces,  that  it 
might  be  the  more  easily  carried  from  place  to  place :  in 
which  the  Levites  were  to  be  employed;  and  likewise  in 
putting  it  together  again,  when  it  was  to  be  set  up,  where 
they  rested  in  their  journeys ;  as  is  more  fully  ordered  in 
the  fourth  chapter,  where  the  manner  of  taking  it  down 
and  setting  it  up  again  is  directed ;  and  every  one's  office 
about  it,  whether  priests  (for  they  had  some  hand  in.it)  or 
Levites,  exactly  appointed. 

And  the  stranger.]  Who  is  not  of  this  tribe,  though  an 
Israelite. 

;  That  comes  nigh.]  To  perform  any  of  the  forenamed 
offices. 

Shall  be  put  to  death.]  As  a  presumptuous  person,  in 
meddling  with  that  which  doth  not  belong  unto  him.  The 
author  of  Schebet  Jehudah  extends  this  to  all  strangers, 
who  worshipped  strange  gods ;  and  saith,  there  was  a 
golden  sword  hung  up  in  the  gate  of  the  temple  with  this 
inscription.  The  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

Ver.  52.  And  the  children  of  Israel]  The  rest  oif  the 
■^ibes  beforementioned. 

'  Shall  pitch  their  tents  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  &c.] 
in  the  order  prescribed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ver.  53.  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round  about  the  ta- 
bernacle of  testimony .]  As  is  directed  chap.  iii.  where  they 
are  ordered  to  make  a  camp  nearer  the  tabernacle,  within 
the  other  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

'  That  there  be  no  wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.]  To  prevent  the  other  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  coming  too  nigh  the  tabernacle;  whereby  they 
might  have  incurred  God's  displeasure. 

And  the  Levites  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony.]  That  is,  therefore  they  were  to  be  a  constant 
guard  about  it ;  that  no  man  might  approach  nearer  than 
God  allowed,  and  so  bring  heavy  punishments  upon  him- 
self and  upon  the  congregation. 

'  Ver.  54.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they.]  Consented 
to  all  that  is  here  required,  and  did  accordingly. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ver.  1.  JLnD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  say- 
ing.] The  just  number  of  days  that  were  spent  in  taking 
the  forenamed  account  of  the  people  is  uncertain,  (see 
chap.  i.  19.)  but  that  being  finished,  now  order  is  given  for 
their  encamping  under  their  several  standards.     And  it  is 


directed  to  Aaron  as  well  as  !tfoses;  though  the  order  for 
numbering  them  was  directed  to  Moses  only,  (chap,  i^  1.) 
Aaron  having  by  that  first  order  been  joined  with  him  in 
taking  the  account  of  them. 

Ver.  2.  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch 
by  his  own  standard.]  By  the  banner  of  that  tribe,  to  which 
he  was  joined  by  the  following  order. 

With  the  ensign  of  their  father's  hoitse.]  Every  family  and 
household  had  their  particular  ensigns,  beside  that  great 
banner  under  which  they  encamped  and  marched  ;  it  being 
pitched  and  carried  (as  will  appear)  in  the  midst  of  them. 
How  these  banners  and  ensigns  were  distinguished  one 
from  another,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  later 
Jews  say  (particularly  Aben  Ezra  upon  this  place),  that 
Judah  carried  in  his  standard  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and  Reu- 
ben the  figure  of  a  man ;  Ephraim  of  an  ox,  and  Dan  of  an 
eagle,  for  which  I  can  see  no  ground.  For  though  Judah 
be  compared  to  a  lion,  yet  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the 
other  are  very  absurd ;  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble-  the 
reader,  but  only  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  any 
such  thing  in  their  ancient  writers ;  no,  not  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  Talmud,  as  the  famous  Bochartus  assures  us. 
And  it  is  not  likely  that  they,  who  so  lately  smarted  for 
making  the  golden  calf,  would  adventure  to  make  any  other 
images,  and  expose  them  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 
Nor  is  it  impertinent  to  observe,  that  when  Vitellius  in 
after-ages  was  to  march  against  the  Arabians  through 
Judea,  the  great  men  of  the  nation  met  him,  and  be- 
seeched  him  to  march  another  way :  the  law  of  their  coun- 
try not  allowing  images  (such  as  were  in  the  Roman  en- 
signs) to  be  brought  into  it.  So  Josephus  relates,  lib.  xviii. 
Antiq.  cap.  7.  for  which  one  can  see  no  reason,  if  their  an- 
cestors in  the  wilderness  had,  by  the  command  or  allow- 
ance of  Moses,  carried  an  eagle  in  any  of  their  standards: 
(see  Bochart  in  his  Hieroz.  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.)  It  is  more 
probable,  if  there  be  room  for  conjecture  in  this  matter, 
that  the  name  of  Judah  might  be  embroidered  in  great  let- 
ters in  his  standard,  and  of  Reuben  in  his,  and  so  of  the 
rest :  or  they  were  distinguished  by  their  colours  only,  as 
now  our  regiments  are. 

Far  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  they 
pitch.]  At  such  a  distance  as  might  shew  their  reverence  to 
the  tabernacle ;  and  that  there  might  be  another  camp  of  the 
Levites  within  them,  who  made  a  nearer  inclosure  about  it, 
in  the  same  form  with  the  camp  of  Israel,  which  was  quad-^ 
rangular.  This  distance  of  the  camp  of  Israel  from  the 
tabernacle,  is  reasonably  judged  (by  Josh.  iii.  4.)  to  have 
been  two  thousand  cubits ;  that  is,  a  mile. 

Ver.  3.  And  on  the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun.] 
These  are  two  expressions  (after  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brews) for  the  same  thing.  Or  kedma,  which  we  here 
translate  on  the  east,  may  be  translated  on  the  fore-part, 
viz.  of  the  tabernacle :  which  was  towards  the  sun's  rising. 

Shall  they  of  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  pitch.] 
These  had  the  most  honourable  post  (as  wc  now  speak)  of 
all  others;  pitching  before  the  most  holy  place,  where 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  their  station  in  the  camp  of  the  Le- 
vites, (chap.  iii.  38.)  And  therefore  the  LXX.  translate  the 
first  words  of  this  verse  thus,  ol  Trn/jfju/BaXXoiTec  Trpwrot,  &c. 
they  that  encamp  first  towards  the  east  shall  be,  &c. 

Throughout  their  armies.]  They  being,  as  we  read  be- 
fore (and  as  the  next  verse  tells  us  again),  threescore  and 
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fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred  men,  were  divided  into 
several  bodies  (such  as  we  now  call  companies,  and  regi- 
ments, and  brigades),  under  their  several  officers  :  for  which 
the  Hebrews  have  no  name  but  that  of  army  or  host. 

And  Nahslwn  the  son  of  Amminadab.]  He  who  was  em- 
ployed as  the  principal  person  in  that  tribe  to  help  to  take 
the  number  of  them,  (chap.  i.  7.) 

Shall  be  the  captain  of  the  children  ofJudah-l  Their  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  general,  as  we  now  speak. 
,  Ver.  4.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  threescore  and  fourteen  thousand,  &c.]  Hitherto 
Moses  had  set  down  the  words  that  God  spake  to  him : 
but  these  are  his  own  words,  which  he  intermixes  all  along 
with  those  of  God's. 

Ver.  5.  And  those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him.]  These 
now  are  the  words  of  God ;  ordering  what  tribes  should 
pitch  under  the  standard  of  Judah. 

Sliall  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar.]  He  and  Zebulun  were 
two  of  the  sons  of  Leah,  as  well  as  Judah :  and  therefore 
their  tribes  are  fitly  placed  under  the  stcindard  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  as  likely  to  agree  well  together. 

And  Nethaneel,  the  son  of  Zuar,  shall  be  captain  of  the 
children  of  Issachar.]  It  may  be  noted,  once  for  all,  that 
the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  several  tribes,  were  those 
very  persons  who  were  chosen  to  take  the  number  of  them : 
which  shews  they  were  men  of  eminence  among  them;  as 
I  observed,  chap.  i.  4. 

Ver.  6.  Atid  hishost,  and  those  that  were  numbered  thereof, 
were,  &c.]  These  are  the  words  of  Moses,  which  to  the  end 
of  the  cliapter  (as  I  noted  before)  are  interspersed  with  the 
orders  that  God  gave  for  the  forming  of  their  camp. 
.  Ver.  9.  And  all  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Judah 
were  a  hundred  thousand,  &c.]  This  was  the  greatest  body 
of  all  other;  which  had  the  honour  to  be  placed  just  before 
the  oracle,  as  the  strongest  guard  to  it :  the  tribe  of  Judah 
lying  in  the  midst,  and  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun 
on  each  side  of  his  standard;  unto  which  all  their  ensigns 
were  in  some  sort  of  subjection. 

Throughout  their  armies.]  This  great  body  was  divided 
into  several  smaller  companies;  for  which  they  had  no 
other  name  (as  I  observed  before),  but  that  of  armies. 

These  shall  first  set  forth.]  When  they  removed  from  one 
station  to  another,  this  camp  marched  first.  For  they  com- 
monly went  eastward;  in  which  quarter  this  camp  was 
pitched,  (ver.  3.) 

.  Ver.  10.  And  on  the  south  side  shall  be  the  standard  of 
the  camp  of  Reuben,  according  to  their  armies,  &c.]  Ther^ 
is  nothing  to  be  observed  concerning  this  camp,  but  that 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  had  the  honour  to  pitch  in  the  midst  of 
it;  and  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Gad  lay  on  either  side  of 
iim  under  his  standard  or  banner :  just  as  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  did  on  either  side  of  Judah.  And  there  was  an 
evident  congruity  in  it ;  Simeon  being  his  next  brother,  and 
Gad  the  eldest  son  of  Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  their  mother 
Leah,  (Gen.  xxx.  10,  11.) 

Ver.  14.  Eliasaph  the  son  ofReuel.]  See  note  upon  chap. 
i.  14. 

Ver.  IG.  And  they  shall  set  forth  in  the  second  rank.] 
That  is,  when  they  removed,  the  three  tribes  that  were 
pitched  on  the  east  marched  first  under  the  banner  of  Ju- 
dah, (as  was  said  before,  ver.  9.)  and  then  followed  these 
three  that  lay  on  the  south  under  the  banner  of  Reuben. 


Ver.  17.  Then  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  set 
forward  with  the  camp  of  the  Levites.]  After  the  forenamed 
camps  the  tabernacle  was  to  follow,  between  those  two 
that  went  before,  and  the  camp  of  Ephraim  and  the  camp 
of  Dan  that  came  after.  So  they  did  not  march  as  they 
pitched ;  for  then  there  was  a  camp  on  each  side  of  the 
tabernacle :  whereas  when  they  marched  there  was  none 
on  the  sides,  but  two  camps  went  before  it,  and  two  fol- 
lowed it.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  camp.]  Not  entirely  in  the  midst :  for 
it  appears  by  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  book,  ver  17.  that 
after  the  first  camp  under  the  standard  of  Judah  was  gone 
forward,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down  and  carried  by  the 
sons  of  Gershon  and  Merari  between  the  camp  of  Judah 
and  that  of  Reuben,  which  next  followed  :  and  then  the 
sanctuary  set  forward,  borne  by  the  Kohathites,  (ver.  21.) 
who  marched  exactly  in  the  midst,  between  the  standards 
of  Judah  and  Reuben  and  the  standards  of  Ephraim  and 
Dan. 

.4s  they  encamp  so  shall  they  set  forward.]  This  may  refer 
either  to  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Kohath ;  that,  as  they  lay 
encamped  on  the  same  side  of  the  tabernacle  that  the 
standard  of  Reuben  did,  so  they  should  immediately  marcK 
after  them.  Compare  ver.  10.  of  this  chapter  with  chap.  iii. 
29.  Or  to  the  two  camps  forenamed ;  that  they  should 
march  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  lay  encamped :  Ju- 
dah, for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun, 
before  and  behind  him,  or  on  each  side  of  him. 

Every  man  in  his  place  by  their  standards.]  Every  man 
keeping  his  place  which  was  assigned  him,  under  the 
standard  to  which  he  belonged ;  that  there  might  be  no  dis- 
order among  them. 

Ver.  18.  And  on  the  west  side  shall  be  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Ephraim.  &c.]  There  is  little  to  be  noted  here,  but 
that  Ephraim  is  plainly  preferred  before  his  brother,  as  he 
was  in  Jacob's  blessing,  (Gen.  xlviii.  19,  20.)  and  that  the 
two  tribes  which  encamped  under  his  standard,  viz.  Ma- 
nasseh  (ver.  20.)  and  Benjamin,  (ver.  22.)  are  fitly  joined 
with  him  ;  they  being  all  descended  from  Rachel. 

Ver.  24.  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim 
were  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  &c.]  This  was  the 
smallest  body  of  all  the  four. 

And  they  shall  go  forward  in  the  third  rank.]  And  there- 
fore, though  they  lay  on  the  west  side  in  their  encamp- 
ment, yet  when  they  marched  they  did  not  go  in  the  rear 
of  all,  but  immediately  behind  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  25.  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan  shall  be  on  the 
north  side,  &c.]  This  tribe,  we  may  reasonably  think,  was 
advanced  to  this  dignity,  of  bearing  one  of  the  four  stand- 
ards, though  they  descended  from  a  handmaid ;  because 
Dan  was  the  eldest  of  Jacob's  sons  of  that  sort,  (Gen.  xxx. 
6.)  and  this  tribe  was  the  most  numerous  of  all  others,  ex- 
cept Judah ;  as  the  foregoing  chapter  shews,  (ver.  39.) 
with  whom  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  are  fitly  joined, 
being  descended  from  handmaids  also. 

Ver.  31.  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Dan  were, 
a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  &c.]  This  was  the 
greatest  body  of  men,  except  that  under  the  standard  of 
Judah,  who  marched  in  the  front ;  and  is  the  reason,  per- 
haps, why  these  are  ordered  here,  in  the  next  words,  fo 
bring  up  the  rear. 

They  shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards.]  Here  the 
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standard  comprehends  ensigns:  for  there  was  but  one 
standard  for  this  camp,  as  there  were  no  more  for  the  other 
three :  therefore  the  meaning  is,  they  shall  march  hinder- 
most  nnder  their  several  colours,  as  we  now  speak ;  which 
was  ordered  for  the  greater  security  of  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  two  strongest  bodies  marching  before  and  behind,  where 
there  was  the  greatest  danger. 

Ver.  32.  These  are  those  which  were  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  &c.]  That  is, 
thus  were  all  these  persons  disposed  nnder  their  several 
standards ;  whose  number  was  taken  by  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  their  associates,  (chap.  i.  44, 45.) 

Ver.  33.  But  the  Levites  wej-e  not  numbered  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.'}  And 
consequently  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  standards, 
being  to  make  another  camp  by  themselves,  (chap.  i. 
47,  &c.) 

Ver.  34.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all 
that  tlie  Lord  commanded  Moses.}  As  they  gave  in  their 
names  when  they  were  to  be  numbered,  (chap.  i.  54.)  so 
they  now  joined  together  under  such  standards  as  God  ap- 
pointed. 

So  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so  they  set  for- 
ward, &c.]  Each  tribe  encamped  under  the  standard  that 
was  assigned  to  them ;  and  they  also  marched,  when  they 
set  forward,  in  such  order  as  is  here  directed.  Some  order, 
no  doubt,  had  been  observed  before,  both  when  they  rested 
and  when  they  marched,  (see  Exod.  xii.  18.)  but  it  was  not 
so  exact  and  regular  as  this  form,  into  which  they  were  now 
cast  by  God  himself,  nor  can  we  think  it  was  so  strictly 
observed. 

The  Jews  say  that  this  camp  made  a  square  of  twelve 
miles  in  compass  about  the  tabernacle ;  as  Dr.  Lightfoot 
hath  observed,  in  his  Cent.  Chorogr.  cxlviii.  and  J.  Wa- 
genseil  more  lately,  in  his  annotations  upon  the  Gemara  of 
Sota,  cap.  1.  sect.  51.  where  several  of  them  say,  that  the 
camp  was  three  parasots  in  compass:  and  a  parasot  was 
four  miles. 

CHAP.  III. 

Ver.  1.  JL  HESE  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses.} 
Being  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  Levites,  who  had  not 
been  numbered  with  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
sets  down  the  descendants  of  the  principal  persons  among 
them;  viz.  Aaron  (whom  he  puts  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  was  the  eldest  brother,  and  his  posterity  were  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  priests)  and  Moses;  whose  posterity 
were  only  ministers  to  the  priests,  as  all  the  common 
Levites  were.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  as  if  he 
gave  an  account  only  of  Aaron's  posterity;  (ver.  2.)  but 
if  we  look  further  to  ver.  27,  28.  we  shall  find  the  pos- 
terity of  both  here  numbered  in  the  family  of  the  Am- 
ramites,  of  which  both  Aaron  and  Moses  were:  Amram 
being  their  father;  from  whom  the  genealogy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Moses  is  derived,  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  14,  Sac.) 
through  their  generations;  as  here  those  of  Aaron. 

Concerning  the  word  generations,  see  Dr.  Hammond  on 
the  first  of  St.  Matthew,  note  a. 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount 
Sinai.}  This  circumstance  seems  to  be  particularly  speci- 
fied, because  at  that  time  Nadab  and  Abihu  (who  are  men- 


tioned in  the  next  verse)  wbre  both  alive,  and  very  emi- 
nent persons,  (Exod.  xxiv.  1.  9, 10.)  though  they  were  now 
dead,  at  this  numbering  of  the  Levites. 

Ver.  2.  These  are  the  names  of  tJie  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab 
the  first-bom,  &c.]  There  seems  no  necessity  of  setting 
down  the  names  of  Aaron's  sons,  they  not  being  here  to 
be  numbered.  But  it  was  of  great  concernment  to  have 
the  distinction  preserved  between  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites, their  offices  being  very  dififerent;  and  therefore 
Moses  here  sets  down  who  belonged  to  the  one,  and  who 
to  the  other. 

Ver.  3.  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the 
priests  which  were  anointed.}  See  Levit.  viii.  30. 

Which  he  consecrated.}  In  the  Hebrew,  whose  hand  he 
filled.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  41.  and  xxix.  9.) 

To  minister  in  the  priest's  office,}  He  would  have  it  noted, 
that  Aaron's  posterity  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  a 
higher  office  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  to 
be  their  servants :  the  very  name  of  cohen  carries  dignity 
in  it;  signifying  sometimes  a  prince,  as  well  as  a  priest. 
Accordingly,  the  priests  had  very  little  servile  work  im- 
posed upon  them;  but  their  chief  business  was  to  draw 
near  to  God,  to  present  him  with  the  blood,  and  the  fat, 
and  some  part  of  the  sacrifices  which  might  be  killed  by 
other  persons.  This  shews  that  they  were  God's  fami- 
liars ;  insomuch  that  some  sacrifices  were  divided  bet^veen 
him  and  them :  and  it  was  the  same  thing,  whether  they 
were  consumed  on  the  altar,  or  eaten  by  the  priests :  and 
those  things  are  said  to  be  given  to  God  which  were  put 
into  their  hands,  though  they  never  came  to  the  altar: 
which  is  an  evidence  of  the  near  relation  they  had  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Levites  had  not ;  for  they  could 
not  come  nigh  to  off'er  any  thing  to  him,  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  Israelites  but  were  employed  in  inferior  service 
about  the  tabernacle,  that  the  priests  might  wholly  attend 
to  the  service  of  God  at  the  altar. 

Ver.  4.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Lord,  &c.] 
A  little  after  their  consecration,  (Lev.  x.  1,  &c.) 

And  they  had  no  children.}  Which  is  here  recorded,  that 
all  posterity  might  know  there  were  none  to  be  admitted 
to  the  office  of  priesthood,  but  such  as  could  derive  their 
genealogy  from  Eleazar  or  Ithamar.  If  the  other  had  left 
any  sons,  they  would  have  inherited  their  father's  office  be- 
fore Eleazar;  as  Maimonides  observes  out  of  Siphre:  (see 
Schickard's  Jus  Regium,  cap.  vi.  Theor.  xx.) 

And  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's  office, 
in  the  sight  of  their  father.}  The  LXX.  rightly  treinslate  it, 
together  with  their  father,  who  was  the  high-priest,  and 
they  lower  priests  under  him:  and  so  were  all  their  sons; 
which  it  is  likely  they  had  in  good  number :  for  they  are 
appointed,  (ver.  38.)  for  the  guard  of  the  tabernacle  to- 
wards the  east.  And  thus  the  Gemara  Hierosol.  in  the 
title  concerning  Fasting,  saith,  that  Moses  appointed  eight 
classes  of  priests :  four  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  as 
many  of  Ithamar;  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Samuel 
the  prophet,  and  David,  who  admitted  many  more:  (see 
Selden  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  Now  he 
gives  order  about  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  had 
been  omitted  in  tlie  late  muster. 

Ver.  6.  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  present  them.} 
They  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  a  noble  act. 
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mentioned  Exod.  xxxii.  29.  which  procured  them  this 
blessing,  to  be  presented  to  God,  and  consecrated  to  him 
in  a  solemn  maimer,  for  such  services  as  he  should  assign 
them.  So  this  word,  bring  near,  signifies  to  offer  them 
unto  God:  as  they  were,  chap.  viii.  10,  11. 

Before  Aaron  the  priest. '\  In  his  presence. 
That  they  may  minister  unto  ftm.]  Unto  Aaron  and  the 
rest  of  the  priests,  who  were  the  immediate  ministers  of 
God;  and  the  Levites  were  given  to  minister  unto  them: 
which  they  did  many  ways;  especially  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  wilderness,  where  they  had  a  peculiar  charge 
(which  otherwise  would  have  been  incumbent  on  the 
priests),  not  only  to  guard  the  tabernacle,  and  keep  a  watch 
night  and  day  about  it;  but  also  to  take  it  down,  and  to 
carry  it,  when  they  removed,  and  to  set  it  up  again  when 
they  rested ;  as  we  read  in  the  following  part  of  this 
chapter,  and  in  the  next.  When  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  were  settled  there,  they  had  less  to  do  of 
this  kind:  but  as  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  still  lay 
upon  them,  as  it  had  done  before,  so  did  other  works  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  in  the  chambers  where 
they  waited  on  the  priests;  which  are  particularly  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28,  29,  &c.  And  in  David's  time 
their  work  was  still  more  increased ;  for  he  appointed  them 
to  be  singers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  play  upon 
several  sorts  of  instruments,  (1  Chron.  xxv.)  which  they 
did  morning  and  evening,  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.)  Porters, 
perhaps,  there  were  before,  who  stood  at  the  severaljgates 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  afterward  of  the  temple ;  and  are  said 
therein  "  to  minister  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  12.)  as  also  guards  of  the  treasury  of  God's  house, 
and  of  things  dedicated  to  him,  (ver.  20.)  But  as  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  them,  so  he  settled  them  in  their 
courses,  that  there  might  be  a  constant  attendance  with 
greater  ease.  As  for  those  of  them  that  were  made  judges 
and  officers,  not  only  in  matters  concerning  the  Lord, 
but  in  the  service  of  the  king,  (as  we  read  there,  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  29,  30.)  it  no  more  belongs  to  what  is  said  of  them 
here,  than  what  follows  there,  (ver.  31.)  that  "  there  were 
found  among  them  mighty  men  of  valour."  (See  upon 
ver,  10.) 

Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge,  and  the  charge  of 
the  whole  congregation.']  It  highly  concerned  Aaron  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  whole  congregation  in  general,  that  the 
tabernacle  should  be  well  guarded  :  and  this  was  the  Le- 
vites' great  business  at  present ;  who  took  this  charge  from 
off  their  hands,  by  attending  that  service,  which  all  of  them 
were  bound  to  perform. 

Before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.}  This  exactly 
expresses  in  what  their  ministry  consisted ;  which  was  not 
performed  in  the  tabernacle  (where  the  priests  only  offi- 
ciated in  the  holy  place,  as  the  high-priest  in  the  most  holy), 
but  before  it,  in  the  external  part  of  it,  where  they  assisted 
the  priests  in  their  service. 

N  To  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.}  Such  service  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  (ver.  G.) 

Ver.  8.  And  they  shall  keep.}  By  guarding  them,  and 
keeping  a  continual  watch  about  them. 

All  the  instruments  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.} 
Every  thing  belonging  to  it. 

And  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle.}  By  which  service  at  the  tabernacle  they 
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took  upon  them  the  charge ;  which  otherwise  was  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  congregation,  who  were  to  take  care  that 
the  holy  things  were  kept  both  safe  and  secure,  and  also 
separate  to  the  sacred  uses  to  which  tliey  were  appointed. 

These  words,  which  are  often  repeated,  [to  do  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,}  are  to  be  carefully  noted ;  because  the 
Levites  did  not  serve  in  the  tabernacle  (which  belonged 
only  to  the  priests),  but  served  the  tabernacle,  by  guarding 
it,  and  taking  it  down,  and  carrying  it,  &c.  as  was  said 
before. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shall  give  the  Levites  unto  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons.}  They  were  first  presented  unto  God,  (ver.  6.)  and 
God  bestowed  them  as  a  gift  upon  the  priests.  (See  chap, 
viii.  19.) 

They  are  wholly  given  unto  him  out  of  the  children  of 
Israel.}  To  attend  upon  the  priests,  and  to  obey  their 
orders ;  for  which  they  paid  them  nothing,  but  they  were 
to  do  it  freely,  being  given  to  them  to  be  their  servants  by 
God,  who  paid  them  their  wages, 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
they  shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office.}  Or,  thou  shalt  appoint 
them  to  wait  on  their  priesthood :  which  he  had  shewn  be- 
fore was  very  different  from  the  Levitical  office ;  but,  to 
make  them  more  mindful  of  their  dignity,  he  repeats  it 
again ;  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  alone  should  officiate  as 
priests,  viz.  in  offering  sacrifice ;  in  setting  the  bread  upon 
the  holy  table;  looking  after  the  lights,  and  burning  incense ; 
which  they  were  to  perform  in  their  own  persons,  and  not 
appoint  any  others,  as  their  deputies,  to  do  them :  for  none 
of  these  things  could  be  performed  by  the  Levites,  whose 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  fine  flour  of  which  the 
bread  was  made ;  to  prepare  it,  and  the  frankincense  which 
was  to  be  burnt;  and  abundance  of  such-like  things,  which 
are  particularly  mentioned,  1  Chron.  ix.  27 — 29.  31,  32. 
But  they  could  not  make  the  anointing  oil,  or  the  sweet  per- 
fume, mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  23.  34.  for  they  were  most  holy; 
and,  therefore,  the  priests  only  could  compound  them. 

A7id  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh.}  By  stranger  is  meant 
any  one  (though  a  Levite)  that  was  not  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  to  approach  unto  God. 

Shall  be  put  to  death.}  God  himself  sent  out  a  fire  to  con- 
sume Korah  and  his  company,  who  presumed  to  offer  in- 
cense, being  but  bare  Levites,  and  not  priests,  (chap,  xvi.) 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  To 
make  the  matter  more  clear,  he  further  tells  Moses  the 
reason,  why  he  took  the  Levites  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel  to  be  his  after  a  peculiar  manner. 

Ver.  12.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel.}  Take  notice  of  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites,  (ver.  9.)  for  it  is  by  my  order  and  appointment. 

Instead  of  all  the  first-born  that  openeth  the  matrix,  &c.] 
To  make  an  exchange  with  them  for  all  their  first-born, 
which  I  have  heretofore  challenged  as  my  own,  and  now 
take  the  Levites  in  their  stead. 

Therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine.}  As  all  the  first-bom 
were,  which  now  shall  be  tlieirs,  and  the  Levites  be  mine. 

Ver.  13.  Because  all  thefirst-born  are  mine.}  By  a  special 
right,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  next  words. 

For  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  thefirst-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.}  The  title  whereby  he  laid  a  claim  to  all  the  first- 
born was,  that  great  miracle  (as  R.  Levi  of  Barcelona  calls 
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it)  which  he  wrought,  when  he  destroyed  all  the  first-bora 
oftlieir  neighbours  in  Esjypt,  and  touched  not  one  of  theirs. 
By  which  sparing  mercy  he  acquired  a  just  right  to  them ; 
and  by  that  solemn  dedication  which  he  then  commanded 
to  be  made  of  them  unto  his  uses,  (Exod.  xiii.  2.  12,  13.) 

/  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  first-bom  in  Israel,  &c.]  He 
separated  them  unto  himself,  by  sparing  them,  when  he 
killed  all  other  first-bora,  but  only  theirs. 

Mine  they  shall  be.]  Both  by  that  act  of  his  own,  and  by 
the  act  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  commanded  to 
sanctify  them  to  him,  (Exod.  xiii.  2.  and  xxii.  2J).)  they  be- 
came God's.  By  which  it  appears,  that  he  had  not  a  pe- 
culiar right  in  the  first-born,  more  than  in  any  other  of  their 
children,  till  their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  And  therefore,  the 
taking  of  the  Levites  to  be  his,  instead  of  the  first-bom,  is 
no  argument  that  the  first-bora  had  hitherto  been  the 
priests  who  ministered  unto  God,  till  this  exchange  of 
them  for  the  Levites.  So  our  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  seems 
to  infer,  in  his  notes  npon  this  passage ;  "  The  first-born 
(saith  he)  had  been  priests  till  the  consecration  of  the  Le- 
vites ;  but  now  that  function  must  be  confined  to  that  tribe." 
In  which  words  (with  due  respect  be  it  spoken  to  that  ex- 
cellent man's  labours)  there  are  several  mistakes.  For,  as 
the  priesthood  was  not  now  confined  to  this  tribe,  but  to 
one  family  in  this  tribe  (that  of  Aaron),  so  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  it  upon  this  occasion ;  but  he  and  his  sons  were 
consecrated  before  this  exchange  of  the  Levites  for  the 
first-born,  who  were  now  given  to  minister  unto  them,  but 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  priesthood ;  no  more  than  the 
first-born  had,  for  whom  they  were  exchanged ;  that  pecu- 
liar right  which  God  had  in  the  first-born  being  since  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  Upon  all  which  considerations,  we 
may  look  upon  this  exchange  as  an  argument  rather  that 
the  first-born  were  not  priests  in  former  times  than  that 
they  were :  as  the  Jews  fancy,  and  as  many  have  suggested 
from  this  very  taking  of  the  Levites  to  be  God's  portion  in 
their  stead.  For  so  Menochius  himself  (lib.  ii.  de  Repub. 
Jud.  cap.  l.)asserts  from  this  very  place,  "  Jus  sacerdotum 
inLevitas  translatum,  eteos  loco  primogenitorum  acceptos, 
quibus  hoc  jus  debebatur,"  that  the  right  of  priests  was 
transferred  to  tJie  Levites,  and  they  were  accepted  instead  of 
the  first-born,  to  whom  that  right  belonged.  In  which  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth,  but  only  that  the  Levites  were  ac- 
cepted instead  of  the  first-bora ;  who  had  the  same  right  to 
the  priesthood  that  the  Levites  had  ;  that  is,  none  at  all, 

/  am  the  Lord.]  Who  may  take  whom  1  please  to  be  em- 
ployed in  my  service ;  and  think  it  reasonable  that  those 
whom  I  spared,  when  I  slew  the  Egyptian  first-bora,  should 
be  mine. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  There  was 
some  reason,  no  doubt,  why  Moses  alone  is  commanded  to 
take  the  number  of  the  Levites  upon  this  occasion,  (as  he 
alone  did,  ver.  16.)  when  Aaron  is  joined  with  him  in  num- 
bering the  Israelites,  (chap.  i.  3.)  and  in  numbering  the 
Levites  themselves  who  were  fit  for  service,  (chap.  iv.  2. 
41.  45.)  nay,  the  chief  of  the  Israelites  assisted  therein, 
(ver,  46.)  And  it  is  most  probable  he  alone  was  employed 
to  take  this  account,  because  Aaron  was  a  party  in  it ;  the 
money  that  was  to  ))e  paid  for  so  many  of  the  first-born, 
as  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Levites,  being  given  to  him 
and  to  his  sons,  (ver.  48.) 

In  tlie  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  This  command  immediately 


followed  the  other,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  before 
they  departed  from  the  wilderaess  of  Sinai ;  where  they  had 
been  ever  since  God  delivered  the  law  to  them  from  that 
mountain. 

Ver.  15.  Number  the  children  of  Levi,  after  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  by  their  families.]  Just  as  they  had  numbered 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  Israel.  (See  chap.  i.  2.)  Only 
those  they  numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward ; 
but  the  Levites  from  a  month  old  and  upward. 

Every  male  from  a  month  old  and  upward  shall  thou 
number  tliem.]  The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  this 
was  the  age  at  which  they  were  to  redeem  their  first-bora, 
(chap,  xviii.  16.)  in  whose  stead  the  Levites  were  to  be 
given  unto  God.    (See  ver.  40.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  16.  And  Moses  numbered  them  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  &c.]  This  charge  was  committed  to  him  alone, 
(ver.  10.)  £ind  he  alone  (as  I  there  observed)  performed  it. 

Ver.  17.  And  these  were  the  sons  of  Levi,  by  their  names, 
Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari.]  The  same  account  we 
had  before,  (Gen.  xlvi.  11.  Exod.  vi.  16.) 

Ver,  18.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gershon, 
by  their  families,  Libni  and  Shitnei.]  The  same  is  said 
Exod.  vi.  17. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  &c.]  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  in  Exod.  vi.  18,  19. 

Ver.  20.  TJiese  are  the  families  of  the  Levites,  according 
to  the  house  of  their  fathers.]  These  were  the  principal 
families  in  this  tribe ;  from  whence  the  several  households, 
and  the  persons  in  them,  were  derived. 

Ver.  21, 22.  Of  Gershon  was  the  family,  &c.]  From  his 
two  sons  sprung  two  families;  who  had  in  them  seven 
thousand  and  five  hundred  male  children,  from  a  month  old 
and  upward. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  families  of  the  Gershonites  sliall  pitch 
behind  the  tabernacle  ivestward.]  Where  the  most  holy 
place  was ;  and  where  they  under  the  standard  of  Epbraim 
lay,  in  the  great  camp  of  Israel,  (chap.  ii.  18.)  between 
whom  and  the  tabernacle  this  part  of  the  camp  of  Levi 
pitched. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
Gershonites,  &c.]  The  commander-in-chief,  as  we  may 
style  him,  or  the  principal  officer  in  this  part  of  the  camp 
of  the  Levites,  was  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Lacl ;  but  of  what 
family  he  was,  whether  of  the  Libnites  or  Shimites,  is  not 
related. 

Ver.  25.  And  tlie  charge  of  the  sons  of  Gershon.]  That 
which  was  committed  peculiarly  to  their  care. 

hi  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  In  the  things  be- 
longing to  the  tabernacle ;  for  none  went  into  it  but  the 
priests  alone. 

Shall  be  tlie  tabernacle.^  Not  the  boards,  and  pillars,  and 
bases  of  it,  (for  they  belonged  to  the  care  of  the  sons  of 
Merari,  ver.  36.)  but  the  ten  curtains,  which  were  the  in- 
ward hangings  of  it,  and  are  called  the  mischan,  or  taber- 
nacle, (Exod.  XX vi.  1.  and  see  the  next  chapter  of  this 
book,  ver.  25.) 

And  tlie  tent.]  The  outward  curtains  of  goats'  hair,  which 
are  called  ohel,  the  tent,  (Exod.  xxvi.  7.  12.) 

Tlie  covering  thereof]  The  miclise,  as  the  Hebrews  call 
it,  or  the  covering  of  the  tent,  were  the  rams'  skins  and 
badgers'  skins,  which  lay  outmost  of  all,  upon  the  curtains 
of  goals'  hair,  (Exod.  xxvi.  14.) 
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And  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.^ The  outward  veil,  mentioned  Exod.  xxvi.  36. 
for  the  inward  veil,  which  hung  before  the  most  holy  place, 
was  the  charge  of  the  Kohathites. 

Ver.26.  And  the  hangings  of  the  court.']  SeeExod.xxvii.9. 

And  the  curtain  for  the  door  of  the  court.]  Exod.  xxvi.  16. 

Which  is  by  the  tabernacle,  and  by  the  altar  round  about.] 
Or,  as  the  Hebrew  particle  al  may  be  translated,  is  over,  or 
upon  the  tabernacle,  &c.  that  is,  this  curtain  at  the  door 
and  the  hangings  of  the  court  compassed  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (which  stood  at  the  door  of 
it,  Exod.  xl.  19.)  round  about;  so  that  they  were  not  ex- 
posed to  common  sight :  for  these  Gershonites  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  altar  itself,  which  was  the  charge  of  the 
Kohathites,  (ver.  31.) 

And  the  cords  of  it.]  This  seems  to  refer,  not  merely  to 
the  curtain  for  the  door  of  the  court,  but  to  all  that  went 
before,  viz.  the  cords  whereby  those  hangings  were  stretched 
out,  and  fastened  by  pins  to  the  wood-work  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  for  the  cords  of  that  belonged  to  the  custody  of  the 
sons  of  Merari,  (ver.  37.)  and  we  find  pins  and  cords,  as 
well  for  the  tabernacle  (that  is,  the  hangings)  as  for  the 
court,  i.  e.  the  boards,  &c.  (Exod.  xxxv.  18.) 

For  all  the  service  thereof]  Of  this  part  of  the  house  of 
God,  as  appears  from  ver.  31.  and  36.  where  this  is  repeated 
with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  it. 

Ver.  27.  And  ofKohath  was  the  family  of  the  Amramites, 
&c.]  He  was  the  second  son  of  Levi,  and  had  as  many 
more  families  sprung  from  him  as  from  the  eldest ;  among 
which  was  the  family  of  the  Amramites,  of  which  were 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

Ver.  28.  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  &c.]  Though 
there  were  four  families  of  the  Kohathites,  and  but  two  of 
the  Gershonites,  yet  the  latter  were  as  numerous  as  they, 
within  eleven  hundred. 

Keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary.]  Of  what  belonged 
to  the  holy  place,  which  was  committed  to  their  charge,  as 
it  follows  afterward ;  and  they  were  instructed  in  it  betimes. 

Ver.  29.  The  families  of  the  sons  ofKohath  shall  pitch 
on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward.]  Between  the  ta- 
bernacle and  the  standard  of  Reuben,  (chap.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  30.  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  tlie  father  of  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kohathites  shall  be  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Uz- 
ziel.]  There  was  a  commander-in-chief  appointed  over 
this  body  of  the  Levites,  who  was  chosen  out  of  the  young- 
est family  of  the  Kohathites.  But  it  is  observable,  there 
were  no  standards  belonging  to  any  of  these  bodies,  they 
being  designed  for  other  service,  and  not  for  war. 

Ver.  31.  And  their  charge  shall  be  the  ark,  and  the  table, 
and  the  candlestick.]  The  sanctuary,  as  was  said  before, 
(ver.  28.)  being  committed  to  their  custody,  the  particu- 
lars are  here  mentioned,  which  were  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  holy  things,  with  which  the  Kohathites  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  entrusted,  though  a  younger  family  than  those 
descended  from  Gershon,  because  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
of  it,  being  of  the  family  of  the  Amramites  ;  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  Kohathites  are  reckoned  first  in  the  next 
chapter;  (ver.  2.)  and  that  of  the  forty-eight  cities  given 
to  the  Levites  by  .Joshua,  almost  half  of  them  fell  to  their 
families,  (.Jo.sh.  xxi.  4,  .5.) 

The,  altars.]    Both  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the 
altar  of  incense. 


And  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  wherewith  they  (i.  e.  the 
priests)  minister.]  See  Exod.  xxv.  29.  xxxvii.  16. 

And  the  hanging.]  That  is,  the  veil  before  the  most  holy 
place,  for  all  other  hangings  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Gershonites,  (ver.  25.  26.)  wherein  the  ark  was  wrapped, 
when  they  carried  it,  (chap.  iv.  5.) 

And  all  the  service  thereof]  Whatsoever  belonged  to  this 
part  of  God's  house :  (see  ver.  26.)  and  the  particulars  are 
mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  7. 9. 14. 

Ver.  32.  A7id  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  shall  be  chief 
over  the  chief  of  the  Levites.]  There  was  one  officer  in  chief 
set  over  each  of  these  great  families ;  of  the  Gershonites 
(ver.  24.)  of  the  Kohathites,  (ver.  30.)  and  the  Merarites, 
(ver.  35.)  And  over  all  these  chiefs  there  is  now  appointed 
a  supreme  chief  (who  was  to  govern  them  as  they  governed 
those  under  them),  and  that  was  Eleazar,  who  was  more 
than  a  Levite,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  the  high 
priest. 

And  have  the  oversight  of  them  that  keep  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary.]  But,  more  particularly,  Eleazar  was  to  super- 
vise those  that  had  the  sanctuary  under  their  care ;  that  is, 
all  the  Kohathites  and  Elizaphan  their  chief,  (ver.  20.) 

Ver.  33,  34.]  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the  Mahlites, 
and  the  family  of  the  Mushites,  &c.]  Nothing  is  observable 
of  these,  but  that  they  were  the  fewest  in  number,  being 
thirteen  hundred  less  than  the  children  of  Gershon,  (see 
ver.  22.) 

Ver.  35.  These  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
northward.]  Opposite  to  the  Kohathites,  between  the 
standard  of  Dan  and  the  sanctuary,  (chap.  ii.  25.) 

Ver.  36.  And  under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of 
Merari,  shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  &(?.]  Con- 
cerning all  the  things  mentioned  in  this,  and  in  the  next 
verse,  see  Exod.  xxvi.  15, 16,  &c.  xxvii.  10 — 12,  &c.  and 
the  next  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  31, 32. 

Ver.  37,  And  their  cords.]  These  are  different  from  those 
beforementioned,  ver.  27.  as  I  noted  there. 

Ver.  38.  But  those  that  encamp  before  the  tabernacle  to- 
wards the  east.]  Where  the  entrance  into  it  was. 

Even  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  eastward.] 
He  would  have  this  station  observed,  as  much  excellins 
the  rest. 

Shall  be  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons.]  There  were 
but  three  bodies  of  the  Levites,  descended  from  the  three 
sons  of  Levi,  (ver.  1.)  and  therefore  none  left  to  guard 
this  .side  of  the  tabernacle,  but  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
their  families ;  who  lay  between  the  standard  of  Judah 
and  the  tabernacle,  (see  chap.  ii.  ver.  3.)  which  was  the 
most  honourable  post,  as  I  there  noted :  where  the  priests 
were  with  great  reason  placed,  together  with  the  chief  go- 
vernor of  all,  Moses;  because  they  were  to  guard  the  holy 
place,  that  none  might  go  into  it  but  themselves. 

Keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary.]  Of  the  entrance 
into  it. 

For  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Which  it  con- 
cerned every  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  should  be  kept 
sacred :  (see  ver.  7.) 

And  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death.] 
No  man  that  was  not  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (though  a 
Levite)  was,  upon  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  enter  into  the 
sanctuary :  of  which  they  had  the  charge:  (see  ver.  JO.) 

Ver.  39.  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites,  which 
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Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord.^  This  looks  like  a  contradiction  to  the  observation 
I  made,  ver.  14.  16.  But  Aaron's  numbering  here,  in  all 
probability,  is  only  agreeing  that  this  was  a  true  account 
which  Moses  took  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  For  Moses  still 
continues  to  be  alone  concerned  in  numbering  the  first- 
born of  the  children  of  Israel,  for  whom  they  were  to  be 
exchanged,  (ver.  40.  42.) 

Were  twenty  and  two  thousand.]  If  the  particular  sums 
beforementioned  (ver.  22.  28.  34.)  be  put  together,  they 
amount  to  three  hundred  more  than  twenty-two  thousand. 
Therefore  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  tlie  three  hun- 
dred are  omitted  in  this  account,  because  they  were  the 
fir.st-born  of  the  Levites  themselves;  and  upon  that  score 
belonging  to  God  already,  (by  the  law  in  Exod.  xiii.  2. 
xxxiv.  20.)  could  not  be  exchanged  for  the  first-born 
of  other  tribes,  and  substituted  in  their  stead,  as  other 
Levites  were.  It  is  very  observable  here  also,  that  the 
LcTites  were  the  fewest  in  number  of  any  tribe ;  being  but 
two-and-twenty  thousand  three  hundred,  from  a  month  old 
and  upward :  when  some  tribes  were  twice,  nay  thrice  as 
many,  (see  chap.  i.  27.)  not  reckoning  children,  but  only 
men  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward.  In  which  the 
Divine  Providence  was  very  conspicuous,  which  so  or- 
dered it,  that  this  whole  tribe  might  be  dedicated  to  him ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  grown  proportionably  to  the  rest,  there 
would  have  been  more  Levites  by  far  than  the  first-born  of 
all  the  tribes. 

Ver.  40.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.}  To  whom  alone 
this  command  is  directed,  as  I  observed  above. 

Number  all  the  first-born  of  the  males  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  a  month  old  and  upward.]  The  first-born  males 
were  to  be  a  month  old,  before  their  parents  were  bound 
to  redeem  them :  if  they  died  before,  they  were  not  to  pay 
any  thing  for  them.  Which  depends  upon  auother  law. 
Lev.  xii.  4.  6.  where  if  a  woman  brought  forth  a  male, 
besides  the  seven  days  of  her  separation,  she  was  to  stay 
three-and-thirty  days  more  before  she  went  unto  the  sanc- 
tuary: at  which  time  the  child  being  to  be  presented  to 
God,  it  appears  that  he  acknowledged  them  for  his  when 
they  were  a  month  old.  Yet  they  distinguish  between  the 
time  when  the  redemption  money  was  due,  and  when  it 
was  offered.  This  latter  was  deferred  till  the  mother  was 
abroad  again :  but  it  was  due,  and  the  father  obliged  to 
pay  it,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  a  month  old.  So  Const. 
L'Empereur  observes  out  of  Maimonides,upon  Bava  kama^ 
cap.  vii.  sect.  6. 

And  take  the  number  of  their  names.]  That  their  number, 
and  that  of  the  Levites,  might  be  compared  one  with  the 
other ;  for  the  reason  which  here  follows. 

Ver.  41.  And  thou  shall  take  the  Levites  for  me  (I  am 
the  Ijyrd),  instead  of  all  tlie  first-bom  among  the  children  of 
Israel.]  God  had  taken  them  before,  as  we  read,  ver.  12. 
by  declaring  his  will  to  Moses  about  it.  And  now  he  com- 
mands Moses  to  declare  his  will  to  the  people,  and  actually 
to  make  tliis  exchange;  after  he  had  taken  the  number, 
both  of  the  first-born  and  of  the  Levites.  For  he  had  au- 
thority to  take  which  he  pleased,  being  their  Lord. 

And  the  cattle  of  the  jAviles,  instead  of  all  the  firstlings 
among  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Not  that  they 
should  be  sacrificed,  or  taken  from  the  Levites ;  but  that 
they  should  be  accounted  God's  cattle ;  they  being  the  cat- 


tle of  the  Levites,  who  were  his  entirely :  and  therefore 
were  presented  unto  him,  as  the  Levites  were ;  but  still 
continued  in  their  possession  by  his  allowance,  for  their 
encouragement  in  his  service  :  (see  ver.  45.) 

Ver.  42.  And  Moses  numbered  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him  all  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  But  we  do 
not  find  that  he  numbered  the  firstlings  of  their  cattle,  or 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites ;  because  the  exchange  of  them 
was  not  made  in  particular,  by  substituting  one  for  one ; 
but  generally,  by  substituting  all  the  cattle  of  the  Levites, 
instead  of  all  the  firstlings  of  the  Israelites'  cattle. 

Ver.  43.  And  all  the  first-bom  males,  by  the  number  of 
names,  &c.  and  were  twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen.]  It  may  appear  something 
strange,  that,  from  above  six  hundred  thousand  men,  (rec- 
koning from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  chap.  i.  46.) 
there  should  not  be  more  than  this  number  of  first-bom 
sons ;  till  it  be  considered,  that  thus  many  Mere  bom  since 
the  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian  first-born  (which  was  not 
much  above  a  year  ago),  after  which  time  all  the  first-bora 
of  Israel  became  God's;  but  not  those  that  were  born  be- 
fore: for  so  the  law  is,  Exod.  xiii.  2.  JVhatsoever  openeth 
the  womb,  (i.  e.  hereafter)  both  of  man  and  beast,  shall  be 
mine. 

Ver.  44.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Still 
he  is  the  person  solely  employed  in  this  business. 

Ver.  45.  Take  the  Levites  instead  of  all  tlie  first-bom 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  tlie  cattle  of  the  Levites 
instead  of  their  cattle.]  Having  numbered  both  the  Levites 
and  the  first-born,  now  he  bids  him  take  those  two-and- 
twenty  thousand  Levites  instead  of  so  many  first-born. 
As  for  the  cattle,  they  were  not  numbered,  as  I  observed 
before,  but  exchanged  in  the  lump,  as  we  speak. 

And  the  Levites  shall  be  mine.]  I  think  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  doth  not  add,  and  their  cattle  shall  be  mine  also. 
For  he  did  not  take  their  cattle  from  them  when  they  be- 
came his ;  but  left  them  the  use  of  them,  who  still  enjoyed 
them  in  his  right. 

lam  the  Lord.]  This  exchange  is  made  by  my  authority, 
who  am  the  Lord,  both  of  them  and  all  they  have. 

Ver.  46.  And  for  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  the  two 
hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen,  &c.]  There  being  two 
hundred  threescore  and  thirteen  first-born  more  than  there 
were  Levites,  they  are  directed,  in  the  next  verse,  what  to 
do  about  them.  For  there  could  be  no  exchange  of  Levites 
for  them,  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to  be 
taken  in  their  stead. 

Ver.  47.  Thou  shall  even  take  five  shekels  a-piece  by  the 
poll.]  This  was  the  price  of  redemption  ever  after,  as  ap- 
pears from  chap,  xviii.  16.  For  it  had  been  lately  consti- 
tuted the  value  of  a  maii-clxild,  from  a  month  to  five  years 
old,  in  Levit.  xxvii.  6. 

Aftei-  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xxx.  13, 
&c.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  matter  was,  to  determine 
which  of  the  first-born  should  be  redeemed  by  paying  this 
money,  and  which  should  be  exchanged  for  the  Levites. 
For  every  one  of  the  Israelites,  no  doubt,  was  desirous 
rather  to  have  his  first-born  redeemed  by  a  Levitc,  than  by 
paying  five  shekels ;  and  yet  some  of  tliem  must  be  put  to 
this  expense,  there  not  being  Levites  enough  to  answer  for 
them  all.  The  Jews  think  (particularly  R.  Solomon)  that 
there  was  no  way  to  satisfy  this  doubt  like  that  by  draw- 
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ing  of  lots,  which  was  done  in  this  manner.  Moses,  saith 
the  forenamed  doctor,  took  two-and-twenty  thousand 
scrolls  of  parchment,  and  wrote  in  them  these  words,  a  son 
of  Levi:  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  and  three  more, 
wherein  he  wrote  five  shekels ;  and  then  putting  them  all 
together  in  an  urn,  and  shaking  it  to  mingle  them,  he  com- 
manded every  one  of  the  first-born  to  come,  and  put  in  his 
hand,  and  draw  out  a  schedule :  and  to  him  that  drew  out 
one  of  the  former  sort,  he  said,  a  Levite  hath  redeemed 
thee;  but  to  him  that  drew  out  one  of  the  latter,  he  said, 
pay  thy  price.  And  thus  they  tell  the  story  also  in  the 
Gemara  Babylon.  Tit.  Sanhedrin,  which  is  probable 
enough ;  unless  we  suppose  the  congregation  to  have  re- 
deemed the  two  hundred  seventy- three  first-born  out  of  a 
common  stock ;  which  was  a  shorter  way,  but  not  so  Di- 
vine as  the  other. 

Ver.  48.  And  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  wherewith  the  odd 
number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his 
sons.l  Which  was  but  reasonable;  because  the  Levites 
being  given  to  them  by  God,  (ver.  6,  7.)  the  money  that  was 
paid  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  in  their  proportion  to 
the  first-born  belonged  to  them  likewise. 

Ver.  49.  And  Moses  took  the  redemption-money  of  them 
that  were  over  and  above.']  To  whom  the  lot  fell,  having 
five  shekels  written  upon  it. 

Them  that  were  redeemed  by  the  Levites.]  The  first-bom 
were  redeemed  by  the  Levites  as  far  as  their  number  would 
reach ;  the  rest,  who  were  more  than  the  Levites,  were  re- 
deemed by  money. 

Ver.  50.  Of  the  first-bom  of  the  children  of  Israel  took  he 
the  money,  a  thousand  three  hundred  and  threescore  and  five 
shekels.]  Five  times  two  hundred  seventy  and  three  make 
just  this  number. 

Ver.  51.  And  Moses  gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  re- 
deemed unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons.]  Which  was  a  rule  ob- 
served in  future  generations,  (chap,  xviii.  15,  &c.) 

According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.]  This  is  so  oft  repeated,  to  shew  how  faithful  a  ser- 
vant Moses  was ;  who  did  nothing  but  by  the  Divine  order, 
and  omitted  nothing  that  was  commanded  him. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Ver.  1.  .And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying.]  They  being  both  of  them  concerned  to  see  this 
carefully  executed,  he  speaks  to  both ;  and  they  took  others 
to  their  assistance,  (ver.  34.  46.) 

Ver.  2.  Take  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  &c.]  They 
are  first  mentioned,  being  employed  in  the  most  honourable 
work;  as  I  observed  before,  (chap.  iii.  31.) 

Ver.  3.  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward.]  In  this  work, 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  they  were  not  employed 
till  they  came  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  attend  at  the  tabernacle,  and  do  other  service,  at 
the  age  o(  five-and-twenty  ;  as  we  read,  chap.  viii.  ver.  25. 
Which  place  the  Jews  (in  the  Gemara  Babylonica  upon 
the  title  Cholin)  reconcile  with  this,  after  this  manner :  they 
were  admitted  to  learn  their  duty  &t  five-and-twenty,  and  to 
minister  at  thirty.  And  so  Aben  Ezra  upon  Numb.  viii. 
They  were  probationers,  and  might  do  some  service  at  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  but  not  do  all :  for  they  might  wait 


upon  the  tabernacle,  but  not  bear  the  ark.  And  that  is  the 
exact  truth ;  they  were  admitted  to  minister  to  the  priests 
at  five-and-twenty,  but  were  not  put  upon  this  laborious 
work  here  mentioned,  till  they  had  sufficient  strength  for  it; 
which  was  at  thirty  years  of  age,  when  they  were  able  to 
carry  burdens ;  for  by  that  word  their  work  is  described, 
(ver.  15.  19.  24.  31.  47.)  For  though  some  things,  which 
they  were  charged  withal,  might  be  put  into  waggons,  yet 
the  ark  and  the  most  holy  things  were  to  be  carried  upon 
their  shoulders,  though  they  marched  never  so  far,  (ver.  15. 
and  vii.  9.)  When  the  ark,  indeed,  was  settled  in  the  tem- 
ple, which  was  a  fixed  place,  and  therefore  was  no  longer 
to  be  carried  up  and  down,  then  (as  D.  Kimchi  observes 
upon  1  Chron.  xxiii.)  king  David  appointed  them  to  enter 
upon  their  oflice  at  twenty  years  old ;  there  being  also  other 
great  work  to  be  performed  in  his  time,  for  which  they  were 
fit  at  that  age.  And  so  it  continued  even  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  Ezra  iii.  8.  (See  Selden  de 
Success,  in  Pontificat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  and  Lightfoot  in  his 
Temple  Service,  chap.  vi.  sect.  1.) 

Even  until  fifty  years  old.]  Beyond  which  age  they  were 
not  bound  to  do  any  service,  but  only  to  minister  with  their 
brethren  at  the  tabernacle,  (chap.  viii.  25,  26'.) 

All  that  enter  into  the  host.]  Or,  into  the  warfare.  For 
their  watching  continually,  as  a  guard,  about  the  taberna- 
cle, (chap.  iii.  7,  &c.)  made  them  a  sort  of  militia,  who 
were  encamped,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  chapter,  about 
the  tabernacle  for  its  security.  Besides  which,  there  was 
other  work  which  might  make  their  service  as  laborious  as 
a  soldier's  life  is,  and  give  it  the  name  of  entering  into  the 
host ;  which  manner  of  speaking  St.  Paul  uses  unto  Timo- 
thy, 1  Tim.  i.  18.  where  he  exhorts  him  to  war  a  good 
warfare. 

To  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
They  did  not  perform  any  work  in  it,  but  about  it  (such  as 
here  follows),  unless  we  understand  by  the  tabernacle,  the 
outward  court,  into  which  they  went  to  minister  unto  the 
priests. 

Ver.  4.  This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  about  the  most  holy  things.] 
The  next  verses  explain  what  this  service  was  :  or,  if  the 
word  about  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  verse)  were  quite  left 
out,  the  sense  would  be  more  clear ;  this  shall  be  the  service 
of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  &c.  the  most  holy  things;  that  is,  the 
ark,  as  Aben  Ezra  expounds  it.  And  his  interpretation 
may  be  justified  from  ver.  19,  20.  in  the  latter  of  which  it 
is  called  the  holy,  and  in  the  former  the  holy  of  holies  ;  as 
it  is  here  in  the  Hebrew:  for  it  was  the  most  holy  of  all 
otJier  holy  things  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  place  where  it  stood,  of  holy  of  holies,  or  the  most  holy 
place.  And  this  made  the  service  of  the  Kohathites  the 
most  honourable  of  all  other,  and  is  the  reason  they  are 
mentioned  first. 

Ver.  5.  When  the  camp  setteth  forward.]  Which  it  did 
not  do  till  the  cloud  was  taken  up,  and  removed  from  off 
the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xl.  36,  37.  Numb.  x.  11.) 

Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons.]  While  the  cloud  rested 
upon  the  tabernacle,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house,  none  but  Aaron  might  come  into  the  most  holy 
place  where  the  ark  was,  and  that  but  on  one  day  in  the 
year ;  and  then,  after  he  had  filled  it  with  incense,  which 
made  a  cloud  before  the  mercy-seat  (which  was  the  cover- 
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ing  of  the  ark),  over  which  the  Schechinah  was.  But  that 
being  removed  in  the  cloud,  when  it  was  taken  up  from  the 
tabernacle  ;  not  only  Aaron,  but  his  sons  also  might  come 
into  the  most  holy  place,  without  any  irreverence;  that 
which  made  it  so  holy  (viz.  the  glory  of  the  Lord)  being 
gone  out  of  it  for  the  present ;  so  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  approaching  to  the  ark  where  it  was  wont  to  rest. 

And  they  shall  take  down  the  covering  veil]  Whereby  the 
holy  place  was  parted  from  the  most  holy ;  which  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  parocheth,  (as  I  shewed  upon  Exod. 
XX. vi.  31.)  which  is  here  used:  and  though  the  word  masach 
be  added  to  it,  which  constantly  signifies  the  outward  veil 
at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
inward  veil,  which  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  holy 
place  is  here  intended :  for  the  other  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Gershonites,  (ver.  25.) 

And  cover  the  ark  of  the  testimony  with  it.']  By  this  it  is 
evident  they  went  into  the  holy  place,  unto  the  very  ark, 
over  which  they  threw  this  covering. 

Ver.  6.  And  shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of  badgers' 
skins.]  Not  any  of  those  wherewith  the  tabernacle  was  co- 
vered, (Exod.  xxvi.  14.)  but  a  covering  made  on  purpose 
for  this  use,  to  defend  the  ark  from  the  injury  of  the  wea- 
ther when  they  carried  it  on  their  shoulders. 

And  shall  spread  over  it  a  cloth  viholly  of  blue.]  Or,  of 
perfect  blue.  This  was  the  third  covering  of  the  ark ;  which, 
till  it  was  laid  upon  it,  the  Levites  might  not  approach  it. 
And  since  the  tabernacle  was  the  image  of  things  in  the  hea- 
vens (as  not  only  the  apostle,  but  the  Jews  themselves 
say),  the  ark  in  particular  being  a  figure  of  the  celestial 
throne  of  God  ;  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  conceit  of  R.  Be- 
chai,  that  this  6/M«-coloured  cloth  was  spread  over  it  as  an 
emblem  of  the  skies,  which  are  spread  like  a  curtain  be- 
tween us  and  the  Majesty  on  high. 

And  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof]  It  is  not  said  they 
shall  put  them  in  tlie  rings ;  for  they  were  never  to  be 
taken  out  of  them,  (Exod.  xxv.  15.)  Nor  do  the  Hebrew 
Avords  signify  that  they  should  put  them  in  ;  but  it  should 
be  translated,  put  the  staves  thereof,  that  is,  upon  their 
shoulders.  So  Aben  Ezra  interprets  it ;  which  seems  to 
me  the  most  simple  exposition :  or,  fit  and  dispose  them, 
under  the  covering,  that  they  might  be  laid  on  their  shoul- 
ders :  or,  order  them  so  in  the  rings  (which  is  Chuskuni's 
explication),  that  they  might  fall  into  the  two  notches, 
which  were  in  the  staves,  to  keep  the  ark  from  sliding  up 
and  down. 

Ver.  7.  And  upon  the  table  ofshew-bread  they  shall  spread 
a  cloth  of  blue.]  It  is  not  said  wholly  of  blue,  as  it  is  of  the 
former ;  which  shews  it  was  of  something  a  different  co- 
lour. 

And  put  thereon  the  dishes.]  Upon  which  the  bread  was 
set. 

And  tlie  spoons  and  bowls,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xxv.  29. 

And  the  continual  bread.]  i.  e.  The  bread  which  stood 
continually  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Sliall  be  thereon.]  Even  when  the  table  was  carried  from 
place  to  place ;  which  shews  that  they  provided  this  bread, 
(according  to  the  order,  Exod.  xxv.  30.)  all  the  time  they 
were  in  the  wilderness.  And  it  was  not  hard  to  procure  so 
much  corn  from  their  neighbours,  bordering  upon  the  >vil- 
derness,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
others,  which  I  shall  note  in  their  proper  places ;  particu- 


larly from  the  land  of  Midian,  where  Moses's  father-in-law 
lived;  which  was  not  far  from  Sinai,  (as  appears  from 
Exod.  iii.  1.)  where  they  were  at  present. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scar- 
let, and  cover  the  same  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins.] 
These  had  a  triple  covering,  as  well  as  the  ark ;  being  holy 
things,  and  having  a  holy  thing  (that  is,  the  bread  of  the  pre- 
sence, as  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  because  it  stood  before 
God  continually)  in  the  dishes  upon  the  table. 

And  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof]  That  it  might  be 
ready  to  be  carried,  (Exod.  xxv.  27,  28.) 

Ver.  9.  And  they  shall  take  a  cloth  of  blue.]  Like  that 
which  covered  the  table,  (ver.  7.) 

ATtd  cover  the  candlestick  of  the  light.]  See  Exod.  xxv. 
31.  and  xxxvii.  17,  &c. 

And  his  lamps,  and  his  tongs.  Sac]  Exod.  xxv.  37,  38, 
and  xxxvii.  23. 

And  all  the  oil-vessels  thereof]  For  God  commanded  them 
to  bring  pure  oil  to  feed  the  lamps  continually,  (Exod. 
xxvii.  20.)  which  was  put,  no  doubt,  in  vessels,  to  preserve 
it  for  daily  use. 

With  which  they  minister  unto  it.]  With  which  oil  they 
keep  the  lamps  continually  burning. 

Ver.  10.  A?id  they  shall  put  it,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
within  a  covering  of  badgers'  skiris.]  There  were  but  two  co- 
verings for  the  candlestick  and  its  vessels,  it  being  of  lesser 
value  than  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  what  belonged 
to  it. 

And  shall  put  it  upon  a  bar.]  Rather  upon  a  bier;  for 
the  word  we  here  translate  bar,  is  different  from  that  used 
before,  (ver.  6.  8.)  which  we  translate  staves ;  and  signifies 
any  instrument  whereby  things  are  removed  from  one  place 
to  another.  We  translate  it  indeed  a  staff,  (chap.  xiii.  23.) 
whereon  two  of  them  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  carried 
the  cluster  of  grapes  they  had  cut  down :  which  was  laid, 
no  doubt,  upon  something  that  was  broad ;  as  this  bar  was 
whereon  they  carried  the  candlestick :  which  had  no  rings 
belonging  to  it,  and  therefore,  I  take  it,  was  carried  upon 
something  resembling  a  bier,  on  which  corpses  are  carried  to 
their  grave  in  this  country:  see  ver.  12.  and  so  the  LXX. 
hr  avarjiopiwv. 

Ver.  11.  And  upon  the  golden  altar.]  So  called,  because 
it  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  (Exod.  xxx.  3.) 

They  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  &c.]  As  they  did  upon 
the  candlestick,  (ver.  9.) 

And  shall  put  to  tlie  staves  thereof]  Into  the  rings ;  which 
were  made  on  purpose,  that  it  might  be  carried  upon  the 
staves,  (Exod.  xxx.  4,  5.) 

Ver.  12.  And  they  shall  take  all  the  instruments  of  the 
ministry  wherewith  they  minister  in  the  sanctuary.]  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  meant  by  these,  but  the  holy  garments 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  put  on  in  the  time  of  their  minis- 
tration. For  all  other  things  have  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  these  are  called  the  clothes  of  service,  Exod.  xxxi.  10. 
where  they  are  immediately  mentioned  after  all  the  fore- 
named  furniture  of  the  tabernacle. 

And  shall  put  tltem  in  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  them  with 
a  covering  of  badgers'  skins.]  As  they  did  the  candlestick, 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  (ver.  9.  11.) 

And  put  them  on  a  bar.]  By  this  it  appears  that  the  He- 
brew word  mot,  which  we  translate  a  bar,  signifies  a  broad 
instrument  for  carriage ;  such  as  I  have  described  ver.  10^ 
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Ver.  13.  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from  the 
altar.]  Of  burnt-offering ;  which  was  often  cleansed  from 
its  ashes,  (Lev.  vi.  10, 11.)  but  then  especially  when  it  was 
to  be  removed.  What  they  did  with  the  fire,  which  was 
always  to  burn  upon  it,  (Lev.  vi.  12, 13.)  is  not  here  related ; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  carried  upon  the  grate, 
•which  had  rings  on  purpose,  that  it  might  be  carried  sepa- 
rate from  the  altar.  (See  Exod.  xxvii.  4.) 

And  spread  a  purple  cloth  thereon.]  As  being  a  holy 
thing,  though  not  of  such  sanctity  as  those  beforenamed. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
&c.]  That  they  might  be  carried  with  it. 

The  censers,  the  flesh-hooks,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  ba- 
sons.] Here  the  censers  are  put  first,  which  are  mentioned 
last  in  Exod.  xxvii.  3.  where  this  word  is  translated  fire- 
pans.    Others  understand  by  it,  tongs. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  altar.]  Immediately  after  these 
words,  we  find  there  follows,  in  two  places,  the  laver  and 
his  foot,  Exod.  xxxv.  16.  and  xxxix.  39.  where,  in  the 
very  same  verse,  the  laver  is  mentioned  with  the  altar  and 
its  vessels;  and  immediately  follows  them  in  two  other, 
Exod.  xxxviii.  7,  8.  and  xl.  30.  The  reason  why  it  is  not 
mentioned  here,  is,  perhaps,  because  he  names  only  those 
things  upon  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  to  put  a  cover- 
ing ;  and  this,  it  is  likely,  was  carried  without  one. 

And  put  to  the  staves  of  it.]  Exod.  xxvii.  6,  7.  and 
xxxviii.  6,  7. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have  made  an  end 
of  covering  the  sanctuary  and  all  the  vessels,  &c.]  This 
work  was  to  be  performed  by  them  alone ;  and  the  Le- 
vites  were  not  to  meddle  with  any  of  these  things  till  they 
had  done. 

After  that  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to  bear  it.]  For 
all  the  forementioned  things,  belonging  to  the  sanctuary, 
were  to  be  carried  by  them,  even  the  ark  itself :  which  they 
carried  so,  that  all  the  people  might  see  it  went  along  with 
them.  For  the  rings  being  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  ark, 
(see  Exod.  xxv.  12.)  when  the  staves  were  on  their  shoul- 
ders it  appeared  on  high :  to  represent,  saith  R.  Bechai, 
Him  that  is  most  highly  exalted  over  all.  The  priests,  in- 
deed, might  carry  the  ark,  being  more  than  Levites,  (Deut. 
xxxi.  9.)  and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  they  did  ;  as  when  they  went  over  Jordan,  (Josh, 
ill.  14.)  and  when  Jericho  was  besieged ;  (chap.  vi.  6.)  some 
think  also,  when  David,  as  he  fled  IVom  Absalom,  sent  the 
ark  back,  (2  Sam.  xv.  29.)  But  it  appears,  from  ver.  24, 
that  there  is  no  certainty  of  that ;  especially  since,  when  he 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  he  not  only  em- 
ployed the  Levites  in  it,  but  declared  none  else  ought  to 
bear  it,  (1  Chron.  xv.  2. 15. 27.)  He  bade  the  priests  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  Levites,  sanctify  themselves  for  this  work : 
for  ye  (saith  he  to  the  priests,  ver.  1 2.)  are  the  chief  of  the 
fatJters  of  the  Levites :  but  they  seem  to  have  been  present, 
only  to  see  the  Levites  perform  their  charge ;  and  to  ac- 
company the  ark,  as  David  himself  did. 

But  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy  thing,  lest  they  die.] 
Some  imagine  they  were  not  to  touch  these  things  till  they 
were  covered  by  the  priests  :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  even 
then  they  were  not  to  touch  them,  but  only  the  staves,  or 
the  bar,  whereon  they  were  carried ;  especially  the  ark, 
which  is  here  principally  meant  by  the  holy  thing  (the 
word  any  not  being  in  the  Hebrew),  whose  staves  only 


they  touched,  and  lifted  it  up  by  putting  them  upon  their 
shoulders. 

These  things  are  the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  When  it  was  removed ;  for 
at  other  times  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  things : 
which  are  here  called  their  burden,  as,  ver.  4.  they  are 
called  their  service,  to  shew  the  nature  of  their  service, 
which  required  the  strength  of  grown  men,  (ver.  3.) 

Ver.  16.  And  to  the  office  ofEleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  pertaineth  the  oil  for  the  light,  &c.]  It  is  commonly 
thought,  that  he  is  required  to  carry  this,  and  the  other 
things  that  follow  in  this  verse,  himself:  but,  if  all  things 
be  considered,  it  will  appear  more  reasonable  to  think,  that 
he,  who  was  the  chief  of  all  the  chiefs  over  the  Levites, 
(chap.  iii.  32.)  is  peculiarly  required  to  see  the  Kohathites 
did  their  duty :  for,  though  they  had  a  chief  over  them, 
whose  work  it  was  to  inspect  them,  (chap.  iii.  30.)  yet  God 
thought  good  to  appoint  Eleazar  to  supervise  both  him 
and  all  under  him  in  these  weighty  concerns :  and  so  the 
words  may  be  interpreted  out  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  oversight  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
shall  be  the  oil,  &c.  the  oversight  of  all  the  tabernacle,  and 
of  all  that  is  therein,  8i.c.]  And  there  is  the  greater  reason 
thus  to  understand  it,  because  the  oil-vessels  are  before 
committed  to  the  Kohathites,  (ver.  9.)  and  consequently 
the  oil  itself ;  which  could  not  be  carried  but  in  the  ves- 
sels. 

The  sweet  incense.]  Mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  34. 

And  the  daily  meat-offering.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  40,  41. 

And  the  anointing  oil.']  Exod.  xxx.  23,  &c.  These  were 
not  named  before ;  but  it  is  here  laid  upon  Eleazar,  to  see 
that  they  were  as  carefully  carried  by  the  Kohathites  as  any 
other  things  belonging  to  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  17.  A?id  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying.]  The  things  beforementioned,  especially  the  ark, 
were  so  sacred,  that  he  repeats  the  admonition  he  had 
given  about  the  danger  of  irreverence  to  it :  which  he 
here  represents  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Ver.  18.  Cut  ye  not  off.]  Do  not  by  your  negligence  oc- 
casion the  destruction  of  a  great  many  persons. 

The  tribe  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  from  among 
the  Levites.]  A  considerable  part  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  viz. 
the  family  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  near  a  third  part 
of  it. 

Ver.  19.  But  do  thus  for  them,  that  they  may  live  and 
not  die.]  Proceed  in  this  manner,  to  prevent  so  great  a 
mischief  as  theirdestruction. 

When  they  approach  unto  the  most  holy  things.]  Come 
to  take  up  the  ark :  which  is  meant  by  the  holy  of  holies : 
(see  ver.  4.) 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in.]  And  cover  the  ark,  and 
the  rest  of  the  things  within  the  sanctuary ;  as  is  before  di- 
rected. 

And  appoint  them  every  one  to  his  service,  and  to  his  bur- 
den.] And  then  allot  to  every  one  his  share  in  this  work ; 
that  is,  to  carry  such  particular  things,  as  they  think  most 
proper  for  them. 

Ver.  20.  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see.]  They  might  go 
in  to  the  most  holy  place,  when  not  only  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  removed ;  but  the  ark  and  mercy-seat,  upon  its 
removal,  were  covered  by  the  priests  (for  then  the  place 
where  they  lay  covered  was  no  longer  holy),  but  they 
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might  not  come  in  to  see  the  priests  cover  them ;  which 
was  to  be  done  before  they  approached. 

When  the  holy  things  are  covered.]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  in 
the  singular  number,  when  the  holy,  or  holy  thing  is  co- 
vered, t.  e.  the  ark,  as  the  Jews  generally  understand  it ; 
and  that  with  great  reason,  as  any  one  may  be  satisfied, 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  1  Kings  viii.  8.  with 
2  Chron.  v.  9.  Where  that  Avhich  in  the  former  place  is 
called  the  holy,  in  the  latter  is  called  the  ark. 

Lest  they  die.]  They  might  not,  under  pain  of  death, 
either  see  it  when  it  was  covered,  or  touch  it  aftersvard, 
(ver.  15.)  but  only  carry  it  in  the  manner  there  described. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  He 
was  principally  concerned  in  this,  but  Aaron  was  also 
joined  with  him,  to  see  the  execution  of  what  is  here  re- 
quired, (ver.  1.  19. 34.) 

Ver.  22.  Take  also  the  sum  of  the  so7is  of  Gershon,  &c.] 
The  eldest  son  of  Levi,  (chap.  iii.  17.)  who,  though  they 
were  employed  in  lower  services,  were  to  account  it  an 
honour  to  serve  about  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  23.  All  tliat  enter  in  to  perform  the  service.]  I  do  not 
understand  why  this  should  not  be  translated  as  ver.  2.  into 
the  host.  For  it  is  the  very  same  phrase  in  the  Hebrew, 
both  here  and  there :  only  here  more  emphatical  by  dou- 
bling the  word  for  host:  and  therefore  may,  very  properly, 
be  translated  in  this  place,  that  enter  in  to  war  the  war- 
fare. For  the  service  of  the  Gershonites  was  more  bur- 
densome than  the  former,  though  they  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber, (ver.  36.  40.) 

Ver.  24.  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the  Ger- 
shonites.] Which  were  only  two,  (chap.  iii.  18. 21.) 

To  serve,  and  for  burdens.]  To  serve,  when  the  taberna- 
cle rested ;  and  to  carry  burdens,  when  it  removed :  (see 
ver.  47.) 

Ver.  25.  And  shall  bear  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle.] 
The  ten  fine  curtains,  which  were  the  inward  hangings  of 
the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,  2,  &c.)  Which,  I  suppose, 
were  taken  down  as  well  as  carried  by  the  Gershonites : 
because  nothing  is  said  here  of  Aaron  or  his  sons  being 
employed,  to  make  them  ready  for  carriage. 

And  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  his  covering.] 
Not  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  the  charge  of 
the  children  of  Merari,  (ver.  31.)  but  the  eleven  curtains  of 
goats'  hair  which  covered  the  boards,  (see  Exod.  xxvi. 
7,  8,  &c.) 

And  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  which  is  upon  it.]  The 
outAvard  covering  of  all,  which  was  of  rams'  skins  died  red, 
and  badgers'  skins  (as  we  translate  it,  Exod.  xxvi.  14.) 

And  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.]  Which 
is  described,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter,  (Exod. 
xxvi.  36.) 

Ver.  26.  And  the  hangings  for  the  court.]  Exod.  xxvii. 
9,  &c. 

And  the  hanging  for  the  gate  of  the  door  of  the  court.] 
See  Exod.  xxvii.  16. 

Which  is  by  the  tabernacle,  and  the  altar  round  about.] 
The  sense  would  have  been  more  plain,  if  the  particle  al, 
which  we  translate  by,  had  been  translated  upon,  or  over  ; 
for  the  court  encompassed  both  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar,  (Exod.  xl.  6—8.) 

And  their  cords.]  Which  were  employed  in  fastening 
these  hangings. 


And  all  the  instruments  for  their  service.]  The  brazen 
pins,  I  suppose,  mentioned  Exod.  xxvii.  19. 

Arid  all  that  is  made  for  them.]  And  whatsoever  else  be- 
longed to  them  :  (see  chap.  iii.  26.) 

So  shall  they  serve.]  Or,  in  that  shall  they  serve. 

Ver.  27.  At  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of  the  Gershonites,  &c.]  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  at  the  mouth  of  Aaron,  &c.  i.  e.  according  to 
their  order,  every  one  of  the  Gershonites  were  to  apply 
themselves  to  such  services  as  they  directed :  for  God  had 
given  the  Levites  to  them  to  be  their  ministers,  and  keep 
their  charge,  (chap.  iii.  6,  7.) 

And  ye  shall  appoint  unto  them  in  charge  all  their  bur- 
dens.] The  word  here  for  appoint  seems  to  import,  that  the 
priests  gave  them  a  particular,  as  we  speak,  of  what  they 
were  to  do;  that  they  might  neither  forget  nor  mistake  ;  for 
it  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book  (chap.  i.  3.)  for  numbering  the  people;  and  so  it  is 
used  here,  ver.  34.  47,  48.  Therefore  the  Vulgar  translates 
these  words :  "  Et  sciant  singuli  cui  debeant  operi  man- 
cipari ;"  and  every  man  may  know  what  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  his  own  calling  ;  not  to  meddle  with  other  men's,  nor 
to  think  himself  fit  to  undertake  every  thing.  *Ev  yap  vtp'  ivi>Q 
ipyov  apiara  awoTtXtlTai,  as  Aristotle  speaks  in  his  Politics, 
(lib.  iii.)  one  work  is  best  performed  by  one  person. 

Ver.  28.  And  their  charge  shall  be  under  the  hand  of 
Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.]  That  is,  under  the 
direction  and  conduct  of  Ithamar:  for  though  the  Gershon- 
ites had  a  chief  of  their  own,  (chap.  iii.  24.)  yet  Ithamar 
was  to  inspect  both  him  and  them,  and  see  they  did  not 
neglect  their  duty.  Thus  Eleazar  was  set  over  the  Ko- 
hathites,  (ver.  16.) 

Ver.  29.  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou  shall  number 
them  after  their  families,  &c.]  Which  were  but  two,  (chap, 
iii.  33.)  as  those  of  Gershon  were. 

Ver.  30.  Every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service.]  The 
words  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  very  same  Avith  tliose,  ver.  3. 
which  we  translate  enter  into  the  host.    (See  there.) 

Ver.  31.  This  is  the  charge  of  their  burden,  &c.]  The 
most  cumbersome  things  fell  to  their  charge ;  which  here 
follow. 

The  boards  of  the  tabernacle.]  See  Exod.  xxvi.  15,  &c. 

And  the  bars  thereof]  See  there,  ver.  26,  &c. 

And  the  pillars  thereof]  See  in  the  same  place,  ver.  32. 
and  xxxvi.  36. 

And  sockets  thereof]  These  belonged  both  to  the  boards 
of  the  tabernacle,  (Exod.  xxvi.  19.  21.  25.)  and  to  the  pil- 
lars, (Exod.  xxvi.  32.  xxxviii.  27.) 

Ver.  32.  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about.]  Exod. 
xxvii.  10—12. 

And  their  sockets.]  See  there. 

And  their  pins.]  Ver.  19.  and  chap,  xxxviii.  20. 

And  their  cords.]  Exod.  xxxv.  18.  xxxix.  40. 

By  name  ye  shall  reckon  the  instruments  of  the  charge  of 
their  burden.]  The  priests  (particularly  Ithamar)  were  to 
give  them  an  inventory  of  these  things ;  expressing  by  name 
every  pin,  for  instance,  and  to  what  use,  and  in  what  place 
it  .served ;  because  otherwise  such  small  things  might  have 
been  lost,  if  they  had  not  taken  a  special  care  of  them; 
and  they  might  not  have  been  able  to  set  up  the  tabernacle 
again  when  tliey  rested  for  want  of  them. 

Ver.  33.  21ns  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
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Merari,  according  to  all  their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.]  In  taking  down  and  carrying  the  taber- 
nacle. 

Under  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  &c.]  Who  had  the  over- 
sight both  of  the  Gershonites  and  the  Merarites ;  as  Eleazar 
had  of  the  Kohathites,  (ver.  16. 28.) 

Ver.  34.  And  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  chief  of  the  con- 
gregation.] They  took  to  their  assistance  the  very  same 
men,  I  suppose,  who  were  employed  in  numbering  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  (chap.  i.  4. 16, 17.) 

Numbered  the  aons  of  the  Kohathites,  &c.]  Having  as- 
signed to  them  their  particular  charge,  they  now  proceed  to 
number  them ;  as  God  commanded,  (ver.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  35.  Every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service.]  Or,  as 
we  translate  it,  (ver.  3.)  entereth  into  the  host. 

Ver.  36.  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  by  their 
families,  were  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty.]  Of  the 
whole  number  of  males  descended  from  Kohath,  (compare 
this  with  chap,  iii.  28.)  there  was  a  fourth  part,  and  better, 
that  were  fit  for  service. 

-  Ver.  37.  These  were  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kohathites,  all  that  might  do  service  in  the  ta- 
bernacle.] Such  service  as  is  particularly  mentioned  from 
ver.  4.  to  ver.  16. 

Ver.  5i8.  And  these  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon,  &c.]  He  proceeds  in  the  same  order  to 
Bumber  them,  which  he  observed  in  giving  them  their 
charge ;  beginning  with  the  children  of  the  second  son  of 
Levi,  and  then  going  back  to  the  eldest. 

Ver.  39.  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward,  &c.]  This 
verse  is  the  very  same  with  ver.  35. 

Ver.  40.  Two  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  thirty.]  A 
third  part  and  little  more  of  their  males  were  fit  for  service. 
Compare  this  with  chap.  iii.  22. 

Ver.  41.  These  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all  that  might  do  service  in  the 
tabernacle,  &c.]  Such  service  as  is  described  from  ver.  24. 
to  ver.  29. 

Ver.  42,  43.]  These  two  verses  are  the  same  with  ver. 
38,  39. 

Ver.  44.  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  after 
their  families,  were  three  thousand  and  two  hundred.]  It  is 
very  remarkable,  the  descendants  from  the  youngest  son  of 
Levi,  (chap.  iii.  17.)  which  had  the  fewest  males  in  it  of  a 
month  old  and  upward,  had  the  most  robust  men  fit  for  ser- 
vice :  for  here  are  above  half  (compare  this  with  chap.  iii. 
3^1.)  of  the  whole  number  of  males  grown  up  to  thirty  years 
of  age :  which  was  a  singular  providence,  the  heaviest  bur- 
den laying  upon  them  who  were  to  carry  the  boards,  &c. 
of  the  tabernacle;  not  indeed  upon  their  shoulders,  but 
in  waggons ;  which  they  were  to  load  after  they  had  taken 
them  down,  and  unload  when  they  were  to  set  them  up 
again  ;  and  for  that  reason  had  more  waggons  allowed  them 
than  their  brethren  the  Gershonites,  (chap.  vii.  7,  8.) 

Ver.  45.  These  are  those,  &c.  whom  Moses  and  Aaron 
numbered.]  Who  were  principally  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Mo- 
ses.] To  whom  the  command  is  expressly  directed,  (ver. 
21.) 

Ver.  46.  All  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites, 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  chief  of  Israel,  numbered.] 

VOL.  1. 


For  they  took  in  others  to  their  assistance,  (ver.  34.)  which 
is  here  repeated,  to  shew  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  bu- 
siness ;  there  being  witnesses  of  every  tribe  that  they  pro- 
ceeded impartially,  and  did  not  favour  the  Levites,  who 
were  their  brethren. 

Ver.  47.  Every  one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle,  &c.] 
The  first  of  these  [the  service  of  the  ministry]  one  would 
think  related  to  their  serving  the  priest  when  the  tabernacle 
was  standing;  and  the  latter  [the  service  of  the  burden]  to 
their  carrying  the  tabernacle  when  it  was  taken  down,  and 
removed;  and  so  I  expounded  those  words,  ver.  24.  But 
he  mentioning  here  only  those  that  were  numbered  from 
thirty  years  old,  I  think,  upon  further  consideration,  that 
there  is  no  regard  in  these  expressions  to  the  service  they 
did  to  the  priests  in  the  tabernacle,  unto  which  they  were 
admitted  at  twenty-five  years  old,  (see  ver.  3.)  but  only  to 
the  service  mentioned  here  in  this  chapter,  which  relates  al- 
together to  the  taking  down  and  carrying  the  tabernacle. 
And  therefore  these  must  be  looked  upon  as  two  phrases 
for  the  same  thing :  the  former  of  which  is  not  exactly 
translated;  for  there  is  nothing  of  ministry  in  the  Hebrew; 
but  the  words  are,  every  one  that  cometh  to  serve  the  service 
of  the  service,  and  the  service  of  the  burden,  or  carriage. 
For  it  is  the  same  word,  which,  being  joined  with  work,  we 
translate  servile,  (Lev.  xxiii.  7.  and  other  places.) 

Ver.  48.  Eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fourscore.] 
If  the  three  sums,  mentioned  ver.  36.  40.  44.  be  put  to- 
gether, they  amount  exactly  to  this  sum  in  the  whole. 

Ver.  49.  According  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,' 
they  were  numbered  by  the  hand  of  Moses.]  By  the  assist- 
ance of  Aaron  and  others,  (ver,  1. 34.  36.) 

Every  one  according  to  his  service,  and  according  to  his 
burden.]  I  observed  before,  (ver.  47.)  that  service  and  bur- 
den are  two  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  For  though  the 
sons  of  Kohath  had  the  noblest  part  of  the  work,  yet  their 
employment  is  called  both  a  service  and  a  burden,  ver.  19. 
as  that  of  the  Gershonites  is,  ver.  24.  For  which  service 
all  the  tithes  of  the  country  of  Canaan  were  given  to  them, 
and  continued  to  be  theirs  when  this  kind  of  service  ceased; 
as  it  did  when  the  temple  was  built :  for  then  there  were  no 
burdens  to  be  carried  on  their  shoulders,  (as  Josiah  speaks, 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  but  their  duty  was  changed,  even  by 
David,  before  the  building  of  the  temple ;  who  made  them 
singers,  and  keepers  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  porters  at 
the  gates  of  God's  house ;  and  likewise  judges  and  other 
officers  in  the  country  ;  as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  But 
the  alteration  in  their  service  made  no  alteration  in  the 
wages  allotted  to  them;  for  they  still  enjoyed  all  the 
tithes. 

Thus  were  they  numbered  of  him,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.]  This  is  so  often  repeated,  (ver.  37, 41. 45.)  that  all 
posterity  might  reverence  these  ordinances  as  Divine  in- 
stitutions, and  not  merely  human  appointments.  And  so 
we  are  to  look  upon  all  these  laws,  as  wise  orders  made  by 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  for  the  better  government  of 
that  people,  whom  he  had  taken  for  his  own  peculiar.  And 
it  argues  a  very  profane  spirit  in  those  (as  Conr.  Pellica-" 
nus  here  observes)  who  can  admire  and  praise  Ovid  do 
Fastis,  and  such-like  books,  and  have  no  regard  at  all  (if 
they  do  not  ridicule  them)  to  these  sacred  writings,  which 
are  of  such  venerable  antiquity. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Yer.  1.  j3lNJ)  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  is 
pot  said  when  this  was  spoken  which  here  follows ;  but  it 
is  likely  immediately  after  tlie  foregoing  commandments, 
upon  which  it  hath  some  dependance. 

Ver.  2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  put 
out  of  the  camp  every  leper,  and  every  one  that  hath  an  issue, 
and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead]  There  were  three 
camp.s,(as  Maimonides,  and  a  great  many  others  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Selden,  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1.  n.  5.) 
the  camp  of  the  Schechinah,  or  of  the  Lord,  viz.  the  sanc- 
tuary with  its  courts,  which  are  called  the  tents  of  the  Lord; 
(1  Chron.  xxxi.  2.)  and  next  the  camp  of  tlie  Levites, 
who,  with  Aaron  and  his  sons,  made  a  camp  about  the  ta- 
bernacle (chap.  iii.  of  this  book),  and  then  the  camp  of 
Israel,  (chap,  ii.)  which  encompassed  them  all.  Answerable 
to  these,  when  the  temple  was  built,  they  reckoned  the 
temple  itself  from  the  east  gate  to  be  the  camp  of  the  Lord ; 
and  tlie  camp  of  the  Levites,  to  be  from  the  entrance  of 
the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  that  east  gate  of  the 
temple;  and  the  camp  of  Israel  they  thought  extended 
from  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem  to  the  mount  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Now  lepers  were  so  unclean,  that  they  were 
not  admitted  into  any  of  these  three  camps,  but  shut  out  of 
them  all:  (see  Lev.  xiii.  46.)  But  he  that  had  an  issue, 
(Lev.  XV.  2.)  was  only  shut  out  of  the  two  first  camps,  the 
camp  of  the  Lord,  and  the.  camp  of  the  Levites ;  but  he 
might  be  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  he  that  was  defiled  by 
tlie  dead,  (Lev.  xxi.  1.)  was  only  excluded  from  the  first, 
the  sanctuary,  but  not  from  the  other  two :  (see  Drusius 
also  upon  chap.  iv.  25.) 

^  Ver,  3.  Both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out.]  For 
women  had  issues  (for  instance)  as  well  as  men,  (Lev.  xv. 
2.  19,  8cc.) 

.  That  they  defile  not  their  camps.]  The  camp  of  Israel 
consisted  of  four  camps  (and  therefore  he  speaks  in  the 
plural  number),  that  of  Judah,  that  of  Reuben,  that  of 
Ephraim,  and  that  of  Dan,  (Numb.  ii.  3.  10.  18.  25.) 
Which  would  have  been  so  defiled,  if  they  had  suffered 
these  unclean  persons  to  stay  among  them,  that  none  would 
have  been  fit  to  go  to  the  sanctuary. 

In  the  midst  of  which  J  dwell.]  By  his  special  presence 
in  the  sanctuary,  which  was  encompassed  by  these  camps ; 
out  of  reverence  to  which,  such  unclean  persons  were  to 
be  kept  at  a  greater  distance  than  other  men  and  women. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  put  them 
without  the  camp,  &c.]  There  was  an  order  for  this  before; 
particularly  for  putting  out  the  lepers,  (Lev.  xiii.  46.)  which 
could  not  be  put  in  execution  till  the  camp  was  formed,  as 
now  it  was. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  is  un- 
certain when  this  was  spoken ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  tiiink  it  was  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
things  here  mentioned. 

Ver.  6.  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  siti  that 
men  commit.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are  plainly  these, 
shall  commit  any  sin  (^man  ;  that  is,  against  his  neighbour: 
as  in  Joel  iii.  19.  violence  of  the  children  of  Judah,  is  truly 
translated,  violence  against  the  children  of  Judah.  For  it 
is  apparent  from  the  next  verses,  (7,  8.)  that  Moses  here 
speaks  of  ofi'ences  against  their  neighbours. 


To  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord.]  Such  ofi'ences  against 
their  neighbours  as  were  also  great  ofi'ences  against  God. 
For  the  Chaldee  understands  these  words  of  frauds  and 
cheats  put  upon  men  by  a  false  oath.  And  there  is  a  good 
warrant  for  this  interpretation  from  Lev.  vi.  2,  3.  where 
Moses  gives  the  same  command :  which  seems  here  to  be 
repeated,  only  because  he  had  sometliing  to  add  unto  it, 
(ver.  8.) 

And  that  person  be  guilty.]  Or  rather,  be  sensible  of  his 
guilt,  (see  Lev.  vi.  4.) 

Ver.  7.  Then  they  shall  confess  the  sin  that  they  have 
dojie.]  Or  rather,  iftliey  shall  confess,  &c.  For  so  the  par- 
ticle vau  sometimes  signifies :  particularly  chap.  xii.  14. 
where  we  (as  well  as  the  LXX.)  translate  it,  if  her  father 
had  spit  in  her  face :  see  what  I  have  noted  upon  Lev. 
vi.4. 

And  he  shall  recompense,  &c.]  Rather,  then  he  shall  re- 
compense the  injury  he  did  to  his  neighbour,  in  the  manner 
here  directed ;  which  hath  been  explained.  Lev.  vi.  5.  (see 
there.) 

Ver.  8.  But  if  a  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the 
trespass  unto.]  By  this  it  is  apparent,  that  if  a  man,  to  whom 
an  injury  had  been  done,  was  dead,  he  that  committed  it 
was  bound  to  make  satisfaction  to  his  heir,  whosoever  he 
was,  by  restoring  the  principal,  and  adding  a  fifth  part  to 
it.  Now  the  Israelites  never  wanting  some  of  their  kin- 
dred to  succeed  to  their  inheritances,  the  Hebrew  doctors 
expound  this  of  the  proselytes  of  righteousness :  who  might 
possibly  die  without  any  heir ;  because  they  had  no  kin- 
dred, but  such  as  w^re  born  after  their  regeneration.  In 
which  case  the  goods  that  had  been  illegally  taken  from 
such  a  proselyte  by  a  Jew,  did  not  become  his  own,  unless 
he  paid  the  price  of  them,  with  such  an  addition  as  is  here 
required,  &c.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent, 
cap.  4.  p.  684,  685.  edit.  Lond.) 

Let  the  trespass  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord.]  By  bring- 
ing to  him  the  principal  and  the  fifth  part. 

Even  unto  the  priest.]  Whom  God  deputed  to  receive  it 
as  his  minister.  And  it  was  (as  the  Jews  rightly  expound 
it)  equally  distributed  among  all  the  priests,  who  were  then 
waiting  in  their  course.  Which  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
law  in  Levit.  vi.  and  the  reason,  it  is  likely,  why  that  law 
is  here  repeated. 

Besides  tlie  ram  of  the  atonement,  &c.]  Mentioned  Levit. 
vi.  6,  7.  where  see  what  I  have  noted. 

Ver.  9.  And  every  offering  of  all  tlie  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel.]  Upon  the  occasion  of  tlie  foregoing 
laws  concerning  a  recompence  to  be  made  to  the  priest, 
where  a  man  that  had  been  wronged  was  dead,  and  no 
heir  to  him  could  be  found,  he  explains  some  other  laws 
wherein  the  priests  were  concerned  :  who  were  to  have  all 
the  Jieave-offerings,  as  the  word  trumoth  (here  used)  signi- 
fies, (chap,  xviii.  8.) 

Which  they  bring  unto  the  priest.]  To  be  offered  unto 
God. 

Shall  be  his.]  Who  ofi'ers  it.  For  there  being  many  priests 
who  waited  in  their  courses  at  the  tabernacle  ;  all  of  which 
could  not  ofiiciate  at  the  same  time,  but  some  at  one  time, 
some  at  another;  this  law  determines,  that  the  particular 
priest  who  performed  the  oflice  of  sacrificing,  should  have 
to  himself  that  part  of  the  holy  things  which  fell  to  the 
priest's  share  ;  and  it  should  not  be  divided  among  them. 
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all.  Thus  L'Empereur  (upon  Bava  kama,  cap.  9.  sect.  12.) 
expounds  these  words  better  than  any  I  have  met  withal. 

Ver.  10.  And  every  man's  hallowed  thing  shall  be  his.] 
As  the  former  verse  speaks  of  the  holy  things  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  general,  so  this,  of  what  any  particular 
person  offered :  which  still  with  greater  reason  was  to  be- 
long to  the  priest  that  offered  it.  For  "  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire :"  and  therefore  he  that  did  the  work  of 
sacrificing,  had  the  reward  of  it.  R.  Solomon  applying  this 
to  tithes  hath  a  glnss  upon  these  words,  which,  though  not 
pertinent,  is  very  remarkable :  "  He  that  doth  not  duly  pay 
his  tithe,  in  the  end  his  land  shall  yield  him  but  a  tithe  of 
what  it  was  wont  to  yield."  And  so  R.  Bechai  upon  Deut. 
xiv.  expounds  these  words,  when  a  man  divideth  not  as  he 
ought,  he  shall  have  nothing  but  the  holy  things  ;  that  is, 
the  tithe  of  what  he  used  to  have,  according  to  Isa.  v.  10. 

Whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be  his.] 
These  words  are  only  a  fuller  explication  of  this  law  (as 
the  same  L'Empereur  observes),  that  the  rest  of  the  priests 
might  not  take  away  those  holy  things  from  him  that 
oflfered  them,  under  pretence  that  they  belonged  to  the 
whole  sacerdotal  order.  For  though  they  were  delivered 
unto  him,  yet  it  was,  they  might  say,  that  they  should  be 
divided  among  the  whole  classes  then  in  attendance.  So 
some  things  were,  (ver.  2.)  and  therefore  this  law  is  added  to 
prevent  their  extending  what  was  done  in  some  casesunto  all. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  smjing.]  There 
is  so  little  connexion  between  this  and  the  foregoing  laws, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  reason  why  it  is  here  placed. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  Moses  having  spoken  concerning 
frauds,  from  the  suspicion  of  which  men  were  to  purge 
themselves,  by  an  oath,  (ver.  6.)  he  here  takes  occasion  to 
mention  the  greatest  case  that  could  happen  of  this  nature : 
which  was,  when  a  woman  was  suspected  of  adultery ; 
concerning  which  God  gave  him  the  following  order. 
■  Ver.  12.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.  If  any  man's  wife  go  aside.]  Being  private,  for  some 
time,  with  another  man  ;  whose  company  her  hiisband  had 
charged  her  not  to  keep  alone ;  and  therefore  is  suspected 
by  him  to  be  an  adulteress. 

For  it  is  certain,  that,  by  a  wife  that  goeth  aside  (whom 
the  Hebrews  from  hence  call  Sota),  is  not  meant  one  that 
hath  certainly  committed  ad  ultery ;  but  is,  with  some  reason, 
suspected  of  that  crime.  And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  among  the 
Jews,  "  The  bitter  waters  never  are  used  but  in  a  dubious 
case." 

And  commit  a  trespass  against  him.]  And  thereby  hath 
Very  much  offended  him. 

Ver.  13.  A7id  a  man  lie  with  her  carnally.]  As  her  hus- 
band hath  cause  to  suspect ;  he  having  (as  I  said  before) 
admonished  her  not  to  be  with  such  a  man  in  private  :  that 
is,  to  give  him  no  cause  of  jealousy.  So  Abarbinel  rightly 
expounds  a  man's  lying  with  her  carnally,  of  her  husband's 
opinion  and  suspicion  :  and  the  next  verse  justifies  this 
exposition. 

And  if  it  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband.]  There  being 
no  clear  eviderce,  but  only  conjectures,  that  she  is  actually 
defded. 

And  be  kept  close.]  The  matter  having  been  carried  very 
secretly :  or,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  but  she  was  shut  up 
close  with  him. 
•  And  she  be  defiled.]  In  her  husband's  opinion. 


And  there  be  no  ivitness  against  her.]  For  if  there  had; 
she  must  have  been  put  to  death,  (Levit.  xx.  10.) 

Neither  she  be  taken  with  the  manner.]  She  not  being  ap» 
prehended  in  the  very  act. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him.]  He 
be  possessed  with  a  strong  conceit,  of  which  he  cannot  rid 
himself,  that  she  hath  been  unfaithful  to  him.  For  so  a 
spirit  of  slumber  (and  the  like)  is  used  in  Scripture,  for 
such  a  sluggish  temper,  as  a  man  cannot  shake  off. 

And  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  defiled.]  Whether 
it  be  really  so. 

And  he  be  jealous,  and  she  be  not  defiled.]  Or  whether  it  be 
only  his  suspicion. 

Ver.  15.  Then  shall  the  man  bring  his  wife  unto  the  jmest.] 
To  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  they  lived  (saith  the 
Mischna,  cap.  1.  sect.  3.  of  Sota),  together  with  his  wit- 
nesses, both  of  the  premonition  he  had  given  her,  and  of 
the  privacy  she  had  had  Avith  another  man  after  his  premo- 
nition, so  long  that  there  might  be  time  enough  for  him  to 
defile  her  :  otherwise  this  action  did  not  lie  against  her,  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  13.)  But 
having  these  witnesses  ready,  he  was  to  speak  to  the  priest 
when  he  brought  his  wife  before  him,  after  this  manner; 
"  Having  a  jealousy  of  this  my  wife,  I  admonished  her  not  to 
keep  company  with  such  an  one  ;  with  whom  she  afterward 
was  in  secret;  and  these  are  the  witnesses  of  it.  She  saith 
she  is  innocent,  but  I  desire  the  water  may  be  given  her, 
that  the  truth  may  be  tried."  See  Selden,  in  the  place  be- 
forenamed,  (cap.  15.)  and  Wagenseil  upon  Sota,  (cap.  1. 
sect.  3.  not.  2.) 

And  he  shall  bring  her  oblation  for  her.]  That  is,  the  hus- 
band shall  bring  her  oblation  (not  the  priest,  as  some  under- 
stand the  words  of  the  Mischna  about  this  matter) :  which 
Chaskuni  fancies  was  offered,  as  his  oblation,  not  the  wo- 
man's ;  to  expiate  his  fault  in  not  reproving  her  sufficiently, 
when  he  first  observed  her  immodest  behaviour :  for  it  could 
not  be  a  sacrifice  for  her  expiation  (saith  he),  because  the 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination.  But  this  is 
against  the  very  words  of  Moses  in  this  place  ;  which  say; 
he  shall  bring  her  oblation /or  her.  And  so  Abarbinel  ex- 
pounds it,  "  the  Scripture  intimates  that  this  sacrifice  was 
brought  by  the  husband  for  the  sake  of  his  wife ;  for  he  had 
done  nothing  that  needed  a  sacrifice."  Nor  is  Chaskuni's 
reason  of  any  moment ;  for  there  is  nothing  said  to  make 
us  look  upon  this  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  but  the  true 
intention  of  it  was  (as  Wagenseil  well  observes,  Annot.  in 
Mischna  Sota,  cap.  2.  p.  349.)  to  supplicate  the  Divine 
Majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  clear  the  woman's 
in  locence  if  she  were  causelessly  suspected ;  or  otherwise 
discover  and  punish  her  guilt. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  if  the  process  was  began  in  some 
court  below  (as  the  Jews  aflirm),  the  cause  was  removed 
to  Jerusalem  (where  only  they  could  sacrifice  when  the  ark 
of  God's  presence  was  settled  there),  and  brought  before 
the  great  Sanhedrin :  who,  putting  her  husband  out  of  the 
court  (as  they  say  in  the  next  section  of  the  forenamed 
Mischna),  and  liaving  the  woman  alone  by  herself,  endea- 
voured first  by  striking  a  terror  into  her,  and  then  by  giving 
her  good  words,  to  persuade  her  to  tell  the  truth :  saying, 
"  Dear  daughter,  perhaps  thou  wast  overtaken  by  drinking 
too  much  wine,  or  wast  in  a  frolic  humour,  or  carried  away 
by  the  heat  of  youth,  or  by  the  example  of  evil  neighbours  :• 
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come,  confess  the  truth,  for  Uie  sake  of  His  great  name, 
which  is  described  in  the  most  sacred  ceremony;  and  do 
not  let  it  be  blotted  out  (ver,  2;}.)  with  the  bitter  water." 
If,  after  this,  she  confessed  the  fact,  saying,  I  am  defiled; 
then  she  was  to  tear  the  instrument  of  her  dowry  in  pieces, 
and  go  wliithcr  she  pleased.  For  such  an  adulteress  was 
not  put  to  death,  but  only  lost  her  dowry,  without  any  other 
punishment.  If  she  said,  lampure;  then  she  was  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  they  did  as  follows.  So 
the  Mischna,  (cap.  1.  sect.  5.)  and  sec  Wagenseil's  anno- 
tations on  Sota.  And  now  that  they  have  not  this  way  of 
trial  among  tiiem,  if  a  man's  wife  give  him  suspicion,  by 
keeping  a  man's  company  in  secret,  which  he  forbade  her, 
he  may  not  use  her  any  more  as  his  wife,  and  she  loses  her 
dowry ;  as  Buxtorfius  observes,  in  his  book  de  Sponsal.  et 
Divort.  par.  i.  sect.  92. 

The  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  bar  ley-meal. ]  The  common 
offering  of  this  sort  was  of  fine  wheat-flour ;  only  this,  and 
the  sheaf,  or  handful,  mentioned  Lev.  xxiii.  10.  were  of 
barley.  But  that  was  of  fine  flour  sifted  from  the  bran ; 
this  of  coarse  flour,  that  had  nothing  taken  out  of  it,  as  the 
Mischna  saith  in  Sota,  (cap.  2.)  Where  the  reason  given 
for  this  barley-offering  is,  because  she  was  supposed  to 
have  committed  the  act  of  a  beast  (which  is  not  confined 
to  one),  therefore  she  was  to  sacrifice  the  food  of  a  beast ; 
for  so  barley  was  in  J  udea.  Many  such  pretty,  rather  than 
solid  reasons,  are  collected  out  of  their  authors  by  Simeon 
de  Muis  in  his  Varia  Sacra  upon  this  place.  The  simplest 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  a  viler  sort  of  sacrifice  was  most 
suitable  to  her  vile  condition  ;  for  which  reason  also  there 
jvas  no  oil  nor  frankincense  permitted  to  be  ofl'cred  with  it; 
as  it  here  follows. 

He  shall  pour  no  oil  upon  it,  nor  put  frankincense  thereon.] 
This  sacrifice  was  different  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  (see 
Lev.  ii.  15.)  For  though  that  mentioned  Lev.  v.  11.  was  to 
have  no  oil  nor  frankincense  with  it,  yet  it  was  of  fine  flour, 
and  not  barley.  And  though  the  sheaf  mentioned  Lev. 
xxiii.  10.  was  of  barley,  yet  it  was  sifted,  and,  besides,  oil 
and  frankincense  were  used  with  it;  which  are  here  forbid- 
den. The  reasons  of  which  are  given  by  the  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  fancies :  and  some  of  them  are  inge- 
nious enough ;  as,  that  a  good  name  being  compared  to  oil, 
(Eccles.  vii.  1.)  it  is  here  omitted,  because  the  woman  had 
lost  her  reputation.  Maimonides  is  a  little  more  judicious ; 
for  looking  upon  oil  and  frankincense  as  added  unto  sacri- 
fices for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  them,  he  thinks  God 
would  have  this  splendour  (as  his  word  is)  to  be  wanting  to 
such  a  woman's  sacrifice,  because  of  the  baseness  of  her 
behaviour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it;  as  if  she  had  been 
told  (to  stir  her  up  to  repentance),  "  because  of  the  fillhi- 
ness  of  thy  actions,  thy  oblation  is  more  imperfect  than 
others,"  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  46)  But  none,  I 
tliink,  hath  given  a  better  account  of  this  than  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  (Orat.  V.  adv.  Judeeos),  because  the  woman  was  loaded 
with  sorrow,  and  heavy  accusations,  and  evil  suspicious, 
ifUfitno  rjjv  avfi^opav  rij?  oiKcfac  Suafac  to  (r)(i)fia,  the  form  of 
the  sacrifice  imitated  the  domestic  calamity :  for  every  one 
knows  (hat  oil  and  frankincense  were  signs  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  and  therefore  not  used  upon  so  sad  an  occasion  as 
this  was. 

For  it  is  an  offering  of  jealousy.]  These  and  the  following 
words  give  the  reason  why  oil  and  frankincense  were  to  be 


omitted;  because  it  was  an  offering  for  one  suspected  of 
adultery.  And,  in  such  cases,  God  had  before  ordained 
there  should  be  no  oil  nor  frankincense  used,  (Lev.  v.  11.) 
delicacies  being  improper  in  offerings  for  sin. 

An  offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remeni' 
brance.]  For  she  appeared  before  God  as  a  sinner  ;  and  if 
she  were  not  guilty,  yet  she  was  loaded  with  an  accusa- 
tion, and  a  just  suspicion  of  guilt ;  to  which,  if  she  had 
given  any  occasion,  this  sacrifice  reminded  her  of  it,  and 
awakened  her  conscience  to  reflect  upon  it. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  priest.]  It  is  the  opinion  of  P.  Cunaeus, 
(lib.  i.  de  Rep.  Hebr.  cap.  12.)  that  the  priest  here  men- 
tioned was  to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Sanhcdrin ;  to  whom 
the  judgment  of  the  matter  belonged.  But  another  very 
learned  person  thinks,  with  more  reason,  the  priest,  whose 
lot  it  was  to  attend  at  that  time  in  his  course,  is  here  meant. 
(See  Mischna,  cap.  1.  Sotae,  sect.  5.  annot.  8.  Wagenseil.) 

Sliall  bring  her  near.]  Rather  bring  it  (that  is,  her  offer- 
ing) near  to  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

And  set  her.]  Rather  set  the  offering ;  for  she  is  ordered  to 
be  set  before  the  Lord  afterward,  (ver.  18.) 

Before  the  Lord.]  At  the  altar,  which  was  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  (See  Lev.  i.  3.)  At  the  east  gate  of  the 
temple,  saith  the  Mischna,  which  was  called  the  gate  ofNi- 
canor;  for  there  women  also  after  child-bed  were  purified, 
and  the  lepers  cleansed. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water.]  From  the 
laver :  for  no  water  was  holy,  but  that  which  was  made  so 
by  the  laver ;  as  the  Jews  say  in  Jalkut.  Therefore  On- 
kelos,  instead  of  lioly  water,  hath  water  from  the  laver. 

In  an  earthen  vessel.]  Which  had  never  been  employed 
to  any  other  use  (as  the  Mischna  saith),  and  contained 
about  a  pint  of  our  measure.  This  I  take  to  have  been 
appointed,  as  a  further  expression  of  the  vileness  of  her 
condition ;  for  the  reasons  which  the  Jewish  doctors  give 
of  it  are  not  to  be  regarded.  The  best  that  I  have  ob- 
served is,  to  declare  that  she  should  be  broken  in  pieces, 
like  that  earthen  vessel,  if  she  was  guilty  of  that  which  she 
denied. 

And  of  the  dust.]  Another  token  of  her  vileness;  this 
being  the  serpent's  food. 

That  is  in  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle,  &c.]  To  make  her 
afraid  of  the  judgment  of  God.  For  if  there  were  no  dust 
in  the  tabernacle,  they  were  to  fetch  it  from  some  other 
place,  (as  Maimonides  relates  tlieir  practice,  Hilcoth  Sota, 
cap.  4.)  and  lay  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle;  and 
then  take  it  and  put  it  into  the  water. 

And  put  it  into  the  water.]  Sprinkle  a  little  of  it  upon  the 
water  (that  it  might  be  more  easily  drunk),  but  so  much, 
that  it  might  be  plainly  seen.  For  there  were  three  things, 
the  Jews  say,  of  which  a  less  quantity  was  not  admitted 
than  might  be  secn,viz.  this  dust,  and  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer,  (chap.  xix.  17.)  and  the  spittle  in  the  face  of  him 
that  would  not  marry  his  brother's  wife,  (Deut.  xxv.  9.) 
But  if  the  priest  put  the  dust  into  the  vessel  first,  and  tlien 
poured  the  water  upon  it,  he  did  not  do  amiss ;  as  the  Jews 
say  in  the  ancient  book  Siphri.  (See  Wagenseil  upon 
Mischna  Sotae,  cap.  2.  sect.  2.  annot.  11,  12.) 

It  hath  been  observed  by  some,  (hat  such  ways  of  trial 
were  in  use  among  the  gentiles ;  which  if  they  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  Moses's  days,  it  would 
make  it  probable,  that  this  was  ordered  by  God,  to  divert 
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the  Jews  from  follo^ving  tiie  superstitions  of  other  nations 
to  mixke  this  discovery,  and  bring  tliem  to  appear  before 
him  at  his  tabernacle,  and  there  use  such  rites  as  were  of 
his  appointment:  (see  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib.  iii. 
Dissert,  i.  cap.  2.  p.  539,  &c.) 

Ver.  18.  And  the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  the 
Lord.]  At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ; 
where  a  great  many  women,  who  were  called  together  on 
purpose,  stood  about  her ;  "  that  they  might  be  taught  not 
to  do  after  her  lewdness,"  (as  the  prophet  Ezekicl  speaks, 
chap,  xxiii.48.)  As  many  others  also  as  would  might  be 
present;  except  only  her  maids  and  domestic  servants;  who 
were  put  out,  lest  they  should  disturb  her  mind  too  much; 
as  .Mr.  Selden  interprets  the  words  of  the  Mischna,  about 
this  matter,  (lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  15.)  Which  another 
very  learned  man  (J.  Wagenseil)  interprets  the  quite  con- 
trary way,  "  lest  her  mind  should  place  any  hope  in  them," 
(cap.  1.  sect.  6.  annot.  8.  on  Sota.) 

And  uncover  the  woman's  head.]  He  was  to  strip  her  of 
all  her  head  attire  (as  the  manner  was,  if  we  may  believe 
Philo,  in  all  judicial  proceedings),  to  loose  her  hair,  and 
tear  her  garments  down  to  her  breast;  which  he  bound 
about  her  (as  the  Jews  say)  with  an  Egyptian  cord.  And 
if  she  had  any  gold  or  jewels,  or  other  ornaments  about  her, 
they  were  all  taken  from  her ;  and  she  was  clothed  with  a 
black  garment.  All  which  were  plain  tokens  of  her  la- 
mentable condition. 

And  put  tlie  offering  of  memorial  iti  her  hands.]  After  he 
had  put  it  into  a  frying-pan,  under  which  he  held  his  own 
hand,  (Lev.  ii.  7.)  and  at  the  same  time  held  in  his  other 
band  the  bitter  water ;  which  he  shewed  her. 

Which  is  the  jealousy-offering.]  Offered  purely  upon  the 
account  of  her  husband's  jealousy ;  as  he  told  her. 

And  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand  the  hitter  water.]  So 
called,  because  they  put  wormwood,  or  some  such  thing 
into  it,  to  give  it  a  bitter  taste ;  as  Maimonides  and  the 
ancient  rabbins  fancy.  But  the  later  doctors  say,  nothing 
was  mixed  with  this  water  but  diist ;  and  yet  it  became 
bitter  in  the  mouth.  So  Nachman  and  others.  But  the  most 
probable  account  of  all  others  is,  that  this  water  was 
called  hitter,  from  its  direful  effects  upon  the  body  of  the 
woman,  if  she  was  guilty.  To  which  exposition  Jacob 
Abendana  inclines :  (see  Wagenseil  upon  the  Mischna  Sota, 
cap.  3.  sect.  5.  annot.  1.) 

Which  causeth  the  curse.]  Or  rather,  which  was  given  her 
with  curses,  and  dreadful  imprecations:  blotted  out  with 
the  bitter  water,  (ver.  21.  23.)  as  R.  Bechai  expounds  it. 

Ver.  19.  Afid  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an  oath.] 
Adjure  her  to  tell  truth,  in  the  manner  following. 

And  say  unto  the  woman.  If  no  man  hath  lain  with  thee, 
&c.]  If  thou  art  innocent  of  that  whereof  thou  art  suspected . 

Be  thou  free  from  the  hitter  water,  &c.]  It  shall  have  no 
ill  effect  upon  thee. 

Ver.  20.  But  if  thou  hast  gone  aside,  Sac]  Art  guilty  of 
adultery. 

Ver.  21.  Tlien  the  priest  sliall  charge  the  woman  with  an 
oath  of  cursing.]  This  is  no  new  adjuration;  but  only  an- 
other part  of  that  which  began  ver.  19.  and  is  continued  in 
this  and  the  foregoing.  So  that  these  three  verses  contain 
the  entire  form  of  adjuration ;  whicli  the  priest  was  to  pro- 
nounce in  a  language  which  the  woman  understood,  as  the 
Jewish  doctors  observe ;  otherwise,  how  could  the  woman 
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answer  Amen  1  as  R.  Ismael  saith  in  Siphri ;  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  1  Corinth,  xiv.  16.  An^ 
the  priest  was  to  signify  to  her,  that  this  proceeding  was 
merely  to  satisfy  her  husband's  jealousy,  by  discovering 
the  truth.  Thus  this  whole  matter  is  related,  by  the  author 
of  Ez.  Hechajim  (an  incomparable  MS.  as  Wagenseil  calls 
it,  who  liath  it  in  his  possession):  "  The  priest  pronounces 
this  curse  in  a  language  which  she  understands ;  and  sig- 
nifies to  her  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  these  things  are  done 
purely  because  her  husband  is  jealous  of  her,  she  having 
been  secretly  with  one  whose  company  he  forbade  her  to 
keep :  and  then  saith  in  a  tongue  familiar  to  her,  Jfno  other, 
man  hath  lain  with  thee  but  thy  htisband,  Sfc.  be  thou  free 
from  these  bitter  waters,  Sfc.  but  if  thou  hast  been  false  to  him, 
3fc.  the  Lord  make  thee  a  curse,  i^c.  Unto  which  the  woman 
was  to  answer.  Amen,  Amen."  By  which  words  she  not  only 
consented  to  what  the  priest  said,  but  made  the  same  im- 
precation upon  herself. 

The  Lord  make  thee  a  curse.]  So  that  when  men  would 
imprecate  any  evil  to  another,  they  should  say.  Let 
that  befal  thee  which  befel  such  a  woman :  as  Rasi  ex- 
pounds it. 

And  an  oath  among  thy  people.]  A  form  of  execration,  as 
the  aforesaid  MS.  expounds  it:  or,  as  Rasi  will  have  it, 
when  men  called  God  to  witness,  they  should  say.  If  I  swear 
falsely,  let  God  punish  me  as  he  did  such  a  woman.  These 
execrations  were  tacitly  supposed  in  the  oaths  among  the 
pagans,  as  our  great  Selden  shews  at  large,  lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  11.  p.  461,  &c.  where  he  observes,  out  of 
Porphyry,  that  the  ancient  Indians  had  their  A/juvijv  Stk-off- 
Ttiplov,  lake  of  probation,  or  trial :  and  in  his  Marmora 
Arundeliana,  (p.  28.)  there  is  this  form  of  imprecation  in 
the  league  between  the  city  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  Eiiop- 
KovvTi  juol  iv  £11).  'EniopKOVvTi  Sf,  i^wXtM  Kot  avT<^  Koi  yivti  Ti^ 
sK  cfiov.  Let  it  be  well  with  me,  if  I  swear  truly ;  but  if 
falsely,  let  destruction  be  both  to  myself  and  to  my  posterity. 
And  at  this  day  there  is  a  custom  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
to  determine  dubious  cases,  by  giving  a  lump  of  rice  im- 
pregnated (as  my  author  speaks)  with  curses  to  a  man  to 
eat.  Which  if  he  can  swallow  without  vomiting,  he  carries 
the  cause ;  and  his  friends  carry  him  home  in  great  tri- 
umph, &c.  So  Jodocus  Schoutcnius  (who  was  director 
of  the  East- India  Company  there,  1G36). 

When  the  Lord  doth  make  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy  belly 
to  swell.]  When  they  see  the  dreadful  effect  of  this  water, 
in  the  rotting  of  thy  thigh,  after  thy  belly  is  swelled.  For 
the  swelling  of  the  belly,  it  appears  by  the  next  verse,  pre- 
ceded the  rotting  of  the  thigh. 

Such  imprecations  were  in  use  in  Homer's  time  it  ap^ 
pears  by  Agamemnon's  prayer;  wherein  he  calls  Jupiter, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  gods,  to  bear  witness  of  his  since- 
rity ;  wishing  them  to  send  a  multitude  of  pains  and  griefs 
upon  him  if  he  forswore  himself:  (Iliad,  xix.  ver.  264, 
205.) 

ifiol  ^toi  dXyta  SoTev 
IloXXa  /uoX',  Haaa  Sidovvtv  5r«v  a<p'  aXfrijrat  6fM6a<Tac. 

Ver.  22.  And  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse.]  Or,  For 
this  water,  &c. 

Shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  &c.]  If  thou  art  guilty,  it  shall 
produce  the  following  effects. 

2'o  make  thy  belly  to  swell.]  By  the  belly  the  Jews  under- 
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stand  the  womb,  and  the  bowels,  which  swelled  till  they 
burst. 

■  And  thy  thigh  to  rot.]  By  her  thigh  is  meant  the  secret 
jparts  of  her  body,  as  Chaskuni  observes  on  this  place.  And 
both  Bochartus  and  Heinsius  have  given  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense :  the  former  in  his 
Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  and  the  latter  in  Aristarch. 
Sac.  cap.  1.  And  thus  we  read,  in  the  passion  of  SS.  Per- 
^etuana  et  Faelic.  that  when  Perpetuana  was  thrown  to  the 
beasts,  and  lay  on  the  ground,  she  drew  back  her  coat, 
which  was  toru  from  her  side,  ad  velamentum  femoris,  to 
cover  her  thigh  from  being  seen;  pudoris  magis  memor 
ifumn  doloris,  having  a  greater  sense  of  modesty  than  of 
pain,  (p.  32.  edit.  Oxon.) 

The  Mischna  here  observes,  not  impertinently,  toilh 
what  measure  men  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  them 
again:  for  in  the  very  part  that  oflfended,  she  suffered 
for  her  crime.  I  noted  before  (ver.  17.)  that  there  were 
such  ways  of  trial  anciently  among  the  gentiles ;  but  I  am 
apt  to  think  they  were  all  later  than  the  times  of  Moses, 
who  did  not  ordain  these  rites  to  keep  the  Jews  from  fol- 
lowing their  customs,  but  they  rather  imitated  what  was 
practised  among  the  Jews.  Particularly  Bochartus  ob- 
serves, out  of  Philostratus,  there  were  waters  in  Cappa- 
docia,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  which  were  very  sweet  and  plea- 
sant to  those  who  were  innocent  and  swore  truly,  but  quite 
contrary  to  those  who  were  perjured ;  whose  eyes,  hands, 
&td  ■  feet  were  presently  seized  and  infected  with  blotches 
arid  filthy  ulcers,  vdipoig  koX  <j>^6atg,  which  is  the  very  dis- 
ease here  mentioned,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  saith 
the  woman's  belly  swelled  by  the  dropsy,  till  at  last  it 
burst.  And  Philostratus  adds,  that  tlie  whole  body  of  such 
people  grew  consumptive ;  nor  could  they  stir  from  those 
waters,  but  there  they  lay  deploring  their  misery.  (See  Bo- 
chart,  lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  28.  p.  589,  590.)  Which  agrees 
80  perfectly  with  what  the  Jews  say  of  this  bitter  wafer, 
that  it  is  most  likely  this  story  of  the  Cappadocian  water 
Was  derived  from  thence.  For  they  say,  not  only  the  belly 
of  the  woman  swelled,  and  her  thigh  rotted,  but  every  mem- 
ber of  her  body  felt  the  effects  of  this  deadly  poison,  which 
Spread  to  the  very  hairs  of  her  head ;  as  they  tell  us  in 
Rabboth,  quoted  by  Wagenseil  upon  the  Mischna,  which 
saiththe  same,(cap.l.  Sotae,  sect.7.)  And  therefore  Hue- 
tius  justly  thinks  the  fable  of  the  Stygian  Lake,  and  seve- 
ral other  rites  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  secret  crimes,  were 
invented  by  the  Greeks  from  this  example,  (Demonst. 
Evan,  propos.  iv.  cap.  11.  n.2.)  Many  authors  have  col- 
lected several  sorts  of  trials  of  this  kind ;  and  lately  Guil. 
SaldcnuS,  in  his  OtiaTlieologica,  Exercit.  v.  n.  24,  25.  But, 
above  all,  see  Huetius's  Quaesliones  Alnetanae,  (lib.  ii. 
<;ap.  12.  n.  22.)  where  he  gives  a  large  account  how  far  this 
rite  of  trying  women's  chastity  by  drinking  this  water  was 
spread  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

And  the  woman  shall  say.  Amen,  Amen.l  The  word  Amen 
is  doubled,  to  express  her  full  consent,  and  her  earnest 
desire  that  God  would  deal  with  her  according  to  her  de- 
serving. The  Mischna  will  have  the  first  Amen  refer  to 
those  words,  TJte  Lord  make  thee  a  curse;  and  the  second  to 
the  next  words.  And  an  oath  among  thy  people :  so  that  she 
prayed  Gx)d  both  might  come  upon  her,  if  she  were  guilty. 
AVe  may  as  well  say,  that  one  of  these  Amens  relates  to  the 
first  part  of  the  adjuration,  (v«r.  19.)  and  the  other  to  the 


second  part,  (ver.  21.)  Or,  as  Abarbinel  doth,  that  there 
being  a  double  curse,  one  that  her  belly  should  swell,  and 
another  that  her  thigh  should  rot,  she  said  a  double  Amen  ; 
praying  both  might  befal  her,  if  she  were  guilty.  And,  as 
the  Talmudists  understand  it,  they  were  an  imprecation 
upon  herself.  For  so  they  say  in  Schevnot;  Whosoever 
saith  Amen  to  an  oath  (or  curse)  seems  to  pronounce  the 
oath,  or  curse,  with  his  own  mouth.  See  Wagenseil  upon' 
Mischna  Sotae,  (cap.  2.  sect.  5.  annot.  3.)  where  he  produces 
a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  Scripture  itself,  in  confutation 
of  the  opinion  of  our  learned  Fuller,  who,  in  his  Miscella- 
nies, atlirms,  that  Amen  is  only  an  asseveration,  but  never  a 
form  of  swearing. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  priest  shall  write  tJiese  cursesj;  Several 
opinions  are  related  in  the  Mischna,  concerning  the  words 
that  were  to  be  written;  which  some  would  have  to  begin 
at  ver.  19.  If  no  man  have  lain  with  thee,  &c.  and  to  con- 
tinue to  this  verse.  But  others  think  they  began  at  those 
words,  ver.  21 .  The  Lord  make  tliee  a  curse  and  an  oath,  &c. 
and  that  the  last  words  were  omitted,  the  woman  shall  say. 
Amen,  Amen.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  true,  neitlier 
the  Gemara  nor  Maimonides  have  determined. 

In  a  book-l  Every  scroll  of  parchment,  wherein  any  thing 
was  written,  the  Jews  call  sepher,  a  book :  in  which,  it  hath 
been  commonly  said,  the  name  of  the  woman  was  written, 
together  with  the  curse ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  in  the 
Scripture  or  in  antiquity  to  countenance  this. 

And  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water.]  Or  ra- 
ther, into  the  bitter  water,-  that  is,  he  was  to  scrape  out 
the  words  he  had  written  into  the  water,  and  so  make  the 
woman  drink  it:  or,  as  the  Jews  explain  it,  wash  the  words 
he  had  written  with  the  bitter  water  till  they  were  quite 
blotted  out :  see_Wagenseil  in  Mischna  Sotse,  cap.  3.  sect.- 
3.  Who  observes  a  great  many  curiosities  which  the  Jews 
have  about  the  parchment  and  the  ink,  upon  and  with 
which  these  curses  were  written ;  and  that  they  were  not 
valid,  if  they  were  written  by  a  layman ;  or  by  a  priest  that 
Avas  not  of  age  ;  or  if  they  were  written  before  she  was  ad- 
jured; or  if  he  blotted  out  one  word  before  the  rest  were 
written,  &c.  (See  there,  cap.  2.  sect.  4.)  Hettinger  forgot 
himself  when  he  said,  the  scroll  itself  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  (Thesaur.  Philolog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  for  no  such  thing 
appears. 

Ver.  24.  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink,  &c.]  viz. 
After  he  had  offered  the  jealousy-offering  upon  the  altar, 
(ver.  26.)  And  if  she  refused  to  drink  the  water,  into  which 
the  curses  were  scraped,  they  forced  her  to  it,  with  this  pre- 
ceding admonition ;  My  daughter,  if  thou  art  confident  of 
thine  innocence,  do  not  fear  to  drink  this  ivater  ;  which  will 
do  thee  no  more  hurt  than  dry  poison  laid  upon  the  flesh  of 
a  living  creature,  &c.  If  hereupon  she  confessed  that  she 
had  been  polluted,  the  water  was  straightway  poured  out ; 
because  tliere  was  no  holiness  in  it,  as  Maimonides  saith. 
For  it  is  called  holy,  ver.  17.  not  because  it  was  sanctified 
to  this  use,  but  only  because  it  was  taken  out  of  the  laver, 
which  was  a  holy  vessel:  see  Selden,  lib.  iii.  tJxor.  Heb. 
cap.  15.  who  observes  also,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that 
if  alter  a  man  had  brought  his  wife  to  this  trial,  he  chanced 
to  die  before  this  adjuration,  she  was  freed  from  taking  the 
potion,  but  lost  her  dowry. 

And  the  water  that  causelh  the  cttrse.]  Or,  that  is  loaded 
.with  curses,  which  have  been  scraped  into  it. 
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;  Shall  enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter.]  Produce  those 
direful  effects  beforementioned,  if  she  be  guilty. 

Ver.  25.  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  jealousy-offering 
out  of  the  woman's  hand.]  Into  which  he  had  put  it,  before 
he  adjured  her,  (ver.  18.) 

<-  A/id  shall  wave  the  offering  before  the  Lord.]  How  this 
waving  was  performed  hath  been  shewn  before,  upon  Levi- 
ticus. Rasi  here  expresses  it  in  four  words,  he  moved  the 
oblation  to  and  fro,  up  and  down.  Something  like  to  which 
Pythagoras  seems  to  intimate  in  that  Symbol  of  his,  Ilpo- 
ataivH  TTfot^cpo/isvoc,  worship,  turning  round.  "Which  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  to  Numa;  in  whose  life,  he  says  a  great 
many  observable  things,  concerning  turning  round  in  their 
sacred  offices :  which  was  a  rite  in  use  among  the  gentiles ; 
who,  when  they  saluted  their  gods,  standing  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  turned  about  tlieir  bodies  to  the  right 
hand:  as  Christoph.  Arnoldus  observes  out  of  Suetonius 
and  others,  in  his  appendix  to  Wagenseil's  einnotations 
upon  Sota,  p.  1186. 

And  offer  it  upon  the  altar.]  At  the  south  comer  of  it. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  priest  shall  take  a  handful  of  the  offer- 
ing, even  the  memorial  thereof]  See  upon  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  ver.  2. 

And  burn  it  upon  the  altar.]  The  rest  of  it  the  priests 
were  to  eat,  unless  her  husband  himself  was  a  priest;  in 
>yhich  case,  it  was  all  thrown  among  the  ashes.  See  Sel- 
den  in  the  place  abovenamed:  where  he  also  observes, 
that  if  she  confessed  the  fact,  or  her  husband  would  not 
have  her  drink,  or  either  of  them  died  before  she  drank,  or 
a  witness  of  the  adultery  appeared  (which  made  the  waters 
useless),  the  whole  sacrifice  was  burnt,  and  not  only  a  me- 
morial thereof.  All  which  is  in  the  Mischna,  sect.  3, 4. 

And  afterward  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  of  the  wa- 
ter.] The  sacrifice  therefore  was  first  offered  ;  though  the 
Mischna  says,  that  if  the  priest  gave  her  the  water  to  drink 
first,  and  then  presented  the  offering,  he  did  not  do  amiss. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water.] 
By  this  it  appears  he  might  force  her  to  drink,  if  she  would 
not  do  it  by  persuasion. 

Then  it  sliall  come  to  pass,  tliat  if  she  be  defiled,  and 
have  done  trespass  against  her  husband,  tliat  the  water  that 
causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter.  Sec] 
These  effects  here  mentioned  presently  followed :  for  she 
grew  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  ready  to  start  out  of  her  head, 
&c.  so  that  they  cried  out.  Carry  her  forth,  carry  her  forth, 
lest  she  defile  tlie  court  of  the  temple,  by  dying  there,  as  the 
Mischna  saith,  cap.  3.  sect.  4.  The  adulterer  also,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Jews,  died  the  same  day  and  hour :  nay, 
his  belly  swelled,  as  hers  did ;  and  his  secret  parts  rotted, 
as  the  author  of  £z.  Hechajim  saith,  in  Wagenseil  upon 
Sota,  (cap.  5.  sect.  1.)  where  he  adds,  that  all  this  came 
to  pass,  in  case  her  husband  had  never  offended  in  the 
same  kind :  for  if  he  had  at  any  time  defiled  the  marriage- 
bed,  then  this  water  had  not  these  effects  upon  his  wife, 
though  she  had  been  faulty.  Which  the  Gemara  also  af- 
firms. 

Ver.  28.  And  if  the  woman  be  not  defiled,  Irut  be  clean, 
then  she  shall  be  free.]  Receive  no  harm  at  all  by  drink- 
ing the  water. 

And  shall  conceive  seed.]  If  she  was  barren  before,  she 
became  fruitful  after  this  trial,  and  also  bare  a  man-child 
(if  we  may  believe  the  Jews),  and  had  easy  labour.    Her 


beauty  also  increased,  her  health  was  confirmed,  and  if  she 
had  any  disease  it  was  cured.  They  observe  also,  that  if, 
after  siie  was  thus  cleared,  she  kept  company  again  with 
the  same  man  whom  her  husband  suspected,  and  by  his 
renewed  admonition  had  required  her  not  to  be  in  private 
with  him,  this  potion  was  not  repeated ;  but  she  was  dis- 
missed from  being  his  wife,  without  any  dowry :  but  if  she 
kept  company  with  any  other  person  privately,  after  ad- 
monition to  the  contrary,  this  potion  might  be  repeated,  as 
often  as  she  offended  with  new  lovers.  Thus  that  MS. 
Ez.  Hechajim,  so  highly  commended  by  Wagenseil,  who 
also  adds,  that  in  case  her  husband  put  her  away  after  her 
acquittal,  and  she  married  another  man,  who  had  the  same 
ground  of  jealousy  that  her  former  husband  had,  because 
of  her  familiarity  with  the  same  person  whom  he  had  for- 
bidden her  to  keep  company  withal,  her  new  husband 
might  bring  her  to  a  new  trial  by  this  water :  and  so  might 
as  many  husbands  as  she  should  marry  one  after  another, 
if  she  gave  the  like  occasion  of  jealousy. 

Ver.  29.  This  is  the  law  of  jealousies.]  Whereby  God 
declared  himself  to  be  privy  to  the  most  secret  sins,  and  to 
be  both  the  preserver  of  conjugal  faith  and  chastity,  and 
the  protector  of  innocence  :  and  provided  that  man  and 
wife  should  live  happily  together,  by  keeping  men  from 
cruel  and  furious  proceedings  against  their  wives,  when 
they  entertained  a  jealousy  of  them  (willing  them  to  com- 
mend the  case,  to  God),  and  by  continuing  wives  in  their 
duty  out  of  dread  of  this  punishment ;  which  was  so  ter- 
rible (as  Maimonides  well  observes)  even  to  innocent  wo- 
men, that  they  would  have  given  all  they  had  to  avoid  it; 
nay,  wished  rather  to  die  than  undergo  such  a  public  in- 
famy, of  having  their  head  uncovered,  their  hair  cut  off  (as 
he  represents  it),  their  garment  torn  to  their  breasts ;  and 
so  to  stand  in  the  sanctuary  before  a  great  multitude  of 
men  and  women,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrin.  (More  Nevo- 
chim,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.) 

When  a  wife  goeth  aside.]  If  the  man  went  aside  from 
her,  she  had  not  the  same  action  against  him;  because 
the  family  was  not  so  much  injured  by  his  going  aside,  as 
by  hers;  which  brought  a  spurious  brood  to  inherit  his 
estate. 

To  another  instead  of  her  husband.]  Hence  the  Tal- 
mudists  conclude,  such  an  action  did  not  lie  against  a 
woman  who  was  only  espoused;  or  that  waited  for  her 
former  husband's  brother  to  take  her  to  wife ;  if  they 
gave  suspicion  of  being  defiled.  So  the  Mischna,  cap.  4. 
sect.  1.  ' 

And  is  defiled.]  By  that  other  man  with  whom  she  went 
aside. 

Ver.  30.  Or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh  upon  him, 
and  lie  be  jealous  over  his  wife.]  It  appears  by  the  first 
words  of  this  law,  (ver.  13,  14.)  that  whether  she  was 
really  defiled,  or  there  was  only  a  vehement  suspicion  of 
it,  which  bred  a  jealousy  in  him ;  the  husband  had  liberty 
to  bring  her  to  this  trial  for  his  own  satisfaction :  which 
law  was  rather  permissive  than  preceptive. 

And  shcdl  set  the  woman  before  tlie  Lord.]  That  he  might 
shew  whether  there  was  cause  for  her  husband's  jealousy 
or  not:  (see  ver.  18.) 

And  the  priest  sliall  execute  upon  her  all  this  law.]  Though 
the  man  was  not  bound  to  bring  her  to  this  trial,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  if  he  could  otherwise  get  rid  of  his  jealousy; 
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yet  the  priest  was  bound  to  proceed  against  her,  according 
to  the  foregoing  rules;  when  she  was  set  before  the  Lord 
to  be  tried.  And  he  might  set  her  before  him  on  any  day 
that  was  not  a  festival,  and  in  any  hour  of  the  day ;  but  not 
in  the  night:  nor  might  he  give  the  drink  to  two  suspected 
women  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

•  Ver.  31.  Then  sfiall  the  man  be  guiltless  from  iniquity, 
and  the  woman  sliall  hear  her  iniquity. '\  By  iniquity  here 
is  to  be  understood  the  punishment  due  to  iniquity.  For 
the  wife,  or  her  parents,  if  she  appeared  to  be  innocent, 
could  have  no  action  against  the  husband,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  accusation :  and  if  she  was  guilty,  she  was 
justly  punished  for  her  crime;  and  her  husband  had  no 
reason  to  say  (as  the  Jews  speak  in  Pesikta),  "  Woe  is  me, 
tliat  I  have  killed  a  daughter  of  Israel,"  &c.  for  he  is  here 
pronounced  innocent  in  that  matter  by  the  eternal  God ; 
who  doth  not  exercise  a  tyranny  (as  they  there  go  on)  over 
bis  creatures,  nor  gives  fliem  precepts,  that  he  may  make 
them  weary  of  their  lives,  or  destroy  them.  No,  his  precepts 
are  right;  the  whole  law  is  Divine:  and  God  doth  not  bring 
any  man  into  judgment,  but  for  the  violation  of  that  which 
was  expressly  commanded,  and  which  he  might  have  been 
able  to  fulfil. 

But  the  particle  van  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse  signi- 
fies sometimes  as  much  as  if,  as  I  observed  upon  ver.  7. 
And  so  the  Jews  here  commonly  understand  it,  if  the  man 
be  guiltless  from  iniquity.  For  thus  the  rule  is  expressed  in 
the  Gemara,  upon  the  fifth  chapter  of  Sota :  When  the  hus- 
band is  free  from  iniquity  (i.  e.  from  adultery),  then  the  wa- 
ter tries  his  wife :  but  if  he  be  not  free  (i.  e.  be  himself  also 
guilty  of  adultery),  then  the  water  hath  no  power  to  try  her : 
that  is,  produces  none  of  the  efiects  beforementioned.  And 
so  the  author  of  Ez.  Hachajim,  in  Wagenseil  upon  Sota, 
(p.  595.)  concludes  from  these  very  words.  That  the  bit- 
ter water  then  only  had  power,  when  the  man  was  free 
from  the  sin  of  which  he  suspected  his  wife :  and  gives  this 
as  the  reason,  why,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  temple, 
this  way  of  trial  ceased,  and  was  quite  taken  away  by  the 
Sanhedrin;  because  the  number  of  adulterers  was  then  so 
great,  that  the  water  had  no  effect;  according  to  those 
words  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  (chap.  iv.  14.)  "  I  will  not 
punish  your  daughters  when  they  commit  whoredom,  nor 
your  spouses  when  they  commit  adultery,"  &c.  For  that  is 
another  rule  of  theirs.  When  adulterers  were  multiplied,  the 
bitter  waters  ceased ;  i.  e.  there  was  no  trial  by  them  :  (see 
Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Heb.  cap.  15.  p.  408.)  Yet  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  continued  in  after-ages,  since  their  temple 
was  destroyed,  some  form  of  dreadful  imprecations,  in 
their  synagogues,  for  the  discovery  of  truth  in  doubtful 
cases.  For  St.  Chrysostom  says,  he  himself  saw  a  very 
modest,  good  Christian  woman,  brought  by  a  senseless  fel- 
low (who  also  had  the  name  of  a  Christian)  into  a  Jewish 
assembly;  whom  he  would  have  compelled  to  take  their 
oath,  TTtpl  Tuv  aiK^iafirtrovfiivtov  avrt^  irpajfiaTwv,  concerning 
some  things  wherein  he  desired  satisfaction :  from  which  the 
woman  being  rescued,  by  St.  Chrysostora's  assistance,  when 
he  examined  the  man  about  it,  how  he  came  to  forsake  the 
church,  and  resort  to  their  Sanhedrin ;  his  answer  was, 
"  That  he  had  been  told  by  many,  fofiepuripovc  rove  twt 
ytvofiivovg  opKovg  tlvai,  that  there  were  more  horrible  adjura- 
tions among  them  than  Christians," (Homil.i.  adv.Judceos.) 
Wliich,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  direful  effects  of  this  ad- 


juration here  prescribed,  if  tie  woman  was  guilty  of  what 
she  was  suspected. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Ver.  1.  J\.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.^  This 
law  very  properly  follows  the  foregoing  (about  women  sus- 
pected of  adultery),  as  a  remedy  against  all  such  sins ;  by 
abstaining  from  wine,  and  all  other  incitements  to  lust ;  and 
by  devoting  themselves,  for  some  time,  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  the  service  of  God.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  plain  op- 
position between  a  woman  professing  herself  a  Nazaritc, 
and  forbearing  wine,  and  the  care  of  her  hair;  and  a  wo- 
man that  loved  company,  and  was  entangled  in  the  love  of 
other  men  besides  her  husband. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.'\  Who  were  all 
concerned  in  this  law. 

When  either  man  or  woman."]  For  women  as  well  as  men 
might  make  this  vow,  if  they  were  at  their  own  disposal, 
and  not  under  the  power  of  their  parents,  or  husbands,  by 
whose  authority  this  vow  might  be  disannulled,  (chap.  xxx. 
4, 5,  &c.) 

Shall  separate  themselves.']  The  Hebrew  word  japhli  sig- 
nifies the  doing  something  extraordinary,  beyond  the  com- 
mon rate  of  other  men :  and  therefore  Forsterus  hath  well 
translated  it,  when  a  man  or  woman  shall  vow  a  singular 
vow. 

To  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite.]  The  Hebrew  word  Nazar, 
which  signifies  in  general  to  separate,  in  the  conjugation 
niphal(&s  they  call  it)  signifies  to  separate  from  others,  by 
a  profession  of  some  special  act  of  religion.  Whence 
Nazir  signifies  one  that,  beyond  the  common  prescription 
of  the  law,  dedicates,  not  his  goods,  but  himself  to  God  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sanctimony.  So  Philo,  who  calls  this 
fMiyoiXri  ivxV)  the  great  vow ;  because  he  that  makes  it,  de- 
votes not  his  corn,  or  beasts,  &c.  but  his  own  self  unto 
God  ;  KTT)juarti)v  yap  to  fiiyiarov  ai/roc  n'e  iartv  ai)Tw,for  every 
man  is  to  himself  the  greatest  possession  he  hath. 

To  separate  themselves  unto  the  Lord.]  To  separate  them- 
selves for  some  time,  to  a  higher  measure  of  purity  than 
other  men  practised  ;  that  they  might  attend  to  the  service 
of  God.  From  whence  this  vow  was  called,  separation 
unto  the  Lord.  For  they  who  observed  it  were  holy,  saith 
Maimonides;  yea,  were  placed,  for  the  present,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high-priest  as  to  sanctity :  being  forbidden  to 
pollute  themselves  for  their  father  or  mother,  as  it  follows 
afterward,  (More  Nev.  par.  iii.  cap.  48.)  The  Jewish  doc- 
tors are  wont  to  be  so  curious  in  marking  every  word,  and 
scrupulously  adhering  to  it,  that  it  is  something  strange 
they  should  allow  a  father  the  liberty  to  separate  his  child 
to  be  a  Nazarite,  without  its  consent;  when  the  text  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  those  who  separate  themselves.  But  so 
the  Mischna  determines  in  Sota,  (cap.  3.  sect.  8.)  and  it 
allows  this  liberty  to  the  father,  though  not  to  the  mother; 
though  we  find  Hannah  vowing  Samuel  to  be  a  Nazarite 
before  he  was  born,  1  Sam.  i.  10, 11.  (See  Wageuseil  on 
that  place,  annot.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  3.  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine.]  In  this  con- 
sisted one  part  of  the  special  sanctity  of  Nazarites  ;  that,  by 
abstinence  from  wine,  or  any  tiling  that  was  intoxicating, 
they  might  the  better  attend  to  the  study  of  the  law,  or 
other  exercises  of  religion. 
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And  strong  drink.]  As  wine  was  made  of  grapes,  so 
shecar  was  a  liquor  made  of  other  fruit,  as  dates,  &c.  (see 
Lev.  X.  9.)  To  which  add,  that  other  authors  call  the  juice 
of  dates,  as  well  as  grapes,  by  the  name  of  wine.  Nay, 
Pliny  saith,  that  prtecipua  vina,  the  choicest  wines,  were 
made  of  those  dates  called  cariotee,  which  grew  about  Je- 
richo ;  though  they  were  iniqua  capiti,  hurtful  to  the  head, 
from  whence  they  had  their  name,  (lib.  xiii.  Nat.  Histor. 
cap.  4.)  With  great  reason,  therefore,  such  intoxicating  li- 
quors were  forbidden  to  those  who  set  themselves  apart 
to  attend  upon  God,  during  the  time  of  their  separation. 
Which  justifies,  in  part,  what  Maimonides  saith,  that  Na- 
zarites  weie  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  priests,  who  might 
not  drink  any  wine,  or  strong  drink,  in  the  time  of  their 
ministration  to  God  in  the  sanctuary. 

And  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  &c.]  For  that  had 
flie  same  efl'ect  with  wine  and  strong  drink,  of  which  it 
was  made. 

Neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes.]  i.  e.  Se- 
condary wine ;  which  was  made  by  maceration  of  grapes 
in  water,  after  the  juice  had  been  pressed  out  to  make 
wine.  Pliny  speaks  of  various  kinds  of  it,  (lib.  xiv.  Nat. 
Hist.  cap.  10.) 

Nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or  dried.]  Which  might  have  stirred 
up  their  appetite  after  wine,  or  heated  their  blood ;  and  in- 
disposed them  for  the  service  of  God,  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves. 

Ver.  4.  All  the  days  of  his  separation.]  Or  Nazariteship, 
as  it  is  in  the  margin.  Which  sort  of  vow,  either  was  for 
all  their  life,  or  only  for  a  time.  Samson  and  John  Bap- 
tist were  made  perpetual  Nazeirites,  by  the  direction  of 
Qod,  from  their  mother's  womb.  But  here  Moses  speaks 
of  such  as  were  made  Nazarites  by  themselves,  for  a  time 
only.  Which  the  Jews  say  was  at  least  for  thirty  days : 
but  it  appears  by  St.  Paul  it  might  be  for  a  week  only : 
unto  which  he  limited  the  time  of  his  hyviafiog,  as  it  is 
called  in  Acts  xxii.  26,  27.  For  every  one  might  vow  for 
what  time  he  pleased. 

Shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  vine-tree^  No 
paste,  nor  sauce,  that  had  any  of  the  juice  or  infusion  of 
the  grapes  in  it. 

From  the  kernel  even  to  the  husk.]  Which  might  give  the 
smallest  tincture  to  any  thing  into  which  they  were  put. 

All  this  caution  seems  to  be  intended  to  instruct  those, 
who  give  themselves  wholly  unto  God's  service,  to  be  very 
sober  and  abstemious  in  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink ; 
the  excess  of  which  is  the  bane  of  true  piety.  For  "  Amat 
Spiritus  Sanctus  sicca  corda,"  as  Grotius  admirably  ob- 
serves upon  Luke  i.  15.  The  Holy  Ghost  delights  in  dry 
souls. 

Ver.  5.  There  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head.]  Nor 
was  his  hair  to  be  cut  with  scissors,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment ;  but  he  was  to  let  the  locks  of  his  hair  grow,  as  it  is 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  verse.  This  made  such  persons 
look  majestically  and  venerably,  without  any  expense. 
For,  as  Agesilaus  speaks  in  Stobaeus,  to  KOfjt^v  rwv  Koa^wv 
rh  oZairavi'ifTaTov,  to  let  one's  hair  grow  long,  is  the  cheapest 
ornament.  Besides,  neglect  of  the  hair  was  proper  to  those 
who  renounced,  for  the  present,  all  manner  of  pleasure  (as 
the  Nazarites  did),  and  betook  themselves  to  a  severer 
sort  of  life.  Such  persons  not  only  let  their  beards  and 
their  hair  grow,  but  wore  a  hairy  garment,  which  the  He- 
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brews  called  addareth.  Such  an  one  John  Baptist  wore, 
as  Elijah  did  before  him,  whose  mantle  is  called  by  this 
name,  (1  Kings  xix.  19.)  and  who  is  said  himself  to  have 
been  a  hairy  man,  (2  Kings  i.  8.)  from  whence  Grotius 
concludes,  that  either  he  was  a  Nazarite,  or  the  habit  of 
a  prophet  and  a  Nazarite  was  the  same.  (See  him  on 
Matt.  iii.  4.) 

But  Moses  himself  seems,  in  the  next  words,  to  give  the 
plainest  reason  of  this  matter. 

Until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the  which  he  separateth  him- 
self unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  holy.]  It  was  a  token  he  had 
kept  himself  pure  from  all  legal  defilements :  for  if  he  had 
not,  he  must  have  shaved  his  head,  (ver.  9.)  as  they  did 
who  were  cleansed  from  their  leprosy,  (Levit.  xiv.  8,  9.) 

And  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.]  This 
law,  in  which  consists  the  second  part  of  their  Nazarite- 
ship, some  fancy  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, into  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Which  was  the 
opinion  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  lib.  xvi.  de  Adorat. 
where  he  saith,  that  Moses,  knowing  how  hard  it  would 
be  to  bring  the  Israelites  from  the  ill  customs  they  had 
learnt  in  Egypt,  most  wisely  instituted  the  like  rites  to  those 
that  were  in  use  there,  to  the  intent  they  might  not  perform 
such  worship  any  longer  to  demons,  but  to  the  Lord  of  all. 
Procopius  Gazaeus,  upon  this  place,  hath  the  same  notion: 
"  Graecorum  liberi,  si  in  nymphas  vel  montanas  vel  aqua- 
tiles  incidissent,  comas  nutriebant.  Lex  itaque  mala  daemo- 
num  consuetudine  dempta,  ad  Deum  hoc  ipsum  transfert." 
The  sense  of  which  is,  that  the  Greeks  let  their  hair  grow 
in  honour  of  the  nymphs;  and  therefore  the  law,  to  abolish 
that  wicked  custom,  transferred  that  to  God  which  was  done 
to  demons.  To  which  I  should  readily  subscribe,  if  there 
were  any  proof  that  this  rite  of  consecrating  their  hair  to 
demons  was  so  old  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  as 
the  times  of  Moses.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  custom  among  the  gentiles  was  from  this  law 
of  the  Nazarites.  So  Hen.  Lindenbrogius  very  well  ob- 
serves upon  those  words  of  Censorinus,  (de  Die  Natali, 
cap.  1.)  Crinem  Deo  sacrum  pascebant,  that  they  let  their 
hair  grow  in  honour  of  their  gods;  particularly  of  Apollo, 
who  thence  was  called  Kovporpo^oc;  of  Bacchus,  Minerva, 
and  others ;  yea,  this  superstition  grew  so  much,  that  they 
consecrated  it  to  rivers,  in  which  they  thought  there  was 
some  divinity.  But  hujus  moris  origo  (saith  that  learned 
annotator  upon  him)  videtur  fluxisse  d,  Nazarceis  Judceorum. 
TJie  original  of  this  custom  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the 
Jewish  Nazarites.     (See  more  upon  ver.  18.) 

Ver.  6.  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself  unto  the 
Lord,  he  shall  come  at  no  dead  body.]  This  was  a  third  part 
of  this  religion,  not  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor  be  in  the 
house  where  a  dead  body  was,  nor  accompany  it  to  the 
grave,  (see  chap.  xix.  11 — 13.)  For  such  defilements  by 
the  dead  made  men  unclean  seven  days,  so  that  they  might 
not  approach  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  therefore,  that  tl>e 
Nazarites  might  always  be  fit  to  attend  upon  his  service, 
he  would  have  them  avoid  this  defilement. 

Ver.  7-  He  sluill  not  make  himself  unclean  for  his  father, 
or  for  his  mother,  &c.]  In  this  he  was  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary priests,  who  might  be  defiled  for  such  near  kindred, 
(Levit.  xxii  2,  &c.)  And  was  equalled  to  the  high-pviest 
(as  I  observed  before,  ver.  2.  out  of  Maimonides),  \Nho 
might  not,  (Levit.  xxi.  11.) 
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[chap.  Vli 


Because  the  consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head.] 
His  hair  upon  his  head,  which  was  unshorn,  shewed  him 
to  be  separated  (as  the  word  is  in  the  Hebrew)  unto  God. 
Which  hair  also  was  consecrated  to  him,  when  the  days 
of  his  separation  were  fulfilled.  For  in  this  unshorn  hair 
seems  to  have  consisted  the  principal  part  of  Nazariteship. 

Ver,  8.  All  the  days  of  his  separation  lie  is  holy  to  the 
Lord.]  By  a  peculiar  vow,  and  therefore  was  not  to  come 
near  a  dead  body. 

Ver.  9.  Atid  if  any  man  die  very  suddenly  by  him.] 
Either  by  violence,  or  an  apoplexy,  or  any  other  way. 
And  the  case  was  the  same,  if  he  chanced  to  light  upon  a 
dead  body  unawares. 

And  he  hath  defiled  the  head  of  his  consecration,]  The 
consecration  of  his  head ;  that  is,  his  hair.  For  though 
he  could  not  help  his  being  so  suddenly  surprised,  yet  he 
was  defiled  by  being  where  a  dead  body  was :  and  conse- 
quently the  hair  of  his  head,  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  God,  was  defiled  also ;  and  therefore  could  not  be 
offered  to  him,  and  burnt  in  his  honour. 

Then  he  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing.] 
His  Nazariteship  was  interrupted  by  this  defilement,  so 
that  it  could  not  proceed  further ;  but,  after  the  usual 
purification,  was  to  be  begun  anew  ;  by  shaving  off  this 
polluted  hair,  and  letting  new  hair  grow  instead  of  it.  By 
this  it  appears  that  Moses  here  speaks  only  of  such  as 
made  this  vow  for  a  limited  time  :  for  perpetual  Nazarites, 
who  were  consecrated  to  God  for  all  their  life,  were  never 
shaven,  whatsoever  defilement  they  contracted. 

On  the  seventh  day  shall  he  shave  it.]  For  so  many  days 
uncleanness  by  the  dead  lasted,  (chap.  xix.  11.)  and  the 
seventh  day  was  the  day  of  cleansing  from  that  unclean- 
ness, (ver.  12.)  All  other  legal  uncleannesses  polluted  a 
Nazarite  so,  as  to  make  him  stand  in  need  of  such  purifi- 
cations as  other  men  used  in  those  cases :  but  this  alone 
polluted  him  so  as  utterly  to  put  him  out  of  that  state  ; 
which,  as  it  here  follows,  was  to  b?  begun  again. 

Ver.  10.  And  on  tlie  eighth  day  he  shall  bring  two  tur- 
tles, or  two  young  pigeons,  to  the  priest,  &c.]  The  very 
same  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  one  that  had  been 
defiled  by  a  running  issue,  (Levit.  xv.  14.) 

Ver.  11.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering.]  As  in  the  fore- 
named  case,  (Lev.  xv.  15.) 

To  make  an  atonement  for  him.]  Which  was  to  be  done 
before  the  burnt-offering  would  be  accepted. 

For  that  he  sinned  by  the  dead.]  He  had  not  properly 
sinned ;  but  contracted  a  legal  uncleanness,  by  touching  a 
dead  body,  or  being  where  it  was.  Which,  though  it  was 
against  his  will,  yet  was  a  defilement  in  the  account  of 
the  law ;  and  a  kind  of  sin,  because  it  was  a  breach  of 
a  ceremonial  law,  and  therefore  thus  to  be  purged.  The 
reason  of  which,  and  such-like  precepts,  Abarbinel  observes, 
(in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  iv.)  was 
only  this  ;  to  make  men  very  cautious  how  they  contracted 
any  defilement ;  as  the  Nazarite  might  do  in  the  time  of 
his  separation,  and  put  himself  to  much  trouble.  Which 
is  the  foundation  of  a  famous  saying  among  their  wise 
men :.  "  Diligence  begets  caution  ;  and  caution  purity  ; 
and  purity,  holiness  and  sanctity." 

And  shall  hallow  his  head  the  same  day.^  Consecrate  his 
hair  afresh  to  the  Lord,  after  his  head  hath  been  shaved. 


Ver.  12.  And  he  shall  consecfate  unto  the  Lord  the  days 
of  his  separation.]  This  is  a  further  explication  of  what 
was  said  just  before,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  verse : 
that  from  the  eighth  day  he  shall  begin  to  compute  the 
time  of  his  Nazariteship,  for  so  many  days  as  he  at  first 
vowed  unto  the  Lord. 

And  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  trespass- 
offering.]  Which  was  to  be  offered  even  for  ignorant  of- 
fences, by  the  law  made  before,  (Levit.  v.  10.) 

But  the  days  that  were  before]  His  defilement  by  the 
dead. 

Shall  be  lost.]  Shall  not  be  reckoned,  as  the  LXX. 
have  it,  but  go  for  nothing  (as  we  speak),  though  they  were 
so  many  that  he  had  almost  fulfilled  his  vow.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  vowed  to  be  a  Nazarite  for  a  whole  year, 
and  in  the  twelfth  month  happened  upon  a  dead  carcass, 
all  the  foregoing  eleven  months  were  lost,  and  he  was  to 
begin  his  year's  vow  again  :  and  this,  as  often  as  such  an 
accident  happened,  if  it  were  before  the  time  that  his  vow 
weis  completed.  Which  may  seem  very  hard,  if  we  do 
not  seriously  consider  the  intention  of  it ;  which  was,  to 
oblige  them  to  the  strictest  care  to  preserve  themselves 
holy  and  pure  in  all  things  ;  as  they  were  plainly  taught  to 
be,  by  the  watchful  diligence  they  were  bound  to  use,  to 
avoid  this  legal  defilement  here  mentioned.  For  none 
could  absolve  them  from  this  vow,  till  it  was  fulfilled  in 
the  exactness  that  is  here  required.  For,  as  they  tell  the 
story  in  the  Talmud,  Queen  Helen  having  taken  a  vow 
upon  her  for  seven  years,  by  coming  into  the  holy  land 
was  engaged  for  seven  years  more  ;  and  being  defiled  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  them,  was  obliged  for  another  seven 
years;  which  was  twenty  and  one  years  in  all.  (See  Dr. 
Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  chap.  18.) 

Because  Ms  separation  was  drfiled.]  His  first  separation 
was  defiled  by  a  dead  body;  which  made  it  necessary  he 
should  begin  a  new  one.  It  might  happen  also  that  he 
might  die,  before  he  had  fulfilled  the  time  he  had  vowed  to 
be  a  Nazarite.  In  which  case,  Maimonides  saith,  any  of 
his  sons  might  go  on  where  he  left,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
days  which  his  father  had  vowed,  offer  the  sacrifices  here 
appointed,  and  be  shaved  in  his  stead.  (So  'the  Mischna 
Sotae,  cap.  3.  sect.  8.)  But  Maimonides  acknowledges 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  relies 
wholly  upon  tradition.  (See  Wagenseil  on  that  place, 
annot.  4.) 

Ver.  13.  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite.]  Of  putting 
an  end  to  his  Nazariteship. 

Wlien  tlie  days  of  his  separation  are  fulfilled.]  At  the  end 
of  the  time  he  vowed  to  continue  in  this  state. 

He  shall  be  brought.]  By  the  priest. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  That 
the  sacrifices  here  prescribed  might  be  offered  for  him. 

Ver.  14.  And  he  shall  offer  his  offering  unto  tlie  Lord.]  i.  e. 
The  Nazarite  was  to  present  these  following  ofl'erings  unto 
the  Lord :  for  the  priest's  offering  them  is  not  mentioned 
till  ver.  16. 

One  lie-lamb  of  the  first  year  withmtt  blemish  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  one  ewe-lamb,  &c.]  Here  are  all  sorts  of  offer- 
ings, which  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  Nazariteship.  A  burnt-offering,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  God's  sovereign  dominion.  A  sin-offering,  imploring 
pardon  for  any  omissions  of  which  he  might  have  been 
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guilty  during  this  vow:  and  a  peace-offering,  in  thankful- 
ness to  God,  who  had  given  him  grace  both  to  make,  and 
to  keep,  and  to  fulfil  this  vow. 

Ver.  15.  And  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine 
flour  mingled  tvith  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened  bread 
anointed  with  oil.]  Besides  the  forementioned  sacrifices, 
here  are  three  oblations  more  prescribed  to  complete  his 
thankfulness :  of  which  see  Exod.  xxix.  2. 

A7id  their  meat-offerings,  and  their  drink-offerings.]  This 
seems  to  relate  to  the  burnt-offering  and  peace-offering 
beforementioned,  (ver.  14.)  which  were  to  have  their  proper 
meat-offering  and  drink-offering  ;  besides  the  basket  of  un- 
leavened bread,  with  the  cakes  and  the  wafers:  see  Levit. 
vii.  12.  Numb.  xv.  2,  3,  &c.  Where  these  accessory  ofler- 
ings  are  ordered  to  accompany  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  though  sin-offerings  had  none. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  them  before  the  Lord.] 
Unto  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  as  the  Nazarite  had 
already  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (ver.  14.) 

And  shall  offer  his  sin-offering,  and  his  burnt-offering.] 
Though  the  burnt-offering  be  first  named,  (ver.  14.)  as  the 
principal  sacrifice  of  all  other,  yet  the  sin-offering  was  first 
offered  ;  by  which  his  peace  being  made  with  God,  the  two 
other  offerings  which  followed  were  acceptable  to  him. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  shall  offer  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread.] 
And  the  cakes  and  wafers,  which  accompanied  the  peace- 
(ffering,  that  notliing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  feast 
which  was  to  be  made  upon  them. 

The  priest  shall  offer  also  his  meat-offering,  and  his  drink- 
offering.]  By  this  it  appears,  that  these  were  distinct  from 
the  beisket  of  unleavened  bread,  &c.  as  I  observed,  ver.  15. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his 
separation.^  i.  e.  The  hair  of  his  head,  which  was  conse- 
crated to  God,  shall  be  shaved  off,  that  it  may  be  presented 
unto  him.  For  having  now  fulfilled  his  vow,  this  hair  was 
holy  ;  it  not  having  been  defiled  as  that  hair  was  which  he 
shaved  off  before,  (ver.  9.) 

At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  That 
it  might  be  publicly  known  he  had  ended  his  vow. 

And  shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separation.] 
His  hair  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord. 

And  put  it  in  the  fire.]  Where  it  was  burnt. 

Which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings.]  In  the 
court  of  the  women,  (as  they  tell  us  in  Middoth,  cap.  2. 
.sect.  5.)  where  there  were  four  rooms ;  and  that  in  the 
north-east  comer  was  the  room  of  the  Nazarites ;  in  which 
they  boiled  their  peace-offerings,  and,  having  polled  their 
hair,  put  it  under  the  pot  where  the  sacrifice  was  boiling : 
which,  as  L'Empereur  there  observes  out  of  Abarbinel,  was 
offered  out  of  joy,  that  their  vow  was  fulfilled  ;  and  there- 
fore they  put  their  hair  to  be  there  burnt,  as  a  testimony  that 
their  Nazariteship  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had  no 
further  obligation  to  let  their  hair  grow,  in  observance  of 
this  law.  And  according  to  this  account,  that  question  is 
resolved  which  many  have  made :  whether  the  Nazarite's 
hair  was  to  be  burnt  with  holy  fire,  (viz.  that  on  the  altar) 
or  with  common :  for  it  was  burnt  with  that  which  was 
under  the  pot,  or  caldron,  in  which  the  peace-offerings 
were  boiled,  which  was  common  fire.  And,  indeed,  it  had 
been  unseemly  to  bum  hair  upon  the  altar,  it  being  God's 
table,  where  his  meat  was  set  before  hira ;  for  it  would  not 


have  been  grateful  at  one  of  our  feasts.  Yet  the  fire  under 
the  peace-offerings  may,  in  some  sort,  be  called  holy,  as  it 
was  employed  to  boil  holy  meat ;  and  in  that  regard,  more 
sacred  than  other  vulgar  fire. 

There  are  those  who  think  no  account  can  be  given  of 
such  ordinances  as  these,  but  only  this ;  that  it  was  so  ge- 
neral a  custom,  and  so  very  ancient  among  mankind,  to  let 
their  hair  grow  on  purpose,  and  to  plait  it  in  locks,  that 
they  might,  at  a  certain  time,  cut  it  off,  and  devote  it  to 
some  of  their  gods ;  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Israelites 
would  have  followed  their  superstition,  if  God,  to  prevent 
it,  had  not  instituted  a  way  of  doing  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  did,  without  their  idolatry.  For  the  directions  which 
God  here  gives  about  it,  are  manifestly  opposite  to  the  way 
of  the  gentiles.  For  the  Nazarites  are  here  directed  to  cut 
their  hair  (when  the  time  of  their  separation  was  completed) 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  it  was  also  to  be 
burnt;  whereas  the  gentiles  hung  their  hair,  when  they  had 
cut  it,  upon  trees ;  or  consecrated  it  to  rivers,  (as  I  ob- 
served, ver.  5.)  or  laid  it  up  in  their  temples,  there  to  be 
preserved.  The  Hebrew  Nazarites  also  are  required  to 
offer  various  sorts  of  sacrifices,  when  they  cut  their  hair; 
of  which  we  rarely  read  any  thing  among  the  gentiles:  and 
all  the  time  of  their  separation  were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor 
eat  grapes,  &c.  which  was  not  known  among  the  heathen. 
From  whence  it  is,  one  may  think,  that  they  are  so  often 
put  in  mind  of  the  Lord,  in  this  law  of  the  Nazarites ;  Who 
are  said  iohe  separated  unto  the  Lord,  (ver.  1.  5,6.)  and  the 
consecration  of  his  God  is  said  to  be  upon  his  head,  (ver. 
7.)  and  all  the  days  of  his  separation  he  was  holy  to  the 
Lord,  (ver.  8.)  unto  whom  he  consecrated  the  days  of  his 
separation,  (ver.  12.)  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  though  they 
used  this  rite,  which  was  common  to  other  nations,  yet  it 
was  in  honour  of  the  Lord  only,  whom  they  acknowledged 
to  be  the  author  of  health,  and  strength,  and  growth :  for 
the  devil  also  had  his  Nazarites,  as  appears  from  Hosea 
ix.  10.  All  this  is  said,  and  much  more,  with  a  specious 
show  of  truth,  by  a  most  ingenious  and  learned  friend  of 
mine,  now  with  God,  in  his  excellent  book,  De  Legibus 
Hebraeorum  Ritualibus,  &c.  lib.  iii.  Dissert.  1.  cap.  6. 

But  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  make  this  opinion 
probable.  First,  none  can  tell  how  the  world  came  by 
such  a  custom  of  letting  their  hair  grow  for  sacred  uses, 
unless  they  had  it  from  Moses ;  who  tells  us  whence  he  de- 
rived it,  viz.  from  God  ;  who  appointed  this  rite  for  such 
reasons,  as  then  were  plain,  but  now,  perhaps,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us.  Besides,  secondly,  there  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence that  this  custom  was  so  old  as  Moses's  time;  which 
to  me  seems  not  likely,  but  rather  that  it  was  derived, 
among  the  gentiles,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
is  here  ordained  by  Moses.  For  the  chief  part  of  this  Na- 
zariteship consisting  in  letting  their  hair  grow,  and  conse- 
crating it  unto  God,  the  gentiles  took  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
great  devotion.  Mi)  aTroKilpiiv  twv  iraiScov  tuc  Kopv(j)ag,.Scc,  as 
"Theodoret  speaks,  Quaest.  xxviii.  in  Levit.  not  to  cut  off 
their  children's  hair,  but  let  it  grow,  and,  after  a  certain 
time,  dedicate  it  to  their  demons.  Many  authors  have 
written  much  of  this  custom ;  for  which  there  was  a  certain 
day  appointed  at  Athens,  viz.  the  third  day  of  the  feast 
called  ' Anarovpia,  which  day  was  called  KowptoJrie,  because 
then  the  hair  of  their  grown  children  was  shorn  off,  and  sa- 
crificed to  Diana.  (See  Petr.  Castellanus,  in  his  Syntagma 
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de  Festis  Graecorum ;  where  he  quotes  a  passage  out  of 
Hesychius,  (p.  28.)  who  says,  that  before  they  cut  oft'  their 
hair,  they  brought  a  measure  of  wine,  which  they  oflered  to 
Hercules,  and  then  all  that  were  present  drunk  of  it:  which 
is  some  imitation  of  the  drink-offering  here  mentioned  by 
Moses,  which  was  offered  at  the  completion  of  their  Naza- 
riteship.  And  Grotius  and  Huetius  have  made  it  so  plain, 
that  the  Attic  laws  were  derived  from  Moses,  that  I  can- 
not doubt  but  this  custom  also  flowed  from  the  same 
fountain. 

And,  if  we  must  give  an  account  of  the  reason  of  this  in- 
stitution among  the  Hebrews,  I  think  that  of  Maimonides 
is  better  than  this,  against  which  I  have  excepted ;  viz.  that 
this  law  about  their  hair  was  made  in  opposition  to  the. 
opinion  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  called  Zabii,  who  held  all 
things  which  were  separated  from  the  body  to  be  impure ; 
as  the  hair,  the  nails,  and  the  blood.  From  whence  all 
barbers  among  them  were  accounted  impure  persons,  be- 
cause they  cut  men's  hair,  and  let  blood :  and  whosoever 
suffered  a  razor  to  pass  upon  his  flesh,  was  required  to 
wash  himself  in  pure  fountain-water;  as  he  shews.  More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  47.  » 

Ver.  19.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodden  shoulder  of 
the  ram.]  The  left  shoulder,  which  he  was  to  take  out  of 
the  pot  as  it  was  boiling ;  for  the  right  shoulder  (which  is 
called  the  heave-shoulder  in  the  next  verse)  was  the  priest's 
portion,  by  a  law  made  before  this,  (Lev.  vii.  32,  33.) 

And  one  unleavened  cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one  un- 
leavened tvafer.]  The  basket  of  unleavened  bread  was  or- 
dered to  be  offered  before,  (ver.  17.)  and  now  he  orders 
one  of  the  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers  (mentioned  with  the 
bread,  ver.  15.)  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite ; 
the  rest  being  burnt,  I  suppose,  upon  the  altar. 

And  sMllput  tliem  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite.]  That 
he  might  give  them  to  the  priest,  in  token  of  his  thankful- 
ness to  him  for  his  pains. 

After  the  hair  of  his  separation  is  shaved.]  And  his  vow, 
in  a  manner,  completed ;  as  it  was  immediately  alter  these 
things  were  presented  unto  God. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  th^m.]  Both  the  sod- 
den shoulder  and  the  cake  and  wafer. 

For  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.]  See  Lev.  vii.  30, 31. 

This  is  holy  for  the  priest,  with,  the  wave-breast,  and 
heave-shoulder.]  These  two  were  the  priest's  portion  out 
of  all  peace-offerings,  as  I  observed  before,  from  Lev.  vii. 
34.  but  in  this  peace-offering  he  had,  moreover,  the  other 
shoulder,  as  a  special  token  of  the  Nazarite's  gratitude  for 
his  cleansing. 

And  after  that  the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine.]  He  was 
restored  to  his  former  freedom,  to  live  as  other  men  did. 

Ver.  21,  This  is  the  law  of  tlie  Nazarite,  who  hath  vowed, 
and  of  his  offering  to  the  Lord  for  his  separation.]  All  these 
things  he  was  bound  to  perform,  before  he  could  be  freed 
from  his  vow,  though  he  was  never  so  poor. 

Besides  that  that  his  luind  sJiall  get.]  Besides  which  he 
might  add,  if  he  pleased,  according  to  his  ability. 

According  to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so  must  he  do  after 
the  law  of  his  separation.]  There  was  a  necessity  that  he 
should  perform  what  his  vow  obliged  him  unto,  according 
to  the  law  of  Nazaritcship ;  though  he  might  voluntarily 
offer  what  he  thought  good,  over  and  above  his  oblation, 
now  that  he  was  executing  his  vow.  His  friends  also  might 


join  witli  him  in  the  expense  he  was  at  for  so  many  sacri- 
fices as  he  was  enjoined  to  offer;  or  in  providing  voluntary 
offerings,  beyond  his  oblation.  Thus  we  read,  in  Acts  xxi. 
23,  24.  that  St.  Paul,  by  the  advice  of  St.  James,  and  the 
elders  at  Jerusalem,  was  at  charges  with  certain  men  that 
had  this  vow  upon  them,  and  purified  himself  with  them: 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  among  the  Jews,  as 
Petitus  and  others  have  observed  out  of  Maimonides;  who 
says,  others  might  help  the  Nazarites  to  fulfil  their  vow,  and 
partake  with  them  in  it,  by  abstaining  from  wine,  &c.  for 
some  time,  as  they  did. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  The 
tabernacle  having  been  lately  erected,  to  which  the  people 
were  all  to  resort,  they  are  invited  to  it  by  the  directions 
here  given,  how  they  should  be  dismissed,  when  they  came 
to  worship :  which  was  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might 
not  doubt  (as  R.  Menachem  glosses)  but  the  Divine  bene- 
diction would  come  down  upon  them  from  his  celestial 
habitation,  when  they  devoutly  frequented  his  house  here 
on  earth. 

Ver.  23.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons,  saying.] 
Whose  proper  oflice  it  was  to  bless  the  people ;  as  it  was 
to  offer  their  sacrifices,  and  burn  incense,  (Deut.  xxi.  5.) 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying 
unto  them.]  Standing  so  that  they  might  be  seen  with  their 
hands  lifted  up  and  spread ;  speaking  with  a  loud  voice, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  people  :  (see  Lev.  ix.  22.) 

Ver.  24.  'fhe  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.]  Give  thee 
all  good  things,  and  preserve  thee  from  all  evil. 

Ver.  25.  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee.]  Be  favourable  unto  thee,  and  par- 
don all  thy  sins. 

Ver.  26.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and 
give  thee  peace.]  Be  always  with  thee  to  protect  and  defend 
thee,  and  give  thee  perfect  happiness. 

When  this  benediction  was  said  in  the  sanctuary  (if  we 
may  believe  the  Jews),  it  was  but  one,  and  pronounced 
without  any  pause ;  the  people  keeping  a  profound  silence  : 
but  out  of  the  sanctuary  (in  their  synagogues)  they  made 
three  of  it,  the  priest  pausing  at  the  end  of  every  verse, 
and  the  people  saying  Amen  to  each  of  them.  In  the 
sanctuary  also  they  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah,  which 
is  here  thrice  repeated  ;  but  in  their  synagogues  they  used 
some  other  name  instead  of  it.  So  the  Mischna  Sota,  (cap. 
7.  sect.  6.) 

The  repetition  of  this  name  three  times,  in  these  three 
verses,  and  that  with  a  different  accent  in  each  of  them  (as 
R.  Menachem  observes),  hath  made  the  Jews  themselves 
think  there  is  some  mystery  in  it :  which  we  understand, 
though  they  do  not.  For  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  by 
us,  as  having  respect  to  the  three  persons  in  the  blessed 
Trinity ;  who  are  one  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow 
unto  us,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.)  This  mystery,  as  Luther  wisely 
expresses  it,  (upon  Psal.  t.)  is  here  occulte  insinuatum, 
secretly  insinuated,  though  not  plainly  revealed.  And  it 
is  not  hard  to  shew,  if  this  were  a  place  for  it,  how  pro- 
perly God  the  Father  may  be  said  to  bless  and  keep  ua  ; 
and  God  the  Son  to  be  gracious  unto  us;  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  give  us  peace. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children 
of  Israel.]  To  put  God's  name  upon  them,  was  to  commend 
them  to  his  almighty  goodness ;  or,  to  bless  them,  by  call- 
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ing  upon  the  Lord,  and  beseeching  him  to  bestow  all  that 
they  desired  upon  them. 

And  I  will  bless  them.]  The  Jews  from  hence  observe, 
that  God's  blessing,  in  some  sort,  depends  upon  the  bless- 
ing of  the  priest:  which  they  thought  so  necessary,  that 
such  priests  as  were  admitted  to  no  other  service  might 
perform  this  ;  for  fear  the  people  should  at  any  time  want 
it.  So  Chaskuni,  (upon  Deut.  xxi.  5.)  and  Jalkut,  (as 
Wagenseil  observes  upon  the  Gemara  Sotae,  cap.  7.  sect. 
26.)  whose  words  are  these,  "  The  blessing  pronounced  by 
a  priest,  who  hath  some  blemish  in  his  body,  ought  to  be 
accounted  legitimate." 

Jonathan  here  paraphrases  these  words  in  this  manner, 
I  will  bless  them  in  my  Word,  or  by  my  Word:  which  is  the 
apostolical  doctrine,  that  God  tlie  Father  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in,  or  by  Christ,  (Ephes.  i.  3.) 
who,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  Jews  think  it 
utterly  unlawful  to  add  a  fourth  benediction  to  these  three, 
though  they  find  one  in  Deut.  i.  2.  "  The  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers  make  you  a  thousand  times  so  many  more  than  you 
are ;  and  bless  you  as  he  hath  promised  you." 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  jCm.ND  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that  Moses  had 
fully  set  up  the  tabernacle.}  Which  he  did  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  after  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xl.  J7, 18.) 

And  luid  anointed  it,  and  sanctified  it,  &c.]  See  Lev.  viii. 
10, 11. ;  where  it  is  said,  he  anointed  also  (as  it  here  likewise 
follows)  all  belonging  to  it :  which  being  seven  days  in  do- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  that  chapter,  it 
is  evident  that  the  word  day  doth  not  here  precisely  denote 
the  very  day  on  which  the  tabernacle  was  erected ;  but 
more  largely,  at  or  about  that  time  (as  it  must  necessarily 
signify,  ver.  84.  of  this  chapter),  after  he  had  set  up  the  ta- 
bernacle ;  and  not  only  sanctified  and  anointed  it,  but  re- 
ceived orders  about  sacrifices,  and  anointed  the  priests 
(with  the  rest  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Leviticus),  and  also 
had  numbered  the  people ;  ordered  their  encampment,  and 
the  encampment  of  the  Levites ;  and  given  them  their  charge 
about  the  tabernacle.  In  short,  when  Moses  had  done  all 
the  things  mentioned  hitherto  in  this  book,  then  followed 
this  dedication  of  the  altar.  And  whosoever  will  compare 
this  chapter  with  the  second,  may  easily  be  convinced  that 
this  offering  of  the  princes  was  not  made  till  the  camp  was 
formed,  and  the  tribes  ranged  under  their  several  standards: 
for  the  princes'  offer  held  in  the  same  order  and  method 
that  tfiey  are  disposed  there. 

Ver.  2.  That  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the  house  of 
their  fathers.]  Mentioned  chap.  i.  5.  16. 

And  were  over  them  that  were  numbered.]  This  evidently 
shews  that  this  offering  of  the  princes  was  after  the  num- 
bering of  the  people. 

Offered.]  In  the  order  that  is  set  down  in  this  chapter. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  brought  their  offering.]  The  LXX. 
translate  the  Hebrew  word  korbanam,  to  Swpou  avriov,  their 
gift,  or  their  present,  which  they  made  to  God;  which  con- 
sisted of  .several  things,  for  divers  uses. 

Before  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  as 
it  is  explained  in  the  end  of  the  verse. 


Six  covered  waggons,  and  twelve  oxen.]  In  the  first  place 
they  made  a  present  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  it- 
self; that  such  parts  of  it  as  were  most  cumbersome  might 
be  more  conveniently  carried ;  and  that  they  might  be  free 
from  dust,  rain,  or  hail.  The  waggons  were  covered:  being 
not  ordinary  carriages,  but  such  as  were  used  by  great 
persons.  So  the  LXX.  understood  it,  who  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  tzabbim,  by  \afi7t<]vr\,  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  20.  and 
here  a/nd^ag  XafinriviKag.  Now  as  Pollux  reckons  Xafnrrivti 
among  the  waggons  and  chariots  then  used,  so  Hesychius 
tells  us  (as  learned  men  have  observed)  it  signifies  such 
waggons  as  illustrious  men  and  women  used ;  and  that  they 
were  covered  above. 

A  waggon  for  two  of  the  princes.]  This  shews  plainly 
enough,  that  they  were  sumptuous,  and  had,  perhaps,  rich 
coverings;  in  that  two  of  the  great  men  joined  in  the  pre- 
sent of one  waggon. 

And  for  each  one  an  ox.]  That  there  might  be  a  pair 
of  oxen  to  draw  each  waggon.  And  it  is  probable,  those 
oxen  were  yoked  together,  which  were  offered  by  those  two 
princes,  who  joined  in  offering  one  waggon. 

And  they  brought  them  before  the  tabernacle.]  Set  them 
before  the  entrance  of  it. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  It  seems 
Moses  did  not  accept  these  presents,  till  he  had  orders 
from  the  Lord,  in  the  next  words. 

Ver.  5.  Take  it  of  them.]  Receive  their  presents,  as  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

That  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.]  He  directs  their  use:  which  was  to  carry 
the  tabernacle,  when  they  removed  from  one  place  to 
another. 

And  thou  shalt  give  them  to  the  Levites.]  In  order  to 
which,  he  directs  him  to  bestow  them  upon  the  Levites, 
who  had  the  charge  of  that  carriage. 

To  every  man  according  to  his  service.]  In  such  propor- 
tions as  the  things  they  had  to  carry  required. 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  took  the  waggons  and  oxen,  and  gave 
them  to  the  Levites.]  In  such  proportions  as  follow  in  the 
next  two  verses. 

Ver.  7.  Two  vjaggons  and  four  oxen  to  the  sons  of  Ger- 
shon,  according  to  their  service.]  As  they  were  fewest  in 
number  that  could  do  service,  so  they  had  less  burdensome 
things  to  carry  than  the  sons  of  Merari,  (chap.  iv.  25,  40.) 
and  therefore  had  fewer  carriages  allowed  them. 

Ver.  8.  A  nd  four  waggons  and  eight  oxen  he  gave  unto 
the  sons  of  Merari,  according  to  their  service.]  They  were 
the  most  numerous,  and  had  the  greatest  burden;  and 
therefore  had  allowance  of  more  carriages  and  oxen,  (chap, 
iv.  31,  32.  48.) 

Under  the  hand,  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.] 
Who  had  the  inspection  and  care  both  of  the  Gershonites 
and  Merarites,  (chap.  iv.  28.  33.) 

Ver.  9.  But  unto  the  sons  of  Kohath  he  gave  none.]  For 
the  reason  that  follows. 

Because  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  belonging  unto  them 
was,  that  they  should  bear  upon  their  shoulders.]  The  LXX. 
translate  it  more  exactly,  because  they  had  tlie  service  of  the 
holy  thing,  (jov  aylov,  as  the  ark  is  called,  chap.  iv.  4.)  they 
shall  carry  it  on  their  shoulders:  which  was  for  the  greater 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  ark,  and  of  the  law  contained  in 
it;  as  Maimonides,  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom,  and  others,  ob- 
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serve:  and  that  tlie  form  and  structure  of  the  ark  might  nut 
be  discomposed,  as  Maimonides  adds,  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  45.)  nor  the  epbod  and  the  breast-plate  raf- 
fled ;  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  shaking  of  a  wag- 
gon. Yet  they  all  observe,  this  was  not  so  peculiar  to  the 
sons  of  Kohath,  but  that  tlie  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
upon  some  special  occasions,  carried  the  ark ;  particularly 
when  they  went  over  Jordan,  (Josh.  iii.  3.)  and  at  the  siege 
of  Jericho;  at  both  which  times  a  great  miracle  was  to  be 
wrought;  and  when  Zadok  and  Abiathar  carried  it  back 
to  Jerusalem,  2  Sam.  xv.  29.  (though  that,  I  observed  be- 
fore, may  be  otherwise  interpreted,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  carry  it  back,  when  the  Levites 
brought  it,  ver.  24.)  and  when  Solomon's  temple  was  built, 
(1  Kings  viii.  6.)  For  the  Levites  might  not  go  into  the 
holy  place,  and  therefore  it  was  then  carried  by  the  priests. 
Ver.  10.  And  the  priests  offered.^  They  brought  the  of- 
ferings, which  they  desired  might  be  presented  unto  God. 

For  the  dedicating  of  the  altar.]  The  Hebrew  word  cha- 
nac,  which,  in  one  place  of  the  Pentateuch,  signifies  simply 
to  begin  to  use,  or  enjoy  a  house,  (Deut.  xx.  6.)  here,  and 
in  several  other  places,  signifies  the  first  application  and 
addiction  of  any  thing  to  sacred  uses,  or  to  the  Divine 
service;  to  which  it  had  been  designed  and  consecrated. 
And  this  was  done  with  some  certain  solemn  words  and 
actions,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap. 
13.  n.  1.  and  cap.  15.  n.  3.  And  so,  among  the  Latins, 
the  word  inchoare,  when  applied  to  sacred  things,  signi- 
fies, to  perfect  or  consuminate ;  as  Servius  observes  upon 
^Eneid.  vi.  And  both  civil  and  sacred  initiations  were  ac- 
companied with  great  joy  and  gladness.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  understood,  as  if  the  dedication  of  the  altar  was  the 
setting  of  it  apart,  and  sanctifying  it  for  the  service  of  God, 
(which  had  been  done  before,  and  seven  days  spent  therein, 
Exod.  xxix.  27.  Levit.  viii.  11.)  but,  as  the  word  properly 
signifies,  the  beginning  to  use  it,  after  it  had  been  so 
sanctified. 

-In  the  day  that  it  was  anointed.]  At  the  time  that  it  was 
set  apart;  and  all  other  things  ordered  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  tabernacle.    (See  ver.  1.) 

Even  tlie  princes  offered  their  offering.]  Presented  their 
gifts  (as  the  LXX.  translate  it),  which  they  desired  God 
would  accept  upon  this  great  occasion. 

Before  the  altar.]  At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  near 
unto  which  the  altar  stood,  (Exod.  xl.  6.)  for  he  speaks  of 
the  altar  of  bumt-ofl'erings. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  offer 
tJieir  offering.]  Here  again  Rasi  observes,  that  Moses 
would  not  receive  their  offering  till  he  knew  the  mind  of 
God ;  who  directed  in  what  manner  and  order  their  gifts 
should  be  offered  to  him. 

Each  prince  on  his  day,  for  the  dedication  of  the  altar.] 
This  made  the  dedication  a  very  long  solemnity,  which 
continued  twelve  days.  When  these  twelve  days  began,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  reason- 
able computation,  which  Fortunatus  Scacchus  hath  made 
of  this  whole  business,  Myrothec.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  74,  where  he  supposes,  that  the  tabernacle  being 
erected  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year, 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  seven  days  were  spent  in  the 
consecration  of  it  and  of  the  altar,  &c.  And  on  the  eighth 
day  Moses  began  to  consecrate  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  which 


lasted  seven  days  longer.  T%en  the  fifteenth  day  of  that 
month  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  which  God 
commanded  (as  we  read  here,  chap,  ix.)  to  be  observed  in 
the  first  month,  and  lasted  till  the  two-and-twenlieth.  The 
rest  of  the  month  we  may  well  suppose  was  spent  in  giving, 
receiving,  and  delivering  the  laws  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  After  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  he  began  to  number  the  people,  according  to  the 
command  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lasted  three  days.  And  then  on  the  fourth 
the  Levites  were  numbered  :  on  the  next  day  we  may  sup- 
pose they  were  offered  to  God,  and  given  unto  the  priests : 
on  the  sixth  day  they  were  expiated  and  consecrated  (as 
we  read  in  the  next  chapter);  and  on  the  seventh  day 
their  several  charges  were  parted  among  them,  (of  which 
we  read  chap,  iv.)  After  which  the  princes,  he  sup- 
poses, began  to  offer  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  second 
month,  for  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  which  lasted  till  the 
nineteenth  day  inclusively :  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
this  month  they  removed  (as  we  read  chap.  x.  11,  12.) 
from  Sinai  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the  first  day.] 
By  God's  order,  no  doubt. 

Was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  ofJu- 
dah.]  He  held  the  principal  place  among  the  Israelites, 
being  the  nasi,  the  prince  or  captain  (as  we  translate  it, 
Numb.  ii.  3.)  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  had  the  first 
standard.  And  yet  he  alone,  of  all  the  twelve  great  men 
here  mentioned,  is  not  called  nasi,  prince  of  Judah,  as  all 
the  rest  are  called  princes  of  their  tribes,  (ver,  18.  24.  30, 
&c.)  but  simply  Nahshon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Jews 
give  several  reasons  of  it :  but  perhaps  it  was,  because  he 
offered  first,  which  was  honour  enough ;  and  there  needed 
no  more  to  be  said  of  him. 

Ver.  13.  And  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  and  one 
silver  bowl,  &c.]  It  appears  by  the  metal  that  this  charger 
and  bowl  were  of,  that  they  were  for  the  use  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  in  the  outward  court,  for  all  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  were  of  gold.  And  I  take  this  charger  (or 
broad  dish,  or  platter)  to  have  been  offered,  for  receiving 
the  flesh  which  was  offered  at  the  altar,  or  the  fine  flour  for 
the  meat-offerings.  And  the  bowl  received  the  blood,  or 
was  used  for  pouring  out  wine.       ,.,^1  i)4>.j> 

Both  of  them  were  full  of fitie  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a 
meat-offering.]  Which  was  to  attend  upon  the  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  peace-offering,  mentioned  ver.  15. 17.  See  chap., 
iv.  7.  where  I  observed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  this 
fine  flour  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  14.  One  spoon  of  ten  shekels  of  gold,  full  of  incense.] 
Both  the  metal  of  which  it  was  made,  and  that  which  was 
in  it,  shew  this  spoon  was  for  the  use  of  the  golden  altar 
in  the  sanctuary :  which  may  incline  one  to  think,  that  both 
altars  were  now  dedicated ;  that  is,  first  began  to  be  used 
for  the  service  of  the  whole  congregation.  (See  ver.  88.) 

Ver.  15.  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the 
first  year.]  There  are  so  many  sacrifices  mentioned  here 
and  in  the  two  following  verses  (no  less  than  twenty-one  in 
all),  that,  together  with  the  silver  and  gold  plate,  they  look 
like  too  great  a  present  to  be  made  out  of  one  man's  pri- 
vate estate :  and  therefore  some  have  thought,  that  the  rest 
of  the  great  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  joined  with  Nahshon 
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in  their  contributions  towards  it ;  and  that  it  "was  oflfered  in 
his  own  and  their  names. 

For  a  burnt-offering.]  This  is  first  mentioned,  as  being 
the  most  ancient  sort  of  sacrifice,  long  before  we  read  of 
any  other;  and  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  so- 
vereign dominion  over  all. 

Ver.  16.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.']  This  in 
all  likelihood  was  first  offered,  though  the  other  be  first 
mentioned.  For  in  the  next  chapter  we  find  the  burnt-of- 
fering enjoined  in  the  first  place ;  but  the  sin-offering  offered 
before  it,  (chap.  viii.  8. 12.)  The  like  I  observed  before, 
(chap.  vi.  16.  see  there.) 

Ver.  17.  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year.]  These 
sacrifices  were  more  numerous  than  the  burnt-offering  or 
the  sin-offering;  because  the  priests,  and  the  princes,  and 
as  many  of  the  people  as  they  invited,  had  their  share  of 
them,  and  feasted  before  the  Lord  upon  them,  with  great 
rejoicing:  which  custom,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  flowed 
from  hence  to  the  gentiles,  who  dedicated  their  altars,  and 
temples,  and  statues,  &c.  with  much  ceremony;  and  the 
fincient  Greeks,  TroXvTt\e<rripoig  UpeioiQ,  with  more  sump- 
tuous sacrifices.  See  lib.  iii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  14.  num.  3. 
where  he  also  shews,  how  they  were  dedicated  among  the 
Romans  with  plays,  and  feasting,  and  public  largesses : 
and  at  last  their  feasts  became  anniversary,  as  the^eos^  of 
dedication  among  the  Jews  was,  after  the  times  of  Antio- 
chus,  (num.  6, 7.)  In  which  feast  there  was  AvxvoKdia,  illu- 
rmnations  (as  we  now  speak),  by  setting  up  of  candles,  or 
lamps,  in  token  of  joy,  (cap.  13.  num.  1).) 

This  was  the  offering  ofNahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab.] 
And  was  the  pattern  which  all  the  rest  followed. 

Ver.  18.  On  the  second  day.]  Their  offerings  were  thus 
distributed,  to  be  offered  on  several  days,  that  confusion 
might  be  avoided;  and  that  every  tribe  might  distinctly  ex- 
press their  devotion  to  God,  and  be  graciously  accepted  by 
him ;  and  the  solemnity  be  made  the  more  remarkable,  by 
continuing  it  so  long  as  twelve  days.  For  which  reason 
the  feast  of  dedication,  after  Mattathias  had  purged  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  after  the  profanation  of  them  by 
Antiochus,  wa.s  kept  eight  days  by  the  Jews  in  following 
times ;  and  this  Parascha  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  law,  from 
chap.  vi.  22.  to  chap.  viii.  4.  of  this  book,  was  wont  to  be 
read  at  that  feast;  as  the  same  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (cap. 
13.  n.  7.)  As  among  the  Romans,  he  observes,  (cap.  14. 
n.7.)  there  was  a  feast  of  like  nature  kept  six  days. 

Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer.] 
This  tribe,  and  Zebulun,  being  under  the  standard  of  Ju- 
dah,  are  the  next  that  offer.  And  so  they  proceed  in  the  same 
order;  Reuben,  and  those  under  his  standard  offering  next; 
because  they  encamped  next  to  them,  (ver.  30.  36.  42,  &c.) 

Ver.  19.  He  offered  for  his  offering  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  &c.]  It 
may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  no  diftcrence  in 
the  offerings  of  these  princes;  but  all  offered  plate  of  equal 
height,  and  an  equal  number  of  sacrifices,  without  the  least 
variation :  either  by  common  agreement,  or  by  the  Divine 
appointment ;  that  the  vanity  of  vying  one  with  another 
might  be  prevented ;  and  none  might  brag  of  their  out- 
doing their  brethren  ;  and  all  might  be  confident  that  they 
were  equally  interested  in  the  altar,  and  accepted  by  the 
Divine  Majesty. 


Ver.  24.  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon,  &c.] 
Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Moses  thought  fit  to  set 
down  distinctly,  and  at  length,  the  offerings  of  the  princes 
of  every  tribe  (as  he  doth  here,  and  in  the  following  part  of 
this  chapter),  though  they  were  the  very  same,  without  any 
difference;  that  an  honourable  mention  being  made  of 
every  one  apart,  none  might  think  themselves  in  the  least 
neglected. 

Ver.  30.  On  the  fourth  dayElizur,  &c.]  There  is  nothing 
new  to  be  noted  of  him,  or  any  of  the  rest ;  because  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  for  the  reason  forementioned. 

Ver.  48.  On  the  seventh  day  Elishama,  &c.  offered.]  This 
solemnity  was  not  interrupted  by  the  sabbath ;  but  the  of- 
ferings continued  then,  as  upon  other  days. 

Ver.  84.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar.]  By  these 
oblations  and  sacrifices ;  which  were  simple  and  plain, 
though  costly  and  magnificent.  With  which  the  gentiles 
were  not  content,  but  used  sometimes  barbarous  rite3 
in  their  dedications ;  as  appears  by  their  taurobolia  and 
criobolia  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  &c.  (See 
Selden  in  the  forenamed  book,  cap.  14.  n.  8,  9.) 

In  the  day  when  it  was  anointed.]  The  dedication  lasting 
twelve  days,  it  is  apparent  the  word  day,  in  this  place,  ne- 
cessarily signifies  the  time  (were  it  moi'e  or  less),  wherein 
a  thing  was  done ;  as  I  observed  ver.  1.  and  see  ver.  88. 

By  the  princes  of  Israel.]  From  whose  examples  princes 
and  great  men  should  learn  (as  Conradus  Pellicanus  well 
applies  all  this),  "to  be  devoutly  religious ;  and  to  possess 
the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Lord  God  in  their  breasts :  to 
be  strong  in  faith ;  far  from  covetousness  ;  unanimous  iil 
their  endeavours  to  do  honour  to  God  ;  to  give  a  good  ex- 
ample of  faith  and  good  works  to  others ;  to  seek  the  profit 
of  their  subjects ;  assist  the  servants  of  God ;  lend  their 
helping  hand  to  the  proficiency  of  true  piety ;  provide  the 
ministers  of  the  church  with  all  things  necessary,  that  re- 
ligion be  not  neglected  and  contemned  by  their  poverty  } 
for  the  sake  of  God  whom  they  serve,  to  do  them  honour 
by  word  and  deed  ;  and  follow  their  godly  admonitions,  &c. 
This  is  a  profitable  allegory  (saith  he)  of  this  history  :  and 
we  need  not  seek  for  one  more  ingenious.  As  for  those  who 
highly  value  the  allegorical  sense  of  all  these  things,  habent 
alios  qui  gustui  suo  consulent  et  curiositati;  they  may  find 
other  commentators  to  please  their  taste,  and  satisfy  their 
curiosity." 

Twelve  chargers  of  silver,  twelve  silver  boards,  &c.]  In 
these  and  the  following  words  the  whole  sum  of  the  obla- 
tions and  sacrifices  is  set  down  by  Moses ;  that  every  reader, 
in  all  future  times,  might  see  (without  the  trouble  of  cast- 
ing up  the  account)  how  devout  and  generous  their  ances- 
tors were. 

Ver.  87.  All  the  oxen  for  the  burnt-offering  were  twelve 
bullocks,  &c.]  Whether  there  were  any  prayers  made  for  a 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices,  which  should  be  here- 
after made  on  this  altar,  we  are  not  told.  But  the  sacrifices 
themselves  were  in  the  nature  of  supplications  ;  and  it  is 
likely,  they  that  offered  them  made  their  humble  petitions 
with  them.  And  so  the  gentiles  always  did  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  temples  or  altars  :  an  instance  of  which  is  ob- 
served out  of  Gruter,  by  Fort.  Scacchus  and  by  Selden,  in 
these  words :  "  Hanc  tibi  aram  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.  dico 
dedicoque  uti  sis  volens  propitius  mihi  collegisque  meis," 
&c.  Which  is  a  dedication  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  with  a 
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prayer  that  he  would  be  gracious  to  him  that  dedicated  it, 
and  to  his  friends  and  neighbours.  The  like  dedication 
there  is  of  a  temple  to  Priapus,  near  Padua,  with  this 
prayer,  that  he  would  constantly  guard  their  fields,  &c. 
(Myroth.  Sacr.  Elaeochrys.  2.  cap.  28.  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  14.  p.  290.  309.) 

With  their  meat-offering.']  "Which  was  brought  in  the 
twelve  chargers  and  bowls,  as  a  necessary  appendix  to  the 
burnt-offerings  and  the  peace-offerings:  as  is  fully  explained 
chap.  XV.  8,  9. 

Ver.  88.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar.]  Which  is 
repeated  here  again,  to  shew  why  it  was  called  the  dedica- 
tion ;  because  this  was  the  first  solemn  sacrifice  which  was 
offered  for  the  tribes,  or  particular  persons  among  them ; 
and  therefore  was  the  more  sumptuous. 

After  that  it  was  anointed.]  Here  the  word  day  is  omit- 
ted, (which  is  used  ver.  1.  and  ver.  84.)  Moses  intending 
only  to  let  posterity  know  that  this  dedication  followed  not 
long  after  the  anointing  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar ; 
whereby  it  was  sanctified  to  God's  service. 

Ver.  89.  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  speak  with  Him.]  That  is,  with  God. 
'This  seems  to  be  here  mentioned,  because  he  had  lately 
had  a  special  occasion  to  go  and  inquire  particularly  of 
God,  about  a  matter  of  great  concernment,  as  will  appear 
from  chap.  ix.  8,  9.  And  it  is  likely  he  had  gone  in  twice 
upon  this  occasion,  to  consult  him  about  the  offering  of  the 
princes,  (ver,  4,5. 10, 11.)  and  now,  it  is  possible,  went  in 
again,  to  know  if  the  Lord  would  give  him  any  further  di- 
rections. 

Then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off 
the  mercy-seat,  &c.]  There  God  promised  to  meet  him,  and 
to  commune  with  him,  8cc.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.)  which  sup- 
poses he  would  be  always  present  there.  And  so  he  was; 
for  the  cloud  of  glory  filled  the  house  after  it  was  set  up, 
(Exod.  xl.  33,  34.)  from  whence  God  spake  to  him,  (Lev.  i. 
1.)  and  told  him  he  would  appear  (i.  e.  reside  constantly)  in 
the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat,  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  Now  here 
he  relates  how  God  appeared  and  communed  with  him 
from  thence ;  which  was  by  a  voice  that  he  heard  of  one 
speaking  to  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  outward  part  of  the 
sanctuary.  So  the  Jews  understand  it;  particularly  R.  So- 
lomon, who  thinks  that  Moses  only  entered  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and,  standing  in  the  very  entrance  of  it,  heard  the 
voice  speaking  to  him  from  between  the  two  cherubim^ : 
which  was  very  clear  and  strong ;  but  went  no  farther  than 
into  the  sanctuary,  where  Moses  alone  at  that  time  was. 
So  they  observe  in  Siphri,  as  Buxtorf  notes  in  his  Histor. 
Arc8e  Fsederis,  cap.  15. 

And  he  spake  unto  him.]  "With  an  audible  voice;  and  so 
distinctly,  that  he  perceived  and  understood  every  word. 
"Which  Abarbinel  thinks  God  vouchsafed  for  this  reason; 
that,  as  he  visibly  represented  to  him  in  the  mount  the  pat- 
tern of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  every  tiling  belonging  to  it, 
whereby  the  form  and  figure  of  every  particular  was  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  and  he  was  the  better  able  to  give  di- 
rections how  to  make  them  exactly :  so  he  being  to  write 
in  his  law  all  that  God  required  them  to  do,  he  delivered 
every  thing  to  him  in  an  audible  voice ;  that  he  might  set 
down  in  these  books  the  very  words  and  phrases  which  he 
heard  with  his  ears  from  the  mouth  of  God,  as  plainly  as  if 
be  had  described  them  from  some  ancient  volume. 


To  which  I  cannot  but  add,  that  this  audible  articulate 
voice  from  God,  which  was  perceived  by  human  ears,  re- 
presented God  as  if  he  was  incorporate;  and  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of  that  great  mystery,  God  ma- 
nifested in  the  flesh  ;  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  became  a 
man,  and  spake  to  all  the  Jews  familiarly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  x\.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  "When 
this  was  spoken  is  not  certain.  If  Moses  went  into  the  ta- 
bernacle immediately  after  the  princes  had  offered  (ver. 
89.  of  the  foregoing  chapter),  it  may  be  thought  he  then 
spake  these  things  to  him.  But  both  this,  and  what  follows 
concerning  the  Levites,  seem  rather  to  have  been  delivered 
after  the  order  for  giving  them  to  the  priests,  and  settling 
their  several  charges,  (chap.  iii.  and  iv.)  But  some  other 
things  intervening,  which  depended  upon  what  had  been 
ordered  concerning  their  camp,  and  that  of  the  Israelites, 
(see  ver.  4.)  Moses  omits  this,  till  he  had  set  down  them, 
and  some  other  matters,  which  he  had  received  from  God. 
(See  chap.  vii.  Jl.) 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him.  When  thou 
lightest  the  lamps.]  At  the  same  time  the  public  service  of 
God  began  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  foregoing  chapter),  the  setting  on  the  shew- 
bread,  offering  incense,  and  lighting  the  lamps,  were  begun 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  last  of  these  is  only  here  men- 
tioned :  but  it  supposes  the  other. 

The  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the  candle- 
stick.] Upon  the  table  which  was  over  against  the  candle* 
stick ;  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  very  well  explains  it :  which  is 
rather  a  paraphrase  upon  these  words  than  a  translation  of 
them,  in  this  manner :  When  thou  lightest  the  seven  lamps, 
let  the  candlestick  be  set  up  on  the  south  side,  (for  so  it  was 
ordered,  Exod.  xxvi.  35.)  and  so  Moses  set  it,  (chap,  xl. 
24.)  and  let  tlie  lamps  look  towards  the  north,  over  against 
the  table  of  shew-bread,  see  Exod.  xxv.  37.  where  there  is 
the  like  obscure  expression,  but  to  this  sense.  And  thus 
this  verse  may  be  translated  exactly  out  of  the  Hebrew,  When 
thou  settest  up  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  shine  before 
the  face  of  the  candlestick,  i,  e.  enlighten  all  the  room  that  is 
opposite  to  it ;  for  there  were  no  windows  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  therefore  these  lamps  were  lighted. 

Ver.  3.  And  Aaron  did  so :  he  lighted  the  lamps  thereof, 
&c.]  For  God's  table  being  placed  over  against  the  lamps, 
where  he  was  represented  as  feasting  with  his  people 
(which  nobody  doth  in  the  dark),  it  was  but  fit  that  there 
should  be  continual  light  in  that  place.  And  this,  as  I 
take  it,  is  the  first  time  that  the  lamps  were  lighted,  when 
the  altar  was  dedicated,  and  the  public  service  of  God  be- 
gan, which  continued  ever  after. 

Ver.  4.  And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was  of  beaten 
gold,  &c.]  Upon  this  occasion  he  briefly  repeats  what  is 
more  largely  said  concerning  the  structure  of  this  caudle- 
slick,  Exod.  xxv.  31,  &c.  and  xxxvii.  17,  Sue. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  That 
which  follows  plainly  belongs  to  what  was  said,  chap, 
iii.  7. 

Ver.  G.  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel.]  In  that  place  (chap.  iii.  7.)  he  bade  Moses  give 
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them  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  out  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  now  he  executes  it. 

And  cleanse  them.]  He  had  given  them  their  charge, 
(chap,  iv.)  and  now  he  prepares  them  for  the  performance 
of  it:  for  they  could  not  be  fit  to  attend  in  the  tabernacle 
till  they  were  purified,  and,  in  some  sort,  consecrated  to 
that  service. 

Ver.  7.  And  thus  shall  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse  them.] 
Here  he  directs  how  they  were  to  be  purified;  and  then 
(ver.  9,  10,  &c.)  how  they  were  to  be  consecrated  or  dedi- 
cated to  God. 

Sprinkle  the  water  of  purifying  upon  fJiem.]  The  manner 
of  making  this  water  is  not  described  till  chap.  xix.  9.  but, 
in  all  likelihood,  had  been  ordered  and  made  before,  be- 
cause the  Levites  were  sprinkled  with  it;  as  those  also 
were  who  had  been  defiled  by  the  dead,  (chap.  xix.  13.) 

And  let  them  shave  all  their  flesh.]  The  greatest  purity 
was  required  in  them;  for  they  are  here  ordered  to  be 
cleansed,  according  to  the  cleansing  of  a  leper,  (he\it.  xiv. 
8,  9.)  and  of  a  Nazarite,  when  he  was  defiled  by  the  dead, 
(Numb.  vi.  9.)  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  thinks  there  was  this 
moral  signification  in  this  shaving;  that  they  were  hereby  ad- 
monished, "  To  cast  away  all  worldly  cares,  as  much  as  might 
be,  and  wholly  give  themselves  to  their  sacred  ministry." 

And  wash  their  clothes.]  That  their  bodies  being  cleansed 
might  not  be  defiled  by  foul  apparel. 

Ver.  8.  Then  let  them  take  a  young  bullock.]  For  a  burnt- 
offering,  as  is  manifest  from  ver.  12. 

With  his  meat-offering.]  Which  always  attended  upon 
burnt-offerings,  (chap.  xv.  9.) 

And  another  young  bullock  shall  thou  take  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing.] This  being  offered  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Levites, 
is  the  same  sacrifice  that  is  ordered  when  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Israel  sinned  through  ignorance,  (Lev.  iv.  13, 14.) 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shall  bring  the  Levites  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.]  To  the  door  of  it,  where  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  stood,  (Exod.  xl.  6.) 

And  thou  shall  gather  the  whole  assembly  of  the  children 
of  Israel  together.]  The  Hebrew  words,  col  adath,  which 
we  translate  the  whole  assembly,  frequently  signifies  all  the 
elders  of  Israel;  as  in  chap.  xv.  4.  xxv.  7.  and  xxxv.  12. 
And  it  cannot  well  have  any  other  sense  in  this  place,  as 
appears  from  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  bring  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord.]  Present  them  to  him  at  the  altar. 

And  the  children  of  Israel.]  The  elders  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.  For  all  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  possibly  do  what  is  here  enjoined;  but 
some  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  rest ;  and  none  so  proper  as 
their  rulers  and  governors,  who  were  their  representatives. 

Shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites.]  As  men  used  to 
do  upon  their  sacrifices  ;  which  signified  the  devoting  of 
that  beast  to  God,  by  him  who  laid  his  hand  on  it  at  the 
altar,  for  such  purposes  as  he  brought  it.  And  this  was 
done  by  private  men  in  their  bumt-offorings,  and  peace- 
offerings,  as  well  as  in  their  sin-offerings ;  (see  Levit.  i.  4. 
chap.  iii.  2.  and  viii.  13.)  but  the  Jews  observe,  that  the 
whole  congregation  laid  their  hands  only  upon  the  sin-offer- 
ing that  was  offered  for  them,  (Lev.  iv.  15.)  Therefore  the 
Levites  are  here  to  be  considered  under  that  notion ;  as  is 
manifest  from  ver.  19.  where  God  is  said  to  have  given  them 
to  Aaron,  &c.  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
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Israel.  For  the  Levites  being  given  to  God  instead  of  the 
first-born,  by  the  sanctification  of  which  first-born  to  God, 
(as  it  is  called,  Exod.  xiii.  1.)  the  whole  family  was  sancti- 
fied, and  their  sin,  after  a  sort,  expiated  ;  the  offering  of  the 
Levites  after  this  manner  to  God,  was  to  have  the  same  ef- 
fect that  the  offering  of  the  first-born  had ;  viz.  the  sanctifi- 
cation and  atonement  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  11.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord,  for  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  The  He- 
brew words  are  more  significant;  Aaron  shall  wave  the 
Levites  before  the  Lord,  for  a  wave-offering,  &c.  I  have 
often  observed  before,  that  this  waving,  or  agitation  to  and 
fro  before  the  altar,  (of  which,  see  Exod,  xxix.  24.)  was  a 
solemn  consecration  of  a  thing  to  God,  as  a  sacrifice:  and 
therefore  the  Levites  were  presented  unto  him,  under  the 
same  consideration  as  the  first-bom  were.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  Aaron  to  wave  them,  as  he  did  some  parts  of  a 
sacrifice ;  and  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  he  lifting  up  his 
hands,  and  turning  about  to  all  sides  (as  he  did  when  he 
oflered  a  wave-offering),  they,  at  his  command,  imitated 
the  same  motion ;  and  so  were  offered  up  to  God,  and  be- 
came wholly  his.  (See  ver.  21.) 

That  they  may  execute  the  service  of  the  Lord.]  Or,  as  it 
is  more  significantly  in  the  margin,  that  they  may  be  to 
execute,  &c.  Which  expresses  the  intention  of  this  waving 
them  before  the  Lord,  that,  being  wholly  given  up  to  him, 
they  might  become  meet  to  execute  that  service  to  which, 
he  appointed  them  at  his  house. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Levites  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  bullocks.]  It  being  evident,  from  ver.  19.  that 
the  Levites  were  considered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ;  and 
yet,  not  being  to  be  devoted  to  death  (no  more  than  the 
first-born  were),  these  two  sacrifices,  one  for  sin,  the  other  a 
burnt-offering,  were  substituted  in  their  stead.  Upon  which, 
therefore,  they  were  to  lay  their  hands,  that  the  sin,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  laid  upon  them,  (ver.  10.)  might  be 
transferred  to  these  beasts,  by  laying  their  hands  upon  them, 
to  be  actually  sacrificed  unto  God,  by  shedding  their  blood. 

The  one  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, unto  the  Lord.]  The  burnt-offering  was  mentioned  first, 
ver.  8.  being  the  most  ancient  of  all  offerings,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world :  but  the  sin-  offering  is  ottered  first, 
to  make  the  other  acceptable.  And  so  it  was  when  Aaron 
was  consecrated,  (Lev.  viii.  14, 18.)  and  when  he  offered 
for  himself,  (Lev.  ix.  8.  12.)  and  for  the  people,  (ver.  15, 
16.)  and  (to  name  no  more)  in  the  cleansing  of  a  leper, 
(chap.  xiv.  19.) 

To  make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites.]  The  sin-offering 
properly  made  the  atonement ;  and  the  burnt-offering  de- 
clared its  acceptance. 

Ver.  13.  And  thou  shall  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron  and 
his  sons.]  As  they  were  brought  before  the  Lord,  because 
they  were  to  be  given  unto  him,  (ver.  9.)  so  now  they  were 
set  before  Aaron  and  his  sons,  because  they  were  given  by 
God  to  them,  (ver.  19.) 

And  offer  them  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.]  Or,  as  it  is 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  wave  them  for  a  wave^offering  unto  the 
Lord.  Some  imagine,  that  as  Aaron  waved  them  before, 
(ver.  11.)  so  now  they  were  in  like  manner  waved  by  Moses. 
But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that  the  meaning  is, 
they  being  waved,  &c.  should  be  set  before  Aaron  and  his' 
sons,  and  presented  to  them  as  God's  gift,  according  to  his 
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order,  (chap.  iii.  9.)  And  so  these  words  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated, after  thou  hast  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  ;  that 
is,  after  Aaron,  by  his  order,  had  vraved  them :  and  thus 
the  like  words  must  be  understood,  ver.  15.    (See  there.) 

^'er.  14.  Thus  shall  thou  separate  the  Levitesfrom  among 
the  children  of  Israel.]  By  the  ibrementioned  purification, 
(ver.  7.)  and  oblation,  (ver.  10,  11.) 

And  the  Levites  shall  be  mine.]  They  became  his,  by  this 
solemn  oblation  of  tliem  to  him,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  15.  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in.]  To  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  where  they  were  to  attend  upon  the 
priests,  and  assist  them  in  their  ministry,  and  in  taking 
down  the  tabernacle  when  it  was  to  remove. 

To  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  In 
the  court  of  the  priests,  where  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
stood :  for  into  the  sanctuary  itself  none  but  the  priests  en- 
tered ;  and  there  was  no  ministry  there  in  which  the  Levites 
were  to  assist. 

And  thou  shall  cleanse  them,  and  offer  them  for  an  offering.] 
Or  rather,  after  thou  hast  cleansed  them,  and  offered,  &c.  ac- 
cording as  was  directed,  ver.  7. 11. 

Ver.  16.  For  they  are  wholly  given  unto  me,  &c.]  God  com- 
manded them  before  to  be  taken  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  (chap.  iii.  45.)  and  now  they  are  given  to  him.  The 
word  is  repeated  twice  in  the  Hebrew,  given,  given  (which 
we  translate  wholly  given),  because  the  children  of  Israel 
had  devoted  them  to  him,  by  laying  their  bands  on  them, 
(ver.  10.)  and  Aaron  had  waved  them  as  a  wave-offering  to 
the  Lord,  (ver.  11.) 

Instead  of  such  as  open  every  womb,  &c.]  See  chap.  iii. 
12,13. 

Ver.  17.  For  all  the  first-bom  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  mine,  both  man  and  beast,  &c.]  Exod.  xiii.  2. 

Ver.  18.  And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the  first- 
born of  the  children  of  Israel.]  By  the  exchange  men- 
tioned chap.  iii.  2.  13.  45. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  have  given  the  Levites  as  a  gift  to  Aaron, 
and  to  his  sons,  &c.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are  more 
emphatical,  J  have  given  the  Levites  given,  &c.  that  is,  the 
Levites,  which  are  given  unto  me,  (ver.  16.)  I  have  given 
unto  Aaron  and  his  sons,  (chap.  iii.  0.) 

To  do  the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel]   See  chap, 
iii.  7.    The  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it,  to  serve  me  for  the 
children  of  Israel;  i.  e.  to  do  them  service,  by  assisting  the 
priests  in  offering  sacrifice  for  the  people. 
.  In  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  See  ver.  15. 

And  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel.] 
Not  by  offering  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the  work  of  the 
priests  alone  ;  but  by  being  offered  themselves,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  unto  God,  as  I  observed 
before,  (ver.  10. 12.)  For  though  they  were  not  slain  at 
the  altar,  as  sacrifices  were,  yet  they  might  expiate,  as  the 
scape-goat  did ;  which  was  sent  away  alive  into  the  wil- 
derness, after  it  had  been  presented  unto  the  Lord,  as  these 
Levites  were,  (Levit.  xvi.  7. 10.) 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israel.] 
As  there  would  have  been,  if  any  man  had  presumed  to 
officiate  in  the  house  of  God,  but  such  as  were,  in  this 
manner,  taken  by  himself  to  minister  there. 

Wlien  the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh  unto  the  sanc- 
tuary.] To  worship  God,  find  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to 
be  offered  at  bis  altar. 


Ver.  20.  And  Moses  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.] 
i.  e.  The  elders  of  the  people,  (ver.  9, 10.) 

Did  to  the  Levites  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  &ic.]  Separated  them 
to  God  from  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  as  he  had  directed, 
(ver.  14.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  they  washed 
tlieir  clothes.]  According  to  the  order  given,  ver.  7. 

And  Aaron  offered  them  an  offering  before  the  Lord.]  Or 
rather,  waved  them  a  wave-offering,  &c.  sis  I  observed  ver. 
11.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  likely  some  of  the 
Levites  were  thus  waved  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest ;  for 
there  being  two-and-twenty  thousand  of  them,  (chap.  iii. 
39.)  one  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  should  be  every 
one  thus  offered. 

And  Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them.] 
See  ver.  12. 

Ver.  22.  And  after  that  the  Levites  went  in  to  do  their 
service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  According  to 
the  directions  given  ver.  15. 

Before  Aaron  and  before  his  sons.]  In  their  presence,  and 
by  their  direction. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
the  foregoing  commands,  he  gave  him  some  further  instruc-^ 
tions. 

Ver.  24.  This  is  it  that  belongeth  unto  the  Levites.]  Add 
this  to  what  hath  been  said  about  them. 

From  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward  they  shall  go 
in.]  Then  they  might  begin  to  take  the  custody  of  the  ta- 
bernacle upon  them,  and  to  be  door-keepers,  to  keep  out 
strangers  and  such  as  were  unclean ;  but  not  to  load  the 
waggons,  and  do  such-like  work  of  burden,  till  they  were 
thirty  years  of  age.  (See  chap.  iv.  3.) 

To  wait  upon  the  service  of  tJie  tabernacle,  &c.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  to  war  the  warfare  of  the  taber- 
jiacle;  which  is  a  phrase  often  used  before,  chap.  iv.  3. 
23,  &c.  and  there  applied  to  those  that  carried  the  taber- 
nacle :  which  they  might  not  do  till  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
might  go  in  to  learn  at  five-and-twenty,  as  some  reconcile 
these  two.  But  Abarbinel  notes,  that  there  is  nothing  said 
of  their  learning,  but  of  their  service,  or  ministry ;  and 
therefore  at  twenty-five  years  old  they  began  that  part  of 
the  service  which  consisted  in  the  custody  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

Ver.  25.  And  from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  cease 
waiting  upon  tlie  service  thereof]  In  the  Hebrew,  shall  re- 
turn from  the  warfare  of  their  service,  i.  e.  be  discharged 
from  their  function,  and  no  longer  burdened  with  any  labo- 
rious work,  as  that  of  carrying  the  tabernacle  was. 

And  shall  serve  no  more.]  In  such  manner  of  work. 

Ver.  26.  But  shall  minister  with  their  brethren.]  This 
ministry  is  explained  in  the  following  words,  to  keep  the 
charge;  that  is,  to  take  care  of  the  tabernacle,  unto  which 
they  were  to  be  a  guard. 

In  the  tabernacle  of  tlte  congregation.]  See  chap.  iv.  3. 

And  sluill  do  no  service.]  In  the  Hebrew,  serve  no  ser- 
vice; that  is,  do  no  laborious  work  (as  was  said  before), 
their  age  beginning  to  require  ease  and  rest ;  and  therefore 
no  ministry  was  required  of  them,  but  what  tliey  might  well 
perform  without  pains  and  labour. 

Thus  shall  thou  do  unto  the  Levites  toucJiing  their  charge.] 
Appoint  them  their  ministries,  according  to  these  rules* 
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which  were  observed  after  the  ark  of  God  was  settled,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  to  remove  it  any  more;  when  David, 
therefore,  instead  of  carrying  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle 
(for  which  there  was  then  no  further  occasion),  appointed 
them  to  be  singers  in  the  temple,  and  porters,  &c.  for  which 
they  were  fit  at  twenty  years  of  age;  but  continued  their 
employment  no  longer  than  till  fifty  (as  the  Jews  tell  us), 
when  their  voice  began  to  decay.  Whence  that  observa- 
tion of  Abarbinel  upon  this  very  chapter :  "  Age  makes  Le- 
vites  unfit  for  service,  not  blemishes  in  their  bodies ;  but 
priests  are  unfit  by  blemishes  in  their  bodies,  not  by  age :" 
for  priests  continued  their  service  as  long  as  they  lived ; 
and  though  they  did  not  begin  it  till  twenty  years  of  age, 
yet  no  law  of  God  forbade  them  to  begin  sooner. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Ver.  1.  J3.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.']  Or,  the  Lord  had  spoken  ;  for  he  relates  now  what 
was  done  a  month  ago;  but  not  recorded  till  now,  for  a  spe- 
cial reason:  which  was,  that  God  having  commanded  them, 
in  the  month  before  this,  to  keep  the  Passover,  some  per- 
sons were  unprepared  for  it;  and  thereupon  a  question 
arose,  what  course  they  should  take?  for  they  were  much 
troubled  they  could  not  do  as  their  brethren  did :  which 
produced  a  new  command  from  God,  that  they  should  keep 
the  Passover  in  this  second  month  of  the  first  year  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt.  This  Moses  being  to  give  an  ac- 
count of,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  he  doth  it  in  the 
proper  place  for  it,  when  he  was  relating  what  things  were 
done  in  this  month,  (chap.  i.  1.)  and  deferred  the  mention 
of  keeping  the  Passover  in  the  first  month,  till  he  could 
speak  of  them  both  together. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  after  they  were  come 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  In  which  month  they  were  com- 
manded to  keep  the  Passover,  in  memory  of  their  wonder- 
ful deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  2.  Let  the  children  of  Israel  also  keep  the  Passover 
at  his  appointed  season.]  Aaron  having  been  lately  conse- 
crated, and  having  offered  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  for  himself 
and  for  the  people ;  aud  God  having  declared  his  accept- 
ance by  fire  from  heaven,  (Lev.  viii.  and  ix.)  God  com- 
manded the  people  should  keep  the  Passover ;  which  he 
had  lately  admonished  them  was  one  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord,  (Lev.  xxiii.  5.)  But  the  first  order  for  the  observa- 
tion of  it,  being  that  they  should  keep  this  service  when  they 
came  to  the  promised  land,  (Exod.  xii.  25.)  they  might 
thence  conclude,  there  lay  no  obligation  upon  them  to 
keep  it  here  in  the  wilderness:  and  therefore,  by  a  special 
precept,  they  are  required  to  keep  it  (when  the  year  was 
come  about  to  the  time  of  its  first  observation),  that  the 
memory  of  so  singular  a  benefit  might  not  presently  slip 
out  of  their  mind :  (see  Exod.  xiii.  .5.) 

Ver.  3.  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month  at  6ven,  ye 
sluill  keep  it  in  his  appointed  season.]  So  it  was  ordained, 
Exod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  5. 

According  to  all  the  rites  of  it.]  With  unleavened  broad, 
and  bitter  herbs,  and  the  other  rites  mentioned  Exod.  xii. 
9,10. 

And  according  to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof.]  If  there  be 
any  difference  between  ceremonies  and  rites,  I  should  think 


this  belongs  to  their  eating  it  in  haste,  with  their  loins  girt, 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staves  in  their  hands,  (Exod.  xii. 
11.)  Unto  which  they  were  not  bound,  when  they  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  no  longer  travel- 
lers; but,  it  is  likely,  were  observed  here  in  the  wilderness, 
when  they  were  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

Ver.  4.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  cMldren  of  Israel,  that 
they  should  keep  the  Passover.]  According  to  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  belonging  to  it. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  kept  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  at  even.]  It  was  not  hard  to  procure 
so  much  flour,  as  would  serve  to  make  unleavened  bread 
for  that  even,  from  some  of  their  neighbours  about  the  wil- 
derness. (See  chap.  iv.  7.) 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  Where  they  rested  almost  a 
whole  year ;  but  after  they  removed  from  thence  were  so  un- 
certain in  their  motions  from  place  to  place,  that  they  did  not 
circumcise  their  children,  who  consequently  could  not  eat  of 
the  Passover:  and  therefore  we  never  read  of  its  being  kept 
after  this  during  their  forty  years'  stay  in  the  wilderness ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  obliged,  as  I  said,  to  keep  it  now, 
without  this  special  command.  Yet  their  doctors  say,  that 
this  is  written  by  Moses,  as  a  reproach  to  the  Israelites, 
that  they  observed  no  Passover  in  the  wilderness,  but  this 
one  alone.  Yet  there  are  Christian  writers,  who  deliver  it 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  that  they  kept 
another  Passover,  a  little  before  they  ended  their  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  viz.  in  the  first  month  of  the  yea,r 
wherein  Miriam  died.  (See  Selden  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
2.n.l.) 

According  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did 
the  children  of  Israel.]  They  kept  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  at  even;  but  perhaps  did  not  keep  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  for  seven  days  following.  For 
here  is  no  mention  of  that ;  and  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
provide  so  much  bread,  the  want  of  which  was  supplied  by 
manna. 

Ver.  6.  And  there  were  certain  men  who  were  defiled  by 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.]  And  by  a  late  law,  (for  there  is 
nothing  about  this  in  the  original  law  of  the  Passover, 
Exod.  xii.)  no  unclean  person  might  eat  of  holy  things, 
(Lev.  vii.  20.) 

That  they  could  not  keep  the  Passover  on  that  day.]  On 
ihe  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  at  even,  when  the  rest 
kept  the  Passover  who  were  not  defiled. 

And  they  came  before  Moses  and  before  Aaron  on  that 
day.]  On  the  very  day  that  the  Passover  was  kept. 

Ver.  7.  And  tliese  men  said  unto  him.]  Though  they  came 
before  them  both,  whom  they  found  sitting  together ;  yet 
they  applied  themselves  to  Moses  only,  as  the  supreme 
judge  in  such  singular  cases  :  for  the  judges,  which  Were 
constituted  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  could  not  resolve  this 
hard  question  ;  and  therefore  they  resorted  to  Moses, 
unto  whose  judgment  all  difficult  causes  were  reserved, 
(Exod. xviii.  22.20.  see  Selden,  lib.  ii.  deSynedriis,  cap.  1. 
n.  3.) 

We  are  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man.]  And  therefore 
some  may  think,  should  have  been  excluded  out  of  the 
camp,  (according  to  what  was  ordained,  chap.  v.  2.)  and 
consequently  kept  from  coming  with  such  questions,  or 
about  any  other  business  to  Moses.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  when  this  happened,  the  law  now  mentioned 
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was  not  given :  for  this  was  in  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year ;  and  that  law  was  not  given  till  the  second  month, 
when  the  camps  were  formed. 

Wherefore  are  we  kept  back.]  It  was  against  their  will 
that  they  were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man  (which 
perhaps  they  were  bound  to  bury),  and  therefore  they  ex- 
postulate with  Moses  about  their  being  denied  the  liberty 
which  others  had ;  pleading,  in  effect,  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  they  were  defiled  by  the  dead,  but  rather  their  unhap- 
piness  ;  and  therefore,  why  might  they  not  challenge  a 
right  in  this  sacrifice,  as  well  as  others,  seeing  they  had  not 
forfeited  it  by  any  other  voluntary  guilt? 

Tliat  we  may  not  offer  an  offering  of  the  Lord.]  The 
Passover  is  called  the  korban  of  the  Lord,  because  it  was 
to  be  killed,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  (which  shews  it  to  be 
properly  a  sacrifice),  and  then  eaten  by  God's  command- 
ment, in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  an  exceeding  great 
benefit;  which  shews  it  to  be  an  eucharistical  sacrifice. 
For  though  the  first  sacrifice  in  Egypt  was  to  procure  de- 
liverance to  them,  and  to  avert  the  evil  which  fell  on  the 
Egyptians  by  the  destroying  angel ;  yet,  ever  after  it  was 
a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  then  wrought,  by  God's 
special  favour  to  them :  of  which  there  was  a  compendious 
commemoration  made  in  their  paschal  rites,  (Exod.  xii. 
26,27.) 

In  his  appointed  season  among  the  children  of  Israel.] 
For  if  they  did  not  perform  all  this  service  now,  they  knew 
it  was  not  lawful  to  be  done  at  any  other  time. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Stand  still.]  Or,  wait 
here  awhile.  In  which  words  Moses  himself  acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty  of  the  case;  which  he  could  not  re- 
solve, till  he  had  first  consulted  the  Divine  Majesty  about 
it.  Which  may  teach  judges  not  to  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess their  ignorance,  and  take  advice  on  matters  dubious; 
as  the  Jerusalem  Targum  here  observes.  But  I  see  no 
such  good  ground  for  the  other  part  of  his  observation  on 
this  verse ;  that  there  being  four  difficult  causes  brought 
before  Moses,  in  two  of  them  he  made  haste  to  determine; 
but  in  the  other  two  he  was  slow.  Those  of  the  first  sort 
were  this,  and  that  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad ;  (chap. 
XX.)  these  he  judged  presently,  because  they  were  pecu- 
niary matters  ;  but  the  other  two,  (viz.  about  him  that  blas- 
phemed. Lev.  xxiv.  and  him  that  gathered  sticks  on  the 
sabbath-day,  Numb,  xv.)  being  capital  causes,  he  took 
longer  time  to  judge ;  for  he  put  them  in  ward  till  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  was  known :  to  teach  those  that  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  judges,  "  to  make  quick  dispatch  in 
money  matters,  but  to  proceed  slowly  in  capital  causes." 
But,  as  tills  was  no  pecuniary  cause,  so  it  doth  not  appear 
but  he  took  as  much  time  to  understand  the  mind  of  God 
in  it,  as  in  the  other  two  about  blasphemy  and  sabbath- 
breaking  :  for  he  went  in  to  consult  with  him,  as  he  did 
also  in  the  case  of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  whose  cause 
he  brought  before  the  Lord,  (chap,  xxvii.  5.) 
•  I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you.] 
These  words  seem  to  signify,  that  Moses  might  go  into  the 
holy  place  when  he  pleased  to  inquire  of  God ;  where  God 
spake  with  him  in  an  audible  voice,  (chap.  vii.  89.)  when- 
soever he  desired  satisfaction  about  any  doubt.  So  Abar- 
binel,  who  in  this  forsakes  the  Talmudists :  for  they  fancy, 
that  because  God  called  to  Moses,  and  then  spake  to  him 
oat  of  the  tabemacle>  (Levit.  i.  1.)  he  could  never  go  into 


the  holy  place,  but  when  he  vims  called.  Which  was  true 
only  at  that  time,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  newly 
filled  the  tabernacle ;  so  that  he  durst  not  come  into  it,  till 
he  was  invited :  but  was  not  a  general  rule  to  be  observed 
in  all  his  colloquies  with  the  Divine  Majesty  (that  he 
should  wait  till  he  had  a  singular  call  to  come  to  him);  for 
it  is  plain  by  this  place,  that  he  went  in  to  speak  with  him, 
whensoever  he  had  occasion. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  He 
brought  this  case  before  the  Lord,  as  his  manner  was  in 
such  doubts,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  the  following  answer- 
which  was  to  be  a  rule,  not  only  to  these  present  inquirers 
but  to  all  posterity. 

Ver.  10.  If  any  man  of  you,  or  of  your  posterity,  shall 
be  unclean.]  From  hence  the  Jews  observe,  that  this  is  a 
law  concerning  particular  persons  only;  not  concerning 
all  the  people,  or  the  major  part  of  them.  For,  as  the 
Mischnasaith  in  the  title  Pesachim,  (cap.  7.)  if  all  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  greater  part,  or  the  priests,  had  contracted  any 
defilement,  they  ought  notwithstanding  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over, even  in  that  defilement.  But  if  the  lesser  part  only 
were  defiled,  then  they  that  were  clean  ought  to  keep  it  in 
the  first  month,  and  they  that  were  defiled  in  the  second. 
This  they  ground  upon  the  very  first  words  of  this  law, 
(ver.  6.)  there  were  certain  men ;  and  upon  these,  if  any 
man  of  you,  &c.  From  whence,  saith  Maimonides,  this 
doctrine  follows,  out  of  ancient  tradition,  that  "  there  were 
some  private  persons,  who  were  adjourned  to  the  second 
Passover;  but  if  the  generality  should  be  defiled  by  the 
dead,  they  were  not  to  be  so  adjourned,  but  to  sacrifice  in 
that  uncleanness."  A  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose 
may  be  seen  in  the  forenamed  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  1.  n.  3. 

By  reason  of  a  dead  body.]  This  case  is  mentioned  in- 
stead of  all  other  of  like  nature.  For  there  was  the  same 
reason  for  those  who  were  unclean  by  a  leprosy;  for  wo- 
men in  child-bed,  or  that  were  menstruous,  or  those  that 
had  a  running  issue,  or  had  touched  a  dead  carcass.  And 
this  some  of  them  ground  upon  ver.  13.  where,  speaking  of 
those  who  should  keep  the  Passover,  it  is  said  in  general, 
the  man  that  is  clean,  &c.  therefore,  he  that  was  any  way 
unclean  might  not  keep  it. 

Or  be  in  a  journey  afar  off.]  Out  of  his  own  country,  (for 
it  could  not  be  kept  any  where  but  in  Judea,  Deut.  xvi.  2.) 
or  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could  not  reach  the  tabernacle 
upon  the  day  appointed.  In  the  Mischna,  indeed,  this  de- 
reck  rechokah,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  (a  long  way  off),  is  de- 
fined to  be  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  or  the  place  where 
the  tabernacle  was.  Whence  Maimonides  saith,  "  Ifany 
man  an  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  at  sun- 
rising  was  fifteen  miles  or  more  from  Jerusalem,  this  was 
a  remote  way;  but  if  he  was  not  so  far  from  it,  he  was  not 
comprehended  in  this  remote  way  ;  for  he  might  be  at  Je- 
rusalem time  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  keep  the  Passover 
that  evening  ;  though  he  went  but  a  slow  pace,  and  that  on 
foot.  But  I  do  not  take  this  to  be  a  reasonable  explica- 
tion. Philo  hath  determined  the  distance  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, according  to  the  interpretation  I  mentioned  at  first, 
lib.  iii.  de  Vita  Mosis,  where  he  saith,  the  second  Pass- 
over was  permitted,  rote  /xoKpag  X"P"'  ^iroBiiHtag  KwXvofii- 
voic,  &c.  To  such  who  were  hindered  by  their  travels  into 
countries  a  great  way  off,  from  sacrificing  with  the  rest  of 
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flieir  nation.  For  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  this  honour;  especially  considering  that  so  small  a 
country  as  Judea  could  not  contain  such  a  populous  nation, 
but  sent  out  colonies  into  many  places.  As  for  those  who 
were  only  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  they  might  easily 
have  come  to  the  feast,  if  not  on  the  fourteenth  day,  yet  the 
day  before ;  and  if  this  distance  had  been  a  good  reason 
to  excuse  their  absence,  most  of  the  nation  might  have 
stayed  away  without  any  danger. 

Yet  he  sliall  keep  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord.^  When 
that  uncleanness  is  gone,  and  he  is  returned  to  his  own 
country  again. 

Ver.  11.  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  at  even 
they  shall  keep  it.]  They  had  a  whole  month's  time  given 
them,  to  dispose  themselves  and  their  affairs,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  keep  it. 

And  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.]  Those 
.Jews  who  are  called  Karaites,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the 
place  beforenamed,  (n.  7.)  expressly  say,  that  they  were 
not  bound  in  the  second  month  Passover  unto  more  than 
this ;  to  eat  the  lamb  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs : 
but  they  were  not  obliged  to  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  seven  days,  because  they  might  do  that  in  the  Pass- 
over of  the  first  month:  for  the  unclean  are  only  prohibited 
to  eat  the  Passover,  but  not  to  keep  the  feast  of  unlea- 
vened bread. 

If  the  same  persons  that  could  not  keep  it  in  the  first 
month,  happened  again  to  be  unclean  in  the  second,  they 
could  not  keep  it  in  the  third,  or  the  fourth  months :  for  this 
had  been  to  confound  one  feast  with  another ;  and  there  is 
no  order  for  it. 

Ver.  12.  They  shall  leave  none  of  it  till  the  morning,  nor 
break  any  bone  of  it.]  This  belongs  to  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  (Exod.  xii.  10.  46.) 

According  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Passover  they  shall 

keep  it.]  See  ver.  3.     This  is  to  be  understood  of  all  the 

,  rites  that  were  proper  to  the  ofi"ering,  and  to  the  eating  of 

the  paschal  lamb ;  but  not  to  the  keeping  of  the  seven 

days  of  unleavened  bread. 

Ver.  13.  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not  in  a  jour- 
ney, and  forbeareth  to  keep  the  Passover.']  In  the  first 
month,  which  was  the  time  appointed  for  it. 

Even  the  same  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.]  By  the 
hand  of  the  judges,  or  of  God. 

Because  he  brought  not  the  offering  of  the  Lord  in  his 
appointed  season.]  See  ver.  7. 

That  man  shall  bear  his  sin.]  The  punishment  of  it. 

Ver.  14.  And  if  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among  you.]  He 
speaks  of  a  proselyte,  who  had  not  entirely  embraced  their 
religion  ;  but  was  no  idolater. 

And  will  keep  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord.]  Hath  a  de- 
sire to  join  with  you  in  the  solemnity. 

According  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  thereof,  so  shall  lie  do.]  He  was  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  his  whole  family ;  or  otherwise  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  keep  it.  (See  Exod.  xii.  44.)  If  he  was 
made  an  entire  proselyte  after  the  Passover  in  the  first 
month,  and  before  that  in  the  second,  it  was  a  question 
whether  he  might  keep  it  then  or  not 

Ye  shall  have  one  ordinance,  both  for  the  stranger,  and  for 
him  that  was  born  in  the  land.]  See  Exod.  xii.  49. 

Ver.  15.  And  on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared 


up.]  This  is  here  mentioned  again  by  Moses,  because  be 
is  going  to  speak  of  their  removal  from  Sinai ;  which  was 
by  the  direction  and  guidance  of  this  cloud,  which  settled 
upon  the  tabernacle  when  it  was  first  erected,  (Exod. 
xl.34.) 

The  cloud  covered  the  tabernacle,  namely,  the  tent  of  the 
testimony.]  The  words  may  be  exactly  rendered  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  cloud  covered  the  (mischan,  or)  dwelling-place 
of  God,  upon  (or  over)  the  tent  of  the  testimony :  that  is, 
over  that  part  of  the  tabernacle  where  the  ark  was,  the 
cloud  appeared  visible  to  all,  viz.  over  the  most  holy  place; 
where  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  glorious  cloud  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  (Lev.  xvi.  2.) 

And  at  even.]  When  it  grew  dark. 

There  was  upon  the  tabernacle.]  Upon  that  part  of  it  now 
mentioned. 

As  it  were  the  appearance  offire."]  The  same  cloud  which 
was  outwardly  dark  was  bright  within,  and  turned  that 
light  side  towards  them  in  the  night;  when  the  cloudy  part 
could  not  be  seen  nor  be  useful  to  them. 

Till  tlie  morning.]  Till  it  was  day,  when  the  cloud  was 
more  serviceable  to  them  than  the  light. 

Ver.  16.  So  it  was  alway.]  All  the  time  of  their  continu- 
ance in  the  wilderness.    (See  Exod.  xiii.  21.) 

The  cloud  covered  it  by  day.]  The  word  by  day  is  not.  in 
the  original :  it  being  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  language 
to  omit  a  word  sometime  in  one  part  of  a  sentence,  which 
the  other  part  necessarily  supplies:  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11. 
One  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand;  i.  e.  in  any 
other  place.  And  Psal.  xci.  7.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at 
thy  side  (i.  e.  on  thy  left  hand),  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand. 

And  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night.]  As  the  dark  side  of 
the  cloud  appeared  by  day  over  the  holy  place,  when  they 
had  need  of  no  other  light  but  that  of  the  sun ;  so  the 
bright  part  appeared  every  night,  and  that  like  fire  ;  when 
the  cloud,  by  reason  of  darkness,  could  not  be  seen,  nor 
be  serviceable  to  them  for  their  direction.  (See  Exod. 
xl.  38.) 

Ver.  17.  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up.]  Or  went  up 
from  oflF  the  tabernacle,  which  it  before  covered,  and  ap- 
peared higher  in  the  air.  From  hence  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  Moses  gives  an  account  of  their  removal  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  reason  of  their  staying  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  those  places  to  which  they  removed,  all  the 
time  of  their  travels  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  after  that  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed.]  They 
took  down  the  tabernacle,  when  the  cloud  was  gone  up 
from  it,  (as  had  been  directed,  chap.  iv.  5,  &c.)  and  fol- 
lowed the  cloud,  which  went  before  them,  and  led  them 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  rest,  (Exod.  xiii.  21.) 

Andin  the  place  wherethe  cloud  abode.]  Where  it  stopped 
its  motion,  and  stood  still. 

There  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  their  tents.]  Set  up 
the  tabernacle,  and  encamped  round  about  it. 

Ver.  18.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  children 
of  Israel  journeyed.]  The  motion  of  the  cloud  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Divine  pleasure,  that  they  should  move  also, 
and  go  towards  another  station :  which  they  did,  and  went 
on  as  long  as  the  cloud  moved. 

And  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  pitched.]  For 
when  the  cloud  stood  etill,  that  was  a  Divine  direction  to 
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them  to  stand  still  also,  and  tbcre  to  fix  their  station  where 
the  cloud  stood ;  which,  as  soon  as  Uie  tabernacle  was  set 
up  again,  came  down  and  settled  upon  it,  in  its  wonted 
place,  over  the  tent  of  tlie  testimony,  (ver.  15.) 

As  long  as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the  tabernacle  they  rested 
m  the  tents.']  And  as  long  as  the  cloud  rested  immoveable, 
in  that  new  place  to  which  it  had  conducted  them,  they 
iikewisc  rested  in  tents  round  about  it. 
,  Ver.  19.  And  when  the  cloud  tarried  long  upon  the  taber- 
^nacle  many  days.]  As  it  sometimes  did:  for  Maimonides 
."xeckons  that  they  stayed  eighteen  years  in  one  place, 
i  Then  the  children  of  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord.] 
This  phrase  is  used  here  something  differently  from  the 
sense  it  hath  chap.  iii.  25.  28,  &c.  signifying  their  obedience 
to  God  in  fixing  their  abode  there  where  the  cloud  rested 
till  it  moved  again,  though  it  rested  never  so  long. 

And  journeyed  not.]  This  is  the  explication  of  the  fore- 
going words,  they  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord ;  not  daring 
to  stir  without  the  conduct  of  God,  though  sometimes  they 
stayed  so  long  in  a  place,  that,  no  doubt,  it  was  verj-  irksome 
to  those  who  were  very  desirous,  if  not  impatient,  to  be  in 
the  land  of  promise.  This  is  an  instance  of  some  regard 
they  had  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  though  they  did  not  tear 
and  reverence  him  so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done ; 
"which  appeared  by  their  frequent  mutinies  and  disobe- 
dience, mentioned  in  the  following  story. 

Ver.  20.  And  so  it  tvas,  when  the  cloud  was  a  few  days 
•upon  the  tabernacle,  according  to  the  commandment,  &c.] 
If  they  had  a  desire  to  rest  awhile  longer  in  some  station 
which  was  very  convenient  for  them ;  yet,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  cloud,  they  took  down  their  tents  and  moved  also. 

Ver.  21.  And  so  it  tvas,  when  the  cloud  abode  from  even 
unto  the  morning,  and  the  cloud  was  taken  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  they  journeyed.]  That  is,  if  it  did  not  stay  a  whole 
^ay  in  a  place,  but  settling,  in  the  even  upon  the  taber- 
inacle,  it  was  taken  up  again  the  next  morning  ;  yet  they 
followed  its  motion.  This  is  a  great  instance  of  their  obe- 
dlCTice  in  this  particular:  for,  having  rested  but  one  night, 
they  might  be  weary,  and  very  unwilling  to  take  down  their 
tents  and  the  tabernacle,  and  travel  again  the  next  morning. 

Whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the  cloud  was 
^aken  up,  they  journeyed.]  This  is  a  further  instance  of  their 
being  perfectly  guided  by  God  in  this  matter ;  that,  though 
they  were  at  rest  in  their  beds,  yet,  if  notice  was  given  of 
the  motion  of  the  cloud,  they  rose  up  and  went  after  it. 
For  they  were  sensible  their  safety  depended  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  this  cloud. 

Ver.  22.  Or  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  &c.]  These 
-words  may  seem  superfluous  (saith  Maimonides,  par.  iii. 
More  Nevochim,  cap.  50.)  unto  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  intention  of  Moses  in  this  relation ;  which  was,  to  con- 
fute the   conceit  of  profane  people,  who  imagined  the 
reason  of  the  Israelites  staying  so  long  in  the  wilderness 
was,  because  they  lost  their  way.     For  the  Arabians,  he 
saith,  in  his  days,  still  called  the  wilderness,  in  which  they 
travelled,  the  wandering  desert;  fancying  the  Israelites 
i^^ere  bewildered  (as  we  speak),  and  could  not  find  their  way 
•out;  but  wandered  like  men  in  the  dark,  backward  and 
forward;   not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  themselves: 
"therefore  the  Scripture  punctually  shews,  that  all  their 
'removals  (which  were  irregular),  and  the  time  they  rested 


in  any  place  (wliich  was  \&iy  unequal,  being  sometimes 
for  eighteen  years,  some  only  for  one  day,  or  one  night), 
were  all  ordered  by  a  special  direction  of  God.  For  which 
cause  all  the  circumstances  of  their  motion  are  recited  so 
particularly  by  Moses.  Which  shews,  also,  that  the  way 
from  Horcb  to  Kadesh-barnea  (on  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan)  was  a  plain,  known,  and  beaten  road,  of  about 
eleven  days'  journey ;  which  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
miss.  And  therefore  the  cause  of  their  going  about,  and 
of  their  staying  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  is  that  which 
Moses  relates. 

Ver.  23.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  rested 
in  the  tents,  &c.]  This  is  the  usual  recapitulation  of  what 
goes  before  ;  (see  chap.  ii.  34.  iv.  49.  vi.  21.)  and  here 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  it  gives  an  account  of  a 
most  material  thing,  their  long  stay  in  the  desert,  through 
which  God  thought  fit  to  lead  them,  (Exod.  xiii.  17, 18.) 

T/iey  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord.]  Moved  or  rested  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  which  God  gave  them. 

At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.]  See  ver.  18. 

By  the  hand  of  Moses.]  By  his  ministry,  who  told  them 
they  were  to  be  guided  in  their  motions  by  the  cloud.  And 
therefore  they  expected  no  other  commandment  but  that ; 
the  Lord  being  in  that  cloud,  and  telling  them  by  its  motion 
or  rest  what  they  should  do.  And  when  it  did  move,  no 
question,  it  was  so  leisurely,  as  that  they,  their  children, 
and  cattle  might  follow  it  with  ease,  and  be  able  to  take 
their  necessary  refreshment. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  these  verses  18. 20.  23.  where 
itis  said  they  journeyed  or  rested  alpi  (at  the  mouth),  which 
Ave  well  tremslate  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  Onke- 
los  renders  it  at  the  mouth  (or  commandment)  of  the  Word 
of  the  Lord:  which  Word  he  takes  to  have  given  to  Moses 
all  the  commandments  he  received ;  for  so  he  translates 
those  words,  Exod.  xxv.  22.  "  And  there  will  I  meet 
thee  by  these ;  and  I  will  prepare  (or  appoint)  my  Word 
to  thee  there :"  to  deliver,  that  is,  the  Divine  oracles  and 
answers  to  him. 

CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  JLnD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,]  This 
commandment  concerning  the  trumpets,  it  is  very  likely, 
was  given  before,  but  not  mentioned  till  now,  when  there 
was  an  occasion  for  one  principal  use  of  them,  viz,  the 
removal  of  their  camp,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  2.  Make  thee  two  trumpets.]  There  were  several 
sorts  of  trumpets,  of  different  form,  among  the  ancients, 
as  Eustathius  shews  upon  Homer's  Iliad  S.  p.  1138. 
where  he  mentions  six :  the  second  of  which  was  arpoy- 
yvXv,  turned  up  round  like  a  ram's  horn ;  which,  he  saith, 
the  Egyptians  used  (it  being  found  out  by  Osiris)  when 
they  called  the  people  to  their  sacrifices  ;  Xpwvrai  Si  avry 
ffjooc  ^vcFiav  KaXovvreg  roitc  oxXouc  St'  avrtig.  It  was  called 
in  their  language  Xvov/j.  Now  in  this  Moses  opposed  the 
Egyptians  (which  they  would  do  well  to  take  notice  of, 
who  make  their  customs  to  be  of  the  greatest  antiquity); 
for  those  which  he  here  ordered  to  be  made  were  long, 
such  as  we  use  at  present.  So  Josephus  tells  us,  in  whom 
there  is  a  large  description  of  them,  lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  11. 
where  he  saith  they  were  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow,  like 
a  pipe  ;  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at  the  bottom. 
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Though  only  two  be  now  ordered  for  present  use,  it  did 
not  hinder  their  making  more  hereafter  ;  when  both  priests 
and  people  also  were  multiplied  :  see  2  Chron.  v.  12. 
where,  in  Solomon's  time,  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  sounding  with  trumpets.  And  Josephus  mentions 
a  vast  number  more,  (lib.  viii.  Antiq.  cap.  2.) 

Of  silver.}  These  being  sacred  trumpets,  as  Josephus 
frequently  calls  them,  it  was  fit  they  should  be  made  of 
this  pure  metal ;  which  gave  them  also  a  shriller  sound. 

Of  one  whole  piece  shall  thou  make  them.']  As  he  did 
the  candlestick,  (Exod.  xxv.  31.)  which  made  them  the 
more  firm,  and  apter  to  give  a  certain  and  distinct  sound. 

That  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  assemr 
bly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps.]  These  are  the 
two  great  uses  for  which  they  were  designed  :  unto  which 
some  think  a  third  is  added,  (ver.  9.  see  there.)  It  is 
certain,  that  in  ver.  10.  another  use  of  them  is  assigned. 

Ver.  3.  And  when  they.]  i.  e.  The  priests,  (ver.  8.) 

Shall  blow.]  With  an  equal  and  continued  sound. 

With  them.]  With  both  the  trumpets,  as  appears  from 
ver.  4. 

All  the  assembly  shall  assemble  themselves  to  thee.]  By 
this  kind  of  sound,  with  both  the  trumpets,  the  people  un- 
derstood that  the  whole  congregation  was  called  to  meet 
together. 

At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Which 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  place  where  they  assembled; 
and  made  their  meeting  the  more  solemn,  because  it  was 
before  the  Lord. 

Ver.  4.  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trumpet,  then  the 
princes  which  are  heads,  &c.]  If  only  one  trumpet  made 
the  sound  beforementioned,  it  was  intended  to  summon 
only  the  princes  of  Israel  to  attend  Moses. 

Shall  gather  themselves  to  thee.]  At  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  as  was  said  before. 

Ver.  5.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm.]  When  they  did  not 
simply  blow  with  a  long,  even,  and  plain  blast ;  but  with 
an  interrupted,  and  a  broken  or  trembling  sound  :  which 
had,  as  the  Jews  say,  a  plain  note  before,  and  after  that  a 
quavering.  We  generally  explain  it  by  a  tara-tan-tara : 
but  that  word  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes)  signifies  a  blast, 
which  put  the  quavering  sound  before  and  after,  and  the 
plain  note  in  the  midst ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
description  of  it.  (See  Temple  Service,  chap.  7.  sect.  2.) 
Hettinger  makes  no  other  distinction  between  the  fore- 
going sound,  (ver.  3.)  called  tekiah,  and  this  called  teruah; 
but  that  the  former  was  equal,  and  this  was  quick  and 
concise,  (Analect.  Dissert,  iii.  p.  152.) 

Then  t/ie  camps  that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward.] 
viz.  If  this  alarm  was  blown  only  once,  (as  appears  from 
ver.  6.)  then  the  hosts  that  were  under  the  standard  of 
Judah  began  to  march  :  (see  chap.  ii.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  Wlien  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  &c.] 
Having  ceased  for  awhile,  if  the  alarm  was  blown  again, 
then  those  tribes  which  were  under  the  standard  of  Reuben 
(chap.  ii.  ver.  10,  11,  &c.)  began  to  move,  who  lay  on  the 
south  side. 

They  shall  blow  an  alarm  for  their  journeys.]  That  is,  they 
.shall  blow  a  third  and  fourth  alarm,  for  the  moving  of  the 
other  two  standards.  So  the  LXX.  rightly  explain  it,  in 
so  many  words  at  length ;  Ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  the  third 
time,  and  the  camps  that  lie  towards  the  sea  («.  e.  on  the 


west  side)  shall  take  their  journey  ;  and  ye  shall  blow  the 
fourth  alarm,  and  they  that  lie  towards  the  north,  &c.  In 
what  order  the  camp  of  the  Levites  moved,  is  related  after- 
ward, ver.  17.  21. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  toge- 
ther, you  shall  blow,  but  you  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.] 
Here  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  plain  blowing  and 
sounding  an  alarm  ;  which  were  for  dififerent  purposes,  and 
accordingly  to  be  used,  (ver.  3.  5.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests  shall  blow  with 
the  trumpets.]  None  else  were  permitted  to  use  them,  either 
for  calling  the  assembly  together,  or  for  their  march,  or  at 
their  feasts :  because  God  would  have  the  greater  regard 
paid  to  the  sound  which  was  made  by  his  ministers ;  as  if 
he  himself  called  upon  them  to  attend  his  summons. 

And  they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance  for  ever  through- 
out your  generations,]  These  trumpets  shall  be  used  by  you, 
not  only  while  you  stay  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  future 
ages,  as  long  as  you  are  a  nation. 

Ver.  9.  And  if  you  go  to  war  in  your  land  against  thi 
enemy  that  oppresseth  you,  &c.]  This  is  thought  to  be  a 
third  use  of  the  trumpets ;  when  they  were  going  to  give 
battle  to  their  enemies.  Which  may  be  confirmed  from 
chap.  xxxi.  6.  and  from  2  Chron.  xiii.  12.  But  this  doth 
not  exclude  another  meaning;  which  is,  that  they  called 
the  people  together  to  fast  and  pray  to  God  before  they 
went  out  to  battle.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed by  blowing  of  the  trumpet,  (Joel  ii.  15,  &c.)  Which 
justifies  what  Maimonides  saith  in  Taanioth,  cap.  1.  that 
they  blow  with  the  trumpet,  not  only  when  they  were  in 
danger  from  their  enemies ;  but  in  all  other  distresses,  by 
famine,  or  pestilence,  &c.  For  he  makes  this  blowing  with 
the  trumpets  in  this  place,  to  be  the  same  with  that  pre- 
cept, Psal.  1.  14.  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble," 
(More  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  36.)  The  only  objection  that  I 
can  find  against  this  exposition  (which  is  very  ancient)  is, 
that  Moses  speaks  here  of  blowing  an  alarm  with  the 
trumpets ;  which  was  not  used  (ver.  7.)  for  calling  the 
assembly  together,  but  for  the  motion  of  the  camps,  (ver.  5.) 
Yet  one  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  be  gathered  toge- 
ther to  make  an  army  to  fight  with  their  enemies,  but  by 
some  sort  of  sound  with  the  trumpet,  (see  Judg.  iii.  27.  vi. 
34.)  and  being  met,  it  is  highly  probable  they  called  upon 
God  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  good  success;  as  the  latter 
part  of  this  verse  intimates.  Besides,  these  silver  trumpets 
seem  to  have  been  used  only  at  the  sanctuary;  and  other 
trumpets  were  used  when  they  went  to  war.  For  at  the 
siege  of  Jericho,  the  priests  blew  with  horns,  not  with  these 
silver  trumpets.  Therefore,  they  may  well  be  thought  here 
to  have  called  them  to  the  sanctuary  to  pray  to  God  before 
they  went  to  war ;  and  that  by  blowing  an  alarm,  whereby 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  summons.  And  if 
we  may  believe  the  Jews,  they  used,  when  the  temple  was 
built,  to  blow  an  alarm  every  morning  at  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  it;  particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  east  gate, 
called  the  gate  of  Nicanor  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes  in 
the  place  abovenamed);  for  which,  though  there  was  no 
express  command,  yet  it  was  grounded  on  this  reason, 
that  the  Levites,  who  were  God's  host,  as  they  are  often 
called  in  this  book,  (chap.  iv.  3,  &c.  viii.  24.)  might  be 
awakened  to  come  and  attend  their  service  in  the  house  of 
God. 
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And  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God.] 
He  will  be  merciful  to  you,  and  grant  your  request ;  as  the 
next  words  explain  it. 

Andye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies.]  Which  is  to  be 
understood  with  this  condition,  tliat  they  turned  to  him 
with  unfeigned  repentance;  which  was  the  proper  inten- 
tion of  their  prayer  and  fasting. 

Ver.  10.  Also  in  the  days  of  your  gladness.]  Here  is  the 
fourth  use  of  these  trumpets,  which  were  blown  when  they 
rejoiced  for  the  good  success,  suppose,  of  their  arms,  or 
any  other  great  deliverance;  like  that  mentioned  Esther 
ix.  19.  when  they  feasted  upon  the  peace-olFerings,  which 
were  then  oflfered.  And  thus  it  was  when  Solomon  built 
the  temple,  (2  Chron.  v.  12.  vii.  6.)  and  at  the  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  second  temple  after  the  captivity,  (Ezra 
iii.  10.)  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
(Nehem.  xii.  27. 35.) 

And  in  your  solemn  days.]  Mentioned  in  Levit.  xxiii. 
which  were  proclaimed  by  .sound  of  trumpet;  (see  there, 
ver.  2.)  and  there  were  great  feasts  upon  many  of  them,  at 
which  the  Levites,  the  poor,  and  the  widows  were  enter- 
tained, (Deut.  xvi.ll.  Nehem.  viii.  10.  12.)  But  they  were 
not  all /eos^s  which  are  there  mentioned;  for  one  of  those 
solemn  days  was  a  fast,  viz.  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
And  therefore  the  Hebrew  word  mode  should  rather  be 
translated  days  of  assemblies,  as  our  Mr.  Tfaorndike  ob- 
serves ;  who  (in  his  book  concerning  the  Service  of  God  at 
religious  Assemblies)  notes,  that  Moses  here  distinguishes 
three  sorts  of  solemnities.  First,  The  days  of  your  glad- 
ness; which  signifies  solemnities  to  be  celebrated  with 
cheerfulness  of  heart,  i,  e.  feasts.  Then,  The  solemn  days 
of  assemblies  (&she  translates  it);  containing,  besides  those, 
assemblies  for  humiliation,  as  the  day  of  atonement.  And 
lastly.  The  beginnings  of  your  months;  to  which  there  was  a 
peculiar  service  appointed,  (chap,  xxviii.  11.) 

And  in  the  beginning  of  your  months.]  On  the  new  moons, 
which  the  Jews  observed,  not  like  those  other  festivities 
and  days  of  assemblies,  upon  which  they  abstained  from 
all  servile  work ;  but  with  special  sacrifices,  which  God  ap- 
pointed to  be  olTered  to  him  upon  them,  (Numb,  xxviii. 
11.  14.)  and  with  the  solemnity  of  blowing  with  trum- 
pets, (Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.)  And  they  were  the  more  careful  to 
observe  the  new  moons,  because  their  great  festivals  de- 
pended upon  them ;  though  they  are  not  reckoned  among 
their  festivals  or  solemn  assemblies,  (Levit.  xxiii.)  but 
only  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  (ver.  24.)  which  gave  occasion,  per- 
haps, for  observing  all  the  new  moons  in  the  year.  And 
there  being  no  express  command  for  observing  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  but  only  for  peculiar  sacrifices  upon  it,  and 
blowing  of  trumpets,  some  argue  from  thence,  that,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  before  the  law  of  Moses,  new  moons 
were  observed  with  fcstival  joy  (it  being  plain  that  they 
were  so  in  the  days  of  Hesiod) ;  of  which,  though  we  can 
have  no  certainty,  yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  idolatry 
of  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  then  in  the 
world,  they  were  wont,  at  the  appearance  of  every  moon, 
to  express  much  joy,  and  olFer  sacrifices  to  it.  From  which 
God  intended  to  preserve  bis  people,  by  appointing  special 
sacrifices  (with  blowing  of  trumpets)  to  be  oflered  unto 
himself  at  that  time.  And  it  is  mp,nil'est  t\xe  Jews  were  so 
•b.servant  of  the  new  moons,  that  they  seem  to  have  re- 


garded them  next  to  their  sabbath,  as  times  of  religious 
worship  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  (2  Kings  iv.  23.  Isa.  Ixvi. 
23.  Amos  viii.  5.) 

And  thus  I  find,  that,  among  the  Athenians  (whose  laws 
are  observed  by  many  to  have  been  derived  from  Moses), 
the  first  day  of  the  month  was  Jeporari/  vi^lpa,  as  Plutarch 
speaks,  a  most  holy  day;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  festival:  nor 
was  it  consecrated  to  any  particular  god,  but  unto  all. 
And  there  was  a  law,  raig  Nouju>jvta(c  ^dtiv,  that  they  offer 
sacrifices  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  when  they  w  ent 
up  to  the  acropolis  (as  Demosthenes  tells  us)  to  pray  for 
the  public  welfare  of  the  city,  and  for  their  own  private 
happiness :  (see  Sam.  Petitus  in  his  Comment,  in  Leges 
Atticas,  lib.  i.  tit.  1.  p.  85.) 

Over  the  burnt-offerings]  Especially  the  morning  sacri- 
fice ;  at  the  offering  of  which  the  trumpets  began  to  sound, 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  27.) 

And  over  the  sacrifice  of  your  peace-offerings.]  Which, 
being  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  it  was  very  proper  to  have 
them  attended  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpets. 

That  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  your  God.] 
i.  e.  That  he  may  graciously  accept  your  offerings,  and 
bless  you  (as  the  phrase  signifies  in  the  foregoing  verse), 
when  he  sees  his  service  to  be  your  delight  and  joy. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  By  whose  sovereign  authority 
these  commands  were  given ;  and  in  the  observance  of 
which  they  might  be  assured  of  his  blessing. 

Ver.  11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  twentieth  day  oftlie 
second  month,  in  the  second  year.]  After  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  as  appears  from  chap.  i.  1. 

That  the  cloud  was  taken  up.]  In  token  that  they  were  to 
begin  to  move,  as  the  cloud  did,  (chap.  ix.  17.) 

From  offtlie  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.]  i.  e.  The  most 
holy  place,  over  which  it  resided,  (chap.  ix.  15.) 

Ver.  12.  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys.] 
After  the  cloud  was  taken  up,  it  stood  still  for  some  time, 
till  they  had  teiken  down  the  tabernacle,  and  packed  up 
their  own  tents  and  household-stuff.  Or  else,  while  those 
under  the  first  standard  moved,  they  took  down  the  taber- 
nacle :  but  still  the  three  tribes  which  first  moved,  upon 
the  going  up  of  the  cloud,  must  have  some  time  allowed  to 
take  up  their  own  tents,  &c. 

Out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  Where  they  had  stayed 
near  a  year. 

And  the  cloud  rested.]  After  three  days' motion,  (ver.  33.) 

In  the  wilderness  of  Paran.]  Where  they  had  several 
stations,  besides  this ;  which  was  the  midway  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  from  the  graves  of 
those  that  lusted,  was  called  Kibroth-hattaavah,  (chap.  xi. 
33.  xxxiii.  IG.)  where  they  stayed  a  month ;  and  from 
thence  went  to  Hazeroth :  and  were  still  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  (chap.  xii.  16.) 

Ver.  13.  And  they  first  took  their  journey .]  In  the  He- 
brew the  words  are,  they  journeyed  at  the  first ;  i,  e.  at  their 
first  removal ;  which  was  this. 

According  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Bloses.]  Not  whither  they  pleased  themselves,  but  ac- 
cording as  God  had  before  directed,  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  up ;  and  in  such  order  as  he  appointed  :  (see  chap, 
ix.  18.)  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  direction,- 
by  an  express  command,  for  this  first  removal,  (Deut.  i. 
0,  7.) 
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Ver.  14.  In  the  first  place  went  the  standard  of  the  child- 
ren of  Judah,  &c.]  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  foregoing 
words,  concerning  their  removal  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  relate  to  the  order  of  their  march,  as 
well  as  to  the  way  they  went.  See,  concerning  those  that 
marched  under  his  standard,  and  their  commanders  (which 
are  here  mentioned,  and  in  the  two  next  verses),  chap.  ii. 
1.  3.  5.  7. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down.'\  By  the  Le- 
vites,  (chap.  i.  51.)  who  went  about  this  work  as  soon  as 
the  cloud  went  «p  from  the  tabernacle;  while  the  three 
tribes  under  the  standard  of  Judah  were  setting  themselves 
to  move. 

And  the  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  for- 
ward.^ They  immediately  followed  the  three  tribes,  which 
encamped  on  the  east  of  it,  under  the  standard  of  Judah. 

Bearing  the  tabernacle.']  Such  parts  of  it,  as  were  com- 
mitted to  each  of  their  charge,  (see  chap.  iv.  24,  &c.  31, 
8tc.) 

Ver.  18.  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  set  for- 
ward, according  to  their  armies.  Sec]  Of  this  and  the  two 
following  verses,  see  chap.  ii.  10. 12.  14. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Kohathites  set  forward,  bearing  the 
sanctuary.]  That  is,  the  ark,  the  holy  table,  the  candle- 
stick, &c.  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  sanctuary, 
(chap.  iv.  15, 16,  &c.)  which  the  Kohathites  carried  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  camps,  for  their  greater  security. 

And  the  other.]  i.  e.  The  Gershonites  and  the  Merarites 
beforementioned,  (ver.  17.) 

Did  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  they  ame.]  When  the 
cloud  rested,  the  two  foregoing  camps  under  the  standards 
of  Judah  and  Reuben  rested  also ;  and  settled  themselves  in 
their  tents :  which  while  they  were  doing,  the  Gershonites  and 
Merarites  (who  marched  between  them)  set  up  the  taber- 
nacle, that  it  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  ark,  and  the 
other  holy  things,  which  followed  immediately,  under  the 
care  of  the  Kohathites.  This  shews  the  excellent  order 
wherein  they  always  moved ;  not  only  without  any  tumult 
or  confusion,  but  with  such  a  discipline,  as  signified  they 
were  under  the  conduct  of  a  most  skilful  leader. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  standard  of  the  children  of  Ephraim 
set  forward  according  to  their  armies.]  After  the  Kohathites 
followed  three  other  tribes,  who  were  under  this  standard  : 
see  chap.  ii.  18.  20. 22.  24.  where  all  that  was  needful  hath 
been  said  of  the  two  following  verses. 

Ver.  2.5.  And  the  standard  of  the  children  of  Dan  set  for- 
ward, &c.]  See  concerning  him,  and  those  mentioned  in  the 
two  next  verses,  chap.  ii.  25.  27.  29. 

Which  was  the  rere-ward  of  all  the  camps  throughout 
their  hosts.]  The  Hebrew  word  measseph  (which  we  trans- 
late was  the  rere-ward),  comes  from  a  word,  which  every 
where  signifies  to  gather  together,  or  collect.  And  there- 
fore is  here  to  be  so  understood ;  and  the  whole  sentence 
thus  rendered  :  Then  set  forward  the  standard  of  the  camp 
of  Dan,  gathering  to  it  all  the  camps,  throughout  their  hosts: 
or,  according  to  their  armies,  as  we  here  translate  the  last 
part  of  these  words,  (ver.  14.  18.  22.)  So  Forsterus  trans- 
lates it ;  the  meaning  being,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  a  part  of  the  four  beforementioned  camps, 
all  under  twenty  years  old  (who  were  not  able  logo  forth  to 
war),  together  with  the  mixed  multitude  that  came  with 
them  out  of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xii.  38.)  and  all  the  unclean  per- 
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sons,  who  were  shut  out  of  the  camp,  (chap.  v.  2.)  came 
after  this  hindermost  standard  of  the  children  of  Dan. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  were  the  jotirneyings  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  &c.]  In  this  order  they  marched,  when  they  removed 
from  one  station  to  another. 

Ver.  29.  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab.]  His  wife's  bro- 
ther, as  Theodoret  understands  it. 

The  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite.]  The  son  of  Jethro, 
priest  of  Midian ;  for  Raguel  and  he  are  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  same  person ;  (Exod.  ii.  18.  iii.  1.)  or  one  was  the 
father,  and  the  other  the  son,  and  Hobab  was  the  grand- 
son of  Raguel. 

Moses'  father-in-law.]  These  words  may  either  refer 
to  Raguel,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Jethro ;  and  then  it  is 
rightly  translated /a^^er-m-faw; ;  or  they  may  as  well  refer 
to  Hobab,  and  be  translated  brother-in-law ;  for  so  the 
Hebrew  word  choten  sometimes  signifies,  a  very  near  kins- 
man. It  cannot,  without  great  straining,  be  otherwise  ex- 
pounded in  Judges  i.  IG.  and  iv.  11.  After  Jethro,  there- 
fore, was  gone  back  to  his  own  country,  (Exod.  xviii.  27.) 
Hobab,  his  son,  stayed  still  with  his  sister  Zipporah,  and 
accompanied  Moses  all  the  time  he  stayed  near  Sinai,  which 
was  not  far  from  Midian,  whither  he  thought  to  return,  now 
the  Israelites  were  marching  away  from  that  neighbourhood ; 
but  Moses  was  desirous  to  have  his  company  further,  even 
to  the  land  of  promise. 

We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said, 
I  will  give  it  you.]  i.  e.  To  the  land  of  Canaan ;  for  thither 
God  intended  to  have  brought  them,  shortly  after  this  rcr 
moval ;  as  appears  from  Deut.  i.  G,  7. 

Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good.]  See  ver.  32. 

For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.]  Pro- 
mised to  bestow  a  noble  country  upon  us  for  our  inheritance. 

Ver.  30.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  go.]  This  was  his  pre- 
sent resolution,  till  Moses  had  further  persuaded  him. 

But  I ivill  depart  to  my  own  land]  Which  he  was  loath 
to  leave,  merely  in  hope  of  what  the  Israelites  had  not  yet 
in  possession. 

And  to  my  kindred.]  With  whom  all  men  love  to  live 
and  die. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  said.]  i.  e.  Moses  replied. 

Leave  us  not  I  pray  thee.]  Do  not  persist  in  that  resolu- 
tion, but  be  persuaded  to  go  along  with  us. 

Forasmuch  as  thou  knoivest  hoiv  we  are  to  encamp  in  the 
wilderness.]  He  being  a  borderer  upon  this  wilderness,  was 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it,  and  the  better  able 
to  advise  them  how  to  secure  their  camp  (for  the  cloud 
only  served  to  direct  them  where  it  should  be  pitched),  and 
defend  themselves  from  the  people,  on  all  sides,  that  might 
be  injurious  to  them ;  which  made  Moses  so  earnest  with 
him  to  stay  with  them,  while  they  had  such  need  of  his 
assistance. 

And  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes. ^  To  give  them 
advice  and  counsel  in  any  difficulty  they  might  meet  withal 
in  the  places  where  they  stayed ;  or  to  direct  them  how  to 
provide  theni«elves  with  such  things  as  they  wanted :  for 
he,  having  lived  long  thereabouts,  could  not  but  understand 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  LXX.  understand  this 
passage,  as  if  he  desired  him  to  continue  to  be  what  he  had 
been  hitherto  in  the  wilderness  (viz.  a  good  adviser,  like 
his  father  Jethro),  assuring  him,  they  would  look  upon  him 
as  an  elder  ;  that  is,  have  him  in  great  honour. 
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Ver.  32.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us.]  Not  only 
stay  with  us,  while  we  are  here  ia  the  wilderness,  but  go 
along  with  us  into  Canaan. 

I'ea,  it  shall  fee.]  Depend  upon  it. 

That  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same 
will  we  do  unto  thee.]  Give  thee  some  part  of  the  possession 
which  God  shall  bestow  upon  us.  Accordingly  it  appears, 
that,  as  Moses  prevailed  with  him  to  accompany  them,  so 
he  and  his  posterity  were  settled  among  the  Israelites, 
Judges  i.  16.  and  iv.  11.  (where  either  he  or  his  father  is 
called  the  Kenite),  who  lived  in  tents,  not  in  houses,  after 
the  manner  of  their  forefathers  in  Midian. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  departed  from  the  mount  oftlie  Lord.] 
viz.  Horeb,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  they  had 
stayed  a  long  time,  (Deut.  i.  6.) 

Three  days'  journey.]  They  travelled  three  days  before 
the  cloud  settled  again  upon  the  tabernacle ;  though  it 
stood  still  sometimes  (but  did  not  descend)  to  give  them 
time  for  necessary  refreshment,  and  for  sleep.  (See  chap. 
xi.  1.) 

And  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them 
in  the  three  days'  journey.]  It  is  said,  ver.  21.  that  the  sanc- 
tuary was  carried  between  the  two  first  standards,  and  the 
two  last;  i.  e.  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  as  we  expressly 
read,  chap.  ii.  17.  which  Abarbinel  thinks  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  all  their  journeys,  but  only  this.  That  was  the 
constant  order  of  their  march;  first  went  the  standard  of 
Judah;  next  that  of  Reuben:  after  this,  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation ;  then  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim ; 
and  last  of  all,  that  of  Dan.  But  now,  in  their  first  removal, 
God  did  them  the  honour  to  appoint  the  ark  to  go  before 
them,  in  the  front  of  all  the  camps ;  as  he  did  when  they 
passed  over  Jordan;  (Joshua  iii.  6.)  that  is,  in  their  first  and 
last  journeys  this  extraordinary  favour  was  shewn  them ; 
but  in  all  the  rest  the  ark  went  in  the  midst  of  them.  And 
thus  Aben  Ezra  upon  this  place :  "  This  first  removal  was 
not  like  the  rest  of  their  removals."  But  I  see  no  good 
ground  for  this  exposition.  The  plain  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  the  Lord,  as  their  king  and  governor,  led  them  by 
the  cloud,  which  was  always  over  the  ark ;  just  as  a  ge- 
neral leads  his  army,  though  he  be  not  in  the  front  of  it, 
but  in  the  midst,  from  whence  he  issues  out  his  orders. 

To  search  out  a  resting-place  for  them.]  There  was  no 
need  of  inquiry  after  a  fitting  station  for  them;  but  he 
speaks  after  the  manner  of  generals,  who  send  officers  be- 
fore them,  to  take  up  the  most  convenient  quarters  for 
their  army.    (See  Deut.  i.  33.) 

Ver.  34.  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them  by 
day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp.]  It  seems  this  re- 
moval of  their  camp  from  Sinai  was  in  the  day-time ;  (as 
sometimes  they  removed  in  the  night,  chap.  ix.  21.)  and 
the  cloud  being  taken  up  from  off  the  tabernacle,  so  moved 
over  the  ark,  as  to  overspread  them  all  by  day,  as  the 
pillar  of  fire  was  over  them  by  night,  to  give  them  assur- 
ance of  the  Divine  protection.  (See  note  upon  Exod.  xiii. 
Sl.andPsal.  cv.  39.) 

Ver.  35.  And  when  the  ark  set  forward.]  There  being 
the  letter  nun  turned  the  wrong  way  in  the  Hebrew  word 
for  set  forward;  as  there  is  in  the  word  for  complained, 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter ;  the  Jewish  doctors 
fancy  it  denotes  here  God's  gracious  converting  his  face 
towards  them,  at  the  prayer  of  Moses ;  and,  in  the  fol- 


lowing story,  the  people's  aversion  to  God,  and  ungrateful 
turning  away  their  hearts  from  him. 

Moses  said.]  It  was  his  custom  to  pray  in  this  manner 
upon  such  occasions;  as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  expounds  it. 
Rise  up.]  This  is  an  expression  (saith  Abarbinel)  like 
that  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  10.  "  Now  will  I  ri.se,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  will  be  exalted,"  &c.  where  his  taking  vengeance  upon 
his  enemies  is  called  his  rising;  according]  to  Job  xxxi. 
14.  "  What  shall  I  do,  when  God  riseth  up,"  &c.  The 
next  words,  "  Let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,"  &c.  justify 
this  sense. 

Lord.]  It  seems  very  strange  to  me,  that  any  should 
allege  this  place  as  a  proof  that  the  ark  is  called  Jehovah ; 
when  the  prayer  of  Moses  is  so  plainly  directed  to  the 
Lord  himself  (who  was  there  in  a  glorious  symbol  of  his 
presence),  and  not  to  the  ark;  considering  also,  that,  in 
other  places  where  this  very  form  of  speech  is  used,  the 
Lord  and  the  ark  are  most  manifestly  distinguished  the 
one  from  the  other,  (see  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  and  Psal.  cxxxii. 
8.)  And  yet  an  anonymous  anti-trinitarian  %vriter  (confuted 
by  Joseph  de  Voisin  fifty  years  ago),  observing  that  the 
Chaldee  here,  instead  of  the  Lord,  hath  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  is  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that  the  ark  is  called  the 
Word;  because  God,  (saith  he,  p.  234.)  "  ante  illam  re- 
sponsa  vel  oracula  sua  dabat,"  &c.  before  the  ark  gave  his 
answers  or  oracles,  when  the  priest,  in  dubious  matters,  con' 
svlted  the  mouth  of  the  Lord:  which  exposition  carries  its 
own  confutation  in  it;  for,  if  the  high-priest  consulted  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  (as  he  speaks),  then,  by  the  Word  which 
gave  the  answer,  must  be  meant  the  Lord  himself;  to 
whom  Moses  here  directs  his  prayer,  as  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  excellently  paraphrases  this  verse ;  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  ark  was  taken  up,  that  Moses  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  prayer,  and  said.  Rise  now,  O  Word  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  strength  of  thy  power,  and  scatter  the  enemies  of  thy 
people,"  &c. 

And  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered.]  This  is  a  prayer,  that 
God  would  put  all  those  to  flight  (as  he  had  done  the 
Amalekites,  Exod.  xvii.)  who  opposed  their  passage  to  the 
promised  land :  as,  after  they  came  thither,  they  used  this 
prayer,  (Psal.  Ixviii.  1.)  for  bis  aid  against  all  those  who 
sought  to  dispossess  them  of  it. 

And  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.]  This  is  a 
repetition  of  the  same  prayer,  as  is  usual;  for  thine  enemies, 
and  those  that  hate  tJiee,  signify  the  very  same,  (Psal.  xxi. 
8.  Dan.  iv.  19.  Luke  i.  71.) 

Ver.  36.  And  when  it  rested.]  As  it  did  wheresoever  the 
cloud  stayed,  and  moved  no  further. 

He  said.]  He  prayed  again.  So  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
understands  both  this  and  the  former  verse,  "  Moses  lifted 
up  his  hand  in  prayer,  and  said,"  &c.  And  Jonathan 
Uziclides,  "  Moses  stood  in  prayer,  and  begged  mercy  of 
God,  saying,"  &c. 

Return,  O  Lord,  unto  tlie  many  thousands  of  Israel.] 
Which  Onkelos  thus  paraphrases.  Come  again,  and  dwell 
with  thy  glory  in  the  midst  of  us.  And  so  he  did;  the  cloud, 
wherein  the  Divine  Majesty  resided,  settling  upon  the 
tabernacle,  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  as  soon  as  it  was 
again  pitched.  Others  translate  it,  Give  rest,  O  Lord 
(which  the  Hebrew  words  will  bear);  secure  us,  that  is,. in 
peace  against  the  incursions  of  our  enemies,  tmd  all  other 
dangers.    R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  expounds  it.  Bring  back 
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the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise,  where  their  fore- 
fathers dwelt  when  they  were  few  in  number ;  whose  poste- 
rity was  now  increased  to  ten  thousand  thousands,  as  the 
last  words  are  in  the  Hebrew.  And  there  are  those  who 
will  have  this  to  be  a  prayer  for  their  increase  and  multipli- 
cation into  many  more  thousands  than  they  were  already. 
And  thus  the  Jeruseilem  Targum  (who  still  by  the  Lord 
understands  his  Word),  Return  now,  O  Word  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  vehemence  of  thy  anger,  and  come  back  to  us  in  thy 
merciful  goodness;  bless  the  myriads,  and  multiply  the  thou- 
sands of  Israelites. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Ver.  1.  JjLND  when  the  people  complained.']  Or,  as  it  is 
translated  in  the  margin,  were  as  it  were  complaineys,  or 
mutterers.  Which  words,  D.  Kimchi,  in  his  Michol,  brings 
as  an  instance  to  prove  that  the  particle  caph  (which  we 
translate  as),  doth  sometimes  serve  only  to  signify  the  truth 
of  a  thing,  and  to  confirm  it,  and  imports  nothing  of  likeness. 
For  the  discontent  of  the  people  did  not  rest  in  their  minds, 
but  broke  out  into  open  murmurings  and  undutiful  com- 
plaints. The  like  he  observes  Gen.  xxv.  31.  33.  and 
Hosea  v.  10.  "  The  princes  of  Judah  were  like  them  that 
remove  the  bound :"  where  we  make  it  to  signify  a  simili- 
tude, but  should  only  have  taken  it  as  a  strong  affirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  thing.  (See  Theod.  Hackspan  Disput. 
iv.  de  Locutionibus  Sacris,  n.  4.) 

Complained.]  Of  their  long  march  for  three  days  toge- 
ther, with  their  little  children,  cattle,  and  all  their  baggage. 
So  it  is  commonly  thought ;  but  I  can  see  no  good  ground 
for  it.  For,  no  doubt,  the  cloud  stood  still,  (though  it  did 
not  come  down  and  settle,  as  I  said,  chap.  x.  33.)  that  they 
might  make  some  convenient  rests  in  their  journey ;  else, 
how  should  they  gather  the  manna  that  fell  every  night 
about  their  tents,  and  would  keep  but  one  day,  as  we  read 
Exod.  xvi.  ?  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  muttering  was 
the  beginning  of  those  loud  complaints  which  were  made  a 
little  after,  (ver.  4,  5,  &c.)  because  they  were  not  brought 
by  this  removal  to  a  place  where  they  might  have  had 
other  food  than  manna,  of  which  they  now  grew  weary, 
having  lived  upon  it  near  a  whole  year. 

Jt  displeased  the  Lord.]  In  the  Hebrew,  it  was  evil  in  the 
ears  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  though  it  was  only  a  muttering, 
which  did  not  come  to  the  ears  of  Moses  (as  this  complaint 
shortly  after  did),  yet  the  Lord  took  notice  of  it,  and  was 
much  oifended  at  it ;  as  it  here  follows. 

And  the  Lord  heard  it,  and  his  anger  was  kindled.]  Or, 
when  the  Lord  heard  it,  he  demonstrated  he  was  highly  of- 
fended, by  sending  a  fire  among  them. 

And  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them.]  Some  take 
this  phrase,  fire  of  the  Lord,  to  signify  a  great  fire ;  as  moun- 
tains of  the  Lord  are  high  mountains ;  which  came  either 
from  heaven  like  lightning,  (as  in  2  Kings  i.  12.)  or  from 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  over  the  tabernacle ;  where  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  sometimes  like  unto  fire. 

And  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
tlie  camps.]  Where  the  mixed  multitude  was  (as  I  observed, 
chap.  X.  25.)  who  came  out  of  Egypt;  and  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  stirred  up  the  Israelites  to  complain  of 
their  tedious  journey,  which  had  not  yet  brought  them  near 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.    And  perhaps  some  of  them  lagged 


behind  on  purpose,  that  they  might  complain  of  weariness 
(as  some  take  it),  or  rather  of  want  of  stronger  food.  But 
Bochartus  hath  demonstrated,  that  this  word  which  we 
translate  the  uttermost  parts,  signifies  in  all,  or  throughout. 
Of  which  he  gives  many  instances  out  of  Lud.  de  Dieu, 
upon  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1.  (See  Gen.  xix.  4.  and  xlvii.  2,  &c. 
Hierozoicon.  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.)  And  therefore  so  it 
should  be  here  rendered,  consumed  some  in  every  part  of 
the  camp  ;  where  they  began  to  make  complaints  one  to  an- 
other, of  their  being  still  in  a  wilderness. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses."]  Of  whose 
power  with  God  they  had  great  experience  ;  but  had  rea- 
son to  distrust  their  own  interest  in  him,  because  of  their 
murmuring  humour:  for  it  is  likely  they  are  the  same 
people  that  cried  now  to  Moses,  who  before  complained, 
(ver.  1.) 

And  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord.]  As  they  begged 
he  would. 

The  fire  was  quencJied.]  Went  out;  and  no  signs  of  it  ap- 
peared. So  the  Hebrew  phrase  signifies,  it  sunk.  What 
number  of  them  was  burnt  we  are  not  told :  it  is  likely  not 
many,  because  the  terror  of  it  instantly  made  them  depre- 
cate God's  displeasure,  by  Moses  their  intercessor ;  which 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Taberah.] 
Which,  for  another  reason,  was  also  called  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah,  (ver.  34.)  They  are  mentioned,  indeed,  in  Deut.  ix. 
22.  as  if  they  were  two  distinct  places  ;  but  it  is  plain,  by 
the  story,  that  the  things  which  occasioned  both  these 
names,  happened  in  one  and  the  same  station.  And  there- 
fore they  were  only  difierent  names  for  the  same  place ; 
unless  we  suppose  Kibroth-hattaavah  to  have  been  the 
name  of  that  particular  piece  of  ground  in  that  place  where 
the  lusters  were  buried. 

Because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them.]  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  name  of  Taberah  (which  signifies  a  burn- 
ing), which  was  imposed  on  this  place,  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory both  of  God's  judgments  and  of  his  mercy. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them.] 
The  Hebrew  word  hasaplisuph  is  well  translated  by  Bo- 
chartus, "  populi  colluvies  undecunque  collecta,"  the  dregs 
or  scum  of  the  people  gathered  together  from  all  parts.  For 
the  doubling  of  words  increases  their  sense,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  makes  the  same  with  the  superlative  degree 
in  other  tongues :  of  which  he  gives  many  instances  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  (par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  6.)  See  Lev.  xiii.  19. 
where  adamdameth  signifies  exceeding  red ;  as  hasaphsuph 
here  doth  a  very  great  collection  of  all  sorts  of  people,  both 
Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  who  were  in- 
vited, by  their  wonderful  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  to  join 
themselves  to  the  Israelites,  as  proselytes  to  their  religion. 
(See  Exod.  xii.  38.)  The  Jews,  in  Tanchuma,  say,  there 
were  forty  thousand  of  them,  and  Jannes  and  Jarabres  at 
the  head  of  them. 

Fell  a  lusting.]  He  doth  not  say  for  what ;  and  the  Jews 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  fancy  what  they  please.  Some 
of  them  say  that  they  lusted  after  such  women,  as  Moses 
had  lately  forbidden  them  to  marry.  So  the  paraphrase  of 
Uzielides :  Moses  heard  the  people  weeping,  because  those 
that  were  near  of  kin  to  them  were  forbidden  in  marriage. 
And  he  makes  as  if  these  proselytes  petitioned  Moses  to 
abrogate  those  laws  about  incest.     Such  conceits  others 
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have  indulged  to  themselves,  (as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  lib.  ii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  4.  p.  202.)  when  the  words  (in  the  end  of 
this  verse,  and  ver.  13.  18.)  plainly  shew  they  lusted  for 
flesh  to  eat. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  also."]  Though  the  mixed  mul- 
titude were  the  first  fomentcrs  of  tliis  discontent,  yet  it  run 
among  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  the  whole  camp; 
and  rose  so  high  that  they  fell  into  a  great  passion. 

Wept  again.]  They  had  shed  some  tears,  it  seems,  be- 
fore, (when  they  complained,  ver.  1.)  but  now  they  wept 
aloud,  out  of  anger,  vexation,  and  grief.  Or  else  this 
weeping  again  refers  to  their  first  murmuring  a  year  ago, 
like  unto  this,  (Exod.  xvi.3.) 

And  said.]  They  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  out  into 
such  discontented  language ;  as  argued  they  were  extremely 
angry,  or  rather  enraged. 

Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?]  It  is  an  expression  of  a 
vehement  impatient  desire  (mixed  with  despair)  after  flesh- 
meat  ;  which  they  needed  not  to  have  wanted,  if  they  would 
have  killed  their  cattle,  which  they  brought  with  them  out 
of  Egypt  in  great  abundance :  (Exod.  xii.  38.)  but  they 
preserved  them  for  breed  when  they  came  to  Canaan ;  and 
if  they  killed  them  daily,  they  would  not  have  lasted  long 
to  suffice  six  hundred  thousand  people,  besides  women 
and  children.  (See  ver.  21,  22.)  Besides  this,  while  they 
continued  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat 
any  flesh,  but  only  their  share  of  the  peace-offerings  that 
were  offered  at  the  altar,  (Levit.  xvii.  3 — 5.)  Which  lasted, 
the  Jews  think,  till  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  when 
this  restraint  was  taken  off,  (Deut.  xii.  15, 16.)  And,  in- 
deed, the  wilderness  was  so  barren  a  place,  that  they  could 
there  have  no  great  increase  of  cattle,  scarce  sufficient  for 
.sacrifice.  They  were  angry,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
yet  brought  to  a  country  where  they  might  have  had  all 
sorts  of  flesh,  without  killing  their  own  cattle;  and  have 
taken  their  fill  of  that  and  all  other  food  (as  appears  by 
the  next  verse),  at  as  easy  rates  as  they  had  done  in  Egypt: 
whereas  now  they  despaired,  as  I  said,  of  getting  any  such 
food;  for  so  such  questions  as  this  signify,  (Psalm  cxiii. 5. 
Isai.  liii.  8.  John  viii.  16.) 

Ver.  5.  We  remember  the  fish.]  This  shews,  that  all  kind 
of  food  is  comprehended  under  flesh,  for  which  they  longed; 
particularly  this,  which  is  one  sort  of  flesh,  (1  Cor.  xv.  39.) 

Which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely.]  Or,  for  nothing:  for 

they  could  easily  catch  them  in  the  river  of  Egypt,  which 

abounded  with  them,  (Isai.  xix.  8.)  and  in  the  sea  also, 

.  which  was  not  far  from  them ;  wherein  was  exceeding  great 

plenty  of  excellent  fish. 

The  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  &c.]  None  of  which 
grew  here  in  the  wilderness,  but  were  there  in  such  plenty 
and  perfection,  that  they  were  the  common  food  of  the 
Egyptians ;  who  were  noted  anciently  for  the  meanness  of 
their  diet,  as  Casaubon  observes,  in  lib.  ix.  Athenaei  Deip- 
nos.  cap.  11.  p.  074.  Some  fancy  these  things  were  the 
cheaper  there,  because  the  Egyptians  durst  not  eat  either 
fish,  or  leeks,  or  onions;  as  is  said  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv. 
Pliny,  lib.  xix.  cap.  6.  and  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 
where  he  saith,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Egyptians  to  taste 
of  fish.  But,  in  my  opinion,  these  words  of  the  people  de- 
monstrate rather,  that  they  were  not  so  superstitious  in  the 
days  of  Moses ;  for  they  were  not  the  words  merely  of  the 
Israelites,  but  of  the  mixed  multitude,  who  were  the  begin- 


ners of  this  mutiny,  and  of  this  sort  of  undutiful  language; 
which,  one  would  think,  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Israelites,  who  could  not  otherwise  have  had  the  impudence 
to  magnify  their  condition  in  Egypt,  where  they  groaned 
under  the  sorest  slavery. 

It  is  a  strange  fancy  of  one  of  the  doctors  in  the  Talmud 
(in  the  title  Jona),  who  hy  fishes  understands  harlots;  whom 
this  crew  of  mixed  people  lusted  after. 

The  onions.]  The  Hebrew  word  chatzir  properly  signi- 
fies grass;  which  being  no  part  of  human  food,  the  LXX. 
here  render  the  word  onions;  as  agreeable  to  the  other  words 
that  accompany  it.  But  the  learned  Ludolphus  thinks  they 
had  no  other  reason  for  it ;  and  therefore,  out  of  the  Ara- 
bian language,  rather  interprets  it  lettuce,  or  sallads,  in  ge- 
neral, which  were  most  excellent  in  Egypt.  (Dissert,  de 
Locustis,  par.  ii.  cap.  14.) 

Ver.  6.  But  now  oursoid  is  dried  away.]  They  speak  as 
if  they  were  starved;  and,  as  we  speak,  had  neither  life  nor 
soul  left  in  them.  Such  is  the  vile  nature  of  discontented 
ingratitude,  which  makes  men  that  are  advanced  from  a 
poor  to  a  plentiful  condition  contemn  their  present  enjoy- 
ments, and  praise  their  former  wretched  state. 

Tliere  is  nothing  at  all  besides  this  manna  before  our 
eyes.]  They  were  angry  that  they  were  come  to  a  place, 
where  they  found  nothing  but  that  of  which  they  were  now 
grown  weary;  and  therefore  speak  of  it  with  disdain. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  manna.]  Upon  this  occasion  he  de- 
scribes more  fully  what  kind  of  thing  it  was  which  they 
despised,  that  it  might  appear  how  justly  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  them  for  their  ingratitude. 

Was  as  coriander-seed.]  Not  in  colour  (for  that  was  like 
bdellium,as  it  here  follows), but  in  its  shape  and  form,  being 
round,  (Exod.  xvi.  14.) 

And  the  colour  of  it  as  the  colour  of  bdellium.]  Of  a  pure 
white  colour,  and  bright  like  pearl;  so  that  it  was  very 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  pleasant  to  the  taste,  (see 
Exod.  xvi.  31.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  people  went  about.]  Round  their  camp, 
(Exod.  xvi.  13.) 

And  gathered  it.]  Fresh  every  morning ;  which  made  it 
still  more  acceptable,  (Exod.  xvi.  18, 19.) 

And  ground  it  in  mills.]  Into  flour,  mth  a  hand-mill. 

Or  beat  it  in  a  mortar.]  Bruised  it  with  a  pestle  in  a 
wooden  or  stone  mortar. 

And  baked  it  in  pans.]  Or  else  boiled  it  (as  R.  Bechai 
expounds  it)  in  a  pot. 

And  made  cakes  of  it.]  Or  made  cakes  of  it  in  an  oven, 
or  in  a  pan ;  that  is,  saith  the  same  R.  Bechai,  it  was  of 
such  an  excellent  composition,  that  it  might  be  dressed  di- 
vers ways,  or  eaten  as  it  fell.  For,  if  they  would,  they  might 
use  it,  saith  he,  for  food  immediately,  as  they  gathered  it ; 
or  they  might  grind  it,  or  bruise  it,  and  then  either  boil  it 
or  bake  it;  and  it  was  agreeable  in  what  way  soever  it 
was  prepared:  which  Moses  mentions,  to  shew  how  un- 
grateful they  weie  to  God,  who,  by  one  thing,  entertained 
them  with  great  variety. 

And  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.]  When  it 
was  newly  fallen,  it  tasted  like  honey ;  but  when  it  was 
prepared  by  boiling,  or  baking,  it  tasted  like  fresh  oil,  (see 
Exod.  xvi.  31.)  Or  to  some  it  had  the  taste  of  honey;  to 
otliers,  of  fresh  oil.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say  it  had  all  sorts 
of  tastes,  according  to  every  man's  desire.    So  the  author 
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of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  speaks,  (chap.  xvi.  20,21.)  from  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Hebrews :  whereby,  I  suppose, 
they  meant  no  more,  but  that  it  pleased  every  man's  palate ; 
and  had  in  it  all  that  could  be  desired  in  any  meat ;  being 
grateful  to  the  taste  of  young  and  old,  and  refreshed  the 
spirits,  and  kept  up  the  flesh  of  their  bodies  in  good  plight. 
For  it  is  not  unreasonably  observed,  by  the  aforesaid  R. 
Bechai,  that  it  is  compared  by  Moses  to  fresh  oil,  which  is 
fat  as  well  as  sweet,  to  shew  how  unjust  their  complaint 
was,  that  they  had  no  moisture  left  in  them,  but  were  dried 
away,  (ver.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  And  vjhen  the  dew  fell  upon  tlie  camp  in  the 
night.]  There  was  a  great  providence  of  God  in  this,  saith 
the  same  Bechai,  which  sent  it  in  the  night,  while  they  slept 
quietly  in  their  beds ;  that  when  they  rose  in  the  morning 
they  might  find  their  food  ready  for  them.  And  thus,  saith 
he,  it  was  when  they  came  to  Canaan;  the  rains  were  wont 
to  fall  in  the  night-season,  and  not  in  the  day-time ;  that 
they  might  not  be  hindered  from  their  work  in  the  fields, 
and  in  their  plantations. 

The  manna  fell  upon  it.'\  That  is,  upon  the  dew ;  for  it 
did  not  fall  upon  the  camp,  but  round  about  it:  (see  Exod. 
xvi.  14.)  This  is  a  further  aggravation  of  their  ingratitude, 
that  they  despised  this  rare  food,  which  came  not  out  of 
the  earth,  or  the  waters,  but  from  above  out  of  the  air ; 
and  therefore  was  more  pure  and  spirituous  than  cucumbers 
and  leeks,  &c.  which  crude  and  gross  sort  of  food  their  de- 
praved minds  preferred  before  this  celestial  nourishment, 
which  by  falling  on  the  dew  was  kept  clean  and  pure  for 
their  use. 

Huetius  observes,  that  several  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  mention  manna  as  a  thing  which  sometimes  falls 
in  those  countries  (particularly  in  Arabia,  and  upon  Liba- 
nus),  which  they  call  aerial  honey,  or  detvy  honey,  and  iSy- 
rian  dew  ;  which  was  fit  for  food.  But  it  never  fell  in  such 
quantity,  nor  so  constantly,  every  day,  for  the  space  of 
forty  years ;  and  so  delicious  and  hearty.  All  this  was 
miraculous ;  as  was  also  its  melting  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it ;  and  that  it  putrefied  before  the  next  day,  except 
on  the  sabbath,  and  yet  kept  in  an  urn  many  years:  (see 
Alnetanas  Quasst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  n.  17.) 

Ver.  10.  And  Moses  heard  the  people  weep,  throughout 
-their families.]  Or,  for  their  families:  or,  about  the  state 
and  condition  of  their  families,  as  some  of  the  Jews  un- 
derstand it,  though  to  a  foolish  sense :  (see  Selden,  lib.  ii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  4.  p.  203.)  who  they  pretended  could  not 
live  any  longer  ujjon  manna. 

Every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent.]  It  may  be  understood 
of  Mo.ses's  tent,  about  which  the  heads  of  the  several  fa- 
milies were  gathered ;  as  mutinous  soldiers  are  wont  to  be, 
about  the  door  of  their  chief  commander. 

And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  greatly.]  Which 
brake  forth  shortly  after,  in  a  great  plague  upon  them, 
(ver.  34.) 

And  Moses  also  was  displeased.']  The  same  phrase  with 
that,  ver.  1. 

It  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Moses.]  i.  e.  Grieved  him  so, 
that  it  made  him  wish  himself  rid  of  the  burden  of  their 
government. 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord.]  I  suppose  he 
went  into  the  sanctuary  to  bewail  himself,  and  pray  God  to 
relieve  him,  (see  ver.  24.) 


Wherefore  hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant  ?]  By  commit- 
ting this  people  to  his  charge. 

And  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in  thy  sight.]  By 
granting  the  prayer  which  he  made  at  his  first  call  to  this 
office,  (Exod.  iii.  2.  iv.  10.) 

That  thou  larjest  the  burden  of  this  people  upon  me  ?]  i.  e. 
The  principal  care  of  such  an  untractable  multitude  upon 
one  man,  to  whom  they  resorted  in  all  difiiculties,  (Exod. 
xviii.  22.  26.) 

Ver.  12.  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people,  have  I  begotten 
them?]  Are  they  my  children,  that  I  should  make  provision 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  their  desires  ? 

Tliat  thou  hast  said  unto  me.  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom  (as 
a  nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking  child)  unto  the  land, 
&c.]  Take  a  tender  care  of  them,  as  a  parent  doth  of  a  little 
infant,  and  conduct  them  into  Canaan,  &c.  Nothing  can 
more  lively  express  the  aflTection  that  princes  ought  to  have 
for  their  people  (if  they  have  any  regard  to  the  will  of 
God),  than  this  Divine  command  to  Moses. 

Ver.  13.  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this 
people  ?]  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  they  desire. 

For  they  weep  unto  me,  saying.  Give  us  flesh  that  we  may 
eat.]  And  yet  they  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it.  He  seems 
to  be  afl"ected  with  their  weeping,  as  the  most  loving  pa- 
rents are  with  the  tears  of  a  sucking  child,  when  it  cries  for 
that  which  they  have  not  for  it. 

Ver.  14.  /  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  be- 
cause it  is  too  heavy  for  me.]  Let  me  have  some  joined  to 
me  to  take  part  of  this  trouble  with  me,  and  help  to  manage 
them  in  such  mutinies ;  for  it  is  beyond  my  strength  to  un- 
dergo the  toil  of  hearing  all  their  complaints,  and  appeas- 
ing their  tumults.  Some  may  imagine  there  was  no  reason 
for  this  request;  he  having  several  persons  already  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  (Exod.  xviii.) 
But  Rasi  thinks  those  men  were  burnt  in  the  late  fire ;  be- 
cause they  did  not  suppress  the  beginning  of  this  mutiny, 
(ver.  1.)  but  perhaps  join  in  it:  and  so  Bechai.  But  the 
true  account  is  rather  this,  that  they  were  set  only  to  hear 
and  judge  smaller  causes;  all  the  weighty  and  diflicult 
causes  being  still  brought  before  Moses,  to  whom  also 
the  last  appeal  was  made  in  every  cause:  which  was  so 
great  a  burden,  that  he  complained  for  want  of  help  in 
those  great  things  which  lay  wholly  upon  him:  (see  Exod. 
xviii.  22.) 

Ver.  15.  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me.]  If  thou  leavest 
me  still  alone  in  this  office. 

Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight.]  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest  kindness  to  be 
taken  immediately  out  of  the  world. 

And  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness,]  Live  to  be  a  most 
miserable  creature.  For  to  see  wretchedness  is  to  be 
wretched ;  as  to  see  death  is  to  die,  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  48.) 
And  what  could  make  such  a  tender  parent  as  he  was  more 
miserable  tiian  their  perpetual  untowardncss,  together  with 
the  intolerable  trouble  it  would  give  him  to  see  heavy  pu- 
nishments continually  befal  them  for  their  wickedness,  and 
the  enemies  of  God  rejoice  in  their  ruin? 

Ver.  16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  Here  is  not  the 
least  sign  of  God's  dislike  of  this  expostulation  of  Moses 
with  God ;  which  seems  not  very  dutiful :  because  the  vex- 
ation this  stubborn  people  gave  him  was  really  so  great, 
that  he  had  reason  to  desire  to  be  eased  of  it:  which. 
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though  he  begged  with  much  earnestness,  yet,  no  doubt, 
with  no  less  submission  to  God's  holy  will  and  pleasure. 
^  Gather  unto  me.]  These  words  are  interpreted  by  the 
Talmudists,  as  if  the  meaning  was,  that  they  may  be  a  San- 
hedrin  to  my  land  ;  i.  e.  a  holy,  perpetual,  standing  coun- 
cil, to  endure  throughout  all  generations.  For  wheresoever 
we  meet  with  this  word  li  unto  me,  they  think  it  signifies  a 
thing  to  be  established  by  God  to  all  generations.  The  ex- 
amples they  allege  of  it  are  these  :  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
he  saith.  They  shall  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office, 
(Exod.  xxviii.  41.)  and  of  the  Levites  he  saith,  (Numb.  iii. 
12.)  They  shall  be  mine,  or  unto  me;  and  of  the  Israelites, 
(Lev.  XXV.  55.)  Unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants. 
The  like  is  said  of  the  first-born,  (Numb.  iii.  13.)  of  the 
sanctuary,  (Exod.  xxv.  18.)  of  the  altar,  (Exod.  xx.  24.) 
of  the  holy  ointment,  (Exod.  xxx.  31.)  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  (1  Sam.  xvi.l.)  and  of  the  sacrifices,  (Numb  xxviii. 
2.'  See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  4.  n.  2.) 

Seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel.]  This  number  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  both  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
to  be'  derived  from  the  number  of  persons  that  came  down 
into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  (Gen.  xlvi.  27.)  who,  saith  R.  Be- 
chai,  were  a  kind  of  prototype  of  this  number  in  future 
^es.  For  hence  they  were  governed  by  so  many  elders 
when  they  were  in  Egypt,  Exod.  iii.  16.  (where  there  is  no 
mention  indeed  made  of  seventy,  but  he  gathers  it  from  what 
followed),  and  those  were  the  seventy  whom  we  find  at  the 
giving  of  the  law,  a  little  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  1.  9.)  who  are  called  nobles,  or  great  men, 
(ver.  11.)  So  that  this  number  was  not  now  first  consti- 
tuted ;  but  rather  continued  and  confirmed. 

Whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people.]  For 
there  were  many  elders,  out  of  whom  seventy  were  chosen: 
(see  Exod.  xxiv.  1.) 

And  officers  over  them.]  That  is  (saith  R.  Bechai)  whom 
thou  knowest  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who,  when  they 
were  officers  in  Egypt  over  the  people,  were  beaten  by 
Pharaoh's  taskmasters,  (Exod.  v.  14.)  Which  word  officers 
doth  not  signify  men  that  had  any  judicial  authority;  but 
only  such  as  had  an  inspection  over  others,  to  see  they  did 
their  work,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them.  But  it  is  very 
likely  they  were  persons  of  note,  who  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary understanding  and  breeding,  which  advanced  them  to 
be  inspectors  of  others.  And  therefore  the  Talmudists 
rightly  observe,  that  tlie  elders  and  officers  here  mentioned 
were,  no  doubt,  men  of  wisdom  and  judgment;  who  knew 
how  to  use  the  authority  that  was  committed  to  them.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  (as  some  of  them  affirm)  that  they  Avere 
chosen  out  of  those  lesser  courts  which  were  erected  by  the 
advice  of  Jethro.  See  Selden  in  the  same  place,  (sect.  5.) 
who  at  large  confutes  Baronius  and  others;  who  say,  that 
the  number  of  the  great  Sanbedrin  (which  derived  its  origi- 
nal from  hence)  was  seventy-two;  and  makes  it  appear  they 
were  only  seventy  ;  and  with  Moses,  their  head,  seventy-one, 
(sect.  8.)  And  it  is  not  unworthy  our  notice,  tliat  about  the 
same  time  (as  he  observes,  sect.  12.)  that  this  number  of 
seventy  judges  was  here  constituted  in  the  wilderness,  the 
great  judicature  in  Areopagus  was  constituted  among  the 
Greeks,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens 
after  the  Ogygian  flood :  when,  according  to  Eusebius,  the 
people  of  Israel  were  brought  out  of  Egypt.  The  Marmora 
Arundeliana  indeed  say,  this  court  was  erected  in  the  time 


of  Cranaus ;  but  that  makes  no  great  difference,  for  he  was 
the  successor  of  Cecrops.  We  do  not  find  of  what  number 
it  consisted,  but  it  is  certain  it  was  the  highest  iravTwv  tCiv 
iv  Toig  tAAijfft  SvvtSpfcuv,  of  all  the  courts  among  the  Greeks. 
And  it  is  no  less  observable,  that,  as  that  court  began  about 
the  same  time  with  the  constitution  of  this  among  the  He- 
brews, so  they  both  ended  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian;  as  the  said  Mr.  Selden  shews  in  that  book, 
(cap.  16.  sect.  10.) 

And  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
That  there  they  might  be,  as  it  were,  consecrated  unto 
God ;  and  that  the  people  might  know  they  received  their 
authority  from  him. 

That  they  may  stand  there  with  thee.]  As  those  men  who 
were  to  bo  sharers  with  him  in  his  authority,  and  were 
like  to  him  in  wisdom,  piety,  and  descent.  So  Maimo- 
nides  glosses  upon  these  words  in  Hilk.  Sanhedr.  cap.  2. 
where  he  saith,  none  were  made  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  but  priests  and  Levites,  and  such  of  the  Israelites  as 
were  descended  from  the  noblest  families;  and  quotes 
these  words  to  prove  it. 

Ver.  17.  And  I  will  come  down.]  In  a  visible  manner, 
(ver.  25.) 

And  talk  with  thee  there.]  To  declare  (perhaps  in  their 
audience)  that  he  appointed  them  to  the  office  of  being  the 
assistants  of  Moses  in  the  government. 

And  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  put 
it  upon  them.]  He  did  not  take  away  from  Moses  any  of 
the  gifts  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  nor  did  he 
diminish  them  :  but  conferred  upon  these  men  some  of  the 
gifts  (which  are  here  meant  by  spirit),  viz.  of  wisdom,  and 
judgment,  and  courage ;  with  all  others  that  were  needful 
in  a  governor.  This  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  illustrates  by  the 
comparison  of  a  great  lamp  set  up  in  a  room,  at  which 
many  others  are  lighted,  without  the  least  diminution  of 
its  light.    (See  further,  ver.  25.) 

And  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee.] 
By  this  it  appears  it  was  the  spirit  of  government  which 
God  intended  to  give  them,  that  they  might  ease  Moses,  by 
assisting  him,  with  the  same  authority  that  he  had,  to  hin- 
der or  to  appease  such  mutinies  as  now  the  people  were 
fallen  into. 

That  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.]  That  all  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  people  might  not  be  only  against  him;  but  some 
of  their  complaints  might  be  diverted  unto  others  :  who 
might  also  help  him  in  the  judging  of  such  causes  as  had 
hitherto  been  reserved  to  him  alone.  For  it  is  plain  that 
these  seventy  persons  made  a  higher  court  than  any  of 
those  constituted  by  the  advice  of  Jethro. 

Cornelius  Bertram  indeed  fancies,  that  these  rulers  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  not  being  sufficient 
for  the  business  committed  to  them  (though  he  likewise 
conceives  they  had  some  of  their  several  families  joined 
with  them),  God  appointed  these  seventy  for  their  assist- 
ance, to  whom  they  were  to  bring  all  causes  which  they 
could  not  determine,  before  they  troubled  Moses  with 
them,  (lib.  de  Repub.  Jud.  cap.  6.)  But  our  learned  Mr. 
Thorndike,  in  his  Rights  of  the  Church,  chap.  2.  hath  well 
observed,  that  those  captains  were  to  be  in  place  only  dur- 
ing the  pilgrimage  of  the  wilderness ;  for  when  they  came 
to  the  land  of  promise,  the  law  provided  that  judges  and 
ministers  should  be  ordained  in  every  city,  (Dent.  xvi.  18.) 
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who,  if  there  fell  any  difference  about  the  law,  were  to  re- 
pair to  the  place  where  God  dwelt,  to  the  successors  of 
Moses,  and  these  seventy,  for  resolution  in  it,  (Deut.  vii. 
11, 12.)  For,  as  he  judiciously  notes  in  his  Review,  p.  69. 
(suitable  to  what  is  here  delivered),  they  were  assumed  to 
assist  Moses  in  his  great  office  of  judging  the  hardest 
causes;  and,  by  that  law,  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.)  were  after- 
wards made  a  standing  court,  resident  at  the  place  of  the 
tabernacle ;  to  judge  the  last  result  of  all  causes  concerning 
the  law,  and  to  determine  all  matter  of  right  not  deter- 
mined by  the  letter  of  the  same. 

Ver.  18.  And  say  thou  unto  the  people.}  All  that  he  said 
hitherto  concerned  Moses  himself,  in  answer  to  his  re- 
quest. Now  he  tells  him  what  he  should  say  to  the  people, 
in  answer  to  their  complaint. 

Sanctify  yourselves.']  Here  the  word  sanctify  seems  to 
signify  no  more,  but  to  prepare  and  make  themselves  ready 
to  receive  what  they  desired.  So  the  Chaldee  expounds 
it ;  and  so  the  word  is  translated  by  us  several  times  in 
the  book  of  Jeremiah,  (chap.  vi.  4.  xii.  3.  li.  28.) 

Against  to-morrow.]  He  seems  at  the  same  time  to  gra- 
tify Moses  and  satisfy  them :  for  his  setting  the  seventy 
elders  before  the  Lord,  and  their  eating  flesh,  succeed  one 
another.  Or  else,  he  immediately  gathered  the  elders  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  quails  came  for  their  food. 

And  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  for  ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of  the 
Lord,  &c.]  You  shall  have  what  you  long  for  with  such 
vehemence,  that  it  hath  made  you  utter  complaints  against 
the  Lord. 

Ver,  19.  Ye  shall  eat  not  one  day.]  As  they  did  about 
a  year  ago,  (Exod.  xvi.  12, 13.) 

Nor  two  days,  nor  five  days,  &c.]  Not  for  a  short  time 
only. 

-Ver.  20.  But  even  a  whole  month.]  So  long  (the  Hebrews 
gather  from  hence)  they  stayed  in  this  part  of  the  wilderness 
of  Paran ;  or  rather,  a  little  longer.  For  they  came  hither 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  even ; 
on  which,  if  we  suppose  the  fire  to  have  burnt  among 
them,  (ver.  1.)  and  that  the  next  morning,  which  is  scarce 
credible,  they  lusted  after  flesh,  and  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner demanded  it  of  Moses,  who  promised  they  should  have 
it ;  we  must  allow  a  little  time  for  the  constituting  of  the 
seventy  elders :  and  suppose  it  was  done  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  and  that  the  next  day  the  quails  came  (as  we 
translate  it),  they  were  two  days  in  gathering  them  :  from 
whence,  if  we  begin  this  month,  it  will  appear  they  stayed 
here  longer  than  that  space. 

Until  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils.]  Till  you  be  glutted 
with  it,  and  vomit  it  up  so  violently,  that  it  come  not  only 
out  at  your  mouth,  but  at  your  nostrils. 

And  it  be  loathsome  to  you.]  Which  was  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  vomiting. 

Because  that  ye  have  despised  the  Lord.]  Forgetting  all 
that  he  had  done  for  them,  as  if  it  had  been  nothing ;  and 
slighting  his  servant  Moses. 

Which  is  among  you.]  By  a  visible  token  of  his  glorious 
presence  in  the  sanctuary,  where  he  dwelt  among  them, 
(Exod.  XXV.  8.) 

And  have  wept  before  him,  saying,  Why  came  we  forth  out 
of  Egypt?]  As  if  he  had  undone  them  by  their  deliverance 
from  thence. 

Both  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  translate  this  verse  in  such 


a  manner,  that  one  cannot  but  think  they  had  a  notion  in 
their  days  of  more  persons  than  one  in  the  Godhead.  For 
these  are  the  words  of  the  latter  of  them.  Because  you  have 
despised  (or  rejected,  as  Onkelos),  ?Ae  Word  of  the  Lord,  for 
glorious  is  his  majesty  which  dwelleth  among  us.'  For  I 
cannot  see  how  the  word  Memri  can  signify  any  thing  in 
this  place  (whatsoever  it  may  do  in  some  others),  but  a 
person  equal  to  Jehovah.  And  yet  the  anonymous  writer 
against  the  Trinity  (confuted  by  de  Voisin),  hath  the  strange 
unaccountable  boldness  to  pass  it  by  with  this  silly  gloss, 
"  Proprie  de  lege  accipi  potest,"  &c.  It  may  be  properly 
understood  of  the  law,  which  may  be  contemned  or  trans- 
gressed :  as  if  this  could  be  called  the  glorious  majesty  of 
the  Lord,  which  dwelt  among  them.  What  will  not  men 
say  or  do  to  serve  a  cause  ? 

Ver.  21.  And  Moses  said,  The  people  among  whom  I  am.] 
Over  whom  I  preside,  as  their  governor. 

Are  six  hundred  thousand  footmen.]  Who  were  able  to 
carry  arms ;  besides  women,  and  children,  and  slaves,  and 
the  mixed  multitude ;  who  in  all  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  made  thirty  hundred  thousand. 

And  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may 
eat  a  whole  month.]  i.  e.  How  can  this  be  ?  Which  is  a 
downright  distrust  of  God's  promise,  if  we  regard  merely 
the  words,  and  do  not  consider  that  they  were  spoken 
hastily,  and  something  inconsiderately,  while  his  mind  was 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  tumult  which  the  people  made : 
for  which  reason  a  severe  notice  is  not  taken  of  it ;  but  he 
only  put  in  mind  of  God's  eternal  power,  (ver.  23.)  Which 
may  make  it  probable,  that  they  were  only  words  of  ad- 
miration, how  such  a  provision  should  be  made  for  such  a 
vast  number ;  and  those  uttered  on  a  sudden. 

Ver.  22.  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them, 
to  suffice  them?]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  Jf  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  will  they  be  sufficient  for 
them  ?  That  is,  there  will  not  be  enough  for  a  whole  month. 
And  so  the  next  passage  is  to  be  translated.  If  all  the  fish  of 
the  sea  be  gathered  for  them,  will  they  be  sufficient  for  them? 

Ver.  23.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Is  the  Lord's 
hand  waxedshort?]  i.e.  Ineed  not  tellthee  that  my  power 
is  as  great  as  ever. 

Thou  shall  see  now  whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass 
unto  thee,  or  not.}  For  thou  shalt  be  convinced  of  it  by  the 
speedy  performance  of  my  promise. 

Ver.  24.  And  Moses  went  out.}  I  supposed,  ver.  11.  that 
Moses  went  into  the  sanctuary  to  make  his  addresses  to 
God  for  relief;  and  if  that  be  true,  then  that  is  the  place 
from  whence  he  now  went  out.  But  there  is  this  objection 
against  it,  that  if  he  had  gone  to  consult  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, (as  he  did  on  some  occasions,  chap.  vii.  89.)  it  would 
not  have  been  said  that  he  went  out;  but  that  he  came  out. 
For  that  is  the  usual  expression  in  this  matter.  Therefore 
we  may  rather  think  he  now  went  out  of  his  own  tent,  where 
the  people  stood  murmuring,  (ver.  10.) 

And  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord.]  Both  con- 
cerning them  and  concerning  himself. 

And  gathered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people.^ 
That  is,  sent  out  his  summons  to  them  to  attend  him ; 
though  two  of  them,  it  appears  afterward,  did  not  come, 
(ver.  26.) 

And  set  them  round  about,  the  tabernacle.]  That  is,  re- 
quired them  to  come  thither,  and  there  place  themselves ; 
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that  the  people  might  understand  they  received  their  au- 
thority from  God ;  and  that  from  thence  he  might  send  his 
Holy  Spirit  upon  them.  For  God  alone,  who  was  their 
king,  could  appoint  who  should  bear  rule  among  them. 
There  also  were  tlie  great  assemblies  held.  (See  chap. 
xxvii.2.) 

Ver.  25.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud.]  The 
Schechinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  appeared  from  heaven  in 
a  cloud ;  or,  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  as  it  is  in  chap.xii.6. 

And  spake  unto  him.]  As  he  had  promised,  ver.  17.  de- 
claring, it  is  likely,  the  reason  and  intention  of  his  appear- 
ing on  this  occasion. 

Atid  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it 
unto  the  seventy  elders.]  See  there,  ver.  17. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  tliat  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them.] 
i,  e.  As  soon  as  they  received  it. 

They  prophesied.]  Either  by  setting  forth  the  praises  of 
God  in  such  a  strain  as  none  else  could  imitate,  or  giving 
such  admirable  Instructions  to  the  people,  as  manifested 
they  were  raised  above  themselves;  or  perhaps  by  de- 
claring things  to  come  (particularly  that  they  should  have 
quails,  as  we  render  the  word,  in  great  abundance  very 
shortly,  as  some  of  the  Jews  take  it),  though  that  could  not 
gain  them  such  credit  as  the  other  gifts,  till  their  predic- 
tions were  fulfilled.  And  these  the  Jews  call  the  second 
degree  of  prophecy :  concerning  which  Maimonides  speaks 
in  his  preface  to  his  More  Nevoch.  but  more  fully  in  his 
second  part  of  it,  cap.  45.  where  he  saith  the  first  de- 
gree was,  that  which  moved  and  enabled  men  to  some 
heroic  undertaking,  with  assurance  they  were  put  upon  it 
from  God ;  as  to  deliver  men  from  tyranny  and  oppression : 
which  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  came  upon  Gideon 
and  Samson,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  Israel ;  who  were 
carried  by  an  extraordinary  power  to  perform  such  things, 
as  otherwise  they  thought  not  themselves  fit  to  undertake. 
And  the  second  degree  was,  when  a  man  found  a  power 
upon  him,  exciting  him  to  speak  either  psalms,  or  hymns, 
or  wholesome  precepts  of  living ;  or  about  political  affairs, 
and  civil  government,  far  beyond  his  natural  capacities; 
and  all  this  waking,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  senses. 
This  is  also  called  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  this  number  he 
places  these  seventy  elders,  who  were  endued  with  the 
spirit  of  Moses,  for  the  government  of  the  people  with 
him,  in  such  measure  that  they  attained  to  be  prophets. 
Just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  prophets  are  placed  next 
to  the  apostles ;  so  these  men  were  next  to  Moses. 

And  ceased  not.]  In  which  translation  we  follow  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  as  several  others  do  :  but  the  LXX. 
translate  it,  and  they  added  no  further  (which  the  Hebrew 
words  will  well  bear),  taking  tlie  meaning  to  be,  that  they 
prophesied  that  day,  but  not  after.  And  this  is  the  sense  of 
theTalmudists,  particularly  of  Jarchi,  whojn  his  gloss  upon 
this  place,  saith :  "  All  these  elders  prophesied  only  this 
first  time  that  the  Spirit  rested  on  them,  as  they  stood  about 
the  tabernacle ;  but  they  did  not  prophesy  after  that."  The 
like  say  several  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden,  (lib.ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  4.  sect.  2.)  And  indeed  the  Spirit  was  not 
sent  upon  them  to  make  them  prophets,  but  to  make  them 
governors  and  judges.  And  therefore  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  God  gave  them  for  the  present,  was  only  to  procure 
them  reverence  from  the  people ;  as  an  evident  sign  that 
they  were  phosen  by  God  to  be  coadjutors  to  Moses,  in  the 


exercise  of  his  supreme  authdBrity  over  them.  And  thus  I 
find  Theodoret  understood  it :  (Quaest.  xx.  in  Num.)  The 
seventy  did  not  prophesy  beyond  this  day,  Uti  oii  Trpo^TjTu'ac 
Xapiv  uAX'  olKovofiiac,  &c.  because  God  promoted  them  not 
to  prophesy,  but  to  govern :  which  St.  Paul  also  reckons 
among  other  gifts  bestowed  upon  Christians,  (1  Cor.  xii.  26.) 
Now,  that  it  might  a])pear  God  had  conlerred  this  Divine 
gift  of  government  upon  them,  they  also  prophesied  the 
first  day  that  they  received  it.  And  I  do  not  see  why  our 
translation  [did  not  cease]  may  not  be  interpreted  to  this 
sense ;  that  is,  they  did  not  cease  all  that  day  while  they 
stood  about  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  26.  And  there  remained  two  of  the  men.]  Of  the 
seventy  elders,  whom  Moses  ordered  to  appear,  and  set 
themselves  about  the  tabernacle.  So  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  :  these  were  "  of  the  number  of  the  seventy  wise  men, 
neither  did  the  seventy  wise  men  go  from  the  tabernacle 
while  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesied  in  the  camp."  •  And  so 
R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  notes:  "It  seems  to  be  plain  out  of 
the  text,  that  these  two  were  of  the  seventy  elders."  Which 
our  translators  thought  necessary  to  express  by  adding 
those  words  of  the:  for  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  no  more 
said,  but  only  there  remained  two  men. 

In  the  camp.]  Among  the  rest  of  the  people ;  from  whom 
they  would  not  come,  out  of  modesty,  saying.  They  were 
not  equal  to  such  a  dignity;  as  the  words  are  in  the  Gemara 
Babylonica,  tit.  Sanhedrin.  Or  perhaps  they  loved  a  pri- 
vate life ;  and  were  afraid  of  being  envied  by  the  people, 
whom  they  saw  to  be  so  unruly,  that  it  made  them  decline 
the  burden ;  as  Saul  did,  when  he  hid  himself  among  the 
stuff. 

Tlie  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Medad.]  We  do  not  find  the  names  of  any  other  of  the  se- 
venty elders,  but  only  these  two;  who,  Jonathan  saith, 
were  Moses's  brothers  by  the  mother's  side.  And  St.  Je- 
rome himself  mentions  such  a  tradition,  that  they  were  his 
brethren.  But  there  is  no  certainty  of  this;  nor  of  what 
others  of  the  Jews  say  concerning  them.  (See  Selden,  lib. 
ii,  de  Synedr.  cap.  4.  sect.  3.) 

It  may  be  they  are  mentioned  in  honour  of  their  virtuous 
modesty,  which  made  them  think  themselves  unworthy  of 
so  high  a  dignity. 

And  the  spirit  rested  upon  them.]  As  it  did  upon  those 
who  were  about  the  tabernacle,  (ver.  25.)  Whereby  God 
marked  them  out  to  be  in  the  number  of  those  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  be  assistants  unto  Moses. 

And  they  were  of  them  that  were  written,  &c.]  Whose 
names  Moses  put  into  the  summons,  which  he  sent  to  those 
whom  he  judged  fit  to  be  advanced  to  this  authority. "  The 
Jews  (particularly  Solomon  Jarchi)  say,  they  were  chosen 
by  the  way  of  casting  lots ;  and,  according  to  their  manner, 
they  tell  the  story  thus,  in  the  place  mentioned  before  in  the 
Gemara : — Moses,  say  they,  was  in  doubt  how  he  should 
execute  God's  command,  (ver.  16.)  because,  if  he  did  not 
choose  an  equal  number  out  of  every  tribe,  it  might  be  ill 
taken :  and  if  he  chose  six  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
they  would  exceed  the  number  of  seventy;  if  b\xi  five,  they 
would  fall  short  of  it.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  last,  to 
choose  six  out  of  each  tribe,  which,  in  all,  were  seventy-two 
persons :  and  in  seventy  schedules  he  wrote  the  name  of 
elder,  but  the  other  t\vo  were  blanks.  Then  mixing  all 
these  in  an  urn,  he  bade  them  come  and  draw:  and  to 
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every  one  who  drew  a  schedule,  that  had  the  name  of  elder 
in  it,  he  said,  God  hath  sanctified  thee;  but  to  him  that 
drew  a  blank,  he  said,  God  hath  not  chosen  thee.  And 
those  two  blanks,  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  came 
into  the  hands  of  Eldad  and  Medad  ;  who,  therefore,  were 
left  behind  in  the  camp.  And  this  conceit  our  very  learned 
Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  entertained,  saying  (in  his  short  ac- 
count of  this  chapter),  "  that  six  of  a  tribe  made  up  the 
number  of  the  Sanhedrin  (which  was  chosen),  emd  two 
over.  And  those  two  were  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  were 
written  for  elders,  but  the  lot  cast  them  out ;  that  there 
might  be  but  seventy.  Yet  did  the  Lord  honour  them  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

But  as  this  whole  story  of  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
elders  is  very  doubtful ;  so  other  Jews,  of  great  authority, 
say,  that  Eldad  and  Medad  were  of  the  number  of  the 
seventy  that  were  chosen.  Particularly  Jonathan  saith 
expressly,  they  were  of  the  number  of  those  whose  sche- 
dules came  up  with  the  name  of  elder  in  them ;  but  they 
did  not  go  to  the  tabernacle,  because  they  had  no  mind  to 
be  governors.  Nay,  the  Talmudical  gloss  upon  the  fore- 
named  place  of  the  Gemara,  saith,  that  when  seventy  of 
the  seventy-two  had  drawn,  two  of  them  had  blanks; 
whereby  Eldad  and  Medad  knew  that  the  two  remaining 
schedules  had  the  name  of  elder  in  them,  and  therefore 
would  not  draw  them,  because  they  were  sure  not  to  have 
blanks.  The  very  same  Mr.  Selden  shews  is  in  other 
noted  books  of  theirs.  So  that  it  is  generally  received, 
they  were  in  the  number  of  those  seventy  which  were  chosen 
to  be  joined  with  Moses  in  the  government.  (See  lib.ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  4.  sect.  7.) 

And  they  prophesied  in  the  camp.}  Which  was  a  greater 
thing  than  if  they  had  prophesied  at  the  tabernacle :  de- 
noting them  to  be  men  so  highly  in  the  favour  of  God,  that 
he  would  distinguish  them  from  other  men  wheresoever 
they  were,  and  not  want  their  service.  The  Jerusalem 
Targum  relates  what  each  of  them  foretold  (for  to  that  he 
restrains  their  prophesying),  and  what  they  both  foretold ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

Ver.  27.  And  tliere  ran  a  young  man,  and  told  Moses, 
and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do  propliesy  in  the  camp.] 
The  Jews,  who  will  seem  ignorant  of  nothing,  say  it  was 
Gershon,  the  son  of  Moses,  who  carried  these  tidings  to  his 
father. 

Ver.  28.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.]  From  whence  some 
conclude,  that  he  was  none  of  the  seventy  elders ;  though 
a  man  of  a  most  excellent  spirit.  And  indeed  this  is  likely 
enough,  he  being  to  succeed  Moses,  and  so  to  become  the 
bead  of  them. 

TTie  servant  of  Moses.}  Who  ministered  to  him,  as  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  his  person,  (Exod.  xxiv.  13.) 

One  of  his  young  men.]  The  word  one  is  not  in  the  He- 
brew, which  may  be  translated yrom  among  his  young  men: 
i.  e.  the  rest  of  those  that  waited  on  him. 

My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.]  Perhaps  he  thought  they 
could  have  no  authority ;  not  being  at  the  tabernacle :  or 
rather,  that  their  prophesying  too  much  lessened  the  au- 
thority of  Moses ;  by  whose  consent,  and  in  whose  pre- 
sence, the  rest  were  joined  to  him  ;  but  these  two,  without 
his  knowledge,  and  being  absent  from  him,  became  his  con- 
sorts in  spiritual  gifts.  This  he  thought  tended  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  master ;  for  whom  he  expressed  a  great  ho- 
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nour.  The  two  Targums  say  that  they  prophesied  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  the  advancement  of  Joshua  to  be  the 
leader  of  God's  people  ;  which  made  Joshua  the  more  con- 
cerned to  have  them  suppressed.  But  this  is  like  the  rest 
of  their  conceits;  several  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Selden  in  the  place  beforenamed,  sect.  3. 

Ver.  29.  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?]  This  shews  that  Joshua  thought  it  a  disparagement 
unto  Moses,  that  they  should  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  be  no  way  indebted  to  Moses  for  it ; 
as  the  others  were,  who  were  brought  by  him  to  the  taber- 
nacle, where  he  presented  them  to  God,  as  men  fit  to  partake 
of  it :  but  these  two  seemed  to  have  no  dependance  on  him 
for  what  they  received. 

Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets.] 
This  shews  also  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  gift  of  government :  for  he  did  not  wish  they 
might  all  be  made  rulers ;  than  which  nothing  could  have 
been  more  absurd. 

And  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them.]  That 
they  might  all  break  forth,  by  his  inspiration,  into  his 
praises :  which  is  a  high  demonstration  of  that  most  excel- 
lent spirit  that  dwelt  in  Moses;  which  had  nothing  of  envy, 
pride,  or  vain-glory  in  it :  for  he  sought  not  himself  in  the 
least,  but  purely  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his 
people :  which  admirable  temper  of  mind  St.  James  from 
hence  commends  to  all  Christians,  when  he  saith,  (chap, 
iv.  5.)  "  Do  ye  think,  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain.  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy?  But  he  giveth 
more  grace."  Where  doth  the  Scripture  (by  which  word  the 
apostles  commonly  mean  the  Old  Testament)  say  any  thing 
like  this,  unless  it  be  in  this  place  1  the  sense  of  which  is 
fully  expressed  by  James,  as  Hermannus  Witzius  well  ex- 
plains this  meaning,  "  Doth  that  spirit,  whereby  we  are  re- 
generated and  governed,  move  us  to  envy,  or  any  sucli-like 
vicious  desire?  No,  far  from  that;  it  giveth  greater  grace, 
and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  good  of  our  neighbours,"  &c. 
as  Moses  did,  when  he  said.  Dost  thou  envy  for  my  sake  ? 
and  thereby  excitest  me  to  the  like  envy  ?  Is  that  suitable 
to  the  Spirit  that  is  in  us  ?  which  I  wish  God  would  be- 
stow upon  all  his  people.  This  agrees  with  what  St.  James 
saith,  "  But  he  giveth  more  grace."  (Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  18.  n.  27.) 

Ver.  30.  And  Moses  gat  him  into  the  camp.]  From  the 
tabernacle  where  the  elders  had  been  presented  unto  God, 
and  endued  with  his  Spirit, 

He  and  the  elders  of  Israel.]  That  they  might  exercise 
their  authority  jointly  with  him.  And  there,  I  suppose, 
Eldad  and  Medad  were  assumed  into  the  same  authority ; 
for  we  do  not  read  that  they  were  brought  to  the  taberna- 
cle ;  being  sufficiently  approved  by  God  in  the  camp. 

Ver.  31.  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord.] 
At  the  prayer  (it  is  likely)  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  who 
promised  the  people  flesh  enough,  a  mighty  wind  of  an  ex- 
traordinary force  was  raised  beyond  the  common  course  of 
nature.  The  Psalmist  informs  us  from  what  quarter  this 
wind  blew,  when  he  saith,  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  26.)  "  He  caused 
the  east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heaven,  and  by  his  power  he 
brought  in  the  south  wind :"  which  some  understand,  as  if 
sometimes  an  east  wind  blew,  and  sometimes  a  south;  that 
these  quails  (as  we  call  them)  might  be  brought  from  se- 
veral coasts.     But  the  Hebrews  wanting  compound  words, 
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make  use  of  these  two  words,  to  express  that  which  we 
call  a  south-east  wind.  Or,  as  Bochartus  will  have  it,  the 
Hebrew  word  kadim,  which  properly  signifies  the  east,  doth 
sometimes  signify  the  south;  and  is  by  the  LXX.  often  so 
translated;  of  which  he  gives  a  great  many  instances.  And 
therefore  the  Psalmist  (as  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is)  repeats  the  same  thing  in  other  words.  (See 
Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.)  And  so  the  famous  Lu- 
dolphus,  both  in  his  commentary  upon  his  Ethiopic  His- 
tory, and  in  his  dissertation  De  Locustis,  saith,  they  were 
brought  in  by  a  south  wind  blowing  from  all  points  of  that 
quarter. 

And  brought  quails.']  Nobody,  that  I  have  met  withal, 
hath  laboured  so  much  to  give  a  clear  explication  of  this 
whole  following  discourse  as  Job  Ludolphus,  in  his  most 
learned  commentary  upon  his  Ethiopic  History,  lib.i.  cap. 
13.  n.  96.  where  he  hath  a  long  discourse  (to  which  I 
refer  the  reader),  to  shew  that  the  Hebrews  do  not  take  the 
word  selau  (here  used)  to  signify  quails:  but  we  take  that 
translation  of  it  only  from  Josephus.    (See  what  I  have 

■  noted  on  Exod.  xvi.  13.) 

Tlie  no  less  learned  Bocar,  indeed,  hath  said  a  great  deal  to 

•justify  Josephus;  and  hath  shewn  that  Egypt  andtheneigh- 

'  bouring  regions  abound  still  with  quails;  from  whence  this 

wind  blew  fair  to  bring  them  to  the  Hebrews.     And  every 

one  knows  that  there  are  certain  winds  called  Ornithias, 

■  from  their  bringing  great  flights  of  birds  along  with  them. 
Quails  also,  he  observes,  are  wont  to  fly  from  the  southern 
countries  to  the  northern,  in  the  spring-time  (as  it  now 
was),  and  to  fall  sometimes  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to 
sink  a  ship.    Notwithstanding  all  which,  and  a  great  deal 

'  more  which  he  alleges,  with  great  learning,  there  are  se- 
veral things  said  in  the  following  relation,  which  by  no 
means  can  be  brought  to  agree  to  quails;  and  therefore 
Ludolphus  rather  takes  selau  to  signify  locusts;  by  which 

•  it  is  easy  to  give  a  plain  explication  of  all  that  is  said  of 
tliem.  It  is  certain  they  were  not  only  used  for  food  in 
those  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  some  of  them  were  very 
delicious  meat  in  several  countries ;  for  they  that  have 
eaten  them  (see  Lev.  xi.  22.)  compare  them  to  young  pi- 
geons, or  to  a  fresh  herring,  or  to  a  crab,  or  lobster  (like  to 

•  which  they  are  in  shape  and  figure),  and  they  are  several 
ways  prepared,  and  accounted  very  wholesome  food,  when 
they  have  thrown  away  the  heads,  and  wings,  and  legs. 
Pliny  saith  that  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  lived  upon  them ; 
and  that  they  were  preserved/wmo  et  sale,  by  being  dried  in 
the  smoke  and  sailed,  for  their  nourishment,  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Now  all  that  is  said  in  this,  and  in  the 
following  verses,  will  have  a  plain  and  easy  meaning  (as  I 
said),  if  we  follow  this  interpretation ;  but  not,  if  we  take 
them  for  quails,  or  pheasants,  or  sea-fowl.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, what  was  said  before,  concerning  God's  sending  a 
mighty  wind,  is  not  hard  to  understand,  if  we  suppose  him 
to  speak  of  locusts;  which  all  authors  say  are  brought 
with  a  wind :  but  it  was  never  heard  to  bring  quails,  which 
cannot  fly  high,  nor  far;  much  less  so  far  as  from  the  sea 
to  the  middle  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Nor  would  the  locusts 
have  come  this  way,  had  not  this  wind  brought  them  from 
their  ordinary  course. 

From  the  sea.]  viz.  From  the  Red  Sea,  yet  not  excluding 
the  Persian  Gulf;  which  must  not  be  understood  as  if 
they  came  out  of  the  sea,  but  from  the  sea-coast;  and  it  is 


very  probable  out  of  Africa,  where  they  abound.  So  the 
aforesaid  Ludolphus  expounds  it,  in  his  late  Dissertatio 
de  Locustis,  par.  ii.  cap.  30,  &c. 

And  let  them  fall  by  the  camp.]  Or  poured  them  down 
upon  the  camp,  as  dust  or  rain  falls  thick  upon  the  ground. 
For  both  these  comparisons  the  Psalmist  uses  in  the  place 
beforenamed,  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  27.)  And  this  is  expressed 
in  Exod.  xvi.  13.  by  covering  their  camp. 

As  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a 
day's  journey  on  the  other  side.]  A  day's  journey,  as  Bo- 
chartus makes  account,  is  at  least  twenty  miles.  See  the 
place  beforenamed,  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  p. 
105. ;  or,  as  Ludolphus  makes  the  computation,  sixteen 
miles,  in  his  Dis.sertation  de  Locustis,  par.  ii.  cap.  44,  &c. 
Take  it  either  away,  it  shews  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
them  :  for  he  adds. 

Round  about  the  camp.]  So  that  which  way  soever  they 
went  for  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  together,  there  lay  heaps 
of  them  upon  the  ground :  which,  if  we  understand  this  of 
quails,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  heap  of  miracles. 
And  if  we  resort  to  that,  what  need  was  there  of  a  wind  to 
bring  them,  when  God  must  be  supposed  miraculously  to 
have  created  them  as  he  did  maima.  And  yet  such  a  quan- 
tity of  quails  was  not  to  be  found  any  where,  without  a 
miracle,  as  would  cover  the  heavens  forty  miles  (accord- 
ing to  Bochartus)  on  all  sides.  But  that  which  would  have 
been  on  meiny  accounts  miraculous,  if  we  understand  it  of 
quails,  will  be  found  less  wonderful,  or  rather  natural,  if  it 
be  understood  of  locusts :  who  come  in  very  great  and 
thick  clouds,  which  darken  the  sky ;  as  all  authors  tell  us. 
(See  Ludolphus  Comment,  in  Histor.  Ethiop.  p.  188.) 

And  as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.] 
This  interpreters  look  upon  as  impossible:  for  then  the 
quails  would  have  been  choked  and  stifled ;  if  they  had 
been  heaped  so  deep  one  upon  another.  And  therefore 
they  have  devised  the  addition  of  a  new  word ;  and  refer 
this,  not  to  their  falling  upon  the  ground,  but  to  their  flying 
in  the  air,  two  cubits  high  above  the  earth ;  that  so  they 
might  the  more  easily  be  taken  by  their  hands.  So  the  Jews, 
and  so  Val.  Schindler  in  his  Lexicon  upon  the  word  selau. 
But,  besides  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  text ;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  what  the  Psalmist  says,  that  they  fell  in 
the  midst  of  their  camp,  (ver.  28.)  and  that  they  came  down 
like  rain,  which  always  falls  upon  the  ground ;  there  are 
many  other  difficulties  in  this  interpretation,  (as  he  shews 
p.  189.  and  defends  what  he  there  asserts  in  his  Dissertation 
de  Locustis,  par.  ii.  cap.  49,  50.)  And  therefore  it  is  bet- 
ter to  expound  it  of  locusts ;  who,  though  they  fall  one 
upon  another  to  a  great  depth,  are  not  thereby  suflbcated, 
by  reason  of  the  length  of  their  feet,  and  the  thinness  of 
their  wings. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  people  stood  up  (or  rather,  rose  up) 
all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day.]  They 
were  intent  upon  the  gathering  of  them  for  thirty-six  hours. 

And  they  gathered  the  qiiails.]  By  this  it  is  evident  that 
they  gathered  something  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  not 
flying  in  the  air :  for  we  do  not  gather  things  there,  but  take 
or  catch  them. 

He  that  gathered  least.]  viz.  The  master  of  every  family 
for  himself,  and  for  those  belonging  to  him.  For  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  every  man  in  Israel  gathered  so  many 
as  follows. 
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Gathered  ten  homers.']  A  vast  quantity  if  they  were 
quails;  which  would  have  served  them,  not  for  a  month, 
but  for  a  year  or  two :  as  Ludolphus  observes,  (p.  190.  of 
his  Commentary  on  his  Ethiopic  Hist.)  besides,  we  do  not 
use  to  measure  fowl,  but  to  number  them.  And  therefore 
Bochart,  being  sensible  of  this  impropriety,  takes  the  word 
homer  here  to  signify  a  heap :  which  is  confuted  by  Lu- 
dolphus in  his  Dissertatio  de  Locustis,  (par.  ii.  cap.  54, 
55,  &c.) 

And  tJiey  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves,  round 
about  the  camp.]  This  is  another  plain  indication  that  they 
were  locusts ;  which  they  spread  to  be  dried  in  the  sun : 
but  if  they  had  been  quails  would  have  been  very  prepos- 
terous ;  for  it  would  have  made  them  the  sooner  stink. 
Interpreters  therefore  commonly  pass  by  this,  and  give  no 
account  why  they  spread  them  abroad;  and  the  Vulgar 
Latin  omits  this  word  spread:  whereas  all  authors  tell  us, 
this  is  the  principal  way  of  preparing  locusts,  and  preserv- 
ing them  for  a  month  or  more :  which  they  boiled,  or  other- 
wise made  fit  to  eat,  when  they  had  occasion.  (See  Ludol- 
phus in  his  forementioned  Commentary;  and  in  his  defence 
of  it  lately  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Locustis,  par.  ii.  cap.  97, 
98,  &c.) 

Ver.  33.  And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth.] 
While  they  were  eating ;  and  therefore  were  in  good  health, 
and  had  a  good  stomach. 

Ere  it  was  chewed.]  Before  they  had  swallowed  it. 

The  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people.] 
They  felt  unexpected  effects  of  God's  displeasure ;  being 
taken,  perhaps,  with  a  sudden  vomiting,  of  which  they 
died,  (ver.  20.)  This  was  in  the  conclusion  of  the  month ; 
for  so  long  (he  there  saith)  they  should  eat  flesh. 

And  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great  plague.] 
He  sent  a  pestilence  among  them,  as  Aben  Ezra  supposes ; 
or,  as  others  think,  they  wasted  away  in  a  consumption : 
the  vomiting,  perhaps,  continuing  so,  that  they  could  never 
retain  any  meat,  till  they  died.  This  they  gather  from 
Psal.  cvi.  L5.  where  the  Psalmist  saith,  "  He  sent  leanness 
into  their  soul."  But  Bochartus  and  Menochius  think  he 
burnt  them  up  with  a  fire  from  his  presence,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  murmuring,  ver.  1.  where  it  is  said,  as  it  is 
here,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled."  But  Bochartus 
grounds  this  chiefly  upon  Psal.  lxxviii.21.  where  it  is  said, 
"A  fire  was  kindled  in  Jacob  ;"whichhe  refers  to  this  story. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  now  they  should  be 
punished  so  heavily,  when  about  a  year  ago  they  murmured 
for  flesh  as  they  did  now;  and  he  gave  it  them  in  the  even, 
together  with  manna  in  the  morning,  without  any  punish- 
ment at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  as  it  was  a 
greater  fault  to  fall  into  the  same  sin  again,  after  God  had 
been  so  good  to  them ;  so  they  were  not  in  such  necessity 
now  as  they  were  then,  when  they  were  really  pinched 
with  hunger :  whereas  now  they  w§re  fed  with  bread  from 
heaven ;  and  therefore  cried  for  meat,  not  out  of  need,  but 
wantonness.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  they  were  not  then 
so  well  taught  as  they  had  been  since ;  by  the  giving  of 
the  law  to  them  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  many  other  instruc- 
tions from  the  house  of  God. 

Ver.  34.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Kibroth- 
hattaavah.]  That  is,  the  Graves  of  Lust :  because  their  wan- 
ton appetites  threw  them  into  those  graves ;  for  there,  as  it 
follows,  they  buried  those  that  lusted. 


For  there  tliey  buried  the  people  that  lusted.]  Not  all. 
that  lusted,  for  then  all  the  people  who  were  guilty  of  this 
sin  would  have  been  buried ;  but  all  that  died  of  the  plague, 
which  was  inflicted  for  this  sin ;  who,  perhaps,  were  those 
that  began  and  headed  this  mutiny ;  or  were  most  violent 
in  it. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  people  journeyed.]  When  the  cloud  was 
taken  up,  (chap.  ix.  17.) 

From  Kibroth-hattaavah.]  From  whence  they  departed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  called  Tammuz. 

Unto  Hazeroth.]  Another  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  ;  but  how  far  from  the  former  station,  whether  a  day's 
journey  or  more,  we  do  not  find. 

Afid  abode  at  Hazeroth.]  There  the  cloud  rested,  and 
accordingly  there  they  encamped.  But  we  do  not  read  how 
long :  only  we  are  sure  they  stayed  there  at  least  a  week, 
(chap.  xii.  15.) 

CHAP.  XJI. 

Ver.  1.  .And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses.] 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  that  can  be  given  why  Miriam  is 
put  here  before  Aaron ;  but  because  she,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, was  the  beginner  of  this  sedition,  and  drew  her  bro- 
ther Aaron  into  it. 

Because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman.]  Or  rather  Arabian 
woman:  (see  Gen.  x.  6.) 

Wliom  he  had  married.]  Whom  most  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  take  to  have  been  Zipporah  ;  though 
some  few  fancy  he  speaks  of  another  woman,  whom  he  had 
lately  married ;  Zipporah  being  either  dead,  or  divorced. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  why  they  should  quarrel  with  him 
about  Zipporah ;  who,  if  she  had  been  dead,  or  divorced, 
it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  married  a  Cushite,  but  a  Jew- 
ish woman.  The  Hebrew  doctors  have  devised  strange  sto- 
ries about  his  forbearing  her  company;  which  may  be  read 
in  many  authors;  particularly  in  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor. 
Hebr.  cap.  26.  where  he  recites  many  of  their  opinions 
about  this  matter.  The  most  common  is,  that  they  were 
angry  at  his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  another  nation ; 
whom  they  would  have  had  him  put  away,  and  taken  an- 
other wife.  So  they  interpret  the  following  words,  for  he 
had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman :  as  if  his  mere  mar- 
riage with  her  was  the  thing  which  they  spake  against. 
Which  is  not  at  all  probable,  if  this  be  meant  of  Zipporah ; 
for  he  had  been  married  to  her  forty  years ;  which,  if  they 
had  disliked,  one  would  think  should  have  long  before 
now  been  charged  upon  him  as  a  fault.  I  rather  think 
that  they  were  jealous  of  his  being  ruled  too  much  by  her, 
and  by  her  relations.  For  it  was  by  her  father's  advice 
that  he  made  the  judges,  mentioned  Exod.  xviii.  21,  22. 
and  perhaps  they  imagined  she  and  Hobab  had  a  hand  in 
choosing  the  seventy  elders  lately  made,  as  we  read  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  With  which  this  story  being  immedi- 
ately connected,  it  makes  me  think  it  hath  some  relation  to 
that.  For  those  elders  were  nominated,  it  is  evident,  by 
Moses  alone  ;  without  consulting  Aaron  or  Miriam  :  who, 
taking  themselves  to  be  neglected,  in  so  great  an  alteration 
made  of  the  government  without  their  advice,  were  very 
angry  :  and  not  daring  to  charge  Moses  directly  with  this 
neglect  of  them,  they  fall  upon  his  wife ;  whom  in  scorn 
they  call  a  Cushite  or  Arabian  woman ;  which  in  aftcrtlmes 
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were  accounted  a  vile  people,  as  appears  from  Amos  ix.  7. 
For  that  country  was  inhabited  by  divers  nations,  mingled 
together,  viz.  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and 
snch-like :  who,  from  thence,  some  think,  wore  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabians ;  because  of  their  mixture. 
For  Ereb,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  miscellaneous  company,  or 
muxture  of  many  people :  see  Jeremiah  xxv.  20.  24.  where 
he  calls  this  very  people  by  this  name. 

Ver.  2.  And  they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moses?]  Here  it  appears  that  it  was  really  Moses  with 
whom  they  were  offended;  who  alone  had  called  what  men 
he  thought  good  to  be  presented  unto  God,  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  him  his  assistants  in  the  government,  (chap, 
xi.  24.) 

Hath  he  not  also  spoken  by  us  ?]  Are  not  we  also  ac- 
quainted with  God's  mind,  being  prophets?  For  so  Aaron 
was  made,(Exod.  iv.  14, 15.)  and  Miriam  so  acknowledged, 
(Exod.  XV.  20.)  And  moreover  the  prophet  Micah  (chap. 
Ti.  4.)  mentions  them  as  conductors  of  the  people,  while 
they  were  in  the  wilderness,  together  with  Moses.  Which 
might  make  them  stomach  it,  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
them  when  he  chose  the  seventy  elders,  who  were  to  be  his 
coadjutors,  but  did  it  of  himself. 

And  the  Lord  Iieard  if.]  Observed  their  ill  behaviour  to- 
wards him;  though  he  himself  took  no  notice  of  it, 

Ver.  3.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.]  This  is  added 
as  the  reason  why  he  passed  by  the  affront  they  put  upon 
him,  and  why  God  avenged  it ;  because  he  was  so  exceed- 
ing meek  and  patient  (or,  as  others  translate  it,  so  humble 
and  lowly),  that  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  further  af- 
fronts, if  God  had  not  chastised  their  insolence.  Moses 
also  might  think  fit  to  set  this  down,  as  a  confutation  of 
their  charge  against  him ;  being  so  far  from  that  pride 
which  they  imputed  to  him,  that  he  did  not  resent  (though 
he  was  so  very  much  above  them)  their  undutiful  behaviour 
towards  him ;  who  had  conversed  immediately  with  God 
himself,  and  been  with  him  in  the  holy  mount  many  days 
together;  who  sent  several  commands  to  Aaron,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  by  him  alone :  which  made  such  a  difference 
between  him  and  all  others,  that,  as  it  was  an  unaccount- 
able arrogance  in  them  to  equal  themselves  unto  him,  so 
he  demonstrated  how  far  he  was  from  being  proud  of  his 
superiority,  by  meekly  bearing  their  haughty  behaviour  to- 
wards him. 

So  little  cause  there  is  for  their  cavils,  who  from  hence  ar- 
gue that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  these  books,  because 
he  commends  himself  in  them :  for  this  is  not  so  much  a 
commendation,  as  a  necessary  account  of  himself,  to  shew 
how  causeless  their  charge  against  him  was.  To  such  vin- 
dications of  themselves  the  humblest  souls  may  be  con- 
strained, by  the  calumnies  of  wicked  men :  as  we  see  not 
only  in  St.  Paul,  but  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  were  put 
upon  glorying  and  magnifying  themselves  by  the  malignity 
of  their  enemies.  (See  John  x.:3G.  2Cor.xi.l0.23,&c.)  And 
this  is  the  more  allowable,  when  men  know,  not  only  that 
they  wTite  the  truth,  but  that  it  is  notorious  to  all  that  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  cannot  be  contradicted.  The 
holy  writers  also  are  not  to  be  confined  to  our  rules,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  down  such  things,  which, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  have 
mentioned.    And  men,  who  have  a  due  reverence  to  the 


Holy  Scriptures,  will  look  upon  this  rather  as  the  Holy 
Ghost's  testimony  concerning  Moses,  than  Moses's  testi- 
mony concerning  himself.  But  we  have  to  do  now  with 
a  generation  of  men  that  write  upon  these  books,  not  as  of 
a  Divine  original,  but  as  they  do  upon  common  authors. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto  Moses.]  The 
Lord  thought  fit  immediately  to  stifle  their  insurrection ; 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  if  it  had  spread  among 
the  people.  And  perhaps  the  word  suddenly  may  relate  to 
the  manner  of  his  calling  to  them  with  a  quick  and  hasty 
speech,  as  one  provoked  and  highly  displeased. 

And  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam.]  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther God  spake  to  these  two  by  himself  or  by  Moses.  It 
is  likely  he  spake  to  them  all  together  (while  Aaron  and 
Miriam  were  expostulating  with  Moses),  with  such  a  voice 
as  he  was  wont  to  use  when  he  communicated  his  mind  to 
the  prophets. 

Com£  out  ye  three.]  It  is  likely  they  were  all  in  Moses's 
tent,  whither  his  brother  and  sister  were  come  to  utter 
their  complaint. 

Unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Which  was 
God's  tent,  wherein  he  dwelt  among  them,  and  from  whence 
he  declared  his  will  to  them. 

And  they  came  out.]  To  attend  the  pleasure  of  the  Divine 
Majesty. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud.]  The  pillar  of  the  cloud,  which  was  wont  to  be  over 
the  most  holy  place,  where  the  Lord  dwelt,  came  down 
from  thence,  and  the  Schechinah  in  it;  and  stood,  as  it 
here  follows,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

And  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.]  As  if  it  would 
leave  them ;  as  it  did,  ver.  9, 

And  called  Aaron  and  Miriam.]  Who  were  at  some  dis- 
tance, I  suppose ;  and  are  commanded  to  come  nearer. 

And  they  came  forth.]  From  the  place  where  they  were 
when  he  called  them ;  or  from  Moses,  with  whom  they 
came  from  his  tent,  and  are  now  required  to  stand  by  them- 
selves. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said.  Hear  now  my  words.]  Mark  what  I 
say  to  you. 

If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you.]  This  doth  not  make  a 
doubt  of  it,  but  supposes  that  they,  and  others  among  the 
people,  were  prophets  ;  as  they  alleged,  (ver.  2.)  But  God 
would  have  them  to  understand,  that  he  did  not  communi- 
cate his  mind  to  all  alike,  nor  in  the  same  way  and  manner; 
but  so  diff'erently,  as  to  make  a  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween Moses  and  others. 

Whether  there  were,  in  those  days,  men  brought  up  and 
trained  to  be  made  fit  to  receive  this  gift  bestowed  upon 
them,  we  do  not  know :  but,  in  aftertimes,  it  is  evident  there 
were  certain  colleges  of  prophets,  wherein  disciples  of  pro- 
phets were  bred.  Such  was  that,  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and  xix. 
18,  &c.  where  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  i.  e,  their  scholars 
or  disciples  (as  Jonathan  always  translates  that  phrase), 
were  brought  up  :  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  only  were 
endued  with  this  gift,  who  were  so  educated  in  those 
schools,  in  the  study  of  the  law  and  in  piety.  Though 
God  did  not  tie  himself  to  dispense  it  to  such  persons 
alone,  but  bestowed  it  upon  whom  he  pleased,  though  they 
had  spent  no  time  in  those  schools  of  the  prophets.  This 
is  apparent,  from  that  proverbial  speech,  "  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?"  (1  Sam.  x.  11.  and  xix.  24.)    This 
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had  been  no  wonder  (as  this  saying  imports),  if  it  had  been 
usual  for  persons  to  be  endowed  with  this  gift  on  a  sudden, 
who  were  never  bred  up  in  such  a  course  as  led  to  it.  But 
to  shew  how  this  came  to  pass,  one  of  that  place  answered 
and  said,  (as  it  there  follows,  ver.  12.)  But  who  is  their  fa- 
ther? that  is,  this  is  no  such  wonder,  if  it  be  considered 
who  makes  men  prophets,  viz.  God,  who  is  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore  may  inspire 
whom  he  pleases :  as  he  now  might  have  imparted  this  gift 
to  meaner  persons  than  the  seventy  elders  presented  to  him 
by  Moses ;  and  made  them  equal,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  with 
Aaron  and  Miriam.  For  this  was  the  case  of  Amos,  in 
after-ages ;  who  was  no  prophet,  nor  a  prophet's  son  (as  he 
himself  relates,  chap.  vii.  14.)  but  a  herdsman;  and  yet  the 
Lord  took  him  as  he  followed  the  flock,  and  bade  him  go  and 
prophesy  unto  his  people  Israel. 

I  the  Lord.]  Here  is  the  original  oi  prophecy ;  will  make 
myself  known  unto  him,  communicate  to  him  my  mind 
and  ^;vall. 

In  a  vision.]  This  was  one  way  of  discovering  his  mind 
to  the  prophets ;  by  representing  things  to  them,  when  they 
were  awake,  as  if  they  had  perceived  them  by  their  senses ; 
which  at  that  time  were  locked  up,  and  all  transacted  by  a 
Divine  operation  upon  their  mind  and  imagination :  (see 
Gen.  XV.  1.  and  Dan.  viii.  1. 15.)  Abarbinel  mentions  one, 
who  observes,  that  the  word  marah  (the  plural  of  which, 
maroth,  signifies  looking-glasses,  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.)  is  a 
diff'erent  word  from  mareh,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
vision  ;  and  teaches  us,  that  all  the  representations  made  in 
this  way  to  the  prophets,  were  only  as  the  images  of  things 
represented  in  a  glass ;  in  which  we  behold  the  outward 
shape,  or  shadow,  as  we  may  call  it,  but  not  the  thing  it- 
self. And  so  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  understood  this  word 
(if  he  alludes  to  this  place,  as  Grotius  thinks  he  doth),  when 
he  saith.  Now  we  see,  Si  iaoirrpov  iv  alvi-yfiari,  through  a 
glass  darkly,  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12.) 

And  I  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.]  This  was  another 
way  of  God's  revealing  his  mind  unto  the  prophets,  in  their 
sleep;  when  they  not  only  saw  things  represented  to  them, 
but  also  heard  a  voice.  And  both  these  seem  sometimes 
to  have  been  mixed  together,  or  to  have  followed  one  an- 
other; as  in  Gen.  xvi.  12.  Dan.  vii.  1.  and  viii.  16 — 18. 
And  it  is  a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  there  is  no  degree 
of  prophecy,  but  it  is  comprehended  under  one  of  these, 
visions  or  dreams.  So  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevochim, 
par.  ii.  cap.  32.  and  41.  and  again,  cap.  43.  where  he 
saith,  "  There  is  no  third  degree  of  prophecy  besides  these 
two."  For  as  for  that  Divine  Spirit,  which  moved  men  to 
speak  of  things  appertaining  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  praises,  beyond  their  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  with- 
out seeing  any  figures,  asleep  or  awake,  though  with  as- 
surance that  it  was  from  God,  they  will  not  have  it  called 
prophecy;  though  they  acknowledge  those  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  call  Cetuvim,  and  the  LXX.  aywyQafa,  i.  e. 
written  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  indited  by  that  Divine 
Spirit;  and  therefore  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  those  that 
were  inspired  by  it  the  name  of  prophets. 

Ver.  7.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so.]  Doth  not  receive  my 
mind  in  either  of  those  ways ;  and  therefore  is  more  than  a 
prophet,  having  it  communicated  to  him  in  a  far  more  no- 
ble and  clearer  manner,  which  placed  him  in  a  higher  rank 
than  any  other  inspired  person. 


WJio  is  faithful  in  all  my  house.]  Because  he  was  en- 
trusted (so  the  word  may  be  understood)  with  God's  whole 
family ;  that  is,  with  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  by  acquainting  them 
with  all  God's  will,  and  executing  all  his  commands ;  and 
doing  nothing  of  himself  (as  now  he  was  falsely  accused), 
but  only  what  God  required.  This  is  a  high  testimony  to 
him ;  and  the  Jews,  when  they  are  in  the  humour  of  exalt- 
ing Moses,  say  he  was  more  faithful  than  the  angels  of  the 
ministry :  they  are  the  words  of  R.  Jose  in  Siphri ;  and  if 
he  had  said,  as  faithful  as  the  angels  of  the  ministry,  it 
might  have  passed  for  a  good  explication. 

Ver.  8.  With  him  will  I  speak,  mouth  to  mouth.]  In  a 
most  familiar  manner,  as  one  friend  discourses  with  an- 
other. So  it  is  explained,  Exod.  xxxiii.  11.  From  whence 
Abarbinel,  in  his  Rosch  Amana,  gathers,  that  Moses's 
prophecy  difi"ered  from  others  in  these  four  things  :  first, 
that  God  spake  to  others  by  a  mediator  (that  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  by  some  angel),  but  to  him  by  himself,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other.  Secondly,  that  they  never  pro- 
phesied, but  their  senses  were  all  bound  up,  either  in  vi- 
sions or  in  dreams;  whereas  he  was  as  perfectly  awake,  as 
we  are  when  we  discourse  one  with  another.  Thirdly, 
that  after  the  vision  was  over,  they  were  often  left  so 
weak  and  feeble,  that  they  could  scarce  stand  upon  their 
feet;  as  appears  from  Dan.  x.  8. 11.  but  Moses  spake  with 
the  Divine  Majesty,  without  any  consternation  or  altera- 
tion ;  his  conversation  with  him  being  like  that  of  one 
friend  with  another.  And  lastly,  no  prophet  but  he  could 
understand  the  mind  of  God  when  they  pleased ;  for  he 
communicated  himself  to  them  only  when  he  thought  good; 
whereas  Moses  might  at  any  time  resort  to  God,  to  inquire 
of  him,  and  receive  an  answer:  (see  chap.  ix.  8.)  To  the 
same  purpose  also  Maimonides  writes,  in  his  book  De 
Fundamentis  Legis,  (cap.  vii.) 

Even  apparently.]  Plainly,  clearly,  and  distinctly ;  so 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  to  apprehend  his  meaning,  nor 
need  of  an  explication.  Thus  he  proclaimed  his  name  to 
Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7. 

And  not  in  dark  speeches.]  Or,  in  parables  and  enigma- 
tical representations,  such  as  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw 
in  a  dream,  the  boiling-pot  which  was  shewn  to  Jeremiah, 
the  wall,  the  plumb-line,  and  the  basket  of  summer-fruits 
which  Amos  saw;  the  beasts  which  were  represented  to 
Daniel,  the  lamps,  mountains,  horses,  and  chariots  to  Za- 
chariah,  the  roll  of  the  book  which  Ezekiel  was  to  eat.  By 
all  which  the  prophet  (as  Maimonides  observes,  whose 
illustrations  these  are  of  these  words)  was  given  to  under- 
stand some  other  thing,  which  was  intended  to  be  made 
known  to  him  by  these  figures ;  (More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap. 
43.)  who,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Foundations  of  the 
Law,  further  observes,  that  some  of  these  prophets  had 
both  the  parable  (as  he  calls  it)  and  its  interpretation  re- 
presented to  them  :  others,  the  parable  only  without  any 
exposition ;  and  to  some  was  only  delivered  the  explica- 
tion. 

And  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold.]  I  am  apt 
to  think  the  word  not  should  be  here  again  repeated,  (as  it 
must  be  in  some  places  to  make  out  the  sense,  as  Prov. 
XXV.  27.)  which  will  make  the  meaning  plainly  this,  he 
shall  not  behold  the  Lord  tn  similitudes  arid  resemblances, 
as  other  prophets  did.     For  the  Hebrew  word  temunah 
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signifies  the  shape  of  a  thing  represented  cither  to  the  out- 
ward senses  or  to  the  imagination,  not  the  thing  itself. 
Therefore  it  would  be  to  equal  Moses  with  the  rest  of  the 
prophets  to  say  he  should  see  the  similitude  of  the  Lord ; 
for  so  did  they.  Amos,  for  instance,  saith  he  saw  the  Lord 
standing  upon  the  altar,  (chap.  ix.  1.)  that  is,  some  angeli- 
cal appearance  in  a  glorious  shape.  And  Eliphaz  saith, 
that  a  spirit  passed  before  him,  the  form  (or  aspect)  whereof 
he  could  not  discern ;  only  the  temunah  (we  render  it  an 
image)  was  before  his  eyes,  (Job  iv.  15, 16.)  But  God  did 
not  thus  reveal  himself  to  Moses  by  images  and  simili- 
tudes of  things,  but  spake  to  him  himself,  as  it  goes  before, 
mouth  to  mottlh.  Which  led  Maimonides  into  the  opinion 
(which  he  often  repeats)  that  when  God  is  said  to  speak 
to  any  other  man,  it  was  by  an  angel ;  and  that  he  never 
spake  to  any  one  himself,  but  only  to  Moses.  Nor  did  any 
man  before  him  say  that  God  spake  to  him,  or  that  he  sent 
him  on  a  message  unto  others ;  but  Moses  was  the  first 
that  had  this  honour.  (More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  63.  and 
par.  ii.  cap.  39.) 

But  if  we  follow  our  translation,  which  should  run  thus. 
But  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  lie  behold,  it  relates  to 
that  wonderful  apparition  of  God  to  him  in  the  bush, 
(Exod.  iii.  6.)  as  Maimonides  thinks.  More  Nevochim, 
par.  i.  cap.  5.  where  he  saith,  "  God  poured  upon  him  as 
much  as  he  could  contain,"  but  especially  to  that  revela- 
tion which  God  made  of  himself  to  him,  when  he  told  him 
that  he  could  not  see  his  face,  but  should  behold  his  back 
parts,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20.  23.)  which  was  a  privilege  granted 
to  none  but  him.  And  thus  the  similitude  of  the  Lord,  or 
his  like7iess,  signifies  the  Lord  himself,  (Psal.  xvii.  ult.) 
When  thy  likeness  sJiall  awake  (that  is,  thou  thyself  appear 
for  me),  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my 
servant  Moses  ?]  Who  is  my  prime  minister,  employed  by 
me  in  the  highest  services. 

Ver,  9.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
them.']  As  appeared  by  what  follows. 

And  he  departed.]  He  Avithdrew  his  presence  from  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  immediately  before  they  could 
make  an  answer:  which  was  a  token  of  exceeding  great 
displeasure ;  as  it  is  in  us  when  we  will  not  so  much  as  hear 
what  men  say  for  themselves,  when  they  have  highly  and 
notoriously  offended  us,  and  we  reprove  them  for  it,  but 
turn  away  from  them. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  cloud  departed  from  off  the  tabernacle.] 
It  was  not  merely  taken  up  from  it  (as  it  was  wont  to  be 
when  they  were  to  remove  their  camp),  but  quite  disap- 
peared for  a  time ;  or  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them, 
till  Miriam  was  removed  from  the  tabernacle,  and  carried 
out  of  the  camp :  for  that  was  one  reason  of  its  departure ; 
the  Divine  Majesty  not  designing  to  stay  where  so  impure 
a  creature  was.  And  this  was  also  a  manifest  token  of 
God's  high  displeasure  against  them,  which  moved  him  to 
forsake  them. 

And  behold,  Miriam  became  leprous.]  Or,  tvas  become  le- 
prous; a  proper  punishment  for  pride  and  evil-speaking: 
which  was  not  inflicted  upon  Aaron,  because  he  was  to 
judge  of  leprosy,  and  was  not  the  first  in  the  transgression. 
And  besides,  it  is  likely,  God  would  not  have  one  that 
was  but  newly  made  his  high-priest  become  vile  and  con- 
temptible. 


U^ite  as  snow.]  Which  wa^fa  mark  of  an  incurable  le- 
prosy, when  all  the  body  was  overspread  with  it,  (Exod.  iv. 
6.  2  Kings  v.  27.) 

And  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam.]  As  he  was  bound  to  do ; 
whose  office  it  was  to  inspect  it,  and  judge  whether  it  was 
a  leprosy  or  not,  (Lev.  xiii.  2,  &c.) 

And  behold,  she  was  leprous.]  He  could  not  but  judge 
her  to  have  a  leprosy,  and  consequently  pronounce  her  un- 
clean. 

Ver.  11.  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses.]  He  was  made 
sensible  that  Moses  had  greater  interest  in  God  than  him- 
self, and  therefore  desires  his  intercession  for  them. 

Alas!  my  lord.]  Have  pity  upon  us,  miserable  wretches. 

I  beseech  thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us.]  He  supplicates 
him  as  his  superior,  and  humbly  begs  his  pardon ;  and  that 
he  would  obtain  remission  of  the  punishment  which  they 
had  justly  deserved  by  their  sin  :  for  he  was  afraid  he  him- 
self might  suffer,  as  he  saw  she  did. 

Wherein  we  have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein  we  have 
sinned.]  He  prays  him  to  look  upon  their  offence  as  pro- 
ceeding from  folly  and  weakness,  though  in  itself  a  great 
sin. 

Ver.  12.  L^t  Iter  not  be  as  one  dead,  &c.]  For  so  she  was 
not  only  legally,  being  to  be  separated  from  the  living,  but 
naturally  also  ;  this  being,  as  I  said,  the  worst  kind  of  le- 
prosy, which  ate  into  the  very  flesh,  and  made  her  look 
like  an  abortive  (as  it  here  follows)  or  still-bom  child, 
which  had  lain  long  dead,  sind  was  half  wasted  away  in  its 
mother's  womb. 

Ver.  13.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord.]  Most  earnestly 
petitioned  the  Lord  for  her;  such  was  his  meekness  and 
piety.  And  his  crying,  perhaps,  supposes  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty to  be  gone  afar  off,  if  not  out  of  sight. 

Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee.]  For  it  was  be- 
yond any  other  power  but  his  to  recover  her. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Jf  her  father  had 
spit  in  her  face.]  An  expression  of  extreme  anger,  abhor- 
rence, and  contempt,  (Job  xxx.  10.  Isa.  lii.'d.) 

Should  she  not  be  a^lmmed  seven  days?]  She  could  not 
have  had  the  confidence  to  come  presently  into  his  pre- 
sence ;  but  be  ashamed  for  a  great  while  to  look  him  in 
the  face. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  of  the  camp.]  Much  more  is  it  fit  that 
Miriam  should  avoid  my  presence,  and  not  presume  to 
come  before  me;  who  have  set  a  greater  mark  of  my  in- 
dignation and  detestation  upon  her.  For  spittle  might 
soon  be  wiped  off;  but  the  leprosy  stuck  to  her,  and  made 
her  unfit  for  all  conversation  with  God  or  man. 

Seven  days.]  Which  was  the  time  for  legal  cleansing 
from  such  great  impurities,  (Lev.  xiv.  8.  Numb.  vi.  9. 
xxxi.  19. 

And  after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again.]  I  suppose 
she  was  presently  freed  from  leprosy;  but  kept  out  from 
the  camp  so  long,  to  declare  God's  displeasure  against 
her;  and  to  humble  her,  by  exposing  her  to  shame. 

Ver.  15.  And  Miriam  icas  shut  out  of  the  camp  seven 
days.]  That  her  offence  might  be  known  to  all,  by  her  open 
punishment. 

And  the  people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again.]  For  the  cloud  was  gone  which  should  have  di- 
rected them  in  their  motions.  And  besides,  this  respect, 
perhaps,  was  shewn  unto  her  because  she  was  a  prophetess; 
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and  hereby  she  had  time  given  her  to  humble  herself  before 
God,  and  to  beg  his  pardon  for  her  sin. 

Brought  in  again.]  When  one  would  have  expected  that 
such  sacrifices  should  have  been  offered  for  her  cleansing, 
as  are  required  in  Lev.  xiv.  But  this  was  an  extraordinary 
case ;  she  being  on  a  sudden  miraculously  struck  with  the 
highest  degree  of  the  plague  of  leprosy,  and  as  suddenly 
cured  by  the  same  hand  that  struck  her. 

Ver.  IG.  And  afterward  tlie  people  removed.]  Which 
shews  that  the  cloud,  which  departed  from  the  tabernacle, 
(ver.  10.)  returned  again  to  it,  together  with  Miriam,  that 
it  might  guide  them  in  their  removal  to  another  station ; 
for  till  it  was  taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  they  stirred 
not  from  the  place  where  they  were,  (chap.  ix.  17, 18.) 

From  Hazeroth.]  After  they  had  abode  there  seven  days 
at  the  least. 

And  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.}  Where  they 
were  before,  (see  chap.  x.  12.)  but  now  were  brought  into 
another  part  of  it,  called  Rithmah,(chap.xxxiii.  18.)  which 
was  called  also  by  another  name,  Kadesh-bamea,  (chap, 
xiii.  26.  Dent.  i.  19.)  Or  else  we  must  suppose  these  two 
places  to  have  been  so  very  near  together,  that  they  might 
be  said  to  have  pitched  either  in  the  one  or  the  other.  This 
station  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  part 
of  Canaan,  (Deut.  i.  20.)  so  that  their  next  removal  was 
to  have  been  into  the  land  promised  to  them,  if  they  them- 
selves had  not  hindered,  by  their  renewed  rebellion.  This 
removal  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  second  year  after 
they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  (See  chap.  xi. 
20.  a5.) 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  uhLaT)  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  They 
being  now  come  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  Lord  or- 
dered Moses  to  exhort  them  to  go  up,  and  take  possession 
of  it,  and  not  to  fear  nor  be  discouraged ;  as  we  read  in 
Dent.  i.  21.  But  the  people  (out  of  a  distrust  of  God's 
power,  as  Moses  seems  to  intimate,  Deut.  ix.  23.)  desired 
they  might  first  send  some  to  search  out  the  land,  before 
they  attempted  its  conquest,  (Deut.  i.  22.)  About  which, 
it  is  likely,  Moses  consulted  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  gave 
them  leave  so  to  do. 

Ver.  2.  Send  thou  men.]  For  their  greater  satisfaction, 
God  ordered  them  to  have  their  desire.  For  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  fear  upon  them  (every  one  of  them 
coming  to  Moses  with  this  request,  Deut.  i.  22.)  which 
could  not  be  removed,  but  by  sending  some  to  bring  them 
intelligence  what  kind  of  country  it  was,  and  what  people 
they  had  to  deal  withal,  (ver.  18—20.) 

That  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan.]  To  make  a 
discovery,  both  of  the  country  and  pf  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  best  way  to  invade  it,  (Deut.  i.  22.) 

Which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  To  the  pos- 
session of  which  God  now  intended  to  introduce  them. 
For  he  had  already  brought  them  to  the  confines  of  it,  and 
bidden  them  go  up  and  possess  it,  (Deut.  i.  20,  21.)  but 
they  would  needs  make  this  delay,  for  a  discovery  of  the 
condition  of  the  country ;  which  was  their  own  contrivance 
at  the  first,  and  not  a  Divine  counsel. 

Of  every  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man.]  That 
there  might  be  no  suspicion  or  partiality  in  their  report. 


Every  one  a  ruler  among  them.]  Men  of  authority  and 
prudence,  who  might  be  the  more  believed;  yet  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  (for  such  are  called  by  the  name  of  princes, 
chap.  i.  ]G.)  but  rulers  perhaps  of  thousands,  who  were 
very  considerable  in  their  tribes :  for  they  are  called  by 
the  same  name  in  the  Hebrew,  every  one  being  said  to  be 
a  nasi  and  a  rosch,  a  leader  and  a  head,  in  their  tribes ; 
which  may  incline  one  to  tliink,  that  there  were  higher  and 
lower  persons  of  this  sort,  who  had  the  same  title  in  every 
tribe. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses,  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.l 
Which  was  given  him  in  the  fifth  month  (called  Ab,  as 
St.  Jerome  notes  from  the  Jews)  of  the  second  year  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt :  it  is  not  certain  upon  what  day ; 
but  it  is  likely  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  which  answers 
to  the  nineteenth  of  our  July. 

Sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran.]  From  Kadesh- 
barnea,  (chap,  xxxii.  8.  Deut.  i.  19,  20.  ix.  23.  Josh. 
xiv.  7.) 

All  those  men  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  So  the 
rulers  of  thousands  and  hundreds  are  called,  (Exod.  xviii. 
25.)  as  well  as  the  princes,  (Numb.  i.  16.)  But  these  were 
a  lower  sort  of  heads,  or  great  men,  in  the  several  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  4.  And  these  were  their  names :  Of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben, Shammua  the  son  of  Zaccur.]  There  is  little  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  this  verse,  and  those  that  follow  to  the 
sixteenth,  but  that  it  is  evident  these  were  not  the  same 
men,  who,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  are  called  the 
heads  and  piinces  of  the  tribes ;  being  inferior  persons,  who 
ruled  over  some  part,  not  over  a  whole  tribe.  The  three 
first  tribes  also  that  are  here  mentioned,  sprang  from  the 
three  eldest  sons  (for  Levi  did  not  make  a  tribe  in  Israel) 
of  Jacob  :  but,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  rest,  there  is  not 
any  order  observed,  of  which  I  can  give  an  account.  Per- 
haps they  being  to  disperse  themselves,  when  they  entered 
the  country  they  were  to  search,  (see  ver.  22.)  and  thinking 
it  not  prudent  to  go  above  two  (at  the  most)  in  company, 
cast  lots  who  should  be  associated  :  and  the  first  lot  fell  to 
those  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Simeon ;  the  next  to  those 
of  Judah  and  Issachar ;  and  so  to  the  rest. 

Ver.  11.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.]  i.  e.  Of  the  other  branch 
of  Joseph's  family,  viz.  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  as  it  here 
follows. 

Ver.  16.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  Moses  sent 
to  spy  out  the  land.^  He  would  have  their  names  remem- 
bered (which  is  the  reason  of  this  remark),  for  the  sake  of 
those  two  worthy  men,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  whose  virtue  was 
very  illustrious  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  ge- 
neration. 

And  Moses  called  Oshea,  the  son  of  Nun.]  So  he  is  called, 
ver.  8.  being  named  for  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Jehoshua.]  He  was  called  by  this  name  presently  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xvii.  9.)  when  he  went  to 
fight  with  Amalek:  whom  he  having  overcome,  Moses 
looked  upon  it  as  a  token  that  he  should  save  and  deliver 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  then  called  him  by  this  name : 
which  imports  something  more  than  Oshea ;  for  that  de- 
notes only  a  prayer  for  salvation  (as  Mcnochius  observes), 
but  this  carries  in  it  a  promise  of  it.  And  some  think  the 
addition  of  the  first  letter  in  the  name  of  Jehoshua  was 
from  the  name  Jehovah;  implying  that  the  Lord  would 
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employ  him  in  leading  and  conducting  his  people  into  the 
land  of  promise :  wherein  he  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Lord  Jesus  (whose  name  is  the  same  with 
this),  who  conducts  those  that  believe  on  him  to  a  hea- 
venly inheritance. 

If  I  could  find  the  like  comfortable  signification  in  the 
rest  of  the  names  of  these  men,  I  should  think  there  might 
be  some  ground  for  their  opinion,  who  fancy  Moses  chose 
Joshua  because  there  was  a  good  omen  in  his  very  name. 
For  all  nations  took  great  care  that  no  man  should  be  em- 
ployed in  affairs  of  moment,  whose  name  carried  any  unlucky 
signification  in  it.  So  Cicero  observes,  in  his  first  book  of 
Divination,  that  the  generals  of  armies,  and  the  censors, 
took  care  that  none  should  so  much  as  lead  the  sacrifices 
to  the  altar  but  who  were  bonis  nominibus,  of  names  that 
signified  good :  of  which  the  consuls  also  were  very  ob- 
servant, ut  primus  miles  fiat  bono  nomine,  that  the  first 
soldier  whom  they  listed  should  be  of  a  good  name;  such  as 
Valerius,  Salvius,  Statorius,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary, 
the  name  of  Nsevius  was  deemed  so  bad,  that  in  his  oration 
pro  Quinct.  Sext.  he  saith,  having  named  the  man,  methinks 
I  have  said  enough. 

Ver.  17.  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
said  unto  them.']  That  is,  when  he  sent  them  to  spy  out  the 
land  (as  was  said  in  the  foregoing  verse),  he  gave  them  the 
following  directions. 

Get  ye  up  this  way  southward.]  This  south  part  of  Canaan 
fell  afterward  to  be  part  of  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  1 — 3.)  and  was  very  dry,  and  consequently 
barren,  (Judg.  i.  15.)  and,  therefore,  fittest  for  their  entrance 
to  spy  out  the  land  unobserved,  being  less  inhabited  than 
the  better  parts  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  was  nearest  to 
the  place  where  they  now  were  encamped. 

And  go  up  into  the  mountain.]  Where  the  Amorites  dwelt, 
(Deut.  i.  19.)  together  with  some  Amalekites,  and  other 
people,  (chap.  xiv.  43.  45.)  From  whence  they  were  to 
go  down  into  the  valleys. 

Ver.  18.  And  see  the  land  what  it  is,  and  the  people  that 
dwell  therein.]  These  are  the  general  directions  which  he 
gave  them,  to  inform  themselves  both  of  the  country  and 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many.]  In  parti- 
cular, with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  directs  them  to  inform 
themselves  whether  the  inhabitants  were  strong-bodied  or 
feeble ;  and  whether  their  number  was  great  or  small. 

Ver.  19.  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.]  And,  with  respect  to  the  former,  he 
would  have  them  bring  an  account;  first,  what  sort  of 
country  it  was,  whether  healthful  and  delightful,  or  un- 
wholesome and  unpleasant. 

And  what  cities  they  be,  that  they  dwell  in.]  And  then 
how  large  their  cities  were,  and  of  what  strength. 

Wliether  in  tents,  or  in  strong  holds.]  Whetlier  they  lived 
in  tents,  as  the  Arabians  did  (and  the  Israelites  while  they 
were  in  the  wilderness),  or  in  houses ;  and  whether  they 
were  fortified.  Or  rather  (as  we  would  say  in  our  language), 
whether  in  open  villages  or  in  walled  cities:  for  so  the  word 
mahanaim  signifies,  not  tents  (as  we  here  translate  it),  but 
hosts  or  camps,  (Gen.  xxxii.  1.)  and  here  towns  without 
walls,  as  the  LXX.  interpret  it;  and  the  Vulgar,  also, 
only  inverting  the  order  of  the  words,  whether  in  walled 
towns,  or  without  walls. 


Ver.  20.  And  what  the  landis,  &c.]  And  last  of  all,  what 
is  the  soil  of  the  country ;  whether  rich  and  fertile,  or  poor 
and  barren ;  and  also,  whether  it  be  a  woody  country,  or 
otherwise. 

And  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  t/ie 
land.]  In  which  discoveries,  there  being  some  hazard,  he 
bids  them  be  confident  God  would  preserve  them ;  so  that 
they  might  venture  to  bring  away  with  them  some  of  the 
fruit  which  the  country  produced. 

Now  the  time  was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes.]  To- 
wards the  vintage. 

Ver.  21.  So  they  went  up,  and  searched  the  land,  from  tJie 
wilderness  of  Zin.]  Which  was  on  the  south  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  (chap,  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1. 3.)  being  different 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  lay  near  to  Egypt, 
(Exod.  xvi.  1.) 

Unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath.]  The  city  of  Rehob 
lay  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  And  it  lay  not  far 
from  Hamath  (which,  in  aftertimes,  was  called  Epiphania), 
a  city  which  we  very  often  read  of  afterward,  as  the  bounds 
of  Judea  northward  ;  which  Moses  saith  was  utito  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath,  (chap,  xxxiv.  8.)  So  that  they  took  a 
survey  of  the  whole  country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
south  and  north ;  and  also,  as  they  passed  along,  observed 
those  parts  that  lay  east  and  west.  For  they  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Canaanites,  as  dwelling  by  the  sea  (which 
was  westward),  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan,  which  was  on 
the  east,  (ver.  29.)  Or,  if  by  the  sea  we  understand  not  the 
Western  Ocean,  but  the  Dead  Sea  (as  some  do);  yet  it  ap- 
pears by  these  very  words,  that  they  bent  their  course,  as 
they  passed  from  south  to  north,  unto  the  western  and 
eastern  parts  also.  For  Rehob  and  Hamath  both  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Libanus ;  one  to  the  north-west  (towards  Sidon), 
and  the  other  to  the  north-east. 

Ver.  22.  And  they  ascended  by  the  south.]  In  their  re- 
turn from  searching  the  country. 

And  came  unto  Hebron.]  That  is,  some  of  them.  For  the 
word  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  they  came  (as  it  is  they  ascended  J, 
but  he  came ;  which  demonstrates  that  they  did  not  go  all 
of  them  together  in  a  company  (for  that  had  been  dan- 
gerous, and  might  have  made  them  taken  notice  of),  but 
dispersed  themselves ;  some  going  to  discover  one  place, 
some  another.  And  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of  some  of 
the  Hebrew  doctors,  that  Caleb  was  the  man  that  went  to 
take  a  view  of  Hebron ;  and  was  so  little  affrighted  at  the 
sight  of  the  giants  there,  that  he  was  the  very  person  that 
afterward  drove  them  out ;  and  had  this  place  given  him 
for  his  portion  :  for  it  was  in  the  south  part  of  the  lot  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  being  formerly  called  Kirjath-Arba, 
(Josh.  xiv.  9. 12.  14.) 

Where  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  ofAnak 
were.]  These  were  the  grandchildren  of  Arba  (from  whom 
Hebron  had  the  name  of  Kirjath-Arba,  i.  e.  the  city  of 
Arba),  who  was  the  father  of  Anak,  whose  family  was 
more  eminent  than  any  other  in  Canaan ;  these  three  sons 
of  his  being  men  not  only  of  great  bulk,  but  prowess  and 
valour.  Bochartus  thinks  (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  1.)  that  Anak 
signifies  as  much  as  the  Roman  name  Torquatus ;  being 
like  to  that  Gaul  whom  Manlius  vanquished.  And  Ahiman 
signifies  as  much  as,  who  is  my  brother?  importing  there 
was  none  to  be  compared  with  him.  Sheshai  he  takes  to  be 
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as  much  as  Sixtius,  viz.  six  cubits  high,  asGoliath  was.  And 
Talmai  he  derives  from  talam,  furrow:  as  if  he  seemed  in 
length  to  equal  a  furrow  in  the  field.  These  were  the  peo- 
ple that  made  the  Israelites  tremble ;  for  it  is  likely  their 
•whole  family  was  of  a  very  large  stature,  though  not  so 
big  as  these.  And,  indeed,  they  were  so  very  terrible  to  all 
their  neighbours,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  saying  in 
those  countries.  Who  can  standbefore  the  children  ofAnak? 
(Deut.  ix.  2.) 

Now  Hebron  tvas  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt. '\ 
The  Egyptians  boasted  of  the  great  antiquity  of  their  na- 
tion and  cities :  but  Moses  shews  that  Hebron  was  built 
before  the  capital  city  of  their  country:  for  so  Zoan  was; 
and  called  in  after-ages  Tanis;  lying  not  far  from  that 
mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  which  from  thence  was  called  by 
Plutarch  ravniKov  (tto/uo.  R.  Solomon  will  have  it  that 
Hebron  was  built  by  Cham,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
and  the  father  of  Mizraim ;  from  whom  the  Egyptians  de- 
scended. But  of  this  there  is  no  certainty ;  and  the  Gemara 
upon  Sota  (cap.  7.)  saith.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  would 
build  a  house  for  his  younger  son,  before  he  had  built  one 
for  his  elder ;  for  Canaan  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons 
of  Cham,  (Gen.  x.  6.)  Yet  those  doctors  are  willing  to  sup- 
pose that  Cham  built  both  these  cities  ;  and  therefore  in- 
terpret the  word  banah,  which  is  rightly  translated  built,  as 
if  it  signified /r«i(/"MZ,  (according  to  Gen.  xvi.  2.)  and  make 
the  sense  to  be,  that  Hebron  was  seven  times  more  fruitful 
than  Zoan:  which  is  very  foolish;  as,  upon  other  accounts, 
so  on  this,  that  Hebron  was  a  stony  place,  and  therefore 
not  fertile. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  came  unto  the  brook  Eshcol.]  A  place 
whichlayinavalleyatthefootofthemountain,(Deut.  i.24.) 

And  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 
grapes.]  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  some  private  place, 
upon  the  southern  borders  of  Canaan;  just  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  camp  of  Israel  again.  For  it  would  have 
given  the  country  too  great  an  alarm,  if  they  had  marched 
in  the  highway  with  this  bunch  upon  their  shoulders. 

And  they  bare  it  between  two.^  A  great  many  authors 
mention  vines  and  grapes  of  an  extraordinary  bigness  in 
those  eastern  £md  southern  countries.  I  need  only  refer  to 
Strabo,  who  says,  the  vines  in  Margiana,  and  other  places, 
were  so  big,  that  two  men  could  scarce  compass  them  with 
their  arms,  and  that  they  produced  jiorpw  Siirvxw,  a  bunch 
of  grapes  of  two  cubits,  (lib.  ii.  Geograph.  p.  73.  and  lib.  xi. 
p.  5IG.)  Which  is  in  part  justified  by  Olearius,  in  his  late 
travels  into  Persia,  book  iii.  where  he  saith,  not  far  from 
Astracan,  he  saw  vines,  whose  trunks  were  so  thick,  that 
a  man  could  do  no  more  than  grasp  them  about  with  both 
his  arms.  And  Forsterus,  in  his  Dictionarium  Hebraicum, 
p.  862.  saith,  there  was  a  preacher  at  Nuremberg  called 
Achaicus,  who  lived  as  a  monk  eight  years  in  the  holy  land 
(as  they  call  it),  who  told  him  upon  his  sick-bed,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  clusters  of  grapes  at  Hebron  of  such  big- 
ness, that  one  single  kernel  was  sufficient  to  quench  his 
thirst  a  whole  day,  when  he  was  sick  there  of  a  tympany. 
J.  Conradus  Dicterius  hath  collected  a  great  deal  more  to 
this  purpose  out  of  Leo  Africanus  and  Nic.  Radzivillius, 
and  other  authors,  in  his  Antiq.  Biblicae,  p.  249.  And 
since  him  the  most  learned  Huetius,  in  his  Quaestiones 
Alnetanae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  n.  24.  where,  among  other  things, 
he  observes,  that  Crete,  Chios,  and  other  islands  in  the 
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Archipelago,  aflbrd  bunches  of  grapes  often  pound  weight, 
sometimes  of  thirty-six,  yea,  of  forty.  And  he  mentions 
grapes  of  a  prodigious  bigness  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

Upon  a  staff.]  See  chap.  iv.  10. 

And  they  brought  of  the  pomegranates  and  figs.]  Which 
grew  in  the  parts  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites 
were  encamped. 

Ver.  24.  The  place  was  called  the  brook  Eshcol,  because 
of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down 
from  thence.]  That  is,  when  the  Israelites  got  possession 
of  the  land,  they  called  this  brook  (or  valley)  by  the  name 
oi  Eshcol,  in  memory  of  this  bunch  of  grapes,  for  so  Eshcol 
signifies. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  returned  from  searching  of  the  land.] 
Came  back  to  the  camp  of  Israel. 

After  forty  days.]  This  shews  that  they  did  not  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  country ;  but  took  time  enough  to  make 
their  observations.  And  the  ripe  fruit  which  they  brought 
with  them,  after  they  had  heen  forty  days  from  the  camp, 
demonstrates  that  their  return  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  month,  very  near  to  the  seventh;  that  is,  in  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  old  style  of  that  nation.  For 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  God  ordered  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  to  be  celebrated ;  a  little  before  which 
they  gathered  both  their  harvest  and  their  vintage,  (Exod. 
xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  39.  Deut.  xvi.  13.) 

Ver.  26.  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron, 
&c.]  They  went  up  the  mountain  from  Eshcol;  and  came 
down  on  the  other  side  of  it,  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  all 
the  congregation,  (Deut.  i.  24,  25.) 

Unto  the  wilderness  ofParan,  to  Kadesh.]  Unto  the  place 
from  whence  they  were  sent;  which  was  Kadesh- barnea, 
(see  ver.  3.  and  Deut.  ix.  23.)  which  is  here  in  short  called 
Kadesh ;  but  is  quite  diff"erent  from  that  Kadesh  we  read  of 
afterward,  (chap.  xxi.  1.)  For  that  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sin ;  and  they  did  not  come  to  it  till  the  fortieth  year  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  (chap,  xxxiii.37,  38.)  whereas  they 
were  at  this  Kadesh  in  the  second  year;  before  they  were 
doomed  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

And  brought  back  word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the 
congregation.]  Gave  a  public  account  before  Moses  and 
Aaron  of  what  they  had  discovered. 

And  sliewed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land.]  And  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  them  the  cluster  of  grapes,  the  pomegra- 
nates, and  figs,  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  told  him,  and  said.]  They  address 
their  relation  to  Moses  ;  because  he  sent  them,  (ver.  2.) 

We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us.]  I  suppose 
they  chose  some  of  their  number  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  rest :  and,  first,  they  give  an  account  of  the  land,  as  he 
required,  (ver.  19, 20.) 

And  surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.]  Their  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  land  was  as  honest  as  could  be  de- 
sired ;  for  they  testify  it  to  be  such  as  God  promised  to 
bestow  upon  them,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  3.) 

And  this  is  the  fruit  of  it.]  They  prove  Avhat  they  say  by 
a  sample  of  the  product  of  it :  which  was  so  large,  that  some 
of  the  Jews  fancy  there  were  eight  men  employed  to  carry 
this  one  cluster,  as  they  say  in  the  Gemara  Sotas,  cap.  7. 
Of  which  the  spies  made  this  wicked  use,  as  from  thence 
to  tell  their  brethren,  "  You  see  this  goodly  fruit,  how  vast 
it  is  :  but  believe  us,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exceed 
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US,  and  all  other  men  in  stature,  as  much  as  this  fruit  ex- 
ceeds all  other  of  the  same  kind,  throughout  the  world." 
So  Wagcnseil  explains  the  sense  of  their  discourse  in  that 
place,  sect.  4. 

Ver.  28.  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in 
the  land;  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great.]  This  is 
an  account  of  the  other  part  of  the  inquiry  Moses  com- 
manded them  to  make,  concerning  the  inhabitants  and  their 
cities,  (ver.  18.) 

And  moreover  tve  saw  the  children  of  the  Anakims  there."] 
See  ver.  22.  All  this  was  true ;  but  spoken  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  represent  the  conquest  of  the  country  exceeding  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  So  they  explain  their  meaning  in 
downright  words,  (ver.  31.)  and  so  the  people  understood 
them,  Deut.  i.  28.  where  these  frightful  people  are  called 
the  sons  of  the  Anakims:  for  they  saw,  not  only  those  three 
mentioned  before,  (ver.  22.)  but  others  also  that  were  de- 
scended from  them ;  who,  as  I  there  noted,  were  gigantic 
persons.  So  the  LXX.  translate  these  words  viol  yiyav- 
Ttov,  and  so  the  Chaldee ;  and  so  the  Jews  use  the  word 
Anakim,  to  signify  giants;  particularly  Benjamin  Tude- 
lensis,  p.  3.  of  his  Itinerary :  where  L'Empereur  thinks  it 
probable  they  were  called  Anakims,  "  k  torque  quo  coUa 
supcrbe  cingebant,"  from  a  collar  or  chain,  which  they 
proudly  wore  about  their  necks :  for  the  word  Anak  pro- 
perly signifies  collum  torque  cingere,  (p.  136.)  to  wreath  a 
chain  about  the  neck.  But  it  is  evident  they  had  their 
name  from  their  progenitor,  Anak,  the  son  of  Arba :  whence 
he  was  so  called  we  do  not  know. 

Ver.  2.9.  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south.] 
They  do  not  represent  the  Amalekites  as  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  they  observe  that  they  lay  on 
the  south  border  of  it :  where,  if  they  went  about  to  enter, 
in  all  probability,  that  nation  (which  were  their  early  ene- 
mies when  they  came  out  of  Egypt)  would  help  to  oppose 
them  in  their  attempt,  as  much  as  the  people  of  Canaan. 
For  that  is  their  intention,  in  th&  following  report,  to  shew 
what  a  stout  people  they  must  encounter,  which  way  soever 
they  endeavoured  to  enter  into  Canaan. 

And  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites.]  An 
account  of  all  these  see  Gen.  xv.  20,  21 . 

Dwell  in  the  mountains.]  Which  were  in  the  entrance  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  on  the  south-east  part  of  it.  Particu- 
larly the  Amorites,  it  is  evident,  were  planted  there,  upon 
the  mountains  of  the  borders  of  Canaan,  (Deut.  i.  27.  44.) 
And  many  of  them  had  made  an  expedition  into  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan,  where  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Bashan  and  Heshbon,  and  all  the  land  between  the  rivers 
Jabbok  and  Amon.  For  they  were  a  very  warlike  people, 
and  of  great  stature,  (Amos  ii.  9.)  which  made  these  search- 
ers of  their  land  afraid  of  them  ;  and  bid  their  brethren  con- 
sider whether  they  thought  they  should  be  able  to  dispute 
their  passage  with  them :  which  they  plainly  suggest,  in 
their  opinion,  they  could  not.  For  the  Jebusites  Avere  an- 
other mighty  people,  whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
they  could  not  of  a  long  time  dispossess  of  Mount  Sion.  I 
need  not  say  how  terrible  the  Hittites  were ;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable from  thence  came  the  word  hittha,  which  signifies  a 
fright  and  sudden  consternation ;  as  Bochartus  hath  ob- 
served in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  36. 

And  the  Canaanites.]  Those  who  were  particularly  called 
by  this  name :  see  Gen.  xv.  21. 


Dwell  by  the  sea.]  It  is  certafta  that  the  Canaanites  dwelt 
by  the  ocean,  called  the  Midland  Sea ;  for  they  seem  to 
have  had  their  names  from  merchandizing  ;  for  which  that 
situation  was  most  proper ;  and  for  that  reason  others  of 
them  were  seated  near  Jordan.  This,  I  think,  is  plain  from 
Deut.  i.  7.  And,  besides,  the  word  sea  alone  commonly 
signifies  that  great  ocean.  But,  it  being  plain  that  they 
were  also  seated,  as  it  here  follows,  upon  the  river  Jordan, 
it  is  possible  that  by  sea  may  be  meant,  in  this  place,  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  or  botli  of  them ;  be- 
cause they  were  near  Jordan,  which  ran  into  them. 

And  by  the  coast  of  Jordan.]  Where  the  Canaanites  were 
also  seated,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xi.  30.  For  there 
were  both  western  and  eastern  Canaanites,  as  appears  from 
Josh.  xi.  3.  and  they  are  frequently  joined  with  the  Periz- 
zites,  (particularly  Judg.  i.  4.)  who  were  a  fierce  sort  of 
rough  people,  that  dwelt  in  the  woody  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. So  that  the  intention  of  the  men,  who  made  this  re- 
port, Was,  to  represent  to  the  people,  that  whether  they  in- 
vaded the  land  by  the  southern  parts,  or  the  eastern,  they 
would  find  both  strongly  guarded  by  a  mighty  people,  much 
superior  to  them  in  force :  which  account,  the  following 
verse  shews,  put  the  people  into  a  tumult. 

Ver.  30.  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people.]  It  is  plain  by  this, 
that  the  people  understood,  by  their  way  of  speaking,  coun- 
tenances, and  gestures,  that  the  meaning  of  these  men  who 
made  this  report  (which  was  not  false  in  itself)  was,  that, 
though  the  country  indeed  was  very  rich  and  desirable,  yet 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  drive  the  inhabitants  out  of 
it :  which  put  them  into  a  mutinous  disposition,  as  Caleb 
perceived  by  their  looks  and  their  muttering ;  and  therefore 
stepped  forth,  before  it  brake  out,  to  quiet  their  spirits  with 
his  account  of  the  country  and  inhabitants,  in  which  Jo- 
shua, no  question,  joined  with  him.  It  is  not  indeed  here 
mentioned,  because  Caleb,  perhaps,  stood  next  to  those  who 
began  to  make  a  commotion,  and  therefore  spake  first:  but 
he  was  seconded  by  Joshua,  we  may  be  sure ;  because  we 
find  him  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  together  with  Caleb,  as  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
tumult.  And  he  is  not  only  exempted  from  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  people  for  their  rebellion,  (chap.  xiv.  30. 
38.)  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  followed  the  Lord  fully, 
as  well  as  Caleb,  (chap,  xxxii.  12.) 

Before  Moses.]  The  Hebrew  phrase  el  moscheh  may  sig- 
nify that  he  stilled  them,  as  they  were  coming  towards 
Moses  in  a  seditious  manner ;  or  quieted  them  so  far  as  to 
make  them  hearken  to  Moses ;  or,  as  we  render  it,  in  his 
presence,  when  they  were  ready  to  fly  in  his  face.  One  of 
the  doctors  in  the  Gemara  beforementioned,  (cap.-  9.) 
saith,  that  Joshua  being  about  to  speak,  they  bitterly  re- 
proached him,  and  would  not  sufier  him  to  proceed  :  and 
therefore  Caleb  thought  good  to  give  them  a  great  many 
blandishing  words,  and  to  call  Moses  this  son  of  Amram, 
which  looked  like  contempt  of  him ;  whereby  he  stilled 
them,  and  disposed  them  to  listen  to  him.  And  then  he 
said,  "  Is  not  he  the  person  that  brought  us  out  of  Egypt ; 
that  divided  the  Red  Sea  for  us  to  pass  through  it ;  that 
gave  us  manna  from  heaven?  What  if  he  .should  bid  us 
make  ladders  and  climb  up  into  the  skies,  should  we  not 
obey  him  ?" 

And  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  otice.]  Or,  go  up  immediately, 
without  a  stop. 
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And  possess  it.]  He  speaks  as  if  it  were  already  their  own 
(as  indeed  it  was,  by  God's  gift),  and  they  needed  only  enter 
and  take  possession  of  it. 

For  we  are  able  to  overcome  it.]  There  will  be  no  such 
difficulty,  as  these  men  represent,  in  the  conquest  of  it. 

Ver.  31.  But  the  men  that  went  up  with  him.]  The  rest 
of  the  company  that  went  to  search  the  land  ;  who  if  they 
had  not  persisted  in  their  unbelief,  the  people  perhaps  might 
have  been  perfectly  appeased  by  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

Said,  We  be  not  able.]  Now  they  open  their  minds  more 
plainly,  in  their  reply  to  Caleb,  whom  they  oppose  directly ; 
and  declare  their  opinion  downright,  that  they  were  not  an 
equal  match  for  their  enemies. 

To  go  up  against  the  people.]  To  beat  them  out  of  the 
mountains  which  they  inhabited. 

For  they  are  stronger  than  v)e.]  These  men  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  promise  and  power  of  God,  on  which  Caleb 
and  Joshua  relied ;  but  measured  all  things  by  human 
strength. 

Ver.  32.  And  they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
which  they  had  searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  In  the 
heat  of  their  opposition,  they  now  disparage  the  country 
which  they  had  before  praised,  (ver.  27.)  and  also  stretch 
their  report  of  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  truth. 

Saying,  The  land,  through  ivhich  we  have  gone  to  search, 
is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof]  Unless  we 
suppose  that  there  was  a  great  plague  at  this  time  in  the 
country,  as  the  Hebrews  do  (who  love  to  excuse  their  fore- 
fathers' sins),  this  was  a  gross  lie.  But  take  it  as  they  sup- 
pose, yet  this  was  a  very  malignant  report.  For  if  they 
saw  the  people  of  the  country  every  where,  as  they  passed 
along,  carrying  their  neighbours  to  their  graves  (as  the 
Jews  tell  the  tale),  this,  which  they  should  have  ascribed 
to  the  providence  of  God,  who  sent  this  mortality,  that 
they  might  have  fewer  enemies  to  oppose  them,  and  that 
these  spies  might  pass  more  freely,  and  less  observed, 
they  most  wickedly  ascribe  to  the  badness  of  the  air:  which 
being  very  unhealthful  to  the  natives,  might  well  be  thought 
would  be  much  more  so  to  strangers.  Thus  bad  minds 
(as  the  aforesaid  Gemara  glosses  well  enough  upon  this 
story)  turn  that  which  God  intends  for  their  benefit  into 
their  hurt.  And  if  we  had  any  better  authority  for  this 
story,  the  word  achat  (which  we  translate  eat  up)  would 
well  enough  agree  with  it.  For,  as  Maimonides  observes, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  More  Nevoch.  (cap.  30.)  it  is  used 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  any  kind  of  consump- 
tion, destruction,  or  desolation :  as  here  in  this  book,  chap, 
xi.  1.  Lev.  xxvi.  38.  2  Sara.  ii.  26,  &c. 

And  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  were  men  of  great 
stature.]  The  Hebrew  phrase  is,  men  of  measures,  avdpig 
xnripfimuc;,  as  the  LXX.  translate  it,  men  of  larger  size 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Which  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  was  true :  but  having  seen  the  sons  of  Anak  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  they  imagined  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  be  near  unto  their  stature.  For  this  is  the  description 
of  that  giant  of  Gath,  mentioned  1  Chron.  xx.  6.  where  he 
is  called  a  man  of  measure;  and  2 Sam.  xxi.  20.  where  he 
is  called  in  the  plural  number  (as  they  are  here),  a  man  of 
measures,  avrip  {mtpfiiyi^qi;,  a  man  above  the  common  big- 
ness, And  thus  very  great  houses  are  called  houses  of  mea- 
sure, (Jerem.  xxii.  24.) 

Ver.  33.  And  there  we  saw  giants.]  Men  of  greater  bulk 


and  strength  than  the  biggest  of  those  very  great  men,  (see 
Gen.  vi.  4.)  which  they  spake  of  in  the  foregoing  words. 

The  sons  of  Anak.]  They  had  mentioned  this  once  be- 
fore, (ver.  28.)  and  now  repeat  it  again;  because  they  were 
struck  with  such  a  terror  at  the  sight  of  them,  that  they 
were  always  at  their  tongue's  end.  Just  as  Homer  men- 
tions, T/ooJac  T£  Kot  "EKTopa,  as  Bochartus  makes  the  com^ 
parison,  (lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap.  I.) 

Which  came  of  the  giants.]  Who  were  descended  from 
a  gigantic  race  of  men ;  particularly  from  Arba,  who  was 
their  grandfather,  as  Joshua  tells  us,  chap.  xiv.  15.  xv; 
13, 14,  &c.  where  he  shews  how  Caleb  drove  these  Anak- 
ims  out  of  their  cities,  and  made  them  fly  to  the  Philis- 
tines ;  where  there  were  some  remainders  of  them  till  the 
days  of  David.  And  others  of  them,  perhaps,  fled  into 
Greece ;  for  there  was  a  race  of  men  among  the  Greeks 
called  "AvoKEc ;  who  Vossius  thinks  it  probable  might  de- 
scend from  these  children  of  Anak,  (lib.  i.  de  Orig.  et 
Progressu  Idolol.  cap.  13.) 

And  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers.]  Their 
fear  magnified  them  above  measure ;  though,  no  doubt,  they 
were  men  of  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  they  might 
look  upon  themselves  to  be  as  small  and  contemptible,  as 
grasshoppers  are  compared  with  us.  And  such  very  tall 
men  there  are  still  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Job 
Ludolphus  observes,  in  his  Commentary  upon  his  Histor. 
Ethiopica,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  n.  22. 

And  so  we  were  in  their  sight.]  One  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
makes  bold  to  call  these  men  liars :  for,  though  their  feai 
might  make  them  appear  as  grasshoppers,  yet  how  could 
they  tell,  saith  he,  that  they  were  so  in  the  sight  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Anak  ?  Here  the  Gemarists  (in  the  place  I  men-t 
tioned  above,  cap.  10.)  endeavour  to  help  them  out,  by 
continuing  the  tale  of  the  great  mortality  which  was  then 
in  those  countries.  Where  a  funeral-feast  (as  the  manner 
was)  being  one  day  made  under  certain  cedar-trees,  which 
are  very  shady;  the  spies  got  up  to  the  top  of  them,  to  hide 
themselves  among  the  thick  boughs :  but  the  people  below 
happening  to  look  up,  the  spies  heard  them  say.  There  are 
men  got  up  into  the  trees,  who  look  like  grasshoppers.  But 
there  needs  no  such  inventions  to  defend  them,  when  an 
hyperbole  will  do  it :  their  plain  meaning  being  this,  that 
the  Anakims  looked  down  upon  them  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. 

By  all  which  it  appears,  that  they  had  not  only  a  sight 
of  the  Anakims,  but  the  Anakims  also  saw  them,  and 
looked  upon  them,  it  is  likely,  as  they  did  upon  other  trar 
vellers ;  who  were  wont  to  come  thither,  either  for  their 
pleasure,  or  to  traffic  in  their  country;  or  in  their  way  to 
other  places:  whom  it  was  not  their  custom  to  examine 
strictly,  whence  they  came,  and  what  their  business  was  ; 
but  let  pass  to  and  fro  among  them  freely. 


■/ 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Ver.  1.  J±ND  all  the  congregation.]  By  all  the  congrega- 
tion may  be  here  meant,  all  the  great  men  (for  so  the  phrase 
sometimes  signifies),  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  and,  per- 
haps, some  few  others. 

Lifted  up  their  voice,  and  cried.]  Shrieked,  and  made' 
loud  lamentations. 
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And  the  people  wept.]  Which  put  all  the  people  into 
tears. 

That  night.]  Which  followed  after  the  report  made  by 
the  spies. 

Ver.  2.  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Moses,  and  against  Aaron.]  As  they  had  frequently  done 
before;  but  now  in  a  more  tumultuous  manner. 

And  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them.]  The  great 
men  spake  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt!]  In  a 
fit  of  fury  and  despair,  they  quite  forgot  how  miraculously 
God  had  brought  them  from  thence;  and  consequently 
could  as  eeisily  bring  them  into  Canaan. 

Or,  would  God  that  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness!]  When 
several  of  their  brethren  were  burnt,  and  smote  with  a 
■very  great  plague,  in  this  very  wilderness  of  Paran,  (chap, 
xi.  1.  33.) 

Ver.  3.  IVherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  into  this 
land.]  Having  vented  their  passion  against  God's  minis- 
ters, they  most  undutifully  accuse  him,  as  if  he  had  dealt 
deceitfully  with  them. 

To  fall  by  the  sword.]  Of  the  children  of  Anak,  who  they 
fancied  were  irresistible. 

That  our  wives  and  children  should  be  a  prey.]  To  the 
people  of  Canaan,  after  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  killed. 

Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt?]  Their  rage 
deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  reason. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  make  a 
captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt.]  They  knew  that 
Moses  would  not  conduct  them  thither ;  and  therefore  they 
thought  of  choosing  another  leader.  But,  though  they  might 
in  a  raging  fit  speak  of  returning  to  Egypt,  yet  it  is  an 
amazing  thing  that  they  should  continue  in  this  madness, 
and  deliberate  about  it;  nay,  actually  appoint  them  a  cap- 
tain, as  Nehemiah  saith  they  did,  chap.  ix.  17.  For  how 
could  they  get  thither  without  food  ?  which  they  could  not 
expect  God  would  send  them  from  heaven,  when  they  had 
forsaken  him.  Or  how  could  they  hope  to  find  their  way, 
when  his  cloud,  which  directed  them,  was  withdrawn  from 
them  1  Or  hope  to  deal  with  those  that  might  oppose  their 
passage,  if  they  hit  upon  the  right  way  ?  And  after  all,  if 
they  came  into  Egypt,  what  entertainment  could  they  look 
for  there,  among  a  people,  whose  king,  and  princes,  and 
first-bom,  had  lately  perished  on  their  account  ?  Nothing 
can  be  said  in  answer  to  these  things,  but  that  outrageous 
discontent  will  not  suffer  men  to  consider  any  thing,  but 
that  which  grieves  them;  and  that  foul  ingratitude  and 
forgetfulness  of  God's  benefits,  throws  them  into  such  dis- 
contents. 

Ver.  5.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces.]  To 
deprecate  God's  displeasure;  which  lately  arose  against 
them,  upon  a  less  occasion  than  this,  (chap.  xi.  33.)  and 
they  might  justly  fear  would  now  destroy  them  all,  for  their 
incurable  infidelity;  as  Josephus  explains  it. 

Before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel.]  Some  fancy,  that  their  falling  down  before  them, 
was  to  beseech  them  to  desist  from  their  murmuring;  and 
to  trust  in  God,  who  would  go  before  them,  and  fight  for 
them;  as  he  saith  he  told  them,  Deut.  i.  29,  30.  But  fall- 
ing on  their  faces  being  the  posture  of  the  most  humble 
supplicants  to  God,  and  not  to  men,  (as  all  understand  it 
in  other  places,  particularly  chap.  xvi.  4.  xx.  6.)  their  fall- 


ing down  before  the  assembly  si^ifies  no  more,  but  that  in 
their  presence  Moses  and  Aaron  humbled  themselves 
deeply  before  the  Divine  Majesty;  and  prayed  to  him 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  forgive  them,  and  to  be- 
stow a  better  mind  upon  them.  Which  they  did  in  their 
presence,  to  awaken  them  to  consider  the  danger  they  were 
in  by  their  heinous  sin ;  that  they  themselves  might  cry  to 
him  for  mercy.  For  the  usual  posture  of  prayer  in  that 
nation  was  standing;  but  in  very  great  distress,  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  when  they  were  exceeding  solicitous  to 
obtain  their  petition,  they  kneeled  down,  and  sometimes 
fell  on  their  faces;  which  was  still  a  sign  of  greater  ardour 
and  concernment,  as  appears  from  our  blessed  Saviour, 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Luke  xxii.  41.) 

Ver.  6.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  which  were  of  them  that  searched  the  land,  rent 
their  clothes.]  As  the  manner  was,  on  any  sad  and  doleful 
occasion;  especially  when  they  heard  any  man  blaspheme 
the  Divine  Majesty;  in  detestation  of  the  impiety,  and  to 
declare  their  sorrow,  and  indignation,  and  dread  of  God's 
judgments;  as  appears  from  Jerem.  xxxvi.  24.  where  the 
stupidity  of  Jehoiachim  and  his  servants  is  represented  by 
this,  that  when  they  beard  the  words  which  the  prophet  de- 
clared in  God's  name  against  Judah,  they  were  not  afraid, 
nor  rent  their  garments. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  spake  unto  all  the  company  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying.]  This  shewed  great  courage, 
that  they  durst  declare  their  opinion,  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  so  great  a  multitude. 

The  land  which  we  passed  through  to  search  it  is  an  ex- 
ceeding good  land.]  This  is  opposed  to  what  their  fellows 
had  said,  that  it  was  a  land  which  ate  up  its  inhabitants, 
(chap.  xiii.  32.)  Quite  contrary  they  assure  them  it  was 
very,  very  good,  as  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew;  and  so 
expressed  by  the  Chaldee,  and  the  LXX.  exceeding,  ex- 
ceeding good:  that  is,  every  way  desirable;  for  thus  the 
Hebrews  express  the  superlative  degree. 

Ver.  8.  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us 
into  this  land,  and  give  it  us.]  If  we  do  not  forfeit  his 
favour,  he  will  make  us  so  happy,  as  to  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  and  settle  us  in  the  possession  of  this  land. 

A  land  which  floiveth  with  milk  and  honey.]  As  their  com- 
panions themselves  had  confessed,  (chap.  xiii.  37.) 

Ver.  9.  Only  rebel  ye  not  against  the  Lord.]  By  slighting 
his  goodness,  by  murmuring,  and  discontented  speeches, 
and  talking  of  going  back  to  Egypt,  (ver.  2—4.) 

Neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land.]  This  is  opposed 
to  what  the  rest  of  the  spies  had  said,  concerning  the 
mighty  power  and  strength  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
(chap.  xiii.  28,  29.  31,  &c.) 

For  they  are  bread  for  us.]  We  shall  as  easily  vanquish 
them  as  we  eat  our  meat. 

Tlieir  defence  is  departed  from  them.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are,  their  shadow;  whereby  men  being  defended  from 
heat  in  those  countries,  it  signifies  the  protection  which 
God  gives  men  from  those  things  that  might  hurt  them : 
which  Divine  protection,  they  tell  the  people,  was  now 
withdrawn  from  the  Canaanites,  who  had  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquities,  (Gen.  xv.  16.)  and  now  were  ex- 
posed as  a  prey  to  the  Israelites. 

And  the  Lord  is  with  us.]  For,  on  the  contrary,  they  en- 
treat the  people  to  consider  that  God,  who  was  departed 
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from  the  Canaanites,  was  with  them,  to  aid  and  assist  them 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country :  and  for  both  these  reasons 
they  needed  not  to  fear  them.  So  they  conclude  their 
speech,  like  men  of  an  undaunted  spirit,  in  these  words ; 
feur  them  not. 

Ver.  10.  But  all  the  congregation.]  The  Hebrew  words 
col  ha  edah,  as  I  observed,  ver.  1 .  signifies  all  the  great 
the  rulers  of  the  rest. 


men . 


Bade  stone  them  with  stones.']  Ordered  the  people  to 
stone  them  to  death ;  as  they  had  done,  it  is  likely,  if  they 
had  not  been  deterred  from  the  attempt  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  For  the  Hebrew  word  amar  (as 
Maimonides  observes  in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  i.  cap. 
65.)  is  used,  not  only  concerning  that  which  is  spoken  or 
thought,  but  of  what  is  decreed  and  resolved.  And  he  pro- 
duces these  words  as  an  instance  of  it,  together  with  Exod. 
ii.  14.  2  Sam.  xxi.  16. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.]  The  Schechinah 
which  resided  within  the  tabernacle,  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
now  openly  appeared,  in  a  bright  flaming  light,  like  fire : 
and,  in  all  probability,  after  such  an  amazing  manner,  as 
terrified  them  from  their  design.  Thus  it  appeared  on 
Mount  Sinai,  to  fright  them  from  approaching  near  unto  it, 
Exod.  xxiv.  17.  (from  whence  Moses  saith,  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  a  consuming  fire,  Deut.  iv.  24.)  and  thus  it  appeared 
afterward.  Numb.  xvi.  19.  42. 

In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Or  rather  upon  the 
tabernacle  (for  in  the  tabernacle  the  people  could  not  have 
seen  it,  as  now  they  did),  over  the  most  holy  place ;  which 
the  cloud  constantly  covered,  over  tho  mercy-seat,  where 
the  Divine  Glory  dwelt:  (see  chap.  ix.  15.) 

Before  all  the  children  of  Israel.]  Both  to  fright  them,  as 
I  said,  from  their  purpose  of  stoning  Joshua  and  Caleb ; 
and  to  shew  his  anger  and  displeasure  at  their  rebellion, 
which,  it  is  likely,  appeared  by  the  flashes  that  came  from 
the  glorious  flame. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  In  answer,  I 
suppose,  unto  his  prayer,  (ver.  5.) 

How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?]  Shall  I  always 
bear  with  their  most  undutiful  behaviour;  which  will  pro- 
voke the  greatest  patience  unto  anger? 

How  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me.]  Dost  thou  not  see 
that  their  unbelief  is  incurable  1 

For  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shewed  unto  them  ?]  Since 
they  continue  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  I  have 
done,  to  convince  them  of  my  power  and  faithfulness. 

Ver.  12.  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence.]  Send  a  pes- 
tilential disease  among  them  to  sweep  them  away  at  once, 
as  the  fifteenth  verse  interprets  it,  (see  Exod.  xxxii.  10.) 

And  disinherit  them.]  And  so  deprive  them  and  theirs  of 
the  country  which  I  promised  to  their  fathers  for  an  inhe- 
ritance, (Gen.  XV.  7.)  This  was  not  an  irrevocable  decree, 
but  a  threatening  which  God  changed  into  another  severe 
punishment. 

And  ivill  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation,  and  mightier 
than  they.]  Fulfil  my  promise  to  Abraham,  by  making  thee 
the  father  of  a  more  numerous  people,  and  more  powerful 
than  they  whom  I  reject. 

Ver.  13.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Then  the  Egyp- 
tians will  hear  it,  (for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  by  thy 
might  from  among  them.)]  It  is  an  abrupt  kind  of  speech, 
proceeding  from  the  great  disturbance  which  this  threaten- 


ing made  in  his  mind  ;  being  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  If 
thou  thus  destroy  them,  the  Egyptians,  when  they  hear  of 
it,  will  triumph ;  and  thou  wilt  lose  all  the  honour  thou 
hast  got,  by  the  wonderful  deliverance  thou  didst  work  for 
thy  people  from  their  bondage. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land.]  Or  rather,  they  will  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land,  i.  e.  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had 
frequent  commerce. 

For  they  have  heard,  &c.]  The  word /or  is  not  in  the  He- 
brew: and  the  sense  will  be  more  plain  if  we  omit  it,  and 
translate  the  whole  thus ;  They  will  say  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  they  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  art  among  this 
people :  that  is,  that  there  was  a  glorious  token  of  thy  pre- 
sence among  us. 

That  thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face.]  And  spakestto  us 
from  Mount  Sinai  out  of  that  glorious  cloud,  which  there 
appeared  unto  all  the  people,  (Exod.  xix.  18.  xx.  1.  xxiv. 
16,  17.  Deut.  iv.  12.) 

And  that  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them.]  Numb,  x.  34. 

And  that  thou  goest  before  them  by  day-time  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.]  Exod.  xiii.  21. 

Ver.  15.  Now  if  thou  shall  kill  all  this  people.]  Or  rather, 
but  thou  hast  killed  all  this  people. 

As  one  man.]  On  a  sudden,  with  one  stroke ;  as  if  they 
had  all  but  one  life. 

Then  the  nations  ivhich  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will 
speak,  saying.]  Of  which  the  nations  that  have  heard  the 
forenamed  report  of  thy  majesty  will  make  this  construc- 
tion. 

Ver.  16.  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  peo- 
ple into  the  land.]  Because  he  whom  they  called  Omni- 
potent, was  indeed  defective  in  his  power ;  which  at  last 
failed  him,  so  that  he  could  not  complete  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 

Which  he  sware  unto  them.]  Gen.  xv.  17, 18.  xxiv.  7. 

Therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.]  Killed 
them  all,  before  they  came  to  the  land  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  them;  for  that  was  an  easier  work  than  to 
make  good  his  word. 

The  sum  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
disparagement  to  the  Divine  Majesty  if  he  now  destroyed 
this  nation ;  because  his  enemies  would  conclude,  he  had 
deluded  them  with  false  promises,  which  he  wanted  power 
to  effect. 

Ver.  17.  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power  of  my 
Lord  be  great.]  That  is,  let  it  appear  to  be  unlimited,  by 
bringing  them  into  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  them, 
(ver.  16.)  or  by  pardoning  their  sin,  which  had  provoked 
his  high  displeasure  against  them,  (ver.  11.)  For  by  power 
may  be  meant  either  that  which  is  properly  called  by  that 
name,  viz.  his  omnipotence,  which  can  conquer  all  oppo- 
sition ;  or  his  mercy  and  clemency,  in  overcoming  his  an- 
ger, and  bearing  with  an  ungrateful  people  :  which  agrees 
very  well  with  what  follows ;  but  both  tend  to  the  same 
meaning,  that  he  would  not  destroy  them,  but  bestow  the 
land  of  Canaan  upon  them  according  to  his  intentions. 

According  as  thou  hast  spoken.]  Which  will  be  suitable 
to  thy  blessed  nature,  which  thou  didst  proclaim  to  me 
when  thy  glory  passed  by  me,  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  22.  xxxiv. 
5,6.) 

Ver.  18.  The  Lord  is  long-suffering,  and  of  great  m^rcy, 
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forgiving  iniquity,  &c.]  In  these  very  words  (though  some- 
thing more  largely)  God  proclaimed  his  name  to  Moses, 
when  he  shewed  him  his  glory,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6, 7.  where 
they  arc  explained. 

And  by  no  means  clearing  the  gitilty.]  Even  these  words 
(according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  there  given  of  them) 
are  a  plain  argument  to  move  the  Divine  goodness  to  par- 
don their  sin.  But  the  next  words  [visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  &c.]  seem  to  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  his  petition,  till  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  they  had  not  now  committed  idolatry,  against 
which  sin,  God,  in  these  words,  particularly  declares  his 
severity;  and  that  Moses  did  not  now  plead  for  an  abso- 
lute pardon  without  any  punishment  at  all,  but  only  that  he 
would  not  destroy  the  whole  nation  as  one  man,  and  ut- 
terly disinherit  them,  as  he  seemed  resolved  to  do,  (ver. 
12. 15.)  This  threatening  he  hoped  his  gracious  nature 
would  incline  him  to  revoke;  notwithstanding  which  he 
might  visit  the  sin  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation;  that  is,  punish  them  and  their 
posterity  a  long  time.  And  so  this  latter  part  of  the  verse 
is  to  be  interpreted,  (according  to  what  I  observed,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  7.)  in  making  desolate  he  will  not  make  quite  deso- 
late, though  he  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, &c. 

Ver.  19.  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  peo- 
ple.] So  far  as  not  to  destroy  them  utterly. 

According  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy.]  Which  God 
himself  had  proclaimed,  (ver.  18.) 

As  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt  even  until 
now.]  This  looks  like  an  argument  against  them :  for  they 
having  provoked  him  so  often  as  they  had  done  since  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  space  of  one  year  and  little 
more,  (see  ver.  22.)  and  been  as  often  forgiven,  it  might 
seem  more  reasonable  that  he  should  now  punish  them, 
and  not  forgive  them  any  more.  But  he  appeals  to  that 
long-suffering  goodness  which  he  mentions  as  the  prime 
diaracter  of  the  Divine  Nature,  (ver.  18.)  which,  though  it 
had  been  exercised  by  them  many  ways,  yet  he  hoped 
would  still  bear  longer  with  them. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned,  according 
to  thy  word.]  Granted  thy  desire,  not  to  destroy  them  ut- 
terly and  altogether,  (ver.  12. 15.) 

Ver.  21.  But  as  truly  as  Hive,  all  the  earth  shall  befdled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  run 
plainly  thus,  As  true  as  I  live,  and  that  all  the  earth  shall 
be  (or  hath  been)  fdled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  For  so 
the  Egyptians  themselTes  confessed,  (ver.  14.)  that  the 
fame  of  it  was  come  to  them ;  and  afterward  he  did  many 
more  wonderful  things  when  he  brought  them  into  Canaan: 
unto  which  (if  these  words  be  taken  in  the  future  tense)  he 
hath  respect,  when  he  saith,  as  true  as  that  he  would  in  a 
most  glorious  manner  subdue  the  Caitaanites,  not  one  of 
these  murmuring  Israelites  should  come  into  that  good  land. 

Ver.  22.  Because  all  those  wten,  &c.]  The  sense  would 
have  been  clear  if  we  had  left  out  the  word  because,  as  we 
might  have  done,  the  Hebrew  particle  ki  being  sometimes 
only  an  expletive,  or  if  we  had  translated  it  tliat,  as  it  sig- 
nifies in  Gen.  xxii.  17.  and  many  other  places.  For  the 
meaning  plainly  is,  though  the  words  be  something  intri- 
cate, that  all  the  men  of  whom  he  is  speaking  should  pe- 
rish, and  not  one  of  them  come  into  Canaan. 


Which  luive  seen  my  glory':']  Which  appeared  to  them 
in  the  cloud  upon  Moimt  Sinai,  and  resided  in  the  taber- 
nacle. 

And  my  miracles  which  I  did  in  Egypt.]  Mentioned  in 
the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  following  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Exodus. 

And  in  the  wilderness.]  Where  he  divided  the  Red  Sea 
for  them  to  pass  through  on  dry  land,  and  gave  them  manna 
constantly  from  heaven,  with  water  out  of  a  rock,  which 
followed  them  whithersoever  they  went,  &c. 

And  have  tempted  me  now  tliese  ten  times.]  That  is,  very 
oft,  as  this  phrase  ten  times  signifies,  (Gen.  xxxi.  7.  41. 
Nehem.  iv.  12.  Job  xix.  3.)  But  some  of  the  Hebrews 
will  not  be  sati.sfied  with  this  explication,  but  endeavour 
to  find  out  precisely  just  ten  provocations  of  which  they 
were  guilty:  though,  to  do  this,  they  are  forced  to  begin 
with  one  which  fell  out  before  they  came  to  the  Red  Sea, 
(Exod.  xiv.  11, 12.)  and  all  the  other  nine  they  find  in  the 
wilderness.  (See  Pirke  Avoth.  cap.  5.  and  Paulus  Fagius's 
Scholia  upon  it;  with  Genebrard  upon  Psal.  Ixxviii.  46.) 
Mr.  Mede  hath  observed,  that  to  tempt  God,  in  Scripture 
language,  is  to  provoke  him  by  some  presumptuous  fact  to 
anger;  as  it  were,  to  try  whether  he  will  punish  or  not;  or, 
in  fewer  words,  to  dare  God,  (book  i.  Discourse  26.  p. 
153.)  And  the  following  words  in  the  next  verse  justify 
this  notion  in  this  place. 

And  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice.]  This  seems  parti- 
cularly to  refer  to  their  disobedience,  when  he  bade  them 
go  up,  and  possess  the  land  of  Canaan ;  notwithstanding, 
they  would  not  go  up,  but  rebelled  against  the  command' 
ment  of  the  Lord  their  God,  (Deut.  i.  21.  26,  &c.) 

Ver.  23.  Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land,  &c.]  The  He- 
brew particle  im,  when  it  follows  an  oath,  is  to  be  sim- 
ply translated  not.  And  so  the  words  run  clearly  here, 
they  shall  not  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fatliers-. 

Neither  shall  any  of  them  that  provoked  me  see  it.]  This 
is  but  an  explication  of  the  foregoing  words,  and  might 
have  been  better  translated,  even  all  that  provoked  me  (by 
their  discontent  and  murmuring,  &c.  ver.  I — 3.)  they  shall 
not  see  it.  This  heavy  doom  was  passed  upon  them  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab  (which  answers  to  our  July),  as 
Moses  Kotzensis  reports  the  opinion  of  their  doctors :  on 
which  day,  they  say,  both  the  first  and  second  temples 
were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  Bitter,  likewise,  a 
great  city,  was  taken  on  the  same  day,  in  which  were  many 
thousand  Jews ;  who,  with  their  king  (as  they  called  him), 
Ben  Cosiba,  and  his  whole  army,  were  cut  in  pieces.  And 
to  make  this  day  still  more  dismal,  Turnus  Rufus,  one  of 
the  Roman  captains,  ploughed  up  the  ground  on  which  the 
temple  and  buildings  about  it  stood  upon  this  very  day. 
(See  Wagenseil  upon  Gemara  Sotas,  cap.  7.  sect.  10. 
annot.  8.) 

Ver.  24.  But  my  servant  Caleb.]  He  alone  is  here  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  because  this  is  the  first  proof  we  read 
of  his  sincerity  and  resolution.  But  Joshua  is  as  much 
concerned  in  this  character  and  promise,  whose  faith  and 
courage  were  tried,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  by 
fighting  with  the  Amalekites.  And  therefore  there  was  no 
need  to  speak  here  of  his  integrity:  though  afterward  it  is 
expressly  remembered,  in  the  very  same  words  used  in  this 
place  concerning  Caleb,  (chap,  xxxii.  12.)  And  here  be- 
low in  this  chapter,  (ver.  30.)  he  is  assured  of  coming  into 
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the  land  of  promise  as  well  as  Caleb,  with  whom  he  joined 
in  opposing  the  mutinous  multitude,  (ver.  6.)  where  he  is 
named  first  in  that  heroic  action. 

Because  he  had  another  spirit  with  him.]  Was  otherways 
afi"ected  (as  we  now  speak),  trusting  in  the  power  and  pro- 
mise of  God,  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  strength  of  their 
enemies. 

And  hath  followed  me  fully.]  The  Hebrew  phrase  is, 
hath  fulfilled  after  me;  i.e.  completed  his  obedience  to 
me ;  or  fulfilled  my  will  and  commands  in  every  thing : 
being  not  only  full  of  courage  himself,  but  endeavouring  to 
put  it  into  others,  (Dent.  i.  36.) 

Him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereunto  he  went.]  Into  Ca- 
naan :  particularly  to  Hebron,  and  the  parts  about  it ;  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  order  of  Moses  himself, 
(Josh.  xiv. !).  13,  &c,  see  chap.  xiii.  of  this  book,  ver.  22.) 

And  his  seed  shall  possess  it.]  Or,  as  some  translate  it, 
shall  expel  it;  i.  e.  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  as  we  read  he  and  his  brother  did, 
(Josh.  XV.  13—15,  &c.) 

Ver.  25.  Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in 
the  valley.]  These  words  being  read  without  a  parenthesis, 
in  conjunction  with  those  that  follow,  are  very  plain,  being 
thus  translated;  both  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
dwell  in  the  valley  :  that  is,  at  present  lie  in  wait  for  you 
at  the  bottom  of  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  For  they 
were  not  far  from  one  another,  (chap.  xiii.  29.)  and  the 
Hebrews  use  the  word  jashah  for  any  abode  in  einy  place, 
though  it  be  not  a  settlement,  but  for  a  short  time.  (See 
ver.  45.) 

To-morrow  turn  you.]  Therefore,  do  not  go  forward,  as 
I  formerly  commanded  you,  lest  you  fall  into  their  am- 
bushes ;  but  face  about,  and  return  from  whence  you  came, 
&c.  This  he  bade  them  do  to-morrow,  i.  e.  hereafter;  at 
their  next  removal :  for  they  did  remain  some  days  in  Ka- 
desh  before  they  turned  about,  (Deut.  i.  ult.)  And  so  the 
word  to-morrow  is  used  in  Exod.  xiii.  14.  for  the  time  to 
come. 

And  get  you  into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea.]  Into  that  wilderness  which  led  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
so  to  Egypt,  whither  they  desired  to  return,  (ver.  3,  4.) 
This  command  was  so  grievous  to  them,  that  it  set  them, 
as  I  take  it,  into  a  new  fit  of  murmuring:  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  what  follows  in  the  next  verses,  26,  27. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying.]  He  now  speaks  unto  Aaron,  what  he  only  spake 
to  Moses  before,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  27.  How  long  shall  I  bear  with  this  evil  congrega- 
tion.] It  is  a  short  imperfect  sort  of  speech  in  the  Hebrew, 
such  as  men  u.se  when  they  are  very  angry;  how  long  to 
this  evil  congregation,  i.  e.  shall  I  shew  mercy :  which  is  the 
same  with  bear  with  them,  as  we  translate  it,  to  supply  the 
sense. 

Which  murmur  against  m£?]  Whom  nothing  will  please, 
unless  they  have  their  own  will  in  every  thing. 

I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  murmur  against  me.]  This  seems  to  signify  that 
there  was  anew  discontent;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  arose, 
because  God  would  not  conduct  them  forward  to  Canaan ; 
but  bade  them  go  back  from  whence  they  came :  which 
order  he  tells  them,  in  the  following  words,  he  would  never 
revoke. 


Ver.  28.  Say  unto  them,  As  truly  as  Hive,  saith  the  Lord.] 
This  oath  made  what  he  had  resolved  unalterable. 

As  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears.]  See  chap.  v.  2. 

So  will  I  do  unto  you.]  Give  you  your  own  wishes,  to 
die  in  the  wilderness;  which  was  exactly  fulfilled,  (chap, 
xxvi.  65.) 

Ver.  29.  Your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.]  He 
repeats  their  own  desire. 

And  all  that  were  numbered  of  you.]  Which  number  was 
taken  about  half  a  year  ago ;  as  we  read  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  book,  (ver.  3.  18,  &c.) 

According  to  your  wliole  number,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward.]  Which  amounted  in  all  to  six  hundred  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  (ver.  46.)  besides  the 
Levites,  who  were  not  numbered  at  this  time,  as  we  read  in 
the  next  verse,  47.  And  when  they  were  numbered,  their 
number  was  not  taken  from  twenty  years  old ;  but  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  (chap.  iii.  15  )  And  therefore,  tho 
Levites  are  not  comprehended  in  the  heavy  sentence  here 
denounced,  no  more  than  the  children  under  twenty  years 
old,  or  the  wives  of  the  men  that  murmured;  but  only  the 
men  of  war,  who  were  above  twenty  years  old.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  Eleazar,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  num- 
bering of  the  Levites,  (chap.  iii.  32.)  alive  at  the  dividing 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Josh.  xiv.  1.) 

Ver.  30.  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  coine  into  the  land.]  He 
would  not  have  them  retain  the  least  hope  of  having  this 
sentence  reversed,  being  established  by  God's  oath. 

Concerning  which  I  sware  to  make  you  dwell  in.]  Not  to 
make  these  particular  men,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham  inhabit 
it ;  as  Grotius  rightly  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  cap.  13.  sect.  3.)  The  land  was  promised  by  oath, 
non  personis,  sed  populo,  not  to  persons,  but  to  the  people  ; 
viz.  to  the  posterity  of  those  unto  whom  God  sware  to  giv6 
it,  (ver.  23.)  Now  such  a  promise,  as  he  observes,  may  be 
performed  at  any  time,  because  it  is  not  tied  to  certain 
persons. 

Save  Caleb  the  son  ofJephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun.]  They  are  excepted,  because  they  had  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  rest,  by  their  eminent  faith  and  courage, 
in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation. 

Ver.  31.  But  your  little  ones.]  All  under  twenty  years  old. 

Which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey.]  He  upbraids  them  with 
their  discontented  and  distrustful  language,  (ver.  3.) 

Them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land.]  That 
is,  enjoy  it. 

Which  ye  have  despised.]  See  chap.  xiii.  32. 

Ver.  32.  But  as  for  you,  your  carcasses,  they  shall  fall  in 
this  wilderness.]  He  repeats  it  again,  to  make  them  sensible 
of  the  certainty  of  it;  and,  in  their  own  words,  (ver.  2.)  to 
humble  and  put  them  to  confusion. 

Ver.  33.  And  your  children  shall  wander.]  So  the  Chaldee 
interpret  what  in  the  Hebrew  is  shall  feed,  or  graze,  as  sheep 
do  in  the  deserts.  Or  rather,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian shepherds,  who  could  not  stay  long  in  one  place,  but 
were  forced  to  remove  their  tents  to  another,  that  they  might 
find  pasture  for  their  flocks.     So  R.  Solomon  interprets  it. 

Forty  years.]  Reckoning  from  their  first  coming  out  of 
Egypt ;  from  whence  they  were  brought  into  the  wilderness 
a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  now  are  condemned  to  make  up 
their  time  of  wandering  in  it  ivM  forty  years. 

And  bear  your  whoredoms.]  That  is,  the  pimishment  ot 
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their  whoredoms ;  as  idolatry  is  peculiarly  called,  (chap. 
XV.  39.  Exod.  xxxiv.  15.  Jerem.  iii.  14.)  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  presently  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it ;  and  con- 
tinued other  idolatrous  practices,  (Lev.  xvii.  5.  7.)  which 
God  punishes  now  that  he  visits  their  present  rebellion. 
For  it  was  not  that  alone  to  which  he  threatens  this  punish- 
ment, but  he  reckons  with  them  for  all  the  rest  of  their 
iniquities,  (Deut.  ix.  18.  24.)  especially  for  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  which  he  declared  he  would  not  forget  to  punish 
upon  any  new  occaision,  (see  Exod.  xxxii.  34.)  which  they 
now  gave  him.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  other 
heinous  sins  arc  called  by  this  name  of  whoredoms  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  idolatry,  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  26.)  See  Mr,  Sel- 
den,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr,  cap.  23.  p.  489. 

Until  your  carcasses  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.]  This  is 
the  third  time  he  reflects  upon  their  foolish  wish,  (ver.  29.32.) 
Ver.  34.  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched 
the  land,  even  forty  days.]  See  chap.  xiii.  25. 

{Each  day  for  a  year)  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even 
forty  years.]  Reckoning  the  time  past,  since  they  came  into 
the  wilderness,  wliich  was  a  year  and  a  half:  so  that  the 
meaning  is,  they  should  wander /orfy  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness before  they  got  out  of  it.  Which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood so  precisely  as  to  want  nothing  at  all  of  it :  for  they 
came  out  of  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  Passover,  (chap,  xxxiii.  3.)  and 
they  came  into  Canaan  and  pitched  in  Gilgal,  upon  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  one-and-fortieth  year 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt;  (Josh.  iv.  19.)  and,  con- 
sequently, there  wanted  ^ue  days  of  full /orfy  years. 

And  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise.]  In  the  Hebrew 
the  words  are  no  more  than  these,  ye  sliall  know  my  breach : 
which  the  ancients  understand  of  God's  breaking  in  upon 
them,  to  take  vengeance  of  them  for  their  sin.  So  the 
liXX.  yvwaidyrs  tov  ^vfiov  r^c  opyrj^  fiov,  ye  shall  know  the 
fury  of  my  anger;  and  the  Vulgar  translates  it,  ultionem 
meam,  my  vengeance :  that  is,  you  shall  find  that  I  am  the 
avenger  of  iniquity.  And  it  is  the  same,  if  we  understand 
my  breach  to  signify  God's  departure  from  them,  who  had 
so  shamefully  departed  from  him.  Or,  according  to  our 
translation,  it  signifies,  a  revocation  of  the  blessing  promised 
to  them :  which  was  so  nullified,  that  they  were  left  without 
any  hope  of  having  the  like  promise  of  entering  into  Canaan 
renewed  to  them. 

Ver.  35.  /  the  Lord  have  said.]  Decreed  and  pronounced 

this  sentence. 

I  will  surely  do  it  to  all  this  evil  congregation.]  Break 

from  them ;  or  break  in  upon  them,  to  consume  them,  and 

utterly  disinherit  this  unto^ya^d  generation. 

That  are  gafliered  togetlier  against  me.]  Whom  they  ac- 
cused, as  well  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  (ver.  2,  3.) 

In  this  wilderness  they  shall  be  consumed,  and  there  shall 

they  die.]  The  repetition  cf  this  so  frequently  (ver.  29.  32, 

33.)  was  to  convince  them  the  decree  was  peremptory  and 

irreversible. 

Ver.  36.  And  the  men  which  Moses  $ent  to  search  the  land.] 

That  is,  ten  of  them. 

Who  returned.]  See  chap.  xiii.  25,  26. 

And  made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him,  by 

bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land.]  See  chap.  xiii.  31, 

82.  xiv.  2. 


Ver.  37.  Even  those  men,  &C.  died  by  the  plague.]  Either 
by  the  pestilence,  threatened  ver.  12.  or  by  lightning,  or 
some  other  sudden  death :  about  which  there  is  a  dispute 
among  the  Hebrew  doctors,  in  the  Gemara  on  Sota,  cap.  7. 
sect.  11.  where  some  of  them  say  they  died  of  a  quinsy, 
which  choked  them ;  or,  as  others,  their  tongues  swelled, 
and  hung  out  of  their  mouths  down  to  their  navels,  and 
were  full  of  worms,  &c.  So  that  their  punishment  was 
suitable  to  their  sin  (as  they  conclude) ;  with  their  tongues 
they  offended,  and  in  their  tongues  they  suffered. 

Before  the  Lord.]  Whose  glory  appeared  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, before  them  all,  (ver.  10.)  unto  which  I  take  these 
words  to  relate;  signifying  that  they  died  in  his  presence 
(and  perhaps  by  a  flash  of  fire  from  thence),  on  that  very 
day  upon  which  this  murmuring  was  raised  by  their  false 
report. 

Ver.  38.  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  which  were  of  the  men  that  went  to  search  the 
land.]  Here  Joshua  is  mentioned  with  Caleb,  and  placed 
first  (as  in  the  sixth  verse),  as  Caleb  was  in  ver.  30.  Which 
shews  there  was  no  diflcrence  made  between  them. 

Lived  still.]  This  is  set  down  to  shew  God's  faithfulness 
in  his  promise  to  them  :  who,  I  suppose,  were  now  in  the 
company  of  the  rest  of  the  searchers  of  the  land,  before  the 
Lord,  and  had  no  hurt,  when  all  the  other  ten  fell  down  dead 
on  a  sudden ;  which  made  their  preservation  the  more  re- 
markable. 

Ver.  39.  And  Moses  told  all  these  sayings  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel.]  Acquainted  them  with  the  doom  which 
God  had  passed  upon  them. 

And  the  people  mourned  greatly.]  Were  extremely  af- 
flicted at  the  news ;  but  did  not  beseech  him  to  pray  for 
them,  (as  at  other  times,  chap.  xi.  2.)  because  he  had  told 
them  the  doom  was  irreversible. 

Ver.  40.  And  they  rose  up  early.]  Or,  but  they  rose  up. 

In  the  morning.]  The  next  morning  after  they  were  told 
what  God  had  decreed  against  them. 

And  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain.]  They  re- 
solved they  would  go  up ;  or  they  prepared  themselves  for 
it :  for  they  did  not  yet  actually  go  up ;  as  appears  by  the 
following  words. 

Saying,  Lo,  ive  be  here.]  We  are  ready  to  do  as  Joshua 
and  Caleb  exhorted  us,  chap.  xiii.  30.  xiv.  9.  They  seem 
now  to  be  as  forward,  as  before  they  were  backward  to  go 
to  possess  the  land  :  which  their  rising  early  signified. 

And  we  will  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  liath  pro- 
mised.] They  pretend  now  to  depend  upon  his  promise,  and 
to  trust  he  will  make  it  good. 

For  we  have  sinned.]  Are  sensible  of  our  sin,  and  fepent 
of  it.  Or,  though  we  have  sinned,  yet  we  hope  he  will 
make  good  his  promise. 

Ver.  41.  And  Moses  said.  Wherefore  noto  do  you  trans- 
gress the  commandment  of  the  Lord]  Why  do  you  still  con- 
tinue in  your  disobedience  to  God;  who  commands  you  to 
return,  and  not  to  go  forward  ?  (ver.  25.) 

But  it  shall  not  prosper.]  You  shall  not  succeed  in  your 
enterprise ;  which  these  words  shew  they  stood  ready  to 
take  in  hand. 

Ver.  42.  Go  not  up.]  Though  they  sought  the  renewal  of 
God's  promise  with  tears,  (ver.  39.)  and  now  were  ready 
to  testify  their  repentance  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  he 
would  not  recal  the  sentence  passed  upon  them. 
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For  the  Lord  is  not  among  you.]  The  cloud  did  not  stir 
to  conduct  them ;  by  which  they  might  have  understood 
that  their  attempt  was  presumptuous. 

That  ye  be  not  smitten  before  your  enemies.]  Who,  with- 
out God's  help,  would  be  too  strong  for  them. 

Ver.  43.  For  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  are  there 
before  you.]  Either  they  were  removed  out  of  the  valley 
where  they  were  before,  (ver.  25.)  or,  their  main  body  be- 
ing there  below,  they  sent  a  strong  party  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  make  good  the 
pass  against  the  Israelites. 

And  ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword.]  Lose  your  lives  in  the 
attempt. 

Because  ye  are  turned  away  from  the  Lord,  therefore  the 
Lord  will  not  be  with  you.]  This  was  a  powerful  reason 
to  check  their  motion,  and  to  restrain  them  from  their  at- 
tempt :  but,  after  the  manner  of  obstinate  sinners,  they  go 
on  still  in  their  unbelief;  as  the  next  words  inform  us. 

Ver.  44.  Bitt  they  presumed  to  go  up  to  the  hill-top.]  They 
audaciously  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  mountain,  against 
the  Divine  command  :  which  is  a  strange  instance  of  hard- 
ened infidelity. 

Nevertheless,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp.]  The  cloud  stood  still 
over  the  tabernacle ;  and  therefore  Moses,  and  the  Levites, 
and  the  ark  (which  went  before  them,  when  they  first  re- 
moved from  Sinai,  chap,  x.33.)  did  not  stir  out  of  the  place 
where  they  were  encamped  to  conduct  them.  But  this 
seems  to  signify  that  all  the  other  camps,  except  that  of 
the  Levites,  i.  e.  the  whole  body  of  armed  men,  moved 
without  the  guidance  of  God ;  who  would  not  favour  them, 
because  they  moved  against  his  express  command. 

Ver.  45.  Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites.] With  whom  the  Amorites  also  joined, (see  Deut. 
i.  44.) 

Which  dwelt  in  that  hill.]  Who  had  posted  themselves 
there,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
(ver.  43.  and  see  ver.  25.) 

And  smote  them.]  Having  a  great  advantage  of  them  that 
were  climbing  up  the  hill :  from  whence  they  came  pouring 
down  upon  them. 

And  discomfited  them.]  It  is  not  said  how  great  a  slaugh- 
ter they  made  of  them ;  but  it  is  likely  it  was  not  small, 
because  they  chased  them  a  good  way.  Thus  began  God's 
threatening  to  be  immediately  fulfilled,  (that  their  carcasses 
should  fall  in  that  wilderness,  ver.  29.)  by  their  own  wil- 
fulness. 

Even  unto  Hormah.]  A  place  in  the  confines  of  Canaan, 
near  the  Dead  Sea :  so  called  from  the  destruction  that  was 
here  made  of  the  Israelites,  and  afterward  of  the  Canaanites, 
(chap.  xxi.  3.  Judg.  i.  17.)  And  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
calamity  which  befel  the  Israelites,  and  the  great  mortality 
which  followed,  while  they  stayed  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
is  thought  to  have  penned  the  ninetieth  Psalm ;  in  which  he 
signifies  the  life  of  man  was  now  shortened,  and  reduced  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years ;  that  is,  made  but  half  as  long  as 
their  forefathers'. 

CHAP.    XV. 

Ver.  1.  J%.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  We 
read  in  Deut.  i.  ult.  that  they  abode  in  Kadesh  (where  the 
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foregoing  murmuring  was)  many  days:  during  which  time 
(and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  second  year  after  they  came 
out  of  Egypt),  it  is  very  probable  all  that  we  read  in  this 
chapter,  and  in  the  four  following,  was  transacted. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  These  words  were  not  directed  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation, but  to  the  younger  sort,  who  had  not  forfeited  the 
favour  of  God,  as  their  fathers  had  done ;  several  of  which, 
it  is  likely,  were  already  dead,  according  to  the  doom  God 
had  passed  upon  them;  and  the  rest  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  disinherited :  (chap.  xiv.  12.)  and  therefore  these 
precepts  were  not  delivered  to  them. 

Wlien  ye  come  into  the  land  of  your  habitations,  which  I 
give  unto  you.]  This  shews  he  speaks  to  the  children  of  the 
murmurers,  whom  he  promised  to  bring  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (chap.  xiv.  31.)  and  would  therefore  have  well  in- 
structed in  the  manner  of  sacrificing,  wherein  Go  d's  wor- 
ship and  service  very  much  consisted;  which  is  the  reason 
why  he  further  explains  what  he  had  heretofore  said  about 
this  matter.  But  hence  it  appears,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  observe  these  laws  till  they  came  to  Canaan. 

Ver.  3.  And  will  make  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.] 
This  comprehends  all  the  sacrifices  which  were  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 

A  burnt-offering.]  This  was  the  principal,  and  most  an- 
cient sacrifice  of  all  other ;  which  was  wholly  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  every  morning  and  every  evening,  (Exod.  xxix. 
40)  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first  of  Leviticus. 

Of  a  sacrifice.]  This  undoubtedly  signifies  peace-offerings, 
as  appears  from  ver.  8.  and  from  the  words  here  following; 
and  likewise  from  the  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  in  other 
places,  (Exod.  xviii.  12.  Levit.  xvii.  5.  8.)  and  from  this 
consideration  also,  that  sin-offerings  had  no  meat-offerings 
attending  on  them,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  leper,  (Lev. 
xiv.  10.) 

In  performing  a  vow,  or  in  a  free-will- offering.]  These 
words  explain  what  he  means  by  a  sacrifice,  viz.  peace-of- 
ferings; which  were  ofl'ered  in  performance  of  some  vow, 
or  freely  of  their  own  accord,  (Lev.  vii.  16.  xxii.  21.)  or 
by  God's  command  upon  their  solemn  feasts ;  as  it  here 
follows. 

And  in  your  solemn  feasts.]  Mentioned  Levit.  xxiii.  (See 
there,  ver.  37.  and  Numtt  xxix.  39.) 

To  make  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.]  Levit.  i.  9. 

Of  the  herd  or  of  the  flock.]  Under  the  viorA  flock  is  com- 
prehended both  kids  and  lambs:  for  the  Hebrew  words  tson 
and  seh  signify  both ;  as  many  have  observed,  particularly 
Bochart  in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  42.) 

Ver.  4.  Then  shall  he  that  offereth  his  offering  unto  the 
Lord.]  Of  any  of  the  forenamed  sorts. 

Bring  a  meat-offering.]  As  a  necessary  appurtenance  to 
such  sacrifices. 

Of  a  tenth-deal  of  flour.]  That  is,  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah,  (as  is  expressly  declared,  chap,  xxviii.  5.)  which 
was  an  omer:  (see  Exod.  xvi.  36.) 

Mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil.]  See  Exod. 
xxix.  40.  In  this,  such  meat-offerings  as  were  accessaries 
to  other  off"erings,  and  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  which  went 
before,  diftered  from  those  meat-ofl*erings  which  were  not 
dependant  upon  a  foregoing  sacrifice,  but  oflered  alone  by 
themselves :  for  in  these  latter  the  oil  was  only  poured 
upon  the  meat-offering,  (Lev.  ii.  1,  &c.)  and  not  mingled 
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and  macerated  with  the  flour;  as  it  is  here  ordered  :  and 
there  was  this  further  diflerence  between  them,  that  those 
meat-offerings  ■which  were  accessary  to  other  sacrifices, 
were  all  burnt  on  the  altar,  in  honour  of  God,  as  Josephus 
observes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  but  when  a  meat-offering  was 
solitary  (as  we  may  call  it),  as  the  principal  offering  which 
a  man  then  made,  a  little  part  of  it  only  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  priest  had  the  rest ;  as  appears  from  the 
second  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

Ver.  5.  And  a  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink- offering 
shall  thou  prepare.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  40. 

With  the  burnt-offering  or  sacrifice.]  Whether  it  were  a 
■whole  burnt-offering,  or  a  peace-offering,  (ver.  3.)  this 
■wine  was  wholly  poured  upon  the  altar;  and  the  priest  had 
none  of  it. 

For  one  lamb.]  It  was  the  same  for  one  kid.  If  there 
were  more  than  one,  the  drink-offering,  as  well  as  the  meat- 
offering, was  increased;  particularly  upon  the  sabbath, 
(chap,  xxviii.  9.)  And  the  true  reason  why  meat-offerings 
and  drink-offerings  are  required  to  attend  upon  the  burnf>- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  was,  because  these  sacrifices 
were  a  feast,  and  are  called  the  bread  or  food  of  God, 
(chap,  xxviii.  2.)  And  therefore,  as  bread  and  ■wine,  as  well 
as  flesh,  are  our  refection ;  so  God  required  them  at  his 
table.  And  salt,  though  not  here  named,  was  also  added, 
(because  it  was  to  be  omitted  in  no  sacrifice.  Lev.  ii.  13.) 
as  also  frankincense ;  because  it  is  said  both  ver.  7.  and 
ver.  10.  this  drink-offering  was  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord;  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  fragrancy  of  frankin- 
cense. 

This  was  a  thing  so  well  known,  that  the  heathen  imi- 
tated this  practice,  in  all  their  sacrifices,  which  were  ever 
accompanied  with  a  meat-offering:  insomuch  that  Pliny 
saith,  without  this  mola  sa/sa,  no  sacrifice  was  thought  to  be 
good :  "  Nullum  sacrificium  ratum  fieri  existimant,"  (lib. 
XXX.  cap.  5.)  And  long  before  him  we  meet  with  it  in  Ho- 
mer, in  those  known  words  of  his, 
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And  as  for  wine,  Brentius,  in  his  paraphrase  to  Leviticus, 
takes  notice  of  that  phrase  in  him,  no  less  obvious, 
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which  they  not  only  poured  upon  the  sacrifice,  as  it  stood 
at  the  altar  ready  to  be  offered,  but  upon  its  flesh,  when  it 
was  burning  there :  as  we  find  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv. 

"  Tcr  liquido  ardentem  perfudit  Nectare  flammam." 

And  in  many  other  places.  (See  Dilherrus,  in  his  Dissert. 
Specialis  de  Cacozelia  Gentilium,  cap.  10.) 

Ver.  6.  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shall  prepare  for  a  meat- 
offering two  tenth-deals,  &c.]  This  being  a  nobler  sacrifice 
than  a  latnb,  a  larger  meat-offering  (and  drinh-offering  also, 
as  appears  by  the  next  verse)  is  required  to  attend  it. 

Ver.  7.  And  for  a  drink-offering,  thou  shall  offer  a  third 
part  of  a  hin  of  unne.  Sec]  Whereas  for  a  kanb  a  fourth 
part  was  suiBcicnt,  (ver.  5.) 

Ver.  8.  And  when  thou  preparest  a  bullock.]  This  is  a 
sacrifice  of  the  herd,  as  the  former  of  the  flock,  mentioned 
ver.  3. 

For  a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a 


vow,  or  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord.]  That  is,  free-^will- 
offerings;  which  were  one  sort  of  peace-offerings,  as  those 
for  performance  of  a  vow  were  the  other :  (see  ver.  3.)  But 
free-will-offerings  are  peculiarly  called  by  the  name  of 
peace-offerings,  because  they  were  the  most  acceptable  of 
this  sort ;  being  oflered  purely  out  of  love  and  affection  to 
God,  and  not  as  a  payment  which  was  due  upon  a  vow. 

Ver.  9.  Then  shall  he  bring  with  the  bullock  a  meat- 
offering of  three  tenth-deals  of  flour,  &c.]  The  meat-offerings 
increased  proportionably  to  the  sacrifices  upon  which  they 
attended :  one  tenth-deal,  with  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil, 
being  sufiicient  for  a  lamb,  (ver.  4.)  and  two  tenth-deals, 
with  a  third  part  of  a  hin  of  oil,  for  a  ram,  (ver.  6.)  but  three 
tenth-deals  of  flour,  and  half  a  hin  of  oil,  is  here  required  to 
accompany  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock. 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  bring  for  a  drink-offering  half  a 
hin  of  wine,  &c.]  The  same  was  to  be  observed  in  the  drink- 
offering;  which  is  larger  in  this  sacrifice  than  in  the  two 
former,  (ver.  5. 7.) 

Ver.  11.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  for  one  bullock,  or  for  one 
ram,  or  for  a  lamb,  or  a  kid.]  He  repeats  what  he  had  said 
more  distinctly,  proceeding  from  the  sacrifice  last  men- 
tioned unto  the  first:  which  (ver.  5.)  is  said  to  be  one 
lamb  ;  but  here  explained  to  comprehend  also  a  kid.  For  so 
the  last  part  of  this  verse  runs  in  the  Hebrew ;  for  a  young 
one  (which  he  calls  seh)  either  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats, 

Ver.  12.  According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall  prepare, 
so  sliall  ye  do  to  every  one,  according  to  their  number.]  This 
I  take  to  be  a  general  rule,  by  which  these  offerings  were 
to  be  governed  ;  that,  proportionable  to  the  number  of 
bullocks,  rams,  sheep,  or  goats  that  were  offered,  should 
be  the  quantity  of  the  meat-offering  and  drink-offering  ;  for 
bread  and  wine  must  bear  proportion  to  the  meat  set  on 
the  table. 

Ver.  13.  All  that  are  born  in  the  country  shall  do  these 
things  after  this  manner.]  i.  e.  All  Israelites. 

In  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire,  &c.]  When  they 
offer  any  of  the  forenamed  sacrifices,  (ver.  3.) 

Ver.  14.  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  you.]  There 
were  two  sorts  of  strangers,  it  is  vulgarly  known,  among 
the  Israelites:  some  that  entirely  embraced  and  professed 
the  Jewish  religion,  into  which  they  were  admitted  by  cir- 
cumcision, &c.;  others  that  were  permitted  to  live  among 
them,  having  renounced  all  idolatry,  but  did  not  submit  to 
their  whole  religion.  The  Talmudists  expound  this  place 
of  the  former  sort. 

Or  whosoever  be  among  you  in  your  generation.]  One 
would  think  this  should  signify  the  other  sort  of  strangers; 
but  they  make  it  only  an  explication  of  the  former:  whether 
he  were  a  proselyte  that  sojourned  for  a  time,  or  were 
settled  among  them. 

And  will  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.]  Any  of  the  forementioned  offerings,  which 
could  be  offered,  as  is  here  directed,  by  none  but  one  that 
was  subject  to  their  law.  For  though  another  proselyte, 
who  worshipped  the  true  God,  but  was  not  circumcised, 
might  bring  a  burnt-offering ;  yet  they  say  it  was  without  a 
meat-offering  and  drink-offering;  and  no  peace-offerings 
were  accepted  from  him. 

As  ye  do,  so  he  shall  do.]  Offer  according  to  the  rules 
above  given;  which  is  farther  explained  in  the  following 
verses. 
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Ver.  16.  One  ordinance.]  viz.  About  sacrifices. 

Shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation.]  i.  e.  For  you 
Israelites. 

And  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you.]  Here 
the  LXX.  translate  it,  IIpotTjjXvrotc  irpoo-wtficvoie  iv  vixiv, 
proselytes  that  are  added,  or  joined  to  you ;  or  are  juris 
vestri  participes,  as  Mr.  Selden  expounds  it,  (lib.  ii.  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  2.  p.  147.) 

An  ordinance  for  ever,  &c.]  Never  to  be  repealed  as  long 
as  your  religion  lasts. 

As  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.]  In 
matters  of  religion  and  Divine  worship,  though  not  in  all 
civil  things :  for  no  proselyte,  they  think,  could  be  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  council  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  extend  these  words  to  the  way  and  manner  of 
being  made  proselytes,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sprinkling  of  blood;  as  the  Jews  were  originally,  they  say, 
initiated  into  their  religion.  (Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Syned.  cap. 
3.  p.  34.) 

Ver.  IG.  One  law  and  one  maimer  shall  be  for  you,  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you.]  This  general 
rule  was  made  to  invite  and  encourage  strangers  to  become 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  engage  the  Jews 
to  be  kind  to  them ;  they  being  admitted  to  an  laoTifiia,  as 
Philo  calls  it,  an  equal  privilege  with  those  who  were  born 
Jews.  Yet  this,  the  Jews  say,  is  to  be  received  with  some  dis- 
tinctions; for  the  laws  of  Moses,  either  concerning  the  duties 
they  owed  to  God  and  one  to  another,  or  concerning  ma- 
gistracy and  marriages;  they  say,  those  of  the  first  sort  be- 
longed to  proselytes,  as  much  as  to  original  Jews,  yet  with 
some  temperament ;  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  4.)  but  in  those  of  the  second  sort 
they  had  not  an  equal  privilege;  for  they  were  not  to  have 
any  sort  of  command,  either  civil  or  military :  and  though 
they  might  marry  with  the  Jews,  yet  not  with  the  priests ; 
and  some  marriages  were  permitted  to  them,  which  were 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites:  (see  there,  p.  167.) 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  These 
commands  were  given,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  18.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  See  ver.  2. 

When  ye  come  into  the  land  whither  I  bring  you.]  See 
there  also ;  only  add  this,  that  the  Jews  acknowledge 
such  kind  of  offerings,  as  here  follow,  and  first-fruits,  were 
due  by  the  law  only  from  the  corn,  &c.  that  grew  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  but  by  the  decree  of  their  wise  men, 
they  were  to  bring  them  out  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  land 
of  Og  and  Sihon ;  as  Maimonides  saith  in  his  treatise 
called  Biccurim,  cap,  2. 

Ver.  19.  When  ye  eat.]  i.  e.  When  it  is  ready  to  be 
eaten  ;  for  they  offered  it  before  they  ate  of  it. 

Of  the  bread  of  the  land.]  So  com  is  called,  (Psalm 
civ.  14.)  and  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  when  they 
zaade  bread  of  the  new  com  of  the  land,  they  should  out 
of  the  dough  first  make  a  cake,  and  offer  it  to  the  Lord, 
before  they  baked  bread  for  their  own  use. 

Ye  shall  offer  up  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  This 
is  explained  in  the  next  verse,  of  offering  a  cake  out  of 
the  first  dough,  whether  it  were  of  wheat,  or  barley,  or  rye, 
or  oats,  or  that  which  they  call  cusemim  (which  they  de- 
scribe to  be  a  kind  of  wheat,  or  barley,  different  from  that 


which  is  commonly  known  by  those  names) ;  for  of  these 
five  kinds  of  grain,  the  Talmudists  say,  this  cake  was  to 
be  offered ;  and  that  out  of  the  gleanings,  and  the  sheaf 
left  in  the  field,  and  out  of  the  comers  of  the  field. 

Ver.  20.  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your 
dough  for  a  heave-offering.]  Not  upon  the  altar ;  but  it 
was  given  to  the  priests,  on  whom  God  bestowed  all  their 
heave-offerings,  (chap,  xviii.  8.)  yet  they  are  .said  to  be 
offered  unto  the  Lord,  because  they  were  heaved,  or  lifted 
up  to  him,  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  and 
then  given  to  his  ministers,  who  had  it  in  his  right. 

As  ye  do  the  heave -offering  of  the  thrashing-floor,  so  shall 
ye  heave  it.]  That  is,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were 
given  to  the  priests,  and  not  offered  upon  the  altar,  so 
should  this  be  given  them,  (Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17.)  and  so  were 
the  first-fruits  of  their  oil  and  their  wine,  &c.  (Numb,  xviii. 
12,  13.)  All  which  the  Jews  call  the  great  terumah,  or 
heave-offering. 

Ver.  21.  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  shall  ye  give  unto 
the  Lord  a  heave-offering  in  your  generations.]  This  be- 
ing a  new  law,  not  given  before,  he  repeats  it,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  observant  of  it :  as  we  may  see  they 
were  by  this  ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  rendered 
a  woman  infamous  (though  not  so  as  to  give  her  the  bitter 
water),  if  she  did  not  separate  this  cake  from  the  first 
dough  of  the  new  com  to  be  presented  to  God ;  but  either 
made  her  husband  believe  she  had  done  it,  when  she  had 
not,  or  ate  it  herself;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  iii. 
Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  17.  and  therefore  at  this  very  day  the 
Jews  are  so  nice  in  this  point,  that  they  take  enough  to 
make  a  cake,  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  mingled  with  water. 
The  proportion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  law ;  but  their  wise 
men  say,  it  was  to  be  the  forty-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
dough:  (see  Buxtorf.  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  34.)  The  ca- 
balists  observing  that  this  verse  begins  with  the  letter  mem, 
and  ends  with  mem,  conclude  (after  their  way),  that  there- 
fore they  were  to  give  the  fortieth  part,  because  mem  is 
the  numeral  letter  for  forty. 

Ver.  22.  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  observed  all 
the^e  commandments  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto 
Moses.]  Which  have  been  now  given  concerning  sacri- 
fices; for  to  such  commandments  these  words  seem  to 
have  respect.  Maimonides,  in  his  treatise  of  the  worship 
of  the  planets  (and  the  Jews  generally),  saith  this  concerns 
idolatry. 

Ver.  23.  Even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  cmnmanded  you  by 
the  hand  of  Moses.]  That  is,  all  the  commandments  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  about  such  matters  of  God's  worship 
and  service. 

From  the  day  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.]  The 
word  Moses  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  sense  is  plainer 
without  it,  as  the  Vulgar  halh  translated  these  words,  from 
the  day  he  began  to  command. 

And  henceforward.]  Or  rather  thenceforward,  until  now; 
or  until  he  made  an  end  of  commanding.  So  this  phrase 
is  used  in  Lev.  xxii.  27.  From  the  eighth  day,  and  thence- 
forth, creatures  were  clean  to  be  offered.  (See  Ezek. 
xxxix.  22.) 

Among  your  generations.]  In  the  Hebrew,  to  your  gene- 
rations. And  so  the  LXX.  tig  rag  ytviag,  to  be  observed 
throughout  all  generations. 

Ver.  24.  Then  it  sliall  be,  that  if  aught  be  committed  by 
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ignorance,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  congregation.']  It  is 
commonly  said,  that  Moses  here  spetiks  concerning  sins  of 
omission  (as  we  call  them),  as  in  Lev.  iv.  13.  he  doth  of  sins 
of  commission,  or  doing  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done ;  as 
here  not  doing  that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  for  which  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  sacrifices  are  appointed.  But  others  think  that 
he  speaks  in  both  places  of  the  same  errors  ;  only  in  that 
law,  (Lev.  iv.  14.)  concerning  those  committed  by  the 
whole  congregation,  here  of  such  as  were  committed  by 
some  lesser  number  of  them,  called  the  congregation; 
suppose  the  seventy  elders,  or  the  rulers  of  thousands  and 
hundreds,  &c.  who  are  sometimes  called  by  this  name, 
(chap.  XXV.  7.  xxxii.  12.  Josh.  xxiv.  4.)  But  the  Jews 
generally  think  Moses  here  speaks  of  strange  worship, 
which  was  to  be  expiated  by  this  sacrifice  of  a  goat  for  a 
sin-ofiiering.  And  therefore  an  excellent  person  of  our 
own,  after  long  consideration  of  this  matter,  comes  to  this 
conclusion:  that  in  Leviticus  he  requires  a  young  bullock 
to  be  slain  for  a  sin-offering,  when  the  whole  congregation, 
though  adhering  to  the  true  worship  of  God  in  every  thing, 
were  led  ignorantly  to  do  something  against  some  negative 
precept  (as  they  call  it) ;  to  practise,  that  is,  what  God  had 
forbidden,  (so  those  words  seem  to  import.  Lev.  iv.  13, 
14.)  but  this  kid  of  the  goats  here  mentioned  for  a  sin- 
offering,  together  with  a  young  bullock  for  a  burnt-offering, 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  when  all  the  people,  forgetting  the 
holy  rites  prescribed  by  Moses  (which  often  happened 
under  bad  kings),  fell  by  a  common  error  into  idolatrous 
worship ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  what  is  said  in  the 
two  verses  beforegoing ;  where  he  speaks,  as  I  noted,  of 
not  observing  these  holy  rites  about  sacrifices :  (see  Dr. 
Outram,  lib.  i.  de  Sacrificiis,  cap.  14.  sect.  2.) 

Then  all  the  congregation  shall  offer  one  young  bullock 
for  a  burnt- offering.]  Having  neglected  these  laws  or- 
dained by  Moses,  and  worshipped  God  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, according  to  the  rites  used  in  other  countries  (or  at 
least  mistaking  the  proper  sacrifices  and  rites  belonging 
to  them,  which  they  ought  to  have  offered),  this  burnt-offer- 
ing, I  suppose,  is  commanded  to  be  offered,  when  they 
saw  their  error,  in  token  that  they  returned  to  God's  true 
religion,  and  that  way  of  worship  which  he  had  prescribed. 
With  his  meat-offering,  and  his  drink-offering.]  Pre- 
scribed above,  ver.  8—10.  Which,  perhaps,  they  had  neg- 
lected to  offer  formerly  with  the  burnt-offering. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Thorndike  out  of  Maimonides, 
that  all  the  congregation  (if  we  understand  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  the  people),  could  not  possibly  offer  these 
sacrifices;  but  the  great  consistory  offered  them  as  often 
as  they  occasioned  the  breach  of  the  law,  by  interpreting 
it  erroneously.  (Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian 
State,  p.  159.) 

And  one  kid  of  tJie  goats  for  a  sin-offering.]  To  expiate 
for  what  had  been  done  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God's  worship  here  delivered  by 
Moses;  or  otherwise  than  he  directed:  from  whence  it  was 
(which  adds  much  probability  to  this),  that  when  Hezekiah 
restored  the  true  worship  of  God,  after  the  temple  had 
been  shut  up,  and  the  daily  sacrifice  omitted,  and  many 
idolatrous  rites  there  used,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
in  the  days  of  his  father,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  24.  xxix.  3.)  he 
caused  seven  bullocks  to  be  offered  for  a  burnt-offering; 
and  as  many  goats  for  a  sin-offering;  and  so  Ezra  did  at 


the  restoration  of  the  Divine  service  after  they  came  out  of 
Babylon,  (Ezra  viii,  3.5.)  And  it  makes  no  difference,  that 
Moses  here  requires  only  one  of  a  sort  to  be  offered, 
whereas  Hezekiah  offered  seven,  and  Ezra  twelve  ;  for  this 
only  proves  that  one  w^is  absolutely  necessary,  but  more 
than  one  was  acceptable ;  especially  when  exceeding  great 
errors  had  been  committed  in  God's  worship. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  all 
the  congregation.]  Who  had  thus  committed  an  error  in 
the  worship  of  God  out  of  ignorance :  being  misled  by  the 
great  interpreters  of  the  law;  who  therefore  were  to  bring 
this  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  them  all.  For  it  is  apparent 
by  this,  as  well  as  the  former  verse,  that  all  the  congrega- 
tion were  concerned  in  this  sacrifice,  as  much  as  in  that 
Lev.  iv.  13.  And  the  same  appears  from  the  next  verse, 
where  he  saith,  all  the  people  were  in  ignorance. 

And  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,  for  it  is  ignorance.]  Pro- 
ceeding from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
some  other  mistake ;  not  from  contempt  of  God  and  of  his 
laws :  for  then  they  were  to  be  utterly  cut  off,  (ver.  30,  31.) 

And  they  shall  bring  their  offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord.]  That  is,  a  burnt-offering :  which  is  not 
prescribed  in  Leviticus  (as  I  observed  before),  and  there- 
fore was  a  different  sort  of  offering,  for  a  diflerent  offence. 

And  their  sin-offering  before  the  Lord.]  Prescribed  in  the 
foregoing  verse. 

For  their  ignorance.]  Which  made  them  capable  of  a 
pardon ;  though  not  without  these  sacrifices. 

Ver.  26.  And  it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel.]  He  repeats  it  again,  that  they  might 
not  doubt  of  reconciliation  to  him,  when  they  repented  as 
soon  as  they  understood  their  error,  and  acknowledged  it, 
and  begged  his  pardon  by  these  sacrifices. 

And  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  them.]  Who 
were  obliged  to  the  same  laws  with  the  Israelites,  and  had 
the  same  privileges,  (ver.  14 — 16.) 

Seeing  all  the  people  were  in  ignorance.]  It  was  a  com- 
mon error ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  strangers  were  carried 
away  with  it. 

Ver.  27.  And  if  any  soul.]  i.  e.  Any  particular  person. 

Sin  through  ignorance.]  Offend  in  matters  of  religion ; 
by  not  observing  the  rites  here  prescribed,  or  by  doing  con- 
trary to  them  through  mere  ignorance.  To  this,  I  think, 
these  words  are  to  be  limited;  wherein  they  differ  from  that 
law.  Lev.  iv.  27.  which  speaks  of  all  manner  of  offences 
through  ignorance. 

Then  he  shall  bring  a  she-goat  of  the  first  year  for  a  sin- 
offering.]  This  sin-offering  differs  from  that  in  Leviticus, 
(chap.  iv.  28.)  which  was  only  a  female  kid  of  the  goats. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the 
soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly.]  As  he  was  to  do  for  the  whole 
congregation,  (ver.  25.) 

When  he  sinneth  by  ignorance  before  the  Lord.]  These 
words,  before  the  Lord,  seem  to  me  to  import,  that  he 
speaks  of  sins  committed  about  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
confirms  what  I  have  said  upon  ver.  24.  For  in  Lev.  iv. 
both  ver.  13.  and  ver.  27.  he  speaks  in  general  of  sins  com- 
mitted, either  by  the  congregation,  or  by  particular  persons, 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  not  before 
the  Lord;  i.  e.  (as  I  understand  it)  in  his  worship  and 
service. 

To  make  an  atonement  for  him,  &c.]  He  repeats  it  again. 
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to  shew  them  that  he  would  no  more  have  a  particular  per- 
son suffer  for  his  error  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Ver.  29.  Yoii  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that  sinneth 
through  ignorance,  both  for  him  that  is  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them.} 
See  ver.  15.  This  must  necessarily  be  meant  of  a  proselyte 
of  justice,  as  they  called  him  that  was  circumcised,  and  un- 
dertook to  keep  the  whole  law ;  for  he  speeiks  of  such, 
whether  natives  or  others,  as  erred  in  not  observing  all  his 
commandments,  (ver.  22,  23.) 

Ver.  30.  But  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuously.] 
Not  merely  knowingly,  but  wilfully  and  audaciously ;  in 
contempt  of  the  Divine  Majesty  and  his  authority :  for  so 
the  Hebrew  phrase,  with  a  high  hand,  signifies,  as  Maimo- 
nides  observes,  in  his  More  Nevochim.  par.  iii.  cap.  41. 
where  he  saith,  it  imports  a  sin,  not  only  publicly  and 
openly  committed,  but  with  pride  and  insolence ;  it  pro- 
ceeding, not  merely  from  an  ill  custom  a  man  hath  got  of 
doing  amiss,  but  from  an  express  intention  to  contradict 
the  law  of  God,  and  to  set  himself  in  defiance  of  it:  which  is 
the  reason  of  what  follows,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord. 

Whether  he  be  bom  in  the  land,  or  a  stranger.}  Here  the 
word  stranger  is  simply  used,  without  the  addition  of  that 
sojourneth  among  them  (as  in  the  preceding  verse),  and 
therefore  Mr.  Seldea  well  concludes,  that  even  the  prose- 
lytes oftlie  gate  were  concerned  in  this  law  (as  it  related  to 
idolatry  and  blasphemy),  though  not  in  the  foregoing;  and 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Heaven ; 
but  whether  to  be  punished  by  the  judges  or  not,  it  doth  not 
appear,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  11.) 

The  same  reproacheth  the  Lord.]  *'  No  man  sinned  thus 
(saith  Maimonides  in  the  place  forenamed),  but  he  who  had 
a  settled  opinion  in  his  mind,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ; 
in  which  he  dissented  from  it.  And  the  common  received 
exposition  of  this  place  is,  that  it  speaks  of  an  idolater ;  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  chief  and  principal  foundation  of  the 
law.  For  no  man  worshipped  a  star,  or  a  planet,  but  he 
that  believed  its  eternity :  which  is  the  most  repugnant  of 
all  other  things  to  the  law  of  God  ;  which,  in  the  very  first 
words  of  it,  declares,  that  all  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  was  made  by  Him  whom  the  Jews  worshipped."  Thus 
he.  But  doing  anything  with  a  high  hand  doth  not  signify 
any  one  certain  kind  of  sin,  as  the  Jews  generally  fancy, 
(who  think  he  speaks  here  only  of  an  idolater  or  blasphemer : 
see  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  6.  p.  101.)  but  a  certain 
manner  of  sinning,  with  despite  to  the  commands  of  God, 
and  contempt  of  his  authority,  in  any  kind  of  sin  whatso- 
ever. And  this  Maimonides  himself  afterward  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  words  following :  "  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  same  reason  in  all  other  transgressions,  which  are 
committed  contemptuously  against  any  law  of  God ;  as,  if 
an  Israelite  seethed  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  or  wore  he- 
terogeneous garments,  or  rounded  the  comers  of  his  head, 
or  his  beard,  in  contempt  of  the  law.  For  the  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  he  believes  this  law  not  to  be  true ;  which, 
in  my  judgment  (saith  he)  is  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
He  reproacheth  the  Lord." 

And  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.]  No 
sacrifice  could  make  an  atonement  for  such  a  man  ;  but  he 
was  to  die,  either  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  judges. 
Sometimes  God  saith,  he  will  cut  ofi"  idolaters,  and  such  as 
consulted  familiar  spirits,  (Lev.  xx.  5,  6.)    Sometimes  he 


only  saith  certain  ofiienders  shall  be  cut  off;  as  here  in  this, 
and  many  other  places.  Of  which  phrase  I  have  given  an 
account.  Gen.  xvii.  14.  where  the  reader  may  see  the  se- 
veral opinions  that  have  been  about  it ;  and  that  its  mean- 
ing must  be  determined  by  the  matter  in  hand.  Accordingly, 
Maimonides  hath  judiciously  resolved,  that,  in  this  place, 
it  signifies  cutting  off  by  the  hand  of  the  magistrates,  as  in 
the  case  of  apostacy  to  idolatry,  (Deut.  xiii.  13,  &c.)  Not 
that  all  their  goods  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  nothing  left 
to  their  heirs  (as  when  they  served  other  gods) ;  but,  though 
a  whole  tribe  had,  with  a  high  liand,  transgressed  any  pre- 
cept of  the  law,  that  is,  denied  it  to  be  God's  law,  he  thinks 
they  were  only  to  be  all  killed.  Just  as  all  the  people 
thought  in  the  case  of  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh ;  who,  only  building  an  altar  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  contrary  to  God's  law,  as  was  imagined,  all 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  gathered  together,  to  go  up 
to  war  against  them,  and  cut  them  off.  Josh.  xxii.  11,  12, 
&c.  22,  23.  where  they  acknowledged  they  deserved  to  pe- 
rish, if  they  had  built  an  altar  for  worship,  as  their  bre- 
thren thought  they  had  done. 

Ver.  31.  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord."] 
This  shews  the  nature  of  the  offence  ;  which  was  setting  at 
nought  God's  laws,  and  denying  them  to  be  of  Divine  au- 
thority. 

And  hath  broken  his  commandment.]  Not  only  by  doing 
contrary  to  it,  but,  in  effect,  disannulling  it ;  by  rejecting  its 
authority,  and  affirming  he  is  not  bound  to  observe  that 
precept. 

That  soul  shall  be  utterly  cut  off.]  They  shall  have  no 
mercy  upon  him. 

His  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him.]  Not  upon  those  who  put 
him  to  death ;  but  upon  himself. 

Ver.  32.  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wil- 
derness.] In  this  part  of  the  wilderness,  at  Kadesh-barnea, 
it  is  very  probable  :  (see  ver.  1.) 

They  found  a  man.^  The  Jews,  who  would  not  be  thought 
ignorant  of  any  thing,  say  this  man  was  one  of  those  that 
presumed  to  go  up  to  the  mountain,  when  Moses  forbade 
them,  (chap.  xiv.  44.)  And  some  of  them  say  expressly, 
his  name  was  Zelophehad ;  about  the  dividing  of  whose 
estate  a  question  afterward  arose,  (chap,  xxvii.  1,  &c.)  So 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  ascribed  to  Jonathan  and  others : 
(see  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1.  n.  9.) 

That  gathered  sticks.]  Or  was  binding  up  sticks,  which  he 
had  gathered,  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  out  of  the  earth ; 
as  some  of  the  Jews  understand  the  Hebrew  word  (Mr. 
Selden  there  observes),  from  Exod.  v.  7. 

On  the  sabbath-day.]  This  the  Jewish  doctors  would  have 
to  be  the  very  next  sabbath  after  its  first  institution  in  the 
wilderness ;  which  is  to  make  this  history  misplaced,  and 
the  foregoing  also,  without  any  necessity. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  that  found  him  gathering  sticks.]  Ad- 
monished him  (as  the  Jews  also  say)  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  it,  and  wished  him  to  desist.  But  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  them ;  and  therefore  (as  it  here  follows)  they  brought 
him  unto  Moses,  &c.  as  one  that  contemptuously,  and  with 
a  high  hand,  had  offended  God.  For  they  make  this  an  in- 
stance of  such  a  presumptuous  sin  as  is  mentioned  before, 
ver.  30,  31.  which  is  not  improbable.  And  it  appears 
from  hence,  that  they  observed  the  sabbath  while  they  were 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  therefore  did  not  bring  him  before 
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Moses  on  fhat  day,  but  the  next  after ;  or  at  least  he  was 
not  judged  till  tlie  next  day. 

Brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  tlie 
congregation^]  "Who  were  now,  they  fancy,  hearing  a  sa- 
cred lecture,  when  they  brought  the  man  before  Moses. 
For  he  was  the  chief  judge,  who  was  to  determine  such 
cases :  though  we  may  conceive  the  seventy  elders  (who 
were  constituted  before  this  happened,  chap.  xi.  24,  &c.) 
to  have  been  now  sitting,  and  Sloses  at  the  head  of  them. 
But  he  being  not  deprived  of  any  authority  by  their  crea- 
tion, who  were  added  only  to  give  him  case,  it  is  more  like- 
ly this  man  was  set  before  Moses,  as  the  sole  judge  of 
diis  case.  For  God  speaks  to  him  alone,  (ver.  35.)  when 
he  directs  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Yet  Aaron  and 
the  elders,  it  appears  by  these  words,  were  present  (and 
called  here  all  the  congregation),  when  tliis  offender  was 
brought  before  him. 

Ver.  34.  And  they  put  him  in  ward.]  By  the  order  of 
Moses,  (as  they  did  the  man  that  blasphemed,  Lev.  xxiv. 
12.)  to  secure  him,  till  the  mind  of  God  was  known  how 
he  should  be  punished. 

Because  it  was  not  declared  ivhat  should  be  done  to  him.] 
They  knew  very  well  that  he  was  to  die ;  for  it  had  been 
declared,  (Exod.  xxxi.  14.  xxxv.  2.)  but  they  questioned 
what  kind  of  death  he  should  suffer,  as  the  Jews  interpret 
it  For  they  observe  this  difference  between  that  case  of 
the  blasphemer  in  Leviticus,  and  this  here  of  the  sabbath- 
breaker  :  that  there  they  doubted  whether  he  should  be 
punished  by  them,  or  by  the  hand  of  Heaven ;  but  here, 
what  kind  of  death  they  should  inflict  upon  him.  Though 
there  are  some  (as  Mr.  Selden  there  observes,  n.  8.)  who 
imagine,  the  question  here  also  was,  whether  the  sense  of 
the  law  was,  that  they  should  expect  his  punishment  from 
God,  or  he  be  put  to  death  by  the  court  of  judgment. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hoses.]  Who  went,  I 
suppose,  into  the  sanctuary,  to  inquire  what  the  pleasure 
of  God  was  in  this  matter ;  as  he  did  in  another  difficulty, 
(Numb.  ix.  8.) 

The  man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.]  By  this  answer, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  question  was  not,  at  first,  what  death 
he  should  die ;  but  whether  he  should  be  put  to  death  or 
not :  that  is,  whether  the  gathering  and  binding  up  sticks 
into  a  faggot  was  such  a  work  as  is  forbidden  in  the  law, 
(Exod.  XX.)  unto  which  death  was  afterward  threatened 
in  the  places  beforementioned.  And  the  resolution  was, 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  as  a  man  that  denied  God, 
the  creator  of  the  world;  though  not  in  words,  yet  in  fact. 
For  he  who  did  any  work  on  the  sabbath,  (as  Aben  Ezra 
notes  upon  Exod.  xx.)  denied  the  work  of  creation ;  though 
he  did  not  in  downright  terms  deny  God  himself.  For  the 
sabbath  being  a  sign  (as  God  calls  it)  that  they  were  the 
worshippers  of  him  who  made  all  things ;  the  contempt  of 
that  was  a  renouncing  of  their  religion,  and  therefore  de- 
served to  be  punished  with  death ;  the  belief  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  being  the  very  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  as  the  belief  of  its  eternity  Avas  the  foundation  of 
the  pagan.  This  made  the  breach  of  this  precept,  of  keep- 
ing the  sabbath  strictly  (which  is  more  frequently  repeated 
than  any  other,  for  the  reason  forcmentioned),  so  heinous  a 
crime,  and  so  severely  punished;  for  by  tins  time  a  true 
worshipper  of  God  was  distinguished  IVom  a  profane  per- 
son and  an  idolater. 


All  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  without 
the  camp.]  This  was  a  punishment  inflicted  for  very  enor* 
mous  crimes.  (See  Lev.  xx.  2.  xxiv.  12.)  And  this  man 
was  condemned  to  suffer  it,  because  ho  was  the  first  breaker 
of  this  sacred  law.  And  he  doing  it  presumptuously,  (as  is 
supposed  from  the  connexion  of  this  story  with  ver.  30, 
31.)  in  contempt  of  the  law ;  and  not  desisting  from  his 
impiety,  when  he  was  admonished  to  forbear,  (as  I  said, 
ver.  33.)  it  highly  aggravated  his  guilt ;  being  no  less  than 
a  reproaching  of  the  Lord,  and  a  despising  of  his  word. 
Whence  the  vulgar  saying  of  the  Talmudists,  He  tliat  denies 
the  sabbath,  is  like  to  him  that  denies  the  whole  law. 

Ver.  36.  And  all  the  congregation  brought  him  without 
the  camp,  and  stoned  him,  &c.]  Not  on  the  sabbath-day,  as 
I  said  before  ;  for  that  was  unlawful  (as  Pbilo  observes), 
but  the  next  day  after ;  or  as  soon  as  Moses  had  passed 
sentence  upon  him. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  This 
was  spoken,  it  is  most  likely,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
foregoing  passage  happened,  and  the  commands  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  were  delivered.  For  this 
that  follows,  is  a  direction  for  the  better  observance  of  all 
the  rest  of  God's  commandments. 

Ver.  38.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them 
that  they  make  them  fringes.]  This  is  the  best  word  we 
have  in  our  language  to  express  the  Hebrew  word  tzitz- 
ith,  which  imports  something  of  an  ornament  resembling  a 
flower,  as  the  word  tzitz  signifies.  Of  how  many  threads 
they  consist,  and  after  what  fashion  they  are  made  by  the 
Jews  at  this  day,  see  Buxtorf's  Synagoga  Judaica,  cap.  9. 

In  tlie  borders  of  their  garments.]  Or  (as  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew) in  the  wings  of  their  garments;  which  had  four  skirts, 
as  appears  by  Deut.  xxii.  12.  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
which  they  were  to  have  a  fringe :  which  seem  to  have  been 
only  threads  left  at  the  end  of  the  web  unwoven ;  at  the  top 
whereof  they  put  a  lace,  as  it  here  follows. 

Throughout  their  generations.]  To  be  a  perpetual  mark 
of  their  religion,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty. 

And  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a 
riband.]  Or,  a  lace;  which  both  bound  the  fringe  fast  at 
the  top,  and  also  made  it  more  conspicuous  and  observa- 
ble ;  which  was  the  intention  of  it.  For  by  this  they  Avere 
distinguished  from  all  other  people  who  were  not  Jews ;  as 
well  as  put  in  mind  of  the  precepts  of  God,  as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse. 

Of  blue.]  Or,  as  some  would  have  it  translated,  of  pur- 
ple. But  the  Hebrew  writers  say,  theceleth  signifies  that 
colour  which  we  now  call  ultramarine;  as  Braunius  hath 
observed,  (lib.  i.  de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebr.  cap.  13.  and 
Bochart.  Hierozoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  10, 11.) 

There  is  another  very  learned  person,  also,  who  hath 
more  lately  shewn,  out  of  an  excellent  MS.  in  his  posses- 
sion, what  the  Jews  deliver  concerning  the  way  and  man- 
ner of  dying  this  colour:  M'hich  being  not  easy  to  com- 
pass, the  Jews  at  this  day,  instead  of  this  colour,  are  con- 
tented to  use  white.  (See  J.  Wagenseil  upon  the  Gcmara 
Sota;,  cap.  2.  annot.  8.) 

Ver.  39.  And  it  shall  be  to  you  for  a  fringe.]  Or  rather, 
it  (that  is,  the  riband)  sliall  be  unto  you  upon  tlie  fringe;  or, 
to  the  fringe  ;  added  to  it,  to  make  it  the  more  noted ;  being 
of  a  distinct  colour  from  the  fringe,  which  was  of  the 
same  colour.    And  the  garment,  the  Jews  say,  in  the  sel- 
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yage  of  which  these  fringes  were,  was  their  upper  gar- 
ment, called  talith,  being  a  kind  of  cloak. 

That  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  When  they  looked  down,  this  fringe 
and  lace  which  they  saw  there  might  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  duty  they  owed  to  God;  who  commanded  this,  not  for 
itself,  but  to  remember  them  that  they  were  a  holy  people, 
bound  to  God  by  peculiar  laws,  which  they  should  be  as 
careful  to  observe  as  to  wear  these  fringes.  Hence  it  was 
that  they,  who  pretended  to  greater  sanctity  than  others,  en- 
larged these  fringes,  (as  our  Saviour  observes.  Matt,  xxiii. 
5.)  i.  e.  extended  them  to  a  greater  length,  so  that  they 
swept  the  ground,  which  made  them  more  observable,  as 
Braunius  notes  out  of  the  Gemara  of  Gittim.  lib.  i.  de 
Vest.  Sacerd.  Hebr.  cap.  3.  n.  16.  where  he  also  ob- 
serves, that  their  superstition  grew  so  much,  as  with  great 
subtilty  to  contrive,  that  these  fringes  might  be  so  wrought, 
as  to  denote  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  law  of  Moses ;  that  so  they  might  be  put  in 
mind  of  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  (See  Buxtorf 
also  in  the  place  beforenamed ;  and  Bishop  Montague,  in 
his  Apparatus,  cap.  7.  n.  32.) 

And  do  them.}  Which  was  the  end  of  remembering  them, 
as  that  was  of  their  wearing  them ;  though  the  Jews  proved 
so  foolish,  as  to  pride  themselves  in  the  bare  use  of  their 
ornaments  ;  i.  e.  in  their  being  a  select  people ;  which  ought 
to  have  made  them  more  careful  to  do  the  whole  will  of 
God. 

And  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart.]  Follow  not 
your  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  (as  Maimonides  ex- 
pounds it.  More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  39.)  or  rather,  your 
own  desires.  Or  the  word  seek  may  import,  inventing  other 
ways  of  serving  God,  according  to  their  own  fancies. 

And  your  own  eyes.]  Nor  follow  the  example  of  others; 
as  they  were  prone  to  do,  it  appears,  by  their  making  the 
golden  calf,  that  they  might  have  such  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  God,  as  other  nations  were  wont  to  have. 

After  which  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring.]  It  appears  by  this, 
that  the  foregoing  words  have  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  (which  he  speaks  of  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter),  from  which,  when  they  departed,  they  are  said  to 
go  a  whoring  from  God,  unto  whom  they  were  espoused. 

Ver.  40.  That  ye  may  remember  and  do  all  my  com- 
mandments.] He  would  not  have  them  think  there  was  any 
sanctity  to  be  placed  merely  in  wearing  these  fringes ;  but 
they  were  to  be  considered  only  as  instruments,  to  call 
their  duty  to  remembrsmce,  and  excite  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  it.  And  so  the  Jews  themselves  sometimes 
call  them,  as  Buxtorf  observes  in  the  place  beforenamed, 
"  means  and  instruments  of  observing  the  precepts." 

And  be  holy  unto  your  God.]  By  observing  all  his  com- 
mandments ;  especially  keeping  themselves  from  idols. 

Ver.  41.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  Their  sovereign  and 
benefactor. 

Which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  He  re- 
members them  of  the  most  peculiar  obligation  they  had 
upon  them,  to  observe  this  law  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
precepts. 

To  be  your  God.]  They  were  redeemed  by  him  on  pur- 
pose, when  none  else  could  deliver  them,  that  they  might 
acknowledge  no  other  God,  but  only  him,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  liberty,  to  serve  him. 


I  am  the  Lord  your  God.]  This  seems  to  be  repeated,  to 
encourage  them  to  hope  that  he  would  still  continue  good 
to  them,  notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  their  fathers; 
for  which  he  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  the  .wilder- 
ness; where  he  would  preserve  them  (their  children),  and 
at  last  bring  tliem  into  Canaan,  if  they  would  follow  his 
directions. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

▼  »  E  have  nothing  here  said  to  direct  us  to  the  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  this  new  rebellion  happened ;  but 
it  is  very  probable  (as  I  said,  chap.  xv.  1.)  that  it  was  in 
some  part  of  the  second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
before  they  removed  from  Kadesh-barnea. 

Ver.  1.  Now  Korah  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath, 
the  son  of  Levi.]  By  this  it  is  evident  that  Korah  was 
cousin-german  (as  we  speak)  to  Moses  and  Aaron ;  for  Izhar 
(Korah's  father)  was  the  second  son  of  Kohath,  as  Amram 
(the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron)  was  his  eldest  son,  (Exod; 
vi.  18.  1  Chron.  vi.  2.) 

And  Dathan  and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Eliab.]  This  Eliab 
was  the  son  of  Pallu,  the  second  son  of  Reuben,  as  ap- 
pears from  chap.  xxvi.  5.  8,  9. 

And  On  the  son  of  Peleth.'\  He  also  was  descended  from 
Reuben,  as  well  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  (as  the  next  words 
tell  us,  sons  of  Reuben),  but  of  what  family  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear. Nor  is  this  man  any  where  again  mentioned,  no,  not 
in  the  progress  of  this  conspiracy;  which  inclines  me  to 
think,  that  though  he  entered  into  it,  yet  he  afterward  with- 
drew himself,  or  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him. 

Took  men.]  The  word  men  is  not  in  the  Hebrew;  but 
simply  Korah  took.  Which  word  took  being  the  first  word 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  whole  verse  may  be  thus  translated, 
Korah  the  son  of  Izhar,  &c.  took  both  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On  the  son  of  Peleth,  &c.  That  is, 
he  drew  these  into  a  conspiracy  with  him.  Or,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  party,  as  the  Chaldee  understands  it,  he  divided 
himself;  with  an  intention,  that  is,  to  make  a  sedition.  But 
the  sense  is  the  same,  if  we  follow  our  translation,  he  took 
men;  that  is,  complices  or  associates  with  him  in  his  re- 
bellion :  by  which  we  may  understand  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  And  they  rose  up.]  Made  an  insurrection :  in 
which  Korah  seems  to  have  been  the  ringleader,  having 
drawn  the  rest  into  it ;  which  he  might  the  more  easily  do, 
because  the  Kohathites  and  Reubenites  lay  encamped  on 
the  very  same  side  of  the  tabernacle,  (Numb.  ii.  10.  com*- 
pared  with  chap.  iii.  29.)  by  which  means  they  had  oppor- 
tunity often  to  conspire  together.  Whence  R.  Solomon 
makes  this  reflection.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  to  his 
neighbour!  The  cause  of  the  insurrection  is  generally 
thought,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  to  have  been,  that 
Korah  could  not  brook  the  preferment  of  Aaron  and  his 
family,  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  who  were 
made  only  their  ministers,  (chap.  iii.  6.  9.  viii.  19.)  For  he 
thought  this  was  too  great  a  difference  between  the  children 
of  two  brothers,  who  were  of  equal  deserts.  Nay,  Aben 
Ezra  thinks,  that  he  wholly  disliked  the  late  exchange  of 
the  first-born  for  the  Levites.    And  besides,  it  may  be 
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thought  that  he  stomached  the  late  preferment  of  Elizaphan 
the  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Kohath,  to 
be  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites,  (chap.  iii.  30.) 
which  he  thought  rather  belonged  to  himself,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  second  son  of  Kohath.  And  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  make  an  insurrection  alone,  he  persuaded  Dathan 
and  Abiram  (of  the  tribe  of  Reuben),  and  those  in  whom 
they  had  an  interest,  to  join  with  him,  upon  another  pre- 
tence ;  that  they  were  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of 
Israel,  to  whom  the  chief  authority  in  the  nation  belonged, 
which  Moses  had  taken  upon  himself;  and  likewise  pre- 
ferred the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  principal  place  in  their  en- 
campment, (chap.  ii.  3.)  and  also  the  seventy  elders  to  be 
his  assistants,  without  their  advice,  and  leaving  them  out 
of  the  number. 

Such  as  these  may  be  thought  to  be  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  proceeded :  Korah  seeking  the  priesthood,  and 
the  sons  of  Reuben  the  civil  dignity.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  was  wholly  upon  the  account 
of  the  priesthood  (as  I  shall  shew  upon  the  next  verse), 
and  that  they  struck  at  Moses  only  as  advancing  his  bro- 
ther and  his  family,  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  (as  they 
pretended)  by  God's  direction.  For,  as  Dathan  and  Abiram 
did  not  appear  openly,  when  they  had  formed  this  faction 
(for  we  find  them  in  their  tents,  ver.  12.  and  refusing  to 
come  to  Moses  when  he  sent  for  them),  so,  in  the  next  verse, 
they  seem  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  priesthood :  and  so 
Moses  understood  their  meaning,  ver.  5.  10.  15. 

Before  Moses.]  In  an  open  defiance  of  his  authority ; 
who,  they  pretended,  had  no  power  to  make  such  altera- 
tions as  he  had  done. 

With  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel]  It  is  not  said  out 
of  what  tribe;  but  it  is  likely  out  of  iseveral:  if  not  some 
out  of  every  tribe,  in  whom  they  had  any  interest. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  &c.]  The 
LXX.  divide  their  character  into  three  parts.  First,  that 
they  were  princes  of  the  assembly,  apxnyovc  owvaytoyijc, 
rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  &c.  And  se- 
condly, 

famous  in  the  congregation.]  Which  they  translate  arw- 
kXhtouc  /3ovX»ic,  who  used  to  be  called  to  public  consultations, 
when  they  were  to  deliberate  about  weighty  affairs.  And 
so  seversd,  both  ancient  and  modem,  translations,  as  Mr. 
Selden  hath  shewn  ,ib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  4.  n.  10.  where 
he  saith,  they  were  called  "  maxime  puto,  si  non  solum, 
deliberandi  causa,"  chiefly,  if  not  only,  to  have  their  advice. 
And  then  lastly, 

Men  ofrenotvn.]  Such  who  had  got  a  great  name  (that  is, 
fame  and  credit)  among  the  people,  upon  these,  or  other 
accounts.  This  made  the  insurrection  the  more  dangerous, 
that  such  great  persons  were  engaged  and  appeared  in  it. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  gathered  themselves  together.]  The  fore- 
named  company  came  in  a  body. 

Against  Moses.]  As  an  arbitrary  disposer  of  all  prefer- 
ment. 

And  against  Aaron.]  Who  was  promoted  by  Moses  to 
the  ofiice  of  high-priest ;  which  he  himself  had  discharged 
before  Aaron's  consecration;  which,  perhaps,  they  made  a 
ground  of  their  quarrel. 

And  said  unto  tliem.  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  rab-lachem,  it  is  sufficient  for  you : 
that  is,  you  have  domineered  long  enough;  resign  your 


places  to  others:  for  all  of  us,  nay,  every  man  in  Israel,  is 
as  good  as  you. 

Seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them.] 
Here  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  quarrel.  Before  Moses's 
time  every  one  might  offer  sacrifice  in  his  own  family  (as  I 
have  often  observed),  which  custom  these  men  would  have 
had  still  continued ;  being  angry  that  this  high  ofiice  was 
confined  to  one  family  alone,  who  were  to  enjoy  all  the  be- 
nefits of  it;  which  were  exceeding  great.  For  the  priests 
had  a  large  share  in  most  offerings;  and  some  things  wholly 
to  themselves.  This  is  the  more  probable,  because  it  was 
so  very  hard  to  convince  the  people  that  God  had  settled 
this  dignity,  and  all  the  profits  belonging  to  it  in  Aaron's 
family.  For  though  God  did  a  new  thing  never  heard  of 
before,  to  demonstrate  these  people,  that  rose  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  to  be  seditious,  yet  it  was  necessary  still  to  do 
more.  For  after  the  earth  had  swallowed  up  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  and  fire  consumed  Korah  and  his  company,  and  a 
plague  destroyed  many  more  of  them,  the  Lord  did  another 
miracle,  (chap.  xvii.  8.)  in  making  Aaron's  rod  blossom 
and  bud,  and  bring  forth  almonds  in  one  night's  time ;  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  rods  remained  dry  sticks :  which  makes 
it  probable,  as  I  said  before,  there  were  some  in  all  the 
tribes  who  were  engaged  in  this  sedition;  and  were  so 
deeply  infected  with  the  false  notions  of  Korah,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  them  all  this  satisfaction. 

And  the  Lord  is  among  them.]  The  people  need  no  other 
governor  but  him,  who  dwells  among  them  in  his  taber- 
nacle, where  they  can  present  their  sacrifices  to  him  them- 
selves without  your  assistance. 

Wherefore  then  lift  you  up  yourselves  above  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord?]  Since  God  owns  us  all  for  his  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  people,  why  do  you  take  upon  you  such 
high  places  and  dignity  above  us  all  ?  For  Moses  disposed 
and  ordered  all  things ;  and  Aaron,  by  his  order,  took  upon 
him  to  be  solely  God's  chief  minister  in  his  sanctuary. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon  his  face.J 
With  Aaron  also,  it  is  likely,  as  they  did  lately,  (chap, 
xiv.  5.)  And  for  the  same  end  (see  there),  to  deprecate 
God's  displeasure  (which  they  might  justly  think  would 
now  rise  higher  than  ever),  and  to  beg  his  direction  what 
to  do  in  such  a  dangerous  state  of  things. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  spake  unto  Korah,  and  unto  all  his  com- 
pany.] This  shews  that  Korah  was  the  head  of  this  faction, 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  at  the  first  (I  guess  from 
hence)  appear  with  him. 

Saying,]  Being  risen  up  from  prayer,  he  made  this  an- 
swer to  the  seditious  people,  by  order  from  God,  whg,  no 
doubt,  directed  him  to  this  way  of  suppressing  them. 

Even  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  shew,  &c.]  In  the  Hebrew 
the  words  are,  to-morrow  (or,  in  the  morning)  and  the  Lord 
will  shew,  &c.  That  is,  stay  but  till  to-morrow,  and  it  shall 
appear,  without  any  further  delay,  whether  you  or  we  be 
in  the  right.  He  would  keep  them  in  suspense  no  longer, 
and  yet  gave  them  so  much  time  to  consider  better,  and 
repent.  Some  observe  that  the  morning  was  the  time  of 
executing  justice,  and  therefore  here  appointed. 

Will  the  Lord  shew.]  By  some  visible  token. 

Who  are  his.]  Or,  who  appertain  to  him;  viz.  as  his 
ministers. 

And  who  is  holy.]  Separated  and  solemnly  consecrated, 
by  his  appointment,  to  the  sacred  office  of  priesthood. 
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And  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto  him.]  Make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  are  the  persons  who  ought  to  bum  incense 
and  to  oflFer  sacrifice.  For  to  come  near,  is  to  perform 
these  offices,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Lev.  xix.  22.  but  espe- 
cially from  Lev.  x.  3.  And  the  very  word  cohen  denotes 
it ;  for  it  signifies  a  minister  next  to  the  king. 

And  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  will  he  cause  to  come  near 
unto  ftim.]  They  shall  discharge  the  office  of  priesthood, 
whom  God  himself  hath  chosen  to  it,  and  nobody  else. 

Ver.  6.  This  do.]  I  put  you  to  this  trial. 

Take  your  censei-s.]  Perform  the  office  of  priests,  unto 
which  you  pretend  a  right. 

Korah  and  all  his  company.]  All  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  whosoever  else  were  in  the  faction  of  Ko- 
rah; whom  he  orders,  no  doubt,  by  God's  direction,  to 
execute  the  office  to  which  they  aspired. 

Ver.  7.  Put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  in  them.]  As  the 
priests  were  wont  to  do. 

Before  the  Lord  to-morrow.]  At  the  altar  of  the  incense, 
a.s  some  conceive,  before  the  most  holy  place.  So  Meno- 
chius.  But  this  is  contrary  to  ver.  18.  where  we  read  they 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  with  their  censers,  fire, 
and  incense.  Nor  would  the  sanctuary  contain  such  a 
company;  or,  if  it  had  been  large  enough,  the  people  could 
not  have  seen  either  their  offering  or  their  punishment  from 
the  Lord  for  their  sin.  Therefore  these  words  before  the 
Lord  signify  with  their  faces  towards  the  sanctuary,  at  the 
gate  of  which  they  stood ;  for  what  was  done  there  is  said 
to  be  before  the  Lord,  (Exod.  xxix.  42.) 

And  it  shall  be,  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose, 
he  shall  be  holy.]  This  comprehends  both  the  man  and  all 
his  family:  so  the  meaning  is,  the  Lord  would  declare 
whether  Aaron  and  his  sons  should  execute  the  priesthood 
alone,  or  Korah  and  his  company  be  admitted  to  it. 

Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.]  It  is  the 
same  phrase  which  we  had  before,  ver.  3.  rab-lachem:  you 
are  high  enough  already :  let  the  station  wherein  you  are 
suffice  you,  and  aspire  not  after  greater  dignity.  The  fol- 
lowing words  justify  this  interpretation. 

Ver.  8.  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  I  pray  you, 
ye  sons  of  Levi.]  By  this  and  by  the  foregoing  verse  it  ap- 
pears, not  only  that  there  were  some  of  the  Levites  in  this 
sedition,  together  with  Korah  at  the  head  of  them,  but  that 
they  were  the  chief  incendiaries  (though  others,  as  1  said 
before,  were  drawn  in  to  join  with  them),  because  Moses 
addresses  himself  only  to  them. 

Ver.  9.  Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  unto  you.]  Do  you  take 
it  to  be  no  honour  to  you. 

That  the  God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.]  Made  choice  of  you,  above  all  other 
Israelites,  to  wait  upon  him  in  bis  family,  as  his  domestic 
servants,  (Numb.  iii.  12.  viii.  6. 14.) 

To  bring  you  near  to  himself.]  Though  not  so  near  as  the 
priests,  yet  nearer  than  all  other  men,  being  the  sole  at- 
tendants upon  the  priests,  (chap.  iii.  6.  viii.  10, 11.) 

To  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.]  See  chap, 
iii.  7,  8.  particularly  the  Kohathitcs  were  chosen  to  do  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  about  the  most  holy  things,  (chap, 
iv.  4. 19.) 

And  to  stand  before  the  congregation  to  minister  unto 
them?]  See  chap.  viii.  11.19. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  hath  brought  thee  near  to  him,  and  all 
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thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  Levi,  with  thee.]  Or,  though  he 
hath  brought  thee  (speaking  unto  Korah)  thus  near  to  him, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Levites  thy  brethren.  (See  chap.  viii. 
10.11.15.19.) 

And  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also?]  Will  it  not  content  you 
that  you  alone  are  chosen  to  minister  unto  the  priests, 
(chap.  iii.  6.)  but  you  must  be  advanced  to  minister  unto 
God  in  their  office  ? 

Ver.  11.  For  which  catise  both  thou  and  all  thy  company 
are  gathered  together  against  the  Lord.]  By  whose  order 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  appointed  to  serve  him  in  the 
office  of  priests;  as  was  declared  when  the  Levites  were 
taken  to  minister  unto  them,  (chap.  iii.  3.  iv.  15. 19,  20.) 
And  therefore,  to  rise  up  against  them,  was  to  rise  up 
against  the  Lord,  and  oppose  his  authority,  who  made 
them  his  priests. 

And  what  is  Aaron.]  Or,  and  Aaron,  what  hath  he  done? 
"Wherein  is  he  faulty? 

That  ye  murmur  against  him  ?]  For  taking  upon  him  the 
office  of  priesthood;  into  which  he  did  not  intrude  himself, 
but  was  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  to  do  him  that  ser- 
vice ;  who  would  have  been  angry  with  him  if  he  had  re- 
fused it. 

Ver.  12.  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathafi  andAbiram  the 
sons  of  Eliab.]  To  summon  them  to  the  place  where  Moses 
now  was ;  which  the  Jews  say  was  the  court  of  judgment. 
This  shews,  that  either  these  men  (as  I  said,  ver.  2.)  did  not 
openly  appear  with  Korah  and  his  company  against  Moses: 
(ver.  3.)  or,  if  they  did,  they  retired  to  their  tents,  before 
he  rose  up  from  his  prayer,  to  give  them  an  answer. 

What  became  of  On  we  are  not  informed:  for  he  is  nei- 
ther mentioned  here,  nor  in  the  following  part  of  this  nar- 
rative, concerning  their  sedition ;  nor  any  where  else  in  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

miich  said.  We  will  not  come  up.]  They  bade  the  mes- 
senger, who  summoned  them  to  appear  before  Moses,  to 
tell  him  plainly  that  they  denied  his  authority.  For  that 
is  the  meaning  of  this  language.  He  hath  no  authority  to 
command  us,  who  are  none  of  his  subjects ;  and  therefore 
will  not  obey  him. 

Ver.  13.  Is  it  a  small  thing  with  thee  that  thou  hast 
brought  us  up  out  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to 
kill  us  in  the  wilderness  ?]  Though  they  would  not  come  to 
him,  yet  they  returned  him  this  message ;  Have  we  not  suf- 
fered enough  by  being  brought  out  of  a  rich  and  plentiful 
country,  abounding  with  all  good  things,  into  a  barren  wil- 
derness, where  we  are  ready  to  starve  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  insolent  and  ungrateful,  than  to  describe  Egypt  in 
the  very  same  language  wherein  God  himself  had  often 
spoken  of  the  land  of  promise ;  particularly  when  he  sent 
Moses  to  tell  them,  he  would  bring  them  out  of  the  affliction 
of  Egypt,  under  which  they  groaned,  (Exod.  iii.  IG,  17.) 

Except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us  ?] 
Unless  we  allow  thee  to  make  what  laws  thou  thinkest 
good,  and  impose  what  thou  pleasest  upon  us?  A  most 
rude  and  insolent  speech;  signifying,  that  they  had  not 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  but  only  exchanged  it ;  and 
instead  of  the  rich  and  wealthy  oppression  of  Pharaoh, 
were  come  under  the  poor  and  hungry  tyranny  of  Moses. 
For  so  the  next  verse  imports. 

Ver.  14.  Moreover,  thou  hast  not  brought  us  into  a  land 
that  floweth  vnth  milk  and  honey,  &c.]  Or,  certainly,  this 
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is  not  the  good  land  into  which  thou  didst  promise  to  con- 
duct us.  It  seems  to  be  a  sarcastical  speech ;  upbraiding 
him,  as  if  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  them,  and  fed  them  only 
with  good  words,  to  which  they  would  no  longer  trust. 

Or  given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and  vineyards.]  But  told 
us  it  shall  be  bestowed  forty  years  hence,  when  we  are  all 
dead.  This  still  shews  they  took  him  for  a  deluder  of  them 
with  deceitful  promises. 

Wilt  thou  put  out  tlie  eyes  oftliese  men?]  Some  of  them 
spake  this  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  who  were  now  with  Da- 
than  and  Abiram ;  and  the  meaning  is.  Dost  thou  think  to 
blind  us  so,  that  none  of  us  shall  discern  this  imposture  ? 
or,  shall  we  suffer  thee  to  lead  us  about  like  blind  men,  whi- 
ther thou  pleasest;  sometimes  towards  Canaan,  and  now 
back  again  towards  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt? 

We  will  not  cotne  up.]  A  peremptory  resolution,  not  to 
own  his  authority,  wliich  they  denied  at  the  first,  (ver.  12.) 

Ver.  15.  And  Moses  was  very  wroth.]  For  such  beha- 
viour and  language  was  so  provoking,  that  it  was  no  won- 
der it  incensed  the  meekest  man  upon  earth,  (chap.  xii.  3.) 
Yet  the  LXX.  translate  the  words,  as  if  he  only  took  it 
very  heavily,  i^apv^v/ir)at  <r^o8pa,  it  made  him  exceeding 
sad. 

And  said  unto  the  Lord,  Respect  not  their  offering.^  He 
calls  the  incense  which  they  were  about  to  offer  by  the 
name  oimincha,  which  commonly  signifies  a.  meat- offering  ; 
but  sometimes  any  inanimate  thing  that  was  consumed  in 
honour  of  God,  as  incense  was;  and  must  so  signify  in  this 
place,  for  tliey  offered  nothing  else.  And  when  Moses  de- 
sires it  may  not  be  accepted,  he  means  a  great  deal  more, 
that  God  would  give  some  sign  of  his  dislike  to  it.  Hence 
it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  Dathan  and  Abiram,  as  well  as 
Korah,  quarrelled  at  the  confining  the  priesthood  unto 
Aaron's  family;  for  Moses  calls  this  their  offering:  by  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  this  controversy  was  to 
be  decided. 

I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them.]  This  seems  to  be  an 
appeal  to  God  against  their  unjust  charge,  that  he  acted  ar- 
bitrarily, and  did  with  them  what  he  listed,  (ver.  13.)  From 
which  he  was  so  far,  that  he  declares  before  God  he  had 
not  taken,  i.  e.  received  by  way  of  gift  or  reward  (so  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  understand  it),  the  smallest  thing 
(for  such  a  single  ass  was),  much  less  extorted  any  thing 
from  them. 

Nor  have  I  hurt  any  one  of  them.]  None  can  saythat  I 
have  done  any  kind  of  evil  to  them;  but  contrarily,  all  good 
offices.  For,  that  he  did  not  seek  himself,  appeared  in  this, 
that  he  had  not  advanced  his  own  family  to  the  priesthood, 
but  left  tlicm  in  the  number  of  the  other  Levites,  upon  the 
same  level  with  Korah  and  his  company. 

Ver.  16.  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Be  thou  and  all  thy 
company  before  the  Lord,  &c.]  He  repeats  what  he  had 
said  to  him  before,  (ver.  6,  7.)  only  adding,  that  he  would 
have  Aaron  also  there,  together  with  them.  So  it  follows. 
Thou,  and  they,  and  Aaron  to-morrow. 

Before  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
see  ver.  7.  where,  by  an  extraordinary  commission  from 
the  Divine  Majesty,  this  trial  was  to  be  made.  And  there- 
fore Aaron  himself  did  not  now  go  into  the  sanctuary  to 
offer  incense  (which  was  the  proper  and  only  place  allowed 
by  the  law),  but  stood  with  them  without:  as  in  another 
great  necessity  he  offered  incense  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 


gregation, (ver.  4(3, 47.)  Both  which  were  done  by  a  dis- 
pensation from  him  that  made  the  law. 

Ver.  17.  Take  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  incense  in 
them,  and  bring  ye  before  the  Lord  every  man  his  censer.] 
Let  every  man  of  them  stand  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  to  do  the  office  of  priests ;  to  which  they 
pretended  as  good  a  right  as  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  censers.]  This  shews  tliat  the  in- 
cense being  offered  by  so  great  a  number,  (as  it  appears  it 
was,  ver.  35.)  they  did  not  offer  it  in  the  sanctuary ;  which 
would  not  contain  so  many  persons. 

Thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  youhis censer.]  This  seems 
to  signify,  as  if  Korah  was  commanded  to  stand  by  Aaron, 
since  he  pretended  to  be  his  equal ;  which  made  the  hand 
of  God  the  more  remarkable  upon  him,  when  he  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  no  harm  came  to  Aaron,  who 
stood  by  him :  but  it  may  be  doubted,  what  way  Korah 
perished. 

Ver.  18.  And  they  took  every  man  his  censer.]  That  is, 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  did  as  they  were  com- 
manded ;  but  Korah  went  first  to  muster  up  as  many  as  he 
could  get  together  against  Moses,  (ver.  19.)  and  then  seems 
to  have  gone  to  his  tent,  (ver.  24.)  Herein  these  men  sub- 
mitted to  the  way  of  decision  which  Moses  propounded, 
though  they  had  so  boldly  denied  his  authority.  For  they 
could  not  but  think,  that  God,  whom  they  owned  to  be 
among  them,  (ver.  3.)  would  approve  of  them,  if  they  were 
in  the  right,  and  make  good  their  allegation,  that  all  the  con- 
gregation were  holy,  by  accepting  their  incense,  as  much 
as  Aaron's:  to  whom  they  did  not  deny  an  equality  with 
themselves ;  but  only  a  superiority. 

And  put  fire  in  them.]  From  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
which  stood  in  the  court,  at  the  door  of  which  they  were 
placed,  (Lev.  i.  5.)  for  Aaron  durst  not  take  it  from  any 
other  place;  his  sons  having  lost  their  lives  for  offering 
with  strange  fire  :  the  remembrance  of  which,  it  is  likely, 
deterred  these  men  from  doing  otherwise ;  who  did  not  as 
yet  put  in  the  fire,  but  only  took  their  censers,  and  put  in- 
cense in  them  (which  is  all  that  is  ordered  in  the  preceding 
verse),  and  put  fire  in  afterward. 

And  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion with  Moses  and  Aaron.]  As  if  they  were  nothing  infe- 
rior to  them. 

Ver.  19.  And  Korah  gathered  all  the  congregation  against 
them.]  The  LXX.  translate  it,  Korah  gathered  all  his  con- 
gregation, i.  e.  all  the  men  of  his  faction.  But  the  Hebrew 
words  import  that  he  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
at  least  all  the  great  men ;  who  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  name  of  all  the  congregation,  (chap.  xiv.  1.)  whom  he 
got  together,  that  they  might  be  witnesses,  at  least,  of  the 
issue  of  this  trial ;  though  their  coming  together  with  Korah 
and  his  company,  rather  than  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  is 
too  plain  an  indication  that  they  were  inclined,  if  not  to 
throw  off,  yet  to  doubt  of  their  authority. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.] 
Where  they  themselves  stood,  (ver.  18.)  And  so  did  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  but  the  Israelites  that  Korah  had  gathered  to- 
gether stood  on  his  side,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
words,  and  from  ver.  24. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord.]  The  Schechinah,  or  Divine 
Majesty,  came  forth  out  of  the  most  holy  place,  where  it 
usually  resided. 
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Appeared  unto  all  the  congregation.']  Openly  shewed  it- 
self in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  ;  and,  it  is  likely,  in  such 
an  amazing  manner,  as  it  had  done  before,  (chap.  xiv.  10.) 
But  where  it  appeared,  we  are  not  told :  I  suppose  in  the 
cloud,  which  was  just  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  (chap. 
ix.  15.)  not  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  for  there  Korah 
and  his  company  stood.  (See  Exod.  xvi.  10.)  And  the  end 
of  the  Lord's  appearing  was  to  give  sentence  in  this  case ; 
and  to  declare,  by  a  visible  token,  whom  he  accepted  as 
his  priests.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  the  first 
time  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  offered  sacrifice,  (Lev.  ix. 
6.23.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  say- 
ing.] A  little  before  they  put  fire  in  their  censers. 

Ver.  21.  Separate  yourselves  from  this  congregation.]  viz. 
From  Korah  and  his  company,  and  the  people  they 
brought  along  with  them;  who  seemed  to  favour  them, 
(ver.  19.) 

That  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment.]  As  he  did  Ko- 
rah and  his  companions. 

Ver.  22.  And  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  said.]  To  pray 
to  God,  as  they  had  done  before,  (ver.  4.) 

O  God.]  The  most  mighty. 

The  God  oftlie  spirits  of  all  flesh.]  Who  hast  created  the 
souls  of  all  mankind,  (so  flesh  often  signifies  all  men,  Gen. 
vi.  13.)  and  therefore  searchest  into  their  most  secret 
thoughts  and  inclinations.  So  these  words  signify,  chap, 
xxvii.  16. 

Shall  one  man  sin.]  Korah,  who  was  the  chief  incendiary 
and  contriver  in  this  sedition. 

And  wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  ?]  Many 
of  which  he  thought  might,  through  weaknes.s,  be  seduced 
into  this  faction,  having  no  malice  at  all  in  their  hearts : 
which  God  knew  perfectly ;  and  therefore  he  begs  of  him 
that  he  would  make  a  distinction  between  such  as  these, 
and  the  men  that  misled  them. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  He 
bade  him  rise  up,  having  granted  his  petition. 

Ver.  24.  Speak  unto  the  congregation.]  Whom  Korah 
had  gathered  together,  and  brought  along  with  him  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  (ver.  19.) 

Get  ye  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.]  Which,  it  seems,  was  not  far  off;  or  where- 
soever it  was,  there  a  great  number  of  people  was  gathered 
together  to  see  what  would  be  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
test. The  word  tabernacle  is  in  the  singular  number;  but 
includes  all  the  tents  belonging  to  these  men,  as  appears 
from  ver.  26.  Or,  perhaps,  they  had  set  up  one  great  ta- 
bernacle, (for  the  word  here  is  mischcan,  which  may  be 
thought  to  signify  more  than  ohel,  a  tent,  ver.  26.)  unto 
which  abundance  of  people  resorted,  as  the  place  that  Ko- 
rah and  the  rest  had  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous 
(as  we  now  speak)  of  all  their  party.  For  here  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  it  is  evident,  (ver.  27.)  were  with  him  ;  but  there 
is  no  mention  at  all  of  On ;  which  makes  it  probable  he 
had  forsaken  them,  as  Moses  wished  all  the  people  to  do  ; 
on  which  condition  God  promised  to  pardon  them. 

Ver.  25.  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  went  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram.]  To  try,  I  suppose,  if  he  could  reduce  them  to 
their  obedience,  and  prevent  their  ruin.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  hopes  of  Korab,  but  looked  upon  him  as  incorri- 
gible. 


And  the  elders  of  Israel  followed  him.]  Either  the  seventy 
elders,  who  were  lately  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  (chap.  xi.  16.) 
or  the  whole  body  of  those  who  were  called  by  that  name, 
and  were  men  of  authority,  attended  upon  him,,  to  make 
this  action  more  solemn,  and  to  let  Dathan  and  Abiram  see 
how  much  Moses  was  reverenced  by  better  men  than  them- 
selves, who  refused  to  come  to  him,  (ver.  12. 14.) 

Ver.  26.  And  spake  unto  the  congregation,  saying.]  It 
seems  Dathan  and  Abiram  refused  to  hear  him,  as  they  did 
to  come  to  him:  for  here  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  he 
spake  to  them ;  but  only  to  the  congregation,  who  were  ga- 
thered about  their  tents. 

Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men.] 
I  suppose  now  they  were  gone  to  their  own  tents,  where 
their  families  were  ;  from  which  he  beseeches  the  people  to 
remove  with  all  speed.  And  he  doth  not  mean  merely  that 
they  should  remove  their  persons  from  them,  but  their 
tents,  and  their  goods,  and  cattle. 

And  touch  nothing  of  theirs.]  Because  all  belonging  unto 
them  was  under  an  anathema  which  God  had  passed  upon 
them ;  that  is,  was  devoted  to  destruction,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  touched,  (Deut.  xiii.  17.) 

Lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.]  Destroyed  with 
them ;  who  had  sinned  so  grievously,  as  to  fall  under  the 
curse  beforementioned. 

Ver.  27.  So  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.]  Where  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple were  gathered  together,  as  I  observed,  ver.  24.  For 
here  is  the  same  word  mischcan  again,  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, denoting  some  spacious  habitation,  where  perhaps  they 
held  their  consultations,  and  unto  which  there  was  the  great- 
est resort. 

On  every  side.]  From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
people  had  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  camp  to  these 
rebels;  either  to  join  with  them,  or  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
how  things  would  go. 

And  Dathan  and  Abiram.]  With  Korah  also,  it  may  be 
thought,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
verse.  Yet  this  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  thence, 
for  it  is  not  said  he  was  now  there ;  but  that  it  was  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram;  where  they  used, 
I  suppose,  to  meet. 

Came  out.]  From  the  tabernacle  beforementioned. 

And  stood  in  the  door  of  their  teiits.]  Of  their  own  tents, 
where  they  commonly  dwelt. 

And  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  children.]  With 
their  whole  families.  This  was  the  highest  degree  of  au- 
dacious and  hardened  infidelity;  whereby  they  declared 
that  they  feared  not  what  Moses  (who  had  given  the  greatest 
proof  he  was  a  man  of  God)  could  do  unto  them. 

Ver.  28.  And  Moses  said.]  Unto  all  the  people  of  Israel; 
or  to  the  elders,  and  as  many  as  could  hear  him. 

Hereby  you  shall  know.]  I  will  now  give  you  an  evident 
demonstration. 

That  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all  these  works.]  That 
I  have  been  commissioned  by  God  to  do  all  the  things  with 
which  those  men  find  fault;  particularly  to  take  upon  me 
the  government  of  them,  and  to  put  Aaron  and  his  family 
into  the  priesthood,  and  make  the  Levites  only  their  mi- 
nisters, &c.  (See  ver.  2,  3.  13, 14.) 

For  I  have  not  done  them  of  my  own  mind.]  In  the  He- 
brew the  words  are,  and  that  not  out  of  my  heart.    It  wsls 
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none  of  my  own  device  or  contrivance :  I  did  it  not  out  of 
an  ambitious  desire  to  be  great  myself,  nor  out  of  private 
aflfection  to  my  brother. 

Ver.  29.  If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men.] 
In  the  Hei)rew  it  is,  as  die  all  mankind:  that  is,  a  natural 
death,  as  we  now  speak. 

Or  if  they  be  visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men.]  i.  e. 
Such  judgments  of  God  come  upon  them,  as  are  usual  and 
common  in  the  world;  viz.  a  pestilence,  the  sword,  or 
famine. 

The  Lord  hath  not  sent  me.]  Then  look  upon  me  as  an 
impostor. 

Ver.  30.  But  if  tlie  Lord  make  a  new  thing.]  In  the  He- 
brew the  words  are,  if  the  Lord  create  a  creature;  i.  e.  do 
something  that  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  in  the  world 
before.  The  Jews,  in  several  of  their  books  (particularly 
in  Pirke  Avoth),  say,  there  are  ten  things  which  God  created 
after  the  world  was  perfected:  and  they  mention  the  mouth 
of  the  earth  for  one  of  them ;  that  is,  the  gaping  of  the 
ground,  to  swallow  up  these  wicked  people  :  which  is  said 
to  be  created,  as  A.ben  Ezra  well  observes,  because  by  this 
miracle  God  altered  the  course  of  nature,  and  did  a  thing 
extraordinary. 

And  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up  with 
all  that  appertain  unto  them.]  i.  e.  On  a  sudden ;  when  there 
is  no  earthquake,  but  all  is  calm  and  still ;  and  it  swallow 
up  none  but  them  alone. 

And  they  go  down  quick  into  the  pit.]  Be  buried  alive, 
when  they  are  in  perfect  health.  By  this  place  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  the  Hebrew  word  sheol  doth  often  signify  the 
grave  ;  which  Bellarmine  and  others  most  earnestly  contend 
never  signifies  so,  but  hell;  which,  from  hence,  he  asserts  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (lib.  iv.  de  Christo,  cap.  10.) 
not  observing,  that  if  it  signify  hell  in  this  verse,  and  ver. 
83.  then  the  houses  of  these  men,  and  their  household-stuff, 
and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  thither,  which 
is  very  absurd.  It  is  hard  also  to  think  that  all  their  little 
children  went  down  into  hell  for  their  fathers'  sin,  though 
they  did  into  the  grave. 

Then  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  provoked 
the  Lord.]  You  shall  be  suflSciently  convinced  that  they 
have  unjustly  accused  me,  and  brought  this  destruction 
upon  themselves. 

Ver.  31.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking  all  these  words,  that  the  ground  clave  asunder 
that  was  under  them.]  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking, 
but  immediately  what  he  said  was  verified,  which  made  it 
the  more  remarkable. 

Ver.  32.  And  tlie  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
them  up.]  viz.  Dathan  and  Abiram  beforementioned,  (ver. 
27.)  who  stood  in  the  door  of  their  tents  outfacing  Moses. 

Arid  their  houses.]  i.  e.  All  their  family;  or,  as  Moses 
himself  hath  explained  it,  (Deut.  xi.  6.)  Their  households, 
and  their  tents,  and  all  tlie  substance  tliat  was  in  their  pos- 
session. 

And  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah.]  "We  are 
not  told  what  became  of  Korah  himself:  for  it  is  not  said 
he  was  swallowed  up,  but  all  that  appertained  to  him; 
t.  e.  all  that  were  at  that  time  in  his  tent:  his  whole  family, 
except  his  sons,  who  escaped,  (chap.  xxvi.  11.)  taking 
warning,  I  suppose,  from  what  Moses  said:  (ver.  2G.)  which 
hath  made  some  think  that  Korah  was  at  the  head  of  bis 


two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  were  the  great  abetters  of 
his  faction :  who,  if  he  had  forsaken  them  at  this  trial  that 
was  made  who  were  in  the  right,  we  may  well  think  would 
have  withdrawn  themselves  also,  and  not  have  stood  to  it 
without  their  chieftain,  as  we  find  they  did,  (ver.  35.)  Yet 
he  is  not  mentioned  there  as  perishing  with  them  by  fire 
from  the  Lord :  and  Moses  seems  to  say,  (chap.  xxvi.  10.) 
that  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up  together  with 
Korah;  who  had  as  much  reason,  or  more  perhaps,  to 
think  it  necessary  to  be  with  that  other  company  which  he 
had  gathered  against  Moses,  (ver.  19.)  and  to  encourage 
them  to  persist  in  their  resolution,  than  to  be  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  were  men  of  such  authority, 
(ver.  2.)  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  needed  none  to 
support  them.  It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  word  apper- 
taineth  is  not  here  in  the  Hebrew  (which  makes  these  words 
sound  as  if  the  meaning  were  only  those  that  were  of  Korah's 
family),  but  simply  all  the  men  that  were  to  Korah ;  i.  e.  were 
gathered  to  him,  and  were  at  that  time  with  him :  which 
seems  to  be  an  indication  that  they  and  he  were  swallowed 
up  together.  How  many  there  were  that  stayed  with  him 
there  is  not  certain ;  but  the  generality  left  him,  ver.  27. 
where  it  is  expressly  said,  "  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,"  as  Moses  had  commanded, 
(ver.  24.)  Which  may  be  taken  for  a  further  indication, 
that  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  tabernacle  where  he  was, 
or  in  his  own  tent  after  he  came  out  of  that  tabernacle. 
But  those  places,  I  observed  before,  may  be  otherwise 
understood :  that  place  also,  which  is  the  main  foundation 
of  this  opinion,  (chap.  xxvi.  10.)  may  likewise  receive 
another  interpretation,  as  I  shall  shew  when  I  come  thither. 
And  they  that  are  of  the  other  opinion,  think  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  family,  and  all  his  household-stuff,  might  be  swal- 
lowed up,  though  he  himself  was  not  with  them,  but  was 
burnt  by  fire  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered 
incense ;  for  Moses  bade  him  take  his  censer  as  well  as 
them,  (ver.  17.)  Which,  since  they  did,  and  put  fire  and 
incense  therein,  why  should  it  be  thought  he  did  not  do  the 
same?  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  he  did,  other- 
wise he  would  have  seemed  to  distrust  his  cause :  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  obscure  which  way  he  perished, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  to  contend  about  it. 

And  all  their  goods.]  AH  their  household-stuflf  and  cattle, 
and  whatsoever  was  in  or  about  their  tents. 

Ver.  33.  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them.]  See 
Deut.  xi.  6. 

Went  down  alive  into  the  pit.2  As  Moses  had  foretold, 
(ver.  30.) 

And  the  earth  closed  upon  them.]  This  made  it  the  more 
wonderful,  that  the  earth,  having  swallowed  them  all  up, 
had  no  cleft  remaining  in  it,  but  closed  up  again  and  was 
as  firm  as  before. 

^  And  they  perished  from  among  the  congregation.]  Were 
never  more  seen. 

Ver.  34.  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about  them  fled 
at  the  cry  of  them.]  Though  they  were  at  a  distance  from 
their  tents,  (whence  they  had  removed  on  all  sides,  ver.  27.) 
yet  they  heard  them  shriek  so  loudly,  as  they  sunk  down 
into  the  ground,  that  it  put  them  into  a  great  fright,  and 
made  them  fly  still  further  off. 

For  they  said.  Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  aho.]  Some  of 
them  were  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  had  favoured 
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this  wicked  faction ;  and  all  of  them  knew  how  highly  they 
had  lately  offended  God,  by  their  unbelief  and  murmuring, 
(chap,  xiv.)  which  might  make  them  justly  fear  the  same 
fate  with  their  brethren. 

Ver.  3-5.  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord.]  From 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  appeared  unto  all  the  congre- 
gation, (ver.  19.)  as  ready  to  decide  the  controversy:  this 
fell  out  either  at  the  same  time  the  earth  swallowed  up 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  or  immediately  after  it. 

And  consumed  tke  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered 
incense.]  Which  was  a  plain  declaration  that  they  usurped 
the  office  of  priests ;  and,  therefore,  were  thus  punished  by 
God  himself  for  their  presumption.  It  is  not  certain,  whe- 
ther they  were  devoured  by  the  fire,  or  only  struck  dead, 
as  men  are  sometimes  on  a  sudden  by  lightning ;  and  per- 
haps scorched,  as  they  likewise  sometimes  are.  The  latter 
seems  most  probable  from  what  follows,  (ver.  37.)  and  from 
the  like  punishment  by  fire  from  the  Lord,  which  is  said  to 
devour  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  yet  their  bodies  remained 
entire,  (Levit.  x.  2.  4.)  This  was  the  more  astonishing, 
because  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  with  them  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  (ver.  18.)  had  no  hurt. 

"Ver.  36.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  those  men. 

Ver.  37.  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.] 
Who  it  is  likely  stood  by  them,  as  next  successor  to  Aaron, 
in  the  office  which  was  disputed;  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
employed  in  what  follows  rather  than  Aaron,  that  his  suc- 
cession might  be  confirmed.  Though  others  will  have  it, 
that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  Aaron  to  perform  such  a. 
mean  office :  and  besides,  he  might  have  been  in  danger 
to  be  polluted  by  the  dead  bodies  of  tlie  men  that  were 
burnt. 

That  he  take  the  censers  out  of  the  burning.]  Out  of  the 
place  where  the  men  were  burnt,  as  some  understand  it :  or 
(which  differs  not  much)  from  among  the  dead  bodies,  which 
were  burnt:  burning  being  put  for  bodies  bumf,  as  captivity, 
,  (chap.  xxi.  1.)  for  those  that  were  carried  captive,  or  rmide 
prisoners,  as  we  there  translate  it.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
either  of  these  additions ;  burning  signifying  the  fire  which 
burnt  in  them,  which  he  orders  Eleazar  to  throw  out,  that 
the  censers  might  be  brought  away. 

And  scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder.]  The  men  were  burnt  as 
soon  as  ever  they  put  fire  to  the  incense  in  their  censers, 
(ver.  18.)  which,  flaming  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  where 
they  stood  (near  the  altar  from  whence  they  took  the  fire), 
God  commanded  to  be  thrown  away  without  the  camp;  into 
that  place,  I  suppose,  where  they  were  wont  to  throw  the 
ashes;  (Lev.  vi.  11.)  or  rather,  into  some  unclean  place, 
where  they  threw  the  dust  scraped  from  the  walls  of  le- 
prous houses,  (Lev.  xiv.  41.)  For  it  was  to  shew  that  God 
abhorred  their  offering. 

For  they  are  hallowed.]  Or  had  fire  from  the  altar  put 
into  them;  which  some  think  sanctified  them.  But  the 
plain  reason  is  given  in  the  next  verse,  because  they  offered 
them  before  the  Lord:  i.  e.  they  had  been  employed  to  a  holy 
use,  and  that  by  God's  command,  (ver.  G.  17.)  and  there- 
fore God  would  not  have  them  hereafter  serve  for  any 
other. 

Ver.  38.  The  censers  of  these  sinners  against  their  own 
touts.]  Who  have  brought  destruction  upon  themselves,  by 
their  presumption. 


Let  them  make  of  them.]  Either  Aaron  or  Eleazat  was 
to  cause  thijm  to  be  beaten  into  such  plates  as  here  follow. 
Broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar.]  Of  burnt-offer-- 
ing,  which  was  covered  with  brass;  (Exod.  xxvii.l2.)  but 
these  plates  were  to  be  laid  upon  that  covering  which  it 
had  already,  for  the  end  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  verse.  And  hereby  also  the  proper  covering  of  the  al- 
tar lasted  the  longer. 

For  they  offered  them  before  the  Lord.]  Presented  them 
before  the  Lord,  when  they  offered  incense  in  them, 
(ver.  3-5.) 

Therefore  they  are  hallowed.']  Or  holy ;  that  is,  I  will 
have  them  separated,  for  this  reason,  to  my  use  alone,  and 
no  other.  It  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  taken  special  notice 
of,  that  the  impiety  of  the  men  that  offered  incense,  did 
not  discharge  their  censers  of  the  discriminative  respect 
(as  our  famous  Mr.  Mede  speaks)  due  unto  things  sacred ; 
as  these  in  some  sort  were,  by  being  presented  to  the 
Lord,  which  made  it  unlawful  to  employ  them  to  common 
uses.  For  as  the  Lord  himself  is  that  singular,  incommu- 
nicable, and  absolutely  Holy  One,  and  his  service  eind 
worship  therefore  incommunicable  to  any  other,  so  should 
that  also  which  is  consecrated  to  his  service,  be  in  some 
proportion  incommunicably  used,  and  not  promiscuously 
and  commonly,  as  other  things  are.  (See  Book  i.  Dis- 
course 2.  p.  18.) 

And  they  shall  be  a  sign  unto  the  children  of  Israel.] 
That  God  accepts  no  sacrifice  which  is  not  presented  by 
the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  This  the  Levites  were 
to  remember,  who  attended  upon  the  priest,  when  they 
saw  these  plates  laid  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
every  day. 

Ver.  39.  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brazen  censers, 
&c.]  By  this  it  appears  these  censers  were  made  of  the 
same  metal  (though  it  was  not  said  before)  that  Aaron's 
censer  was  of,  and  wherewith  the  altar  was  overlaid.  He 
took  them  up  out  of  the  burning,  no  doubt,  immediately 
upon  the  foregoing  commands  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mutiny 
was  quite  quelled,  they  were  employed  as  Moses  had  di- 
rected. 

Ver.  40.  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel.] 
^This  explains  what  is  meant  by  a  sign,  (ver.  38.)  viz.  to 
put  them  in  mind  ;  or  rather,  to  keep  in  their  memory. 

Tliat  no  stranger.]  Though  he  were  an  Israelite,  nay  a 
Levite,  if  he  were  not  (as  it  here  follows)  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,  he  was  reputed  a  stranger  to  this  office. 

Come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord.]  Presume  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  sanctuary. 

That  he  be  not  as  Korah,  and  his  company.]  Destroyed 
in  a  dreadful  manner.  By  this  it  appears  that  Korah 
perished  as  well  as  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and  it 
is  likely,  as  they  did,  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 

As  the  Lord  said  unto  him.]  i.  e.  To  Eleazar. 

By  thehand  of  Moses.]  See  ver.  36,  37. 

Ver.  41.  But  on  the  morrow.]  An  astonishing  instance 
of  the  incurable  hardness  and  insensibility  of  some  men's 
hearts;  which  were  not  in  the  least  altered  by  God's  terrible 
judgments  and  singular  mercies;  but  instantly  forgot  both. 

All  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Not  merely 
the  rulers  of  the  people  (as  this  phrase  sometimes  signifies), 
but  all  the  people  in  general,  (ver.  47.)  who  were  incited, 
it  is  probable,  by  that  lewd  route  which  Korah  had  g^- 
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thered  together  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  (ver.  19.)  some 
of  which  were  swallowed  up,  but  most  of  them  remained 
still  alive  to  do  more  mischief. 

Murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.]  In  such  a 
matiuous  and  threatening  manner,  as  demonstrated  the 
contagious  nature  of  a  seditious  humour,  beyond  all  ex- 
ample :  for,  from  a  discontented  party,  who  grumbled  that 
they  were  not  preferred  suitably  to  the  opinion  they  had  of 
themselves,  it  spread  itself  into  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  infected  them  as  to  kindle  a  new  flame,  as  soon 
as  tlie  former  had  been  extinguished,  by  such  a  terrible 
vengeance,  as  one  would  have  expected  should  not  have 
left  the  smallest  spark  of  this  mutinous  humour  in  them. 

Saying,  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord.]  So  they 
impudently  call  those  men,  whom  God  himself  had  de- 
clared, by  a  visible  token,  to  be  presumptuous  sinners 
against  their  own  souls.  Some  imagine  they  quarrelled 
with  Moses  and  Aaron,  because  they  had  not  prevailed 
with  God  to  pardon  them ;  which  they  could  as  well  have 
done  as  procured  this  judgment  upon  them.  But  the  dis- 
pleasure which  God  here  expresses  against  this  new  mur- 
muring, shews  this  not  to  be  a  true  excuse  for  them. 

Ver.  42.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  congregation  was 
gatfiered  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.]  Their  mur- 
muring presently  proceeded  to  an  insurrection. 

That  they  looked  towards  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.] i.  e.  Moses  and  Aaron  implored  help  from  God,  which 
is  implied  in  their  looking  towards  his  dwelling-place. 

And,  behold,  the  cloud  covered  it.]  One  would  think  by 
this  that  it  had  for  some  time  withdrawn  itself  from  the 
tabernacle,  when  the  dead  bodies  of  Korah's  company  lay 
at  the  door  of  it. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.]  To  comfort  them 
in  this  distress ;  and  to  shew  he  was  ready  to  support  and 
vindicate  them. 

Ver.  43.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.]  Perhaps  for  safety  and  security ;  or, 
to  hear  what  directions  God  would  give  them. 

Ver.  44.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Out  of 
the  tabernacle;  before  which  he  stood,  waiting  for  the 
Lord's  orders. 

Ver.  45.  Get  ye  up  from  among  this  congregation.]  He 
speaks  to  Aaron  and  Eleazar,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  unto 
Moses. 

That  I  may  consume  tfiem  as  in  a  moment.]  As  he  was 
inclined  to  do  before,  (ver.  21.)  and  now  had  a  greater 
reason. 

And  they  fell  on  their  faces.]  To  beseech  God  not  to  pu- 
nish the  people  as  they  deserved,  (ver.  22.) 

Ver.  46.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron.]  By  God's  direc- 
tion. 

Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the  altar.] 
Near  to  which  they  now  were,  (ver.  43.) 

And  put  on  incense.]  Upon  the  fire;  but  not  till  he  came 
into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  (rer.  47.) 

And  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation.]  With  the  incense, 
which  regularly  was  to  be  offered  only  at  the  golden  altar 
within  the  sanctuary ;  but  now,  in  this  extraordinary  case, 
by  God's  special  order,  Aaron  is  sent  with  it  into  the  camp, 
that  they  might  all  be  witnesses  of  his  power  with  God,  and 
that,  by  his  authority,  he  was  settled  in  the  priesthood. 

And  make  an  atonement  for  them.]  Which  was  usually 


performed  by  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice :  but  there  was  not 
time  for  that ;  and  therefore  now  it  was  made  by  the  in- 
cense, wherewith  their  daily  sacrifices,  morning  and  even- 
ing, were  concluded ;  and  was  accompanied  by  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  while  the  priest,  as  he  ofi"ered  it,  made  inter- 
cession for  them,  (Psalm  cxli.  2.)  Thus,  as  St.  Jerome 
glosses,  "  Currens  ira  Dei,  saccrdotis  voce  prohibebatur;" 
the  Divine  anger,  coming  with  full  speed  upon  them,  was 
stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  priest :  which  was  a  notable 
type  of  the  power  of  our  great  high-priest  and  intercessor 
with  God,  the  Lord  Jesus. 

For  tliere  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord.]  Who  would 
not  wholly  grant  their  prayer  for  a  pardon,  (ver.  45.)  but 
iafiicted  some  punishment  upon  them. 

Tlie  plague  is  begun.]  A  pestilence,  in  all  probability, 
of  which  several  immediately  died. 

Ver.  47.  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  commanded.]  A  cen- 
ser, and  fire  from  the  altar,  with  incense  ready  to  be  put 
upon  it,  (ver.  46.) 

And  ran.]  According  to  the  command  of  Moses,  (ver. 
46.)  who  bade  him  go  quickly. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  congregation.]  Perhaps  into  the 
midst  of  each  of  the  four  camps,  of  Judah,  Reuben, 
Ephraim,  and  Dan  (mentioned  in  the  second  chapter),  it 
being  broke  out  every  where. 

And,  behold,  the  plague  was  begun  among  the  people.]  He 
saw  people  die  on  all  sides  of  him. 

And  he  put  on  incense.]  Whereupon  he  put  incense  upon 
the  fire,  which  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  altar, 
(ver.  46.) 

And  made  an  atonement  for  the  people.]  Interceded  with 
God  for  them,  and  obtained  what  he  desired. 

Ver.  48.  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living.] 
This  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  plague  began  in  the  skirts 
of  their  camps,  and  was  proceeding  into  the  heart  of  them, 
where  Aaron  stood,  as  a  mediator  for  those  who  were  not 
yet  smitten. 

And  the  plague  was  stayed.]  A  stop  was  put  to  its  pro- 
gress ;  which  was  a  further  evidence  of  Aaron's  right  to  the 
priesthood,  by  God's  appointment ;  who  not  only  preserved 
him  when  he  offered  incense  together  with  Korah's  com- 
pany, (ver.  17.)  but  now  makes  him  an  instrument  of  pre- 
serving others  from  destruction. 

Ver.  49.  Now  they  that  died  in  the  plague  were  fourteen 
thousand  and  seven  hundred.]  Who,  it  is  likely,  were  of 
the  forwardest  men  to  associate  themselves  with  Korah, 
(ver.  19.) 

Besides  them  that  died  about  the  matter  of  Korah.]  Whose 
just  number  is  not  known ;  for  besides  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  (mentioned  ver.  25.)  the  whole  families  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up. 

Ver.  50.  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  To  carry  back  his 
censer. 

And  the  plague  was  stayed.]  Or  rather,  for  the  plague 
was  stayed;  and  so,  having  done  his  business,  he  returned 
to  the  tabernacle. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1.  Jl.ND  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Not 
long  after  the  plague  was  stayed.    For  though  there  had 
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been  enongh  done  to  satisfy  the  people  that  Aaron  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  by  God's  appointment,  and  not 
by  Moses's  affection  to  his  kindred ;  yet  their  minds  had 
been  so  poisoned  by  Korah  and  his  complices,  with  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  still  more  to 
root  it  out.    Which  was  the  occasion  of  what  follows. 

Ver.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.}  Order  them 
to  bring  what  I  require  thee  to  take  of  them. 

Aiid  take  of  every  one  of  them.']  i.  e.  Of  every  tribe. 

A  rod.]  Or  a  staff,  as  the  Hebrew  word  matteh  is  often 
translated :  which  some  take  for  an  ordinary  walking-staff, 
or  for  the  staff  which  was  the  badge  of  their  authority,  as 
princes  of  the  several  tribes ;  neither  of  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  true.  For  what  reason  have  we  to  think  that 
every  man's  staff  which  he  commonly  used  was  made  of 
the  wood  of  an  almond  tree  ?  as  these  were,  one  may  pro- 
bably conclude  from  the  eighth  verse.  And  therefore,  I 
take  it,  they  were  now  all  cut  off  from  some  tree  of  that 
kind,  and  it  is  likely  from  one  and  the  same  tree,  that  none 
might  fancy  there  was  any  difference  between  them.  For 
the  miracle  was  great  enough  (which  here  follows),  without 
supposing,  as  some  do,  that  these  rods  were  all  of  some 
other  common  wood ;  and  yet  Aaron's  rod  produced  al- 
monds, which  were  not  the  proper  fruit  of  it :  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  they  were  not  of  the  wood 
of  an  almond  tree,  the  wonder  was  greater  that  his  rod 
should  bring  forth  almonds;  and  struck  their  minds  more 
strongly. 

According  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.]  In  the  Hebrew 
it  is  father,  in  the  singular  number;  denoting  the  principal 
person  or  patriarch  (as  we  call  them),  of  whose  house  or 
family  he  was  to  take  one  rod. 

Of  all  their  princes,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fa- 
thers.] This  explains  the  meaning  more  fully,  that  the 
prince  of  every  tribe,  who  was  the  head  of  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  should  bring  these  rods.  Their  names  we 
have  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  (ver.  5,  6.  chap.  vii. 
2. 12,  &c.) 

Twelve  rods.]  Besides  Aaron's ;  for  so  many  tribes  there 
were  besides  that  of  Levi.  And  too  great  a  number  of 
every  tribe,  in  all  likelihood,  had  joined  with  Korah  in  their 
discontented  murmurings,  at  the  confinement  of  the  priest- 
hood unto  Aaron's  family  alone;  to  which  they  all  fancied 
they  had  as  much  right  as  he.  Which  is  the  reason  of 
taking  a  rod  from  every  tribe;  that  they  might  all  be  con- 
vinced that  none  of  them,  but  he  and  his  family  alone,  were 
owned  by  God  for  his  priests :  (see  chap.  xvi.  3.) 

Write  thou  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod.]  Either  by 
an  incision  into  the  very  wood  ;  or  with  such  ink  as  they 
wrote  withal  in  those  days,  (v.  22.)  This  he  did  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  princes  ;  that  they  might  not  afterward  suspect 
any  fraud,  Tvhen  they  came  to  take  their  rods  again  ;  but 
be  satisfied  they  were  the  very  same  which  they  saw  noted 
with  their  names. 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shall  write  Aaron's  name  upon  the  rod 
of  Levi.]  Because  God  had  made  him  the  prince  of  that 
tribe,  by  giving  him  the  high-priesthood.  And  he  would 
have  them  see,  that  as  no  other  person  in  any  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  so  no  other  Levite  ought  to  pretend  unto  that  high 
office,  which  he  had  invested  him  withal,  emd  him  alone. 

For  one  rod  shall  he  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  their 
fathers.]  One  rod  was  sufEcient,  because  the  head  of  the 


tribe  comprehended  the  whole  tribe,  who  were  all  excluded 
from  the  priesthood,  by  the  exclusion  of  him  who  repre- 
sented them. 

Ver.  4.  And  thou  shall  lay  them  up  in  the  tabernacle.]  In 
the  most  holy  place. 

Before  the  testimony.]  i.  e.  Before  the  ark;  called  in 
many  places  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  (Exod.xl.  3.)  because 
therein  Moses  put  the  testimony  (or,  two  tables  of  stone), 
and  the  mercy-seat  above  it,  ver.  20,  21.  where  the  Divine 
Glory  resided.  Therefore,  to  lay  the  rods  before  the  testi- 
mony, was  to  lay  them  before  the  Divine  Majesty ;  who 
intended  by  them  finally  to  determine  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

Where  I  will  meet  with  you.]  There  he  promised  to  meet 
with  Moses,  Exod.  xxv.  22.  by  whom  he  communicated 
his  mind  imto  the  people.  For  he  neither  met  with  them, 
nor  with  Aaron,  there,  any  other  way,  but  by  Moses.  And 
therefore  the  Vulgar  Latin  here  translates  it,  minding  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words.  Where  I  will  speak  to  them. 
And  so  the  LXX.  By  which  I  will  be  made  known  to  thee 
there.  And  indeed  meeting  with  them  here,  is  nothing  but 
declaring,  or  making  known  his  mind  to  them  all,  by  what 
was  done  there  upon  Aaron's  rod.  So  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse.  And  for  this  reason  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  is 
called  ohel  moed,  the  tabernacle  of  meeting ;  not  of  men's 
meeting  there  (as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  our  translating 
it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation),  but  of  God's  meeting 
there  with  men :  for  so  the  Lord  himself  gives  the  reason  of 
the  name,  both  here  and  in  Exod.  xxix.  42.  xxx.  36.  where 
I  have  noted  the  same  out  of  Mr.  Mede. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  man's  rod 
whom  I  shall  choose  shall  blossoin.]  The  rods  being  laid 
before  me,  I  will  tell  you  whom  I  have  chosen  to  minister 
to  me  in  the  priesthood,  by  making  the  rod  upon  which  his 
name  is  written  to  blossom,  when  all  the  rest  remain  as 
they  were  before,  without  any  alteration.  This  %vas  a  kind 
of  new  choice  (as  the  words  import),  whereby  God  con- 
firmed the  choice  he  had  formerly  made  of  Aaron  to  be 
high-priest. 

And  I  will  make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmurings  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  murmur  against  yozi.]  And 
hereby  stop  all  their  mouths  from  murmuring  any  more 
about  this  matter ;  unless  they  will  oppose  me  directly,  who 
declare  beforehand  how  I  intend  to  give  judgment  in  this 
case,  and  put  an  end  to  this  dispute. 

Ver,  6.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel.] 
Told  them  what  God  had  said,  that  they  might  be  all  con- 
senting to  this  way  of  decision. 

And  every  one  of  their  princes  gave  him  a  i'od  a-piece.]  For 
they  could  not  refuse  such  a  fair  proposal. 

For  each  prince  one,  according  to  their  fathers'  houses, 
even  twelve  rods.]  Observing  herein  the  commands  of  Mo- 
ses ;  who  wrote,  no  doubt,  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod, 
as  he  was  also  commanded,  ver.  2. 

And  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their  rods.]  Not  one  of 
the  twelve,  as  the  Jews  fancy ;  but  besides  the  twelve  rods 
for  the  twelve  tribes  (as  was  directed,  ver.  2.  and  obeyed 
by  them,  as  the  foregoing  words  tell  us),  his  rod  was  put 
among  them  with  his  name  upon  it,  as  their  names  were 
upon  their  rods.  And  therefore  the  Vulgar  translates  it, 
having  regard  to  the  sense  only,  there  were  twelve  rods  be- 
sides the  rod  of  Aaron:  which  the  LXX.  intended  in  their 
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translation,  Kai  v  pa/3?oc  'Aap&tv  ava/iiaov  riov  pa/SSwv  aurotv ; 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  in  the  midst  of  their  rods.  And  if  it 
were  cut  from  the  very  same  tree  with  theirs,  the  miracle 
became  the  more  remarkable. 

Ver.  7.  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord.]  Who 
was  by  them  to  declare  his  choice,  (ver.  5.) 

In  the  tabernacle  of  ivitness.]  In  that  part  of  the  taber- 
nacle where  the  ark  was,  which  had  in  it  the  witness  ot  testi- 
mony which  God  gave  Moses,  (Exod.  xxv.  21.)  who  alone 
could  go  into  that  place. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow.']  It  is 
likely  God  told  him  he  would  forthwith  shew  whom  he  had 
chosen. 

Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  witness.]  The  most  holy 
place,  where  the  rods  were  laid  up  by  God's  order. 

And  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron.]  Which  had  his  name  writ- 
ten on  it. 

For  the  house  of  Levi.]  Or,  to  the  ■house  of  Levi,  i.  e. 
whom  God  had  made  head  of  the  Levites. 

Was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  blossomed  blos- 
soms, and  yielded  almonds.]  In  some  places  of  the  rod,  I 
suppose,  there  was  an  appearance  of  buds  coming  forth ; 
in  others,  the  buds  were  fully  thrust  out;  and  in  others,  they 
were  opened  and  shot  forth  into  blossoms ;  and  those  blos- 
soms, in  other  parts,  knotted  and  grown  into  almonds.  Mt- 
yioTov  Kol  Toic  a7r/<TTO(c  Oav/xa,  &c.  as  Gregory  Nyssen  speaks 
in  the  Life  of  Moses,  (p.  185.)  The  greatest  miracle  even 
in  the  judgment  of  unbelievers ;  who  now  acknowledged 
that  which  before  they  opposed,  (ver.  12,  13.)  For,  that  in 
one  night,  a  dry  stick  (as  some  suppose  them  all  to  have 
been)  should  produce  buds,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  when  all 
the  rest,  which  perhaps  were  cut  from  the  same  tree,  were 
as  dry  as  they  were  before,  could  not  but  be  very  amazing; 
and,  unless  they  would  shut  their  eyes,  make  them  see  the 
distinction  which  the  Lord  made  between  Aaron,  whose 
name  that  rod  bore,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, whom  the  other  rods  represented. 

The  heathen  did  not  think  such  things  incredible,  as 
Huetius  hath  shewn  in  his  Quaestiones  Alnetanse,  (lib.  i. 
cap.  12.  n.  24.) 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  from  before 
the  Lord  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.]  Before  whom  they 
were  exposed  to  open  view,  that  they  might  see  the  differ- 
ence God  had  made. 

And  they  looked,  and  took  every  man  his  rod.]  Viewed 
them,  and,  taking  them  into  their  hands,  examined  them ; 
and  found  they  were  the  very  same  rods  which  they  had 
delivered  unto  Moses  with  their  names  on  them,  without 
any  alteration. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Bring  Aaron's 
rod  again.]  Which  either  Moses  held  in  his  hand,  or  deli- 
vered it  to  Aaron  (as  he  did  the  rest  to  the  several  princes 
of  the  tribes),  who  shewed  it  to  the  children  of  Israel,  with 
the  buds,  blossoms,  and  almonds,  upon  it :  after  which  God 
commanded  it  to  be  returned  unto  him. 

Before  the  testimony.]  To  be  laid  up  in  the  place  where 
it  was  before  it  was  thus  changed,  (ver.  4.  7.) 

To  be  kept  for  a  token  against  the  rebels.]  That  it  might 
be  prpduced  as  a  sufficient  conviction  of  their  impiety,  if 
any  presumed  hereafter  to  rebel  against  Aaron's  authority : 
or  rather,  that  it  might  prevent  all  insurrections  against  it 
for  the  future.    For  it  remained,  we  find,  in  the  most  holy 


place  for  some  time ;  as  appears  both  from  the  apostle, 
(Heb.  ix.  4.)  and  from  the  reason  of  its  being  put  here,  that 
it  might  be  preserved  as  a  sign  or  proof  of  Aaron's  au- 
thority, and  suppress  all  opposition  to  it.  But  how  long  it 
continued  we  cannot  tell,  (for  it  is  not  mentioned  when  the 
ark  was  brought  into  the  temple  of  Solomon,  1  Kings 
viii.  9.)  nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  continued  in  that  ver- 
dure wherein  it  now  appeared,  with  the  buds,  blossoms, 
and  fruit,  though  it  is  highly  probable  it  did ;  because  it 
was  to  be  a  testimony  that  the  honour  of  the  priesthood 
should  continue  to  Aaron's  family  alone,  through  all  gene- 
rations. 

There  are  those  who  take  this  rod  which  blossomed,  and 
was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  place,  to  have  been  the  rod  of 
Moses,  wherewith  he  wrought  so  many  miracles  in  Egypt 
and  at  the  Red  Sea :  concerning  which  the  Jews  tell  very 
many  incredible  things;  as,  that  it  came  from  a  branch  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  an  angel  gave  to  Seth,  who  planted 
it  in  the  wilderness,  where  Moses  found  it  grown  to  a  tree, 
and  cut  this  rod  from  it.  For  when  they  came  to  Marab, 
and  could  not  drink  the  waters,  because  they  were  bitter, 
God  shewed  them  this  tree,  that  with  it  he  might  make  them 
sweet.  Upon  which  tree  he  afterward  placed  the  brazen 
serpent,  by  looking  on  which  the  people  were  healed,  &c. 
Thus  the  cabalists  generally  tell  this  tale;  but  some  of 
them  much  otherwise ;  who  say  it  was  given  to  Adam,  and 
by  him  to  Enoch,  and  so  on  till  it  came  to  Joseph,  in  whose 
house  the  Egyptians  found  it  when  he  died,  and  brought  it 
to  Pharaoh ;  from  whom  Jethro  stole  it,  &c.  with  a  great 
deal  of  such-like  stuff:  which  Abarbinel  saith  is  to  be  un- 
derstood mystically.  But  all  the  ground  they  have  for  this 
fancy,  of  the  rod  here  laid  up  being  Moses's  rod,  is  from 
chap.  XX.  8,  9.  where  it  is  said,  that  Moses  took  the  rod  from 
before  the  Lord,  wherewith  he  brought  water  out  of  the 
rock ;  and  this  rod  is  said  (ver.  11.)  to  be  Moses's  rod. 
Dr.  Owen,  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  follows  this 
conceit,  and  endeavours  to  find  many  mysteries  in  it.  But 
it  is  evidently  false :  for  as  there  is  not  the  least  intimation 
here  that  it  was  the  rod  of  Moses,  but,  quite  contrary,  it  is 
called  the  rod  of  Aaron,  ver.  6.  so  it  had  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient argument  to  convince  the  infidelity  of  the  Israelites, 
if  Aaron's  rod  had  not  been  of  the  same  kind  with  all  the 
rest  For  they  might  have  ascribed  what  came  to  pass  to 
the  singular  quality  or  virtue  of  that  rod,  especially  if  it 
were  Moses's  rod  (wherewith  wonders  used  to  be  wrought), 
and  not  to  a  special  hand  of  God  appearing  to  establish 
the  authority  of  Aaron.  And  besides,  a  rod  full  of  blos- 
soms and  fruit  had  been  very  unfit  to  be  used  to  smite  the 
rock  withal ;  for  which  purpose  that  rod  (which  seems  to 
have  been  his  pastoral  staff)  wherewith  he  smote  the  rock 
in  Horeb  was  most  proper,  (Exod.  xvii.  .5,  6.) 

And  thou  shall  quite  take  away  their  murmurtngsfrom  me.] 
i.  e.  Silence  all  their  cavils  against  Aaron  and  his  family  ; 
which  the  Lord  here  declares  he  would  no  longer  bear,  if 
they  continued  in  them  after  this  demonstration  of  his  will 
and  pleasure.  For  here  were  a  great  many  miraculous 
things  concurred  together  to  convince  them,  that  to  oppose 
Aaron  was  to  oppose  God  himself.  The  Jews  reckon  up 
eight.  First,  that  Aaron's  rod  should  bring  forth  buds, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  all  in  one  night,  when  the  other  rods, 
which  were  of  the  same  nature,  brought  forth  nothing.  And 
then,  secondly,  that  the  buds  brought  forth  leaves;  for  so 
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they  interpret  those  words,  (ver.  8.)  the  rod  of  Aaron  was 
budded,  i.  e.  brought  forth  leaves ;  for  the  next  words  speak 
of  its  budding,  which  followed  after.  And  thirdly,  that  it 
thrust  out  leaves  before  the  blossoms,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  almond  tree.  And  next,  that  it  put  forth 
blossoms  all  the  rod  over ;  as  they  interpret  those  words, 
bloomed  blossoms.  And  then,  that  a  dry  stick  (as  they  un- 
derstand it)  should  produce  fruit,  and  this  fruit  almonds, 
which  such  trees  (they  think),  as  that  rod  was  taken  from, 
did  not  bear.  And  further,  that  it  produced  ripe  almonds, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  schekedim  imports.  And  lastly,  that 
Moses  shewed  the  people  all  these  at  one  view,  the  leaves, 
buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  in  perfection.  By  which  multi- 
plicity of  miracles  the  dignity  of  Aaron  was  so  demon- 
strated, that  we  do  not  find  they  at  any  time  hereafter  ad- 
ventured to  rise  up  against  him.  For,  besides  all  those 
■wonders  now  mentioned,  it  may  be,  that  it  was  not  the 
season  of  the  year  for  almonds,  nor  so  much  as  for  the  bud- 
ding of  that  tree ;  which  made  it  the  more  astonishing.  But 
the  greatest  thing  of  all  was,  the  continuing  of  this  miracle 
to  future  ages ;  which  might  well  make  them  afraid  to  open 
their  mouths  again  in  murmurings  against  Aaron. 

That  they  die  not^  Be  not  consumed  in  a  moment,  as 
God  had  more  than  once  formerly  threatened,  (chap.  xvi. 
21.  45.)  and  now  declared,  if  they  did  not  mend  their  man- 
ners, and  cease  their  murmurings  about  this  matter,  he 
would  instantly  execute. 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  did  so:  as  the  Lord  commanded,  so 
did  he.]  Both  brought  the  rod  again  to  him,  and  laid  it  up 
before  him  ;  and  told  the  children  of  Israel  the  reason  of 
it,  which  occasioned  what  follows. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish,  &c.]  Moses  having  told 
them  that  he  laid  up  the  rod  for  this  end,  to  be  a  witness 
against  them,  that  (if  they  murmured  any  more)  they  de- 
served to  be  all  cut  off,  as  they  should  certainly  be,  it 
moved  them  to  make  this  doleful  complaint,  wherein  they 
seem  to  be  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  to  bewail  their 
miserable  state.  For  the  sense  of  these  two  verses  is. 
Some  of  us  died  before,  and  now  lately  more  have  perished, 
and  we  are  all  in  the  same  danger;  surely  we  shall  never 
have  done  dying,  till  we  be  all  consumed. 

Behold,  we  die.]  This  seems  to  relate  to  those  judgments 
which  had  passed  upon  them  heretofore. 

We  perish.]  And  this  to  what  had  very  lately  happened 
to  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  company,  and 
to  those  that  murmured  the  next  day  after,  (chap.  xvi.  49.) 

We  all  perish.]  This  will  be  the  fate  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 

Ver.  13.  Whosoever  cometh  any  thing  near  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord.]  Who  was  not  a  priest,  and  yet  ap- 
proached nearer  than  God  allowed. 

Shall  die.]  So  Moses  had  threatened ;  and  they  now  be- 
lieved him,  and  were  afraid  withal  they  should  some  time 
or  other  incur  God's  displeasure  by  their  rashness. 

Shall  we  be  consumed  with  dying?]  They  seem  to  be 
afraid,  lest,  for  their  late  murmurings  and  insurrection, 
after  such  a  heavy  punishment  for  that  sin,  (chap.  xvi.  41, 
42.)  God  should  further  plague  them,  as  by  this  new  sign 
he  convinced  them  they  justly  deserved ;  and  therefore  beg 
of  Moses  to  entreat  God  to  spare  them,  and  not  to  go  on 
utterly  to  destroy  them. 

VOL.  I. 
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Ver.  1.  X3.ND  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron.]  By  the  hand  of 
Moses,  it  is  most  likely,  unto  whom  God  was  wont  to 
communicate  all  that  he  would  have  delivered,  either  to 
Aaron  or  to  the  people,  (chap.  xvii.  4.)  And  having  done 
more  miracles  than  one  to  establish  Aaron  in  the  priest- 
hood, he  now  lets  him  know  that  the  honour  he  had  done 
him  was  an  office  of  great  weight  and  burden,  wherein  he 
was  to  behave  himself  with  great  care  and  circumspection: 
and  withal,  he  again  declares  what  the  duty  of  the  Levites 
was,  together  with  the  priests,  from  ver.  1.  unto  ver.  8. 
And  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  what  mainte- 
nance he  had  settled  upon  both,  for  their  encouragement  in 
doing  their  duty ;  as  I  shall  observe  in  the  proper  places. 

Thou,and  thy  sons,  and  thy  father  s  house  with  thee.]  You 
and  the  Levites  (whom  he  calls  his  father's  Aoiwe),  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 

Shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary.]  If  the  sanctu- 
ary were  profaned,  through  the  negligence  of  the  Levites, 
who  were  to  keep  strangers,  and  people  in  their  unclean- 
ness,  from  entering  into  it;  and  if  the  priests  were  remiss, 
and  did  not  take  care  to  see  the  Levites  do  their  duty,  the 
punishment  of  such  profanation,  he  tells  them,  should  fall 
upon  them. 

And  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee.]  i.  e,  Aaron  and  the 
priests  alone. 

Shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  priesthood.]  Suffer  the  pu- 
nishment of  it;  if  they  permitted  any  person  who  was  not 
of  the  line  of  Aaron  to  offer  incense,  or  perform  any  part 
of  the  priest's  office;  or  if  they  themselves  should  minister 
in  their  uncleanness,  or  having  any  blemish,  or  did  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  office. 

This  was  some  comfort  to  the  people,  who  were  afraid 
they  should  die  for  every  error  committed  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  sanctuary,  (chap.  xvii.  12, 13.)  for  which  he 
assures  them  he  would  punish  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
and  not  them.  And  it  also  served  to  remove  the  people's 
envy  to  the  priest,  whose  dignity  they  saw  accompanied 
with  such  great  danger. 

Ver.  2.  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the 
tribe  of  thy  father.]  This  also  was  a  comfort  to  the  Le- 
vites, and  designed  to  make  them  more  contented  than  they 
had  been,  in  their  inferior  offices,  that  the  priests  were  to 
look  upon  them  as  their  brethren. 

Bring  thou  with  thee.]  Into  the  tabernacle. 

That  they  may  be  joined  with  thee.]  As  assistants  to  thee 
there. 

And  minister  unto  thee.]  In  such  things  as  I  have  men- 
tioned :  (see  upon  chap.  iii.  6.) 

But  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  minister  before  the 
tabernacle  of  witness.]  The  words  shall  minister  not  being 
in  the  Hebrew,  some  think  he  still  speaks  of  the  Levites, 
and  translate  the  words  thus,  both  to  thee,  and  to  thy  sons 
with  thee  (they  shall  minister,  as  was  said  before)  before 
the  tabernacle  of  witness.  But  they  that  are  of  this  opinion 
do  not  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  tabernacle  of  witness, 
which  signifies  the  most  holy  place,  (see  chap.  ix.  15.  and 
X.  11.)  before  which  the  Levites  did  not  minister;  but  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  as  Moses  expressly 
speaks,  chap.  iii.  7.  (see  there,)  where  they  attended  upon 
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the  priests  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary,  in  which  the 
priests  only  could  minister;  as  Aaron  alone  did,  upon  one 
certain  day  only,  in  the  most  holy  place. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  shall  keep  thy  charge,  and  the  charge 
of  all  the  tabernacle.]  Of  tlie  outward  part  of  it;  (see  chap. 
iii.  7,  8.)  and  carry  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  inward 
part,  viz.  the  sanctuary,  (chap.  iv.  15.) 

Only  they  shall  not  come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.] 
They  were  not  to  touch  them  when  they  carried  them, 
(chap.  iv.  15.)  nor  to  see  when  they  were  covered  by  the 
priests,  (chap.  iv.  19,  20.) 

And  the  altar.]  I  take  this  to  be  meant  not  only  of  the 
altar  of  incense,  but  also  of  the  burnt-offering;  unto  which 
they  were  not  to  approach,  nor  touch  it,  while  they  at- 
tended upon  the  priests,  who  only  could  minister  there. 
This  is  justified  from  Exod.  xxix.  37.  where  this  altar  is 
j^aid  to  be  most  holy,  and  whosoever  touched  it  is  required 
to  be  holy. 

That  neither  they  nor  you  also  die.]  They  for  presuming 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  office,  and  the  priest  for 
permitting  them. 

•  Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  be  joined  unto  thee.]  He  would 
have  the  priests  look  upon  the  Levites  as  part  of  that 
sacred  body  of  men  that  waited  upon  God  in  the  taber- 
nacle, though  in  an  inferior  office.  And,  indeed,  the  very 
name  of  Levi  imported  as  much:  and  denoted  them  to  be 
adjuncts  to  some  other  persons.  Accordingly  we  find,  in 
aftertimes,  that  as  the  Levites  were  a  guard  on  the  outside 
of  the  temple,  so  the  priests  watched  within  it. 

And  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
for  all  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.]  See  chap.  iii.  7,  8. 
The  heaviest  part  of  their  service,  which  is  called  their 
bvu-den,  is  mentioned  particularly  chap.  iv.  3,  4.  and  the 
rest  of  that  chapter. 

A  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  yow.]  This  seems  to 
relate  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  inferior  ministers:  that 
none  shpuld  presume  to  perform  the  office  of  the  former, 
but  only  the  family  of  Aaron;  nor  of  the  latter,  who  were 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  But  the  Hebrew  doctors,  parti- 
cularly Maimonides,  by  zar  (a  stranger),  understand  in 
this  place  every  one  that  was  not  of  the  seed-male  of 
Aaron:  so  that  the  sons  of  his  daughters  should  not  mi- 
nister. For  the  sons  of  Aaron,  saith  he,  (Biath  Hammik- 
dash,  cap.  9.)  are  appointed,  and  none  other,  to  lay  things 
in  order  for  sacrifice,  (Lev.  i.  5.)  and  to  bum  the  fat  of  the 
peace-offerings  upon  the  altar,  (Lev.  iii.  8.)  His  daughters 
were  incapable  of  it;  and  so  were  all  those  that  descended 
from  them.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Levites. 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  shall  keep.]  That  is,  the  priests  were 
bound  to  do  what  follows. 

The  charge  of  the  sanctuary.]  Where,  as  they  alone  were 
to  minister,  so  they  were  to  take  care  of  all  the  holy  things 
therein  contained,  (the  shew-bread,  lamps,  &c.)  and  to 
cover  them  when  they  were  to  be  removed,  (chap.  iv. 
5,  6,  &c.) 

And  the  charge  of  the  altar.]  Of  burnt-offering  ;  where 
they  only  were  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  take  care  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  it,  (chap.  iv.  3.  14.) 

Tliat  there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the  children  of 
Fsrael.]  That  you  may  by  your  care  and  constant  admonir 
tions  prevent  the  children  of  Israel  from  running  into  such 
profanations,  much  more  from  such  intrusions  into  the 


sacred  offices,  as  may  bring  God's  most  high  displeasure 
again  upon  them. 

Ver.  6.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  your  brethren  the  Le- 
vites from  among  the  children  of  Israel.^  See  chap.  iii.  12. 
41.  45.  and  viii.  6.  16. 18.  The  Levites  are  again  called 
their  brethren,  that  the  priests  might  not  despise  them  be- 
cause they  served  in  a  lower  condition,  but  treat  them  with 
kindness  and  brotherly  affection. 

To  you  are  they  given  as  a  gift.]  See  chap.  iii.  9.  but 
especially  chap.  viii.  19. 

For  the  Lord.]  To  assist  you  in  your  ministry  to  the  Lord. 

To  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.'] 
This  hath  been  repeated  very  often,  (chap.  iii.  7,  8.  iv. 
3,  4.  23,  &c.  viii.  19.  22.  24.)  and  here  is  mentioned  again 
that  the  Levites  might  be  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that 
they  were  but  ministers  to  the  priests,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  presume  hereafter  to  aspire,  as  Korah  did,  to  the 
office  of  priesthood. 

Ver.  7.  Therefore  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keep 
your  priest's  office.]  Preserve  it  to  yourselves,  and  suffer 
no  other  person  to  invade  it. 

For  every  thing  of  the  altar.]  These  words,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, briefly  declare  what  is  meant  by  the  priest's  office. 
First,  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
sprinkle  the  blood,  &c. 

And  within  the  veil.]  Next,  to  perform  all  the  service  of 
God  within  the  sanctuary.  For  in  the  Hebrew  the  words 
are,  and  for  within  the  veil,  which  is  a  short  form  of  speech, 
importing  both  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  sanctuary  by 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (as,  burning  incense,  putting  on  the  shew- 
bread,  and  lighting  the  lamps),  and  likewise  all  that  was  to 
be  done  in  the  most  holy  place,  by  Aaron  himself,  on  the 
day  of  atonement.  For  the  word  paroceth  always  signi- 
fies the  inner  veil,  before  the  most  holy  place ;  the  outward 
veil  being  constantly  called  musack;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
actest  translation  of  the  Hebrew  words  lemibbeth  laparo- 
ceth  is  this,  for  within  the  house  (i.  e.  the  holy  place)  for 
the  veil;  i.  e.  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place. 

And  ye  shall  serve.]  In  these  places  ye  alone  shall  serve, 
and  employ  nobody  else. 

I  have  given  your  priest's  office  unto  you  as  a  service  of 
gift.]  He  would  have  the  Levites  to  know,  that  Aaron  and 
his  sons  had  not  arrogantly  usurped  this  office  of  minister- 
ing alone  at  both  the  altars ;  but  he  had  freely  bestowed  it 
upon  them,  and  appropriated  it  unto  them. 

And  the  stranger.]  Though  a  Levite,  if  he  be  not  of  the 
family  of  Aaron. 

That  Cometh  nigh.]  Presumes  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  or  incense  at  the  golden  altar. 

Shall  be  put  to  death.]  This  is  repeated,  by  reason  of 
the  late  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  complices,  who,  as- 
piring to  the  priesthood,  came  to  a  fearful  end.  (See  chap, 
iii.  10.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying.]  Having 
told  him  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter  (particularly 
in  the  foregoing  verse)  what  should  be  the  work  of  him 
and  his  sons,  he  proceeds  to  tell  him  what  recompence 
he  should  have  for  his  service  at  the  altar  o(  burnt-offerings 
and  in  the  sanctuary.  Of  which  he  gives  him  a  large 
account  (from  this  verse  to  the  twentieth),  that  he  might 
want  no  encouragement  to  care  and  diligence  in  his  em- 
ployment. 
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Behold,  I  also,  I  have  given  thee  the  charge.]  He  bids 
him  observe  the  large  grant  which  he  now  makes  him,  as 
well  as  the  work  he  had  laid  upon  him :  for  by  giving  him 
the  charge  of  what  follows,  he  means  bestowing  them  upon 
him  for  his  own  use ;  with  a  charge  to  let  none  have  them 
but  himself. 

Of  my  heave-offerings  of  all  the  hallowed  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel.]  See  Lev.  vii.  34.  and  below,  ver.  11.  of 
this  chapter. 

Unto  thee  have  I  given  them,  by  reason  of  the  anointing.] 
Because  thou  art  consecrated,  by  being  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  to  the  office  of  a  priest,  (Lev.  viii.  12.) 

And  to  thy  sons  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.]  See  Lev. 
vii.  34. 

Ver.  9.  This  sJiall  be  thine  of  the  most  holy  things.]  He 
begms  with  those  things  which  might  be  eaten  only  by  the 
priests  themselves. 

Reserved  from  the  fire.]  From  the  altar  of  burnt-oflfering : 
for  there  were  some  things  called  most  holy,  which  were 
their  portion,  that  came  not  from  thence,  but  out  of  the 
sanctuary ;  viz.  the  twelve  cakes,  which  were  taken  off  the 
table,  and  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  every  sabbath-day, 
(Lev.  xxiv.  5 — ^9.) 

Every  oblation  of  theirs.]  In  the  Hebrew,  all  their  kor- 
bans:  which  is  a  larger  word  than  zebach  ;  comprehend- 
ing not  only  such  sacrifices  as  were  killed  at  the  altar 
(which  are  properly  called  zebachim),  but  all  the  minchas, 
or  meat-offerings  (as  we  translate  it),  which  were  of  things 
inanimate ;  and  the  sacrifices  of  birds  also,  whose  blood 
was  never  poured  out  at  the  altar.  And  therefore  korban 
seems  here  to  be  a  general  word,  comprehending  all  the 
particulars  which  follow;  especially  if  all  be  translated 
exactly,  as  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew. 

Every  meat-offering  of  theirs,  &c.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are,  for  all  their  meat-offerings ;  which  makes  the 
sense  plainer,  if  the  whole  be  thus  translated,  All  tlieir  kor- 
bans  (or  oblations)  for  all  their  meat-offerings,  and  for  all 
their  sin-offerings,  and  for  all  their  trespass-offerings;  of 
all  which  the  priest  had  a  part.  Concerning  the  meat-offer- 
ings, or  rather  the  bread-offerings  (for  so  mincha  may  most 
fitly  be  translated,  the  sacrifices  being  flesh,  which  were 
not  eaten  without  bread  and  drink,  that  were  their  conco- 
mitants), see  Lev.  ii.  3.  10.  vi.  15,  16.  where  the  flesh  of 
the  sin-offerings,  except  those  whose  blood  was  brought 
into  the  most  holy  place,  is  given  also  unto  them,  (ver.  26.) 
and  so  are  the  trespass-offerings  also,  in  the  next  chapter, 
(Lev.  vii.  6, 7.)  As  for  burnt-ofterings,  they  were  wholly  the 
Lord's;  and  peace-offerings  were  not  accounted  things 
mast  holy,  but  reckoned  amongst  the  less  holy;  as  appears 
from  ver.  11.  of  this  present  chapter. 

Which  they  shall  rendar  nnto  me.]  These  words  relate 
only  to  the  trespass-offerings,  immediately  before  named  ; 
which  were  attended  with  a  recompence  of  the  wrongs 
done,  either  unto  the  Lord,  (Lev.  v.  15, 16.)  or  unto  their 
neighbours,  (Lev.  vi.  5.  Numb.  v.  8,  9.) 

Shall  be  most  holy  for  tliee,  and  for  thy  sons.]  To  be 
used  by  none  else  ;  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  10.  In  the  most  holy  place  shalt  thou  eat  it.]  i.  e.  In 
the  place  where  they  performed  their  sacred  office  (in  that 
part  of  the  tabernacle  next  the  sanctuary),  which  is  called 
most  holy,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  which  were  further 
off,  because  none  might  enter  into  it  but  the  priests  alone : 


see  note  upon  Lev.  vi.  16.  where  it  is  said  expressly,  it 
shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  in  the  court  of  the  taber' 
nacle  of  the  congregation.  And  see  ver.  26.  and  chap.  x. 
12,  13. 

Every  male  shall  eat  it.]  And  none  else,  as  the  places 
beforementioned  expressly  limit  it,  (Lev.  ii.  3.  10.  vi.  18. 
29.  vii.  6.) 

It  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.]  Peculiarly  separated  from  the 
use  of  all  other  persons,  but  only  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

Ver.  11.  And  this  is  thine.]  Now  he  mentions  the  less  holy 
things,  as  before  the  most  holy ;  which  he  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his  whole  family. 

The  heave-offerings  of  their  gift,  with  all  the  wave-offer- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel.]  That  is,  the  breast  of  their 
peace-offerings  (which  are  here  called  their  gift),  which  was 
waved  before  the  Lord,  and  the  right  shoulder  heaved; 
and  then  given  to  the  priest  for  his  portion,  (Lev.  vii. 
30—34.)  And  so  was  the  right  shoulder  of  the  ram,  which 
was  offered  for  the  Nazarite,  (Numb.  vi.  19,  20.) 

/  have  given  them  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  sons,  and  to  thy 
daughters  with  thee,  &c.]  These  were  not  confined  to  the 
males  only,  but  might  be  eaten  by  their  daughters  also, 
(Lev.  X.  14.) 

Every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of  it.]  Not 
only  their  wives,  and  their  daughters  that  were  not  marr 
ried,  but  those  who  were  divorced  or  widows,  and  returned 
to  their  father's  house  without  children;  or  had  children  be- 
gotten by  a  priest,  (see  Lev.  xxii.  13.)  together  with  theii? 
servants  also,  whether  bought  with  their  money,  or  born  in 
their  house ;  though  not  hired  servants,  or  mere  sojourners, 
(Lev.  xxii.  10, 11.)  But  these  things  were  to  be  eaten  in 
a  clean  place,  (Lev.  x.  14.)  somewhere  within  the  camp,  a» 
afterward  in  Jerusalem :  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.  17, 18.)  and  no 
unclean  person  permitted  to  eat  of  them,  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21. 
xxii.  4.)  And  besides,  when  any  Israelite  killed  an  ox,  a 
sheep,  or  a  goat  for  his  own  use,  he  was  bound  to  give  the 
priest  the  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw ;  as  the 
Jews  understand,  Deut.  xviii.  3. 

Ver.  12.  All  the  best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  thtl 
wine,  &c.]  The  Greek  translates  the  Hebrew  word  cheleb 
(fat)  by  fivtXog,  marrow.  Gen.  xlv.  l8.  but  here  avapxnt 
the  first-fruits  of  the  oil,  &c.  signifying  these  first-fruits 
were  to  be  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  things  here  men- 
tioned; which  were  to  be  brought  in  the  beginning  of  the 
vintage,  and  of  the  harvest :  the  precise  quantity  of  which 
is  no  where  determined ;  but,  they  say,  it  waS  at  least  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  whole :  see  Exod.  xxii.  29.  xxiii.  19.  Deut, 
xviii.  4.  where  he  speaks  of  the  first-fruits  which  every 
private  man  was  to  offer;  beside  which  there  was  a  first- 
fruit  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,  (Lev. 
xxiii.  10.  17.)  All  which  belonged  to  the  priests  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  service. 

The  first-fruits  of  them,  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord,  them  have  I  given  thee.]  Our  Mr.  Thorndike  thus  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  sorts  of  first-fruits  mentioned  here,  and 
in  other  places  :  the  one  was  to  be  taken  by  the  priests  at 
the  barn  and  wine-press,  as  he  thinks  that  here  spoken' 
of  was :  the  other  was  to  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary,  viz. 
those  mentioned  Exod.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  Deut.  xxvi.  1,  2. 
The  quantity  of  either  of  them  being  in  the  moderate  ac- 
count, a  fiftieth  part,  as  St.  Jerome  determines  upon  Ezek. 
xlv.  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Jewish  constitutions  in  Mai-! 
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monides,  of  First-fruits,  cap.  2.  and  of  Separations,  cap. 
3.  But  the  Scripture  (Ezek.  xlv.  13.)  requires  only  the  six- 
tieth part.  (See  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State, 
p.  210.) 

E  Ver.  13.  And  whatsoever  is  first  ripe  in  the  land,  which 
they  shall  bring  unto  tlie  Lord,  sfiall  be  thine.']  Some  take 
this  to  signify  the  first-fruits  of  all  other  things  besides  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.  But  it 
being  a  different  word  from  that  which  we  translate  first- 
fruits  (viz.  biccurim,  not  reshith),  it  is  most  likely,  he  here 
intends,  either  the  things  first  ripe  (as  we  translate  it)  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  or  those  voluntary 
offerings  of  this  sort  which  any  one  pleased  to  make ; 
which  seem  to  be  intended  in  these  words,  which  they 
shall  bring  unto  the  Lord;  i.  e.  of  their  own  good  will,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  first-fruits. 

.  The  Jews  generally  understand  by  biccurim  such  things 
as  are  ripe  before  the  rest,  either  in  the  field  or  elsewhere ; 
whether  they  were  wheat,  barley,  or  any  other  sort  of  grain; 
or  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  olives,  or  dates ;  which  they 
bound  about  with  a  rush,  and  said,  let  this  be  for  the  first- 
fruits  :  which  every  man  might  bring  in  what  measure  he 
pleased,  none  being  appointed  by  the  law. 
:  Every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of  it.]  The 
whole  family  of  the  priests,  if  they  were  under  no  pollu- 
tion :  (see  ver.  11.) 

.  Ver.  14.  Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  thine.] 
Of  those  things  which  the  Hebrews  call  cherem  (a  thing  de- 
voted), Moses  speaks  in  Lev.  xxvii.21.  28.  And  they  were 
either  simply  devoted,  in  such  words  as  these,  let  this  thing 
be  a  cherem;  or  with  an  addition  (determining  it  to  a  cer- 
tain use),  let  this  be  a  cherem  offered  by  me  for  holy  uses. 
The  first  sort  was  wholly  the  priests' ;  but  the  latter  was 
employed  about  the  temple,  or  the  vessels  of  it,  or  the 
priests'  garments.  And  these  devoted  things,  which  be- 
came the  priests'  portion,  differed  in  this  from  free-will-of- 
ferings, that  every  thing  which  was  offered  as  a  cherem 
might  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place;  but 
other  free-will-offerings  by  the  whole  family  in  any  clean 
place. 

Ver.  15.  Every  thing  that  openeth  the  matrix  in  all  flesh, 
which  they  bring  unto  the  Lord,  whether  it  be  of  men  or 
beasts,  shall  be  thine.]  That  which  first  came  out  of  the 
womb  of  any  creature  was  to  be  the  priests',  if  it  ^ere  a 
male.  If  a  female  were  the  first-born,  and  a  male  followed 
next,  that  was  not  the  priests',  because  it  did  not  open  the 
womb,  as  the  Hebrews  expound  it.  (See  Exod.  xiii.  2.) 
.  Nevertheless  the  first-bom  of  man  shalt  thou  surely  re- 
deem, and  the  firstling  of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou  redeem.] 
See  Exod.  xiii.  13.  xxxiv.  20. 

Ver.  16.  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed.]  viz.  Of  the 
first-born  of  men  mentioned  before,  (not  of  unclean  crea- 
tures, which  were  to  be  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  Exod.  xiii.  13.) 
and  that  after  they  were  eight  days  old,  (Exod.  xxii.  30.) 

From  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem.]  Then  the  money 
was  due,  but  they  commonly  stayed  till  the  fortieth  day, 
when  the  woman  was  purified. 

According  to  thy  estimation.]  Some  think  this  relates  not 
to  what  follows,  that  the  priest  should  set  a  value  upon 
them  (for  that  was  a  set  rate,^t;e  shekels  for  every  one),  but 
to  what  goes  before,  that,  after  a  child  was  a  month  old,  the 
priest  should  appoint  a  day  for  the  payment  of  the  redemp- 


tion-money; either  immediately  after  the  woman  had  lain- 
in  a  month,  or  on  the  fortieth  day,  that  she  might  be  puri- 
fied and  the  child  redeemed  both  together  But  it  rather 
refers  to  what  follows :  for  tliough  the  price  be  determined, 
yet  so  it  is  in  another  case,  (Lev.  xxvii.  3,  4.)  and  not- 
withstanding is  said  to  be  by  the  estimation  of  the  priest ; 
because  he  was  to  take  this  money,  not  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  person,  but  as  much  of  a  poor  man  as  of  a 
rich,  and  not  more  of  a  rich  man  than  of  a  poor. 

For  the  money  of  five  shekels,  &c.]  Which  was  the  price 
set  upon  the  first-bom,  when  they  were  exchanged  for  the 
Levites,  (chap.  iii.  4G,  47.)  This  redemption  of  every  first- 
bom  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  therefore  so 
often  mentioned,  as  a  very  learned  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Alix, 
observes,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  four  last  Books  of  Mo- 
ses, chap.  3.  For  as  the  separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to 
God's  service  instead  of  the  first-bora,  whom  God  spared 
and  preserved  in  Egypt  (of  which  we  read  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book)^  made  every  Levite  become  a  living 
memorial  of  that  great  miracle  wrought  at  the  Israelites 
going  out  of  Egypt;  so  this  law  concerning  the  redemption 
of  the  first-born  made  a  further  impression  upon  their 
minds,  of  that  mighty  hand  of  God  which  compelled  Pha- 
raoh to  let  the  Israelites  depart  out  of  his  country. 

Ver.  17.  But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  of  a  sheep,  or  a 
goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem.]  For  they  were  clean  crea- 
tures; and  only  unclean  beasts  were  to  be  redeemed, 
(ver.  15.) 

They  are  holy.]  Separated  by  my  appointment  for  a  holy 
use  ;  viz.  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice ;  not  redeemed,  nor  put 
to  any  other  use. 

TIiou  shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  burn 
their  fat,  &c.]  Just  as  they  did  with  their  peace-offerings, 
(Lev.  vii.  31.  33.) 

Ver.  18.  And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine.]  The  whole 
body  of  the  beasts  (not  merely  some  part  of  them),  after  the 
fat  was  burnt,  became  the  priests'  entirely. 

As  the  wave-breast  and  the  right  shoulder  are  thine.]  As 
these  parts  of  the  peace-offerings  were  the  priests',  (see  ver. 
11.)  so  that  all  their  family,  who  were  clean,  might  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  these  firstlings,  as  they  did  of  those  parts  of 
the  peace-ofterings. 

Ver.  19.  All  the  heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord.]  He  repeats  what 
he  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  (ver.  8.)  that 
he  had  given  him  all  the  heave-offerings ;  which  compre- 
hend those  mentioned  chap.  vi.  19, 20. 

Have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with 
tliee,  by  a  statute  for  ever.]  Settled  upon  the  priests -and 
their  whole  family  for  their  support,  by  an  unalterable  law. 
(See  ver.  11.) 

It  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee, 
&c.]  i.  e.  An  everlasting  covenant,  never  to  be  revoked. 
(See  upon  Lev.  ii.  13.)  And  these  things  being  to  be  eaten 
before  the  Lord,  there  was  a  place  in  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men where  they  feasted  upon  them;  as  L'Empereur  ob- 
serves upon  Middoth,  cap.  2.  sect.  6. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying.]  See 
ver.  1. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  tJieir  land.]  i.  e.  In  the 
land  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  speaks  of  in  the 
foregoing  verse  :  where,  having  told  him  what  reward  he 
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and  his  family  should  have  for  his  service,  he  bids  them  be 
satisfied  therewith,  and  not  expect  any  more.  And  indeed 
it  was  so  very  liberal  a  provision,  that  their  desires  could 
not  reasonably  extend  any  further.  For  as  they  had  two 
sorts  of  first-fruits  (as  I  observed  ver.  12.)  so,  after  a  tithe 
of  that  which  was  given  to  the  Levites,  there  was  another 
tithe  of  what  remained  to  be  spent  in  sacrificing  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites, unto  whom,  and  unto  the  poor,  it  wholly  belonged 
every  third  year,  (Deut.  xiv.  22. 28.  Exod.  xxiii.  19.  xxxiv. 
20.)  Add  hereunto  the  first-bom,  all  the  sin-offerings,  and 
their  share  in  the  peace-ofl"erings,  and  the  skins  of  the  sa- 
crifices (which  alone,  as  Philo  observes,  were  a  great  re- 
venue), and  it  will  appear  it  could  not  be  so  little  as  a  fifth 
part  of  the  fruit  of  the  country  that  came  to  the  priests  for 
their  maintenance,  as  Mr.  Thorndike  observes  in  the  Rights 
of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  p.  211. 

Neither  shall  thou  have  any  part  among  them.']  When 
the  land  was  divided,  no  fields,  or  vineyards,  &c.  were  to 
be  given  to  the  priests,  nor  to  any  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  And, 
as  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  they  were  to  have  no  part  among 
their  brethren  in  the  spoil.  So  Jarchi  upon  this  place,  and 
Maimonides,  and  others,  who  endeavour  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection which  may  be  raised  against  this  from  the  thirty- 
first  chapter  of  this  very  book,  ver.  28,  29.  where  a  tri- 
bute was  taken  of  the  prey  they  got  from  the  Midianites, 
and  given  to  Eleazar  and  the  Levites.  This  tribute,  say 
they,  was  ofl\;red  because  the  spoil  came  by  executing 
God's  vengeance  upon  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  (chap. 
XXV.  17.)  But  of  the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og  (which  God  be- 
stowed upon  them,  as  he  did  the  land  of  Canaan),  nothing 
was  given  to  the  priests  and  Levites ;  for  they  were  admo- 
nished to  the  contrary  (as  they  understand  them)  by  these 
words,  neither  shall  thou  have  any  part  among  them  ;  no, 
not  of  the  spoil. 

Certain  it  is,  that  of  the  land  of  the  country  they  were  to 
have  no  part,  God  having  otherwise  provided  for  them,  that 
they  might  attend  wholly  to  his  service,  and  not  spend  their 
time  in  tilling  the  ground,  or  feeding  cattle,  which  would 
have  taken  up  their  thoughts  very  much  from  their  sacred 
employment.  Yet  the  Levites  had  certain  cities  and  their 
suburbs  assigned  to  them,  chap.  xxxv.  2,  &c.  (which  was 
executed  by  Joshua,  as  God  commanded.  Josh.  xxi.  2,  3.) 
whereby  they  were  dispersed  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
that  they  might  the  better  instruct  the  people  in  the  Divine 
law,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxx.  22.  Malachi  ii.  4,  .5, 
&c.)  By  accident  also  the  priests  came  to  have  some  land. 
(See  Lev.  xxvii.  20,  &c.  and  my  notes  there.) 

7  am  thy  part,  and  thine  inheritance  among  the  children 
of  Israel.]  For  they  were  maintained  in  his  house,  and 
lived  upon  his  altar,  and  fed  from  his  table  ;  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  Josh.  xiii.  14.  "  The  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  made  by  fire  are  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto 
them:"  which  is  given  as  the  reason  why  Joshua  gave  them 
no  inheritance.  And  see  ver.  33.  of  that  chapter,  where 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  said  to  be  their  inheritance:  who, 
it  appears  by  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter,  and  other 
places,  made  such  an  ample  provision  for  them,  that  if  he 
had  given  them  any  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  together 
with  it,  there  had  been  too  great  an  inequality  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  For  without  any 
share  in  the  land,  their  portion  was  far  richer  than  that  of 


any  other  persons  whatsoever.  1  have  said  enough  to 
prove  this  already ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  it  before 
the  reader  again  a  little  more  distinctly.  As  they  had 
yearly  the  first-fruits  of  the  whole  country,  which  were  at 
least  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  fruits  it  produced ;  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  tithe  given  to  the  Levites,  (as  it  follows 
below,  ver.  2G.)  and  all  free-will-offerings ;  together  with 
the  money  which  arose  out  of  persons  and  things  devoted 
unto  God ;  and  all  the  firstlings  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  the  redemption-money  for  the  firstlings  of  such  crea- 
tures as  were  unclean :  so  they  had  all  the  meat-otferings, 
offerings  for  sin,  and  trespass-offerings  ;  together  with  the 
breast  and  shoulder  of  all  peace-offerings,  and  the  skins  of 
all  burnt-offerings;  and  the  loaves  made  of  the  first  dough, 
and  the  shew-bread,  and  (as  Josephus  and  others  expound 
Deut.  xviii.  3.)  a  considerable  part  of  every  beast  that  was 
killed  for  private  use ;  besides  the  cities  and  land  about 
them  which  were  assigned  to  the  Levites :  which,  if  well 
weighed,  there  will  appear  a  vast  difference  between  the 
priests  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  For  the  first-fruits  alone, 
if  they  were  not  less  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  product 
of  the  country,  might  seem  sufficient,  especially  if  the  first- 
lings be  added,  the  priests  not  being  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
people ;  no,  nor  the  hundredth  part,  as  learned  men  have 
computed.     (See  Bonfrerius.) 

Ver.  21.  And,  behold.]  Now  he  gives  the  Levites  notice 
of  the  recompence  he  would  make  them  for  their  service, 
as  he  had  told  the  priests  what  they  should  have  for  theirs. 
And  Aaron  hath  the  delivery  of  this  grant  made  to  them 
from  God,  that  they  might  see  he  did  not  mind  himself,  and 
the  interest  of  his  own  family  only. 

I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel.^ 
See  Levit.  xxvii.  30.  and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  6.  where  they 
are  distinctly  mentioned.  Aben  Ezra  thinks  the  tenth 
rather  than  any  other  part  was  assigned,  because  it  was  a 
perfect  number ;  ten  being  in  simple  numbers  the  highest 
to  which  we  can  arise,  without  repeating  the  numbers  under 
it.  For  it  is  (as  he  speaks)  the  beginning  of  the  second 
combination,  and  the  end  of  the  first,  whereupon  all  num- 
bers do  depend :  which  our  Mr.  Mede  hath  expressed,  in 
my  judgment,  far  better;  who  looks  upon  it  as  God's 
favourable  dealing  with  men,  in  requiring  but  the  tenth, 
which  is  in  truth  the  least  part  of  their  goods,  according  to 
the  first  division.  For  when  we  proceed  beyond  ten,  we 
begin  to  make  a  new  division,  as  eleven  is  ten  and  one,  &c. 
But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  such  niceties.  (See  upon 
Genesis  xxviii.  22.) 

For  an  inheritance.]  Instead  of  a  share  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  other  tribes  had  divided  among  them.  And 
a  larger  inheritance  this  was  than  any  other  tribe  possessed ; 
for  this  was  the  smallest  tribe  of  all,  as  appears  by  com- 
paring the  account  which  is  given  of  them  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book.  For  all  the  males  of  this  tribe,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward,  were  but  two-and-twenty  thousand ;  (chap, 
iii.  29.)  whereas  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  there  were 
above  threescore  and  fourteen  thousand  men  of  war:  (chap, 
i.  26,  27.)  and  yet  the  Levites  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  whole  country;  and  the  twelve  tribes  had  only 
the  other  nine  parts  among  them.  Such  a  care  had  God 
of  those  who  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  his  service. 

For  the  service  which  they  serve,  &c.]  As  a  reward  of  their 
service;  of  which  see  chap.  iv. 
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Ver.  22.  Neither  must  the  children  of  Israel  henceforth 
come  nigh  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Or  rather, 
Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  must  not  come  nigh,  so  as 
to  perform  any  of  the  offices  belonging  to  the  priests  and 
Levites ;  who  were  appointed  to  do  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  service  of  God  there,  and  had  their  reward  for  it  also 
appointed. 

Lest  they  bear  sin,  and  die.]  Be  punished  with  death ; 
which  is  often  threatened  to  such  presumption. 

Ver.  23.  But  the  Levites  slutll  do  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.]  It  was  their  work,  and  no- 
body's else;  and  therefore  no  other  persons  were  to  meddle 
with  it :  that  is,  they  alone  guarded  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterward  the  temple ;  opened  the  gates  of  it,  kept  out 
all  strangers  (i.e.  all  but  priests  and  Levites),  carried 
the  tabernacle,  and  its  vessels,  when  they  were  to  be  re- 
pioved,  &c. 
.  ;  And  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity.]  They  shall  die  for  it, 
if  they  permit  any  one  else  to  come  there  and  do  their  work, 
(see  ver.  1.) 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  tlieir  generations, 
that  among  the  children  of  Israel  they  have  no  inheritance.] 
As  all  other  persons  were  excluded  from  serving  in  the 
tabernacle,  so  they  who  served  there  were  shut  out  from 
having  any  inheritance  among  their  brethren.  This  was 
made  an  unalterable  law,  which  provided  another  separate 
Qkaintenance  for  them,  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land ;  as  here 
it  again  follows. 

Ver.  24.  But  the  titltes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
they  offer  as  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  That  the 
people  might  not  grudge  to  pay  them  the  tithes  for  their 
service,  he  represents  them  as  a  heave-oflfering  which  they 
oflfered  to  God,  in  gratitude  to  him,  of  whom,  as  the  su- 
preme landlord,  they  held  their  land.  Not  that  they  were 
heaved  up  or  waved  before  the  Lord :  but  they  were  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  things  that  were  so  offered  to  him, 
i.  e.  holy  things,  separate  to  his  uses ;  all  which  are  called 
by  this  name  of  terumah,  (ver.  8.)  And  particularly  all  the 
offerings  which  God  required  to  be  freely  brought,  for  the 
building  him  a  sanctuary,  are  called  by  this  name  of  te- 
rutnah,  or  heave-offering,  (Exod.  xxv.  2.  See  there.) 

I  have  given  to  tJie  Levites  to  inherit.]  The  Israelites 
gave  them  to  God ;  £ind  he  gave  them  to  the  Levites  for 
tiieir  inheritance ;  who  had  as  much  right  to  them,  as  the 
other  tribes  had  to  their  land.  Which  was  the  reason  he 
ordered  they  should  have  no  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
with  the  other  tribes,  as  it  here  follows ;  therefore  have  I 
said  unto  them,  Among  the  children  of  Israel  shall  they  have 
no  inheritance :  for  he  had  given  them  the  tithes  to  inherit. 
But  R.  Solomon  Jarchi  observes  also,  that  the  Levites 
themselves  had  no  right  to  them,  till  they  had  taken  out  the 
tenth  part  from  their  tenth,  and  given  it  to  the  priests ;  as  is 
here  immediately  directed. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  In  all 
the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter,  (ver.  1.  8.  20.)  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Aaron  (though  by  Moses),  but  here  his  order  is 
particularly  directed  to  Moses ;  because  that  which  follows 
irould  better  come  from  him,  than  from  Aaron ;  who  was 
employed  in  acquainting  the  Levites  with  the  donation  God 
had  made  of  the  tithes  to  them,  (ver.  21.)  but  it  would  not 
have  been  so  proper  for  him  to  tell  them  what  was  to  be 
g^ven  out  of  the  tithes  to  him.self  and  to  the  priests. 


Ver.  26.  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites,  and  say  unto  them, 
When  ye  take  qf  tlie  children  of  Israel  tlie  tithes,  which  I 
have  given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance.]  In  these 
words  Moses  confirms  the  report  which  Aaron  had  made 
to  them,  that  the  tithes  of  the  land  should  be  theirs,  and 
their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  have  no  right  to  them. 

Then  shall  ye  offer  up  a  heave-offering  for  the  Lord.]  As 
the  Israelites  made  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
God  by  offering  their  tithes  to  him,  for  the  use  of  his  ser- 
vants the  Levites,  (ver.  24.)  so  it  was  but  tit  that  the  Le- 
vites should  be  so  grateful  as  to  offer  to  him  the  tithe  of 
their  tithes  (as  it  here  follows),  for  such  uses  as  he  should 
appoint. 

Even  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe.]  For  the  tenth  part  which 
God  reserved  to  himself  out  of  the  land  which  he  gave  the 
children  of  Israel,  was  a  kind  of  rent  paid  to  him  their  su- 
preme Lord  :  and  he  assigning  this  rent  over  to  the  Levites 
for  their  maintenance,  thought  good  notwithstanding  to  re- 
serve a  tithe  of  this  tenth  part  to  himself;  that  thereby  he 
might,  as  it  were,  hold  his  possession,  and  keep  seisin  (as 
the  lawyers  speak)  of  his  own  inheritance. 

Ver.  27.  And  this  your  heave- offering  shall  be  reckoned 
unto  you.]  Be  accepted  by  God,  as  the  offerings  heaved  up 
to  him  in  the  sanctuary  are,  (ver.  24.)  though  it  be  but  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  fruit  of  the  land. 

As  though  it  were  the  com  of  tlie  thrashing-floor,  and  as 
the  fulness  of  the  wine-press.]  As  if  you  paid  such  a  tithe, 
as  the  Israelites  do  to  you,  out  of  all  their  own  fields  and 
vineyards :  that  is,  they  were  to  believe  their  offering  of 
this  small  part  to  be  as  acceptable  to  God,  as  that  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  they  should  have  the  same 
right  to  what  remained,  when  they  had  done  this,  as  the 
people  had  to  all  the  rest  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  when 
they  had  paid  tlie  tenth  part  to  the  Levites. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  you  also  shall  offer  a  heave-offering  unto 
the  Lord  of  all  your  tithe  s  which  ye  receive  of  the  children 
of  Israel.]  He  would  have  them  know  that  he  ordered  this, 
because  he  would  not  have  the  Levites  alone  offer  nothing 
to  him,  from  whom  they  received  so  much ;  but  they  also 
should  make  him  a  grateful  acknowledgment  as  well  as 
others. 

And  ye  shall  give  thereof  the  Lord's  heave-offering.]  It  is 
called  so  often  the  Lord's  heave-offering,  that  they  might 
the  more  willingly  pay  it,  out  of  a  thankful  sense  of  what 
they  owed  to  him,  the  donor  of  all. 

To  Aaron  the  priest.]  This  tithe  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  high-priest  alone.  Two  great 
men  in  their  time  were  of  this  opinion,  viz.  Nicolaus  Lyra, 
and  the  famous  Alphonsus  Tostatus.  And  another  very 
learned  person  of  our  own  (bishop  R.  Montague),  thinks  it 
not  altogether  improbable,  that  such  a  provision  as  this 
might  be  made  for  the  high-priest  and  his  family,  state  and 
dignity ;  he  being  a  man  of  great  power  and  might,  only 
less  than  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  the  inferior  priests  having 
a  noble  maintenance,  without  this,  from  the  first-fruits  and 
offerings  of  the  people. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  support  this,  but  the  mere  letter  of 
the  text:  for  Josephus  expressly  says  the  contrary,  (lib.  vi. 
Archaeolog.  cap.  4.)  and  so  do  the  generality  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  and  St.  Jerome  also,  that  all  the  priests  had  their 
share  in  this  tenth  paid  by  the  Levites:  which,  till  it  was 
paid,  the  Levites  might  not  spend,  to  their  own  use,  any 
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part  of  their  tithe.  And  to  secure  this,  "  the  priest  was  to 
be  with  the  Levites  when  they  took  tithes,"  (as  we  read 
Nehem.  x.  37,  38.)  to  take  care  that  they  set  out  a  tenth 
part  of  them  for  the  priests.  Where  by  the  priest  the  son  of 
Aaron,  I  cannot  think  is  meant  the  high-priest  himself  (for 
that  had  been  below  his  dignity), but  some  priest,  I  suppose, 
appointed  by  him,  who  took  care  of  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  order  of  priesthood,  and  particularly  of  the  high- 
priest's  interest ;  who,  it  is  probable,  had  a  principal  share 
among  the  rest  in  this  revenue ;  perhaps  a  tenth  part  out 
of  their  tenth.  But  for  this  I  have  no  authority :  though  I 
take  it  for  certain,  that  when  he  saith  this  tenth  should  be 
given  to  Aaron  the  priest,  the  meaning  is,  that,  as  it  was  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  all  his  sons  had  a  share  in  it,  so  he 
himself  was  not  excluded  from  an  honourable  portion  of  it. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  particular 
portion  set  out  for  the  high-priest  by  himself,  if  this  be  not 
it.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  all  the  forenamed  pro- 
vision (from  ver.  8.  to  ver.  20.)  was  made  for  him  in  the 
first  place,  and  for  the  priests  together  with  him.  For  so 
the  words  run,  unto  thee  have  I  given  them,  and  to  thy  sons, 
(ver.  8, 9,  &c.)  And  he  had  this  privilege  also,  that  he  did 
not  minister  by  lot,  as  the  other  priests  did  in  their  several 
courses,  but  when  he  pleased ;  and  might  take  to  himself 
what  sacrifices  he  thought  good  to  offer,  (ver.  9,  10.)  as 
Maimonides  tells  us,  in  Cele  Mikdasch,  cap.  5.  where  he 
speaks  concerning  the  high-priest's  prerogatives. 

Ver.  29.  Out  of  all  your  gifts.]  Not  only  out  of  their 
tithes,  but  out  of  all  their  other  possessions,  which  God 
gave  them  ;  their  fields,  for  instance,  which  were  in  the 
suburbs  of  their  cities. 

Ye  shall  offer.]  Make  a  present  to  the  priests. 

Every  heave-offering.]  Some  portion  of  every  thing  God 
gives  you  to  possess. 

Of  the  Lord.]  As  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  Di- 
vine bounty  to  you,  upon  whom  he  hath  bestowed  so  many 
good  things.     (See  ver.  28.) 

Of  all  the  best  thereof]  And  that  not  of  the  refuse,  but 
of  the  best  of  the  tithe,  and  other  things  that  were  given 
them :  by  which  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  they  were 
bound  to  pick  out  the  very  best,  wheat  suppose,  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  worse  (which  would  have  been  to  have 
given  them  more  than  a  tenth  part),  but  they  were  to  give 
the  priests  as  good  as  they  left  for  themselves.  For  that 
was  the  rule,  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33.)  And  it  was  but  reason 
the  priests  should  have  this  honourable  provision  made  for 
them  above  the  Levites,  their  vocation  being  more  honour- 
able, and  their  service  more  noble,  in  the  very  sanctuary 
itself:  for  which  cause  this  tenth  of  the  tithe  of  the  land 
was  assigned  them  ;  which,  they  being  but  few  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Levites,  made  the  allowance  to  every  one  of 
them  much  greater  than  to  any  of  the  Levites.  And  yet, 
as  an  augmentation  to  it,  they  had  the  first-fruits  and  their 
fees,  as  I  said  before,  out  of  the  sacrifices  and  other  things 
wholly  to  their  own  use. 

Even  the  Jiallowed  part  thereof,  out  of  it.]  The  sacred 
part  was  the  tenth  part,  which  they  might  not  use ;  it  being 
taken  by  God  for  his  part,  (Lev.  xxvii.  30.)  By  which  all 
the  rest  was  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  owner,  when  this 
part  was  taken  out  of  it,  which  may  possibly  be  here  also 
intended. 

Ver.  30.  Therefore  thou  shall  say  unto  them.]  Tell  them 


the  reason  why  this  tenth  part  must  be  separated  from 
the  rest. 

When  ye  have  heaved  the  best  thereof  from  it,]  Taken  out 
the  tenth  part  as  an  off'ering  to  the  Lord. 

Then  it  shall  be  counted  to  the  Levites  as  the  increase  of 
the  thrashing-floor,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  wine-press.] 
Then  the  remainder  may  be  as  freely  used  by  them  as  the 
corn  or  the  wine  of  any  man's  land  in  Israel,  when  he  had 
paid  his  tithe  :  but  till  then  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  en- 
joy it,  because  God  was  first  to  be  served.  This  is  made 
more  plain  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  31.  And  ye  shall  eat  it.]  After  the  hallowed  part  was 
taken  out  (ver.  29.)  all  the  rest  was  theirs,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  men  do  that  which  is  their  own. 

In  every  pUwe.]  This  seems  to  be  said  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  holy  things  given  by  God  to  the  priests ; 
which,  being  offered  at  the  altar,  were  to  be  eaten  only  in 
the  holy  place ;  but  the  tithes,  though  they  were  a  kind  of 
offering  to  the  Lord,  yet  not  being  presented  at  the  altar, 
might  be  eaten  any  where,  after  the  tenth  part  was  given  to 
the  priests. 

And  your  households.]  All  their  family,  servants  as  well 
as  others,  might  eat  of  them,  whether  they  were  clean  or 
not.  And  more  than  this,  they  might  sell  them  to  strangers, 
to  buy  other  necessaries  with  the  money  they  yielded,  or 
exchange  them  for  other  commodities. 

For  it  is  your  reward  for  your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.]  See  ver.  21. 

Ver.  32.  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin.]  Suffer  no  punish- 
ment. 

By  reason  of  it.]  For  eating  it,  with  your  households. 

When  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  of  it.]  When  they 
had  taken  out  the  tenth  part  as  sacred  to  God's  uses,  (ver. 
28.)  they  might  safely  use  the  rest  themselves  as  they 
pleased :  for  God  had  given  it  to  them  for  their  support, 
and  therefore  would  not  punish  them  for  eating  it,  as  he 
did  those  that  did  eat  holy  things  which  did  not  belong  to 
them. 

Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel.]  Nor  would  there  be  any.  danger  of  polluting  the 
holy  things  (which  God  had  reserved  to  himself)  by  turn- 
ing them  to  a  common  use,  as  there  would  have  been  if 
they  had  eaten  the  tithes,  or  other  gifts,  before  the  tenth 
part,  which  was  God's,  was  taken  out  of  them. 

Lest  ye  die.]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  nor  shall  ye  die;  as 
those  did  who  meddled  with  the  holy  things,  which  God  re- 
served for  his  ministers  alone. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Ver.  I.  x\.ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying.]  They  were  both  concerned  in  what  follows;  Moses 
to  deliver  the  command,  and  Aaron  to  see  it  executed. 

Ver.  2.  This  is  the  ordinance.]  Or,  the  constitution. 

Of  the  law  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded.]  Which  is 
now  passed  into  a  law  by  God's  command ;  who  had  or- 
dered this  water  of  purification  to  be  made  some  time  be- 
fore, as  appears  from  chap.  viii.  7.  but  noAv  sets  down  a 
rule  for  all  posterity  to  observe  in  the  making  of  it.  It  is 
the  rather  mentioned  now  after  the  foregoing  history,  to 
free  the  people  from  that  great  fear  they  were  in  of  perish- 
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ing  in  their  nncleanness,  (chap.  xvii.  12, 13.)  by  shewing 
them  a  way  how  to  be  purified  from  the  greatest  pollution, 
before  they  approached  to  the  tabernacle. 

Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  tliee.] 
At  the  common  charge  of  the  people,  because  it  was  for 
their  common  benefit. 

A  red  heifer.]'  The  Hebrew  word  parah,  which  we  trans- 
late heifer,  signifies  &  young  caiv  ;  as  par  signifies  a  j/om/jj/ 
bullock,  not  above  two  or  three  years  old  at  most,  as  Kim- 
chi  and  others  observe. 

Without  spot.]  This  the  Jews  refer  to  the  word  red, 
which  goes  before,  and  take  it  to  signify  perfectly  red,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  other  colour :  for  as  to  any  other 
imperfections,  they  are  provided  against  in  the  next  words, 
without  blemish:  insomuch  that  Maimonides,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  saith,  that  if  this  cow  had  two  hairs 
black  or  white,  it  was  unfit  for  this  use.  From  whence 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  derived  the  cus- 
tom of  sacrificing  red  oxen,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  book 
de  Iside  et  Osiride,  riov  /Sowv  tovc  nvpftoiig  Ka^iiptiovaiv, 
Sec.  And  he  saith  they  searched  them  so  very  narrowly, 
that  if  they  found  one  hair  black  or  white,  they  counted  it 
aOuTov,  unfit  to  be  sacrificed:  see  Bochartus,  par.  i.  Hie- 
rozoic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.  where  he  shews,  this  was  the  most 
common  colour  among  that  sort  of  creatures  in  some 
countries. 

Wherein  is  no  blemish.]  See  Lev.  xxii.  20 — 22. 

And  upon  which  never  came  yoke.]  Had  never  been  em- 
ployed in  ploughing  the  ground,  or  any  other  work :  for  ac- 
cording lO  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind,  those  crea- 
tures which  had  been  made  to  serve  other  uses,  became 
unfit  to  be  offered  to  God.  Whence  Diomedes  promises 
Pallas  a  cow  of  a  year  old. 


-rjv  ovirti)  vtro  t^vyov  ijyaytv  av{)p' 


Which  no  man  hitherto  had  brought  under  the  yoke.  (Iliad.K.) 
And  so  doth  Nestor,  Odyss.  1.  and  the  like  Bochartus  ob- 
serves out  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others,  in  his  Hierozoicon, 
(par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  33.) 

All  this  is  very  plain ;  but  why  a  young  cow,  rather  than 
a  bullock  (which  is  commonly  appointed  in  sacrifices),  and 
why  one  perfectly  red,  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  If 
we  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  superstitions  were 
among  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Moses,  which  were 
when  Plutarch  or  Herodotus  lived,  we  might  very  pro- 
bably say  (as  some  men  of  learning  have),  that  this  precept 
was  given  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  their  religion. 
For  they  abhorred  to  offer  a  cow,  whom  they  honoured  as 
sacred  to  Isis.  So  Herodotus ;  they  sacrificed  males,  both 
old  and  young,  rac  8e  ShXeoc  ou  (T(piv  i^eari  SrvHv'  but  it  is  not 
lawful  for  them  to  ojfer  females,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  41.)  And  there- 
fore God,  it  might  be  thought,  ordered  a  cow  to  be  burnt 
ratlier  than  a  bullock:  and  for  the  same  cause  one  per- 
fectly red,  because  that  was  a  colour  odious  and  abomina- 
ble to  the  Egyptians ;  who  fancied  Typhon  (the  author  of 
all  evil  in  their  account),  to  be  of  that  colour ;  and  there- 
fore offered  him  red  oxen,  as  hateful  to  them  as  red  men 
and  asses  were.  Thus  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  In 
opposition  to  which  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  cow  of  this 
colour  was  acceptable  to  God,  because  hated  and  abhorred 
by  those  idolaters :  but  I  look  upon  what  such  late  writers 
say  as  of  no  authority  in  this  matter.    And  as  there  is  no 


proof  of  any  such  customs  among  the  Egyptians  in  Mose.s's 
time,  so  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  whole  fable 
of  Typhon  was  framed  out  of  the  story  of  Moses,  as  Bo- 
chartus hath  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  make  out, 
by  many  observations  out  of  that  book  of  Plutarch,  and 
other  authors,  (Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.  p.  340, 
341,  &c.) 

But  supposing  the  antiquity  of  those  superstitions  among 
the  Egyptians  to  have  been  as  great  as  some  fancy  them,  I 
cannot  think,  that  if  Moses  had  had  any  re.spect  to  them, 
he  would  have  ordered  such  a  great  number  of  sacrifices, 
as  we  read  of  in  his  law,  without  the  least  consideration  of 
the  colour  of  any  one  of  them,  and  only  mention  the  colour 
of  this  cow,  which  was  no  sacrifice.  I  rather  think  this 
perfect  red  colour  was  chosen  because  of  its  rarity;  it 
being  hard  to  find  a  cow  without  any  the  least  mixture  of 
other  hair.  And  though  it  were  not  a  sacrifice,  yet  being 
designed  to  the  same  end,  there  was  a  respect  herein  to 
that  great  expiation  which  was  made  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ:  with  whose  blood,  though  the  apostle  did  not  com- 
pare the  blood  of  this  heifer  (because  it  was  not  offered), 
yet  he  doth  compare  it  with  the  ashes  of  this  burnt  heifer, 
put  into  the  water  of  purification.  See  Heb.  ix.  13. 
where,  after  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  he  mentions  the 
ashes  of  this  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean.  For  they  were  a 
more  extraordinary  sort  of  purification  than  any  under  the 
law;  of  which  we  no  where  read,  but  in  this  place;  nor  of 
any  command  for  the  repeated  burning  of  such  an  heifer  to 
ashes  (as  there  is  for  the  anniversary  sacrifice  on  the  day 
of  atonement),  but  only  of  the  use  of  the  water  made  of 
these  ashes  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion.  But  of  this  it 
will  be  more  fit  to  treat  in  the  follo\ving  part  of  the  chapter. 

Ver.  3.  And  ye  shall  give  her.]  They  who  brought  her  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  were  to  bring  her  to 
Moses,  as  the  foregoing  verse  directs :  and  he  and  Aaron 
were  to  deliver  her  to  Eleazar. 

Unto  Eleazar  the  priest.]  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
Aaron  might  not  be  employed  in  the  following  work,  be- 
cause it  would  have  defiled  him,  and  made  him  unfit  to 
minister  before  God  for  a  season ;  which  he  was  bound  to 
avoid,  even  when  natural  affection  seemed  to  require  it: 
(Lev.  xxi.  11, 12.)  yet  a  vulgar  priest  was  not  entrusted 
with  this  service,  but  it  was  committed  unto  the  very  next 
person  to  Aaron,  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  because  it 
was  of  very  great  weight  and  importance. 

That  he  may  bring  her  forth  without  the  camp.]  As  a 
thing  exceeding  unclean ;  more  impure  than  any  common 
ofiering  for  sin.  For  the  greater  the  impurity  was  tliat 
was  laid  upon  any  sacrifice,  the  further  still  off  from  the 
sanctuary  it  was  carried.  The  bullock,  for  instance,  which 
was  offered  for  a  sin  committed  by  the  priest,  or  the  whole 
congregation,  was  in  part  offered  at  the  altar,  but  tlie  far 
greater  part  was  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  (Lev.  iv.  12. 
20.)  And  so  was  the  bullock  and  goat,  ofl'ered  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  people,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation :  (Lev.  xvi. 
27.)  and  the  scape-goat,  which  was  designed  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  not  so  much  as  burnt,  but  banished  into 
a  land  not  inhabited,  nobody  knows  whither.  All  which 
more  particularly  represented  Christ  in  his  sufferings,  as 
the  apostle  observes,  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12.  and  so  did  this  in 
part ;  having  something  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  in  it. 
For  though  it  was  not  a  sacrifice  brought  to  be  slain  at  the 
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altar,  yet  it  was  intended  to  be  used  to  the  same  purpose, 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  people  from  the  greatest  legal  de- 
filement. 

And  one  sliall  slay  her  before  his  face.'l  Some  person  ap- 
pointed by  Eleazar  (for  it  was  not  necessary  a  priest  should 
do  it)  was  to  kill  her  without  the  camp.  Where  it  is  plain 
from  ver.  5.  8,  9.  there  were  more  than  one  concerned  in 
this  office.  But  it  could  not  be  .slain  unless  Eleazar  was 
there  ;  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  his  presence,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  priests,  to  shew  that  it  was  intended  for  God's 
service,  though  not  offered  as  sacrifices  were  at  the  taber- 
nacle before  the  Lord.  And  this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  | 
why  the  care  of  this  heifer  is  committed  to  Eleazar,  and  ; 
not  to  Aaron,  because  he  officiated  only  at  the  tabernacle.    I 

Ver.  4.  And  Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her  blood  with  \ 
his  finger.]  As  they  did  in  expiatory  sacrifices,  (Lev.  iv.  6.)  | 
■    And  sprinkle  of  her  blood.]  InthesprmkWngof  the  hlood,  \ 
as  the  Jews  observe,  consisted  the  very  essence  of  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice.     Therefore,  though  this  was  not  a  sacri- 
fice, yet  it  had  something  of  that  nature  in  it,  and  may  be 
called  a  piaculum,  an  expiatory  thing  ;  though  nothing  was 
called  korban,  a  sacrifice,  but  what  was  offered  at  the  altar, 
as  our  Dr.  Outram  hath  most  judiciously  observed  against 
Abarbinel,  who  calls  this  red  cow  an  offering  for  sin. 

Directly  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  This 
rite  of  sprinkling  the  blood  was  never  used  but  in  sacri- 
fices slain  at  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  in  this 
red  cow,  which  was  slain  in  the  prospect  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
towards  which  the  priest  was  to  look  steadfastly  while  he 
sprinkled  it ;  otherwise,  the  Jews  say,  it  was  in  vain:  which 
shews  that  the  validity  of  this  act,  and  of  the  piirificatiori 
to  be  made  by  it,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  sanctuary. 
For  the  blood  of  that  heifer,  whose  head  was  cut  off  to 
cleanse  a  city,  near  to  which  a  man  was  found  slain  by  an 
unknown  person,  was  not  sprinkled ;  being  slain,  not  in 
sight  of  the  sanctuary,  but  in  a  valley  near  that  city,  (Dent. 
xxi.  3,  4,  &c.)  And  in  this  the  Jews  were  so  curious,  that 
after  the  temple  was  built,  this  blood  being  to  be  sprinkled 
directly  before  the  porch  of  it,  they  took  care  the  gate  Shu- 
shan,  which  was  before  it,  should  have  lower  battlements 
than  any  other  gate  of  the  temple  had,  that  the  priest  might 
see  the  face  of  the  porch  of  the  house  of  God. 

Seven  times.]  This  signifies  the  perfection  of  the  expia- 
tion that  was  to  be  made  by  this  red  cow,  on  whose  ashes 
the  Jews  thought  so  much  depended,  that  they  took  care 
the  priest,  who  was  to  see  her  burnt,  should  be  put  apart 
in  a  chamber  of  the  temple  (called  the  house  of  stone),  that 
they  might  be  certain  he  was  free  from  all  pollution  by  a 
grave,  or  a  dead  corpse.  For  the  ashes  of  this  burnt  cow 
being  the  great  and  only  cleanser  for  that  defilement,  they 
took  suitable  care  tliat  he  should  not  be  defiled  who  went 
to  bum  her.  See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  chap. 
17.  sect.  2.  where  he  describes,  out  of  Maimonides,  and 
others,  how  solemnly  the  priest  was  attended  when  he  went 
about  this  work.  And  the  apostle  had  reeison  to  mention 
the  ashes  of  this  heifer,  wherewith  the  water  was  made  for 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  as  the  principal  thing  that  sanctified 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  i.  e.  taking  away  bodily  defile- 
ments :  with  which  he  compares  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  in- 
finitely more  powerful  for  the  purifying  of  the  conscience 
from  dead  works.  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14.)  In  which  words,  dead 
works,  there  is  a  respect  (as  our  Dr.  Jackson  observes)  to 
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the  main  intention  of  these  ashes,  which  were  for  the  puri- 
fication of  those  defiled  by  dead  bodies.  And  he  seems  to: 
me  also  not  to  be  led  by  fancy,  but  by  a  solid  judgment, 
when  he  considered  these  ashes  also  as  a  notable  figure 
of  the  everlasting  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood,  of  which  the 
apostle  there  discourses.  For,  if  the  frequent  occasion  for 
the  use  of  the  water  of  purification  had  not  spent  all  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  now  slain  and  burnt  by  Eleazar,  they 
might  have  been  preserved  for  this  purpose,  without  any- 
danger  of  putrefaction,  for  a  longer  time  than  the  law  of  ce- 
remonies lasted.  For  ashes,  being  well  kept,  never  perish; 
and  therefore  are  an  emblem  of  immortality.  But  it  must 
be  considered,  that  the  frequent  use  of  these  ashes  might 
exhaust  the  whole  stock  of  them  made  at  this  time,  and 
make  it  necessary  the  priests  should  burn  another  heifer  for 
the  same  end;  as  the  Jews  say  they  did,  though  so  rarely 
(as  I  shall  note  below),  that  this  burning  of  a  red  heifer  was 
not  reiterated,  if  we  may  believe  them,  till  the  destruction 
of  Solomon's  temple.  Which  makes  them  a  more  notable' 
figure,  though  not  a  perfect  one  (for  no  such  can  be  found), 
of  the  power  of  Christ's  blood  to  purify  us  for  ever,  with- 
out the  repetition  of  it  continually;  which  was  the  imper- 
fection of  the  legal  sacrifices,  that  they  must  be  often  of- 
fered. 

Ver.  5.  And  one  shall  burn  the  heifer  in  his  sight ;  her 
skin,  and  her  flesh,  and  her  blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he 
burn.]  There  was  a  great  pile  of  wood  (to  which  they  set 
fire  immediately  after  he  had  done  sprinkling),  in  which 
this  heifer  was  more  entirely  burnt  than  any  public  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  beforementioned,  ver.  2.  (for  here  the  re- 
mainder of  the  blood  is  ordered  to  be  burnt),  because  this 
was  of  all  other  things  the  most  unclean,  and  to  be  utterly 
consumed  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  6.  And  tlie  priest  sliall  take  cedar-wood,  and  hyssop, 
and  scarlet.]  These  three  things  composed  that  instrument 
which  the  priest  made  use  of  for  sprinkling  of  leprous  per- 
sons, or  houses,  when  they  were  to  be  cleansed,  (Lev.  xiv. 
6,  7.  49,  50,  &c.  where  see  what  I  have  noted.)  And  the 
apostle  mentions  two  of  them,  as  used  by  Moses  himself, 
when  he  sprinkled  tlie  book  of  the  covenant,  and  all  the 
people,  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice;  (Heb.  ix.  19.) 
which,  though  not  mentioned  in  Exodus,  yet  the  apostle 
knew  was  the  ancient  way  of  sprinkling.  And  there- 
fore these  things  which  were  used  of  old  as  cleansers, 
either  of  inward  or  outward  filth,  are  ordered  here  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire,  while  the  heifer  was  burning  in  it, 
whose  ashes  were  to  be  the  great  means  of  men's  purifica- 
tion from  the  highest  pollutions. 

And  cast  it.]  He  speaks  as  if  these  three  things  being 
bound  together  became  one. 

hito  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  the  heifer.]  To  denote 
the  great  virtue  which  the  water,  made  of  the  ashes  of  all 
these  things,  should  have  to  cleanse  those  who  were 
sprinkled  with  it;  one  of  these  things  (viz.  hyssop)  being 
ordered  to  be  dipped  into  the  water  for  that  purpose, 
(ver.  38.) 

Ver.  7.  The  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  shall  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  he  shall  come  into  the 
camp.]  Though  we  do  not  find  that  Eleazar  was  employed, 
either  in  killing  or  in  burning  this  heifer,  which  was  only 
to  be  done  in  his  ['resence,  yet,  having  touched  her  blood,, 
he  became  unclean;  and  therefore  was  to  use  these  cere-: 
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monies  for  his  cleansing,  before  be  returned  to  the  camp ; 
as  Aaron  did  when  he  had  offered  the  great  sacrifice  of  ex- 
piation, on  the  day  of  general  atonement,  (Lev.  xvi.  34.) 

Ami  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.]  So  as  not  to  come 
into  the  camp,  I  suppose,  much  less  to  the  sanctuary,  until 
sun-set;  which  was  but  a  short  time,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  this  heifer's  impurity ;  this  being  the  common  time 
of  remaining  unclean  for  the  smallest  defilements,  (Lev.  xi. 
84,  25.  27,  &c.) 

Ver.  8.  And  he  that  burneth  her  shall  wash  his  clothes  in 
water,  &c.]  This  was  a  general  maxim  among  the  Jews, 
that  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  was  carried 
into  the  holy  place,  polluted  those  that  touched  them : 
which  is  justified  by  Lev.  xvi.  28.  And  therefore  he  that 
burnt  this  heifer,  whose  blood  was  sprinkled  towards  it, 
was  to  do  the  same  as  he  that  carried  the  scape-goat  into 
the  wilderness  was  also  bound  to  do,  (Lev.  xvi.  26.) 

Ver.  9.  And  a  man  that  is  clean.]  Free  from  any  legal 
defilement. 

Shall  gather  up  the  ashes  of  the  Jieifer.]  They  were  the 
principal  ashes,  though  the  ashes  of  the  cedar-wood,  hys- 
sop, and  scarlet-wool,  were  also  mingled  with  them ;  which, 
being  taken  up,  were  pounded  and  sifted,  as  the  Jews 
tell  us. 

And  lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place.]  The 
Jews  say  that  the  heifer,  in  aftertimes,  being  burnt  on  the 
pitch  of  Mount  Olivet,  which  was  over  against  the  temple, 
they  laid  up  some  part  of  the  ashes  in  a  place  near  that 
mount,  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  people  ;  and  another  part 
was  delivered  to  the  twenty-four  courses,  for  the  sprinkling 
of  the  priests ;  and  another  third  part  laid  up  for  a  memorial 
in  the  inclosure  of  the  court  of  the  temple.  (See  Dr.  Light- 
foot  in  the  place  beforenamed.)  But  there  is  no  certainty 
of  this,  and  it  contradicts  in  part  what  is  here  commanded, 
that  they  should  be  laid  up  without  the  camp.  (See  ver.  12.) 

And  it  sImU  be  kept.]  Laid  up,  tie  ^lar^pumv,  as  the  LXX. 
translate  it,  to  be  reserved  and  kept  for  the  use  of  those  who 
had  defiled  themselves  by  the  dead ;  unto  whom  it  was  de- 
livered when  they  had  occasion  for  it.  And  this  word  re- 
served, or  kept,  imports,  that  these  ashes  were  not  for  the 
use  of  that  generation  only,  but  for  all  posterity.  And  as 
manna  (which  was  commanded  in  the  same  form  of  speech 
to  be  kept  or  reserved  in  the  ark)  was  a  type  of  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  food  of  life,  or  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven:  so  were  these  ashes  kept  as  an  emblem  of  the 
everlasting  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice.  For  there  is  no  bodily 
substance  under  heaven  (as  Dr.  Jackson  speaks,  book  x. 
chap.  55.)  which  can  be  so  true  an  emblem  or  model  of  in- 
corruption,  as  ashes  are;  for  being  the  remainder  of  bodies 
perfectly  dissolved  or  corrupted,  they  are  not  capable  of  a 
second  corruption. 

For  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  This  one 
heifer,  being  slain,  and  its  blood  sprinkled,  and  body  burnt, 
afforded  ashes  enough  to  season  as  many  vessels  of  water 
as  the  whole  people  of  Israel  should  need.  Wherein  it  was 
a  notable  representation  of  Christ's  blood,  shed  for  the 
whole  world,  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  Yea, 
tiiey  were  sufficient  for  all  the  people,  for  many  genera- 
tions, though  tJiey  had  frequent  occasion  to  use  them  for 
legal  purification;  wherein  still  they  more  lively  repre- 
sented the  virtue  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice,  which  continues 
for  ever.     For  the  Jews  say,  this  red  heifer  was  killed  but 


nine  times,  while  their  state  lasted.  First,  by  Eleazar  here 
in  the  wilderness ;  which  was  not  repeated  till  after  the  de- 
struction of  Solomon's  temple,  i.  c.  not  during  the  space  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  second  time  it  was  burnt 
by  Ezra,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ; 
and  but  seven  times  more,  till  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple.  Since  which  they  have  not  adventured  to  make 
these  ashes,  but  expect  it  to  be  done  the  tentli  time  by  the 
king  Messias,  who,  indeed,  came  to  put  an  end  to  this  and 
all  other  legal  rites ;  not  after  the  legal  manner,  but  by  of- 
fering himself  once  for  all,  instead  of  all  other  sacrifices  or 
ways  of  purification. 

For  a  water  of  separation.']  To  be  put  into  spring-water 
(which  was  always  accounted  more  pure  than  other),  by 
which  those  |)erso7M  were  to  be  cleansed,  who  for  their  pol- 
lutions were  separated  from  the  congregation ;  and  those 
things  also  which  had  been  defiled  were  restored  to  their 
common  use.  Ashes,  all  know,  are  of  great  use  in  scourt 
ing  things  polluted ;  and  the  ancient  gentiles  used  them 
much  in  their  lustrations,  as  appears  from  Virgil,  Ovid, 
and  many  other  authors.  But  the  water  into  which  they 
put  them  was  prepared  with  magical  rites,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  was  drawn  out  of  some  pretended  sacred  foun- 
tain ;  and  sometimes  it  had  a  burning  torch,  taken  from  the 
altar,  quenched  in  it ;  and  in  some  places  they  put  sulphar, 
and  spittle,  and  other  cleansing  things,  into  it.  In  which, 
I  suppose,  at  first  they  imitated  this  rite  prescribed  by 
Moses ;  but  in  process  of  time  add^d  many  superstitions 
of  their  own  to  it. 

It  is  a  purification  for  sin.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are, 
it  is  sin;  and  we  add,  a  purification,  to  explain  the  sense. 
For  it  was  not  a  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  (as  this  phrase/or 
sin  sometimes  imports.  Lev.  iv.  24.)  but  had  something  of 
that  nature  in  it  (as  I  observed  before),  and  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  purify  or  cleanse  men  from  their  sin,  i.e.  from 
such  legal  defilements  as  are  mentioned  afterwards.  And 
it  may,  in  a  less  proper  sense,  have  the  name  of  a  sin-offer- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  body  of  it  was  burnt  without  the 
camp  (as  the  great  sin-offering  was  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment), and  its  blood  sprinkled  seven  times  towards  the 
sanctuary,  though  not  shed  at  the  altar;  whereby  it  became 
a  more  complete  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  this  purification  here  men- 
tioned doth  not  signify  only  one,  or  a  few  acts  of  purifica- 
tion, but  a  continued  purification;  the  ashes  being  to  be 
laid  up  as  a  treasure  or  storehouse  (to  use  Dr.  Jackson's 
words)  for  making  as  many  purifications,  or  waters  of 
sprinkling,  as  the  Israelites  should  have  occasion  to  use. 
For  therein  consisted  the  excellence  of  this  purification, 
that  the  ashes  were  not  to  be  made  by  burning  a  heifer 
every  time  the  people  had  occasion  for  them ;  but  the  ashes 
of  this  one  sacrifice  (as  we  may  call  it)  was  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  many  generations.  Accordingly  the  apostle 
saith  our  Lord  Christ,  KadapKr/ibv  Troujffajutvoe,  having  made 
a  purification  of  our  .<dns,  (Heb.  i.  3.)  sat  down  at  God's 
right  hand:  which  word  purification,  in  that  place,  doth 
not  signify  one  act  or  operation,  but  implies  that  by  this 
one  act  of  sacrificing  himself,  he  was  consecrated  to  be  a 
perpetual  fountain  of  purification,  being  still  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  that  gathereth  the  ashes  of  the  heifer 
.shall  wash  his  doilies,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.]  This 
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is  one  of  the  strange  things  which  the  Jews  say  Solomon 
himself  did  not  understand,  (and  Maimonides  professes  he 
could  find  no  reason  of.  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  47. 
and  the  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  also  ascribes  purely  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  God,  of  which  he  could  give  no  ac- 
count, par.  iii.  sect.  S3.)  that  the  same  thing  should  both 
cleanse  and  pollute,  as  these  ashes  did,  which  polluted  him 
that  gathered  them,  and  made  those  that  used  them  clean 
from  the  highest  legal  pollutions.  But  this  is  not  strange 
to  those  who  consider  that  all  those  great  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  for  sin,  (which  I  mentioned  ver.  7.)  though 
they  purified  those  for  whom  they  were  offered,  were  very 
impure  themselves,  because  the  sins  of  men  were  laid  upon 
them,  as  all  our  sins  were  upon  Christ ;  who,  therefore,  is 
said  to  be  made  sin  for  us,  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God,  i.e.  frfied  from  all  sin. 

And  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  unto  the 
stranger,  &c.]  All  proselytes  to  their  religion  were  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  purification,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  by  an 
unalterable  law;  by  which  was  figured  the  propitiation 
Christ  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Ver.  11.  He  that  toucheth  the  body  of  any  dead  man  shall 
be  unclean  seven  days.}  This  long  uncleanness  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  was  the  ground  of  those  strict  injunctions  to 
the  priests  about  mourning  for  their  dead  relations ;  which 
is  forbidden,  lest  they  should  be  hindered  too  long  in  their 
ministration.  (See  Lev.  xxi.)  He  that  touched  the  car- 
cass of  any  unclean  creature,  was  defiled  only  until  the 
even,  (Lev.  xi.  24.)  nor  was  he  longer  who  touched  the  bed 
of  him  that  had  an  issue,  or  his  seat,  &c.  (Lev.  xv.  5 — 8.) 

Ver.  12.  He  shall  purify  himself  with  it.]  With  the  water 
qf  separation,  mentioned  ver.  9.  Which  seems  here  to  be 
designed  chiefly,  if  not  only,  for  the  purging  of  this  great 
impurity,  by  touching  any  man's  dead  body. 

On  the  third  day.]  Then  he  was  to  begin  his  purifica- 
tion, by  being  sprinkled  with  it;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  these  ashes  were  kept  in  more  places  than  the  Jews 
mention  without  the  camp  (as  afterward  near  Jerusalem), 
and,  it  is  most  likely,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country.  For 
it  had  been  too  hard  for  all  the  people,  nay,  impossible  for 
those  who  were  remote,  to  go  to  Jerusalem  the  third  day 
after  they  were  defiled  to  fetch  these  ashes ;  which,  there- 
fore, were  kept  in  several  clean  places,  where  every  body 
might  easily  have  them  to  put  into  water,  and  be  sprinkled 
with  it.  For  as  there  was  no  sacrifice,  so  no  priest  re- 
quired to  make  this  purification ;  but  any  clean  person 
might  sprinkle  the  water,  (ver.  18,  19.) 

And  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  be  clean.]  Then  his  puri- 
fication was  perfected  ;  but  not  without  a  new  sprinkling 
on  this  day,  (ver.  19.) 

But  if  he  purified  not  himself  the  third  day,  then  the  se- 
venth day  he  shall  not  be  clean.]  If  he  did  not  begin  his  pu- 
rification on  the  third  day,  his  sprinkling  on  the  seventh 
would  not  make  him  clean.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that, 
though  he  omitted  it  on  the  third  day,  yet,  if  he  purified 
himself  on  the  fourth  or  fifth,  or  any  day  following,  that 
being  reckoned  as  if  it  had  been  the  third,  when  he  had 
made  up  the  number  seven,  his  cleansing  might  be  com- 
pleted. 

Ver.  13.  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man 
that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not  himself]  With  the  water  of 
separation,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  (ver.  12.) 


Defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.]  If  he  approach  unto 
it  Avithout  this  purification. 

And  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.]  He  was  to  die 
for  it  if  he  did  it  presumptuously. 

Because  the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
him.]  Because  he  neglected  the  means  of  his  purification. 

He  shall  be  unclean.]  Remain  in  his  uncleanness. 

His  uncleanness  is  yet  upon  him.]  Not  to  be  purified  now 
by  this  water  of  separation,  but  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
people.  This  still  concerns  those  that  came  to  the  taber- 
nacle presumptuously,  being  unpurified.  If  they  did  it  ig- 
norantly,  a  sacrifice  was  admitted  for  their  atonementj 
(Lev.  v.  3.  6.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  14.  This  is  the  law.]  Concerning  such  defilements 
as  these,  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men. 

When  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent.]  Wherein  they  now  lived 
during  their  stay  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  same  law  obliged 
them,  when  they  came  to  dwell  in  houses,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

All  that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the  tent,  shall 
be  unclean  seven  days.]  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  every 
person  who  came  into  the  tent  while  the  dead  body  lay 
there  (or  before  the  tent  was  purified),  as  well  as  they  who 
were  in  it  when  the  person  died,  should  be  unclean.  For 
all  the  goods  of  the  house  were  not  made  unclean ;  but  only 
all  open  vessels. 

Ver.  15.  And  every  open  vessel  which  hath  no  covering 
bound  upon  it  is  unclean.]  Because  the  air  in  the  house, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  tainted  by  the  dead  body,  came 
as  freely  into  such  vessels  as  it  did  to  the  dead  body. 
Tho.  Aquinas  fancies,  that  this  law  was  made  to  prevent 
idolatry  :  for  the  ancient  idolaters  thought,  that  if  a  mouse, 
or  a  lizard,  or  such-like  thing,  which  was  dedicated  unto 
their  idols,  fell  into  a  vessel,  or  into  water,  they  became 
thereby  very  acceptable  to  their  gods.  And  he  saith  this 
superstition  continued  till  his  days ;  in  which  some  women 
were  wont  to  leave  their  vessels  uncovered  on  purpose,  in 
observance  of  the  nocturnal  deities,  whom  they  called  Janos. 
(See  Prima  et  Secunda  Quest.  102.  artic.  5.)  To  abolish 
which  superstition  God  required,  he  thinks,  all  vessels  left 
uncovered,  where  the  dead  lay,  should  be  polluted;  i.  e.  not 
acceptable  unto  God,  nor  employed  to  holy,  no,  nor  con> 
mon  uses.  If  such  customs  had  been  in  Moses's  days,  this 
might  be  better  applied  to  what  we  read  in  Lev.  xi.  32, 33i 

Ver.  16.  Whosoever  toucheth  one  that  is  slain  with  the 
sword  in  the  open  fields.^  Or  killed  any  other  way,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  words  following. 

Or  a  dead  body.]  Of  a  man  that  falls  down  dead  of  a 
sudden,  or  is  executed  for  his  crimes. 

Or  a  bone  of  a  man.]  Taken  out  of  a  grave,  or  the  grave 
itself  where  the  dead  body  lies;  as  the  next  words  are. 

Shall  be  unclean  seven  days.]  As  long  as  if  he  had  touched 
the  dead  body  itself. 

Ver.  17.  And  for  an  unclean  person.]  i.  e.  For  the  cleans- 
ing of  one  defiled  any  of  these  ways. 

They  shall  take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  ofpurifica' 
lion  for  sin.]  It  is  not  said  what  quantity,  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose, whether  it  were  little  or  great  it  would  serve  the  turn. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  are  here 
called  chattah  (sin),  which  shews  they  had  the  virtue  of  a 
sin-oflering  in  them.     (See  ver.  9.) 

And  running-water  shall  be  put  tliereto  in  a  vessel.]  The 
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ashes  being  put  into  a  vessel,  they  were  to  put  pure  spring, 
or  at  least  river  water  upon  them;  which  became  the  water 
of  separation. 

Ver.  18.  And  a  clean  person.]  It  is  not  said  a  priest;  and 
therefore  I  suppose  any  other  person,  who  was  not  un- 
clean, might  do  this:  as  any  such  person  might  slay  the 
heifer,  and  burn  her,  (ver.  3.  5.)  But  in  this  the  Jews  were 
so  curious,  that  their  tradition  made  this  extend,  not  only 
to  a  person  that  was  at  present  clean,  but  that  never  had 
been  dehlcd  by  a  dead  corpse  in  all  his  life ;  and  therefore 
tell  us  what  devices  they  had  to  keep  persons  thus  clean, 
for  this  very  end  and  purpose.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his 
Temple  Service,  chap.  17.  sect.  2.) 

Shall  take  hyssop.]  When  the  priests  sprinkled  the  lepers, 
or  their  houses,  with  the  blood  of  a  bird  killed  over  run- 
ning-water, he  dipped  hyssop,  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet- 
wool  in  them,  (Lev.  xiv.  4.  6,  7.  49,  50,  &c.)  But  here  the 
sprinkling  being  made  by  some  neighbour,  hyssop  alone 
sufliccd ;  which  every  one  knows  was  a  cleansing  herb,  and 
easily  procured :  instead  of  which  the  gentiles,  in  their  su- 
perstition, used  branches  of  laurel,  or  of  olive ;  as  we  learn 
from  Juvenal  and  Virgil. 

And  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels, 
and  upon  the  persons  that  were  there,  &c.]  For  the  purify- 
ing of  all  the  things,  and  all  the  persons  abovementioned, 
(ver.  14—16.) 

Y  Ver.  19.  And  the  clean  person  shall  sprinkle  upon  the  un- 
clean on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day.]  Here  he 
explains  what  was  not  so  distinctly  delivered,  ver.  12. 
And  I  suppose  both  persons  and  things  were  to  be  sprinkled 
on  both  days,  because  he  saith  in  general,  upon  the  unclean; 
which  seems  to  relate  to  all  that  is  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verse. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself,  &c.]  This 
seems  to  be  meant  of  the  clean  person  who  sprinkled  the 
unclean,  and  by  coming  near  them,  was  in  some  sort  de- 
filed. But  he  was  not  to  be  purified  by  the  water  of  sepa- 
ration; but  only  by  washing  his  clothes,  and  bathing  himself 
in  water;  and  his  uncleanness  lasted  but  till  the  even,  as  it 
here  follows  in  the  rest  of  this  verse.     (See  ver.  21.) 

Ver,  20.  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean.]  By  a  dead 
Jjody,  a  bone,  or  a  grave,  &c. 

.  And  shall  not  purify  himself  ]  By  the  water  of  separa- 
tion appointed  for  that  purpose. 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  congregation.] 
As  a  contemner  of  this  law  of  God. 

Because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  &c.] 
This  and  the  following  words  are  only  a  repetition  of  what 
was  said  ver.  13.  for  the  greater  confirmation  of  it. 

Ver.  21.  And  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  unto  them, 
that  he  that  sprinkleth  the  water  of  separation  shall  wash 
his  clothes.]  Be  reputed  unclean,  until  he  hath  washed  his 
clothes;  which  Isuppose  comprehends  his  body  also,  ver.  19. 

And  lie  that  toucheth  tlie  water  of  separation.]  As  a  man 
might  chance  to  do,  when  he  mingled  the  water  and  ashes 
together,  (ver.  17.) 

Sliall  be  unclean  until  even.]  And  wash  his  clothes,  it 
must  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  words.  For  mere 
staying  till  even  purified  nobody,  without  some  rite  of 
cleansing.  And  there  was  more  reason  for  him  that  touched 
the  water,  immediately  to  wash  his  clothes,  than  for  him 
who  only  sprinkled  with  it. 


Ver.  22.  And  lohatsoever.]  Or  whomsoever. 

The  unclean  person  toucheth  sliall  be  unclean.]  He  doUi 
not  mean,  by  the  unclean  person,  him  who  was  made  un- 
clean by  touching  the  water  of  separation  (for  his  unclean- 
ness was  so  slight,  that  any  one  would  think  he  should 
make  nobody  unclean  by  his  touch),  but  the  unclean  per- 
son spoken  of  all  along  in  this  chapter ;  who  was  defiled 
by  touching  a  dead  body.  He  whom  such  a  person  touched 
was  made  unclean,  and  therefore  was  to  wash  his  clothes, 
and  not  be  thought  clean  until  the  even. 

And  the  soul  that  toucheth  it.]  Or  toucheth  him. 

Sliall  be  unclean  until  the  even.]  Not  only  he  whom  the 
unclean  person  touched,  but  he  who  touched  the  unclean 
person,  or  any  unclean  thing,  was  to  be  unclean  till  the 
even,  and  wash  his  clothes  (as  I  said  before)  for  his 
clean.sing.  No  other  cleansing  was  necessary  for  such 
kinds  of  uncleanness  as  these.  For  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired only  for  the  uncleanness  of  lepers,  and  of  a  child- 
bed woman,  and  of  a  flux  of  blood,  or  seed  :  all  others  were 
purged  without  sacrifice. 

By  this  nice  care,  which  is  here  taken,  about  the  small- 
est bodily  defilements,  God  intended  (I  make  no  doubt)  to 
make  them  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  preserve  in- 
ward purity ;  without  which  they  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  God,  though  they  approached  to  his  sanctuary.  For 
these  laws,  extending  to  what  was  done  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad,  were  a  plain  instruction,  both  that  it  was  not  suflS- 
cient  to  be  pure  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  concealed  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  sees  what 
passeth  in  secret. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Ver.  1.  JE  HEN  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the  ivilderness  of  Zin.]  From  Rithmah, 
or  Kadesh-barnea,  they  came  at  last  into  this  wilderness, 
after  many  removals  to  other  stations,  of  which  Moses 
gives  an  account  in  the  thirty-third  chapter,  from  ver.  19.  to 
ver.  .36.  For  God  led  them,  by  the  cloud,  quite  back  again 
to  the  Red  Sea,  (chap.  xiv.  25.)  and  from  thence  brought 
them  into  this  wilderness  of  Tzin;  which  is  quite  difl'erent 
from  that  mentioned  Exod.  xvi.  called  Sin:  for  this  lay  oa 
the  confines  of  Idumea,  as  appears  from  ver.  14, 15. 

In  the  first  month.]  Of  the  fortieth  year  after  they  came 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  For  Moses  gives  an  account  of 
the  transactions  only  of  the  two  first  years  after  they  came 
from  thence,  and  of  the  last :  the  rest  he  passeth  over  in  si- 
lence, being  spent  in  tiresome  journeys;  whereby  all  above 
twenty  years  old  Avere  consumed,  by  one  disease  or  other. 
In  those  travels  he  shews  how,  at  several  removals,  (men- 
tioned chap,  xxxiii.)  they  were  led  back  from  Kadesh-bar- 
nea unto  Ezion-Geber  (that  is,  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea),  in  which  journey  they  com- 
passed the  land  of  Edom  many  days,  (Deut.  ii.  1.)  that  is, 
many  years.  For,  from  the  time  they  left  Kadesh-barnea 
till  they  returned  back  again  was  thirty-eight  years,  (Deut. 
ii.  14.) 

And  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.]  Not  in  Kadesh-barnea, 
which  was  their  fifteenth  station,  and  in  the  conGnes  of  the 
south  part  of  Canaan,  (chap,  xxxiv.4.  Josh.  xv.  3.)  but  an- 
other Kadesh  on  tlie  confines  of  the  land  of  Edom,  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  (chap,  xxxiii.  36.  Deut.  ii.  3.  Judges  xi.  17.) 
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And  Miriam  died  there.']  Four  months  before  her  brother 
Aaron,  (chap,  xxxiii.38.)  and  eleven  months  before  Moses ; 
being  elder  than  either  of  them.  For  she  was  near  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Exod. 
ii.  4.  7.  where  it  appears  she  was  not  a  child  when  Moses 
was  born. 

And  tvas  buried  there.]  In  Kadesh,  where  she  died.  But 
we  read  of  no  jnourning  for  her,  as  there  was  for  Aaron  a 
little  after,  (ver.  29.) 

Ver.  2.  And  there  tvas  no  water  for  the  congregation.] 
The  water  that  hitherto  followed  them  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  now  failed.  Which  happening  just  at  the  death  of 
Miriam,  the  Jews  have  a  foolish  conceit,  that  as  her  piety 
procured  it  for  them,  so  she  being  dead,  it  was  taken  from 
them,  and  was  restored  again  for  the  piety  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  God  suffered 
the  water  to  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  that  he  might  try 
the  faith  of  this  new  generation,  whether  they  were  any 
better  than  their  rebellious  fathers,  and  withal,  to  convince 
them  that  the  water  out  of  the  former  rock  was  not  con- 
tained in  it,  if  he  had  not  produced  it,  who  could  bring 
forth  water  out  of  any  other  place  as  well  as  that.  Or, 
they  being  now  going  towards  Canaan,  and  near  a  country 
•where  water  might  be  had  for  money  (or  they  might  have 
found  it  by  digging  for  it),  God  thought  fit  to  let  the  miracle 
cease ;  that  they  might  see  he  would  shortly  provide  for 
them  otherwise.  For  it  is  very  likely,  that,  in  their  last 
station,  where  they  were  before  this,  at  Ezion-Geber,  (chap, 
xxxiii.  36.)  the  water  that  had  followed  them  in  all  their 
journeys  thither  fell  there  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  was 
swallowed  up;  they  being,  as  I  said,  to  return  towards 
Canaan,  by  places  where  water  mig  it  be  procured  without 
a  miracle.  For  being  upon  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  Aaron  died  in  their  next  removal,  (ver.  28.  chap, 
xxxiii.  37.)  we  read  expressly  that  they  presently  after 
came  to  a  land  of  rivers  of  water,  (Deut.  x.  7.)  And,  in- 
deed, not  long  after  they  removed  from  Mount  Jlor,  when 
Aaron  died,  we  find,  in  the  next  chapter  to  this,  that  they 
came  to  Oboth,  (chap.  xxi.  10.)  which  signifying  bottles,  it 
is  no  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  here  they  met  with 
water,  with  which  they  filled  their  empty  bottles.  And, next 
to  that  station,  they  came  to  Jie-Abarim,  (ver.  11.)  heaps 
affords  ;  or,  as  the  Chaldee  expounds  it,  the  ford  of  those 
that  pass  over:  and  then  to  the  valley  of  Zared,  (ver.  12.) 
or  to  the  brook  Zered,  as  it  is  in  Deut.  ii.  13, 14.  And  then 
to  the  river  Amon,  (ver.  13.)  and  thence  to  Beer,  where 
they  digged  a  famous  well,  (chap.  xxi. 16 — 18.)  which,  per- 
haps, they  might  have  done  before  in  other  places,  if  they 
had  made  experiment;  for  Kadesh,  where  they  now  were, 
was  in  the  border  of  a  country  inhabited. 

And  they  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron.]  Just  as  Iheir  fathers  had  many  times 
done ;  particularly  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  (Exod. 
xvii.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  people  chode  with  Moses.]  Instead  of 
condoling  with  him,  and  comforting  him,  for  the  death  of 
his  sister  and  their  prophetess  (as  Abarbinel  observes), 
they  came  in  a  rude  manner  to  scold  at  him. 

And  spake,  saying,  Would  God  that  tve  had  died,  when 
our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord!]  By  a  sudden  death, 
rather  tlian  linger  away  by  thirst.  They  allude  to  the 
strokes  upon  their  brethren,  chap.  xi.  1.  33.  xiv.  37.  xvi. 


32.  35.  46.  which  one  would  have  thought  should  have 
affrighted  them  from  uttering  such  very  discontented  lan- 
guage, (chap.  xix.  2.)  But  nothing  will  alter  those,  who 
will  not  lay  to  heart,  and  preserve  in  mind,  God's  mercies; 
and  judgments. 

Ver.  4.  And  why  have  ye  brought  the  congregation  of  tJie 
Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle  should  die 
there  ?]  The  very  words  of  their  fathers,  presently  after  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xvii.  3.)  ' 

Ver.  5.  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of 
Egypt.]  They  speak  as  if  it  had  not  been  their  own  de- 
sire, but  that  they  were  persuaded  to  it  by  Moses  to 
leave  Egypt;  who  was  sent  to  tell  them  God  heard  their 
sighing,  groans,  and  cries,  and  would  deliver  them,  (Exod. 
ii.  23,  24.  iii.  17.)  But  in  a  discontented  fit,  nothing  of 
this  was  remembered. 

To  bring  us  unto  this  evil  place  ?]  They  do  not  speak  of 
returning  to  Egypt,  as  their  fathers  did,  (chap.  xiv.  3,  4.) 
but  they  repented  that  they  were  come  out  of  it.  So  shame- 
fully forgetful  they  were  of  all  God's  benefits,  who  had  in  a 
wonderful  manner  redeemed  them  from  the  heaviest  slavery, 
and  hitherto  provided  for  them  miraculously  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  was  a  better  place  than  such  an  ungrateful  peo- 
ple deserved ! 

It  is  no  place  of  seed.]  i.  e.  Of  corn. 

Or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  pomegranates,  &c.]  Now  they 
complain  for  want  of  other  things,  as  well  as  water:  wherein 
they  still  imitate  their  unbelieving  fathers,  (chap.  xvi.  14.) 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  ivent  from  the  presence  of 
the  assembly,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.] To  pray  to  God  to  pardon  their  sin,  and  to  supply 
their  wants. 

And  they  fell  upon  their  faces.]  As  they  had  often  done 
before,  on  other  such-like  occasions;  particularly  chap, 
xiv.  5. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  them.]  Unto  all 
the  people,  it  is  likely;  as  it  had  done  several  times,  to  si- 
lence their  murmurings,  (see  chap.  xiv.  10.  xvi.  19. 42.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.]  From  that  glory 
which  appeared  upon  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  8.  Take  the  rod.]  That  famous  rod  wherein  Moses 
had  wrought  so  many  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  Red ' 
Sea,  &c. 

And  gather  thou  the  assembly  together.]  This  word  edah 
signifying  sometimes  only  the  assembly  of  the  elders,  not  of ' 
the  whole  people,  it  would  be  uncertain  which  of  them  he  is 
bid  to  gather  together,  (for  it  is  a  different  word  from  that  ■ 
which  we  translate  assembly,  ver.  6.)  if  the  tenth  verse  had 
not  determined  that  it  was  the  kahal,  or  congregation  of 
the  people,  as  the  word  edah  also  signifies  just  before,' 
(ver.  8.) 

Thou  and  Aaron  thy  brother.]  For  the  people  were  ga-  ' 
thered  together  against  Aaron,  in  a  mutinous  manner,  as 
well  as  against  Moses,  (ver.  2.) 

And  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes.]  To  the  first 
rock  you  meet  withal  (saith  Nachmanides),  and  that  is^ 
within  their  sight.  For  this  is  not  the  same  rock  out  of 
which  the  former  water  flowed,  as  the  Jews  fancy ;  but 
quite  different.  Their  very  names  are  different;  that  being 
called  Tzur,  this  Selah.  That  was  in  Rcphidim,  this  in 
Kadesh;  two  very  distant  places.  Thus  Chaskuni;  some 
think  this  the  same  with  that  in  Exodus ;  "  but  it  is  not  the 
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same  history.  For  the  former  was  in  Horeb,  this  in  Ka- 
desh ;  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  the  land  of  Edom."  But 
whether  God  pointed  him  to  a  rock,  which  was  then  in  their 
sight,  (as  he  did  at  Horeb,  Exod.  xvii.  5,  6.)  or  left  him  to 
choose  any  stony  place,  is  not  certain.  But  it  is  a  mere  fancy 
of  some  of  the  Jews,  that,  because  God  here  bade  them  speak 
to  the  rock,  Moses  offended  God  I.i  smiting  it.  For  to 
what  purpose  should  he  take  the  rod,  if  he  was  not  to  smite 
the  rock  with  it,  as  he  had  done  formerly  ?  Just  such  an- 
other conceit  there  is  in  Schalschelet  Uakkabala ;  where 
R.  Gedaliah  saith,  that  he  had  given  an  account  of  this  sin 
in  another  book,  which  he  gathered  out  of  various  writers, 
and  found  there  were  twenty-eight  diflferent  opinions  about 
it:  but  he  preferred  this  before  any  of  them;  that  whereas 
God  bade  Moses  gather  the  edah  together,  that  is,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  (ver.  8.)  he  gathered  the  kahal,  i.  e. 
the  congregation  of  the  princes  and  elders  (as  he  will  have 
it),  whose  faith  needed  no  confirmation:  (see  Hottinger  in 
his  Smegma  Orientale,  cap.  8.  p.  451.) 

And  it  shall  give  forth  his  water.]  The  Jews  puzzle  them- 
selves about  this  expression,  which  sounds,  they  think,  as 
if  the  water  was  contained  in  the  rock ;  and  Moses  only 
made  a  gap  for  it  to  gush  out :  but  it  seems  to  be  spoken 
in  opposition  to  the  waters  issuing  out  of  the  former  rock, 
which  had  supplied  them  hitherto,  but  now  ceased  to  flow ; 
it  being  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  This  shall  give  forth  wa- 
ter as  that  did  before:  now  it  shall  be  called  the  water  of 
this  rock ;  not  that  of  Horeb. 

And  thou  shall  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock?} 
Renew  the  former  miracle. 

So  thou  shall  give  the  congregation  and  their  beasts  drink.] 
So  that  they  and  their  cattle  (which  they  fear  vrill  perish, 
ver.  24.)  shall  be  as  plentifully  provided  for  as  ever. 

Ver.  9,  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before  the  Lord,  as 
he  commanded  him.]  From  hence  some  conclude,  that  this 
was  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  blossomed ;  because  he  is  said 
to  take  it yrom  before  the  Lord,  where  Aaron's  rod  was  laid 
up,  (chap.  xvii.  10.)  But  this  rod  is  so  expressly  called 
Moseses  rod,  ver.  11.  which  was  the  instrument  of  bringing 
the  former  water  out  of  the  rock  in  Horeb,  that  I  cannot 
but  think  this  was  the  very  same  rod;  which  being  there 
called  the  rod  of  God,  (Exod.  xvii.  9.)  as  it  is  at  the  first 
mention  of  it,  (Exod.  iv.  20.)  it  is  very  probable,  that  by 
God's  order  it  was  laid  up  somewhere  before  him  in  the 
sanctuary ;  though  not  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  For 
having  been  employed  in  doing  so  many  wonders,  it  was 
not  seemly  it  should  lay  in  his  own  tent,  as  a  common  stafiF; 
but  in  the  house  of  God,  as  a  sacred  wand.  This,  indeed,  is 
no  where  mentioned,  no  more  than  many  other  things,  which 
notwithstanding  are  plainly  intimated. 

-  Ver.  10.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the  congregation 
before  the  rock.]  As  God  had  commanded,  ver.  8. 

And  he  said  unto  them.]  Moses,  who  was  the  chief  actor, 
said  unto  them. 

Hear  ye  now,  ye  rebels.]  The  Talmudists  fancy  that  this 
is  the  great  sin  for  which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  denied  to 
go  into  Canaan,  because  he  called  God's  people  rebels: 
from  whence  they  have  framed  this  maxim.  He  that  treats 
the  church  contemptuously,  which  ought  to  be  honoured,  is 
as  if  he  blasphemed  the  name  of  God.  But  they  subvert  the 
truth,  who  build  it  upon  no  better  foundations.  For  Moses, 
the  great  minister  of  God,  only  uses  God's  own  language 


to  their  fathers,  chap.  xvii.  l(t.  where  he  bids  him  lay  up 
Aaron's  rod,  as  a  token  against  the  rebels.  And  if  this  were 
a  sin,  Moses  committed  it  again  not  long  after  this,  and  ia 
a  higher  strain  (which  nobody  can  think  he  would  have 
done,  if  it  had  cost  him  so  dear),  when  he  saith,  Deut.  ix. 
24.  "  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  ever  since 
I  knew  you." 

Must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock?]  Jn  these  words, 
also,  some  of  the  J  ews  (particularly  Nachman)  think  they 
find  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  who  here  (they  fancy) 
ascribe  to  themselves  that  which  they  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  work  of  God  alone.  But  this  is  without 
any  ground ;  for  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  is  quite 
contrary ;  Is  it  in  our  power  to  bring  water  out  of  a  rock  ? 
So  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it ;  it  being  a  speech  of 
those  that  wonder,  like  that  1  Kings  xxi.  19.  "  Hast  thou 
killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?"  As  if  Moses  had  said. 
Strange !  that  you  should  think  it  possible  for  us  to  bring 
you  water  out  of  a  rock,  which  is  the  work  only  of  an  omni- 
potent power ! 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  Jiand,  and  with  his  rod 
he  smote  the  rock  twice.]  It  seems  the  water  did  not  gush 
out  at  the  first  stroke ;  which  made  him  repeat  it. 

And  the  water  came  out  abundantly,  and  the  congrega- 
tion drank,  and  their  beasts  also.]  So  that  their  present  ne- 
cessity was  supplied;  and  they  also  filled  their  vessels 
when  they  left  this  place,  to  serve  them  till  they  met 
with  the  convenience  of  water;  as  they  did,  I  shewed  upon 
ver.  2. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Because  ye  believed  me  not.]  Here  interpreters  have  been 
much  troubled  to  find  what  it  was  for  which  God  was  of- 
fended at  Moses  and  Aaron:  for  though  the  text  tells  us 
expressly  it  was  for  their  unbelief  (whereby  they  gave  great 
scandal,  and  did  not  sanctify  him  as  they  did  formerly,  be- 
fore the  Israelites),  yet  it  doth  not  clearly  appear  wherein 
this  unbelief  declared  itself.  Abarbinel  hath  collected  se- 
veral opinions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  about  this  matter, 
which  are  no  less  than  ten;  after  which  he  delivers  his  own, 
which  seems  to  me  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  rest  were  to 
him;  for  it  is  far-fetched,  with  too  much  nicety  and  subtilty, 
and  relies  also  upon  uncertainties.  The  plainest  account 
of  it,  I  think,  is  this,  which  none  of  them  take  notice  of; 
that  the  water  now  ceasing  at  the  same  time  that  Miriam 
died,  Moses  was  very  sad  both  for  her  death,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  ceasing  of  the  water ;  and  being  unexpectedly  as- 
saulted by  the  people,  who  ought  to  have  had  a  greater  re- 
verence for  him,  in  a  time  of  mourning  especially,  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  greater  commotion  of  anger  and  indigna- 
tion than  was  usually  in  him :  which  gave  him  such  a  dis- 
turbance in  his  mind,  and  so  disordered  his  thoughts,  that 
when  God  bade  him  take  his  rod,  and  go  and  speak  to  the 
rock,  he  fell  into  some  doubt,  whether  God  would  grant 
them  the  favour  he  had  done  before ;  either,  because  they 
were  so  wretched  a  people,  that  it  was  not  fit  God  should 
do  any  thing  for  them ;  or  because  he  thought,  perhaps, 
water  might  be  otherways  procured  for  them.  And  because 
of  this  doubting,  I  suppose,  it  might  be,  that  upon  the  first 
striking  of  the  rock  no  water  came  forth  (God  also,  per- 
haps, so  ordering  it,  that  he  might  try  him) ;  and  hereupon 
his  diflidence  increased  into  unbelief,  and  a  settled  persua- 
sion they  should  have  no  Avater.     His  anger  also  at  such  a 
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rebellious  generation;  it  is  likely,  made  him  the  more  dis- 
trastful,  that  God  would  do  nothing  for  them.  For  both 
these  are  mentioned  by  the  Divine  writers  that  touch  upon 
this  history,  that  he  did  not  believe  ;  and  that  his  spirit  was 
so  provoked,  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  (Psal. 
cvi.  32,  3:3)  which  was  when  he  spake  those  words,  ver.  10. 
Must  ive  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?  i.  e.  is  that  a 
likely  matter  ?  They  being  words  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  of  Sarah,  Gen.  xviii.  13.  Shall  I  of  a  surety  have  a 
child,  who  am  old?  that  is,  /  cannot  believe  it.  And  when 
he  saw  the  water  did  not  come  out  at  the  first  stroke, 
he  might  be  so  rash  as  to  say.  Now  it  is  plain  God  will 
give  you  none,  but  let  you  perish :  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I  know  nothing  more  probable  than  this;  unless  the 
reader  likes  the  opinion  of  Joseph  Albo  better,  which  is 
the  ninth  opinion  mentioned  by  Abarbinel.  That  Moses 
and  Aaron  having  had  such  long  experience  of  God's  good- 
ness to  this  people,  and  of  his  readiness  to  help  them, 
ought  not  to  have  gone  and  made  their  complaints  to  God 
about  the  want  of  water,  (ver.  6.)  but  immediately,  of  them- 
selves, gone  to  the  rock  (being  confident  of  God's  power 
and  mercy,  which  had  never  failed  them),  and  called  for 
water  to  come  out  of  it.  For  now  the  tabernacle  was  built, 
and  they  had  God  dwelling  among  them  (which  they  had 
not  when  he  smote  the  rock  at  first),  which  ought  to  have 
bred  in  them  the  highest  assurance  that  God  would  supply 
them.  Dr.  Lightfoot  hath  another  conjecture  (which  I  shall 
propound,  that  the  reader  may  judge  which  is  most  likely), 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  began  to  distrust  God's  promise  of 
entering  into  the  promised  land,  at  the  end  of  forty  years ; 
imagining,  that,  if  they  brought  water  again  out  of  the  rock, 
it  must  follow  them  as  long  as  the  other  had  done.  For 
this  he  makes  the  sense  of  their  words,  "  What,  ye  rebels! 
must  we  bring  water  out  of  a  rock,  as  we  did  at  Horeb  ? 
Are  all  our  hopes  and  expectations  of  getting  out  of  the 
wilderness  come  to  this  1  We  never  fetched  you  water  out 
of  a  rock  but  once ;  and  that  was  because  ye  were  to  stay 
a  long  time  in  the  wilderness,  &c.  Now  that  is  gone,  must 
we  fetch  water  out  of  another  rock?  O  ye  rebels,  have  ye 
brought  it  to  this  pass  by  your  murmurings,  that  we  must 
have  a  new  stay  in  the  wilderness  ?  Are  we  to  begin  our 
abode  here  again,  when  we  thought  we  had  been  at  the 
end  of  our  travels  ?  At  this  rate  we  shall  never  get  out." 
Whereupon  he  presently  smote  the  rock  twice  in  a  fume ; 
whereas  God  bade  him  only  speak  to  it,  (ver.  8.) 

To  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.}  i.  e. 
Openly  to  assert  me  to  be  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  faithful 
to  my  promises  (as  well  as  infinite  in  power),  of  which  they 
had  given  the  Israelites  occasion  to  doubt,  by  declaring 
some  distrust  of  what  God  said  to  them,  (ver.  8.)  For  these 
words  plainly  shew  that  their  sin  did  not  consist  only  in  an 
inward  diffidence,  but  in  such  outward  expressions  of  it  in 
their  anger  and  impatience,  as  might  be  apt  to  breed  unbe- 
lief in  the  Israelites;  who  were  already  too  prone  thereunto. 
And  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  of  a  Jewish  doctor  (in 
his  book  of  the  Death  of  Moses),  that  the  Divine  Glory  not 
appearing  now  upon  this  rock,  as  it  did  at  Horeb,  (Exod. 
xvii.  6.)  which  perhaps  they  expected ;  it  gave  some  occa- 
sion to  their  unbelief:  which,  he  thinks,  was  not  so  great  a 
sin  in  itself,  as  to  have  deserved  the  following  punishment, 
had  not  God,  in  passing  this  sentence,  had  a  respect  to  the 
excellency  and  dignity  of  their  persons  ;  in  whom  a  fault 


of  this  nature  was  far  more  grievous  than  in  an  ordinary 
man. 

Therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the 
land  which  I  have  given  them.}  They  brought  them -into  the 
land  of  Sihon,  and  of  Og;  but  not  into  Canaan,  which  was 
properly  the  land  promised  to  them. 

Ver.  13.  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah.}  Called  Meribah- 
kadesh.  Dent,  xxxii.  51.  to  distinguish  it  from  that  Meri- 
bah  mentioned  Exod.  xvii.  7.  where  the  Israelites  are  guilty 
of  the  same  crime. 

Because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  Lord.}  Ex- 
postulated with  him  most  undutifully,  and  accused  him  of 
unkindness  to  them,  (ver.  3, 4.) 

And  he  was  sanctified  in  them.}  The  Hebrew  doctors  dif- 
fer very  much  in  their  opinions  about  this  also,  whether  he 
was  sanctified  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  people  of  Israel,  or 
in  Moses  and  Aaron.  Some  fancy  it  is  meant  of  the  wa- 
ters; viz.  that  God  did  himself  great  honour  in  bringing 
waters  again  out  of  a  rock:  and  therefore  the  name  of  the 
place  was  called  Kadesh,  from  his  being  sanctified  there. 
Thus  Chaskuni.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  called  so  be- 
fore this,  being  a  place  well  known  to  the  Edomites,  (ver. 
16.)  The  common  opinion  is,  that  he  speaks  of  Moses 
and  Aaron :  for  God's  name,  saith  R.  Solomon,  is  much  re- 
vered when  he  doth  not  spare  even  his  holy  ones,  (Lev.  s. 
3.)  But  Nachmanides  expounds  it  of  the  Israelites,  before 
whose  face  (as  he  expounds  sanctified  in  them)  God's  power, 
and  faithfulness,  and  goodness  appeared  :  and  who  alonie 
are  mentioned  in  this  verse ;  not  Moses  and  Aaron.  But 
all  three  opinions  in  the  issue  concur  in  this  one,  that  God 
made  his  power,  &c.  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Israelites, 
by  bringing  water  out  of  a  rock ;  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
monstrated his  holiness  and  impartial  justice  in  punishing 
his  greatest  friends  for  their  unbelief, 

Ver.  14.  And  Moses  sent  messengers.}  By  God's  order,  as 
his  words  seem  to  import,  in  Deut.  ii.  2 — 4. 

From  Kadesh.}  On  the  confines  of  the  king  of  Edom's 
country. 

Unto  the  king  of  Edom.}  When  the  Israelites  came  out 
of  Egypt,  Moses  speaks  of  Edom  as  governed  by  dukes, 
(Exod.  XV.  87.)  for  the  successors  of  Esau  at  first  had  no 
higher  title,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  &c.)  Not  long  after,  it  seems, 
their  posterity  became  kings;    and  now  (nine-and-thirty 
years  after  the  Israelites'  coming  out  of  Egypt)  they  were 
still  under  kingly  government.    And  this  king,  to  whom 
Moses  now  sends  messengers,  the  great  primate  of  Ire- 
land takes  to  have  been  Hadar,  the  last  of  those  that  Moses 
mentions  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.  who,  for  his  inhumanity  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  was  shortly  after  punished  with  death; 
and  the  kingdom  turned  again  into  the  government  by 
dukes.     For  Moses  (as  he  thinks)  writing  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  (or  then  adding  what 
was  necessary  to  what  he  had  written  before),  reckons  im- 
mediately after  Hadar  several  dukes  reigning  all  at  one 
time,  in  several  parts  of  the  country  which  they  had  shared 
among  them.    (See  Usscr.  Chronolog.  Sacra,  cap,  11.) 

Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel.}  In  the  language  of  those 
times,  all  that  were  near  of  kin  called  one  another  brethren: 
and  these  two  nations  descended  from  two  twin-brothers. 

Thou  knowest.}  For  they  could  not  but  have  received, 
intelligence  before  this  time  of  such  public  things. 

All  the  travel  that  hath  befallen  us.}  How  we,  and  our 
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fathers  before  us,  have  travelled  from  place  to  place,  with- 
out any  certain  habitation.   (See  Psal.  cv.  13.) 
■  "  Ver.  15.  How  our  fathers.]  After  several  removals  from 
one  part  of  Canaan  to  another. 

Went  down  into  Egypt.]  Which  was  so  public  a  thing 
(they  being  invited  by  Pharaoh,  who  sent  carriages  for 
them),  that  the  Edomites  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it. 
•    And  we  liaise  dwelt  in  Egypt  a  long  time.]  See  Exod.  xii. 
40,  41.  and  wiiat  I  have  observed  there. 

And  the  Egyptians  vexed  tis  and  our  fathers.]  See  Exod. 
i.  11—13,  &c. 

.  Ver.  16.  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  heard  our 
voice.]  See  Exod.  ii.  23—25.  iii.  7,  8. 
•  And  sent  an  angel.]  See  Exod.  iii.  2,  &c.  Maimonides 
here  by  an^e/ understands  Moses  himself;  for  the  prophets 
are  sometimes  called  angels,  i.  e.  messengers  sent  from  God, 
(Judg.  ii.  1.)  This  he  asserts  in  the  first  part,  and  more 
than  once  in  the  second  part,  of  More  Nevochim.  But  it 
is  very  unreasonable  to  think,  that  Moses  would  thus  mag- 
nify himself  to  the  king  of  Edom,  who  understood  not  such 
■language ;  and  could  not  but  be  the  more  moved  to  hearken 
.to  his  embassy,  if  he  believed  the  Israelites  were  under  the 
conduct  of  a  heavenly  minister,  who,  as  other  Jews  think, 
-was  Michael,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  whom  they 
.commonly  understand  by  the  angel  here  mentioned.  But 
many  great  men,  particularly  Masius,  think  this  is  short 
of  the  truth,  unless  we  understand  by  Michael,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  who  was,  as  he  speaks,  the  perpetual  prince 
and  director  of  the  people  of  God.  For  though  he  was  then 
properly  made  the  messenger  of  the  Father,  when  he  took  on 
him  our  flesh,  and  dwelt  here  among  us,  yet  from  the  begin- 
■jiing  it  was  his  constant  care  to  reconcile  men  to  God,  and 
preserve  religion  among  them.  So  that  he  might  be  called 
the  angel  of  God  before  he  became  a  man,  because  God  the 
Father  by  him  communicated  with  men  about  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  their  good.  And  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had 
rSome  obscure  notion  of  this :  for  what  else  could  Moses 
Gerundensis  mean,  when  he  saith,  the  angel  whom  Moses 
;saw  in  the  bush  was  the  same  whom  Jacob  calls  the  God 
of  Bethel,  and  whom  he  calls  the  angel  Redeemer?  of  whom 
Moses,  he  saith,  speaks  in  this  place,  and  in  Deut.  vi.  12. 
The  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt.  Certain  it  is,  that  thus 
the  ancient  Christians  understood  such  places,  taking  the 
angel  here  spoken  of  to  be  the  eternal  Logos,  or  Word,  as 
St.  John  calls  the  eternal  Son  of  God :  whose  sense  no  man, 
I  think,  hath  better  explained  than  our  Mr,  Thorndike; 
who,  though  he  confesses  it  to  be  plain  by  the  Scriptures, 
that  it  was  always  an  angel  that  appeared  under  the  Old 
Testament,  who  is  sometimes  called  by  the  proper  name 
of  God  (Jehovah),  yet  this  is  no  prejudice  to  what  the 
fathers  of  the  church  teach,  concerning  the  appearing  of 
the  eternal  Word ;  who  was  that  Lord  who  then  assumed 
some  angelical  nature,  wherein  he  might  appear,  to  deal 
with  meij  for  a  short  time ;  after  whicii  he  dismissed  it, 
when  he  had  done  that  business  for  which  he  assumed  it. 

And  hath  brought  vs  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  See  Exod.  xiii. 
22.  xiv.  19. 

And,  behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh.]  Near  to  Kadesh;  for  it 
is, not  likely  they  were  admitted  into  the  city  itself,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  country. 

A  city.]  Or  town;  for  it  doth  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
walled  place. 


COMMENTARY  [chap.  xx. 

In  the  uttermost  of  thy  borders.]  In  the  confines  of  the 
king  of  Edom's  country ;  and  belonging,  it  is  likely,  to  his 
dominion. 

Ver.  17.  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country.] 
In  our  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  which  God  hath  pro- 
mised to  give  us. 

We  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the  vine- 
yards.] They  engaged  not  to  turn  aside,  as  they  went  along, 
into  any  private  man's  grounds.    (See  chap.  xxi.  22.) 

Neither  tvill  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  ivells.]  Which 
any  private  person  had  digged  for  his  own  use ;  but  only 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  common  to  all  creatures. 

We  will  go  by  the  king's  highway.]  Keep  in  the  common 
road,  which  is  made  for  all  passengers,  by  the  king's  al- 
lowance. 

We  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.]  Out  of 
the  road,  but  go  straight  on. 

Until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.]  Got  to  the  other  side 
of  the  country  of  Edom. 

Ver.  18.  And  Edom  said  unto  him.]  This  sounds  as  if  the 
whole  country  had  joined  in  the  following  answer. 

TJiou  shall  not  pass  by  me.]  Go  through  our  countrj'-, 
(ver.  20.) 

Lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword.]  The  king 
bids  them  not  attempt  it,  for  he  would  oppose  their  passage 
with  all  his  forces.  He  was  afraid,  no  doubt,  lest  they 
should  seize  his  country,  or  spoil  it,  and  therefore  would 
not  trust  their  declarations  which  they  made  to  the  contrary. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  children  of  Israel.]  Who  were  sent  upon 
this  message,  (ver.  14.)  Or  else  some  new  ambassadors, 
whom  Moses  dispatched  with  new  eutreatics  after  he  un- 
derstood his  denial. 

Said  unto  him.]  Gave  him  new  assurances  of  their  honest 
intentions. 

We  will  go  by  the  highway.]  Believe  us,  we  will  not  step 
out  of  the  common  road. 

And  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water.]  Out  of  the 
wells  beforementioned,  (ver.  17.)  which  private  men  had 
digged,  and  therefore  had  a  propriety  in  them. 

Then  will  I  pay  for  it.]  For  water  was  commonly  sold  in 
those  dry  countries,  where  it  was  very  scarce. 

/  will  only,  without  doing  any  thing  else.]  The  Hebrew 
words  ein  dabar  (which  we  translate,  without  doing  any 
thing  else),  literally  signify  in  our  language,  it  is  no  word, 
i.  e.  not  mere  fair  promises,  but  we  will  perform  what 
we  say. 

Go  through  on  my  feet.]  Go  through,  as  fast  as  we  can 
travel  on  foot. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go  through.]  He 
persisted  in  his  resolution ;  and  would  not  rely  on  their 
most  solemn  asseverations.  Yet  he  consented  (as  appears 
by  Deut.  ii.  28,  29.)  to  furnish  Ihcm  with  necessary  provi- 
sions, both  of  meat  and  drink,  for  their  money. 

And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand.]  For  fear  they  should  press  into  his 
country,  he  raised  a  great  and  powerful  army  to  oppose 
them ;  and  shewed  himself  ready  to  fight  them  if  they  moved 
that  way. 

Ver.  21.  Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through 
his  border.]  Which  Grotius  censures  in  his  second  book  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  2.  sect.  13.  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations ;  by  which  the  highways,  as  will  as  the  sea  and 
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the  rivers  of  all  countries,  ought  to  be  free  for  all  that  have 
a  mind  to  pass  through  them  upon  just  occasions.  And  he 
gives  many  examples  of  such  permission  out  of  heathen 
story ;  and  therefore  looks  upon  the  denial  of  this  as  just 
ground  of  war  with  Sihon  and  Og  (mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  I  shall  consider  it),  as  it  might  have  been 
with  Edom  and  Moab,  had  not  God  prohibited  it.  Nor 
doth  the  fear,  he  thinks,  which  the  Edomites,  it  is  likely, 
had  of  letting  such  a  vast  number  of  people  pass  through 
their  country,  alter  the  case;  for  no  man's  fear  is  to  take 
away  another  man's  right:  and  there  might  have  been 
means  contrived  to  remove  this  fear,  by  letting  them  pass 
through  in  small  companies  at  a  time,  or  unarmed.  He 
had  better  have  said,  in  my  opinion,  by  giving  hostages  on 
both  sides  for  the  performance  of  conditions  :  for  it  might 
have  put  the  Israelites  in  as  great  fear  to  have  gone  through 
in  small  parties,  or  if  they  should  have  disarmed  them- 
selves. But,  when  all  is  said,  it  seems  not  clear  that  all 
men  have  such  a  right,  as  that  great  man  thinks  they  may 
claim.  For  no  man  can  challenge  a  passage  through  a 
private  man's  ground  without  his  leave ;  and  every  prince 
hath  the  same  dominion  in  all  his  territories  that  a  private 
man  hath  in  his  land.  There  are  many  examples  also,  as 
Gronovius  hath  observed,  of  countries  which  have  suffered 
extremely  by  granting  this  liberty  (which  shew  that  princes 
have  reason  to  deny  it  for  their  people's  security),  and  the 
examples  of  those  who  have  granted  it,  are  examples  of 
fact  rather  than  of  right ;  and  of  such  as  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  refuse  what  was  demanded.  (See  Selden's  Mare 
Clausum,  lib.  i.  cap.  20.) 

Wherefore  Israel  turned  away  from  him.]  By  God's 
command ;  who  ordered  them  also  to  buy  what  they 
wanted  of  the  Edomites,  (Deut.  ii.  5,  6.)  For  they  stayed 
some  time  in  Kadesh,  by  their  consent,  before  they  re- 
moved ;  that  they  might  furnish  themselves,  as  they  of- 
fered, with  necessaries,  (Judges  xi.  17.) 

Ver.  22.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  con- 
gregation.] For  they  might  not  divide  into  several  bodies, 
lying  in  several  places  ;  but  all  march  together,  when  the 
clood  moved,  in  the  order  God  appointed,  (chap.  x.  13, 
14,  &c.) 

Journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  to  Mount  Hor.] 
Another  place  upon  the  edge  of  the  Edomites'  country, 
chap,  xxxiii.  37.  where  they  pitched  in  a  part  of  that 
mountain  which  was  called  Mosera,  (Deut.  x.  6.)  Whe- 
ther Mount  Hor  gave  the  name  of  Hori  to  him,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  Seir,  and  the  first  planter  of  the  country, 
which  was  afterward  conquered  by  Esau,  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20.  30.  Deut.  ii.  12.)  or  had  its  name  from  him,  cannot  be 
determined.  But  Hori,  we  are  sure,  was  the  first  posses- 
sor (of  whom  there  is  any  memory)  of  this  mountain  Hor, 
which  was  afterward  called  Seir  (from  one  descended 
from  him),  and  afterward  Edom. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
Mount  Hor.]  At  the  foot  of  the  mount,  as  appears  from 
ver.  2.5. 

By  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,]  See  chap,  xxxiii.  37. 

Ver.  24.  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people.]  Shall 
die,  (ver.  20.) 

For  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which  I  have  given 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.]  See  ver.  12.  A  manifest  token 
that  the  earthly  Canaan  was  not  the  utmost  felicity  at 
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which  God's  promises  aimed  ;  because  the  best  men 
among  them  were  shut  out  of  it. 

Because  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  water  of 
Meribah.]  By  this  word  rebelled,  it  appears  there  was  some- 
thing of  obstinacy  in  their  unbelief,  mentioned  ver.  12. 

Ver.  25.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son.]  Speak  to 
them  in  my  name.  For  it  is  expressly  said,  (chap,  xxxiii. 
38.)  that  they  went  up  "  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord." 

And  bring  them  up  unto  Mount  Hor.]  This  shews  that 
they  pitched  their  tents  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  a  place 
called  Mosera.  See  Deut.  x.  6.  where  this  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  whole  hill,  as  well  as  Hor. 

Ver.  26.  And  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments.]  i.  e.  Of  his 
priestly  robes  (as  Josephus  rightly  expounds  it,  rriv  apx'^" 
partKjjv  oToX^v),  mentioned  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  3,  &c.  where- 
with he  was  clothed  when  he  was  anointed  to  the  oflice  of 
high-priest,  (Lev.  viii .  7 — 9.)  which  he  put  on,  I  suppose, 
in  the  camp,  and  went  up  in  them  to  Mount  Hor,  that  he 
might  die  gloriously ;  not  in  his  robes,  but  immediately 
after  he  put  them  off"  to  be  put  upon  his  son.  For  this 
stripping  him  of  his  robes  was  in  effect  the  divesting 
Aaron  of  his  office,  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon  his 


son ;  which  was  done  as  follows. 


And  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son.]  Which  was  the  in- 
vesting him  with  the  office  of  high-priest,  in  which  he  now 
succeeded  in  his  father's  stead,  and  was  by  this  ceremony 
admitted  to  it.  The  Talmudists  say  the  manner  was,  first 
to  put  on  the  breeches,  then  the  coat ;  which  being  bound 
about  with  the  girdle,  then  the  robe,  upon  which  was  the 
ephod,  and  then  the  mitre  and  golden  crown.  (See  Selden 
de  Succession,  in  Pontif.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 

And  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  die 
there.]  This  was  said  before,  in  short,  ver.  24.  but  now 
the  time  of  his  death  is  expressly  declared  (immediately 
after  he  laid  down  his  office,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
his  son  inaugurated  in  his  room),  and  the  place  of  it,  upon 
Mount  Hor.  Of  this  phrase,  gathered  to  his  people,  see 
Gen.  XXV.  8. 17. 

Ver.  27.  Attd  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded:  and 
they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congre- 
gation.] That  they  might  all  be  witnesses  of  the  succession 
of  Eleazar  to  the  office  of  his  father. 

Ver.  28.  And  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and 
put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son.]  This  Moses  did  as  the 
minister  of  God ;  who  now  translated  the  priesthood  to 
another. 

And  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount.]  And  was 
buried  also  there,  (Deut.  x.  6.)  For  great  and  heroic  per- 
sons were  in  ancient  days  usually  buried  in  high  places. 
So  Joshua  was,  (chap.  xxiv.  30. 33.)  and  Eleazar,  (Judges 
ii.  9.)  and  Cadmus  and  Harmonia;  who  lived  near  the  time 
of  Joshua,  as  Bochartus  observes  in  his  Canaan,  lib.  i. 
cap.  23. 

And  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the  mount.] 
After  they  had  seen  him  laid  in  his  grave  by  those  that  air 
tended  them. 

This  fell  out  in  the  fortieth  year  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month ;  when  Aaron 
was  a  hundred  and  three-and-twenty  years  old,  as  we  read 
chap,  xxxiii.  38, 39.  in  the  new  moon  of  the  month,  which 
the  Athenians  called  Hecatombaon,  the  Macedonians  io«*, 
and  the  Hebrews  called  Sabba,  as  Josephus  glosses.    Bat 
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that  last  word  should  be  Ab,  not  Sabba,  as  Jacobus  Capel- 
lus  observes,  (in  his  Histor.  Sacra  et  Exotica  ad  An.  2542.) 
which  answers,  he  thinks,  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  July. 
And  so  the  Hebrews  say  in  Seder  01am,  "  Aaron  died  on 
the  first  day  of  tlie  month  Ab ;"  upon  which  there  is  a  fast 
in  their  rituals,  in  memory  of  it. 

Ver.  29.  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron 
was  dead.]  i.  e.  Understood  (as  the  word  see  is  used  Gen. 
xlii.  1.)  that  God  had  taken  him  out  of  the  world,  as  Moses 
and  Eleazar  told  them;  who  also  came  down  from  the 
mount  with  him. 

TTiey  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days.]  Till  the  end  of 
the  month.  For  so  long  their  mourning  seems,  in  those 
days,  to  have  been  continued  for  great  persons,  (as  it  was 
for  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  though  a  week  sufficed  for  pri- 
vate persons. 

Even  all  the  house  of  Israel.]  Both  men  and  women. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Ver.  1.  And  when  king  Arad  tlie  Canaanite.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are  thus  placed,  when  the  Canaanite 
king  Arad:  and  so  they  are  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar: 
and  Arad  may  as  well  signify  a  place  as  a  person :  nay, 
there  seems  more  reason  to  translate  the  words  thus,  the 
Canaanitish  king  of  Arad:  because  there  was  such  a  city 
in  Canaan,  mentioned  Josh.  xii.  14.  and  Judges  i.  16.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan  being  called  Arad,  (as  both  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  translate  tlie  Hebrew  word  Arvad, 
Gen.  X.  18.)  who  it  is  likely  gave  his  name  to  this  part  of 
the  country ;  the  chief  city  of  which  was  also  called  after 
him. 

Which  dwelt  in  the  south.]  In  the  south  part  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  towards  the  eastern  angle  of  it,  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  (See  chap,  xxxiii.  40.) 

Heard  that  Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the  spies.]  "Which 
were  sent  by  the  king  Arad  (as  many  suppose)  to  bring 
liim  intelligence  which  way  the  Israelites  marched.  For 
it  being  eight-and-thirty  years  since  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
went  that  way ;  or  rather,  they  going  so  secretly,  that  it  was 
not  known  which  way  they  went,  it  is  thought  not  proba- 
ble that  Moses  speaks  of  them  in  this  place.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  of  taking  the  Hebrew  word  Atharim  to  sig- 
nify spies;  but  it  may  as  well  l)e  the  name  of  a  place,  as 
the  LXX.  understood  it,  by  whom  it  is  tran.slated  'ASraptifi. 
And,  if  the  situation  would  agree  to  it,  one  might  probably 
conjecture  the  place  was  so  called  from  the  spies  that 
went  from  thence  by  Moses's  order  to  survey  the  country. 
For  that  was  a  thing  so  memorable,  that,  as  it  could  not 
well  .slip  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  so  they 
found,  I  make  no  question,  after  they  were  gone,  which 
way  they  came  into  their  country  (though  for  the  present 
they  passed  unobserved),  and  ever  after  called  it  the  way 
of  the  spies. 

Then  he  fought  against  Israel.]  He  marched  out  of  his 
country  with  an  army ;  and  fell  upon  the  Israelites  as  they 
.passed  that  way. 

And  took  some  of  them  prisoners.]  He  attacked,  it  is 
likely,  at  first,  only  the  skirts  of  their  camp,  where  he  sur- 
prised some  of  them,  and  carried  them  away  ca/;fii;e,  as 
-the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew. 


Ver.  2.  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord.]  It  was 
resolved,  it  seems,  that  they  should  engage  them;  but  the 
Israelites  being  afraid  of  them,  because  they  were  unexpe- 
rienced ia  war,  implore  the  Divine  aid  by  this  solemn  vow. 

If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand.] 
Give  us  the  victory  over  them. 

Then  will  I  utterly  destroy  their  cities.]  They  vow  to 
reserve  none  of  the  spoil  to  their  own  use ;  but  devote  it 
all  to  destruction.  For  such  was  the  nature  of  this  vow 
called  cherem.  (See  Lev.  xxvii.  29.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel.} 
He  approved  their  vow. 

And  delivered  up  the  Canaanites.]  The  Israelites  van- 
quished their  army. 

And  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  tlteir  cities.]  Utterly 
devoted  them  to  destruction,  according  to  their  vow.  For 
they  did  not  now  actually  destroy  them,  they  remaining 
when  Joshua  came  to  Canaan,  who  executed  this  cherem, 
or  curse,  upon  them,  (chap.  xii.  14.)  which,  if  it  had  been 
executed  now,  they  must  have  entered  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  at  this  time ;  from  whence  we  cannot  imagine 
they  would  have  returned,  to  march  further  about  before 
they  got  into  it ;  but  have  gone  on  to  prosecute  their  vic- 
tory, by  subduing  the  country,  as  they  had  begun. 

And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Hormah.]  From  the 
cherem  (or  herem  as  some  write  it)  which  was  pronounced 
against  it ;  which,  when  it  was  put  in  execution,  this  name 
became  more  proper  to  it,  (Judges  i.  17.) 

\er.A.  And  they  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor.]  Where 
their  camp  was  pitched,  when  the  king  of  Arad  assaulted 
them ;  and  whither  they  returned,  after  they  had  over- 
thrown him. 

By  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.]  Towards  Ezion-Gaber,  as 
we  read  Deut.  ii.  8. 

To  compass  tlie  land  of  Edom.]  Which  extended  itself 
unto  the  Red  Sea. 

And  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged  because 
of  the  way.]  The  word  we  translate  discouraged,  signifies 
two  things ;  to  faint,  and  to  breathe  short,  through  the 
anguish  and  bitterness  of  one's  spirit,  (Exod.  vi.  9.)  And 
secondly,  to  be  angry  at,  or  at  least  impatient,  by  reason 
of  some  trouble.  And  sa  it  may  be  best  taken  in  this 
place,  (as  Buxtorfius  observes,  in  Histor.  Serp.  ^nei, 
cap.  1.)  not  simply  for  their  being  tired,  with  a  tedious, 
long,  and  troublesome  march  ;  but  that  accompanied  with 
no  small  indignation  and  wrath :  which  did  not  only  burn 
within,  but  broke  out  into  words  of  great  impatience,  as 
appears  by  what  follows.  Whence  the  Hebrew  words 
ketzar-ruach  (short  of  spirit)  signify  angry,  or  hasty, 
Prov.  xiv.  29.  and  in  Job  xxi.  4.  we  translate  it  troubled, 
and  Zach.  xi.  8.  loathed;  where  it  had  better  been  trans- 
lated, I  was  angry  with  them.  Xow  that  which  made  the 
people  thus  fret,  or  faiat  (if  we  will  have  it  so  interpreted), 
was  the  way  wherein  they  were  now  led,  which  was  about 
the  land  of  Edom.  For  when  they  were  come  towards  Ca- 
naan, in  the  middle  of  the  fortieth  year  (at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  promised  to  enter  in  and  possess  it),  they  are 
carried  back  again  towards  the  Red  Sea,  whither  God  bad 
sent  their  fathers  after  they  had  brought  a  false  report  upon 
the  land,  (chap.  xiv.  25.)  This  made  them  think,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  never  come  to  Canaan;  or,  at  least,  it  was 
tedious  to  march  such  a  great  way  about,  after  they  had 
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been  kept  so  long  from  their  inheritance,  and  were  lately  in 
such  hopes  of  it,  when  Moses  demanded  a  passage  into  it 
through  the  country  of  Edom. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  people  spake  against  God  and  against 
Moses.]  This  shews  they  were  in  a  very  great  rage,  which 
made  them  so  forgetful  of  their  duty,  as  to  charge  God  him- 
self with  ill  conduct :  whereas  their  fathers  were  wont  only 
to  murmur  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  out  of  Egypt.]  The  He- 
brew word  heelithunu  (made  us  to  go  up)  is  a  strange 
word  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  calls  it)  in  this  language ;  declaring 
the  great  fume  they  were  in  when  they  uttered  it. 

To  die  in  the  vjildemess.]  As  if  they  had  said  (so  Abar- 
binel  explains  it).  What  can  we  expect  or  hope  for  but 
death  from  this  long  stay  in  the  wilderness  ? 

For  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water.]  For 
we  want  the  most  necessary  things  for  the  support  of  life 
(as  he  also  well  explains  it),  which  they  spake  in  a  rage ; 
for  they  had  both,  by  a  miraculous  providence  over  them. 
They  themselves  immediately  confess  they  had  manna; 
and  that  they  lately  received  water  out  of  a  rock.  But 
nothing  would  satisfy,  unless  they  were  brought  to  a 
country  where  bread  and  water  were  to  be  had  without  a 
miracle.  For  the  meaning  of  their  complaint  was,  that 
God  did  not  deal  with  them  as  he  did  with  other  people, 
who  (to  speak  in  our  phrase)  do  not  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  the  Israelites  did,  who  had  bread  given  them 
only  to  suffice  for  one  day,  and  no  more ;  and  that  such 
bread  as  they  despised.  It  is  likely,  also,  they  began  now 
to  want  water  again,  which  did  not  follow  them,  as  for- 
merly, out  of  the  rock :  and  what  they  had  in  their  vessels, 
perhaps,  was  near  spent. 

And  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.]  As  for  the  bread 
God  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  so  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  it,  that  they  loathe  it,  and  call  it  by  the  scorn- 
ful name  of  light  bread.  So  we  translate  the  Hebrew  word 
liakkilkel:  which,  being  the  doubling  of  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies light  or  vile  in  that  language,  imports  as  much  as 
very  despicable,  exceeding  vile ;  or,  as  the  LXX.  translate 
it,  very  empty ;  having  no  substance  in  it  to  fill  their  sto- 
machs. So  Abarbinel  expounds  this  passage.  We  are 
tired  with  long  journeys,  which  require  more  solid  bread  than 
this  to  support  us. 

Ver.  G.  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  peo- 
ple.] So  most  of  the  Jews  translate  tlus  place ;  taking  se- 
raphim for  an  adjective  (as  grammarians  speak),  and  con- 
sequently rightly  translated  _^ery.  But  there  are  those  who 
take  it  to  signify  a  peculiar  sort  of  serpents;  being  added 
to  nechashim  (serpents)  by  way  of  apposition  (as  they 
speak),  and  signifying  such  serpents  as  the  Greeks  call 
npj)<rrijp£c  and  KovCTwvtCj  whom  Pliny  reckons  among  the 
tceleratissimi  serpentes,  most  pernicious  serpents,  (lib.  xxiv. 
cap.  13.)  Or,  as  others  will  have  it,  those  called  Ai\pahg, 
because  they  made  great  inflammations  in  men's  bodies, 
and  an  unquenchable  thirst,  being  also  of  a  flame  colour. 
OBut  the  famous  Bochartus  hath  alleged  a  great  many  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  they  were  a  sort  of  serpents,  called 
hydnis,  because  in  winter  they  lived  in  fens  and  marshes; 
which  being  dried  up  in  summer  they  were  called  chersy- 
drus,  because  then  they  lived  in  dry  places,  and  in  the  hot 
season  had  a  most  sharp,  stinging  poison,  which,  as  Ni- 
cander  saith,  made  such  inflammations  as  brought  upon 


him  that  was  stung  by  them,  aXjta  fivpia,  innumerable 
griefs.  See  Hierozoicon,  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap,  13.  where  he 
shews  also  they  were  flying  serpents,  of  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  speaks,  chap.  xix.  29.  xxx.  6.;  and  that  now  was 
a  hot  season,  wherein  they  were  wont  to  be  most  ve- 
nomous. For  Aaron  dying  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
(which  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  July),  and  they 
mourning  for  him  thirty  days ;  after  which  followed  their 
encounter  with  the  Canaanites,  and  then  this  murmuring, 
and  this  punishment;  it  must  fall  out  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  when  the  dog-days  were  going  out.  (See  Vossius 
do  Orig.  et  Progressu  Idolol.  lib.  iv.  cap.  56.) 

And  they  bit  the  people.]  This  Aben  Ezra  and  others 
think  was  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  sin,  which  was 
evil-speaking  against  the  Lord,  by  calumniating  his  provi* 
dence.  For  Solomon  compares  a  calumniator  to  a  ser- 
pent, which  bites  if  it  be  not  charmed,  (Eccles.  x.  11.) 

It  is  a  strange  fancy  of  Fortunatus  Licetus,  that  Moses 
here  speaks  of  a  disease  bred  in  the  body,  which  in  chil- 
dren is  called  dracunculus,  and  not  of  the  biting  of  serpents 
from  without,  (lib.  de  Ortu  Spontaneo  viventium,  cap.  51.) 
For  which  there  is  no  ground  at  all;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that,  in  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  of  Africa,  there  are  such  serpents  as  are 
here  described.  Yet  Bartholin  us  seems  to  think  that  this 
opinion  may  be  defended  against  Ezekiel  de  Castro,  who 
confuted  it.  (See  Epistol.  Medic.  Centur.  i.  Epist.  32.) 

And  much  people  of  Israel  died.]  The  whole  wilderness, 
through  which  the  Israelites  marched  so  many  years,  was 
full  of  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions,  as  Moses's  words  im- 
port, Deut.  viii.  15.  which  makes  it  the  more  wonderful, 
that  we  never  hear  of  their  being  bitten  and  killed  by  them 
until  now.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  cloud  from  this,  and  from  all  other  dangers 
(as  the  Hebrews  well  observe),  which  now  withdrew  its 
shadow  from  them,  and  let  in  the  serpents  upon  them.  Or 
rather  (as  Moses  here  expressly  saith),  God,  who  had  hi- 
therto kept  them  ofi",  now  sent  them,  and,  perhaps,  brought 
them  from  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness  to  infest  the 
whole  congregation. 

Ver.  7.  Wherefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said. 
We  have  sinned.]  It  doth  not  appear  whether  they  were  im- 
mediately sensible  of  their  sin,  and  confessed  it,  upon  the  , 
biting  of  the  serpents  and  the  direful  eft'ects  of  it,  or  stayed . 
till  there  had  been  a  great  mortality  among  them.  It  is 
likely  they  instantly  made  their  addresses  to  him ;  but  be- 
fore a  remedy  was  found  out,  by  erecting  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, many  of  them  perished. 

For  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee.] 
Tliey  make  a  particular  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt,  as 
a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

Pray  unto  the  Lord  that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from 
us.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  take  away  the  serpent, 
in  the  singular  number  ;  about  which  the  Jews  make  a 
great  many  curious  observations,  as  if  there  was  one  evil 
angel  that  governed  them  all.  And  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  observation,  we  Christians  cannot  but  think  these 
words  point  to  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  who  lost  his  sting 
by  the  lifting  up  of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  as  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, it  here  follows,  was  lifted  up  for  the  cure  of  the  biting 
of  those  serpents.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  in  this  lan- 
guage the  singular  number  is  often  used  collectively  for  the 
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plural.  As  in  Exod.  viii.  6.  "  The  frog  came  up  and  covered 
the  land,"  i.e.  a  vast  multitude  of  frogs.  And  so  Moses 
speaks  in  the  place  just  now  named,  Deut.  viii.  15.  where 
he  calls  this  wilderness  wherein  they  travelled,  a  place  of  a 
fiery  serpent  and  scorpion  ;  t.  e.  saith  Jonathan,  full  of  such 
creatures. 

And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.]  Here  R.  Bcchai  and 
others  observe  the  great  meekness  and  charity  of  Moses, 
and  thence  draw  this  instruction :  that  he  of  whom  any 
one  asks  pardon  for  an  offence,  ought  not  to  be  hard-heart- 
ed, but  ready  to  forgive.  Thus  Abraham  prayed  for  Abi- 
mclech.  Gen.  xx.  17.  Job  for  his  friends,  chap.  xlii.  10.  It 
would  be  a  sin  to  do  otherwise,  (1  Sam.  xii.  19,  20. 23.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.']  In  answer  to  his 
prayer. 

Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,"]  The  figure  of  one  of  those  ser- 
pents which  bite  the  people.  Abarbinel  thinks  that  upon 
Moses's  prayer  the  serpents  were  removed  ;  but  still  there 
remained  many  among  the  people  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
venomous  effects  of  their  biting,  for  whose  cure  God  gra- 
ciously gave  this  direction. 

It  is  something  strange,  that  any  learned  Christian  should 
so  much  admire  the  Egyptian  learning  as  not  to  forbear  the 
mention  of  their  incantations  of  serpents,  when  they  speak 
of  this  relation  which  Moses  makes  concerning  the  brazen 
serpent  which  God  ordered  him  to  set  up.  Yet  Sir  John 
Marsham  (in  his  Chronicon,  sect.  9.)  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  this  station  of  the  Israelites  at  Tsalmona,  hath  a 
long  discourse  to  shew  how  famous  the  Egyptians  and 
other  nations  were  in  this  sort  of  magic ;  and  thus  con- 
cludes it,  that  Moses,  putting  this  brazen  serpent  upon  a 
perch,  "  non  tarn  serpentes  igneos  incantabat  ne  noce- 
rent,  quam  eorum  venenum  extinguebat,"  did  not  so  much 
charm  these  serpents  that  tliey  should  not  hurt,  as  extinguish 
their  venom.  This  seems  to  me  a  scurvy  intimation,  that 
Moses  had  their  practices  in  his  mind,  but  went  beyond 
them.  He  should  have  said,  Moses  abominated  their  wick- 
ed arts  (if  they  had  any  such  in  those  days),  and  directed 
the  Israelites  to  look  up  to  God  for  healing.  So  the  Jews 
themselves,  particularly  Aben  Ezra,  who  takes  notice  that 
some  superstitious  people  fancied  that  this  serpent  was  a 
talisman,  made  to  receive  I  know  not  what  influence  from 
the  stars.  But  God  forbid,  saith  he,  God  forbid  we  should 
have  any  such  thought!  this  was  made  by  the  Divine 
order ;  the  reason  of  which  let  us  not  scrupulously  search : 
they  thought,  that  is,  there  was  sometliing  extraordinary 
init,  as  Jonathan  plainly  declares  in  his  paraphrase  of  the 
last  words  of  this  verse :  he  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his 
heart  to  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord :  where  no 
*Christian  can  forbear  to  think  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
eternal  Word,  who  was  prefigured  (as  I  shall  shew  in  the 
following  verse)  by  the  erecting  of  this  serpent  here  men- 
tioned upon  a  pole,  that  all  might  look  upon  him  and  live. 

And  set  it  upon  a  pole.]  So  high,  that  every  one  in  the 
camp  might  see  it.  For  the  word  signifies  such  a  pole  as 
made  their  ensign  or  banner,  to  which  all  the  army  was  to 
resort.  Concerning  this  word  nes,  see  Bootius,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten, 
when  he  looketh  upon  it.]  The  Jews  generally  have  so 
much  understanding  as  to  say,  that  the  mere  beholding  of 
it  did  not  cure  them ;  but  that  they  were  to  look  up  to  God 


(as  the  Scripture  speaks)  when  they  beheld  it,  and  expect 
a  cure  from  him.  So  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
chap.  xvi.  7.  "  He  that  turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not 
healed  by  the  thing  which  he  saAV,  but  by  thee,  that  art  the 
Saviour  of  all."  And  therefore  he  calls  it,  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  "  A  sign  of  salvation,  to  put  them  in  remembrance 
of  the  commandment  of  the  law," 

Shall  live.]  Be  cured,  and  restored  to  perfect  health: 
which  the  Jews  think  the  greater  miracle,  because  naturally 
it  would  have  made  the  inflammation  greater.  So  Nach- 
manides:  Tliis  rather  would  have  increased  the  disease; 
for  they  who  are  bit  by  venomous  beasts  (according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians),  must  not  see  the  image  of  the 
beast  by  whom  they  are  bitten:  but  this  was  commanded 
by  God,  that  the  Israelites  might  know  both  their  disease 
and  their  medicine  came  from  God,  who  made  that  whose 
aspect  was  hurtful  to  be  the  means  of  their  cure. 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent.]  Whence  this  place 
seems  to  have  been  called  Zalmonah,  (chap,  xxxiii.  41.) 
which  imports  an  image,  similitude,  or  resemblance  of  a 
thing  represented  by  it.  And  another  place  thereabouts,  as 
Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,  called  Maaleh  Akrabbim,  seems  to 
have  had  its  name  from  the  same  thing,  it  signifying  the 
going  up  of  scorpions.  Josh.  xv.  3. 

Of  brass.]  Polished,  that  it  might  resemble  a  serpent  of 
a  flaming  colour;  and  being  very  glittering,  it  might  be  the 
better  seen  far  and  near.  So  several  of  the  Hebrew 
writers,  particularly  Nachmanides  and  Abarbinel,  who  ob- 
serve, that  God  did  not  bid  him  make  a  serpent^  of  brass, 
but  only  a  saraph,  (ver.  8.)  t.  e.  a  resemblance  of  a  flaming 
serpent:  which  could  not  be  made  so  well  of  any  other 
metal  as  of  brass;  those  saraphs  (which  we  render  Jiery 
serpents)  being  fiery  red,  like  copper  or  brass :  of  which 
there  was  good  store  not  far  ofi"  from  this  place ;  for  the 
next  station  to  Zalmonah,  where  they  now  were,  was  Pu- 
non,  or  Pinon,  as  Moses  tells  us,  chap,  xxxiii.  42.  a  place 
belonging  to  the  Edomites,  (who  had  an  ancient  duke  of 
this  name.  Gen.  xxxvi.  41.  1  Chron.  i.  62.)  famous  for 
mines  of  brass,  as  Bochartus  shews  out  of  several  of  the 
fathers;  who  speak  of  X«Xkov  fiiraWa  Iv  <j>aivo'i.  From 
whence  Moses,  perhaps,  had  this  brass,  (Hierozoicon,  par. 
ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.) 

And  put  it  upon  a  pole.]  As  he  had  been  directed  in  the 
foregoing  verse. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any 
man.]  Which  was  not  present  death,  but  made  an  inflam- 
mation, and  such  ulcers  (as  some  conceive)  as  were  in- 
curable. 

When  lie  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.]  Though 
naturalists  say,  the  sight  of  brass  was  hurtful  to  those  who 
were  bitten,  yet  hence  they  received  their  cure:  as  tlie 
sight  of  Christ  crucified  naturally  filled  his  crucifiers  only 
with  anguish,  when  they  beheld  him  whom  they  had  pierced, 
and  were  convinced  he  was  their  Messiah ;  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  became  their  only  salvation  through  faith 
in  him. 

The  Hebrews  cannot  but  acknowledge  a  mystery  in  this 
brazen  serpent,  as  Moses  Gerundensis  calls  it;  which  our 
Lord  Christ  himself  hath  explained  in  his  discourse  with 
Nicodemus:  (John  iii.  14.)  "  As  Moses  lifted'up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
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perish,"  &c.  Where  he  doth  not  compare  himself  to  the 
brazen  serpent  (for  what  likeness  can  there  be  found  be- 
tween the  serpent  and  the  Seed  of  the  woman;  or  how 
should  light  be  foreshadowed  by  darkness  ?  as  Dr.  Jackson 
speaks),  but  he  compares  the  lifting  up  of  this  serpent  on 
the  pole,  with  his  lifting  up,  or  crucifixion  on  the  cross ;  for 
so  he  himself  expresses  his  death,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
(John  xii.  32.)  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  And  their  looking  on  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderm-ss,  as  evidently  represented  men's  be- 
lieving on  Christ ;  and  their  cure,  the  powerful  virtue  of 
Christ's  death  to  preserve  all  those  that  believe  on  him 
from  perishing  (as  he  speaks  in  the  place  named  before), 
and  procure  for  them  everlasting  life.  For  by  his  death, 
our  Saviour  "  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil,"  (as  the  apostle's  words  are,  Heb.  ii.  14.) 
which  was  notably  represented  in  this  brazen  serpent  put 
upon  a  pole ;  which  was  not  a  figure  of  Christ,  but  of  the  old 
serpent  himself  (the  devil),  as  wounded,  bruised,  and  dead, 
by  the  lifting  up  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  ;  where  he  en- 
tirely disarmed  him  of  all  his  power  to  hurt  us. 

I  cannot  tell  whence  Justin  Martyr  concluded  this  bra- 
zen .serpent  to  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as 
he  saith  it  was  in  his  Second  Apology ;  unless  we  conceive 
it  to  have  been  made  with  wings  at  the  bottom  of  its  neck, 
which  might  give  it  that  figure.  But  his  observation  in  his 
book  against  Trypho  (p.  322.  338.)  seems  very  consider- 
able ;  that  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  that  God,  who 
forbade  all  manner  of  images,  should  now  command  one 
to  be  made:  of  which,  he  saith,  one  of  the  Jews  confessed 
he  could  never  hear  a  reason  from  their  doctors ;  who  can- 
not understand  it,  till  they  believe  in  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied ;  whose  victory  over  the  devil,  by  his  cross  and  pas- 
sion, was  herein  most  lively  represented.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  this  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent,  was  a  thing  so  public 
and  so  well  known  to  all  neighbouring  nations,  that  the 
fame  of  it,  in  all  likelihood,  went  into  India ;  where  they 
still  set  up  an  idol  in  form  of  a  writhed  serpent,  upon  a 
perch  six  or  seven  feet  high,  which  they  solemnly  worship ; 
and  Ccirrying  it  along  with  them  in  their  travels,  set  it  up 
every  morning  for  the  company  to  pay  their  adorations  to 
it.  So  Taverneir  relates  in  his  travels  to  that  country,  p.  28. 
And  see  the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
excellent  treatise  of  Idolatry,  p.  351,  &c.  with  Huetius's 
Demonstr.  Evang.  p.  96.  and  his  Quaestiones  Alnetanse, 
(cap.  12.  n.  25.)  where  he  shews  the  talismans,  in  all  like- 
lihood, were  an  imitation  of  this  serpent :  of  which  the 
Jews  were  so  fond,  that  they  burnt  incense  to  it  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  and  had  done  so  we  know  not  how  long, 
(see  2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  Which  may  make  it  the  less  won- 
der, that  the  poor  Indians  should  worship  a  serpent  upon 
a  pole,  when  they  that  should  have  understood  better 
committed  such  a  foul  idolatry,  as  to  do  Divine  honour 
to  the  figure  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  God  and  of  man- 
kind. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward."]  After 
they  had  been  at  two  other  places ;  which  Moses  now 
omits  for  brevity's  sake,  because  he  intended  hereafter  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  all  their  removals  at  one  view; 
which  he  doth  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  this  book  :  (see 
ver.  41,  42.) 

And  pitched  in  Oboth.']  Where,  it  is  probable,  they  found 


water ;  of  the  want  of  which  they  complained :  (see  chap. 
XX.  2.) 

Ver.  11.  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  in 
Jie-Abarim.^  Not  that  Mount  Abarim  where  Moses  died, 
(chap,  xxvii.  12.)  but  another  place  in  the  confines  of 
Moab,  as  it  here  follows  :  (see  what  I  have  observed,  chap. 
XX.  2.) 

In  the  wilderness  which  is  before  Moab.]  Called  the  wil- 
derness of  Moab,  Deut.  ii.  8. 

Towards  the  sun-rising.]  On  the  east  part  of  it,  as  Jeph- 
thah  observes,  a  great  many  years  after  this,  that  they  came 
by  the  east  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  (Judges  xi.  18.) 

Ver.  12.  And  from  thence  they  removed.]  As  they  were 
about  to  remove  from  this  last  place,  they  received  a  com- 
mand from  God  not  to  meddle  with  the  country  of  Moab, 
(Deut.  ii.  9.)  which  is  the  reason  (as  Abarbinel  observes) 
that  Moses  here  sets  down  briefly,  whence  and  whither  they 
went,  and  where  they  pitched ;  that  it  might  appear  they 
did  not  transgress  that  command. 

And  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zared.]  Or,  as  some  trans- 
late it,  in  Nachal-Zared ;  which  is  called  Dibon-Gad,  chap, 
xxxiii.  45.  For  this  place  had  two  names  (as  the  same 
author  observes),  and  it  was  just  eight-and-thirty  years 
since  the  spies  went  up  to  survey  the  country,  from  Kadesh- 
bamea  till  their  passing  this  brook,  as  we  translate  it, 
Deut.  ii.  14.  But  I  take  Dibon-Gad  rather  to  have  been 
a  place  which  lay  upon  the  brook  Zered. 

Ver.  13.  And  from  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  Amon.]  The  Hebrew  word  meheber  may 
be  translated  on  this  side,  or  on  the  other  side.  And  some 
think  they  were  now  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  not  yet 
gone  over  it.  Nor  did  they  immediately  come  hither  from 
their  former  station ;  but  first  to  Almon-Diblathaim,  (chap, 
xxxiii.  46.)  which  is  also  called  Beth-Diblathaim  in  the 
wilderness  of  Moab,  Jerem.  xlviii.  22.  and  Diblah,  Ezek. 
vi.  13.  And  then,  passing  by  Ar,  in  the  confines  of  Moab, 
and  approaching  to  the  country  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
God  commanded  them  not  to  invade  the  Ammonites,  being 
descendants  from  Lot,  as  well  as  the  Moabites,  (Deut.  ii. 
18, 19.  37.)  but  to  pass  over  the  river  Amon,  (Deut.  ii.  24.) 
to  that  side  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites.  For  this 
river,  at  that  time,  divided  the  Moabites  from  the  Amorites, 
as  it  here  follows. 

Which  is  in  the  wilderness,  that  cometh  out  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Amorites.]  Runs  by  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth, 
unto  which  the  Amorites  extended  their  dominion,  (Deut. 
ii.  26.) 

ForArnon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the 
Amorites.]  This  river  flowed  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
where  it  had  its  rise,  and  fell  into  the  Dead  Sea,  (as  Jose- 
phus  saith,  lib.  iv.  Antiq.)  bpiKwv  t/jv  ti  Mwafdhriv  koI  'A/jo- 
p'tTiv,  bounding  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the 
Amorites;  the  country  of  Moab  lying  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
that  of  the  Amorites  on  the  other.  For  though  the  Moab- 
ites formerly  possessed  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Amon, 
as  far  as  Heshbon,  yet  the  Amorites  had  driven  them  out 
of  that  part  of  it  which  lay  next  to  them ;  and  made  the  river 
the  boundary  of  their  two  kingdoms,  (ver.  26,  27.)  This 
Moses  recites  the  more  exactly,  that  it  might  appear  the 
Israelites  invaded  none  of  the  Moabites'  possessions,  but 
what  was  now  possessed  by  the  Amorites :  by  which  Jeph- 
thah  defended  the  right  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  future 
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times,  against  the  Ammonites,  who  pretended  this  country 
belonged  to  them,  (Judges  xi.  13 — 15,  &c.) 

Ver.  14.  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord.]  A  proof  of  this  Moses  thought  good  to  allege 
out  of  an  authentic  record  in  those  countries,  containing 
llic  history  of  all  the  wars  that  had  been  in  those  parts; 
which  are  here  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  because  he  is 
the  great  Governor  of  the  world  (as  Abarbinel  interprets  it), 
from  whom  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  putteth  down 
one,  and  setteth  vp  another  (as  the  Psalmist  speaks)  at  his 
good  pleasure.  This  book,  he  thinks,  was  written  by  some 
of  the  wise  men  of  those  nations  (and  so  thinks  Nachma- 
liiides),  who,  looking  upon  this  conquest  made  by  Sihon 
as  a  very  memorable  thing,  put  it  down  in  their  Annals ; 
which,  after  the  way  of  those  countries,  were  written,  he 
thinks,  in  a  poetical  manner.  There  are  those  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  book  was  written  by  Moses  himself;  who 
left  in  it  directions  to  Joshua  how  to  proceed  in  the  ivars  of 
the  Lord,  when  he  conquered  Canaan.  So  Dr.  Lightfoot 
conjectures;  and  Bonfrerius  doth  not  much  differ  from  him. 
But  I  take  the  former  account  to  be  the  more  probable,  that 
Moses  justifies  what  he  writes  concerning  this  conquest 
out  of  their  own  books ;  which  he  quotes  just  as  St.  Paul, 
in  the  New  Testament,  doth  one  of  the  Greek  poets. 

What  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea.]  These  are  the  words  of  the 
book,  out  of  which  he  quotes  a  small  fragment :  and  the 
marginal  translation  of  them  is  most  proper,  Vaheb  in  Su- 
pheh,  only  the  word  eth  is  omitted ;  which  makes  the  sense 
to  be  this,  against  Vaheb  in  Supheh  ;  that  is,  he  came  (some 
such  word  must  be  understood)  against  Vaheb  (a  king  of 
the  Moabites),  and  overthrew  him  in  Supheh,  a  place  in  the 
frontiers  of  Moab.  (See  Deut.  i.  1.)  Others  understand  by 
Vaheb  the  place  where  Sihon  gave  the  Moabites  this  blow ; 
which  he  did  by  falling  upon  them  on  a  sudden,  with  a  ter- 
rible fury.  So  Nachmanides  understands  these  words  be- 
suphah  ;  he  stormed  the  city,  and  made  a  furious  assault, 
when  they  thought  not  of  it :  for  Supheh  signifies  a  whirl- 
wind, or  stormy  tempest,  (Isai.  v.  28.) 

And  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon.]  The  same  Nachmanides 
takes  the  word  veeth,  which  we  translate  and  in,  to  signify 
rather  and  with ;  and  these  being  still  the  words  of  the 
book  beforementioned,  the  sense  is  this :  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  smote  the  brooks  or  torrents  of  Arnon ;  upon  v,  hich 
he  fell  like  a  tempest,  and  carried  all  before  him. 

Ver.  15.  And  at  the  streams  of  the  brooks.]  None,  I 
think,  hath  given  a  better  account  of  these  words  than  the 
same  Nachman,  who  by  esched  hannechalim  (which  we 
translate  the  streams  of  the  brooks),  understands  either  a 
cliflF  from  whence  the  torrents  flowed  (as  Aschdod  and 
Happisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17.  are  the  hills  from  whence  the 
springs  gushed),  or  the  valley  through  which  the  torrents 
ran ;  where  they  made  a  great  broad  water,  which  is  here 
called  an  effusion  of  torrents,  as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  in- 
terprets the  Hebrew  words,  esched  hannechalim. 

That  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar.]  Which  extends 
itself  as  far  as  Ar,  a  city  of  Moab,  (ver.  28.)  R.  Levi  ben 
Gersom  takes  the  word  Schebet  (which  we  translate  dwell- 
ing) to  signify  a  place  as  well  as  Ar,  towards  which  these 
torrents  bent  their  course. 

And  lieth  upon  the  borders  of  Moab.]  Which  leaneth  or 

belongeth  unto  Moab,  being  in  the  border  of  that  country. 

.  .Thus  far  are  the  words  of  the  book  of  tlie  wars  of  the 


Lord :  and  tlic  meaning  of  them  is,  that  the  king  of  the 
Amorites  took  all  these  places  by  a  sudden,  furious  inva- 
sion ;  which  Moses  therefore  punctually  recites,  to  shew 
that  the  country  of  the  Moabites  now  reached  no  further 
than  Arnon:  all  the  brooks,  or  torrents,  and  all  the  eifu- 
sions  of  water  as  far  as  Arnon  (i.  e.  all  the  country  about 
them),  being  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites,  in  whose 
possession  it  now  was,  and,  perhaps,  had  been  a  long 
time.  And  therefore  the  Israelites  took  nothing  from  the 
Moabites  when  they  conquered  this  country  (as  was  said 
before),  nor  from  the  Ammonites  neither;  part  of  whose 
country  the  Amorites  also  had  got  from  them,  (Deut.  iii. 
11.)  and  the  Israelites  took  from  the  Amorites,  when  they 
conquered  Sihon  and  Og;  and  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Gadites,  (Josh.  xiii.  25.) 

Ver.  16.  And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer.]  A  place 
which  took  its  name  from  the  pit,  or  well,  which  was  here 
digged  by  God's  order,  as  the  next  words  tell  us. 

That  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.] 
That  is,  saith  Abarbinel,  that  place  was  remarkable  for 
the  well  that  God  gave  us,  of  his  own  accord,  >vithout  our 
petition;  wliich  he  prevented  by  bidding  Moses  dig  it 
for  us. 

Gather  tlie  people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water.] 
Which  they  now  again  wanted,  being  removed  from  the 
river  Arnon ;  but  did  not  murmur  about  it,  as  they  had 
done  formerly :  and  therefore  God  most  graciously,  when 
he  saw  their  distress,  provided  it  for  them. 

Ver.  17.  Then  Israel  sang  this  song.]  This  extraordinary 
kindness  of  God,  which  prevented  their  prayers,  and  gave 
them  water  out  of  his  own  good  pleasure  alone  (as  Abar- 
binel speaks),  transported  them  with  such  joy,  that  it  made 
them  express  their  thankfulness  in  this  song. 

Spring  up,  O  well.]  As  soon  as  they  saw  Moses  and 
the  princes  thrust  their  staves  into  the  earth,  and  the  water 
began  to  bubble  up,  they  said,  with  a  loud  voice.  Come  up, 
O  well;  that  is,  let  waters  flow  abundantly  to  satisfy  us  all. 

Sing  ye  unto  it.]  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  answer  unto 
it.  The  manner  of  the  Hebrews  was  anciently  to  sing  their 
songs  of  praise  alternately,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xv.  20. 
And  so  one  company  having  said.  Spring  up,  O  well  (which 
it  is  likely  they  repeated  often),  they  called  to  the  rest  to 
answer  to  them ;  which  they  did,  I  suppose,  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

Ver.  18.  The  princes.]  i.  e.  The  seventy  elders,  and  heads 
of  the  tribes. 

Digged  the  well.]  Very  easily,  only  turning  up  the  earth 
with  their  staves. 

The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it.]  Tlie  other  side  of  the 
choir,  perhaps,  took  up  the  song  again,  repeating  the  sense 
of  what  the  former  company  had  said. 

By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver.]  Or,  together  with  the 
lawgiver,  who  began  the  work,  and  whose  example  they 
followed. 

With  their  staves.]  With  no  more  labour  but  only  thrust- 
ing their  staves  into  the  ground  and  turning  up  the  earth. 
For,  as  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  takes  it,  the  ground  here  being 
sandy  and  very  soft,  was  easily  penetrated,  though  they 
were  not  likely  to  find  water  in  it.  But  they  believing 
Moses,  and  following  his  direction,  God  sent  it  copiously 
unto  them ;  and  with  no  more  pains  than  a  scribe  takes 
when  he  writes  with  his  pen.    For  so  he  translates  the 
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.Hebrew  word  meckokek,  (which  we  render  latvgiver)  a 
scribe,  or  doctor  of  the  law. 

And  from  the  wilderness.}  Mentioned  ver.  13. 

They  went  to  Mattanah.}  This  and  the  place  following 
are  otherwise  named  in  the  thirty-third  chapter,  as  the  fore- 
iiamed  ben  Gersoni  understands  it.  But  others  think  these 
were  no  stations  (which  alone  Moses  gives  an  account  of 
in  the  thirty-third  chapter),  where  the  Israelites  pitched 
their  tents,  but  places  through  which  they  passed,  till  they 
came  to  the  station  from  whence  they  sent  to  Sihon  for 
leave  to  pass  through  his  country. 

Ver.  19.  And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahael,  &c.]  This,  as 
well  as  the  place  next  mentioned  in  this  verse,  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  borders  of  Moab. 

Ver.  20.  And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley.]  Kather //-oni 
Bamoth  (which  signifies  a  very  high  place)  to  the  valley. 
Or,  as  it  may  be  translated, /ro/«  Bamoth  a  valley  (that  is, 
there  is  a  valley)  in  the  field  of  Moab,  &c.  unto  which  they 
came  next;  for  some  such  thing  must  be  understood. 

That  is  in  the  country  of  Moab. '\  Or  near  to  it. 

To  the  top  of  Pisgah.]  Or,  to  the  beginning  (as  the  He- 
brew word  rosch  may  be  interpreted)  of  the  high  Mount 
Pisgah ;  that  is,  they  pitched  at  the  foot  of  it,  where  the 
mountain  began :  which  mountain  was  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim,  as  appears  from  Dent,  xxxii.  49.  xxxiv.  1. 

Which  looks  towards  Jeshimon.]  Or,  towards  the  wilder- 
ness. For  so  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  interprets  it;  to  a  land 
that  was  shemumah,  untilled  and  desolate,  viz.  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Kedemoth :  where  they  pitched  and  settled  their 
tamp ;  and  from  thence  sent  messengers  to  Sihon. 

Ver.  21.  And  Israel  sent  messengers  to  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites.'}  These  messengers  were  sent  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kedemoth,  which  was  in  the  skirts  of  his  country, 
(Deut.  ii.  2G.)  or  lay  just  upon  it:  for  there  was  a  city  of 
this  name  in  that  country,  which  was  given  to  Reuben,  in 
the  division  of  the  land,  (Josh.  xiii.  18.) 

Ver.  22.  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land.'\  They  do  not 
fieem  to  desire  a  passage  through  the  midst  of  his  country, 
but  only  the  extreme  parts  of  it ;  which  would  have  short- 
ened their  journey  to  the  fords  of  Jordan. 

We  will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vineyards ; 
we  will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  well,  &c.]  This  is  the 
very  same  civil  message  which  they  sent  to  Edom,  (chap. 
XX.  17.)  By  whose  example  they  pressed  Sihon  to  grant 
them,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  Edomites  and  Moabites  had 
done:  (see  Deut.  ii.  28, 29.) 

Ver.  23.  And  Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  borders.}  This  shews  that  they  asked  only  to 
pass  through  the  skirts  of  his  country :  (see  Deut.  ii.  30.) 

But  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together.]  He  not  only 
refused  to  grant  their  request;  but  came  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  to  oppose  their  pas- 
sage over  Amon. 

And  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness.]  From 
whence  they  sent  their  friendly  message  to  him,  ver.  21. 
which  Moses,  in  Deut.  ii.  20.  calls,  words  of  peace. 

And  he  came  to  Jahaz.]  A  city,  it  is  probable,  belonging 
to  the  Moabites ;  whither  the  Israelites,  perhaps,  retreated, 
when  Sihon  denied  them  a  passage  through  his  country. 
For  Isaiah  plainly  mentions  Jahaz,  as  a  place  either  in  the 
country  of  Moab,  or  near  it,  (chap.  xv.  4.)  and  Jeremiah, 
also,  calling  it  Jahazah,  (chap,  xlviii.  21.) 


A7id  fought  against  Israel.]  "Who  had  orders  from  God, 
not  to  decline  the  battle  (as  they  did  with  the  Edomites  and 
the  Moabites),  and  were  assured  of  victory,  (Deut.  ii.  31.) 
For  they  were  Amorites,  whose  country  God  promised  to 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xv.  21.)  being  part  of  the  Canaanites, 
whom  they  were  commanded  to  destroy ;  for  they  were 
descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan:  (Gen.  x.  16.) 
which  made  this  war  with  them  to  have  a  just  ground  ;  not 
because  they  denied  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  their 
country,  against  the  right  of  nations,  as  Grotius  thinks 
(which  was  but  the  occasion,  not  the  ground  of  the  war), 
but  because  they  were  one  of  the  seven  nations  condemned 
by  God  to  destruction,  (whose  land  he  bestowed  upon  the 
Israelites,  Josh.  iii.  10.)  and  because  Sihon  came  out  armed 
against  them,  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  dominions ; 
and  fell  upon  them,  when  they  had  given  him  no  provo- 
cation. 

Ver.  24.  And  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.] 
Utterly  overthrew  his  army ;  and,  putting  them  all  to  the 
sword,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  country. 

And  possessed  his  land.]  For  they  destroyed  all  the  in- 
habitants, men,  women,  and  children,  (Deut.  ii.  33,  34.) 

From  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
man.] This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  extent  of  Sihon's 
country ;  which  reached  from  the  river  Arnon,  the  bound 
of  the  Moabites'  country  on  the  south,  (chap.  xxii.  36.) 
unto  Jabbok,  which  was  the  bound  of  the  Ammonites' 
country  on  the  north,  (Deut.  iii.  16.  Jo.sh.  xii.  2.  xiii.  10.) 
But  they  meddled  with  no  place  that  lay  upon  the  river  Jab- 
bok, which  belonged  to  the  Ammonites ;  for  that  God  had 
forbidden,  (Deut.  ii.  37.)  By  which  Jephthah  (as  I  ob- 
served), two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  this,  justified 
the  title  of  the  Israelites  to  all  the  country  here  mentioned ; 
which  they  took  not  from  the  Ammonites,  or  Moabites,  but 
from  the  Amorites»  who  were  the  owners  of  it  when  they 
conquered  it,  (Judges  xi.  13. 15. 22, 23.)  For  Sihon  had  got 
half  of  their  country,  as  well  as  part  of  the  country  of  Moab, 
as  appears  from  Deut.  iii.  11.  and  from  Josh.  xiii.  25. 
where  it  is  plain,  Joshua  gave  the  Gadites  half  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  children  of  Ammon,  which  was  now  taken  from 
the  Amorites,  who  had  dispossessed  them.  Josephus  de- 
scribes it  as  lying  between  three  rivers,  like  an  island  :  for 
the  banks  of  Arnon  were  the  bounds  of  this  region  on  the 
south  side ;  and  Jabbok  on  the  north,  which  running  into 
Jordan  lost  its  name ;  and  the  western  tract  of  it  was 
washed  by  Jordan  itself :  and  on  the  east  part  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  mountains  of  Arabia. 

For  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  loas  strong.] 
This  is  not  mentioned  here  as  a  reason  why  the  Israelites 
did  not  set  upon  their  country,  (for  they  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  do  it,  Deut.  ii.  19.)  but  why  Sihon  conquered 
none  of  the  Ammonites'  country  beyond  Jabbok  (as  he  did 
all  from  Arnon  thither),  because  their  frontiers  on  that  side 
of  the  country  were  very  strong,  by  the  fortifications,  which 
it  is  likely  they  had  made  upon  the  river. 

Ver.  25.  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities.]  All  the  cities 
of  that  country  which  lay  between  Arnon  and  Jabbok: 
some  of  which  are  named,  ver.  30. 

And  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites.]  Hav- 
ing destroyed  the  former  inhabitants,  as  I  noted  before, 
Deut.  ii.  34. 

In  Ileshbon.]  Even  in  their  royal  city. 
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And  in  all  the  villages  thereof.]  In  Hebrew  the  daughters  ; 
as  villages  and  castles  are  called,  which  depend  upon  the 
metropolis,  as  daughters  on  their  mother. 

Ver.  26.  For  Ueshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon  the  king  of 
the  Amorites.]  He  had  made  this  the  seat  of  his  kingdom, 
alter  his  conquest  of  this  country:  which  Moses  observes 
(together  with  what  follows),  that  it  might  appear  to  pos- 
terity, they  invaded  no  part  of  the  Moabites'  territories,  or 
of  the  Ammonites',  but  what  was  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
tlie  Amorites,  who  had  taken  this  country  from  them,  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  just  war,  and  long  enjoyed  it. 

Who  had  fought  against  the  former  king  ofMoab,  &c.] 
It  is  not  certain  that  this  Sihon,  whom  the  Israelites  now 
vanquished,  had  dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  this  country; 
but  more  likely  some  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  all  called 
by  the  name  of  Sihon  (as  the  kings  of  Palestine  were  all 
called  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  2.  xxvi.  1.  and  the  kings  of 
Egypt  called  Pharac*),  who  had  fought  not  with  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Moab,  but  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  and 
conquered  him  and  his  country. 

The  former  king  of  Moab. 1  These  words  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  he  fought  with  the  king  of  Moab  who 
immediately  reigned  before  Balak,  but,  as  I  said,  with 
some  of  his  predecessors.  So  the  LXX.  to  trporepov,  that 
heretofore  was  king  of  Moab :  and  in  the  Hebrew  the  words 
are  literally,  the  king  of  Moab,  the  first;  perhaps  of  the 
present  race. 

Ver.  27.  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs.]  In  the 
Hebrew  the  words  are,  wherefore  the  proverbialists :  that 
is,  the  poets,  whose  composures,  in  those  days,  were  very 
sententious. 

Say.]  Have  this  song  in  their  months :  which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  by  some  of  the  Amorites,  upon  the 
victory  which  Sihon  got  over  the  Moabites ;  particularly 
upon  the  taking  of  Heshbon,  which,  I  suppose,  he  besieged 
immediately  upon  the  routing  of  their  army.  This  Moses 
thought  good  to  insert  in  his  history,  as  an  evidence  that 
this  country  belonged  to  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites 
subdued  it.  Thus  he  quotes  a  common  saying  about 
Nimrod,  to  justify  what  he  writes  of  his  greatness :  (see 
Gen.  X.  9.) 

Come  into  Heshbon.]  The  words  either  of  Sihon  calling 
to  his  people,  or  of  the  Amorites  exhorting  one  another  to 
go  to  Heshbon,  and  help  to  repair  the  ruins  that  had  been 
in  it  by  the  war,  that  it  might  become  the  royal  city  of  their 
country.     For  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  words. 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared.]  Let  that 
place  which  Sihon  hath  chose  for  bis  seat  be  built  Up  again, 
and  made  fit  for  his  reception. 

Ver.  28.  For  thereis  afire  gone  out  of  Heshbon.]  Now  the 
poet  rises  into  a  rapture,  and  prophesies  the  conquest  of 
tlie  whole  country  by  tlie  army  of  Sihon  marching  out  of 
Heshbon.  For  in  the  prophetical  language,  the  desolations 
made  by  war  are  compared  to  fire  and  to  the  flames,  which 
consume  all  they  come  near,  (Amos  i.  7. 10. 12. 14.  ii.  2.  5.) 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon.]  This  is  but  a  repetition 
(as  the  memner  is)  of  what  was  now  said  in  other  words ; 
expressing  the  certainty  of  this  presage. 

It  hath  consumed  Ar  of  Moab.]  He  speaks  as  if  he  already 
saw  the  thing  done  which  he  foretold,  though  it  never  came 
to  pass.  For  they  did  not  conquer  Ar,  which  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Moab  in  Moses's  time,  as  appears  from 


Deut.  ii.  9.  18.  29.  But,  in  his  poetical  heat  (or  fury,  as 
they  speak),  he  exults,  as  if  they  had  actually  taken  the 
capital  city  of  Moab.  For  so  Ar  was;  and  afterward 
called  Rabbath,  and  Rabbath-moba,  t.  e,  the  great  city  of 
Moab,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rabbath- Amraon,  i.e.  the  great 
city  of  the  Ammonites.  For  so  we  find  in  Stephanus  (de 
Urbibus),  "Pa^^adfiw^a  (it  should  be  'PaftliiOfioifja,  as  Bo- 
chartus  hath  truly  corrected  it,  in  his  preface  to  his  Phaleg.) 
which  he  calls  IloXtc  rplrt)  YlaXaifrrlvTjc  V  vvv  ^AptSiroXic" 
For  Ar,  as  I  said,  was  the  old  name  of  it,  (Deut.  ii.  29. 
Isa.  xvi.  1.)  from  whence  came  the  name  of  'ApeoTroXtc, 
which  it  retained  in  later  ages. 

And  the  lords  of  the  high  places  ofAmon.]  The  masters 
or  owners  (as  the  word  baale  may  be  translated)  of  the 
high  places,  &c.  t.  e.  those  that  dwell  in  the  strongest  forts 
of  the  country:  or,  as  some  fancy,  the  priests  of  the  places 
are  here  meant ;  or,  rather  their  temple  where  Baal  was 
worshipped.  For  we  find  a  place  in  this  country  called 
Bamoth-Baal,  (Josh.  xiii.  17.)  the  high  places  of  Baal. 
And  it  is  evident,  this  poet  triumphs  in  this  '^ttivIkiov  over 
their  gods  and  their  religion,  as  well  as  over  them. 

Ver.  29.  Woe  unto  thee,  Moab  !'\  He  goes  on  to  foretell 
the  calamity  of  the  whole  country. 

Thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh!]  So  he  calls  the 
Moabites,  who  served  (as  the  Chaldee  translates  it)  or 
worshipped  Chemosh  as  their  god :  for  so  we  read  he  was, 
Jerem.  xlviii.  7. 13.  1  Kings  xi.  7.  Judges  xi.  24.  which 
St.  Jerome  thinks  diflFers  from  Baal-Peor  only  in  name. 
(See  Vossius  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idolol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 
Some  take  Chemosh  to  be  Saturn ;  particularly  Scharasta* 
nius:  the  manner  of  whose  worship  see  in  Dr.  Pocock's  ex- 
cellent annotations  in  Specim.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  316.  I  shaH 
only  add,  that  as  the  Moabites  are  called  the  people  of  Che- 
mosh, because  they  worshipped  him  as  their  god,  so  the 
Israelites  are  called  the  people  of  the  Lord  and  the  people 
of  God,  because  they  worshipped  the  Lord  alone.  (Judges 
V.  11. 1  Sam.  xiv.  13.)  For  in  the  days  of  paganism,  as 
Mr.  Mede  observes,  every  country,  nay,  every  city,  had 
its  proper  and  peculiar  gods,  which  were  deemed  as  its 
guardians  and  protectors :  from  whence  the  nations  them- 
selves are  expressed  by  the  name  of  their  gods.  That  is 
evident  from  this  place ;  but  it  is  not  so  plain,  that  when 
God  threatens  to  deliver  up  Israel  to  serve  other  gods,  he 
means  giving  them  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
strange  countries ;  which  he  takes  to  be  intended  in  Deut. 
iv.  28.  xxviii.  64.  Jerem.  xvi.  16,  &c.  (See  book  iv.  p.  977.) 
And  so  he  thinks  the  words  of  David  may  be  expounded, 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.)  "  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day 
from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  sapng.  Go 
serve  other  gods ;"  i.  e.  banished  me  into  the  country  of 
idolaters.  See  book  iii.  p.  823.  where  this  is  more  largely 
explained. 

He  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped,  and  his  daughters, 
into  captivity,  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites.]  This  is  a 
manifest  triumph  over  their  god  Chemosh,  who  was  not 
able  to  save  his  worshippers  (whom  he  calls  his  sons  and  his 
daughters,  i.  e.  his  children)  who  were  under  his  protection. 
No,  he  could  not  so  much  as  preserve  those  that  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  sword,  but  they  were  afterward  taken  cap- 
tive, to  make  up  part  of  the  triumph  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites. 
Ver.  30.  We  have  shot  at  them :  Heshbon  is  perished  even 
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unto  Dibon.]  The  Hebrew  words  vanniram  abad  Heshbon 
ath  Dibon,  may  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  translated,  their 
light  is  perished  (or  taken  a.y,'ay)  from  Heshb07i  unto  Dibon. 
So  Forsterus  in  his  Lexicon,  and  the  Tigurin  version,  and 
others.  That  is,  their  glory  is  gone  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other :  for  Heshbon  and  Dibon  were  two 
famous  places  in  this  territory,  (Josh.  xiii.  17.)  And  some 
think  this  is  the  place  called  Dibon-Gad,  chap,  xxxiii.  45. 
which  was  the  more  noted,  because  there  Nebo,  one  of 
their  gods,  was  worshipped :  for  in  Isaiah  xv.  2.  Dibon  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  their  high  places;  and  there  Nebo  is 
lamented,  i.  e.  their  god  which  was  there  worshipped; 
whence  Hesychius  saith,  AfrjjSoiv  (which,  no  doubt,  is  this 
Dibon)  Toirog  tvOa  (Spwat  hpov  Moa/3trojv,  a  place  ivhere  the 
Moabites  had  a  temple.  (See  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  Syn- 
tagm.  2.  cap.  12.) 

We  have  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah.]  Another 
place  in  that  country,  as  appears  by  the  words  following. 

Which  reacheth  unto  Medeba.']  That  is,  the  territories  of 
Nophah  extended  as  far  as  Medeba,  which  was  certainly 
a  place  in  the  country  of  Moab,  (Isaiah  xv.  2.)  But  the 
word  reacheth  is  not  in  the  Hebrew;  and  the  words  vrith- 
out  it  may  be  thus  truly  translated,  and  as  far  as  Medeba. 
For  so  the  Hebrew  particle  ascher  is  sometimes  used,  to  sig- 
nify simply  and,  as  Eccles.  vi.  12.  ascher  mi,  and  ivho  can 
tell,  &c.  so  here  ascher  ad,  and  unto,  &c. 

And  here  I  think  fit  to  note,  that  it  is  likely  these  verses 
were  some  part  of  the  history  of  those  countries :  for  a 
poetical  way  of  writing  was  in  use  before  prose,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  lib.  i.  Geograph.  p.  18.  where  he  saith,  6  intibg 
\6yOQ  6  ye  KartaKivaafJiivog  fi't/itifia  tov  iroitjTtKOv.  Tipwriara 
yap  v  voivmicrj,  &c.  All  set  or  artificial  speech  (whether 
historical  or  rhetorical)  was  but  an  imitation  of  poetical 
compositions,  the  ancients  knowing  no  other :  Cadmus, 
and  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus,  being  the  first  who  brought 
in  this  form  of  writing  now  in  use.  (See  Salmasius  in  So- 
linum,  p.  841.  and  Cuperus  in  his  Apotheosis  Homeri, 
p.  55.)  However,  this  is  certain,  that  they  who  would  in- 
struct the  people  put  their  lessons  into  verse,  as  Strabo 
there  shews ;  where  he  says,  p.  15.  01  llaXmol  <piXo<TO(piav 
Tiva  Xiyovm  :rpa»ri)v  rijv  ttojjjtikjjv  ilaayovaav,  &C.  the  ancients 
call  poetry  the  first  philosophy ,  forming  our  lives  from  ten- 
der years,  teaching  good  manners,  governing  the  passions 
and  actions  with  pleasure :  for  which  cause  the  Greeks  in- 
stituted their  children  in  their  cities  by  poetry,  Ou  ipvxayoy- 
•y(ac  X"?'*"  SyTTovOev  tpiXriQ  aXXa  <Ttij<j>povi(Tfioi>,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  bare  delectation,  but  to  form  them  to  sobriety. 

Ver.  31.  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.] 
This  he  mentions  again  to  make  it  the  more  observed,  that 
this  was  the  country  of  the  Amorites,  into  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  entered,  not  of  the  Moabites,  who  had  been 
expelled  out  of  it,  as  was  notoriously  known,  there  being  a 
song  in  every  body's  mouth  which  continued  the  memory 
of  it. 

Ver.  32.  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer.]  Another 
city  formerly  belonging  to  Moab,  but  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Amorites,  which  the  Israelites  did  not  take  at  the 
first ;  but  after  they  had  conquered  all  the  country  before- 
mentioned,  they  sent  some  men  to  bring  them  intelligence 
which  way  it  was  best  to  attack  that  city  also,  and  the 
country  about  it.  It  was  not  far  from  Mount  Gilead, 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.5,6.  IChron.xxvi.  31.)  and  both  of  them  were 
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famous  for  good  pasture,  and  therefore  given  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  who  had  much  cattle,  (chap,  xxxii.  of 
this  book,  1.  3,  4.  35,  3G.)  After  the  ten  tribes  were  carr 
ried  captive  from  their  own  land,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
3Ioabites  again,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Jer.  xlviii.  32. 

And  they  took  the  villages  thereof. 1  As  well  as  the  city 
itself. 

A7id  drove  out  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  there.']  If  it  had 
not  been  possessed  by  them  they  would  not  have  meddled 
with  it. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  turned.'}  Or  returned  (as  the  LXX. 
have  it)  from  Jaazer. 

And  went  up  by  the  way  ofBashan.']  A  famous  mountain 
(Psalm  Ixviii.  15.)  lying  more  northerly  than  the  country 
of  Sihon,  and  belonging  also  to  the  Amorites,  where  was 
very  rich  pasture,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14.  Psalm  xxii.  12.)  and  stately  oaks,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.) 

And  Og  the  king  ofBashan.]  The  whole  country  of  which 
he  was  king  had  its  name  from  that  mountain,  and  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  Deut.  iii.  10.  where 
he  is  said,  as  well  as  Sihon,  to  be  a  king  of  the  Amorites, 
(ver.  8.)  and  (ver.  11.)  that  he  was  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants,  or  of  the  Rephaim,  who  were  a  mighty  people  in 
that  country  of  Bashan,  (see  Gen.  xiv.  5.)  which  in  after- 
ages  was  called  Batanaea. 

Went  out  against  them.]  To  oppose  their  passage. 

He  and  all  his  people.]  With  all  the  men  of  war  in  his 
country. 

To  the  battle  at  Edrei.]  A  city  near  that  country,  after- 
ward called  Adara,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us  in  his  book  De 
Locis  Hebraicis.  He  offered  the  Israelites  battle,  which, 
by  God's  order,  they  accepted. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.]  That  he  might 
report  it  to  the  people. 

Fear  him  not.^  They  had  reason  to  be  courageous  (and 
not  aflrighted,  because  he  was  a  giant),  having  lately  over- 
come a  mightier  king  than  he,  of  which  God  puts  them  in 
mind  in  the  end  of  this  verse. 

For  I  have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all  his  peo- 
ple, &c.]  For  their  greater  encouragement  he  adds  his  pro- 
mise, on  which  he  bids  them  rely,  as  if  they  saw  it  already 
done,  that  he  would  give  them  the  victory  over  Og  and  all 
his  forces,  and  bestow  upon  them  his  country.  This  his- 
tory Moses  reports  more  at  large,  Deut.  iii.  1 — 3,  &c. 

Ver.  35.  So  they  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  peo- 
ple, until  there  was  none  left  him  alive.]  After  they  had  over- 
thrown him  and  his  army,  they  pursued  the  victory  till  they 
had  destroyed  all  the  people  of  the  country ;  some  part  of 
which  held  out  longer  than  the  rest,  (as  appears  from  chap, 
xxxii.  39,  &c.)  but  at  length  was  wholly  subdued  by  Jair, 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  who  had  all  the  region  of  Argob  given 
him  for  his  pains,  (chap,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii.  14.) 

And  they  possessed  his  land.]  Wherein  were  sixty  walled 
cities,  besides  a  great  many  small  towns,  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5. 
Josh.  xiii.  30.)  All  which  was  given  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  (Deut.  iii.  13.  Josh.  xiii.  29,  30.  1  Kings  iv.  13.) 
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we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  likely  in  the  seventh ;  when  they 
removed  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  (chap,  xxi.  20. 
xxxiii.  48.) 

And  pitched  ih  the  plains  ofMoab.']  Which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it  took  its  name : 
but  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites ;  and  now 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites. 

On  this  side  Jordan.]  Unto  which  river  this  plain  ex- 
tended :  and  they  pitched  near  to  it,  from  Beth-Jesimoth 
unto  Abel-Shittim,  (chap,  xxxiii.  49.)  where  they  stayed, 
till  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua  they  came  to  Jordan, 
and  passed  over  it,  (Josh.  iii.  1.) 

By  Jericho.]  Rather  against  Jericho,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
late it:  for  Jericho  was  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  place  where  they  now  pitched.  And 
therefore  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases 
it,  where  Jericho  is  situated  beyond  Jordan :  i.  e.  passing  the 
ford,  they  came  directly  to  Jericho. 

Ver.  2.  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor.]  Who  was  king  of 
the  Moabites  at  this  time ;  and  descended,  it  is  likely,  from 
tlie  ancient  kings  of  that  country,  (chap.  xxi.  26.) 

Saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites.]  To  Sihon 
and  Og,  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  (as  they  are  called, 
Deut.  iii.  8.)  who  were  such  near  neighbours  to  Balak,  that 
he  not  only  saw,  but  considered  (as  the  word  implies)  what 
a  speedy  conquest  the  Israelites  had  made  of  their  country. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people.^  Lest 
they  should  expel  them  out  of  their  country,  as  they  had 
done  the  Amorites:  for  they  knew  nothing  of  God's  com- 
mand to  the  Israelites,  not  to  disturb  them  in  their  posses- 
sions. Some  imagine,  but  I  see  no  good  ground  for  it,  that 
they  were  afraid  the  Israelites  should  get  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  unto  which  they  thought  themselves  per- 
haps to  have  a  better  title ;  being  descended  from  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lot,  who  was  the  son  of  Abraham's  elder  bro- 
ther; for  Abraham  was  the  youngest  son  of  Terah.  But 
nobody  can  see  any  right  that  this  descent  gave  Lot  or  his 
children;  there  being  no  promise  made  of  it  by  God  to  any 
person,  but  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 

Because  they  were  many.]  Too  strong  for  the  Moabites 
to  deal  withal ;  having  conquered  those  who  had  been  too 
hard  for  them,  and  taken  a  great  territory  from  them,  (chap, 
xxi.  26.) 

And  Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.'] 
As  Moses  in  his  song,  after  they  had  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
foretold  they  would  be,  (Exod.  xv.  15.) 

Ver.  4.  And  Moab  said.]  By  messengers,  which  were 
sent  (it  is  most  likely)  by  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
country. 

Unto  the  elders  of  Midian.]  Who  were  their  neighbours 
and  confederates.  The  title  of  elders,  it  appears  by  this, 
was  given  in  other  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Israelites, 
to  the  greatest  persons  in  their  countries ;  or  the  Israelites, 
nfter  their  manner,  so  called  men  every  where,  who  were 
in  high  authority.  For  these  persons  who  are  here  called 
elders,  are  called  kings,  chap.xxxi.  8.  and  princes.  Josh, 
xiii.  21.  In  like  manner  they,  who  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
this  chapter  are  called  the  elders  of  Moab,  are  in  the  next 
verse  called  the  princes  of  Moab.  Which,  it  is  evident, 
was  the  ancient  language  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen. 
1.  7.  unless  we  suppose  Moses,  as  I  said,  to  have  spoken 
in  the  language  of  the  Jews),  and,  it  is  very  likely,  was  also 


the  ancient  language  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  countries  there- 
abouts ;  and  perhaps  in  much  remoter  parts.  For  it  is  a 
known  story,  that  when  the  Phoenicians  fled  before  Joshua, 
and  forsook  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  fixed  in  Afric  ;  where 
they  left  this  name  of  elders  among  the  Carthaginians. 
(See  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  p.  587,  &c.) 

Midian.]  This  is  not  the  countiy  wherein  Jethro  was  a 
prince  ;  for  that  was  not  far  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  appears 
from  Exod.  iii.  1.  whereas  this  was  remote  from  that  place, 
adjoining  to  the  Moabites,  and  near  to  Palestine:  though 
it  is  very  probable  the  people  of  both  these  countries  were 
descended  from  Abraham,  by  one  of  the  sons  lie  had  by 
Keturah,  (Gen.  xxv.  2.) 

Now  shall  this  company.]  The  army  of  Israel  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  (ver.  1.) 

Lick  up  all  round  about  us.]  i.  e.  Devour  us  and  all  our 
neighbours  (or  our  whole  country),  unless  we  join  together 
to  oppose  them. 

As  the  0.x  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.]  They  use  this 
metaphor,  to  signify  how  easily  the  Israelites  would  con- 
quer them,  without  a  timely,  resolute,  and  unanimous  op- 
position; and  likewise  what  an  universal  desolation  they 
would  make.  For  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew,  the  green 
of  the  field,  i.  e.  not  only  the  grass,  but  the  leaves  of  trees, 
which  oxen  eat,  as  Bochartus  observes  out  of  the  Scripture, 
as  well  as  other  authors,  (Isa.  xxvii.  20.)  And  to  lick  up  is 
not  lightly  to  touch  with  their  tongue,  but  to  eat  and  con- 
sume.   (See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.) 

And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  was  king  of  the  Moabites 
at  that  time.]  He  was  mentioned  before,  ver.  8.  but  here 
recorded  to  have  been  king  of  the  country;  who  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  his  jieigh- 
bours  and  allies ;  unto  whom  he  sent  this  embassy,  to  ad- 
vise with  them  what  course  it  was  best  for  them  to  take  for 
their  common  safety. 

Ver.  5.  He  sent  messengers  tlierefore.]  The  result  of  the 
treaty  with  Midian  was,  that  with  joint  consent  they  should 
send  ambassadors,  of  each  nation,  and  of  the  same  qua- 
lity, on  the  following  message,  ver.  7.  And  this  counsel, 
it  is  likely,  was  given  by  the  Midiauites;  for  Balak  seiitb 
nothing  of  it  by  his  messengers :  but  it  was  resolved  on 
when  they  came  there,  as  the  most  ellectual  means  for  their 
security.     This,  I  tliink,  the  word  therefore  imports. 

Unto  Balaam.]  A  famous  soothsayer,  or  diviner,  as  he 
is  called  in  Josh.  xiii.  22.  That  is,  one  who  pretended  to 
foretell  future  things,  and  discover  secrets,  &c.  though  not 
by  good  and  allowable  arts,  but  such  as  were  absolutely 
prohibited  to  God's  people,  (Deut.  xviii.  10.)  He  had  .been 
formerly  a  good  man,  sind  a  true  prophet,  till,  loving  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  he  apostatized  from  God,  and  be- 
came a  kosem,  which  we  translate  a  diviner:  that  is  (saith 
Aben  Ezra)  an  astrologer ;  who,  observing  when  men  were 
under  a  bad  aspect  of  the  stars,  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
them ;  which  sometimes  coming  to  pass,  gained  him  a 
great  reputation.  But  this  is  not  the  import  of  that  word, 
as  1  shall  shew  in  its  proper  place.  Let  it  suffice  now  to 
ol)serve,  that  the  Jews  are  so  much  of  this  opinion,  that  he 
had  been  abetter  man  than  he  was  now,  that  they  take  him, 
as  St.  Jerome  observes,  to  I)e  the  same  person  who,  in 
the  book  of  Job,  is  called  Elihu.  But  Origen  and  some 
others  think  he  was  no  prophet,  but  only  one  of  the  devil's 
sorcerers,  of  whom  he  went  to  inquire;  but  God  was 
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pleased  to  put  the  devil  by,  and  give  what  answer  he 
thought  fit:  which  Balaam  himself  plainly  discerned,  and 
therefore  calls  himself,  "  He  who  heard  the  words  of  God," 
&c.  On  which  side  the  truth  lies,  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge,  when  we  come  to  consider  what  passed  between 
God  and  him,  in  the  following  history. 

The  son  of  Beor.]  Who  was  also  called  Bosor,  as  some 
gather  from  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  though  that  place  may  have  an- 
other interpretation. 

To  Pethor.]  A  city  in  Aram,  or  Mesopotamia,  (chap, 
xxiii.  7.  Deut.  xxiii.  4.)  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
place ;  which  in  aftertimes  the  Syrians  called  Bosor,  by  an 
easy  change  of  two  letters,  which  is  very  usual.  So  Gro- 
tius  understands  those  words,  (2  Pet.  ii.  15.)  BaXau/x  tov 
Bo(Top,  Balaam  (not  the  son,  but)  of  the  city  of  Bosor. 

Which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his 
people.^  i.  e.  Near  to  Euphrates ;  which  is  commonly  in 
these  books  called  by  the  name  of  the  river,  (Gen.  xv.  18. 
and  many  other  places.)  This  determines  Aram  (which  was 
the  name  of  several  countries  thereabouts)  to  signify  that 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  Aram  Naharaim ;  that  is,  the 
Aram  which  lay  between  the  two  famous  rivers  of  Eu- 
phrates and  Tygris.  The  former  of  which  was  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  river  (though  the  otlier  also  was  emi- 
nent), because  it  was  nearest  and  best  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites. And  Ptolemy  mentions  a  city  called  Pachoria  in 
his  time,  upon  this  river,  which  some  take  to  be  Pethor. 
And  it  is  very  probable  that  Abraliam,  before  he  came 
into  Canaan,  lived  hereabout,  (Gen.  xxiv.  4. 10.  Josh.  xxiv. 
2.)  And  here  Jacob  also  served  for  his  wife,  and  begat 
all  the  patriarchs,  except  Benjamin,  (whence  the  Israelites 
acknowledged  their  father  to  have  been  a  poor  Aramite,  or 
Syrian,  as  we  translate  it,  Deut.  xxvi.  5.)  by  which  means 
some  relics  of  true  religion  still  remained  in  this  country, 
though  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  superstition. 

To  call  him.'i  To  invite  him  to  come  to  them. 

Saying,  There  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt.']  Which  ail 
the  power  of  Pharaoh  could  not  hinder. 

They  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.]  Are  exceeding  nu- 
merous. 

And  they  abide  over  against  me.]  Lie  encamped  not  far 
from  me,  and  are  ready  to  invade  my  country. 

Ver.  6.  Come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee.]  They  were  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Moab,  (whose  words 
these  are  said  to  be,  ver.  7.)  there  being  no  king,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  in  M idian,  but  several  little  princes,  who  are 
called  kings,  (chap.  xxxi.  8.) 

And  curse  me  this  people.]  It  seems  they  had  an  opinion 
in  those  days,  which  prevailed  much  in  aftertimes,  that 
some  men  had  a  power,  by  the  help  of  their  god.s,  to  blast 
not  only  particular  persons,  but  whole  armies ;  so  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  effect  their  designs.  This  they  are 
said  to  have  done,  sometimes  only  by  bare  words  of  im- 
precation; of  which  there  was  a  set  form  among  some  peo- 
ple, which  jEschines  calls  Siopi^ojutvrjv  aQuv,  the  determinate 
curse.  Sometimes  they  also  oflered  sacrifices,  and  used 
certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  with  solemn  charms;  a  fa- 
mous instance  of  which  we  find  in  the  life  of  Crassus ; 
where  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Atteius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
made  a  fire  at  the  gate,  out  of  which  Crassus  was  to  march 
unto  the  war  against  the  Parthians :  into  which  he  threw 
certain  things  to  make  a  fume,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the 


most  angry  gods,  with  horrid  imprecations  upon  him; 
which,  he  saith,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  had  such  a 
power,  that  no  man,  who  was  loaded  with  them,  could  avoid 
being  undone. 

For  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.]  I  am  not  able  to  deal 
with  them  without  thy  help. 

Peradventure.]  But  I  hope.  Sic.  For  the  Hebrew  word 
vIX  is  not  a  particle  of  douliting,  but  of  hoping :  "  Non  est 
particula  dubitantis,  sed  bene  ominantis  et  sperantis;"  as 
Forsferus  observes,  (Isa.  xxxvii.  4.  Zephan.  ii.  3.) 

I  shall  prevail,  that  I  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land.]  I  hope,  by  the  conjunction  of 
thy  curses  with  my  sword,  I  may  be  able  to  destroy  them ; 
or  at  least  to  drive  them  out  of  this  country. 

For  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  ivhom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.]  The  ancient  prophets  had 
such  power  with  God  to  obtain  great  blessings  from  him, 
for  others,  as  appears  by  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Abi- 
melech,(Gen.  xx.lO.)  and  of  Jacob,  who  blessed  Pharaoh, 
(Gen.  xlvii.  7.)  and  afterward  all  his  own  sons.  And  no 
doubt  their  imprecations  were  as  powerful,  when  there  was 
a  just  cause  for  them:  according  to  what  we  read,  2  Kings 
ii.  24.  And  it  is  likely,  while  Balaam  (who  was  a  pro- 
phet, as  appears  by  wliat  follows,  and  is  so  called  by  St. 
Peter),  continued  a  good  man,  he  blessed  and  cursed  no 
other  way,  but  by  prayer  to  God,  and  by  imprecations  in 
his  name  :  which  was  imitated  by  other  great  men,  parti- 
cularly by  king  Cambyses  in  his  speech  to  the  Persians,  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  in  Thalia,  cap.  65.  where  he  saith, 
"  If  you  do  what  I  require,  then  let  your  land  bring  forth 
plentifully  ;  and  your  wives  and  your  flocks  be  fruitful,  and 
yourselves  enjoy  your  liberty:  but  if  ye  do  not,  to.  ivavrla 
ToxiTQiai  apionai  lijuTv  jivicr^ai,  I  imprecate  the  quite  contrary 
things  to  these  to  fall  upon  you."  But  when  Balaam  dege- 
nerated into  a  false  prophet,  and  became  a  diviner,  then  he 
used  spells  and  enchantments  (as  is  plain  by  this  history), 
and  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  were  the  invention  of 
wicked  .spirits ;  which  Pharaoh's  magicians,  the  Jews  fan- 
cy, made  use  of  to  stop  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea;  (see 
Exod.  xiv.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  elders  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Mi- 
dian.]  I  take  these  two  nations  to  have  been  ancient  con- 
federates ;  but  the  Jewish  tradition  is,  that  they  had  been 
always  at  enmity,  and  now  reconciledby  a  common  danger; 
just  as  two  mastiffs  (so  they  explain  it),  who  are  continu- 
ally fighting,  when  they  see  the  wolf  set  upon  one  of  them, 
join  together  for  their  defence  ;  because,  if  he  devour  the 
one,  the  other  will  not  long  survive  him. 

Departed  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand.] 
It  was  the  custom  among  God's  people,  when  they  came 
to  consult  with  a  prophet,  to  bring  him  a  present;  as  ap- 
pears from  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8.  And  indeed,  from  ancient  time, 
men  were  not  wont  to  approach  great  persons  without  one : 
(see  Gen.  xliii.  11.  25, 26.) 

And  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and  spake  unto  him  tJie 
words  of  Balak.']  Delivered  their  message ;  having  first,  as 
the  manner  was,  made  him  the  present. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Lodge  with  me  this  night.] 
That  was  the  time,  it  seems,  wherein  he  was  wont  to  receive 
answers  to  his  inquiries ;  either  in  a  dream,  or  by  appari- 
tions, or  some  other  way.  There  are  those  who  think  he 
now  began  to  betray  the  naughtiness  of  his  heart,  in  taking 
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time  to  advise  about  this  matter;  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
laitiiful  servant  of  God,  he  would  instantly  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  And  it  is  likely  enough,  by  what  follows, 
that  he  was  as  desirous  of  their  money,  as  they  were  of  his 
imprecations. 

And  I  will  bring  you  word  again,  as  the  Lord  shall  speak 
unto  me.}  You  shall  have  my  answer,  according  to  the  di- 
rections >vhich  the  Lord  shall  give  me.  By  this  I  take  it 
to  be  evident,  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  true  God, 
with  whose  name  it  is  certain  he  was  acquainted  ;  and,  it  is 
probable,  had  received  revelations  from  him,  till  he  be- 
came a  covetous  mercenary  prophet,  and  addicted  himself 
to  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies ;  making  use  of  tera- 
phim,  perhaps;  which  had  been  of  ancient  practice  in  his 
country,  and  worshipping  God,  perhaps,  by  other  images. 
See  Gen.  xxxi.  19.  24.  30.  49.  where  it  is  evident  that 
Laban  had  still  communication  with  the  Lord,  though  he 
used  teraphim,  and  calls  them  his  gods.  Which  perhaps 
put  that  idle  conceit  into  the  head  of  some  of  the  Jews, 
that  it  was  one  and  the  same  person,  who  is  there  called 
Laban,  and  here  Balaam  :  who  falling,  as  I  said,  into  idol- 
atrous practices,  was  forsaken  by  God,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  impostures  of  evil  spirits  ;  though  he  still  continued 
to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  who  was  pleased,  at  this  time,  to 
make  his  mind  known  to  him,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
people  Israel. 

And  the  princes  of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam.}  As  did 
those  of  Midian  also ;  who  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Terse.  Though  some  of  the  Jews  have  a  fancy,  that  the 
elders  of  Midian  went  away  (which  they  give  as  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  here  mentioned)  as  soon  as  they  heard 
Balaam  say,  he  would  address  himself  for  advice  unto  the 
Lord  ;  who  they  knew  would  be  favourable  to  Israel.  And 
on  the  other  side,  some  Christians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Lord,  only  to  try  if  he 
could  draw  him  by  his  charms  to  take  part  with  the  Moab- 
ites:  just  as  the  Romans,  when  they  laid  siege  to  a  city, 
endeavoured,  by  all  means  they  could  invent,  to  persuade 
the  tutelar  gods  of  that  place  to  forsake  it,  and  come  over 
to  their  side:  which  rite  is  described  by  Macrobius. 
•  Ver.  9.  And  God  came  unto  Balaam.}  As  he  is  said  to 
have  done  unto  Abimelech  in  a  dream.  Gen.  xx.  3.  where 
I  observed  that  Maimonides  makes  a  distinction  between 
God's  coming  to  a  person,  and  his  speaking  to  him :  but 
that  cannot  be  made  use  of  here ;  for  God  did  both  come 
and  speak  to  Balaam,  as  appears  from  ver.  32.  35.  where 
we  read,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  to  him.  And  here  it 
will  be  fit  to  note,  that  all  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  have  been  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that 
God  was  wont  to  appear  frequently  unto  men ;  especially, 
cum  recentes  d,  Deo  essent,  (as  Seneca  speaks  in  Epist. 
xc.)  when  they  were  newly  come  out  of  his  hand:  and  that 
he  also  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  mind  and  will  unto  them, 
by  some  means  or  other  ;  particularly  by  his  angels,  whom 
he  sent  on  messages  to  them,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
goodness  left  among  them.  This  is  most  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  Catullus : 

"  Praesentes  namquc  ante  domos  invisere  castas 
Saepius,  et  sese  mortali  ostendcre  cdetu 
Coelicolae,  nondum  spreta  pietate,  solebant." 

See  Huetius  in  his  Quajstiones  Alnetana;.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  I 


n.  1,  2.  And  indeed  no  account  can  be  given,  how  it  came 
into  the  head  of  Homer,  and  other  poets,  to  bring  in  the 
gods  appearing  so  oft  as  they  do,  upon  every  occasion,  if 
God  had  not  been  wont,  in  ancient  time,  to  manifest  him- 
self, not  only  to  the  Israelites,  but  to  other  nations  also, 
especially  before  the  distinction  of  this  people  from  them. 
So  he  did  to  Abimelech,  Laban,  &c.  as  well  as  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  For,  as  Dr.  Jackson  hath  well  ob- 
served, (in  his  first  book  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  11.)  if  they 
had  never  heard  nor  read  of  any  such  thing,  all  the  wits  in 
the  world,  had  they  beat  their  brains  never  so  much,  could 
not  have  thought  of  bringing  the  gods  in  a  visible  shape 
upon  the  stage,  or  interlacing  their  poems  with  their  fre- 
quent apparitions :  nor  can  any  other  account  be  given, 
how  this  came  to  be  the  common  belief  of  the  world,  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  that  the  gods  revealed  their  mind 
to  men;  the  philosophers,  as  well  as  ordinary  people,  in 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  making  no  doubt  of  it : 
for  Abaris  Ilyperboreus,  and  Zamolxis  Geta,  were  no  less 
famous  in  the  north,  than  the  Egyptian  prophets  were  in 
the  south. 

But  when  mankind  degenerated,  and  corrupted  them- 
selves by  all  manner  of  wickedness,  then  God  forsook 
them,  and  permitted  evil  angels  to  take  the  place  of  the 
good,  and  plunge  mankind  further  into  all  manner  of  filthi- 
ness ;  especially  into  abominable  idolatries.  So  that  Ba- 
laam, who,  I  question  not,  had  at  first  familiarity  with  God 
and  his  holy  angels,  abusing  this  honour  God  had  done 
him,  in  making  him  a  prophet,  by  employing  it  to  serve  his 
vile  covetousness,  God  gave  him  up  to  the  delusion  of  evil 
spirits  ;  of  whom  he  learnt  enchantments.  But  at  this  time 
God  was  pleased  again  to  appear  to  him  himself,  for  the 
good  of  his  people  Israel,  and  to  overrule  all  his  bad  in- 
clinations :  insomuch  that  Moses  says  at  last  he  did  not  go, 
as  he  had  done,  to  seek  encliantments,  (chap.  xxiv.  1.)  but 
gave  up  himself  wholly,  for  the  present,  to  the  conduct  of 
God's  Spirit;  as  I  shall  there  observe. 

And  said  unto  him.}  By  an  angel,  as  Maimonides  inter- 
prets it,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  41.) 

What  men  are  these  with  thee?}  He  asks  this  question, 
partly  to  prove  Balaam,  whether  he  would  tell  him  the 
truth  of  their  business;  and  partly  to  make  way  for  the  fol- 
lowing direction. 

Ver.  10.  And  Balaam  said  unto  God.}  To  whom  (it  ap- 
pears by  this)  and  to  the  way  wherein  God  communicated 
himself,  he  was  not  a  stranger. 

Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent  unto 
me,  saying.}  This  shews  the  embassy  was  sent  principally 
in  his  name;  the  Midianites  only  joined  in  it,  (ver.  5.) 

Ver.  11.  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt, 
&c.]  This  verse  contains  only  a  brief  report  of  the  message 
that  was  sent  him ;  to  which  he  desired  God  would  tell  him 
what  answer  he  should  return. 

Ver.  12.  And  God  said  unto  Balaam.}  By  an  angel,  (ver. 
9.  and  ver.  35.) 

Thou  shall  not  go  with  them,  thou  shall  not  curse  this 
people:  for  they  are  blessed.}  He  not  only  forbids  him  to 
comply  with  Balak's  desire,  but  gives  him  such  a  reason 
as  was  likely  to  prevail  with  him,  if  his  prohibition  was 
not  sufficient;  that  it  was  impossible,  with  all  his  enchant- 
ments, to  reverse  the  blessing  which  God  had  bestowed 
upon  this  people. 
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Ver.  13.  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  said 
to  the  princes  of  Balak,  Get  ye  to  your  own  land.]  He 
seems  resolved  to  obey  God,  rather  than  comply  with 
them;  and  therefore  dispatched  them,  as  soon  as  he  could, 
with  the  following  answer. 

For  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you.] 
He  acquaints  them  only  with  half  of  God's  answer;  for  he 
omits  the  reason,  which  was  the  principal  thing:  though  it 
may  be  thought  to  be  implied;  that  if  the  Lord,  on  whose 
pleasure  he  pretended  to  depend,  refused  to  let  him  go,  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  curse  them, 

Ver.  14.  Atid  the  princes  of  Moab  rose  up.]  They  did 
not  stand  to  dispute  the  matter  with  him,  or  to  importune 
him ;  which  shews  that  he  had  given  them  a  peremptory 
denial. 

And  they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam  refuseth  to 
come  with  us.]  They  report  his  answer  as  imperfectly  as 
he  did  God's;  saying  not  a  word,  that  the  Lord  refused  to 
let  him  come.  They  were  loath,  perhaps  (as  the  manner  of 
such  persons  is),  to  deliver  unwelcome  news  to  their  master. 

Ver.  1.5.  And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes,  more,  and 
more  honourable  than  they.]  He  being  ignorant  of  the  true 
cause  of  his  refusal,  imagined  that  Balaam  thought  him- 
self slighted;  and  expected  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
and  of  greater  quality,  should  have  been  sent  to  him.  For 
prophets,  in  ancient  time,  were  men  highly  esteemed ;  as 
not  only  sacred  persons,  but  who  had  a  great  interest  in 
God;  of  whom  they  could  obtain  whatsoever  they  desired. 
God  himself  thought  this  sufficient  to  keep  Abimelech  from 
injuring  Abraham,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
(Gen.  XX.  3.)  And  therefore  they  were  called  men  of  God; 
being  thought,  by  the  very  gentiles,  to  be  full  of  some  Nu- 
men  or  other;  whereby  they  became  interpreters  of  the 
gods  (as  they  called  them),  who  ministered  iv  niao)  ^tiov  koI 
avOpunruiv,  between  the  gods  and  men:  insomuch  that  women, 
when  they  became  prophetesses,  had  very  great  authority; 
as  we  find  in  Deborah,  who  calls  herself  a  mother  in  Israel: 
(Judges  V.  7.)  and  therefore  all  such  persons  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  (Psal.  cv.  15.) 

Ver.  16.  And  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said.  Thus 
saith  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor.]  They  seem  to  speak  of 
their  master  in  a  higher  style  than  the  former  ambassadors 
did,  ver.  7.  where  it  is  only  Said,  "  they  spake  unto  him 
the  w  ords  of  Balak." 

Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming  to  me.] 
Yet  they  submissively  beseech  him,  in  their  master's  name, 
not  to  sufier  any  tiling  to  keep  him  from  coming  to  him; 
for  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  Balaam  might  be  detained  by 
other  more  profitable  employments. 

Ver.  17.  For  I  will  promote  thee  to  very  great  honour.] 
He  imagined,  it  is  probable,  that  Balaam  looked  upon  the 
rewards  of  divination,  which  he  sent  him,  as  not  sufficient 
encouragement;  and  therefore  he  promises  him  to  advance 
him  to  some  high  preferment  in  his  court. 

And  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me.]  And 
moreover,  he  promises  to  bestow  an  estate,  as  great  as  he 
would  desire,  to  support  his  new  dignity. 

Come  therefore,  I  pray  thee.]  They  add  importunity  to 
their  earnest  request. 

Curse  me  this  people.]  Having  heard  (as  David  Chytrasus 
understands  this)  that  the  Israelites  conquered  their  op- 
posers  by  prayers,  rather  than  by  arms  (as  they  bad  done 


Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites),  the  king  of  Moab  thought  hq 
might  prevail  against  them  by  the  same  means. 

Ver.  18.  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  to  the  servants 
of  Balak.]  To  the  messengers  whom  he  had  sent, -who,  it 
appears  by  this,  were  principal  officers  in  his  court,  (ver. 
15.)  For  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  are  called  the  elders  of 
his  house,  Gen.  1.  7. 

If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and,  gold, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do 
more  or  less.]  This  is  not  the  language  of  one  that  was  a 
stranger  to  the  true  God;  for  no  prophet  in  Israel  ever 
spake  of  him  in  more  familiar  terms  than  these,  the  Lord 
my  God.  And  for  the  present,  the  command  of  God  seems 
to  have  suppressed  his  covetous  and  ambitious  desires,  so 
that  he  durst  not  yield  to  them;  though  it  appears,  by 
what  follows,  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  them. 

Ver.  19.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  tarry  you  also  here 
this  night.]  Take  a  lodging  with  me,  as  your  predecessors 
did,  (ver.  8.) 

That  I  may  knov>  what  the  Lord  will  say  unto  me  now.] 
Whether  the  Lord  will  alter  his  mind,  as  he  hoped  he 
might;  otherwise  he  would  have  rested  in  the  first  answer 
he  received  from  God,  and  not  tried  again  if  he  could  pre- 
vail by  his  importunity  to  get  leave  to  go ;  as  these  great 
promises  of  riches  and  honour  made  him  desire. 

Ver.  20.  And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night.]  Notwith- 
standing which,  God  was  pleased  again  to  visit  hini  with  his 
presence ;  at  least  by  one  of  his  angelic  ministers. 

And  said  unto  him.  If  the  men  come  to  call  thee.]  Press 
thee  again  to  comply  with  them. 

Rise  up,  and  go  with  them.]  Since  thou  hast  such  a  mind 
to  go,  follow  thy  inclinations.  These  words  seem  to  be 
spoken  angrily,  though  not  sarcastically,  as  some  would 
have  them,  like  those  1  Kings  xxii.  15. 

But  yet  the  word  which  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  slialt 
thou  do.]  Some  take  these  words  to  be  not  so  much  a  com- 
mand as  a  prediction ;  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  say  a 
word  but  what  he  was  ordered  by  God. 

Ver.  21 .  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled 
his  ass.]  Commanded  his  ass  to  be  made  ready  ;  for  he  had 
servants  to  wait  upon  him,  (ver.  22.)  And  great  persons 
in  those  countries  were  wont  to  ride  upon  asses ;  of  which 
we  find  examples  before  this,  in  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxii.  1.) 
and  in  Moses,  (Exod.  iv.  20.)  and,  in  aftertimes,  the  judges 
of  Israel  were  thus  mounted,  (Judges  v.  10.)  and  their 
children,  (chap.  x.  4.  xii.  14.) 

And  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab.]  They  set  out,  per- 
haps, together ;  or  he  desired  them  to  go  a  little  before, 
and  he  would  follow  them.  For  it  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing part  of  this  relation,  that  he  did  not  make  a  part  of  their 
train ;  but  travelled,  at  least  some  part  of  the  way,  with  his 
two  servants  alone. 

Ver.  22.  And  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he  tvent.] 
This  may  seem  strange,  since  he  had  a  permission,  to  go 
along  with  them :  but  the  meaning  is  not,  that  God  was  dis- 
pleased because  he  did  as  he  was  permitted ;  but  because 
he  went  so  readily  (without  ofiiering  to  stay  at  home,  as  he 
had  been  commanded  at  first),  and  because  he  carried  along 
with  him  an  evil  mind,  desirous  to  get  the  money  and  the 
honour  that  was  proffered  him  ;  and  consequently  with  an 
inclination  to  curse  Israel,  and  with  hopes  that  he  might, 
by  some  means  or  other,  compass  that  wicked  end.    This 
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IS  plainly  signified  by  the  angel's  words,  ver.  35.  where  ho 
permits  him  still  to  go  on,  but  with  a  caution  not  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  a  word  otherwise  than  lie  bade  him.  This 
is  more  plainly  evident  from  Dent,  xxiii.  5. 

And  the  angel  of  tite  Lord.]  The  same  angel,  which  is 
thought  to  have  spoken  to  him,ver.  12.  20. 

Stood  in  the  way.]  In  the  very  path  wherein  his  ass  was 
going. 

For  an  adversary  against  him.]  To  stop  his  proceedings, 
that  he  raiglit  not  go  on  in  his  sin,  and  perish,  as  R.  Solo- 
mon glosses. 

Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two  servants 
were  tvith  him.]  He  was  in  his  journey  upon  the  road,  but 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company ;  having  only  his 
own  two  servants  with  him,  who  waited  on  him. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing 
in  the  way.]  The  Lord,  saith  tlie  same  R.  Solomon,  let  the 
ass  see  what  his  master  could  not,  his  mind  been  blinded 
by  his  converse  with  demons :  or  rather,  God  deprived 
him,  for  the  present,  of  the  power  of  seeing  what  stood 
just  before  him. 

And  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.]  Threatening  to  kill 
him  if  he  went  forward. 

And  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the  way.]  Out  of  the 
road  wherein  they  were  travelling. 

And  ivent  into  the  field.]  "Which  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
highway. 

Atid  Balaam  smote  the  ass  to  turn  her  into  the  way.]  As 
the  manner  is  still,  when  such  creatures  are  unruly. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  path  of 
the  vineyards,]  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ass  turned  into 
the  way  again,  or  went  on  in  the  field,  till  they  came  to 
these  vineyards. 

A  ivall  being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side.]  In  a 
very  narrow  passage.  » 

Ver.  25.  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord.] 
Which  opposed  him  here  again,  as  he  had  done  in  the  broad 
highway. 

She  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall.]  To  avoid  the  angel. 

And  crushed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall.]  The  angel 
and  his  drawn  sword,  which  it  is  likely  ho  brandished, 
took  up  so  much  of  the  way  on  both  sides,  that  there  was 
not  room  for  the  ass  to  pass  without  going  too  close  to  the 
wall. 

And  he  smote  her  again.]  Being  very  angry  at  her  unto- 
wardncss. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  angel  of  tJie  Lord  went  further,  and 
stood  in  a  narrow  place.]  Through  which  Balaam  was  to 
pass. 

Where  there  was  no  way  to  turn,  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.]  Where  the  angel  took  up  the  whole  passage, 
and  left  no  space  on  either  side  for  the  ass  to  go. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord.] 
And  no  way  to  avoid  him. 

She  fell  down  under  Balaam.]  Being  unable  either  to 
turn  back,  the  way  was  so  narrow,  or  to  go  forward,  be- 
cause the  angel  filled  up  all  the  passage. 

And  Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  lie  smote  the  ass 
with  a  staff.]  Harder  than  he  had  done  before. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  Lord.]  By  his  angel,  as  Bochart  inter- 
prets it. 

Opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass.]  Which  naturally  is  a  dumb 


creature,  having  no  organs  of  speech ;  but,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  God,  who  made  man's  mouth,  had  her 
tongue  so  moved  to  the  palate,  teeth,  and  lips,  and  the  air 
was  so  compressed  within  her  mouth,  as  to  form  words  as 
plain  as  we  speak. 

And  she  said  unto  Balaam.]  That  an  ass  should,  by  the 
power  of  God,  be  made  to  speak,  one  would  think  should 
not  seem  incredible  to  Christians,  when  heathens  did  not 
disbelieve  such  things,  but  received  them  as  undoubted 
truths.  Witness  what  they  say  of  the  ass  upon  which 
Bacchus  rode,  and  the  ram  of  Phryxus,  and  tlie  horse  of 
Achilles  and  Adrastus,  and  the  bull  of  Europa,  and  the 
lamb  in  Egypt  when  Bocchoris  reigned  there,  and  the  ele- 
phant of  Porus  in  India ;  all  which  are  reported  to  have 
spoken :  and  vast  numbers  of  other  instances  are  heaped 
up  by  two  eminently-learned  Frenchmen,  Bochartus  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.;  and  Huetius,  in  his 
Alnetanae  Quaestiones,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  n.  26.;  which  things 
are  alleged  out  of  their  books,  not  to  prove  all  such  sto- 
ries to  be  true,  but  that  they  thought  them  true,  and  thought 
it  did  not  exceed  the  power  of  their  gods  to  effect  such 
things.  Nor  could  they  except  against  the  Bible,  because 
of  the  strange  things  there  reported,  the  like  v/onders  being 
commonly  believed  among  themselves ;  which,  if  they  were 
devised  by  the  gentile  writers,  it  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
out  of  this  sacred  history;  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
come  behind  the  Jews  in  any  thing  which  might  give  credit 
to  their  own  religion. 

If  Maimonides  had  been  acquainted  with  such  things  as 
these,  he  would  not  have  said,  that  all  this  wliich  happened 
to  Balaam  in  the  way  to  Balak,  was  done  in  a  prophetical 
vision,  (par.  ii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  42.)  which  is  the 
conceit  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom  also,  who  compares  this 
with  what  we  read,  Hosea  i.  3,  &c.  concerning  the  pro- 
phet's taking  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  &c.  and  denies  the  li- 
teral sense,  merely  because  he  could  not  imagine  how  an 
ass  should  be  made  to  speak:  no,  nor  could  he,  or  any 
man  else,  tell  how  such  a  representation  could  be  made  to 
the  prophet's  imagination  in  a  vision,  but  by  the  power  of 
God ;  to  whom  the  one  was  as  easy  as  the  other. 

IV/iat  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smote  me  these 
three  times?]  There  was  some  cause;  for  his  foot  was 
crushed,  and  he  fell  with  her:  but  the  ass  could  not  help  it. 

Ver.  29.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass.]  One  would 
have  expected  that  he  should  have  been  astonished,  and 
struck  as  dumb  as  the  ass  naturally  was,  to  hear  her  speak 
so  plain,  and  expostulate  with  him  :  but  he  was  in  a  rage, 
or  rather  fury;  so  that  for  the  present  he  did  not  consider 
any  thing,  but  her  untoward  crossness.  St.  Peter  observes 
so  much,  when  he  saith  the  dumb  ass  rebuked  the  madness 
of  the  prophet ;  where  the  word  Uaoatppovta  is  unusual  in 
the  Greek  language,  signifying  that  he  was  beside  himself, 
not  knowing  what  he  said  or  did ;  partly  out  of  anger,  and 
partly  because  he  was  possessed  with  an  eager  desire  and 
hope  to  serve  Balak,  and  get  the  riches  and  honour  he 
promised  him,  now  that  he  had  got  leave  of  God  to  go 
to  him. 

Because  thou  hast  mocked  me.]  Or,  as  the  Arabic  version, 
printed  at  Paris,  translates  it,  thrown  me  in  the  dirt.  But 
they  seem  to  have  read  the  word  otherways  than  it  is  in 
the  Hebrew;  where  it  signifies  either  mocking,  or  ex- 
posing to  scorn  and  laughter. 
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I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for  now  would  I 
kill  thee.']  This  shews  the  height  of  his  rage,  to  be  thus 
crossed  in  his  designs ;  and,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  take 
it,  the  height  of  his  folly  also;  that  he  should  pretend 
to  be  able  to  destroy  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel 
with  his  enchantments,  who  needed  a  sword  to  kill  a 
poor  ass. 

Ver.  30.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not  I  thine 
ass?]  This  does  not  prove  that  the  ass  understood  what 
Balaam  said,  and  thereupon  returned  this  pertinent  answer; 
but  that  the  same  Power  which  made  the  ass  speak  at  first, 
continued  to  form  such  an  answer  as  might  convince  Ba- 
laam of  his  error. 

Upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine  unto 
this  day?]  The  Hebrew  words  will  not  bear  this  sense; 
but  are  exactly  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  ever 
since  tliou  wast,  that  is,  a  rider ;  ever  since  thou  began  to 
ride,  as  Aben  Ezra  expounds  it.  Whence  many  render  it, 
from  thy  youth;  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  long 
time ;  Balaam,  in  all  likelihood,  being  now  no  young  man, 
but  for  many  years  a  famous  prophet. 

Was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?]  Hast  thou  not  had 
sufficient  experience,  in  so  many  years  as  I  have  served 
thee,  of  my  sure  going  ?  As  much  as  to  say,  Thou  shouldst 
have  thought  some  unwonted  cause  had  forced  me  to  do 
three  times  what  I  never  did  before. 

And  he  said.  Nay.]  He  could  not  but  allow  the  truth  of 
what  was  spoken  by  the  ass. 

Ver.  31.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  ey^s  of  Balaam.]  He 
was  not  blind  before ;  but  his  eyes  were  held  as  the  eyes 
of  the  men  of  Sodom  were,  who  could  not  see  Lot's  door, 
though  they  found  their  way  to  their  own  home,  (Gen. 
xix.  1.) 

And  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way, 
and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  liand.]  He  understood  the  true 
cause  of  the  ass's  turning  aside,  and  falling  under  him. 

And  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  upon  his  face.] 
He  first  bowed  his  head,  and  then  his  whole  body,  in  token 
of  bis  most  profound  reverence. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  saiil  unto  him.  Where- 
fore hast  tliou  smitten  thy  ass  these  three  times?]  This 
serves  to  teach  us,  saith  Maimonides,  not  to  use  cruelty 
towards  beasts,  but  to  treat  them  gently  and  mercifully ; 
(More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  17.)  or  rather,  as  another 
of  them  makes  the  angel  say  to  Balaam,  If  I  am  com- 
manded to  reprove  thee  for  thy  injustice  to  thy  ass,  how 
much  more  for  thy  wicked  intention  to  destroy  a  whole 
nation?  But  the  drift  of  this  speech  seems  to  be,  to  repre- 
hend the  brutish  stupidity  of  tire  prophet,  in  not  appre- 
hending some  extraordinary  hand  of  God,  which  turned 
his  ass  aside  so  oft,  and  at  last  made  her  speak. 

Behold,  I  went  out  to  withstand  thee.]  1  was  the  cause 
of  thy  ass's  turning  out  of  the  way,  and  falling  down,  liy 
my  standing  in  the  path  to  oppose  thee,  and  stop  thy  pro- 
ceedings, (ver.  22.) 

Because  thy  way  is  perverse  before  me.]  His  intentions 
and  purposes  were  not  sincere  and  honest:  for,  pretending 
to  obey  God,  he  designed,  if  he  could,  to  serve  Balak. 
The  word  we  translate  perverse,  signifies  perplexed  and  in- 
tricate in  the  Arabian  language :  and  so  Bochartus  thinks 
it  should  be  translated  here. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  away  from  me 


these  three  times.]  t  was  merciful  unto  thee,  in  letting  the 
ass  see  me,  which  saved  thy  life,  as  it  here  follows. 

Unless  the  ass  had  turned  from  me,  surely  now  I  had 
slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive.]  It  had  cost  thee  thy  life  if 
the  ass  had  gone  forward,  and  thy  life  alone ;  for  I  would 
not  have  done  any  hurt  to  her. 

Ver.  34.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I 
have  sinned.]  It  is  not  certain  that  this  refers  to  any  sense 
he  had  of  the  perverse  disposition  of  his  heart ;  for  it  may 
have  respect  only  to  his  outrageousness  against  his  ass, 
which  he  confesses  was  without  cause. 

For  I  knew  not  that  thou  stoodest  in  the  way  against  me.'] 
Or  rather,  but  I  knew  not,  &c.  for  this  seems  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  himself,  from  his  ignorance  that  the  ass  was 
turned  out  of  the  way  by  the  angel. 

Now  therefore,  if  it  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me  back 
again.]  He  would  not  understand  the  angel  right,  who  did 
not  find  fault  with  his  going  to  Balak,  but  with  his  going 
with  such  bad  intentions. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam, 
Go  with  the  men.]  As  God  had  before  bidden  him,  (ver. 
20.)  and  did  not  send  the  angel  to  forbid  what  he  had 
allowed. 

But  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak.]  These  words  are  something  difterent  from  those  in 
ver.  20.  importing  both  that  he  should  not  presume  to 
speak  a  word  but  what  he  ordered,  and  that  he  should  not 
forbear  to  speak  what  he  bade  him. 

And  Balaam  went  with  the  jyrinces  of  Balak.]  Whom 
he  overtook  after  this  stop,  either  at  the  place  where  they 
lodged,  or  where  they  stayed  for  him ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
them  what  he  met  withal  in  the  way. 

Ver.  36.  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam  was  come.] 
By  some  messenger  sent  before  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
coming. 

He  went  out  to  meet  him.]  Partly  out  of  joy,  and  partly 
out  of  respect  to  him. 

Unto  a  city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon.J 
This  city  seems  to  have  been  Ar,  (chap.  xxi.  15.) 

Which  is  in  the  utmost  coast.]  He  did  him  the  honour 
to  meet  him  at  the  very  entrance  of  his  country ;  and  did 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  send  some  of  his  court  to  receive 
him. 

Ver.  37.  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Did  not  I  ear- 
nestly send  unto  thee  to  call  thee?]  After  this  compliment 
was  paid  to  Balaam,  the  king  could  not  forbear  to  let  him 
know,  he  did  not  think  himself  well  used  by  him,  whom  he 
had  earnestly  entreated  to  come  to  him,  and  at  the  first  he 
would  not. 

Wherefore  camest  thou  not  unto  me  ?]  As  soon  as  I  sent 
for  thee. 

Am  I  not  able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour?']  Dost 
thou  doubt  of  my  power  to  make  thee  a  great  man,  if  thou 
gratifiest  me  in  my  desire  1  And  his  readiness  he  shewed 
by  this  honourable  reception  of  him. 

Ver.  38.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I  am  come 
unto  thee.]  Say  no  more  of  that;  but  be  satisfied  that  I  am 
now  come. 

Have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say  any  thing  ?]  Yet"he 
would  not  have  him  expect  that  he  should  do  all  that  Ba- 
lak desired,  or  he  himself  was  inclined  to  do ;  for  he  was 
under  a  higher  overruIingPower, which  he  could  not  gainsay. 
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"  The  word  that  God  puiteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I 
tpeak.]  lie  seems  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  received 
8!ich  a  command  from  God,  (ver.  35.)  and  he  must  be  obe- 
dient. 

Ver.  39.  And  Balaam  went  with  Balak.]  This  did  not 
discourage  the  king  of  Moab  from  carrying  Balaam  along 
with  him  into  his  country;  where  he  hoped  he  might  be  per- 
suaded to  do  as  he  would  have  him. 

And  they  cnme  unto  Kirjath-huzoth.']  The  royal  city,  it  is 
likely;  for  it  signifies  in  our  language  the  city  of  streets; 
that  is,  a  large  city,  which  had  many  streets  and  (conse- 
quently) inhabitants  in  it. 

Ver.  40.  And  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheepJ]  In  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  procured  Balaam's  assistance,  as  he 
hoped,  against  his  enemies. 

And  sent  to  Balaam.^  They  were  such  sacrifices  as  the 
Jews  called  peace-offerings;  of  which  the  offerers  had  a 
share  for  themselves  and  for  their  friends:  and  the  sacri- 
fice being  over,  Balak  invited  Balaam  to  come  to  the  feast 
he  made  thereupon. 

And  to  the  princes  that  were  with  him.']  The  princes,  I 
suppose,  of  Midian  and  of  Moab,  who  were  sent  on  the 
embassy  to  him,  and  had  succeeded  in  it,  (ver.  7. 15.) 

Ver.  41.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow.]  Hav- 
ing rested  one  night  after  his  journey,  Balak  would  have 
him  go  about  his  business,  and  see  what  he  could  do 
for  him. 

Balak  took  Balaam.]  Into  his  chariot. 

And  brought  him  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal.]  All 
nations  worshipped  their  gods  in  high  places;  and  Baal  was 
the  god  of  this  country ;  who  was  worshipped  in  more  high 
places  than  one  ;  unto  all  which  he  brought  Balaam,  that 
he  might  see  where  he  could  take  the  fullest  view  of  the 
Israelites,  and  which  of  them  would  be  fittest  for  his  pur- 
pose. These  high  places  were  full  of  trees,  and  very  shady, 
(as  I  observed.  Lev.  xxvi.  30.)  which  made  them  the  fitter 
both  for  the  solemn  thoughts  and  prayers  of  such  as  were 
devout,  and  for  the  filthy  inclinations  and  intentions  of  the 
wicked.  Baal  was  the  name  of  several  gods,  both  male 
and  female,  as  our  Selden  shews  in  his  Syntagma  ii.  de  Diis 
Syris,  cap.  1.  And  I  suppose  Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab, 
is  here  called  by  this  name  (signifying  a  lord),  though  that 
great  man  seems  to  take  it  for  Baal-Peor,  (cap.  2.  of  that 
hook.) 

That  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  of  the  people.]  i.  e.  All 
their  armies,  to  the  very  skirts  of  their  camp. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  .JxND  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here.] 
Upon  one  of  the  high  places ;  which  Balaam,  it  is  likely, 
pitched  upon  as  fit  for  his  purpose. 

Seven  altars.]  The  number  seven  was  much  observed 
we  find  among  the  Hebrews,  by  God's  order ;  (see  Lev.  iv. 
6.)  but  we  never  read  of  more  than  one  altar  built  by  the 
patriarchs,  when  they  offered  their  sacrifices ;  nor  was 
more  than  one  allowed  by  Moses.  Therefore  in  this  there 
was  something  of  the  heathen  superstition ;  who,  worship- 
ping the  sun  (who  is  principally  meant  by  Baal),  offered 
also  to  all  the  seven  planets:  unless  we  allow  the  conjec- 
ture ofFortunatus  Scacchus,  who  imagines,  that  as  Moses 


erected  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  w  hen  he  entered  them  into  the  covenant  of 
God,  (Exod.  xxiv.  4.)  so  Balaam  ordered  seven  altars  to 
be  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  the  principal  houses 
of  Moab,  (Myrothcc.  Sacr.  Elaeochrysm,  par.  ii.  cap.  59.) 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conceit  of  Abarbinel,  who, 
in  his  preface  to  Leviticus,  (sect.  4.)saith,  Balaam  ordered 
this  in  emulation  of  the  seven  acceptable  altars  to  God, 
built  by  seven  men  famous  for  piety;  viz.  Adam,  Abel, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses.  There  is  more 
certainty  in  this,  that  these  altars  were  erected  in  honour 
either  of  the  Most  High,  or  of  the  greatest  of  their  gods : 
for,  according  to  the  account  which  both  Festus  and  Servius 
have  given  us  of  the  ancient  times,  they  sacrificed  to  the  ce- 
lestial gods  only  upon  altars  (which  were  so  called,  because 
they  were  ara  altce,  built  high  and  lofty),  whereas  to  the 
terrestrial  they  sacrificed  upon  the  earth ;  and  to  the  infer- 
nal gods,  in  holes  digged  in  the  earth. 

And  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen,  and  seven  rams.]  To 
offer  one  of  each  upon  the  several  altars,  as  it  follows, 
ver.  2.  This  number  was  used  by  pious  persons,  both  in 
these  days,  (Job  xlii.  8.)  and  in  aftertimes,  (1  Chron. 
XV.  26.) 

Ver.  2.  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken.]  Caused 
the  altars  to  be  built  (which  was  done,  either  of  stones,  or 
of  turf),  and  the  sacrifices  to  be  brought. 

And  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  bullock 
and  a  ram.]  Kings,  in  ancient  times,  were  priests  also ;  as 
appears  by  Melchizedeck :  but  perhaps  Balak  only  pre- 
sented the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  him,  and  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  Balaam  performed  the  office  of  a  priest.  The 
only  doubt  is,  to  whom  these  sacrifices  were  offered.  I  sup- 
pose each  of  them  had  their  several  intentions :  Balak  sup- 
plicating Baal  by  them ;  and  Balaam  making  his  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  though  with  such  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is 
likely,  as  were  used  by  the  worshippers  of  Baal ;  in  one  of 
whose  high  places  these  sacrifices  were  offered.  But  it  may 
also  be  supposed,  that  Balaam  telling  Balak  he  could  not 
effect  any  thing  without  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  per- 
suaded him  to  join  with  him  at  present  in  his  worship,  that 
they  might  prevail  with  him  to  withdraw  his  presence  from 
the  Israelites :  for  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  Balaam 
would  go  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  when  ho  had  sacrificed 
to  other  gods ;  and  it  appears  evidently  from  ver.  4.  that  he 
pretended  to  sacrifice  unto  God ;  and  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed surely  to  tell  him  so,  if  he  meant  otherwise. 

Ver.  3.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak.]  When  he  had 
laid  the  pieces  upon  the  altars. 

Stand  by  the  burnt-offering.]  Attend  thy  sacrifice,  and 
pray  to  God  to  accept  it.  By  this  it  appears,  that  these 
sacrifices  were  of  a  different  nature  from  those  mentioned 
in  chap.  xxii.  40.  being  burnt-offerings  which  were  wholly 
consumed.  And  one  of  them  seems  to  have  been  offered 
particularly  for  Balak,  which  he  calls  his  burnt-offering  ;  as 
the  rest  were  for  the  princes  of  Moab,  who,  it  is  likely, 
stood  by  them  representing  all  the  people. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  old  time,  before  the 
law  of  Moses  was  given,  burnt-offerings  served  for  all  pur- 
poses in  Divine  worship ;  whether  they  gave  thanks  for 
blessings,  or  deprecated  evil  things,  or  prayed  for  good. 
Thus  Noah,  when  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  pre- 
servation in  the  ark,  offered  burnt-offerings,  (Gen.  viii.  20.) 
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And  when  Job  beseeched  God  to  pardon  his  sons,  (chap. 
i.  5.)  and  his  friends,  (chap.  xlii.  8.)  he  offered  sacrifices 
of  this  sort :  and  so  did  Balak  and  Balaam  here  use  them, 
to  procure  blessings  upon  Moab,  and  a  curse  upon  Is- 
rael. 

And  I  will  go.]  By  myself,  into  some  private  place,  to 
consult  with  God,  and  to  exercise  his  enchantments,  (as 
may  be  gathered  from  chap.  xxiv.  1.)  whereby  he  thought 
he  might  prevail  for  such  a  power  as  he  desired,  of  cursing 
the  people  of  Israel. 

Peradventiire  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  me.]  He  durst 
not  be  confident,  because  he  had  lately  opposed  his  pro- 
ceeding (chap.  xxii.  31.)  in  a  frightful  manner. 

And  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me.]  Whatsoever  he  reveals 
to  me,  either  by  word  or  otherwise. 

I  will  tell  thee.]  Deal  faithfully  with  thee,  and  conceal 
nothing  from  thee. 

And  he  went  to  a  high  place.]  Or  rather,  into  a  valley  ; 
for  he  was  now  in  a  high  place  when  he  sacrificed,  and 
did  not  go  into  another  high  place,  but  down  into  the  plain 
(as  the  Hebrew  word  properly  signifies),  where  he  might, 
in  some  solitary  retirement,  address  himself  to  God,  and 
expect  his  presence  with  him.  So  we  translate  it  in  the 
margin,  he  went  solitary.  Therefore,  if  we  retain  the  other 
translation,  it  must  be  understood  of  some  part  of  the  high 
place,  where  he  might  be  solitary,  viz.  into  the  grove,  which 
high  places  seldom  wanted.  In  these  high  places  they  built 
their  temples,  and  had  their  oracles :  as  we  learn  from  Jus- 
tin, lib.  xxiv.  cap.  6.  where  he  saith,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
"  positum  est  in  monte  Pamasso,  &c."  was  seated  upon  the 
mountain  Parnassus :  and  from  Pausanias,  who,  speaking 
of  the  cave  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  saith,  ton  8e  to  fiav- 
reiov  vTTtp  TO  aXaoc  iirl  tov  opovc,  the  Oracle  is  in  a  grove 
upon  a  mountain.  The  like  might  be  observed  of  other  ora- 
cles ;  which  may  countenance  this  conjecture,  that  some 
such  pretended  oracle  might  be  in  this  high  place,  where 
Balaam  went  for  direction  from  God. 

Ver.  4.  And  God  met  Balaam.]  Appeared  unto  him,  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  other  places,  chap.  xxii.  9.  20. 
where  the  word  Elohim  is  constcintly  used,  as  it  is  here  and 
every  where  else,  till  we  come  to  ver.  16.  which  strengthens 
the  opinion,  that  the  Lord  hitherto  spake  to  him  only  by 
an  angel. 

And  he  said  unto  him.]  i.  e.  Balaam  said  unto  God,  when 
he  saw  him  appear. 

I  have  prepared  seven  altars,  and  have  offered  upon  every 
altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram.]  This  shews  he  sacrificed  unto 
God,  and  not  unto  Baal :  and  he  represents  it  to  God  that 
he  might  be  moved  thereby  to  condescend  to  his  desire. 
For  sacrificing  was  a  form  of  supplication,  as  we  find  in 
other  places,  particularly  1  Sam.  xiii.  12.  and  that  which 
he  begged  of  God  was,  in  all  likelihood,  that  he  would  give 
him  power  to  curse  Israel. 

Ver.  .5.  And  he  put  a  word  into  Balaam's  mouth.']  Told 
him  what  he  should  say.  And  therefore  (saith  Maimonides) 
he  spake  by  the  Spirit  of  God:  which  he  makes  account  was 
the  second  degree  of  prophecy.  Whence  that  description 
Balaam  gives  of  himself,  "  He  hath  said,  who  heard  the 
words  of  God,"  (par.  ii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  45.) 

And  said,  Return  unto  Balak,  and  thus  shall  thou  speak.] 
He  commanded  him  to  speak  unto  Balak,  at  his  return  to 
him,  as  he  was  instructed,  and  no  otherwise.    The  words 
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he  bade  him  speak,  are  those  that  we  read  below,  (ver.  7, 
8,  &c.) 

Ver.  G.  And  he  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his 
burnt-sacrifice.]  He  found  him  in  the  very  same  posture 
wherein  he  left  him  :  (ver.  3.)  which  shews  Balaam  did  not 
go  far,  nor  stay  long  before  he  returned ;  and  that  Balak 
was  earnest  in  his  supplications. 

He,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab.]  Who  were  concerned 
in  the  good  success  of  his  negotiation. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  took  up.]  A  Hebrew  phrase  for  speak- 
ing aloud. 

His  parable.]  Or,  prophetical  speech ;  which  was  some- 
times delivered  in  parables,  properly  so  called  :  that  is,  not 
in  plain  words,  but  in  apt  figures  and  resemblances,  (con- 
cerning which  see  Maimonides,  par.  ii.  cap.  43.)  But  here 
the  word  parable  signifies  (as  it  doth  in  the  book  of  Job)  a 
weighty  speech,  expressed  in  sublime  and  majestic  words. 
Job  xxvii.  1.  xxix.  1.  ' 

And  said,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from 
Aram.]  See  chap.  xxii.  5. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  east.]  The  country  of  Meso- 
potamia lay  eastward  of  Moab  :  and  that  part  of  it  towards 
Arabia  was  stony  and  mountainous.  (See  Bochartus  in  his 
Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.) 

Saying,  Come,  curse  me  Jacob;  and  come,  defy  Israel.] 
Two  different  expressions  for  the  same  thing ;  only  the  lat- 
ter word  (which  we  translate  defy)  imports  something  of 
fury;  because  he  would  have  had  him  curse  them  in  such 
a  prophetic  rage,  as  should  have  the  most  direful  effects 
upon  them. 

Ver.  8.  How  shall  I  curse  him  whom  God  hath  not  cursed? 
&c.]  As  much  as  if  he  had  said,  Balak  desires  of  me  that 
which  is  impossible.  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  this  verse 
is  thus  paraphrased :  How  shall  I  curse  the  house  of  Jacob, 
when  the  Word  of  the  Lord  hath  blessed  them  ?  or  how  shall 
I  diminish  the  family  of  Israel,  when  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
hath  multiplied  them  ? 

Ver.  9.  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks.]  Upon  which  he 
then  stood,  when  he  spake  these  words. 

I  see  him.]  As  Balak  desired  he  might,  (chap.  xxii.  41.) 
though  for  another  purpose  ;  that  he  might  curse  them. 

And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him.]  The  same  thing  again, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  eastern 
people.  And  both  these  may  relate,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent view  he  had  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  but  to  their  future 
settlement  in  their  own  land ;  wherein  they  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  dwelling  securely,  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty. 

Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell.]  In  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Alo7ie.]  Not  mingled  with  other  nations,  but  separated' 
from  them  by  different  laws,  religion,  and  manners.  It 
seems  also  to  import  their  security  and  safety,  by  the  si- 
tuation of  their  country,  and  God's  care  of  them. 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.]  Be  a 
peculiar  people  by  themselves ;  and  therefore  not  liable' 
to  the  power  of  my  curses,  like  other  nations.  All  this 
came  to  pass,  partly  by  the  natural  situation  of  their 
country,  which  was  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  and 
rocky  precipices,  so  that  the  coming  to  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult ;  but  more  especially  by  their  rites  and  customs ;  and 
particularly  by  their  diet,  which  restrained  them  from  com- 
mon conversation  with  other  nations,  because  they  could 
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not  eat  of  thoir  food  (swine's  flesh,  for  instance,  which 
was  a  delicate  dish  among  the  gentiles,  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Israelites).  By  which  means  they  were  the 
better  secured  from  learning  the  religion  of  the  gentiles, 
having  so  little  communication  with  them,  that  they  were 
called  by  Diodonis  Siculus,  and  others,  an  unsociable 
people,  and  thought  to  have  an  enmity  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Ver.  10.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob.]  This  may 
refer  either  to  their  present,  or  their  future  increase ;  which 
was  so  great,  that  they  might  be  compared  to  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  or  the  saud  on  the  sea-shore,  which  is  without 
number.  Hereby  he  confirmed  the  promise  made  by  God 
to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.  16.  and  to  Israel,  chap,  xxviii. 
14.  where  he  saith  expressly,  "  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth." 

And  tlie  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel.]  Any  one 
of  their  camps,  every  one  of  which  was  grown  to  a  vast 
number :  for  the  whole  host  of  Israel  was  divided  into  four 
camps,  under  the  standard  of  Judah,  Reuben,. Ephraim 
and  Dan  (as  we  read  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book), 
one  of  which  canips  lay  more  plainly  before  him  than 
the  rest,  viz.  that  on  the  west,  under  the  standard  of 
Ephraim. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.]  By  the  righteous 
he  means  Israel,  who  were  now  a  people  tree  from  idolatry, 
which  was  the  great  crime  of  those  days  :  and  he  desires 
cither  to  be  as  happy  as  they  in  the  other  world,  or  that  he 
might  not  die  an  immature  and  violent  death,  but  enjoy 
such  a  long  life  here  as  was  promised  to  them.  The 
author  of  Sepher  Cosri  takes  it  in  the  former  sense ;  al- 
leging this  place  as  a  proof  that  a  future  state  was  be- 
lieved in  aucient  times,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed  in 
the  prophetical  writings,  as  other  things  are :  for  there  is 
a  certain  prayer,  saith  he,  of  one  that  prophesied  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  desired  that  he  might  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  (par.  i.  sect.  115.) 

And  my  last  end  be  like  his !]  Or,  let  my  posterity  (for  so 
the  word  we  here  translate  last  end  often  signifies,  Psed. 
cix.  13.  Dan.  xi.  4.)  or,  those  that  come  after  me,  be  like 
unto  his  descendants. 

Ver.  11.  Afid  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou 
done  unto  me  ?]  This  is  very  surprising. 

/  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast 
blessed  them  altogether.]  Thou  hast  not  only  frustrated  my 
desires  iu  not  cursing  them,  but,  quite  contrary,  hast  pro- 
nohnced  great  blessings  upon  them.  For  go  the  Hebrew 
words  signify.  Blessed  them  with  blessings. 

Ver.  12.  And  lie  answered  and  said.  Must  I  not  take  heed 
to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  lutth  put  in  my  mouth  ?]  He 
had  told  him  so  before,  more  than  once,  (chap.  xxii.  23. 
xxiii.  3.)  and  now  makes  him  judge,  whether  it  was  safe 
for  him  to  disobey  the  Lord  to  comply  with  his  desires. 

Ver.  13.  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I  pray  thee, 
with  me  to  another  place  ?]  He  thought  Balaam  gave  him 
a  reasonable  answer ;  and,  therefore,  gently  entreats  him  to 
make  a  trial,  whether  God  would  be  pleased  to  be  more 
favourable  to  his  desires  if  he  sought  him  in  some  other 
place.  For  whatsoever  Balaam  thought  of  this  matter, 
Balak  was  possessed  with  a  superstitious  fancy,  that  the 
very  place  or  prospect  had  been  a  cause  concurrent  to 
produce  the  contrary  effect  to  what  he  desired,  and  there- 


fore entreated  he  would  come  with  him  to  another,  where 
he  might  not  see  too  many  of  them  at  once. 

From  whence  thou  mayest  see  tliem.]  It  seems  this  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  their  curses  effectual ;  that  they 
should  have  a  sight  of  those  whom  they  cursed,  and  that 
they  should  look  upon  them. 

Thou  shall  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them.]  The  skirts  of 
their  camps. 

And  slialt  not  see  them  all.]  He  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
Balaam  was  affrighted  at  the  sight  of  their  multitude,  and 
therefore  durst  not  meddle  with  them. 

And  curse  me  them  from  thence.]  He  seems  to  desire  him 
to  curse  only  that  small  parcel  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
saw  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  camp,  hoping  he  might  by 
degrees  get  them  all,  in  like  manner,  destroyed. 

Ver.  14.  And  he  brought  him  unto  the  field  of  Zophim.] 
Or,  as  some  translate  it,  unto  Sede-Zophim  ;  a  place  by  the 
very  name  apt  to  enchant  a  superstitious  mind  with  expecta- 
tion of  success,  as  Dr.  Jackson  speaks.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  so  called  from  the  watchers  that  were  placed 
here,  which  the  word  Zophim  imports. 

To  tlie  fop  ofPisgah.]  A  very  high  mountain  in  the  coun- 
try of  Moab,  from  whence  one  might  see  a  great  way,  and 
taie  a  view  of  all  the  parts  of  Canaan,  (Dent.  iii.  27.  xxxiv. 
1,  2,  &c.)  But  on  that  side  of  it  wliither  Balak  brought 
him,  Balaam  could  not  see  much  of  the  camp  of  Israel. 
It  is  likely  he  thought,  by  bringing  him  to  a  place  so  ex- 
ceeding high,  he  should  be  nearer  heaven,  and  so  procure 
a  more  favourable  audience  than  before. 

And  built  seven  altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on 
every  altar.]  As  he  had  done  before  at  Balaam's  desire, 
in  another  high  place,  (ver.  1,  2.)  for  there  only  he  ima- 
gined their  sacrifices  would  be  acceptable.  From  hence 
Conradus  Pellicanus  concludes  Balaam  to  have  been  a 
worshipper  of  the  true  God  (as  Jethro  was),  because  he 
still  continues  to  ofler  only  such  clean  creatures  as  were 
wont  to  be  sacrificed  to  him  by  his  own  people. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  liere  by  thy  burnt- 
offering  ]  The  same  direction  wliich  he  had  given  before, 
(ver.  3.) 

While  I  meet  the  Lord  ijonder.]  In  a  place  to  wliich  he 
pointed.  Balaam  made  a  peradventure  of  it  before,  whe- 
ther the  Lord  would  come  to  meet  him  or  not,  (ver.  3.)  but 
now  he  confidently  expects  it;  though  he  endeavoured  (it 
appears  from  chap.  xxiv.  1.)  still  to  compass  his  bad  ends 
by  his  enchantments. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam.]  This  is  never  said 
before,  but  only  that  God  met  him  (by  his  angel,  as  the 
Jews  interpret  it),  which  I  take  to  be  much  short  of  what  is 
here  said,  that  the  Lord  himself  now  met  him ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  glorious  appearance  of  the  Schechinah  to  him  (though 
not  in  such  lustre,  I  suppose,  as  when  it  appeared  to  Moses), 
which  so  amazed  him,  that  after  this  he  never  went  so  much 
as  to  inquire  what  he  should  say  or  do:  for,  though  he 
doubted,  perhaps,  of  what  the  angel  said,  yet  now  he  was 
fully  assured  the  Israelites  must  be  blessed. 

And  he  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.]  Instructed  hun  what 
he  should  say  to  Balak. 

And  said.  Go  again  unto  Balak,  and  say  thus.]  viz.  All 
that  we  read  ver.  18 — 20,  &c.  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
thau  he  had  said  before. 

Ver.  17.  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he  stood  by 
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his  burnt-offering,  and  the  princes  of  Modb  with  him.}  See 
ver.  6. 

And  Balak  said  unto  him,  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?] 
He  was  more  solicitous  to  know  his  doom  than  he  was 
before,  when  he  asked  no  such  question ;  and  plainly  de- 
monstrated, that  he  believed  Balaam  went  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  took  up  his  parable.']  See  ver.  7. 

And  said,  Rise  up  Balak,  and  hear.]  If  this  word  rise  up 
hath  respect  to  the  outward  reverence,  which  was  wont  to 
be  shewn  to  all  messages  brought  from  God,  (which  was 
expressed  by  rising  up  to  receive  them,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  another  king  of  Moab,  Judges  iii.  20.)  then, 
after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  at  which  they  stood,  Balak 
sat  down  until  Balaam  could  be  ready  to  acquaint  hiin  with 
the  mind  of  God.  But  it  may  have  respect  only  to  the 
mind,  and  signify,  stir  up  thyself  to  attend ;  awaken  thy 
thoughts,  and  listen  to  what  I  say. 

And  hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor.]  The  same 
thing  repeated  with  more  earnestness :  for  to  give  ear,  as 
the  word  is  in  the  Hebrew,  imports  something  more  than 
merely  to  hear;  viz.  diligent  and  earnest  attention  of  mind 
to  what  is  spoken. 

Ver.  19.  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie.]  Do  not 
imagine  that  God  is  like  to  one  of  us :  he  can  by  no  sacri- 
fices, or  prayers,  or  other  means,  be  induced  to  break  his 
word ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  for  me  any  longer  to 
importune  him  to  curse  Israel,  when  he  hath  said  he  will 
bless  them. 

Neither  the  son  of  man.]  An  usual  variation  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  thing.  (Psal.  viii.  4.) 

That  he  should  repent.]  Alter  his  mind,  when  he  hath 
absolutely  resolved  any  thing.  Balak  seems  to  have 
fancied,  that,  by  the  change  of  the  place  where  he  sacri- 
ficed, (ver.  1.3.)  he  might  procure  a  change  of  the  Divine 
counsels. 

Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?]  What  should 
hinder  ?  for  he  wants  no  power  to  execute  his  will ;  and 
he  cannot  be  moved  to  revoke  his  word  by  better  informa- 
tion ;  nor  can  any  thing  happen  which  he  did  not  foresee, 
to  make  him  do  otherwise  than  he  intended. 

Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?]  This 
is  the  same  with  the  former,  after  the  prophetical  manner 
of  speaking,  Omnia  per  juga  repetendo  (as  Conradus  Pel- 
licanus  glosses)  ad  exaggerationem :  only  the  foregoing 
words  may  be  thought  to  refer  to  his  threatenings,  and 
these  lo  his  promises. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless; 
and  he  hath  blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.]  In  these  words 
he  applies  the  general  proposition,  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
to  this  particular  case  ;  God  hath  ordered  me  to  pronounce 
a  blessing  upon  Israel,  for  he  himself  hath  blessed  them ; 
and  I  can  neither  reverse  that  blessing,  nor  go  against  his 
order. 

Ver.  21.  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither 
hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel.]  Both  the  word  aven 
(which  we  translate  iniquity)  and  the  word  amal  (which 
we  translate  perverseness)  signify  frequently  in  Scripture 
the  highest  wickedness,  viz.  idolatry.  And  so  Onkelos 
here  understood  it,  when  he  thus  paraphrased  these  words : 
/  see  that  tliere  are  none  who  loorship  idols  in  the  house  of 
Jacob,  nor  any  servants  of  trouble  and  vanity  (so  they 


called  idols)  in  Israel.  And  accordingly  the  Vulgar  Latin 
expressly  translates  this  verse  thus.  There  is  no  idol  in 
Jacob,  nor  is  there  any  image  seen  in  Israel :  which, seemed 
so  clear  a  truth  to  Johannes  Forsterus,  a  famous  profes- 
sor of  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that,  in  his  explication  of  both  these  words  in  his 
Lexicon,  he  saith,  "  From  this  place  all  the  prophets  bor- 
row these  phrases,  and  translated  them  to  express  impiety, 
i.  e.  idolatrous  worship,  devised  according  to  men's  own 
humours  and  desires,  and  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil :  for 
Moses  was  the  fountain  of  all  the  prophets."  Thus  he 
writes  upon  the  word  p>*,  and  he  repeats  it  again  upon  the 
word  boi?.  So  that  this  is  the  reason  Balaam  gives,  why 
God  had  blessed,  and  he  could  not  curse  them,  because 
they  were  free  from  idolatry ;  unto  which,  unless  they 
could  be  seduced,  there  was  no  hope  that  God  would  de- 
liver them  unto  the  power  of  their  enemies :  for  which 
reason  Balaam  afterward  counselled  this  prince  to  entice 
them  to  this  sin  by  beautiful  women,  as  the  only  way  to 
move  God  to  be  angry  with  them. 

There  are  indeed  a  great  many  that  take  these  words  in 
the  common  sense,  for  all  manner  of  sin ;  which  God  is^ 
said  not  to  see  in  this  people,  i.  e.  so  as  to  mark  it  out  for 
punishment ;  for  though  they  were  many  ways  great  of- 
fenders, yet  he  had  such  an  indulgent  kindness  to  them, 
that  he  would  not  correct  them  for  every  sin  which  they 
committed.  But  this  returns  to  the  former  exposition ; 
that  they  were  safe,  as  long  as  they  kept  themselves  from 
the  great  transgression,  that  is,  idolatry. 

The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him.]  They  worshipping  God 
alone,  were  therefore  under  his  special  care  and  protection. 
Onkelos  renders  it,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  his  God  is  his 
help.    And  so  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 

And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them.]  God  being  their 
king,  he  prophesies  that  they  should  always  triumph  over 
their  enemies :  for  he  alludes  to  the  shouts  which  are  made 
when  a  king  or  great  captain  returns  victorious  with  the 
spoils  of  those  he  hath  vanquished.  So  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  verse  is  this,  in  brief:  Since  they  do  not  worship 
idols,  but  cleave  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  serve  him 
alone,  he  is  present  with  them,  not  only  to  preserve  them 
from  their  enemies,  but  to  give  them  glorious  victories 
over  them. 

Ver.  22.  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.]  That  they 
might  be  his  worshippers  and  servants,  which  if  they  con- 
tinue he  will  not  desert  them.  For  God  brought  them  forth 
from  thence  that  they  might  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  he 
theii-JCing  and  their  God,  as  he  often  saith  himself.  Lev. 
jti-^.  xxii.  23.  XXV.  38.  Numb.  xv.  41.  all  which  places 
are  observed  by  the  author  of  Sepber  Cosri,  (par.  ii.  sect.  50.) 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn.]  Some  would 
have  this  referred  to  God,  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt 
by  a  mighty  power ;  because  he  speaks  in  the  plural  num- 
ber of  those  to  whom  the  former  sentence  belongs.  But 
this  is  no  good  reason ;  for  the  Scripture  frequently  varies 
the  number,  when  the  same  person  is  spoken  of.  And  in 
chap.  xxiv.  8.  it  is  expressly  said,  God  brought  him  (i.  e. 
Israel)  out  of  Egypt;  and  he  hath  the  strength,  &c.  which 
every  one  allows  is  spoken  of  the  Israelites,  who  are  said 
to  have  the  strength  of  this  creature,  with  whom  they  are 
compared ;  or  rather  the  height,  as  the  Hebrew  word  cer- 
tainly signifies,  Psalm  xxv.  4.  The  strength  of  the  hills  (or 
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rather,  the  heights  of  the  hills,  as  it  is  in  the  margin)  are  his 
also:  and  Job  xxii.  25.  Tlie  Almighty  shall  be  thy  defence, 
and  thou  shall  have  plenty  of  silver.  So  the  sense  led  our 
interpreters  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  rilS)  yin,  which 
may  be  literally  here  rendered  great  heaps  of  silver.  These 
are  the  only  places  where  this  word  is  found.  The  only 
difficulty  is,  what  creature  it  is  which  is  here  called  reem; 
which  we  translate  (as  many  others  have  done)  an  unicorn: 
which,  though  most  now  take  to  be  a  fabulous  creature  that 
is  not  in  being,  yet  Tho.  Bartholinus,  in  his  Anatomical 
Histories,  (Centur.  ii.  Histor.  61.)  tells  us,  that  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  Guinea  to  the  duke  of  Courland, 
assured  him,  at  Copenhagen,  that  there  is  a  beast  in  Africa 
of  the  bigness  of  an  ordinary  horse,  very  swift  and  fierce, 
which  hath  a  horn  in  its  forehead  about  three  spans  in 
length;  the  dead  carcass  of  which  he  had  seen,  though 
never  one  alive.  But  if  this  be  supposed  to  be  true,  it  is 
EOt  the  creature  here  meant;  for  it  is  plain  by  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  reem  hath  two  horns,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  where 
we  read  of  the  horns  of  the  unicorn  (as  we  translate  it),  to 
which  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  com- 
pared. (See  also  Psalm  xxii.  27.)  Therefore  the  famous 
Bochartus,  after  a  long  discussion  of  other  opinions,  thinks 
it  most  probable,  that  the  reem  is  a  kind  of  goat,  which  the 
Arabians  called  algazel,  and  is  now  called  gazellas;  which 
is  a  tall  creature  (some  of  them  as  high  as  a  stag)  vdth 
long  and  sharp  horns.  So  that  Balaam  foretells  the  Israel- 
ites should  be  as  eminent  among  other  people  as  the  reem 
was  among  other  kinds  of  goats.  Unless  we  will  think  it 
refers  to  what  the  Arabians  observe,  that  it  is  proper  to 
this  animal  to  carry  his  head  very  high,  and  to  erect  his 
ears,  which  is  an  excellent  emblem  of  the  people  of  Israel ; 
who  being  lately  oppressed  in  Egypt,  were  asserted  by 
God  into  a  state  ef  liberty,  and  raised  to  a  great  height  of 
glory,  in  order  to  be  advanced  unto  a  higher,  (Hierozoi- 
con,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  27.)  At  this  Onkelos  seemed  to 
have  aimed  when  he  translates  these  words  thus,  fortitude 
and  exaltation  are  his  ;  taking  reem  not  for  a  proper  name 
but  for  an  appellative,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  ramam, 
which  signifies  to  exalt.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is 
one  who  refers  these  words  neither  to  God  nor  to  the 
Israelites,  but  to  Egypt  beforementioned;  as  if  the  sense 
was.  Though  the  Egyptians  were  as  strong  as  an  unicorn, 
they  were  not  able  to  detain  the  Israelites  any  longer  in 
bondage  to  them;  but  God  brought  them  thence  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  :  so  Joseph.  Ilispanus, 
(lib.  iii.  Ikaurim,  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  23.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel.]  Neither  I, 
nor  any  body  else,  have  power  to  hurt  them,  by  all  the 
secret  arts  of  sorcery  and  soothsaying,  which  are  practised 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  proper  here  to  mention  the  various 
sorts  of  them ;  but  it  is  manifest,  from  ancient  history,  that 
these  curious  arts  (as  St.  Luke  calls  them)  had  got  a  kind 
of  sovereignty  in  the  eastern  nations,  who  for  many  ages 
were  much  addicted  to  them.  One  of  our  own  church  hath 
said  many  excellent  things  concerning  the  original  of  this 
sorcery  and  idolatry,  which  commonly  accompanied  each 
other ;  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader :  (see  Dr.  Jackson's  Ori- 
ginal of  Unbelief,  &c.  cap.  19.)  The  Vulgar  Latin  takes 
these  words,  as  if  they  were  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Israel- 
ites, that  there  were  no  enchantments  or  divinations  used 


among  them,  nor  any  other  diabolical  arts,  which  were 
forbidden  by  their  law  in  several  places.  From  these  they 
being  as  free  as  from  idolatry,  (mentioned  ver.  21 .)  they 
were  secure  of  God's  favour  to  them.  And  so  we  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  the  words  may  be  trans- 
lated. There  is  no  enchantment  in  Jacob,  or  among  them: 
from  which  God  intended  in  all  ages  to  preserve  them  by 
the  prophets  he  raised  up  to  them.  And  thus  R.  Solomon 
expounds  this  verse,  either  to  signify  that  they  could  not 
be  cursed,  because  they  were  not  given  to  enchantments 
and  divinations ;  or  that  they  needed  not  to  make  use  of 
diviners  and  magicians,  having  all  that  was  needful  for 
them  to  know  revealed  to  them  by  God's  prophets,  and 
by  unmand  thummim,  &c. 

According  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of 
Israel,  What  hath  God  wrought  /]  The  LXX.  translate  the 
first  words  Kara  Kmpov,  when  time  shall  be;  or,  upon  all 
occasions :  not  only  now,  but  in  future  ages,  men  shall  re- 
late, with  admiration,  what  God  hath  wrought  for  this  peo- 
ple ;  not  only  in  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  con- 
ducting them  into  Canaan ;  in  drying  up  Jordan,  as  he  did 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  subduing  the  Canaanites,  as  he  over- 
threw Pharaoh  and  his  host,  &c.  If  there  be  any  ditfereace 
between  Jacob  and  Israel,  the  former  signifies  this  people, 
when  they  were  in  their  low  estate ;  and  the  latter,  when 
they  were  eminently  exalted :  in  both  which  God  did  won- 
derful things  for  them,  which  astonished  all  that  observed. 

Ver.  24.  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion.} 
The  Hebrew  word  labi  certainly  signifies  a  lioness,  which 
is  no  less,  but  rather  more  fierce  than  a  lion,  and  so  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  108.)  and  many  other 
authors  mentioned  by  Bochartus  in  his  Hierozoicon,  (par.  i. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.) 

And  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion. 2  The  Hebrew  word 
ari  is  used  in  general  for  any  lion  whatsoever,  without  re- 
spect unto  age.  They  that  would  have  it  signify  a  younger 
sort,  take  it  for  a  lion  full  grown  and  adult  (as  they  speak) 
of  a  middle  age,  between  cephir,  which  signifies  a  young 
lion,  and  sachel,  which  signifies  an  old.  And  the  Israelites 
are  here  said  to  rise  zip,  and  to  lift  up  themselves,  like  to 
these  fierce  creatures,  to  signify  their  assaulting  their  ene- 
mies with  an  undaunted  courage. 

He  shall  not  lie  down  till  he  eat  of  the  prey.]  Which 
lions  rend  and  tear  with  their  claws  and  teeth,  irresistibly 
and  speedily.  So  the  Hebrew  word  tereph  (which  we  ren- 
der prey)  imports ;  the  flesh  of  beasts  torn  in  pieces. 

And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain.]  He  alludes  to  the  ra- 
venousness  of  lions ;  and  signifies  the  entire  and  perfect 
victory  the  Israelites  should  win  over  their  enemies.  For 
this  prophecy  hath  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Canaanites  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua. 

Ver.  25.  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither  curse 
them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all.]  It  seems  he  thought  his 
blessings  to  be  as  powerful  as  his  curses ;  and  therefore 
desires  him  to  forbear  both,  if  he  could  not  have  what  he 
desired. 

Ver.  26.  And  Balaam  answered,  Told  I  thee  not,  saying. 
All  that  the  Lord  speaks,  that  must  I  do?]  As  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  against  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  so  I  must  do 
as  he  bids  me,  (ver.  3. 12.) 

Ver.  27.  And  Balak  said  tinto  Balaam,  Come,  I  pray 
thee,  and  I  will  bring  thee  to  anotlier  place.]  Still  he  fixn- 
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cies,  according  to  the  superstition  of  those  days,  there 
might  be  something  unlucky  in  the  place,  that  made  his 
prayers  unsuccessful;  which  might  prove  acceptable  in 
another.  For,  as  the  Syrians  imagined  in  future  ages,  that 
some  gods  were  powerful  in  the  hills,  who  could  do  no- 
thing in  the  plains,  (1  Kings  xx.  23.  28.)  so,  it  seems,  there 
was  such  a  conceit  at  this  time  in  these  countries,  that 
some  gods  delighted  more  in  one  hill  than  they  did  in  an- 
other ;  for  he  still  brings  Balaam  to  another  high  place. 
Such  a  conceit  we  see  remains  to  this  day  in  the  Romish 
church,  where  the  lady  and  the  rood  of  one  plaob  are 
thought  far  more  powerful,  and  therefore  more  frequented 
than  those  ofa  nother. 

Peradventure  it  will  please  God  that  thou  mayest  curse 
me  them  from  thence.]  He  said  nothing  of  God's  permis- 
sion before,  (ver.  1.3.)  but  now  was  convinced  his  consent 
was  to  be  gained ;  and  would  not  despair  of  it,  but  thought 
it  possible  that  very  thing  might  seem  right  and  good  in  his 
eyes  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  here  is)  in  a  new  place,  which 
displeased  him  in  both  the  former. 

Ver.  28.  And  Balak  brought  Balaam  to  the  top  ofPeor.] 
This  was  the  most  famous  high  place  in  all  the  country  of 
Moab ;  where,  as  Mr.  Selden  conjectures,  Baal  had  a  tem- 
ple, and  was  worshipped ;  and  thence  called  Baal-Peor. 
So  Theodoret  and  Suidas,  BetX  6  Kpovoc,  ^tywp  Si  6  tottoc 
Iv  (J  iTifiaro.  Beel  signifies  Saturn,  and  Phegor  (or,  as  we 
pronounce  it,  Peor)  the  place  ivhere  he  was  worshipped. 
Just  as  the  Greeks  called  Jupiter  by  the  name  of  Olym- 
pius,  Euid  Mercurius  of  Cyllenus,  &c.  And,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  Beth-Peor,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6.)  which  in  English  is 
the  house  of  Peor,  in  the  landof  Moab,  is  meant  the  tem- 
ple of  Baal  which  stood  upon  the  mountain,  for  so  the  word 
Beth  signifies  frequently  among  the  Hebrews,  not  an  ordi- 
nary house,  but  the  house  of  some  god:  as  Beth-Ashta- 
roth,  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  and  Beth-Baal,  (1  Kings  xvi.  32.) 
And  there  is  often  mention  of  Beth-shemesh  in  the  holy 
writings  (Joshua  xv.  10.  Judges  i.  3.3.  and  many  other 
places),  which  signifies  the  temple  of  the  sun  ;  from  whence 
the  word  Ba/(Taju;//a,  among  the  Arabians  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
which  Stephanus  (de  Urbibus)  expounds,  6  oTkoc  tov  riXiov, 
the  house  of  the  sun.  (See  Syntagma  i.  de  Diis  Syris, 
cap.  5.) 

That  lookelh  toivards  Jeshimon.]  See  chap.  xxi.  20. 
Ver.  29.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here 
seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams.]  He  orders  the  very  same  sacrifices  he  did  at  first, 
without  any  difference,  (ver.  1.)  either  not  knowing  any 
other  method  of  obtaining  their  desires,  or  thinking  it  in 
vain  to  devise  any  other. 

Ver.  30.  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and  offered 
a  bullock  and  a  ram  upon  every  altar.]  He  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  Balaam  in  this;  and  though  he  changed  the 
place,  made  no  alteration  in  the  sacrifice,  which  was  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  any  in  those  times  offered. 

Here  is  no  mention  made  of  the  time  when  these  things 
were  done;  but  we  may  be  certain  all  the  three  foremen- 
tioncd  solemn  sacrifices,  in  the  three  several  places,  were 
not  offered  upon  one  and  the  same  day.  And  supersti- 
tious people,  as  all  histories  tell  us,  having  been  as  curious 
in  the  choice  of  days  as  well  as  places,  it  is  probable  that 
Balak  picked  out  some  day  or  hour  which  he  thought 
might  be  more  lucky  to  Iiim  than  the  foregoing. 
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Ver.  1.  And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bless  Israel.]  Of  which  he  had  given  him  a  double  proof, 
chap.  xxii.  5,  &c.  16,  &c. 

He  went  not  out  as  at  other  times.]  See  chap.  xxii.  3. 15. 

To  seek  for  enchantments.]  This  implies  that  he  had  hi- 
therto, in  the  process  of  his  business,  used  some  wicked 
arts  to  effect  his  ends,  or  desired  to  be  directed  to  them  ; 
but  being  not  able  to  obtain  any  thing,  but  commands  cross 
to  all  his  designs,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  conduct 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  did  not  so  much  as  offer  to  seek 
for  enchantments.  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  to  meet 
with  enchantments;  unto  which  he  hoped  to  be  directed, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  curse  Israel :  for  though  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  true  God,  (whom  he  calls  the  Lord, 
chap,  xxiii.  26.)  yet  it  was  in  a  superstitious  way ;  with 
such  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  as  were  not  of  God's 
appointment;  biit  either  devised  by  evil  spirits,  or  very 
grateful  to  them  ;  whereby  he  hoped  to  be  shewn  by  what 
means  he  might  disable  Israel,  and  deliver  them  into  the 
hand  of  Balak.  For  the  ancient  magic  derived  from  Zo- 
roaster was  nothing  else,  as  Plato  pretends,  (in  Alcibiade 
i.)  but  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  the  right  way 
of  worshipping  God:  and  Apuleius  saith  the  same  of  it, 
that  it  was  "  diis  immortalibus  accepta,  colendi  eos  ac  ve- 
nerandi  pergnara,"  &c.  a  science  acceptable  to  the  immortal 
gods,  very  skilfid  how  to  worship  and  honour  them;  being 
pious,  and  knowing  in  Divine  things ;  which  sufliciently  be- 
trays this  Divine  knowledge  (as  they  call  it) to  be  impious; 
for  Zoroaster  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  worship  of  the 
fire,  as  an  emblem,  at  the  best,  of  the  sun ;  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  visible  image  of  this  invisible  God,  and 
upon  that  account  worshipped  it.  After  his  time,  it  is  ma- 
nifest, this  heavenly  knowledge,  as  they  esteem  it,  dege- 
nerated into  more  uncouth  rites,  and  wicked  arts,  whereby 
they  pretend  to  be  able  to  make  the  gods  do  Avhat  they 
pleased.  Pliny  mentions  an  herb,  (lib.  xxiv.  cap.  IV.); 
which  he  saith  the  magicians  used,  quum  Deos  velint  evo- 
care,  when  they  would  call  out  the  gods,  and  draw  them  to- 
their  purpose.  In  which  power  they  so  gloried,  that  the 
witch  in  Apuleius  threatened  the  gods  themselves  with  the 
greatest  mischief;  and  boasted  she  could  deprive  the  stars 
of  their  light ;  and  by  her  charms  control,  not  only  the 
moon,  but  the  sun  himself,  and  the  gods  of  all  sorts.  And 
as  for  mankind,  nothing  is  more  known  than  those  magical 
words,  devovere,  defigere,  obligare ;  which  are  proper  to 
the  black  art,  as  Salmasias  observes,  (upon  Solinus,  p. 
1091.)  which,  by  incantations,  deprecations,  direful  exe- 
crations, herbs,  fascinations,  so  confounded  the  mind  of 
him  who  was  thus  devoted  (as  they  tenn  it),  that  he  could 
remember  nothing  of  what  he  was  about,  nor  discharge  any 
function  of  nature.  The  several  species  of  it  are  men- 
tioned by  Maimonides,  who  saith  the  Zabii  pretended  to 
exercise  this  power,  not  only  over  particular  persons,  but 
over  whole  provinces,  by  certain  words,  and  actions,  and 
things,  which  nobody  can  understand  to  have  any  virtue 
in  them,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  37.) 

But  he  set  his  face  towards  the  wilderness.]  He  stirred  not 
from  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do,  but  only  looked  towards  the  wilderness, 
where  the  Israelites  lay  encamped,  (chap.  xxii.  1.) 
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Ver.  2.  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes.]  To  look  round 
about  him. 

And  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents,  &c.]  In  the  order 
God  had  appointed  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  ver. 
62.  where  he  commands  them  to  pitch  their  tents,  every 
man  by  his  mon  camp,  and  by  his  oivn  standard,  throughout 
their  hosts. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him.]  From  whence 
Maimonides  concludes,  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  second 
rank,  who  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (More  Nevoch.  par. 
ii.  cap.  '15.) 

»  Ver.  3.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.]  He  pro- 
nounced what  follows  with  a  loud  voice,  that  all  might 
hear.  For  so  the  Hebrew  words  may  be  interpreted,  he 
Ufted  up  his  parable.    (See  chap,  xxiii.  7.) 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  Imth  said.]  Though  the  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him,  which  suggested  the  words  men- 
tioned, ver.  5 — 7,  &c.  yet  it  did  not  alter  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  his  mind ;  which  was  no  less  vain  and  ambi- 
tious than  it  was  covetous,  and  possessed  with  a  hatred 
of  the  Israelites ;  as  appears  by  the  counsel  which  he  gave, 
at  last,  how  to  ruin  them :  this  vanity  seems  to  be  expressed 
in  these,  and  in  the  following  words,  wherein  he  magnifies 
himself  more  than  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And  the  man  whose  eyes  were  open,  hath  said.]  Who 
when  he  was  awake  received  revelations  from  God,  which 
was  an  extraordinary  favour ;  for  commonly  he  appeared 
to  men  in  a  dream.  Others  translate  it,  whose  eyes  were 
shut,  i.  e.  who  was  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy,  so  that  he  saw 
nothing  with  his  bodily  eyes,  but  only  with  hie  mind.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  thus  paraphrases  these  words  (which 
shews  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  boasting  of  himself), "  The 
man  said,  who  was  honoured  above  his  brethren ;  to  whom 
that  was  revealed,  which  was  hidden  from  all  the  pro- 
phets." 

Ver.  4.  He  Iiafh  said,  who  heard  the  words  of  God.]  Mark 
what  he  saitb,  who  delivers  the  words  which  he  received 
frdm  God. 

Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.]  With  whom  he 
was  so  familiar,  that  he  himself,  at  last,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  (chap,  xxiii.  16.)  as  at  first  he  appeared  to 
him  by  an  angel,  (chap.  xxii.  35.) 

Falling  into  a  trance.]  There  being  in  the  Hebrew  only 
the  word  nopliel,  which  signifies  falling,  we  supply  the 
sense  by  adding  into  a  trance:  lest  any  one  should  think  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  or  fell  asleep ;  which  seems  not  to  be  the 
meaning ;  but  that  he  was  in  a  rapture,  perceiving  nothing 
by  his  outivard  senses.  Yet  the  forementioned  Targum 
takes  it  as  if  he  had  fallen  flat  on  his  face;  and  the  LXX. 
translate  it,  he  saw  the  vision  of  God  in  sleep  ;  according  to 
that.  Gen.  xv.  12.  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abraliam;  where 
the  word  naphela  is  thought  by  some  to  give  a  good  ex- 
plication of  nopliel  in  this  place. 

But  having  his  eyes  open.]  His  mind  being  then  pos- 
sessed with  a  clear  apprehension  of  things,  which  God  re- 
vealed to  him,  when  his  senses  were  all  locked  up,  and 
could  discern  nothing. 

Ver.  5.  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob!  and  thy  ta- 
bernacles, O  Israel.']  The  same  thing  expressed  in  differ- 
ent words;  which  was  an  usual  elegancy  in  those  countries : 
wherein  he  declares  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  order 
in  which  he  saw  Uiem  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 


Ver.  6.  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth.]  This  refers 
cither  to  the  tabernacles,  which  extended  themselves  on 
each  side  of  a  wide  space,  which,  like  a  valley,  lay  be- 
tween ;  or  rather  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  whom  he 
compares  to  those  fruitful  valleys  which  abound  with  wa- 
ter: for  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  either  valleys  or  brooks. 
As  gardens  by  the  river's  side.]  Which  were  far  more 
green  and  flourishing,  cool  and  pleasant,  than  those  that 
lay  in  dry  places. 

As  the  trees  of  the  lign-aloes.]  Growing  in  those  gardens, 
or  by  the  river's  side ;  which  perluraed  the  air  by  their  sweet 
odours.  For  there  are  two  sorts  of  aloes  observed  by  the 
ancients;  the  one  a  tree  which  was  very  odoriferous,  called 
KoXa/ioc  'IvSiK^Q,  and  ^Epv^palog,  growing  in  India  and  Ara- 
bia; and  the  other  a  plant  or  herb,  out  of  which  was 
pressed  a  purging  juice :  the  former  is  often  joined  with 
myrrh  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  was  burnt  as  a  perfume, 
and  called  by  the  ancients  ^vXoXoijc,  (as  Salmasius  ob- 
serves in  his  Exercit.  Plin.  upon  Solinus,  p.  1053, 1054, 
&c.)  which  is  the  lign  or  wood-aloes  here  spoken  of.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiacs,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  7.)  saith,  some 
were  wont  to  colour  their  wine,  ^  iiXuaig,  rj  lavvajuw/iote, 
either  with  aloes,  or  with  cinnamons  (which  is  meant  of 
tliis  wood-aloes),  which  gave  the  wine  a  pleasant  taste. 

WJiich  tlie  Lord  hath  planted.]  Which  grew  naturally  of 
themselves  (solo  Dei  nutu,  as  Bochartus  glosses),  without 
any  labour,  care,  or  art  of  man  used  about  them. 

And  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.]  The  cedar  was 
one  of  the  most  goodly  trees  in  those  countries,  upon  many 
accounts,  particularly  for  its  fragrancy ;  the  Greeks  being 
wont  to  burn  the  wood  of  it  upon  their  altars,  as  the  same 
Salmasius  there  observes,  (p.  951, 952.)  By  all  these  me- 
taphors, Balaam  sets  forth  the  present  and  future  prospe- 
rity of  the  Israelites,  and  their  fame,  which  spread  itself 
into  all  nations  round  about;  and  seems  to  be  represented 
by  the  sweet  odours  here  mentioned. 

Ver.  7.  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets.]  I  take 
this  to  be  meant  of  God's  pouring  down  rain  abundantly, 
out  of  the  clouds,  upon  the  valleys,  gardens,  and  trees,  unto 
which  the  Israelites  are  compared ;  signifying  that  they 
should  be  exceedingly  blessed  by  him :  for  they  stood  in 
need  of  notliing  more  than  rain  in  those  countries. 

And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters.]  Or,  by  many 
waters ;  i.  e.  be  so>vn  in  a  ground  well  watered,  and  con- 
sequently bring  forth  a  plentiful  crop,  (Isa.  xxxii.  20.) 
There  are  those  who  refer  both  these  to  their  numerous 
posterity;  procreation  of  children  being  sometimes  ex 
pressed  in  Scripture  by  the  metaphors  of  waters,  and  foun- 
tains, and  cisterns,  as  every  one  knows.  And  both  the 
LXX.  and  Onkelos  interpret  this  of  one  particular  per- 
son that  should  arise  of  their  seed.  For  thus  the  former 
of  them  renders  this  part  of  the  verse ;  "There  shall  come 
a  Man  out  of  his  seed,  who  shall  rule  over  many  nations." 
And  the  latter  of  tliem  paraphrases  in  this  manner ;  "There 
shall  be  a  great  King,  who  shall  be  anointed  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  shall  have  dominion  over  many  people ;"  which 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  saith  expressly  is  Christ:  for  thus 
this  verse  begins  in  that  paraphrase ;  "  A  king  shall  arise 
out  of  his  sons,  and  their  Redeemer  from  among  them,"  &e. 
and  tlius  concludes;  "  and  the  kingdom  of  the  king  Mes- 
sias  shall  be  magnificently  exalted. " 

And  his  king  sliall  be  higher  than  Agag.]  This  seems  to 
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have  been  the  name  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites, 
(for  we  read  of  one  called  Agag  long  after  this  time,  1  Sam. 
XV.  8,  9.)  as  Abimelech  was  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
kings,  and  Pharaoh  of  the  Egyptian.  And  at  this  time, 
no  nation  thereabouts  was  in  greater  reputation  than  the 
Amalekites,  (ver.  20.)  who  thought  themselves  able  to  ob- 
struct the  Israelites' passage  into  Canaan;  and  gave  a  very 
early  proof  of  the  high  opinion  of  their  own  power  and 
prowess,  by  attacking  the  Israelites  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  Egypt.  Balaam  therefore  foretells  the  king  of  Israel 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  other  (for  he  was  acquainted 
with  none  higher  than  Agag);  which  some  think  hath  a  pe- 
culiar respect  to  their  first  king  Saul,  who  subdued  the 
Amalekites,  and  took  Agag  captive.  But  his  successor  was 
far  greater  than  he ;  and  the  Jews  themselves  think  this 
hath  its  full  completion  in  the  Lord  Christ. 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.]  They  shall  increase 
and  multiply,  till  their  kingdom  be  greatly  enlarged ;  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  were  but  sha- 
dows of  the  great  king  Messiah. 

Ver.  8.  God  brought  him  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were 
the  strength  of  an  unicorn.}  All  the  power  of  Egypt  could 
Bot  detain  them  in  slavery;  but  they  came  out  from  thence 
with  a  strong  and  high  hand,  (Exod.  xiii.  9.  xiv.  8.)  and 
are  grown  a  mighty  people.  See  the  foregoing  chapter, 
(ver.  22.)  where  this  hath  been  explained. 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies.}  Utterly  destroy 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan. 

And  shall  break  their  bones.}  So  that  they  shall  never  re- 
cover their  strength. 

And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows.}  Having  given 
them  their  deadly  wound:  or,  as  some  translate  the  Hebrew 
words,  break  their  arrows  in  pieces;  i.e.  quite  disarm  them. 

Ver.  9.  He  couched,  he  lay  down.}.  He  prophesies  that 
the  Israelites,  having  conquered  the  Canaanites,  should 
settle  in  their  land,  and  take  their  rest,  and  live  securely : 
which  he  speaks  of  with  such  confidence,  as  if  it  were 
already  done. 

As  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion.}  See  chap,  xxiii.  24.  the 
signification  of  ari  and  labi. 

Who  shall  stir  him  up?}  Give  them,  any  disturbance.  It 
is  observed  of  lions,  that  they  do  not  betake  themselves  to 
remote  or  secret  places,  when  they  go  to  sleep ;  but  lie 
down  any  where,  (as  Oppianus  describes  them,  lib.  iii.)  as 
if  they  understood,  that,  let  them  sleep  where  they  pleased, 
nobody  durst  meddle  with  them :  (see  Bochartus  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.)  and  therefore  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Israelites,  signifies  such  an  absolute  and  secure 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  none  should  have 
the  boldness  to  assault,  or  give  them  any  disquiet :  which 
came  to  pass  chiefly  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  thatcurseth 
thee.}  These  are  the  very  words  wherewith  Isaac  concluded 
his  blessing  of  his  son  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  which  God 
now  confirmed  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  enemies, 
who  spake,  at  this  time,  by  his  Spirit. 

Ver.  10.  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam.} 
He  could  no  longer  forbear  to  express  his  indignation,  to 
be  thus  treated  by  Balaam  (whom  he  had  sent  for  a  great 
way,  and  entertained  for  some  time),  and  therefore  stopped 
him  from  proceeding,  for  the  present,  any  further  in  his 
prophecy. 


And  smote  his  hands  together.}  A  token  of  vehement  an- 
ger, (Ezek.  xxi.  17.) 

And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam.}  It  is  likely  he  was  so  full 
of  wrath,  that  he  could  not  speak  presently,  but  expressed 
it  only  in  his  looks  and  actions. 

I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and  thou  hast  altoge- 
ther blessed  them.}  Thou  hast  not  said  one  word  to  my  pur- 
pose, but  all  quite  contrary. 

These  three  times.}  Though  I  have  been  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  built  altars,  and  offered  many  sacrifices,  in  three 
several  places  :  but  at  what  distance  of  time,  one  from  an- 
other, doth  not  appear. 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  now  flee  thou  unto  thy  place.}  Get 
thee  home  immediately,  and  stay  not  a  moment  longer  here ; 
for  that  is  imported  in  the  word  jfZee,  which  indicates  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him,  while  he  remained  thus 
angry:  and,  as  he  banished  him  his  presence,  so  he  com- 
manded him  to  make  all  possible  haste  out  of  his  country. 

I  thought  to  promote  thee  to  great  honour.}  And  to  be- 
stow as  much  wealth  upon  him  as  he  desired ;  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  word  honour,  (chap,  xxiii.  17.) 

But,  lo,  the  Lord.}  Whom  thou  pretendest  to  obey. 

Hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour.}  By  not  permitting 
thee  to  comply  with  my  desire.  It  is  uncertain,  whether 
these  words  were  spoke  in  anger  and  scorn,  or  seriously 
and  in  good  earnest;  believing  he  was  hindered  by  the 
Lord's  will  and  pleasure  from  cursing  Israel ;  which  he  had 
more  reason  to  believe,  than  he  had  to  hope  he  might  ob- 
tain liberty  to  curse  them,  (chap,  xxiii.  27.)  and  therefore 
was,  without  all  reason,  in  this  passion  against  Balaam. 

Ver.  12.  And  Balaam  spake  unto  Balak.}  Prayed  Balak 
to  hear  him  patiently  a  few  words  before  he  departed. 

Spake  J  not  also  to  thy  messengers,  which  thou  sentest 
unto  me,  saying.}  Did  not  I,  before  I  saw  thee,  tell  those 
that  came  to  invite  me  to  thee,  the  very  same  which  I  told 
thee  afterward. 

Ver.  13.  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  gold 
and  silver,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  more  or  less.}  So  he  told  his  messengers,  (chap, 
xxii.  18.) 

Of  my  mind.}  According  as  I  please. 

But  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak.}  So  he  told 
Balak  himself,  (chap.  xxii.  38.)  All  which  he  recalls  to  his 
mind,  to  shew  him  that  there  was  no  cause  for  his  anger, 
he  having  performed  as  much  as  he  undertook ;  which  was 
to  follow  God's  directions,  as  he  had  done  strictly.  And 
it  is  likely,  that  by  this  just  representation  of  what  had 
passed  between  them,  he  brought  Balak  to  a  cooler  temper, 
so  that  he  sufFered  him  to  go  on,  to  deliver  what  follows. 

Ver.  14.  And  now,  behold,  I  go  to  my  people.}  And  now 
I  will  obey  thee,  as  well  as  God,  and  be  gone  to  my  own 
country. 

Come  therefore,  and  I  will  advertise  thee,  &c.]  But  before 
I  go,  permit  me  to  give  thee  some  advice.  So  the  He- 
brew word  jaatz  constantly  signifies,  to  give  counsel.  And 
so  the  Vulgar  here  translates  it;  but  took  it  for  the  wicked 
advice,  which  we  read,  in  the  next  chapter,  was  executed 
after  Balaam's  departure,  and  of  which  he  was  certainly 
the  author,  (chap.  xxxi.  16.)  and  therefore  thus  translates 
tlie  next  words.  What  thy  people  shall  do  unto  this  people. 
But  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX.  are  directly  contrfiry 
unto  this;  being,  as  we  translate  the  words,  What  this  people 
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shall  do  to  thy  people.  Therefore  Onkelos,  to  take  in  the 
forcgoinsj  sense,  without  altering^  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  puts  in  one  word,  and  makes  the  whole  run  thus :  / 
will  (jive  thee  counsel  what  to  do,  and  (will  shew  thee)  what 
this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days.  And 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  more  largely  and  plainly,  I  will  ad- 
vise thee  what  thou  shall  do  to  this  people;  make  them  to  sin: 
otherwise  thou  shall  not  have  dominion  over  them  ;  but  this 
people  slutll  domineer  over  thy  people  in  the  latter  endo/days. 

In  the  latter  days.'i  In  future  ages.  This  shews  the 
foregoing  words  do  not  speak  of  what  Moab  should  do  to 
Israel  by  his  advice;  for  that  was  done  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said,  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  &c.]  This  was  the  preface  to 
his  foregoing  prophecy:  (see  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  16.  He  hath  said,  who  heard  the  words  of  God,  &c.] 
This  verse  also  is  the  same  with  the  fourth,  only  a  few 
words  added.  And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  ; 
which  he  adds,  to  shew  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
supreme  Lord  of  the  world.  For  he  speaks  of  God  in  the 
very  same  style  which  Moses  doth,  calling  him  both  El, 
and  Schaddai,  and  Elijon,  and  Jehovah;  which  demon- 
strates that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  true  God,  though 
corrupted  with  bad  affections,  and  addicted  also  to  foul 
superstitions. 

Ver.  17.  /  shall  see  him.']  Or,  I  do  see  him  (for  the  future 
tense  is  often  used  for  the  present);  that  is,  he  saw  the 
person  of  whom  he  was  going  to  speak,  represented  to  him 
in  a  vision. 

But  not  now.}  He  saw  him  not  as  in  being,  now  at  pre- 
sent, but  to  come  in  future  times. 

I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  7iigh.}  The  same  thing  in 
other  words;  but  more  plainly  telling  them,  they  must  not 
expect  this  person  in  their  time,  nor  in  the  next  generation, 
but  in  remoter  ages. 

There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob."]  A  star  denotes  a 
great  person ;  and  being  understood  to  be  spoken  of  Christ, 
it  denotes  his  celestial  original.  And  both  Onkelos,  and 
Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  take  the  Messiah 
to  be  here  meant ;  and  so  doth  R.  Moses  Haddarsan,  and 
Bereschith  Rabbath,  and  a  great  many  Christian  interpre- 
ters, (as  Huetius  observes,  in  his  Demonstr.  Evang.  propos. 
Tii.  sect.  9.)  particularly  Eusebius  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria: who,  in  his  eighth  book  against  Julian,  confutes  bis 
exposition  of  these  words,  which  is  this :  TouS'  on  ri^  Ao- 
PlS  Trpow/jictt,  Ka^  Toiq  av  tKfivoii,  7rpo8»)Xov  larl  ttow"  That  this 
belongs  to  David,  and  to  his  successors,  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest. To  which  St.  Cyril  replies,  that  if  Balaam  had  spoken 
of  David,  and  the  kings  of  Israel,  he  would  have  said. 
There  shall  arise  stars  out  of  Jacob,  &c.  whereas  he  speaks 
of  one  alone,  oTov  iv  aarpoiq  £(orp£rrij,  as  very  illustrious 
among  the  stars;  which,  it  is  evident,  can  be  none  but 
Christ.  Unto  which  I  shall  add  the  words  of  a  later  writer 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  R.  Isaac,  in  his  Illumin.  Fidei,  set 
forth  not  long  ago  by  the  learned  Wagenseil:  where  he 
argues,  this  cannot  be  understood  of  David,  or  any  other 
king  of  Israel,  because  none  of  them  ever  reigned  all  over 
the  earth  (i.  e.  over  all  the  children  of  Sheth,  whom  none  of 
them  destroyed),  but  it  is  meant,  he  concludes,  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  who  is  compared  to  a  star,  because  of  the  perennity 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dominion,  and 


his  great  acts  throughout  the  world,  p.  72  and  80.  where 
he  makes  this  a  prophecy  of  one  kingdom  alone  to  be  in 
the  world,  viz.  tliat  of  the  Israelites,  who  are  called  "  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  Dan.  vii.  87. 
which  is  true  enough,  if  he  had  understood  the  right  mean- 
ing of  Israelites;  who  are  those,  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit. 

It  is  not  lit  to  conclude  this  without  one  observation 
more :  that  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
this  was  understood  by  the  generality  of  the  Jews  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  For  they  followed  one  whose 
name  was  Chocab(i.  e.  a  star),  to  whom  the  famous  R.  Aki- 
ba  (a  doctor,  who,  they  say,  had  four-and-twenty  thousand 
scholars)  applied  these  words  of  Balaam,  and  calling  him 
Barchocab,  i.  e.  the  son  of  a  star,  anointed  him  their  king, 
and  carried  a  sword  before  him,  crying.  Behold  the  very 
king  Messiah  !  This  is  reported  by  the  Jews  themselves  in 
Tzenach  David,  and  several  other  books:  all  which,  I 
think,  doth  not  hinder,  but  that  king  David  may  be  hereby 
signified  in  the  first  sense ;  though  as  a  type  of  the  Mes-. 
siah,  the  great  Son  of  David,  in  whom  it  was  completed. 

And  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.]  This  some  think 
may  first  have  a  respect  to  David,  and  then  to  the  Messiaih, 
the  king  of  Israeli.  But  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  refers  the 
whole  to  Christ,  whose  words  are  these,  A  King  shall  arise 
out  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  the  Messiah  sliall  be  anointed 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  Balaam 
should  prophesy  of  him  so  many  years  before  he  was  bom ; 
and  so  plainly,  that  Moses  himself  doth  not  speak  in 
plainer  terms :  but  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of 
God's  infinite  goodness,  who  would  not  have  those,  that 
were  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  for  all  mankind.  And  this  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  plainly  told  them,  because  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  understood  it. 

And  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab.]  The  latter  part 
of  this  prophecy,  Huetius  thinks,  belongs  to  David,  as 
the  former  part  to  Christ :  which  was  the  opinion  of  Mai- 
monides,  who  divided  the  prophecy  between  them.  And 
this  was  indeed  literally  fulfilled  in  David,  who  subdued 
the  Moabites  entirely,  as  we  read  2  Sam.  viii.  8.'  Psal. 
Ix.  8.  cviii.  9.  Some  translate  these  words,  he  shall  smite 
through  the  princes  of  Moab.  So  the  LXX.  roue  o/3x»)7oi»c 
Moa/3 :  which  doth  not  alter  the  sense.  And  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  with  the  prophets,  when  they  intend  to  speak  of 
something  nearer  to  them,  to  be  transported  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  to  speak  of  things  a  great  deal  more  remote.  As 
Balaam,  here  foretelling  a  great  Ruler  should  come  out  of 
Jacob,  first  speaks  of  the  greatest  of  all,  above  fourteen 
hundred  years  after  this  time ;  and  then  of  David,  who 
reigned  about  four  hundred  years  after  this. 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.]  They  who  inter- 
pret this  of  David,  take  Sheth  to  have  been  some  great  per- 
son in  that  coimtry,  or  some  place  of  great  note,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  here  threatened  to  be  destioyed.  But 
these  are  mere  conjectures,  which  have  no  foundation  in 
history  ;  whereas,  if  we  understand  it  of  Christ,  and  trans- 
late the  first  word,  not  he  shall  destroy,  but  (as  Castalio  and 
others  do)  he  shall  rule  over,  the  sense  is  very  remarkable  ;. 
it  being  a  prophecy,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  there 
shall  be  no  longer  such  a  distinction  as  God  now  made  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  other  nations  (by  the  peculiar  laws 
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he  gave  them  at  their  entrance  into  Canaan),  but  all  man^ 
kind,  who  are  equally  descended  from  Seth,  shall  be  united 
under  his  government.  And  thus  not  only  Lyranus,  and 
Abulensis,  and  others  interpret  it,  but  Onkelos  also,  whose 
words  are,  "  He  shall  have  dominion  over  all  the  sons  of 
men :"  for  he  thought  it  reasonable,  by  the  children  of  Sheth, 
to  understand  all  mankind  who  were  propagated  from  him, 
who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  Abel  that  was  killed ;  all  the 
seed  of  Cain  perishing  in  the  flood. 

Ver.  18.  And  Ldom  shall  be  a  possession,}  So  it  was  in 
the  days  of  David,  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.) 

And  Seir  shall  be  a  possession.}  This  was  a  famous  mount 
in  the  country  of  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8.)  and  being  the 
strongest  part  of  the  country,  may  signify  here,  that  no 
place  should  be  able  to  hold  out,  though  never  so  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  or  art.  And  so  we  read  they  all  became 
David's  servants,  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  1  Chron.  xviii.  13. 
For  his  enemies.}  i.  e.  For  the  Israelites. 
And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly.}  For  they  subdued  in  those 
days  many  other  countries;  as  we  read  in  the  forenamed 
chapters,  (2  Sam.  viii.  1  Chron.  xviii.) 

Ver.  19.  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  do- 
minion.} This  may  relate  to  Christ  as  well  as  to  David, 
in  whom  it  was  literally  fulfilled.  And  so  Baal-Hatturim 
observes,  that  (ver.  16.)  it  is  said  of  Balaam,  that  he  knew 
the  mind  of  the  Most  High,  for  he  prophesied  of  the  Mes- 
siah, when  he  said,  out  of  Jacob  shall  one  come  that  shall 
have  dominion.  The  word  jerd,  as  the  Masora  notes,  is 
used  only  here,  and  in  Psalm  Ixxii.  8.  where  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  universal  kingdom  of  Clirist  in  these  words, 
*'  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  end  of  the  earth." 

And  shall  destroy  him  that  remains  in  the  city.}  Not  only 
rout  them  in  the  field,  but  take  their  defenced  cities :  and, 
it  is  likely,  he  particularly  aims  at  some  great  city,  and 
best  fortified,  which  was  the  metropolis,  and  the  strongest 
hold  in  the  kingdom ;  such  a  one  there  was  in  Edom,  as 
the  Psalmist  suggests,  (Psalm  Ix.  9.) 

Ver.  20.  And  ivhen  he  looked  on  Amalek.}  On  the  country 
which  the  Amalekites  inhabited. 

He  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.}  See  ver.  3. 
Amalek  tvas  the  first  of  the  nations.}  The  most  eminent 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  one  of  the  most  noble, 
as  Bochart  renders  it,  gens  una  e  nobilissimis. 

But  his  latter  end  shall  be,  that  he  perish  for  ever.}  This 
God  commanded  Saul  to  execute,  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.)  according 
to  the  doom  passed  upon  them,  after  their  fight  with  Israel, 
(Exod.  xvii.  14.  16.)  and  he  lost  his  kingdom  for  doing  his 
work  imperfectly ;  which  the  Vulgar  Latin  takes  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter.  Onkelos  pa- 
raphrases the  whole  verse  in  this  manner :  "  Amalek  was 
the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Israel,  therefore  his  end 
shall  be  to  perish  for  ever."  The  Jerusalem  Targum  more 
plainly,  "  The  Amalekites  were  the  first  people  that  made 
War  against  Israel ;  and  in  the  latter  days  they  shall  make 
war  against  them,"  &c. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites.}  He  standing 
now  upon  the  top  of  Peor,  which  was,  it  is  likely,  the 
highest  place  of  the  country,  (for  which  reason  Balak 
brought  him  thither,  after  he  had  tried  other  high  places, 
chap,  xxiii.  2b.)  might  see  a  great  way,  and  possibly  be- 
hold the  very  rocks  wherein  the  Kenites  dwelt.     But  what 
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people  are  meant  by  this  name,  is  not  clearly  evident :  for 
there  were  a  people  called  Kenites,  who  were  part  of  the 
nation  that  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan :  (Gen.  xv.  19.) 
these  cannot  be  here  intended ;  for  they  were  too  far  otf 
from  this  place.  And  as  for  the  Kenites  mentioned  in 
Judges  i.  16.  iv.  11.  who  dwelt  among  the  Israelites  when 
they  came  into  Canaan,  they  had  as  yet  no  fixed  state,  but 
were  with  them  in  the  wilderness.  Therefore,  it  is  likely, 
they  were  some  of  the  kindred  of  Jethro  (originally  derived 
from  the  same  family  that  he  was  of),  who  remained  in 
Midian  ;  and  adjoined  so  close  to  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
lekites, that  they  are  said  to  dwell  among  them,  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6 .)  For  it  is  plain,  the  word  Keni  in  Hebrew  is  the 
name  of  a  people,  not  of  a  particular  person  ;  and  there 
might  be  a  great  many  of  them ;  some  in  Canaan,  others 
in  Midian;  and  of  these  latter,  some  went  with  the  Is- 
raelites into  Canaan  when  they  conquered  it,  and  others 
remained  still  in  their  own  country  :  they  seem  all  to  have 
been  descended  from  one  Ken,  or  Kain,  mentioned  Judges 
iv.  11.  (as  Scaliger  conjectures  in  his  Elenchus  Trihaeres. 
cap.  23.)  Jethro's  posterity  being  but  one  family  of  this 
people. 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place.}  They  were  but  a  small 
people,  who  dwelt  upon  steep  mountains. 

And  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.}  This  is  but  a  further 
description  of  their  country  in  other  words :  for  nest  sig- 
nifies their  habitation  ;  only  it  seems  to  import  that  their 
dwelling  was  little,  in  craggy  mountains,  where  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  very  safe  and  secure,  the  access  to 
them  being  very  difiicult :  and  from  hence,  I  suppose,  they 
were  called  Shelamites  (as  both  the  Jerusalem  Targum  and 
Onkelos  here  term  them,  instead  of  Kenites),  i.  e.  peace- 
able people;  because  nobody  meddled  with  them,  nor 
they  with  any  body. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted.}  By  little  and 
little  diminished. 

Until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive.}  Till  at  last 
they  were  all  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians,  when  they 
overran  Syria,  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.) 

Ver.  23.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.}  Having 
rested  awhile,  he  sighed,  and  said  aloud,  (see  ver.  3.) 

Alas!  who  shall  live  when  Goddoeth  this?}  What  miser" 
able  times  will  those  be,  when  the  Assyrians  shall  overrim 
a  great  part  of  the  world  !  how  few  will  escape  their  de- 
vastation !  or,  who  would  not  desire  rather  to  die,  than 
live  in  those  days  ? 

But  some,  I  observe,  refer  this  not  to  what  goes  before, 
but  to  what  follows  ;  which  relates  to  the  desolations  made 
by  the  following  empires,  especially  the  Roman. 

Ver.  24.  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim.} 
Whether  this  prophecy  hath  respect  (in  the  word  Chittim^ 
to  the  Greeks  or  to  the  Romans,  or  to  both,  it  was  plainly 
fulfilled,  as  the  learned  Huetius  observes.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that  not  only  St.  Jerome,  but  Onkelos,  and  Jonathan, 
and  the  Jerusalem  interpreter,  and  the  Arabic,  under- 
stand by  Chittim  the  country  of  Italy,  or  some  part  thereof. 
And  Bochartus  proves,  by  many  arguments,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  did  descend  from  Chittim,  (see  Gen. 
x.  4.)  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Chittim,  being  the  son  of 
Javan  who  peopled  Greece,  went  so  far  at  first  from  the 
rest  of  his  brethren ;  but  his  children  peopled  some  part 
thereabouts  :  from  whence,  in  aftertimes,  when  they  were 
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increased,  they  sent  colonics  into  Italy ;  particularly  Ma- 
cedonia is  called  by  the  name  of  Chittim,  in  the  Book  of 
Maccabees;  (1  Mac.  i.  1.  viii.  6.)  and  therefore  I  take  the 
Greeks  under  Alexander  to  be  here  intended  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  tlie  Romans  in  the  next ;  eadi  of  them  ful- 
filling the  several  parts  of  this  prophecy. 

And  shall  afflict  Asshur.]  This  was  done  by  Alexander, 
■who  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  which  ruled  over  the 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians.  So  Theodoret  understands  the 
word  Chittim,  to  signify  Alexander  and  his  Macedonians, 
whose  country  was  anciently  called  MaKima,  as  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us,  they  being  a  mixture  (as  Mr.  Mede  probably 
conjectures  in  his  forty-eighth  Discourse,  p.  377.)  of  the 
sons  of  Madai  and  Chittim.  The  Romans,  indeed,  after- 
ward overthrew  the  Greek  empire,  but  we  do  not  read 
that  they  made  war  against  the  Assyrians  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  who  subdued  them,  and  reduced  them  into  a  pro- 
vince, as  Dio  relates,  (lib.  Ixviii.) 

And  shall  afflict  Eher.'\  This  was  done  by  the  Romans, 
not  by  the  Grecians.  For  we  are  to  understand  by  Eber, 
the  Hebrew  nation,  called  the  children  of  Eber,  Gen. 
X.  21.  So  the  LXX.  translate  it,  tovq  'Eftoalovg:  the 
name  of  Hebrews  being  as  plainly  derived  from  Eber,  as 
that  of  Jews  from  Judah.  Now  they  were  not  afflicted  by 
Alexander  in  his  conquests,  but  rather  kindly  treated  by 
him:  and  therefore  this  cannot  be  meant  of  the  Greeks; 
unless  we  will  think  it  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  descended  indeed  from  the  Macedonians,  but 
did  not  come  from  that  country ;  nor  did  he  afflict  them 
long,  much  less  make  them  desolate,  as  the  Romans, 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  did  ;  which  seems  to  be  here 
intended. 

And  they  also  shall  perish  for  ever:']  This  doth  not  refer 
to  Eber,  but  to  tlie  nation  that  afflicted  liim,  viz.  the 
Roman  empire;  which  he  prophesies  shall  not  always 
afflict  others,  but  at  last  be  utterly  destroyed  itself.  Aben 
Ezra,  indeed,  refers  it  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidas,  or 
the  Greek  empire  :  but  R.  Isaac,  beforcmentioned,  thinks 
the  destruction  of  the  Romans  is  intended  in  this  pro- 
phecy ;  only  he  fancies  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
Christ  not  yet  come. 

Vcr.  25.  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went.]  As  Balak  had 
commanded  him,  (ver.  11.) 

And  returned  to  his  place.]  Unto  his  country,  viz.  Meso- 
potamia. But  he  was  detained  by  the  Midianites  in  his 
passage  thither ;  among  whom  he  was  slain,  as  we  read  in 
the  thirty-lirst  chapter:  for  men  are  said  to  do  that  which 
they  design  and  endeavour  to  do,  (Exod.  viii.  18.  Numb, 
xiv.  40.)  If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  then,  after  he  came 
to  his  own  country,  he  returned  to  the  Midianites,  at  their 
entreaty,  or  by  his  own  inclination ;  and  (either  as  he  was 
going  home,  or  when  he  came  l)ack)  gave  that  impious 
counsel,  which  was  executed  not  long  after  this,  as  we 
lind  in  the  next  chapter :  for  that  he  was  the  author  of  it, 
we  are  assured  by  three  Divine  writers.  (See  2  Pet.  ii.  15. 
Jude,  ver.  11.  Revel,  ii.  14.) 

It  is  a  strange  exposition  which  Baal-Hatturim  gives  of 
his  going  to  his  place;  that  is,  saith  he,  he  went  down  into 
hell.  But  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  that  which  is  said  of  Judas,  Acts  i.  25. 
'  And  Balak  also  ivent  his  way.]  To  Kiriah-Huzoth,  I 
lupposc,  mentioned  chap.  xxii.  39. 
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Ver.  1.  J\.ND  Israel  abode  in  Shittim.]  A  place  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  (where  they  lay,  while  the  forementioncd 
things  were  transacted,  chap.  xxii.  1.)  called  Abel-Shit- 
tim,  chap,  xxxiii.  49.  but  it  is  usual  to  cut  off  the  former 
part  of  a  place's  name,  for  shortness'  sake  :  as  in  this  very 
book,  (chap,  xxxii.  38.)  Baal-meon  for  Beth-Baal-meon, 
as  it  is  called  Josh.  xiii.  17.  and  Hermon  commonly  for 
Baal-Hemion  ;  and  Nimrim  for  Beth-Nimrim.  To  which 
may  be  added,  Salem  for  Jerusalem,  (Psal.  Ixvi.  3.)  This 
station  was  the  last  which  the  Israelites  made,  while  they 
remained  in  the  wilderness ;  in  which  the  rest  of  the  things 
that  follow,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  were 
done. 

And  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom.]  Both  bodily 
and  spiritual ;  into  which  they  fell  not  long  after  Balaam 
was  gone  from  Balak :  though  not  all  the  people  fell  into 
this  guilt,  but  a  great  many  of  them ;  as  appears  from  what 
follows,  (ver.  4 — 6.) 

^V^th  tlie  daughters  of  Moab.]  And  of  Midian  also,  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  G.  17, 18.  But  those  of  Moab  are  here  alone 
mentioned ;  because,  it  is  likely,  they  began  this  wicked 
practice.  I  see  no  ground  for  what  Greg.  Nyssen  saith, 
that  the  Israelites  having  vanquished  theMoabites  in  a  bat- 
tle, fell  in  love  with  the  captives  which  they  had  taken, 
being  overcome  by  lust,  when  they  had  been  victorious  in 
war;  as  lie  speaks,  lib.  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  186.  It  is  some- 
thing more  probable,  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  being 
spread  abroad  among  the  Moabites  concerning  the  great 
blessings  God  designed  to  bestow  upon  the  Israelites,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Messiah,  it  might  excite  in  the  wo- 
men of  Moab  a  desire  to  have  children  by  the  men  of 
Israel,  that  they  might  partake  in  their  blessings ;  unto 
which  they  might  think  they  had  some  title,  being  de- 
scended from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lot,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham's brother.  This  might  pass  for  truth,  if  it  were  not 
very  evident  from  the  following  story,  that  the  daughters 
of  Moab  exposed  themselves,  by  Balaam's  counsel,  to  the 
lust  of  the  Israelites,  that  by  this  means  they  might  seduce 
them  to  idolatry,  and  so  make  them  lose  the  blessing  in- 
tended for  them.  For  that  this  was  done  by  Balaam's  ad- 
vice, there  is  no  doubt.  (See  chap.  xxxi.  IG.)  And  the 
Jews  have  also  a  conceit  that  he  ever  had  been  an  enemy 
imto  Israel,  being  one  of  Pharaoh's  privy-council,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  drown  their  children ;  as  the  tale  is  told  in  the 
Talmud,  in  the  title  Sanhedriu,  cap.  ult.  But  this  is  to 
make  him  to  have  been  now  of  a  greater  age,  than  we  have 
reason  to  believe  (viz.  two  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  computation),  and  quite  contrary  to 
what  others  of  them  say,  that  he  lived  but  half  his  time, 
according  to  the  Psalmist,  (Psalm  Iv.  23.) 
Ver.  2.  And  they.]  That  is,  the  daughters  of  Moab. 
Called  the  people.]  Invited  them  to  a  feast:  for  the  or- 
dinary charms  unto  idolatry,  were  good  victuals  and  bad 
women. 

Unto  tlie  sacrifices  of  their  gods.]  To  eat  of  the  sacrifices 
M'hich  had  been  offered  to  their  gods,  particularly  to  Baal- 
Peor.  These  feasts  upon  their  sacrifices  wore  very  mag- 
nificent among  the  heathen,  being  accompanied  with  music 
and  dancing,  and  sometimes  pompous  processions,  which 
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enticed  youthful  minds  to  partake  of  them.  Here  the  Is- 
raelites, casting  their  eyes  upon  the  daughters  of  Moab 
(which  doubtless  on  this  occasion  appeared  in  the  best 
dress  and  richest  ornaments),  were  smitten  with  their 
beauty,  and  courted  their  enjoyment ;  who  would  not  yield 
to  this  motion,  but  upon  condition  that  they  would  first 
worship  their  gods :  whereupon,  pulling  a  little  image  of 
Poor  out  of  their  bosom,  they  presented  it  to  the  Israelites 
to  kiss  it,  and  desired  them  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  offered  to  him.  Thus  the  Jewish  doctors  tell  the  story. 
And  indeed  it  hath  been  observed  by  the  writers  of  the 
church,  that  women  have  been  the  most  dangerous  se- 
ducers of  men  from  the  true  religion  ;  being  from  the  be- 
ginning the  spreaders  of  the  old  heresies.  For  Simon  Ma- 
gus advanced  his  heresy,  "Helenae  meretricis  adjutus  aux- 
ilio,"  being  assisted  by  the  help  of  the  harlot  Helena.  Nico- 
laus  of  Antioch  also,  choros  duxitfcemineos.  The  famous 
Marcion  sent  before  him  some  Roman  ladies  to  prepare 
his  way.  Apelles,  Montanus,  Arius,  Donatus,  did  all  take 
the  same  course  ;  as  St.  Jerome  shews  in  his  book  Adver- 
sus  Pelagianos. 

And  the  people  did  eat.]  Which  was  an  act  of  idolatry 
(as  to  eat  of  the  Lord's  sacrifices  was  an  act  of  Divine 
worship),  whereby  they  owned  themselves  the  servants  of 
the  gods  of  Moab.  (See  Exod.  xxxiv.  15.) 

And  bowed  down  to  their  gods.]  This  was  still  a  more 
plain  act  of  idolatrous  worship,  expressly  forbidden  by 
God  in  the  second  commandment. 

Ver.  3.  And  Israel  was  joined  unto  Baal-Peor.]  This 
seems  to  signify,  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
this  idol  in  great  affection ;  with  which  they  performed  the 
forenamed  actions.  The  Jews  commonly  take  this  Baal- 
Peor  to  have  been  no  better  than  a  Priapus ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  him  to  have  consisted  in  such  obscene  practices,  or 
postures  at  least,  as  are  not  fit  to  be  named.  Particularly 
their  great  commentary  upon  Numbers  saith,  that  the 
Israelites  being  unwilling  to  enjoy  their  women  upon  those 
terras,  they  told  them  they  needed  only  to  uncover  their 
nakedness  before  Baal-Peor,  which  was  all  the  worship 
required  of  them:  unto  which  they  easily  submitted.  This 
Maimonides  relates  for  a  truth,  that  his  worship  consisted 
in  revealing  their  secret  parts  before  him,  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  45.)  But  Solomon  Jarchi  goes  further,  making 
this  worship  to  consist  in  actions  as  ridiculous  as  they 
were  beastly.  All  which  seems  to  me  very  unlikely;  and  so 
it  doth  to  several  men  of  great  judgment,  particularly  Mr. 
Selden ;  who  thinks,  with  great  probability,  that  Peor  (as 
I  observed  before,  chap,  xxiii.  28.)  being  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  country  of  Moab,  the  temple  of  Baal  stood 
upon  it  (by  whom  some  understand  Saturn,  others  the  sun, 
which  is  most  likely),  and  thence  he  was  called  Baal-Peor, 
because  there  he  was  especially  worshipped;  as  Jupiter 
was  called  Olympius,  because  he  was  worshipped  in  a  fa- 
mous temple,  which  stood  on  tlie  mountain  Olympus.  And 
every  one  knows,  that  anciently  they  chose  the  highest 
mountains,  before  all  other  places,  for  the  Divine  service ; 
insomuch,  that  at  Jerusalem  the  temple  was  set  upo&  the 
hill  of  Sion,  which  the  Psalmist  saith  God  preferred  before 
all  other  places,  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  68.)  Or  Peor,  perhaps,  was 
the  name  of  some  great  prince  (as  the  same  Mr.  Selden 
conjectures),  translated  into  the  number  of  the  gods :  for 
the  Psalmist  saith,  (Psal.  cvi.  28.)  that  when  they  worship- 


ped Baal-Peor,  they  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead ;  which 
seems  to  signify,  that  in  him  they  worshipped  some  dead 
man,  who  perhaps  was  the  first  institutor  of  this  worship, 
whatsoever  it  was.  Another  great  man  of  our  own  na- 
tion hath  said  much  to  strengthen  this  opinion;  having 
shewn  at  large,  that  the  ancient  heathens  were  wont  to 
deify  the  .souls  of  men,  and  canonize  them  after  death;  and 
these  were  called  Baalim,  being  accounted  an  inferior  sort 
of  deities,  who  they  fancied  were  ministers  for  them  to  their 
celestial  gods.  (See  Mr.  Mede,  book  iii.  p.  724,  &c.)  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  others  of  great 
note  who  take  all  for  truth  which  the  Jewish  writers  report 
concerning  the  filthy  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  and  imagine 
that  fornication  was  a  part  of  it ;  as  in  future  times  it  was 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  worship  of 
some  of  their  gods.  For  what  the  Jews  found  then  prac- 
tised, they  fancied  was  done  in  these  early  days ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  the  more  ancient  the  books  of  the  Jews 
are,  which  speak  of  this  matter,  the  less  they  say  of  the  im- 
purities in  the  service  of  Baal-Peor.  For  example,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  hath  none  of  that  lewd  stuff  in  it,  which 
Solomon  Jarchi,  upon  this  place,  took  out  of  the  Babylo- 
nian ;  which  was  composed  long  after  the  former. 

And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.] 
As  appeared  immediately,  by  the  severe  punishment  he 
inflicted  on  them,  both  for  their  idolatry  and  for  their  for- 
nication. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  hang  them  up.]  The  plain  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  he  should  take,  i.  e.  cause  to  be  apprehended,  the  heads 
of  the  people,  i.  e.  the  rulers  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  other  principal  persons  in  their  tribes,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  foul  idolatry  beforementioned  ;  and  by  hang- 
ing them  up,  put  a  stop  to  the  people's  lewdness,  when  they 
saw  these  great  men  made  public  examples  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. For  it  is  very  likely,  more  of  the  princes  of  the 
people  were  guilty  besides  Zimri ;  especially  if  it  be  true, 
which  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  affirms,  that  the  daughters 
of  the  chief  men  of  Moab  were  sent  finely  dressed  to  alluro 
the  Israelites  ;  and  one  of  the  king's  daughters  among  the 
rest.  But,  though  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar,  and  Symma- 
chus,  thus  understand  it,  that  he  commanded  the  heads  of 
the  people  to  be  hanged  up ;  yet  a  great  many  other  an- 
cient translators,  and  many  famous  doctors,  take  the  word 
otham  (them  whom  he  commanded  to  be  hanged  up)  not  to 
refer  to  the  heads  of  the  people,  but  to  such  as  had  joined 
themselves  to  Baal-Peor :  and  they  interpret  the  foregoing 
words,  as  if  he  had  bid  him  take  unto  him  (i.  e.  to  his  assist- 
ance) the  heads  of  the  people,  as  they  think  he  did,  as  is 
related  in  the  next  verse.  The  judges  indeed,  there  men-r 
tioned,  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  heads  of  the  people  ; 
and  Moses  did  not  take  them  to  his  assistance,  but  com- 
manded them  to  do  their  duty.  Yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  a  great  current  of  interpreters  which 
runs  the  other  way ;  as  if  Moses  was  commanded  to  order 
the  judges  to  assemble  and  call  before  them  such  as  were 
suspected;  and  having  examined  the  fact,  accordingly 
proceed  against  them,  and  punish  such  as  had  offended. 
Thus  the  Samaritan  copy  reads  it  expressly,  and  so  Onke- 
los,  and  the  paraphrast  called  Uzielides,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  and  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadia  Gaon  :  and 
both  the  Talmudists  and  Karaites  agree  in  this  sense,  as 
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Mr.  Sclden  shews  at  large,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  1. 
n.  10.  and  Joh.  Coch  upon  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  4.  sect.  4.  where  he  observes  that  Aben  Ezra,  and  So- 
lomon Jarchi  thus  interpret  it,  and  takes  the  meaning  to  be 
certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  people  should  divide  them- 
selves into  several  courts  of  judgment,  and  examine  who 
had  committed  idolatry;  and  after  conviction  cause  them 
to  be  hanged.  For  there  is  great  reason  to  think  the  con- 
stitution of  judges,  by  Jethro's  advice,  continued  all  the 
time  they  were  in  the  wilderness ;  who  might  easily  find  out 
the  guilty  in  their  several  divisions. 

Be/ore  the  Lord.}  i.  e.  Before  the  sanctuary ;  as  men 
who  had  forsaken  the  worship  of  their  God,  and  by  his 
sentence  were  adjudged  to  die. 

Against  the  sunJ]  Openly,  that  all  the  people  might  see, 
and  fear  to  sin.  So  both  R.  Solomon  and  Aben  Ezra  ex- 
pound it.  For  this  was  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure against  idolaters  and  blasphemers,  that  they  should 
be  hanged  up,  and  publicly  exposed,  after  they  had  sulfered 
death.  For  none  were  hanged  alive  among  the  Hebrews  ; 
but  first  stoned  (which  was  the  common  punishment  of  the 
forenamed  oflfenders),  and  then  hanged  up  in  the  eyes  of 
all :  as  R.  Solomon  expounds  this  phrase  against  the  sun. 

That  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned  from 
Israel.]  By  their  zeal  to  vindicate  the  Divine  honour. 

Ver.  5.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel.]  Some 
take  these  for  the  seventy  elders,  mentioned  chap.  xi.  25. 

Slay  ye.]  By  hanging  them  up,  as  some  understand  it. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  imports  killing  with  the  sword; 
which  they  commanded  their  officers  to  do,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  as  abhorred  the  wickedness  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Every  one  his  men.]  The  seventy  elders,  being  appointed 
to  be  coadjutors  to  Moses  in  the  government,  made  a  divi- 
sion of  the  people,  it  is  most  likely,  into  so  many  districts : 
and  each  of  them  having  the  charge  of  one,  all  the  people 
therein  are  called  his  men ;  of  whom  he  was  to  give  an 
account. 

That  were  joined  unto  Baal-Peor.]  Who  were  so  well 
known,  that  Iherc  was  no  danger  of  slaying  the  innocent. 

Ver.  6.  And,  behold.]  This  which  follows  is  the  more 
wonderful,  if  the  judges  had  already  begun  to  execute  the 
foregoing  command ;  and  argues  Zimri  to  have  been  very 
impudently  wicked,  who  thought  himself  so  great  a  man, 
that  no  judge  durst  meddle  with  him. 

One  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his 
brethren.]  In  the  camp  of  Israel,  or  into  the  tent  where  his 
own  family  dwelt. 

A  Midianitish  tcomcm.']  By  which  it  appears  that  both 
nations,  Moab  and  Midian,  were  in  this  plot  against  Israel. 

In  the  sight  of  Moses.]  A  high  contempt  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  of  God's  also,  whose  servant  Moses  was. 

And  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel.]  This  seems  to  be  a  further  aggravation  of  his 
sin,  that  he  was  not  content  to  go  to  the  women  who  in- 
vited them,  (ver.  2.)  but  brought  one  of  them  along  with 
him  into  the  camp  of  Israel;  and  this  he  did  before  the  face 
of  all  the  people,  as  well  as  of  Moses ;  and  that  when  they 
were  mourning  for  this  sin,  as  it  here  follows. 

Who  were  weeping  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.]  This  shews,  that  though  there  were  great 
numbers  engaged  in  this  defection,  yet  the  generality  of  the 


people  clave  unto  the  Lord,  and  bewailed  the  wickedness  of 
their  brethren,  most  earnestly  imploring  God's  mercy  to- 
wards them. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron,  the  priest,  &c.]  A  man  of  great  authority,  being 
next  to  the  high-priest,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  office, 
as  he  did  Joshua  (if  we  may  believe  some  writers)  in  the 
government  of  all  Israel. 

He  rose  up.]  His  spirit  (as  St.  Luke  speaks  of  St.  Paul) 
was  stirred  in  him ;  and  being  inspired  with  a  holy  zeal  was 
moved  to  do  what  follows. 

From  among  the  congregation.]  Who  were  weeping  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  or  rather,  from  among  the 
judges  with  whom  he  was  assembled,  being  one  of  them  : 
so  Jonathan;  he  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
For,  as  Bonav.  Cornel.  Bertramus  thinks,  Eleazar,  after 
the  death  of  Aaron,  appointed  his  son  Phineas  to  be  prince 
of  the  Levites ;  which  he  thinks  appears,  not  only  from  his 
rising  up  here,  from  the  midst  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  but 
from  the  embassy,  wherein  he  was  employed  by  Joshua, 
unto  the  Reubenites,  &c.  beyond  Jordan,  Josh.  xxii.  14. 
and  from  1  Chron.  ix.  20.  where  he  is  said  to  be  ntler  over 
the  Korahites;  which  signifies,  he  thinks,  such  a  pre-emi- 
nence as  Eleazar  himself  had  over  the  Levites,  while  his 
father  Aaron  lived,  (de  Repub.  Jud,  cap.  15.)  And  indeed 
the  Psalmist  saith,  that  Phineas  stood  up  and  executed  judg- 
ment, (Psal.  cvi.  39.)  which  seems  to  import  that  he  acted 
as  a  judge,  but  by  an  extraordinary  motion :  which  made 
him  kill  the  oflfenders  with  his  own  hands,  without  a  judi- 
cial process  against  them. 

And  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand.]  Or  a  .sword,  as  Josephus 
calls  it ;  which  he  snatched  out  of  the  hand  of  Moses,  as 
the  tradition  is  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  47. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel  into  the  tent.] 
It  is  an  unusual  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  we  translate 
tent ;  importing  a  private,  secret  place  like  a  cave,  as  kub- 
ba  or  kohba  is  thought  to  signify,  which  the  Arabians  call 
alcobba;  from  whence  comes  the  word  alcove;  which  sig- 
nifies, as  Bochart  observes,  "  conclave  camerati  operis, 
quo  lectus  circumdatur :"  a  room  of  arched  work,  which 
incloses  a  bed  in  it.  (See  his  Hierozoicon,  par,  i.  p.  ult.) 

And  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and 
the  woman.]  This  he  did,  saith  Philo,  Trpofn-a^mTOQ  Mwu- 
CT^wc,  by  the  comnuind  of  Moses;  but  should  rather  have 
said,  by  a  Divine  instigation ;  which  he  followed,  when  the 
rest  of  the  judges  were  afraid  (as  some  conceive)  to  meddle 
with  so  great  a  man  as  Zimri  was.  And  upon  this  fact, 
the  Jews  ground  tliat  which  they  call  the  judgment  of  zeal, 
which  authorized  them,  who  were  full  of  zeal,  to  punish 
such  as  blasphemed  God,  or  profaned  the  temple,  &c.  in 
the  presence  often  men  of  Israel,  witliout  a  formal  process 
against  them.  Thus  Matthias  killed  a  Jew  who  sacrificed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks;  (1  Maccab.  ii.  24.)  and 
three  hundred  others  were  killed  by  their  countrymen,  as 
is  related  in  the  book  commonly  called  the  Third  Book  of 
Maccabees.  And  upon  the  pretence  of  such  ze.il,  St.  Ste- 
phen was  stoned,  and  St.  Paul  intended  to  be  killed,  &c. 
as  Grotius  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap. 
20.  sect.  1).  and  see  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  4.)  But  this  judgment  (as  they  call  it)  seems  not  to 
be  well  grounded  upon  the  fact  of  Phineas,  who  was  a  pub- 
lic person,  and  had  an  extraordinary  motion,  not  to  be  imi- 
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tated  by  private  men ;  nor  was  it  followed  till  the  latter 
times  of  the  state  of  that  nation. 

Through  her  belly.]  The  Vulgar  hath  it,  through  her  se- 
cret parts.  And  so  the  Jews  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  (cap.  47.)  and 
in  other  books,  such  as  Pesikta  and  Siphri ;  where  they 
make  many  miracles  to  have  concurred  in  this  fact ;  parti- 
cularly, they  say,  that  the  relations  of  Zimri  going  to  fall 
upon  Phineas  for  killing  their  prince,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  them,  and  cut  them  off. 

So  the  plague  ivoa  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel.]  It 
seems  a  pestilential  disease  (as  Josephus  calls  it)  swept 
away  many  of  the  offenders,  who  could  not  so  speedily  be 
punished  by  the  judges:  but  it  stopped  immediately  upon 
this  pious  act  of  Phineas. 

Ver.  9.  And  those  that  died  of  the  plague  were  twenty 
and  four  tJiousand.]  There  were  but  twenty  and  three  thou- 
sand who  died  of  the  plague  itself,  as  the  apostle  tells  us, 
(1  Cor.  X.  8.)  but  there  were  a  thousand  more  taken  off  in 
the  plague  time,  or  during  the  plague,  as  the  Hebrew  words 
may  be  read:  for,  in  the  twenty  and  four  thousand,  Moses 
comprehends  all  those  who  were  killed  by  the  sword,  in  the 
day  of  tlie  plague,  (as  the  phrase  is  ver.  18.)  whereas  St. 
Paul  reckons  those  only  who  died  of  the  pestilence,  as 
many  have  observed,  particularly  Bochartus,  (lib.  ii.  Hie- 
roz.  cap.  34.  par.  i.)  It  is  probable  that  from  hence  it  was, 
that  the  author  of  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  took  up  a  con- 
ceit, that  tlie  king  of  Moab  sent  twenty-four  thousand  dam- 
sels to  seduce  the  Israelites;  as  Hottinger  reports  his 
words,  in  his  Smegma  Orientale,  (cap.  8.  p.  448.) 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
tlie  plague  was  stayed,  it  is  likely,  Moses  went  into  the  ta- 
bernacle to  give  God  thanks  for  his  mercy  to  his  people  ; 
and  then  he  spake  to  him  what  here  follows. 

Ver.  11.  Phineas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron 
tlie  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of 
Israel.]  Though  they  wept  and  mourned  before  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  yet  that  did  not  prevail  so  much  for  mercy 
as  this  heroic  act  of  justice. 

Wliile  lie  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them.]  With  a 
fervent  and  courageous  affection  vindicated  the  Divine  ho- 
nour, by  a  speedy  punishment  of  those  notorious  offenders. 

That  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy.] 
Did  not  proceed  to  destroy  them  by  the  pestilence,  when  I 
was  so  highly  incensed  against  them.  For  it  is  observed 
by  Herodotus  him.self  in  his  Euterpe,  that  twv  jiijuXwv  aZi- 
KtffiuTwv  fitydXai  tlai  koi  Ttfib)piai  irapa  tov  0£oij,  for  great 
crimes  there  are  as  great  punishments  sent  from  God;  which 
is  necessary  for  the  public  good:  for  unless,  by  such  means, 
a  stop  be  put  to  open  impurities,  to  murders,  and  such-like 
crimes,  not  only  all  civil  society  will  be  overturned,  but 
nations  become  so  wicked,  that  they  will  be  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  rooted  out,  by  the  Divine  vengeance,  as  the  Ca- 
naanites  were.  Thus  Cicero  discourses,  (Philip,  viii.)  "  In 
corpore,  si  quid  ejusmodi  est,  quod  reliquo  corpori  no- 
ceat,"  &c.  In  the  body,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  hurts  the 
rest  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  off',  or  to  burn  it, 
that  some  one  member,  rather  than  the  whole  body  perish: 
and  so  it  is  in  tlie  body  of  the  commonwealth:  "  ut  totum  sal- 
vum  sit,  quicquid  est  pestiferum  amputetur;"  that  the  whole 
may  be  preserved,  let  that  which  is  infectious  be  lopped  off. 

V  er.  12.  Wherefore  say.]  Unto  i'hineas,  or  unto  all  the 
people. 


Behold,  I  give  thee  my  covenant  of  peace.]  The  word 
peace,  in  Scripture,  comprehends  all  manner  of  blessings: 
and  therefore  this  is  a  solemn  promise  and  engagement  to 
make  him  and  his  family  prosperous :  the  particular  bless- 
ing which  he  entails  upon  him,  following  in  the  next  verse. 
But  some  will  have  this  to  signify,  that  he  should  be  the 
great  reconciler  of  God  to  his  people,  and  make  peace  bei- 
tween  them  hereafter,  as  he  had  done  at  present.  Philo 
seems  to  think  this  and  the  priesthood  to  be  two  distinct 
things;  when  he  saith,  God  crowned  his  piety  Sirraig  SwptaTc, 
(Ipi'ivy  Koi  hpomvy,  with  two  gifts,  peace  and  the  priesthood. 
And  the  Jews  make  peace  to  consist  in  a  long  life  of  pros- 
perity ;  which  was  fulfilled  in  Phineas's  person,  who  lived 
till  the  latter  times  of  the  judges,  (Judg.  xxi.  28.)  Pirke 
Eliezer  interprets  it.  He  gave  him  the  life  of  this  world,  and 
of  the  next, 

Ver.  13.  And  heshallJiaveit,  and  his  seed  after  him.]  It 
shall  continue  in  his  family. 

Even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.]  This  is 
the  particular  happiness  which  God  settled  upon  him  and 
his  posterity,  as  long  as  their  state  lasted ;  which  was  with 
some  limitation,  it  appears  by  this,  that  after  some  succes- 
sions in  the  line  of  Phineas,  the  priesthood  came,  for  a 
time,  into  the  family  of  Eli,  who  was  descended  from  Itha- 
mar  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron :  the  reason  of  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture ;  but  some  great  sin,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  provoked  God  to  set  aside  the  line  of 
Eleazar  for  some  years,  till  Eli's  sons  also  became  so 
wicked,  that  the  priesthood  was  taken  from  them,  and  re- 
stored in  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  posterity  of  Phineas, 
with  whom  it  continued  as  long  as  the  priesthood  lasted. 
What  sin  this  was,  and  when  committed,  we  do  not  know. 
Some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  are  so  bold  as  to  say,  it  was 
because  Phineas  would  not  absolve  Jephthah  from  his 
vow,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  i.  de  Success,  in  Pontif. 
cap.  2.)  But  as  there  is  no  ground  for  this,  and  such-like 
fancies,  which  others  of  them  have,  so  it  is  more  probable 
that  some  of  Phineas's  successors  offended,  rather  than 
he  himself;  his  posterity  for  four  generations  holding  the 
priesthood,  before  it  was  translated  to  Eli,  as  Josephus 
and  others  (mentioned  by  Selden  in  the  place  before- 
named)  make  accovmt. 

^gidius  Camartus,  in  his  book  de  Rebus  Eliae,  cap.  3. 
sect.  5.  and  Cornel.  Bertram,  cap.  15.  de  Repub.  Jud. 
imagine,  that  in  those  confused  times,  none  of  the  priests 
were  found  fit  to  administer  the  afl'airs  of  the  nation,  but 
Eli  alone ;  and  therefore  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  it, 
as  appears  from  1  Sam.  ii.  30.  But  L'Empereur,  in  his  an- 
notations upon  Bertram,  well  observes,  that  it  being  the 
constant  course  of  God's  proceedings,  to  continue  his  mer- 
cies to  the  Israelites,  according  to  his  promise,  while  they 
were  obedient,  but  to  take  them  away  when  they  became 
disobedient ;  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  conclude  there  was 
some  great  offence  given  to  God  by  some  of  the  race  of 
Phineas,  which  was  the  cause  that  they  lost  this  dignity  : 
but  so  constant  was  God  to  his  promise,  that  he  preserved 
his  line  in  a  continued  succession  of  twelve  persons,  from 
Phineas  to  Azariah,  who  "  executed  the  priest's  oflice  in  the 
temple  that  Solomonbuilt  in  Jerusalem,"  as  we  read  IChron. 
vi.  4.  to  the  10th :  from  which  time,  to  the  captivity  ol 
Babylon,  there  were  nine  more,  as  we  read  there  in  the 
following  verses  :  and  after  the  end  of  the  captivity,  unto 
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the  time  of  Antiocbus  Eupator,  the  Jews  reckon  fifteen 

more,  the  last  of  which,  Onias,  was  killed  by  Lysias:  and 

, after  him  there  were  eight  of  the  family  of  the  Asmonaei ; 

■  the  last  of  which,  Aristobulus,  was  killed  by  Herod,  who 

after  that  made  whom  he  pleased. 

Because  he  ivasijealmisjor  his  God.]  God,  who  searches 
the  hearts,  saw  that  this  motion  proceeded  not  from  any 
■private  passion,  but  out  of  pure  love  and  fervent  affection 
.to  him,  and  from  indignation  to  see  his  Divine  Majesty 
so  affronted.  For  zeal  is  a  mixed  affection  of  love  and 
anger. 

And  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel.']  Pro- 
^cured  a  pardon  for  all  his  brethren,  avroKiktvarw  K-ai  IS'c- 
Aoup7(^  oTtuvly  (as  Philo  expresses  it),  by  his  uncom- 
vmnded  and  spontaneous  diligence  to  vindicate  <3od's  ho- 
nour, flowing  from  his  sincere  devotion  to  God's  service. 
:  Ver.  14.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  tJiat  was  slain, 
even  that  was  slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman.]  God 
would  have  his  name  stand  upon  record,  partly  to  make  it 
infamous,  and  partly  to  do  honour  to  Phineas,  who  durst 
•venture  to  set  upon  a  man  who  had  so  great  an  interest  in 
his  tribe,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  next  words. 

Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince.]  Not  the  chief  of  the 
whole  tribe,  but  of  a  great  family  in  that  tribe. 

(y  a  house  among  the  Simeonites.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
words  are,  of  a  home  of  a  father.  For  the  tribes  were  di- 
vided into  families,  and  these  into  houses,  every  one  of 
which  had  a  head  or  chief,  (see  the  first  chapter  of  this 
-book,  ver.  2.)  and  Zimri  was  one  of  those  principal  per- 
sons, though  not  prince  of  all  the  Simeonites. 
.  Ver.  15.  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  woman  titat  was 
slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur.]  This  is  set  down 
also,  to  shew  how  little  Phineas  feared  the  great  men, 
either  in  Israel,  or  elsewhere :  for  Zur  is  reckoned  after- 
.ward  as  one  of  the  kings  of  Midian,  (chap.  xxxL  8.)  or 
princes,  (Josh.  xiii.  2L) 

He  was  head  over  a  people,  and  vf  a  chief  house  in  Mi- 
dian.]  The  Hebrew  word  ummoth  (which  we  translate  peo- 
ple) signifies  nahons;  so  that  if  we  translate  these  words 
exactly,  they  sound  thus,  he  was  head  of  nations,  of  a  house 
qfafatlier  in  Midian  ;  that  is,  chief  of  divers  families,  who 
all  sprung  from  the  same  father  or  original  in  that  country. 

Ver.  IG.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Some 
time  after  this,  though  not  long,  (as  appears  from  chap. 
xxxi.  1,  2.)  but  a  little  before  Moses's  death. 
'  Ver.  17.  Vex  the  Midianites.]  Among  whom  this  perni- 
cious contrivance  was  hatched :  for  Balak  being  so  in- 
censed against  Balaa,m,  that  he  bade  him  begone,  in  all 
haste,  out  of  this  country,  (chap.  xxiv.  11.)  Balaam  would 
not  stay  to  propound  unto  him  this  mischievous  advice 
which  was  in  his  head,  but  went  to  the  Midianites,  and 
there  discovered  it ;  which  was  the  same  thing,  he  knew,  as 
if  he  had  acquainted  Balak  with  it,  there  being  a  great 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  (chap,  xxxii.  4.)  It  is 
likely,  also,  that  the  Midianites  were  the  first  that  advised 
Balaam  should  be  sent  for,  which  made  their  guilt  the 
greater :  but  the  Moabites  did  not  escape,  though  (for  Lot's 
sake,  perhaps,  Deut.  ii.  9.)  their  punishment  was  deferred 
till  future  times,  as  Balaam  prophesied,  (chap.  xxiv.  17.) 
and  they  were  also  excluded,  by  a  law  made  immediately 
after  this,  from  the  society  of  the  Israelites,  for  this  very 
fact,  (chap,  xxiii.  3,  4.) 


And  smite  tkem.]  With  the  sword;'  as  we  find  they  did, 
chap.  xxxi. 

Ver.  18.  For  they  ve.x  you  tcith  their  wiles.]  Have  sorely 
distressed  you  by  their  subtle  devices. 

IVhereivith  they  have  beguiledyou,  in  the  matter  ofPeor.] 
Drawn  you  in  to  commit  fonl  idolatry.  Here  Peor,  which 
was  a  mountain  in  Moab,  where  Baal  had  a  temple,  (as  I 
observed,  chap,  xxiii.  28.)  is  used  for  the  idol  itself,  which 
was  there  worshipped,  being  a  contraction  of  Baal-Peor : 
and  so  it  is  chap.  xxxi.  18.  Josh.  xxii.  17. 

And  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi.]  And  into  lewd  filthiness 
with  idolatrous  women. 

TJie  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian.]  By  whose  consent, 
no  doubt,  she  went  upon  this  wicked  design ;  that,  by  her 
noble  garb  and  attendance,  she  might  the  more  powerfully 
entice  the  great  men  of  Israel  to  idolatry. 

Their  sister.]  Whom  the  whole  family  were  content  to 
prostitute,  that  they  might  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
Israelites:  but  by  sister  may  be  meant  one  of  the  same 
country  or  nation;  the  same  kind  of  language  being  used 
among  them  that  was  among  the  Jews ;  who  called  one  an- 
other brethren  and  sisters  (being  descended  from  the  same 
stock),  as  Christians  did  all  those  that  were  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

Which  was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague.]  When  so 
many  thousands  fell  by  the  pestilence. 

For  Peor's  sake.]  For  worshipping  Baal-Peor  -,  into 
which  they  were  inveigled  by  the  women,  who  invited  them 
to  a  feast,  and  there,  by  their  charms,  excited  another 
fleshly  appetite  in  them,  which  they  would  not  let  them 
satisfy,  unless  they  would  both  eat  of  their  sacrifices  and 
worship  their  idol :  and  perhaps  they  told  them  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  consent  to  their  desire,  unless  they  would 
be  of  their  religion. 
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Ver.  1.  XM.ND  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague.]  Men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  9. 17.  though  some 
fancy  it  refers  unto  all  the  plagues  that  had  swept  away  ali 
the  former  generation,  except  two  persons.  It  is  likely 
this  may  be  done  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  fortieth  year, 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  saying.]  As  God  had  formerly  joined 
Aaron  with  Moses,  (Numb.  i.  1. 17.  ii.  1.  iv.  1,  &c.)  so  now 
Aaron  being  dead,  he  joins  his  son  Eleazar  with  him,  to 
shew  that  he  succeeded  not  only  in  his  place  and  office,  but 
also  in  his  authority. 

Ver.  2.  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.]  They  had  been  twice  numbered  before 
this;  once,  before  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  in  the 
first  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  when  they  paid 
every  man  half  a  shekel  towards  it,  (Exod.  xxx.  11. 13. 
xxxviii.  25.)  and  again,  when  they  were  to  be  encamped, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  (Numb.  i.  1,  2, 
&c.)  And  now,  all  those  men  who  had  been  then  numbered 
(thirty-eight  years  ago)  being  dead  (as  appears  from  ver. 
C4.  of  this  chapter),  God  commands  them  to  be  numbered 
a  third  time ;  partly,  that  he  might  demonstrate  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  word,  in  multiplying  them  vastly,  notwith- 
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standing  all  their  provocations  (for  their  number  was  with- 
in eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  as  many  as  they  were  at 
the  last  muster),  and  partly  that  the  land  they  were  now 
going  to  possess,  might  be  the  more  easily  divided  among 
the  tribes  in  just  and  equal  proportions. 

From  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  throughout  their 
fathers'  hotise,  all  that  are  able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel.']  All 
this  is  explained  in  the  tirst  chapter,  ver.  2,  3. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with 
them.}  With  the  beads  of  the  several  tribes;  who,  it  is 
likely,  were  to  assist  in  this  numbering,  as  they  did  in  the 
former,  (Numb.  i.  4. 16, 17.) 

In  the  plains  of  Moah  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying.] 
See  chap.  xxii.  I. 

Ver.  4.  Take  the  sum  of  the  people.]  These  words  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  some  words  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
understood,  that  they  spake  with  them  about  numbering 
the  people, /rom  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  as  it  here 
follows. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  He  bade  them 
proceed  according  to  the  directions  God  had  formerly 
given,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  after  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  (Numb.  i.  1.) 

Ver.  5,  G.  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob.]  This  number- 
ing being  performed  as  the  former  was,  Moses  uses  more 
concise  language  in  the  account  he  gives  of  it;  as  he  doth 
in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  in  this,  and  those  that  follow ; 
where  he  sets  down  the  number  of  every  tribe,  and  the 
families  from  whence  they  sprung,  without  saying,  Those 
tlioi  were  numbered  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were,  &c.  as  he 
doth.  Numb.  i.  21,  &c. 

The  children  of  Hanoch,  of  whom  came  the  family  of  the 
Hanochites,  &c.]  The  four  sons  of  Reuben  (whose  families 
here  follow)  are  mentioned  both  in  Genesis  xlvi.  9.  aivd  in 
Exodus  vi.  J4.  and  are  here  mentioned  again ;  because  he 
intends  to  set  down  the  names  both  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  one  of  his  sons,  which  he  did  not  before. 

Ver.  7.  These  are  the  families  of  the  Reubenites.]  The 
word  we  translate  families,  rather  signifies  nations  (gentes) 
or  kindreds,  as  we  translate  it,  Psal.  xxii.  27.  For  all 
(hat  sprung  from  those  seventy  persons  who  came  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  are  called  by  this  name  of  mispecuth, 
which  the  LXX.  here  translate  Irifioi,  people ;  which  were 
divided  into  houses,  as  the  Hebrews  call  them,  and  those 
houses  into  particular  persons  :  this  is  plain  from  Josh.  vii. 
14.  where,  for  the  discovery  of  him  that  had  sinned  in  the 
accursed  thing,  God  commanded  thelsraelites  to  be  brought 
by  their  tribes,  and  then  that  tribe  by  i\i&  families  belonging 
to  it;  and  that  family  which  the  Lord  took  by  households: 
and  that  household  man  by  man. 

And  they  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  three 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty.]  This  being  com- 
pared with  Numb.  i.  21.  it  appears  this  tribe  was  less  than 
it  was  eight-and-thirty  years  ago,  by  near  three  thousand 
men :  for  some  whole  households  had  been  destroyed,  as  it 
follows,  ver.  9. 

Ver,  8.  And  the  sons  of  Pallu,  Eliab.]  He  speaks  in  the 
plural  number,  when  there  was  but  one  son  of  Pallu,  which 
is  very  usual  in  the  Scripture  language:  (see  Gen.  xix.  29. 
xxi.  7.  xlvi,  7.  and  in  this  very  chapter,  ver.  42.) 

Eliab.]  He  doth  not  say  from  him  came  the  family  of  the 


Eliabites ;  for  he  made  only  a  household  in  the  family  (as 
we  call  it)  of  the  Palluites. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  sons  of  Eliab,  Nemuel,  and  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.]  The  same  must  be  observed  of  these,  that  fami- 
lies did  not  spring  from  them;  but  they  were  household.s 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Palluites. 

This  is  that  Dathan  and  Abiram.]  They  are  here  again 
mentioned ;  partly  to  set  a  new  brand  upon  them,  for  their 
insolent  rebellion  against  Moses,  and  partly  to  shew  how 
tlie  Reubenites  came  to  be  so  diminished. 

Famous  in  the  congregation.]  See  chap.  xvi.  2. 

Who  strove  against  Moses,  and  against  Aaron,  in  the 
company  of  Korah.]  They  joined  with  Korah,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  incendiary ;  for  he  is  mentioned  first 
in  chap.  xvi.  1. 

When  they  strove  against  the  Lord.]  Who  had  appointed 
Aaron  alone  to  be  the  high-priest,  and  his  sons  to  minister 
in  the  priest's  office ;  which  tliese  men  would  have  usurped; 
chap.  xvi.  11.  where  it  is  said  expressly,  "they  were  ga- 
thered together  against  the  Lord." 

Ver.  10.  Ami  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
them  tip  together  with  Korah.]  These  words  seem  to  im- 
port, that  Korah  was  swallowed  up  with  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram, as  I  have  observed  upon  chap.  xvi.  32.  (See  there.) 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  these  words  may  receive 
another  interpretation,  and  that  very  natural,  in  this  manner: 
The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  (viz. 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  the  rest,  mentioned  chap.  xvi.  -'52.) 
and  then  the  next  words,  veeth  Korah,  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated, and  as  for  Korah  (who  was  the  great  incendiary) 
when  that  company  died,  i.  e.  he  died  when  the  company 
which  offered  incense  died:  for  there  is  in  many  places  a 
defect  of  a  word,  to  be  supplied  from  the  word  that  follows. 
This  is  a  very  easy  construction,  and  agrees  with  the 
Psalmist,  Psal.  cvi.  17.  where  he  mentions  only  Dathan 
and  Abiram's  company  as  swallowed  up;  and  then  adds, 
(ver.  18.)  "  A  fire  was  kindled  in  their  company  (i.  e.  in  the 
other  company  of  rebels),  and  the  flame  burnt  up  the  wick- 
ed;" viz.  Korah,  and  those  that  were  with  him. 

What  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.] 
See  chap.  xvi.  35.  If  the  interpretation  now  mentioned  of  the 
foregoing  words  be  admitted,  then  Korah  must  be  added 
to  the  number  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  which 
Moses  takes  occasion  to  explain  in  this  place. 

And  they  became  a  sign.]  A  monument  of  God's  displea- 
sure against  those  that  atlront  his  ministers ;  to  give  warn- 
ing unto  all  posterity  not  to  follow  their  pernicious  courses. 

Ver.  11.  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah  died  ?wt.] 
As  those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  did ;  but  their  family  conr 
tinned  famous  in  David's  time :  for  perhaps  they  left  their 
father,  and  departed  from  the  tents  of  those  ivicked  men;  as 
Moses  by  God's  command  exliorted  the  congregation,  (chap, 
xvi.  24.  26.)  and  they  obeyed,  (ver.  27.) 

Ver.  12,  13.  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  families,  &c.] 
His  sons  are  reckoned  up  here  just  as  they  are  Gen.  xlvi. 
10.  and  Exod.  vi.  15.  only  one  of  them,  viz.  Ohad,  is  here 
omitted;  because,,either  he  had  no  children,  or  his  family 
was  extinct  before  this  time.  The  first  of  them  also,  viz. 
Nemuel,  is  there  called  Jemuel ;  and  Jachin,  in  1  Chnn, 
iv.  24.  is  called  Jarib ;  there  being  some  reason,  in  process 
of  time,  for  such  alterations. 

Ver.  14.  These  are  the  faviilies  of  the  Simeonites,  twenty 
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and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred.']  There  was  a  wonder- 
ful decrease  ol'  this  tribe  in  the  space  of  thirty  and  eight 
years :  for  they  were  fewer  by  above  thirty'Seven  thousand 
than  they  were  at  Uie  last  numbering.  (See  chap.  i.  23.) 
Many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  being  in  the  same  crime  with 
Zimri,  and  the  plague  falling  most  heavily  upon  this  tribe, 
whom  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  doth  not  bless. 

Ver.  15 — 17.  And  tlie  childrai  of  Gad  after  their  fami- 
lies.] They  are  reckoned  here  next  to  the  Simeonites,  be- 
cause they  lay  encamped  next  to  them,  under  the  standard 
of  Reuben,  (Numb.  ii.  10, 11,  &c.) 

OfZephon  the  family  of  the  Zephouites,  &c.]  They  are 
reckoned  up  in  the  same  manner.  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  only  he 
that  is  here  called  Zephon,  is  there  called  Ziphon ;  and 
Osni  is  there  called  Ezbon;  and  Arod  called  Arodi. 

Ver.  18.  These  are  the  families  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  forty  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred.]  This  tribe  also  was  less  by  above 
five  tbousa.nd  than  before,  (chap.  i.  25.) 

Ver.  19.  The  sons  ofJudah,  Er  and  Onan.]  These  were 
his  eldest  sons,  but  died  without  issue  before  the  children 
of  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt,  as  it  here  follows.  (See 
Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  sorts  ofJudah  after  their  families  were, 
&c.]  Now  he  reckons  those  of  his  sons  who  made  fami- 
lies, which  were  three :  as  we  read  also  Gen.  xlvi.  12. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  sons  ofPharez  were  Hezron,  &c.]  Hero 
he  numbers  two  of  Judah's  grandchildren,  as  he  did  one 
of  Reuben's,  ver.  6.  only  with  this  difference,  that  these 
two  made  families  in  Israel,  which  his  grandson  did  not ; 
they  being  substituted  instead  of  Er  and  Onan,  who  died 
without  children.  Or  rather,  the  family  of  Pharez  growing 
very  great,  there  was  a  subdivision  made  of  it  into  the 
other  families,  who  were  all  still  Pharezites  (for  Pharez 
had  no  other  children  but  these  two,  to  make  a  family  of 
that  name),  but  called  by  these  two  names  of  Hczronites 
and  Hamulites,  because  the  Pharezites  were  grown  too  big 
to  be  one  family,  and  therefore  parted  into  two. 

Ver.  22.  These  are  the  families  of  Judah,  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore  and  sixteen 
thousand  and  five  hundred.]  This  tribe  was  very  numerous 
before,  above  all  the  rest;  and  now  this  new  generation, 
which  sprung  up  instead  of  the  old  (who  were  all  destroyed 
except  Caleb),  exceeded  them  two  thousand.  So  faithful 
was  God  to  his  promise,  that  this  should  be  a  most  power- 
ful tribe.    (Sec  Numb.  i.  27.) 

Ver.  23.  The  sons  of  Issachar  after  their  families.]  He 
and  Zebulon  are  mentioned  next,  because  they  lay  en- 
camped together,  under  the  standard  of  Judah.  (See 
Numb.  ii.  5 — 7.) 

Of  Tola,  the  family  of  the  Tolaites.]  A  wonderful  fruit- 
ful family,  and  very  valiant:  there  being  of  this  one  family 
twenty-two  thousand  and  six  hundred  men  in  the  days  of 
David,  (1  Chron.  -vii.  2.) 

Of  Pua,  the  family  of  the  Punites.]  He  is  called  Phu- 
vah.  Gen.  xlvi.  13. 

Ver.  24.  Of  Jashub.]  Who  is  called  Job  in  the  same 
place. 

Vei-.  25.  Threescore  and  four  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred.] Tliis  tribe  also  was  exceedingly  increased  ;  being 
near  ten  thousand  more  now  than  they  were  at  their  first 
numbering,  (chap.  i.  29.  ii.  6.) 


COMMENTARY  [chap.  xxvi. 

Ver.  26.  Of  the  sons  of  Zehulun  after  their  families.] 
There  is  no  change  in  their  names ;  which  are  the  same, 
without  any  alteration,  as  when  they  went  into  Egypt, 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14.) 

Ver.  27.  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore 
thoiisand  and  five  hundred.]  This  tribe  likewise  was  in- 
creased above  three  thousand  since  the  former  numbering, 
(see  chap.  i.  31.)  And  so  the  whole  camp  of  Judah  was 
mightily  augmented,  as  that  of  Reuben  was  diminished. 

Ver.  28.  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their  families.']  See 
Gen.  xlvi.  20. 

Ver.  29.  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  of  Machir,  &c.]  This 
was  the  only  son ;  but  those  descended  from  him,  by  an 
usual  manner  of  speaking,  are  called  Manasseh's  sons  also, 
being  his  grandsons.  Some  think  indeed  that  Manasseh 
had  other  sons,  which  they  gather  from  Gen.  1.  22.  but,  if 
he  had,  their  families  were  extinct;  but  none  but  Machir 
and  his  posterity  had  any  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Josh.  xvii.  1,  2.  where  the  grandchildren  are  called 
his  children. 

Machir  begat  Gilead,  and  of  Gilead  came  the  family  of 
the  Giteadites.]  They  were  not  a  distinct  family  from  the 
Machirites,  but  the  very  same;  Machir  having  no  son  but 
Gilead,  Therefore  that  family,  which  at  first  was  called 
Machirites,  was  afterward  called  Gileadites ;  or  it  was  in- 
differently called  either  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

Ver.  30.  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead,  ofJeezer.]  Called 
Abiezer,  Josh.  xvii.  2. 

The  family  of  the  Jeezerites,  &c.]  The  posterity  of  Gilead 
grew  so  numerous,  that  his  sons  made  families,  and  not 
only  households :  so  that  the  name  of  Gileadites  being  too 
general  to  distinguish  them  all,  they  were  called,  at  length, 
by  the  name  of  his  sons. 

Ver.  31,  32.  Of  Asriel,  the  family  of  the  Asrielites,  &c.] 
This,  and  all  the  rest  that  follow,  are  mentioned  as  the 
sons  of  Gilead ;  for  each  of  whose  children  there  was  a  lot 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Josh.  xvii.  2.) 

Ver.  33.  And  Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher  had  no  sons, 
but  daughters.  Sac]  Whose  case  is  considered  in  the  next, 
and  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book;  where  they  are  ordered 
to  have  an  inheritance  among  their  father's  brethren,  but  to 
marry  into  their  own  tribe.  And  their  posterity,  I  sup- 
pose, were  called  after  their  grandfather's  name,  Hepher- 
ites :  for  such  a  family  there  was,  as  Moses  tells  us  in  the 
foregoing  verse. 

Ver.  34.  Numbered  of  them  fifty-two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred.]  If  this  be  compared  with  chap.i.  35.  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  tribe  was  increased  above  twenty  thousand : 
which  is  the  greatest  increase  of  any  other ;  and  made  good 
the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  the  children  of  Joseph, 
(Gen.  xlix.  22.) 

Ver.  35.  Tliese  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim,  after  tlieir  fa- 
milies.] He  is  mentioned  after  Manasseh,  because  he  was 
his  younger  brother :  yet  in  their  encampment,  this  tribe 
had  the  standard  under  which  Manasseh  marched,  (Numb, 
ii.  18,  &c.) 

Of  Shuihelah,  the  family  of  the  Shuthelites,  &c.]  He  is 
mentioned  first  also  in  1  Chron.  vii.  20.  where  the  next 
.son  Becher'is  called  Bercd ;  and  Tahan  called  Tahath. 
For  time  is  wont  to  make  great  alterations  in  the  names  of 


persons  and  places. 
Ver.  36.  These  are  tlie  sons  of  Shuthelah,  of  Eran,  the 
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family  of  the  Eranites.l  He  had,  it  seems,  but  one  son; 
whose  children  (after  the  usual  manner  of  speaking  before 
noted)  were  called  the  sons  of  Shuthelah ;  though  they 
made  a  distinct  family,  under  the  name  of  Eranites. 

Ver.  37.  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  thirty-two 
thousand  and  five  hundred.']  Though  this  proved  a  very  nu- 
merous tribe  in  future  times,  yet,  for  the  present,  they  were 
fewer  by  eight  thousand  than  they  were  in  the  former  num- 
bering, (chap.  i.  JJ3.)  which  makes  Moses's  prophecy,  a 
little  after  this,  the  more  remarkable,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 
where  he  makes  tht  Ephraimites  ten  to  one,  in  comparison 
with  the  Manassites. 

Ver.  38.  The  sons  of  Benjamin,  after  their  families.']  This 
tribe  also  was  under  the  standard  of  Ephraim,  and  therefore 
mentioned  here  together  with  him  and  Manasseh.  When 
they  went  into  Egypt,  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  no  less 
than  ten,  (Gen.  xlvi.  21.)  half  of  which  either  had  no  child- 
ren, or  they  were  all  extinct  before  this  time;  for  here  are 
only  five  named. 

Of  Beta,  the  family  of  the  Belaites,  &c.]  The  two  first, 
Bela  and  Ashbel,  are  there  named  as  they  are  here :  but 
the  next,  Ahiram,  is  there  called  Ehi,  and  in  1  Chron.  viii.  1. 
Ahara ;  such  an  alteration  doth  time  make  in  names. 

Ver.  39.  OfShupham,  &c.]  He  is  called  Muppim  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21.  and  Hupham  is  there  called  Huppim. 

Ver.  40.  The  sons  of  Bela  ivere  Ard  and  Naaman.] 
Though  five  of  his  sons  were  dead  vrithout  issue,  yet  two 
of  his  grandsons,  descended  from  his  eldest  son,  made 
distinct  families  in  Israel.  And  the  son  of  one  of  them  was 
called  after  the  name  of  his  uncle,  the  youngest  son  of 
Benjamin,  (Gen.  xlvi.  21.)  whose  name  was  Ard;  and  in 
1  Chron.  viii.  3.  (by  a  small  transposition  of  letters)  is 
called  Adar. 

Ver.  41.  There  were  numbered  of  them  forty -five  thousand 
and  six  hundred.]  This  tribe  was  grown  to  be  ten  thousand 
more  than  they  were  at  the  last  numbering,  (chap.  i.  37.) 

Ver.  42.  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan.]  Thus  he  speaks, 
though  he  had  but  one.  (See  ver.  8.) 

Of  Shuham.]  Called  Hushim,  by  a  transposition  of  let- 
ters. Gen.  xlvi.  23.  Just  as  the  same  tree  is  called  almu- 
gim,  1  Kings  x.  8.  and  almugim,  2  Chron.  ii.  8.  And  the 
same  city  in  which  Joshua  was  buried,  called  Timnath- 
Serach,  Josh.  xxiv.  30.  and  Tiranath-Cheres,  Judg.  ii.  9. 
And,  to  come  still  nearer,  the  same  man  is  called  Rechum, 
Nehera.  xii.  3.  and  Cherim,  ver.  15.  of  the  same  chapter. 

These  are  the  families  of  Dan,  after  their  families.]  That 
is,  from  these  Shuhamites  came  all  the  rest  of  the  families 
of  this  tribe,  which  are  not  here  mentioned ;  but  into  which 
this  family  was  subdivided  when  it  grew  very  great,  as  it 
appears  from  the  next  words. 

Ver.  43.  All  the  families  of  the  Shuhamites.]  This  shews 
there  were  more  than  one  of  them  who  had  names  from 
some  of  the  children  of  Shuham. 

Were  threescore  and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred.] 
A  vast  number  to  spring  from  one  man;  when  Benjamin, 
who  had  ten  sons,  wanted  almost  twenty  thousand  of  this 
number:  which  is  seventeen  hundred  more  than  were  in 
this  tribe  at  the  last  numbering,  (chap.  i.  39.) 

Ver.  44.  Of  the  children  ofAsher  after  their  families,  &c.] 
They  all  retain  the  same  names  which  they  had  when  they 
went  into  Egypt,  (Gen.  xlvi.  17.)  Only  he  that  is  here  called 
Jeshui,  is  there  called  Ishui;  and  another  son  there  men- 
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tioned  is  here  omitted  ;  his  family,  I  suppose,  being  quite 
extinct. 

Ver.  45.  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  &c.]  Instead  of  him, 
whose  family  was  quite  lost,  the  youngest  son  of  Asher 
(Beriah)  had  two  families  sprung  from  him. 

Ver.  46.  And  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Asher  was  Sa- 
rah.] Or  Serah,  as  she  is  called.  Gen.  xlvi.  17.  He  doth 
not  say  that  a  family  sprang  from  her,  which  Corn.  Ber- 
tramus  (cap.  6.  de  Republ.  Jud.)  seems  to  think  probable, 
instead  of  some  that  were  lost ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  it  is 
likely,  as  eminent  in  this  tribe  as  any  of  her  brethren  for 
some  virtue  or  other :  insomuch,  that  the  cabalists,  in  the 
ancient  book  Zohar,  parting  the  heavenly  region,  where  the 
souls  of  holy  women  are,  into  four  palaces,  make  four  great 
women  to  be  a  kind  of  presidents  of  them,  viz.  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  educated  Moses;  and  this  Serah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Asher ;  with  Jochabed,  the  mother  of  Moses ;  and 
Deborah,  the  famous  prophetess.  (See  Selden,  lib,  ii.  de 
Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  47.  Were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four  hundred.] 
This  tribe  also  fructified  exceedingly,  wanting  but  a  hun- 
dred of  twelve  thousand  more  than  they  were  at  the  last 
numbering,  (chap.  i.  41.) 

Ver.  48,  49.  Of  the  so?is  ofNaphtali,  after  their  families, 
&c.]  There  are  four  of  them  whose  names  were  not  at  all 
changed  since  they  went  into  Egypt.  (See  Gen.  xlvi.  24.) 

Ver.  50.  Were  forty-five  thousand  and  four  hundred.] 
They  wanted  eight  thousand  of  their  number,  (Numb.  i.  43.) 
These  two  tribes,  Asher  and  Naphtali,  are  mentioned  toge- 
ther with  Dan,  because  they  were  encamped  under  his 
standard,  (Numb.  ii.  25,  26,  &c.) 

Ver.  51.  These  were  the  numbered  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, six  hundred  thousand  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty.]  That  is,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  tliis  sura ; 
which  was  but  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  less  than  they 
were  when  they  were  last  numbered,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
(chap.  i.  46.)  So  great  was  the  goodness  of  God,  and  such 
his  faithfulness  to  his  word,  that,  when  he  destroyed  all  the 
former  generation  (who  were  above  twenty  years  old),  he 
multiplied  their  posterity  so  fast,  in  that  space  of  time,  as 
to  make  them  equal,  in  a  manner,  to  those  that  went  be- 
fore them. 

Ver.  52.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
the  people  were  thus  numbered,  and  every  family,  and  the 
persons  it  contained,  exactly  known,  then  the  Lord  ordered 
as  follows.  ". 

Ver.  53.  Unto  these.]  i.  e.  These  families  beforenamed.  t 

The  land  shall  be  divided.]  i.  e.  The  land  of  Canaan,  into 
which  they  were  going. 

For  an  inheritance.]  Not  to  be  alienated  from  those  fa- 
milies. 

According  to  the  number  of  names.]  Of  the  persons  in  the 
several  families,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  (ver. 
2.)  So  that  minors,  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years  when  this  account  was  taken,  the  Jews  say,  were  not 
to  have  any  share  in  the  land,  though  they  were  come  to 
that  age  at  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  it  among  them. 
But  those  minors  had  possessions,  as  heirs  of  their  fathers, 
according  to  the  families. 

Ver,  54.  To  many  thou  shall  give  the  more  inheritance, 
and  to  few  thou  shall  give  the  less  inheritance.]  That  is,  order 
Joshua  to  assign  them  a  share  in  the  land,  proportionable 
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to  the  number  of  persons  in  every  tribe :  some  of  which 
were  far  greater  than  others,  and  therefore  to  have  more 
land,  proportionable  to  the  largeness  of  their  families.  But 
this  was  not  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  acres,  as 
we  speak,  but  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil:  for  a  little 
ground,  in  a  rich  coimtry,  would  maintain  more  persons 
than  twice  as  much  in  a  barren.  So  Josephus,  lib.  v. 
Antiq.  cap.  1.  where,  after  he  had  said  that  Joshua  made  a 
distribution  of  the  land,  Kara  fityl^ove  fKaartic  tC>v  iftvXutv, 
according  to  thehigness  of  each  tribe:  he  adds,  that  in  do- 
ing this,  Tifitrrovi  fioXXov  fj  fitTpnroiig  tovq  icXripouc  fivai  Stiv, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  rather  the  value  than  the  mea- 
■  sure  of  every  portion  ;  and  gives  this  reason  why  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  had  so  narrow  a  portion  allotted  them,  be- 
cause the  ground  was  so  very  fertile  about  Jerusalem. 
SrtvoTOTOc  6  icXijjOOC  oirroe  Bia  rrtv  rrig  yrig  aptriji;.  This  lot  was 
very  strait,  because  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil. 

To  every  man  shall  his  inheritance  be  given.']  That  is,  to 
every  family. 

;  According  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  him.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  that  had  been  now  taken ;  not  consider- 
ing who  might  be  born  after  this  (and  thereby  increase  a 
family),  or  die  (and  thereby  diminish  it)  before  the  division 
of  the  land  was  made.  For  several  died,  we  may  well 
think,  in  the  wars  with  the  Canaanites,  and  others  were 
born  before  the  country  was  conquered. 

Ver.  55.  Notwithstanding  the  land  sluill  be  divided  by 
lot.]  When  it  was  divided  into  so  many  equal  shares  as 
there  were  tribes  (a  due  respect  being  had  to  their  number), 
they  were  not  to  choose  which  share  they  would  have ;  but 
that  was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  manner  of  which 
they  say  -was  this :  two  urns  being  placed  before  him  that 
drew  the  lots,  in  one  of  which  were  scrolls  of  parchment, 
containing  the  neunes  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  in 
the  other,  the  portions  of  land ;  he  first  put  in  Ms  hand  into 
the  urn  wherein  were  their  names,  and  drew  out  one,  sup- 
pose that  of  Judah;  and  then  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
other  urn,  and  drew  out  the  portion  that  fell  to  his  share. 
Or,  perhaps,  there  was  only  one  urn,  wherein  were  the  several 
portions  of  land;  and  they  began  suppose  with  the  eldest 
son  of  Israel,  viz.  Reuben ;  and  pulling  out  a  scroll,  said. 
This  is  tlie  portion  of  Reuben:  and  so  with  the  rest.  But 
which  soever  way  they  proceeded  there  were  two  distribu- 
tions made,  one  of  the  whole  country  into  twelve  parts; 
and  another  of  each  of  those  parts  among  the  several  fami- 
lies that  were  in  each  tribe.  (See  Selden  de  Successioni- 
bus  ad  Leges  Hebr,  cap.  21,  22.) 

According  to  the  names  of  tlie  tribes  of  their  families  they 
shall  inlierit.]  This  seems  to  justify  what  I  now  said,  that 
they  first  named  the  tribe  whose  lot  they  would  draw  out ; 
and  that  contained  his  inheritance.  But,  after  all  this,  it 
might  happen  that  some  of  their  lots  were  too  scanty  for 
their  number,  and  others  too  large :  in  which  case  Eleazar, 
and  Joshua,  and  the  rest  appointed  for  tliis  office,  (chap. 
xxxiv.  17,  &c.)  ordered  some  portion  to  be  taken  from 
those  who  had  too  much,  and  given  to  those  who  had  too 
little  for  their  families.  This  appears  from  Josh.  xix.  9. 
where  a  portion  out  of  the  lot  of  Judah  is  ordered  for 
Simeon ;  because  the  one  was  too  large,  and  the  other  too 
small :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dan,  ver.  47. 

Ver.  56.  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession  be  di- 
vided,] The  first  words,  which  we  translate  according  to  tlie 
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lot,  being,  in  the  Hebrew,  al  pihagoral,  which  literally  sig- 
nify according  to  the  mouth  of  the  lot  (which  is  no  more 
than,  as  tlie  lot  shall  declare),  the  Jews  have  a  conceit,  that 
the  land  was  divided,  not  merely  by  lot,  but  by  urim  and 
thummim,  which  Eleazar  the  priest  then  put  on  (as  the 
Talmud  describes  it  in  Bava  Bathra);  and  two  urns 
standing  before  him,  in  one  of  which  were  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  portions  of 
land,  he  looked  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  urim  and 
thummim,  and  said.  Let  such  a  tribe  come  up ;  which  being 
done,  he  said  again.  Let  such  a  portion  of  land  come  up  for 
this  tribe:  by  which  means  all  the  people  (before  whom 
this  was  done)  were  satisfied  that  their  portion  was  allotted 
to  them  by  God ;  and  all  cause  of  murmuring  and  conten- 
tion taken  away.  Thus  R.  Solomon  and  others  mentioned 
by  Buxtorf  in  his  Hist.  Urim  et  Thummim,  cap.  3.  and 
Martinius  Mauritius  in  his  late  treatise  de  Sortitione  veter. 
Hebr.  cap.  29.  sect.  4,  5.  where  he  observes,  how  ancient 
the  way  of  dividing  goods  and  lands  by  lot  was  in  other 
countries.  But  there  was  no  need  of  this  solemnity  ;  the 
division  of  the  land  by  God's  order,  after  the  manner  of 
lots,  sufficiently  shewing,  it  was  not  by  man's  directions 
but  by  God's  that  such  a  share  fell  to  them. 

Between  many  and  few.]  Every  tribe  having  its  land  as- 
signed them  by  the  lot,  it  was  then  divided  among  the  se- 
veral families,  in  the  same  manner  (as  these  words  seem  to 
signify),  and  then  every  household  had  their  share  allotted 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  that  were  in  them ; 
which  if  they  were  many,  had  a  greater  share ;  if  few,  a 
less.  By  which  means  every  man  had  reason  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied, because  such  was  his  lot ;  that  is,  such  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  who  directed  the  lots ;  as  we  learu 
from  Joshua  xviii.  6.  8. 10.  where  we  read  expressly,  that 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  he  "  cast  lots  for  them  before 
the  Lord  in  Shiloli,"  that  he  might  order  every  one  his 
portion. 

Ver.  57.  And  these  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  Le~ 
vites,  after  their  families.]  It  was  fit  an  account  should  be 
taken  of  this  tribe  also,  tliat  it  might  be  seen  how  God  had 
blessed  them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with 
a  numerous  issue ;  though  he  had  cut  off,  in  the  space  of 
thirty-eight  years,  all  the  former  generation,  from  twenty 
ye£irs  old  and  upward. 

Of  Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites,  &c.]  The 
principal  families  in  this  tribe  were  three,  descended  from 
the  three  sons  of  Levi,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari ;  whose 
names  were  not  at  all  altered  since  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt  until  this  time,  (Gen.  xlvi.  11.  Exod.  vi.  16.) 

Ver.  68.  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites.]  The  three 
forenamed  were  the  principal  families,  divided  into  tho.se 
lesser  families  which  here  follow. 

The  family  of  the  Libnites.]  Descended  from  Libni  the 
eldest  son  of  Gershon ;  who  had  another  son,  whose  family 
is  here  omitted  {viz.  Shimi),  though  mentioned  Exod.  vi.  17. 
But  in  this  place  Moses  doth  not  give  a  full  account  of  all 
the  families  of  the  Levites,  nor  is  it  given  in  exact  order, 
because  they  were  to  have  no  inheritance  in  the  division  of 
the  land ;  w  hich  w  as  the  reason  that  all  the  families  of  tlie 
other  tribes  are  set  down  so  punctually. 

The  family  of  the  Hebronites.]  From  Hebron,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Kohath,  (Exod.  vi.  18,  Numb.  iii.  19.) 

The  family  of  the  Mahlites,  the  family  of  the  Mushites.] 
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From  the  two  sons  of  Merari,  who  were  called  Mahli,  and 
Mushi,  (Exod,  vi.  19.  Numb.  iii.  20.) 

The  family  of  the  Korathites.]  From  the  great-grand- 
child of  Levi,  (Exod.  vi.  21.  Numb.  xvi.  1.) 

And  Kohath  begat  Afiirayn.]  Who  was  grandchild  of 
Levi,  and  brother  to  the  father  of  Korah,  (Exod.  vi.  18.) 

Ver.  59.  And  the  name  of  Amram's  wife  was  Jochabed, 
the  daughter  of  Levi.]  See  Exod.  vi.  20. 

Whom  her  mother  (viz.  Levi's  wife)  bare  to  Levi  in 
Egypt.]  See  this  there  explained. 

And  she  bare  unto  Amram,  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam 
their  sister.]  Who  was  bom  before  Moses,  if  not  before 
Aaron,  (Exod.  ii.  4.) 

Ver.  60.  And  unto  Aaron  was  bom  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar.]  See  Exod.  vi.  23.  where  he  tells  the 
name  of  their  mother. 

Ver.  61.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died,  when  they  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord.]  See  Lev.  x.  2.  and  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  4.  But  Eleazar  (who  was  the 
eldest  next  to  them)  was  now  alive,  and  made  high- 
priest;  and  it  is  likely  Ithamar  also,  being  under  twenty 
years  old,  when  the  people  murmured  upon  the  report  of 
the  spies ;  and  so  not  cut  off  with  that  wicked  generation, 
(chap.  xvi.  29.) 

All  this  is  here  recounted,  to  shew  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  preserved,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Israelites ;  though  they  were  to  have  no  inheritance 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  62.  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 
twenty  and  three  thousand,  Sec]  So  they  were  a  thousand 
more  than  at  the  last  numbering,  (chap.  iii.  39.) 

For  they  were  not  numbered  among  the  children  of  Israel.] 
But  by  themselves,  for  the  reason  following. 

Because  there  was  no  inheritance  given  them  among  the 
cliildren  of  Israel.]  For  God  was  their  inheritance,  as  he 
told  them,  chap,  xviii.  20,  &c.  And  therefore  they  were 
ordered  not  to  be  numbered  thirty-eight  years  ago,  no  more 
than  now,  (Numb.  i.  49,  &c.)  The  Jews  are  something 
curious  in  their  observations  upon  these  words,  among  (or 
in  the  midst  of)  the  children  of  Israel:  from  whence  they 
conclude,  that  the  Levites  might  have  lands  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  not  within  it,  among 
their  brethren. 

Ver.  63.  lliese  are  they  that  were  numbered  by  Mose^ 
and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  numbered  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  plains  ofMoab,  &c.]  By  a  special  command  of  God, 
(ver.  1,  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  64.  But  among  these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  numbered,  when  they 
numbered  tite  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.] 
See  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  1,  2,  &c.  so  ex- 
actly were  God's  threatcnings  fulfilled,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
mises. 

Ver.  65.  For  the  Lord  had  said  of  them,  Tliey  shall  surely 
die  in  the  unlderness.]  He  had  pronounced  this  irreversible 
sentence  upon  the  whole  congregation,  chap.  xiv.  23.  28, 
29.  where  he  swears  they  should  not  enter  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  because  they  had  brought  or  entertained  an  evil 
report  of  it.    (See  also  Deut.  ii.  14, 15.) 

And  there  ivas  not  a  man  left  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son 
ofJephiimieh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.]  Whom  God  pro- 
mised to  spare,  because  they  were  of  another  spirit,  (chap. 


XV.  24.  30.  38.)  And  their  survival  was  as  remarkable 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  as  the  death  of  all 
the  rest. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  X  HEN  came  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  (he  son 
of  Hepher,  &c.]  Who  are  mentioned  before,  (chap.  xxvi. 
33.)  just  as  they  are  here;  only  their  genealogy  is  here 
more  fully  set  out,  that  their  father  was  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  from  whom  he  was  lineally 
descended,  but  left  no  sons  behind  him.  Now  these  young 
women  hearing  Moses  say  (as  he  doth  in  the  foregoing 
chapter),  that  the  Lord  commanded  the  land  of  Canaan 
should  be  divided  among  those  that  were  now  numbered ; 
and  observing  that  only  males  from  twenty  years  old  were 
numbered,  (ver.  2.)  presently  apprehended,  that  they,  being 
females,  were  excluded  from  having  any  inheritance  among 
the  Israelites,  (and  so  the  family  of  the  Hepherites,  chap, 
xxvi.  32.  would  be  extinguished.)  This  was  the  ground  of 
what  follows :  whereby  it  appears,  that  every  body  was  im- 
mediately acquainted  with  the  laws  which  Moses  received 
from  God;  and  that  there  was  a  faithful  register  kept  of 
every  one  that  was  born  in  every  family  and  tribe,  to  pre- 
vent all  disputes  about  the  true  heirs  to  men's  estates. 

Ver.  2.  And  they  stood  before  Moses,  &c.]  To  represent 
before  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  who  were  now  as- 
sembled, the  case  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Before  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  the 
princes,  and  all  the  congregation.]  These  made  up  the 
greatest  court  of  judicature  that  at  any  time  sat.  For  by 
princes  are  meant,  either  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  or  the 
highest  of  the  judges  appointed  Exod.  xviii.  called  the 
heads  of  the  people,  \ex.  25.  And  by  all  the  congregation 
is  meant  the  seventy  elders  mentioned  in  this  book,  (chap, 
xi.  24.)  For  they  are  called  col  ha  edah  (the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  sometimes  only  edah,  the  congregation),  as  R. 
Solomon  observes  :  (see  Bertram  de  Republ.  Jud.  p.  72.) 
Now  at  the  head  of  all  these  sat  Moses,  and  next  to  him 
Eleazar  the  priest. 

By  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.]  Near 
to  which  this  august  assembly,  it  is  likely,  was  wont  to  sit 
when  they  met  together ;  that  Moses  might  presently,  if 
there  were  occasion,  go  and  consult  with  God  himself  in 
any  difficult  matter  that  came  before  them.  And  thus  Mr. 
Selden  observes,  out  of  Maimonides,  that  in  future  times 
the  great  Sanhedrin  followed  the  tabernacle,  sitting  some- 
times in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  according  as  that 
was  settled.  As  (after  they  came  to  Canaan)  it  was  first  at 
Shiloh,  then  at  Mizpeh,  and  afterward  at  Gilgal,  Nob, 
Gibeon,  the  house  of  Obed-Edom;  till  at  last  it  was  fixed 
in  Jerusalem, (lib. ii.de  Syned.cap.  15.n.  4.)  As  concerning 
that  which  the  Talmudists  say,  concerning  the  proceedings 
in  this  case  of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  nothing  certain  can 
be  determined.  But  they  give  this  account  of  it:  that  they 
first  brought  this  cause  into  the  courts  appointed  by  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  (Exod.  xviii.  21.)  and  began  with  the 
rulers  of  ten,  who  knowing  not  what  to  say  to  them,  they 
went  to  those  of  fifty,  and  from  thence  to  the  centurions, 
and  at  last  to  the  chiliarchs  :  none  of  which  durst  adven- 
ture to  give  judgment,  but  referred  the  cause,  by  reason  of 
its  difficulty,  to  Moses ;  who  brought  it  to  the  Schechiuahj 
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as  they  speak,  t.  e.  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  (Sold.  ib.  cap. 
16.  n.  1.) 

Ver.  3.  Saying,  Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness.^  Among 
the  rest  mentioned  ver.  64,  65.  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 
They  seem  to  have  drawn  up  their  cause  in  the  form  of  a 
petition ;  or,  as  Mr.  Selden  speaks,  in  the  legal  phrase,  pre- 
sented a  libel  to  the  court,  containing  the  entire  matter  of 
their  petition,  and  that  artificially  enough. 

And  he  was  not  one  of  them  tliat  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of  Kor ah. '\  They 
use  the  very  words  of  Moses  concerning  that  rebellious 
company,  (chap.  xvi.  11.)  and  instance  in  this  sin,  rather 
than  any  other ;  either  to  shew  that  their  father  had  a  due 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Moses  (who  they  hoped  therefore 
>vould  be  the  more  favourable  to  his  posterity),  or  rather, 
to  insinuate,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  as 
might  make  men  justly  forfeit  what  they  had  for  their 
children,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  For  all  the  family  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  perished :  and  it  is  taken  notice  of  as 
a  singular  mercy,  that  the  children  of  Korah  did  not,  (chap. 
xxvi.  10,11.) 

But  died  in  his  own  sin.]  i.e.  For  his  own  sin:  which  God 
had  declared  should  not  aft'ect  the  children,  (chap.  xiv.  31.) 
For  to  that  general  sin,  in  which  all  the  people  were  en- 
gaged, these  words  seem  to  refer.  And  so  it  was  his  own 
sin,  not  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  people  (for  they  were 
all  alike  guilty),  but  with  respect  to  his  children ;  it  being 
a  personal  guilt,  in  which  they  were  not  concerned. 

The  Jews  commonly  say  that  Zelophehad  was  the  man 
that  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  sabbath-day: 
for  which  they  have  no  authority,  but  a  fancy  of  R.  Aquiba, 
who  is  sharply  reproved  for  it  by  another  considerable 
rabbi,  who  saith  it  is  a  rash  judgment;  for  if  it  were  true, 
since  the  Scripture  conceals  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  re- 
vealed it:  but  hath  reproached  a  just  man,  for  any  thing 
that  appears.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1. 
sect.  2.) 

And  had  no  son.]  As  was  found  when  the  people  were 
numbered,  (chap.  xxvi.  3^3.) 

Ver.  4.  liliy  should  the  name  of  our  father  be  done  away 
from  among  his  family.]  One  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  viz.  the  Hepherites,  being  in  danger  to  be  wholly 
extinguished.  R.  Judah^vill  have  the  word  name  in  this 
place  to  signify  as  much  as  hereditary  possession;  and  so 
he  thinks  it  signifies,  Deut.  xxv.  6.  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves out  of  Pesikta,  (lib.  de  Successionibus,  cap.  14.) 
-  Because  he  hath  no  son.]  Merely  for  want  of  issue-male, 
when  he  hath  left  many  daughters. 

Give  unto  us  therefore  a  possession  among  the  brethren  of 
Qur  father.]  Let  us  come  in  for  a  share  among  tho.se  that 
are  descended  from  Manasseh:  which  if  they  did,  the 
name  of  their  father  could  not  be  thereby  preserved,  but 
by  the  son  of  one  of  these  daughters  taking  upon  him,  not 
the  name  of  his  father  that  begat  him,  but  of  his  mother's 
grandfather,  viz.  Hepher;  which  was  ordered  afterward 
by  a  general  law,  (Deut.  xxv.  C.) 

Vqr.  5.  And  Moses  brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord.] 
This  was  too  diiHcult  a  cause  (though  there  seemed  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  reason  on  their  side)  to  be  judged  by  the 
great  court  beforementioned  ;  and  therefore  it  was  referred 
to  Moses  alone,  as  other  weighty  causes  used  to  be  :  (see 
chap.  XV.  32.  xxv.  4.)  for  neither  Eleazar,  nor  any  other 


person,  (before  whom  it  was  brought,  ver.  2.)  are  here  men- 
tioned as  the  judges  of  this  matter.  A.nd  he  durst  not  judge 
it,  though  the  equity  appeared  very  plain,  wthout  bringing 
it  before  the  Lord  for  his  direction,  which  he  could  have 
upon  all  important  occasions,  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  Numb, 
vii.  89.) 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  This 
shews  that  the  cause  was  devolved  upon  Moses  alone ;  for 
the  Lord  tells  him,  and  no  other  person,  how  it  should  be 
determined. 

Ver.  7.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  &c.]  The  Lord 
approves  of  their  claim,  and  gives  a  sentence  in  their 
favour. 

Thou  shall  surely  give  them  a  possession  of  an  inheritance 
among  their  father's  brethren.]  Because  the  word  from 
them  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  some  think 
it  signifies,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  if  they  had  been 
sons. 

And  thou  shall  cause  the  inheritance  of  their  father  to  pass 
unto  them.]  So  that  they  were  to  enjoy  what  would  have 
fallen  to  his  share  had  he  been  alive ;  "  ob  indutam  de- 
functi  patris  personam,"  as  the  lawyers  speak;  because 
they  stood  in  the  place  of  their  dead  father,  and  represented 
his  person.  And  accordingly  they  put  in  their  claim  at  the 
division  of  the  land,  and  had  their  portion  therein,  accord- 
ing to  this  decision,  (Josh.  xvii.  2,  3,  &c.)  How  the  por- 
tion was  divided  among  them,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
doctors,  Mr.  Selden  shews  at  large  in  his  book  de  Succes- 
sionibus in  bona  defuncti,  cap.  23. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  slialt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.]  Upon  this  occasion  he  passes  this  special  case 
into  a  general  law,  to  be  hereafter  observed. 

If  a  man  die,  and  liave  no  son,  then  ye  slutll  cause  his  in- 
heritance to  pass  unto  his  daughter.]  It  being  but  reason,  as 
Maimonides  observes,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  42.) 
that  what  a  man  leaves  should  come  to  his  family,  and  to 
those  who  are  next  of  kin  to  him :  for  the  nearer  any  per- 
son is  to  us,  we  are  inclined,  by  natural  afl'ection,  to  have 
the  greater  regard  to  him.  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  land :  as  for  money,  and  moveable  goods  (which  were  of 
his  own  getting),  the  father  might  dispose  of  them,  by  his 
will,  to  whom  he  pleased. 

Ver.  9.  And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye  shall  give  his 
inheritance  unto  his  brethren.]  Unless  his  father  was  alive, 
who,  undoubtedly,  the  Jews  say,  was  the  next  heir ;  but 
not  mentioned,  because  it  was  not  necessary ;  or,  as  some 
say,  because  it  was  too  sad  a  thing  to  speak  of  a  father's 
burying  all  his  children  without  issue.  See  Selden,  de 
Succes.  in  bona  defuncti,  cap.  12.  where  he  observes, 
that,  according  to  the  rule,  ver.  11.  it  must  come  to  the 
father,  because  he  is  nearest  of  kin  to  h.  And  therefore  the 
Jews  interpret  this,  as  if  Moses  had  said.  If  he  have  no 
daughter,  ye  shall  give  inheritance  to  the  ne.xt  of  his  kindred 
(to  his  fatlier  for  instance),  and  afterward  ye  shall  give  it 
to  his  brelhreu,  i.  e.  the  children  of  his  father.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  giandchildren;  unto  whom  the 
brethren  of  a  father  dying  without  issue  are  heirs.  For  the 
grandfather  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  father  that  a 
father  doth  to  his  son. 

Ver.  11.  And  if  his  father  haveno  brethren,  then  ye  shall 
give  it  to  his  kinsman  that  is  next  of  kin  to  him  of  his  fu' 
mily,  and  he  shall  possess  it.]  To  bis  brother's  children,  ob 
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to  those  who  are  descended  from  them,  or  from  his  father's 
brethren.  But  no  consideration  was  to  be  had  of  his  mo- 
ther's kindred  (as  the  Jewish  lawyers  say),  who  could  never 
be  capable  of  the  inheritance:  which  they  gather,  not  only 
from  these  words,  which  determine  the  inheritance  to  his 
family  {i.  e.  the  family  of  the  father  beforementioned,  not 
to  the  family  of  the  mother),  but  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  father  of  Mischpaclioth,  which  we  translate  families, 
or  rather  kindreds  of  the  fathers,  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  others.  From  whence  this  solemn 
maxim  of  the  Talmudists,  The  family  or  kindred  of  the  mo- 
ther, is  never  called  by  the  name  of  kindred:  that  is,  it  hath 
not  the  effect  of  a  kindred  in  successions  to  inheritances. 
Which  is  the  same  wth  that  in  the  ancient  book  Siphri, 
Families  follow  the  fathers;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the 
place  beforementioned ;  who  in  the  next  chapter  (cap. 
13.)  gives  an  example,  drawn  up  by  Maimonides,  of  such 
a  succession  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Amram  had  two 
sons,  Aaron  and  Moses,  as  we  read  Exod.  vi.  20.  If  they 
had  both  died  without  issue,  Miriam  their  sister  had  inhe- 
rited. And  if  she  had  died  in  like  manner,  the  inheritance 
of  the  family  would  have  reverted  to  Kohath,  the  father  of 
Amram  :  or  he  being  dead,  to  his  three  sons,  the  brethren 
of  Amram,  viz.  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel,  as  the  heirs  of 
Kohath.  And  there  would  have  been  no  consideration  of 
primogeniture ;  both  because  none  of  them  was  the  first- 
bom,  and  because  the  inheritance  was  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  &c. 

And  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of 
judgment,  &c.]  A  law  whereby  to  determine  such  matters 
in  future  times,  and  to  be  observed  inviolably  :  so  that  no 
fa.ther  should  have  power  to  make  any  other  settlement; 
but  if  either  by  word  or  writing  he  declared  his  will  to  be 
that  his  son  should  not  inherit,  his  act  was  null  and  void  : 
as  the  Jewish  lawyers  resolve  from  these  very  words,  a  sta- 
tute or  decree  of  judgment,  i.  e.  as  I  said,  a  rule  whereby  to 
judge  of  succession  into  inheritances.  If  therefore  a  man 
made  a  will,  wherein  he  declared  his  daughter  or  bre- 
thren, &c.  should  not  inherit,  in  case  he  had  no  son,  it  was 
void,  because  contrary  to  this  law.  (See  Selden  de  Suc- 
cessionibus,  cap.  24.) 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into 
this  mountain  Abarim.]  Either  these  words  were  spoken 
after  all  that  follows  here,  and  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
or  they  were  repeated  again,  when  he  had  repeated  his 
laws,  and  enforced  them  by  many  excellent  discourses,  and 
taught  them  that  famous  song.  Dent,  xxxii.  where,  in  the 
conclusion  of  it,  (ver.  49.)  it  is  said,  that  very  day  he  bade 
him  go  up  this  mount  Abarim.  And  there  we  learn  also 
that  Abarim  was  a  long  tract  of  mountains,  one  of  which 
was  called  Nebo;  and  the  very  top  of  it  called  Pisgah. 
(See  Deut.  xxxiv.  1.)     , 

And  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  the  children  of 
Israel.]  Take  a  full  view  of  it,  as  he  did  from  that  high 
neighbouring  mountain,  (Deut.  iii.  17.  xxxiv.  1 — 4.) 

Ver.  1-3.  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shall  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was  ga- 
thered.'] Upon  Mount  Hor,  as  we  read  in  this  book,  chap. 
XX.  23,  24. 

Ver.  14.  For  ye  rebelled  against  my  commandment  in  ihe 
desert  of  Zin,  &c.]  See  chap.  xx.  1.  12.  24.  where  all  this 
verse  is  explained. 


Ver.  15,  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying.]  He  did 
not  speak  those  words  which  follow,  immediately  after  God 
bade  him  go  up  Mount  Abarim  and  die ;  but  first  desired 
he  might  be  permitted  to  go  over  Jordan,  &c.  (Deut." iii.  24 — 
26.)  Unless  we  can  think  that  he  made  the  prayer  there 
mentioned,  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  passed  upon  him, 
at  the  waters  of  Meribah,  which  doth  seem  not  so  likely. 

Ver.  16.  Let  the  Lord,  the  Godofthe  spirits  of  all  flesh,  &c.] 
As  soon  as  he  found  that  God  was  resolved  he  should  not 
conduct  the  people  into  Canaan,  he  was  concerned  for 
nothing,  but  for  a  fitting  person  to  take  that  charge  upon 
him.  For  he  had  a  most  generous  public  spirit,  wholly 
intent  upon  the  good  of  this  people. 

The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.]  Who  hast  not  only 
made  the  souls  of  all  men,  but  knowest  their  dispositions, 
(see  chap.  xvi.  22.)  and  understandest  who  are  fit  for  this 
weighty  employment. 

Set  a  man  over  the  congregation.]  To  be  chief  ruler  and 
governor  of  the  people  in  my  place. 

Ver.  17.  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may 
come  in  before  them,  and  ivhich  may  lead  them  out,  and 
which  may  bring  them  in.]  If  the  latter  part  of  these  words 
be  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  (as  is  usual),  then 
the  one  relates  to  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  other  to  the 
management  of  all  their  civil  affairs.  And  both  of  them 
seem  to  be  a  metaphor  from  shepherds  watching  over  their 
flocks. 

That  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as  sheep  ivhich 
have  no  shepherd.]  Having  none  to  govern  and  to  take 
care  of  them.  This  is  a  description  of  the  most  miserable 
condition  a  people  can  be  in,  and  became  a  proverb 
among  the  Hebrews,  (1  Kings  xxii.  17.  Zach.  x.  2.  xiii.  7. 
Matt.  ix.  3C.) 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.]  Who  had  been  a  long  time  servant  unto 
Moses,  and  attended  upon  his  person,  (Exod.  xxiv.  J3.) 
well  known  to  Moses,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
administration. 

A  nutn  in  whom  is  the  spirit.]  Of  courage  and  prudence, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  with  all  other  gifts  necessary  in  an 
excellent  governor:  among  which  Onkelos  reckons  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ;  which  is  not  unlikely. 

And  lay  thine  liand  upon  him.]  Which  was  a  ceremony 
usual  in  blessing,  (Gen.  xlviii.  14,  &c.)  and  in  setting  men 
apart,  and  consecrating  them  to  an  office,  (chiip.  viii.  10.) 
Upon  which  followed  a  more  abundant  measure  of  the 
spirit,  as  appears  from  Deut.  xxxiv.  9. 

Ver.  19.  And  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  be- 
fore all  the  congregation.]  Being  all  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  all  might  acknowledge  him  for  the  designed  suc- 
cessor of  Moses,  and  be  witnesses  of  all  that  Moses  com- 
manded him. 

And  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight.]  He  told  him  before 
them  all  what  God  expected  from  him ;  and  bade  him  be 
not  afraid  to  execute  it.  See  Deut.  xxxi.  7,  8.  where 
he  sets  down  the  words  of  this  charge ;  unto  which  God 
presently  after  added  one  of  his  own,  (ver.  14, 15.  23.) 

Ver.  20.  And  thou  shall  put  some  of  thy  honour  upon  him.] 
Communicate  some  of  thy  authority  to  him  at  present ;  and 
not  let  him  be  any  longer  as  thy  minister,  but  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  government.  The  word  we  translate  honour 
being  glory  in  the  Hebrew,  it  made  Oukelos  and  other 
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Hebrew  doctors  imagine  these  words  have  respect  to  that 
splendour  which  shone  in  Moses's  lace,  after  he  came 
down  from  the  mount:  some  of  which  they  suppose  was 
imparted  unto  Joshua,  to  make  him  appear  more  vener- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  And  R.  Menachcm  ob- 
serves,  that  it  is  not  said,  impart  thy  glory,  but  of  thy 
glory  to  him.  From  whence  came  that  ancient  saying. 
The  face  of  Moses  shone  like  the  sun,  but  Joshua's  only  like 
the  moon.  This  might  have  passed  for  truth,  or  at  least 
that  hereby  was  meant  some  great  increase  of  illustrious 
gifts  of  mind,  which  procured  him  such  reverence  as  Moses 
had,  if  it  had  been  said  that  God  put  some  of  Mose.s's 
glory  upon  him ;  whereas  Moses  is  commanded  to  do  it ; 
which  makes  the  first  sense  most  reasonable. 

That  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  may  he  obedient.'] 
That  the  people  may  begin  to  submit  to  his  authority,  and 
learn  to  obey  his  commands,  as  well  as  thine. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  &c.] 
For  the  encouragement  of  Joshua  to  undertake  this  charge, 
he  assures  him  he  shall  never  want  direction  from  God  what 
to  do  when  he  was  in  any  doubt ;  but,  in  the  manner  he  pre- 
scribed, most  certainly  receive  it.  And  what  is  here  said 
concerning  him,  belongs  to  all  their  succeeding  governors. 
And  it  is  observed  by  Maimonides,  and  other  Jewish  doc- 
tors, that  the  high-priest  stood  before  the  kings  of  Israel  out 
of  great  respect  to  them :  but  no  king  is  said  to  stand  before 
the  high-priest,  but  only  in  this  case,  when  he  was  to  con- 
sult the  holy  oracle ;  that  it  might  appear  the  honour  was 
given  not  to  the  priest,  but  unto  the  Divine  Majesty,  whom 
he  consulted  by  the  priest. 

Who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him,  after  the  judgment  of 
wrJOT.]  Because  the  word  thummim  is  here  wanting,  some 
understand  these  words,  as  if  he  had  said,  the  high-priest 
shall  ask  counsel  for  him,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  So  Conradus  Pellicanus.  But  the  word  thummim, 
in  all  likelihood,  is  here  to  be  understood,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, being  always  joined  with  urim  (except  in^is  and 
one  other  place,  where  urim  only  is  named,  after  a  short 
manner  of  speaking),  in  Exod.xxviii.  Deut.  xxxiii.  Ezra  ii. 
Nehem.  vii.  For  they  were  inseparable  from  the  breast-plate 
of  judgment,  as  it  is  called  Exod.  xxviii.  30.  (see  there) 
with  which  the  high-priest  appeared  before  God  when  he 
consulted  him  in  great  affairs  concerning  the  public  safety, 
more  especially  in  times  of  war ;  of  which  we  have  many 
instances  in  Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  18.  I  Sam.  xiv.  18.  xxviii.  6. 
David,  indeed,  is  said  to  consult  God  by  the  ephod,  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  breast-plate  was  annexed  to  it ; 
which  Abiathar  brought  along  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Saul,  who  commanded  the  priests  to  be  slain,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
2.  9.  XXX.  8.  2  Sam.  v.  If).  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted, 
that,  though  David  thus  frequently  consulted  God  this  way, 
being  engaged  in  wars,  yet  we  never  read  that  Solomon 
asked  counsel  by  it,  being  a  peaceable  king. 

Grotius  also  observes,  that  Joshua  now,  and  the  kings  of 
Judah  afterward,  therefore  stood  before  the  priest,  that 
they  might  be  near  to  the  urim  and  thummim,  which  he  had 
upon  his  breast ;  without  which  he  could  not  receive  any 
answer,  (De  imperii  Sum.  Potest,  &c.  cap.  6.) 

Before  the  Lord.]  Tlie  high-priest  never  inquired  by  urim 
and  thummim,  but  standing  before  the  Lord ;  that  is,  be- 
fore the  ark,  where  the  Schechinah  was. 

At  his  ivord  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  shall  they 


come  in.]  That  is,  saith  Grotius,  in  the  pla()fe  forenamed,  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  the  judgment  of  urim,  which  goes 
just  before.  Others,  at  the  word  of  the  priest :  which  comes 
to  the  same.  And  this  tJie  Hebrew  doctors  understand 
concerning  the  people  of  Israel  making  war;  which  is 
wont  to  be  meant  in  Scripture,  by  the  words  going  out  and 
coming  in.  And  they  distinguish  between  the  war  that  wai 
made  by  the  Divine  commandment  (against  the  seven  na- 
tions of  Canaan,  and  against  Amalek),  and  tliat  which  was 
voluntary  against  any  of  their  neighbours,  or  others,  as 
there  should  be  reason.  In  the  former  case,  they  think 
there  was  no  need  to  ask  whether  they  should  make  war 
or  not,  because  it  was  commanded ;  and  Joshua  and  the 
kings  afterward"  did  it  when  they  pleased.  But  in  the 
other,  they  were  not  to  make  war  without  this  Divine 
order.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  12.  n.  4.) 
But  it  is  plain  from  Judg.  i.  1.  that  they  consulted  the  Lord 
also  in, the  first  sort  of  war  (with  the  people  of  Canaan), 
how  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Both  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with  him,  even  all 
the  congregation.]  By  the  first  word  [he]  the  Jews  under- 
stand Joshua,  and  all  the  succeeding  princes  of  Israel, 
who  were  bound  to  advise  with  God  by  urim  and  thum- 
mim before  they  made  war.  And  by  the  next  words  [all 
the  children  of  Israel  with  him]  they  understand  the  priest 
that  was  particularly  anointed  to  go  with  the  people  to  war, 
(Deut.  XX.  2.)  And  by  the  last  words  [the  whole  congrega- 
tion] they  understand  the  seventy  elders,  or  the  great  San- 
hedrin.  So  Maimonides,  Abarbinel,  and  a  great  many 
others,  expound  these  words  (as  Mr.  Selden  shews  in  the 
same  place),  from  which  they  have  framed  this  general 
maxim,  that  no  private  man  might  consult  this  oracle,  but 
the  king,  and  the  head  of  tlie  great  Sanhedrin,  and  he  that 
was  appointed  by  all  tlie  people  in  their  name.  And  that 
col  ha  edah  [all  the  congregation]  signifies  frequently  the 
great  assembly  of  the  elders  and  judges.  (See  also  Bertram 
de  Repub.  Jud.  p.  72.) 

Here  the  Jews  start  a  diflSculty,  as  they  account  it,  why 
we  never  read  in  the  whole  book  of  Joshua,  that  he  con- 
sulted the  Lord  after  this  manner;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he 
was  dead  they  did,  (Judg.  i.  1.)  From  whence  Abarbinel 
concludes,  that  Joshua  was  bound  to  do  this  only  at  the 
first  entrance  upon  his  office,  that  all  Israel  might  know  he 
was  Moses's  successor,  and  that  God  was  with  him:  tut 
that  afterward  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon  him,  and 
conducted  him  without  this  oracle.  But  if  nothing  was 
done  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  he  might  as  well 
have  said,  that  Joshua  never  consulted  the  oracle  at  all ; 
for  we  do  not  read  he  did,  though  he  be  here  so  ordered. 
R.  Levi  ben  Gersom,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  speak  more 
reasonably,  when  he  says,  that  those  words  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Judges  do  not  import  that  they  did  not 
consult  God  by  urim  in  the  life  of  Joshua,  but  only  that 
after  his  death  the  children  of  Israel  would  not  adventure 
to  proceed  in  the  war  of  Canaan  without  the  same  direction. 

And  there  is  something  else  wliich  they  might  have  ob- 
served from  this  verse,  with  great  reason,  which  is,  how 
much  inferior  Joshua  was  to  Moses,  though  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.  For  Moses  never  made 
use  of  the  urim  and  thummim  to  consult  God  by  the  high- 
priest,  but  went  directly  and  immediately  to  God  himself: 
whereas  Joshua  was  not  admitted  to  such  familiarity ;  nor 
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had  he  such  frequent  revelations  from  God  as  Moses  had. 
Yet  sometimes  God  vouchsafed  him  the  honour  to  speak 
to  him,  as  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  Joshua,  chap.  iii.  7. 
iv.  1. 15,  &c.  And  there  was  a  most  illustrious  appearance 
of  God  to  him  before  Jericho,  (chap.  v.  13,  &c.) 

Ver.  22.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  kitn :  and 
he  took  Joshua  and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  and  before  all 
the  congregation.']  According  as  he  was  ordered,  ver.  18, 
19.  In  this  we  see  the  great  integrity,  the  sincere  humi- 
lity, and  self-denial  of  Moses,  that  he  readily  submitted  to 
have  the  government  of  Israel  translated  from  his  own 
family  and  tribe  unto  another,  who  was  of  the  tribe ,  of 
Ephraim,  whereby  his  own  children  were  reduced  to  a 
mean  condition,  being  not  so  much  as  priests,  but  mere 
Levites.  This  demonstrates  he  acted  not  from  himself, 
because  he  acted  not /or  himself;  but  was  contented  to 
have  the  supreme  authority  placed  where  God  pleased, 
both  in  church  and  state,  and  to  leave  his  own  family  in  an 
inconsiderable  employment.  This  shews  him  to  have  had 
a  principle  which  raised  him  above  all  other  lawgivers, 
who  always  took  care  to  advance  their  own  families,  and 
establish  them  in  some  share  of  that  greatness  which  they 
themselves  possessed.  This  likewise  demonstrates,  that 
the  future  rulers  of  this  nation  had  no  temptation  to  ad- 
vance the  credit  of  Moses  beyond  what  it  really  was,  since 
they  were  not  descended  from  him,  but  were  of  other  tribes. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a 
charge;  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses.]  Ho 
did  all  things  which  the  Lord  required  to  create  him  his 
successor,  as  the  Jews  speak :  for  thus  (by  laying  on  of 
hands)  they  in  aftertimes  made  a  man  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  both  of  the  great  and  of  the  small ;  which  con- 
tinned  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple; 
as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  7.  n.  1.) 

And  this  solemn  designation  of  Joshua  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  Divine  authority,  was  a  clear  indication  that 
God  continued  to  be  their  king,  as  he  became  in  a  special 
manner  when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  (as  I  observed 
upon  Exod.  iii.  10.)  and  he  still  reserved  it  to  himself  to 
appoint  governors  under  him  out  of  what  tribe  he  pleased ; 
as  he  did  Joshua  at  this  time  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
£ind  not  Caleb,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  also  a 
man  as  valiant  as  he  was  virtuous,  (Josh.  xiv.  11.)  For 
there  was  no  tribe  that  could  lay  claim  unto  this  dignity 
without  the  gift  of  God.  And  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons,  why  the  government  of  this  people,  before  they  had 
kings,  was,  as  Josephus  calls  it,  QioKoarla  (that  is,  the  em- 
pire of  God),  because  he  stirred  them  up  judges  to  rule  them 
when  he  plefLsed ;  which  being  of  his  immediate  appoint- 
ment, are  so  far  acknowledged  by  him,  that  when  they  were 
weary  of  Samuel's  government  and  desired  a  king,  God  de- 
clared, that  it  was  not  Samuel,  but  himself,  whom  they  re- 
jected. And  another  reason  was  (as  our  Mr.  Thorndike 
observes),  because  God,  by  his  oracle  ofnrim  and  fhum- 
mim,  prescribed  how  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  public 
aCa'rs,  (Review  of  the  Rites  of  the  Church,  p.  133.) 
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Ver.  1.  ji^ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Hav- 
ing numbered  the  people,  and  appointed  his  successor  to 


bring  them  to  their  inheritance  (which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
divided  among  them,  proportionable  to  the  number  of  each 
tribe),  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  persuade  them 
to  be  truly  religious,  whereby  they  might  be  preserved  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  Unto  which  Moses  is  commanded  to 
direct  them  in  this  and  in  the  following  chapters ;  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  delivered  also  in  the  eighth 
month  of  the  last  j^ear  of  their  travels  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.]  These  commands  had  been  given  before,  but  are 
here  repeated,  because  this  was  a  new  generation,  who 
either  had  not  heard  them  when  they  were  first  delivered 
eight-and-thirty  years  ago ;  or,  at  least,  had  need  to  have 
their  memories  refreshed.  Some  things  also  are  now  more 
particularly  explained  concerning  the  sacrifices  which  were 
to  be  offered  at  certain  times:  and  they  are  reduced  into  a 
certain  order;  some  being  daily,  others  weekly,  others 
monthly,  and  some  anniversary;  all  which  were  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Moses,  being  shortly  to  leave  them,  thought 
good  to  repeat  most  of  them  once  more  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

My  offering,  and  my  bread.]  The  word  and  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  words  are,  my  offering,  my  bread:  which 
Isaac  Abarbinel  thus  excellently  explains  ;  Concerning  of- 
ferings for  sin,  and  trespass-offerings,  and  the  rest,  I  shall 
not  need  to  admonish  you :  but  concerning  my  daily  sacri- 
fices, which  properly  of  themselves  are  my  own  oblation, 
my  daily  bread,  or  my  food,  (which  the  Divine  presence, 
dwelling  among  them,  required,  Exod.  xxix.  42.  44.  45.) 
And  so  others  by  the  word  bread  understand  meat  or  food 
in  general,  as  we  translate  it,  ver.  24.  though  it  may  have 
a  particular  respect  to  the  meat-offering,  which  was  made 
of  meal,  and  always  accompanied  the  burnt-offerings,  which 
seem  here  to  be  peculiarly  meant;  though  some  think  these 
words  relate  to  all  the  sacrifices,  some  part  of  which  was 
God's  portion. 

For  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire,]  The  whole  burnt-ofier- 
ings  are  most  properly  called  ische  (sacrifices  made  by  fire), 
being  all  consumed  upon  the  altar;  where  the  heavenly 
fire  burnt  continually,  ready  for  that  purpose. 

For  a  sweet  savour  unto  me.]  So  the  burnt-oflering  is 
called.  Lev.  i.  9.  13.  17.  (See  there.)  I  shall  only  add  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  is  this,  "  My 
offering  of  bread  which  ye  ofier  on  the  altar,  doth  not  the 
fire  devour  it?  And  yet  it  is  acceptable  to  me  from  you, 
as  an  odour  in  which  I  am  well-pleased." 

Shall  ye  observe  to  offer  unto  me.]  Be  very  careful  to  pee 
it  duly  performed:  this  being  the  food  (saith  Abarbinel), 
which,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  was  oflered  by 
God's  fire,  upon  his  own  altar,  for  his  dinner  and  supper. 

In  due  season.]  For  that  reason  this  sacrifice  was  to  be 
constantly  offered,  saith  the  same  author,  that  the  Divine 
fire  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacri- 
fices might  not  be  disappointed,  and  burn  there  in  vain 
without  any  thing  to  do. 

From  this  place  the  Jews  endeavour  to  make  out  their 
custom  of  having  stationary  men,  as  they  rtill  them,  to 
attend  the  daily  sacrifice :  taking  moatho  [in  its  season]  as 
if  it  had  been  omatho  [in  its  stations],  but  chiefly  relying 
upon  the  first  words  of  this  verse,  command  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  could  not  all  be  present  at  the  daily  sacrifice, 
and  tlierefore   some  particular  persons  were  chosen  to 
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represent  all  the  rest.  For  they  thought  it  very  indecent  to 
have  a  sacrifice  made  for  a  man,  and  he  not  to  stand  by  it; 
and  therefore  the  first  prophets  ordained  twenty-four  courses 
of  men,  chosen  out  of  the  priests,  Levites,  and  people,  to 
stand  in  the  temple,  when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  ofl'ered  in 
the  name  of  all  Israel ;  and  pray  that  God  would  accept  it 
for  them,  as  if  they  were  all  present.  This  account  the 
Mischna  gives  of  them  in  Taanath,  and  other  places; 
where  they  say  these  men  were  held  so  necessary,  that  it 
was  an  usual  speech  among  them.  Without  stations  the 
world  could  not  stand.  For  without  sacrifices,  that  is, 
the  worship  of  God,  the  world  would  be  undone ;  and  sa- 
crifices could  not  be  maintained  without  stations:  (see 
Voysin  de  Jubilaeo,  cap.  25.  and  our  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot 
in  his  Temple  Service,  chap.  7.  sect.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  This  is  the  offering 
made  by  fire,  which  ye  sliall  offer  unto  the  Lord.]  That  offering 
which  he  peculiarly  speaks  of  is  the  daily  sacrifice;  which 
was  appointed  long  ago,  before  the  tabernacle  was  set  up, 
(Exod.  xxix.  38,  3J>.  see  my  notes  there.)  And  add  this, 
that  God's  promise  to  meet  them  there,  (ver.  42,  43.)  and 
afterward  to  dwell  among  them,  (ver.  4^5.)  seems  to  depend 
upon  this  constant  service  which  he  expected  should  be 
paid  to  him;  which,  if  neglected,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  them. 

Two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  day  by  day,  continually.^ 
This  is  expressly  required  in  Exod.  xxix.  38.  Only  here 
it  is  added,  without  spot,  or  perfect  in  its  kind;  which  was 
required  in  all  sacrifices,  particularly  in  the  first  lamb 
which  they  offered,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  (Exod. 
xii.  5.  see  there.) 

Ver.  4.  The  one  lamb  slialt  thou  offer  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even.]  The  very  words 
in  Exod.  xxix.  39. 

-  Ver.  6.  A  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour  for  a  meat- 
offering, mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  beaten  oil.] 
This  is  also  there  explained,  Exod.  xxix.  40. 

Ver.  6.  It  is  a  continual  burnt-offering.]  To  be  conti- 
nued throughout  all  your  generations  every  day ;  as  it  is 
ex^iressed  Exod.  xxix.  42.  For  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  daily  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  graciously  continue 
his  mercy  unto  Israel  (as  Abarbinel  observes),  and  increase 
their  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  which  they  acknowledged  hereby 
they  received  from  him. 

Which  was  ordained  in  Mount  Sinai.]  There  Moses  re- 
ceived both  this  law,  and  all  the  rest  (which  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Exodus),  concerning  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  performed,  and  his 
ministers,  &c.  And  this  sufficiently  shews,  that  he  speaks 
here  to  those  who  were  so  young  at  the  first  institution  of 
these  laws,  that  they  gave  the  less  heed  to  them,  or  had 
forgotten  them.  And  there  are  those  who  think  that  for 
cight-and-thirty  years  they  had  disused  them ;  which  they 
gather  from  Deut.  xii.  8.  But  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  likely, 
that  sacrifices  were  wholly  omitted  during  that  space; 
though  perhaps  not  so  regularly  performed  as  when  they 
came  to  Cadaan.  For  to  suppose  that,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  fire  from  heaven  cither  went  out,  or  burnt  continually 
to  no  purpose ;  and  that  the  Divine  Majesty  had  no  enter- 
tainment set  upon  his  table;  and  consequently  did  not 
keep  house,  and  dwell  among  them  all  that  time  :  in  short, 
that  there  was  no  worship  of  God  at  the  tabernacle.    All 


these  arguments  may  convince  any  man,  there  were  of- 
fered at  least  the  daily  sacrifice,  morning  and  even,  and 
those  on  the  sabbath. 

For  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord.]  See  Exod.  xxix.  41. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  drink-offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth 
part  of  a  hin  for  the  one  lamb.]  So  it  was  ordained  also 
in  Mount  Sinai,  as  appears  from  the  same  Exod.  xxix.  40. 
And  in  this  very  book  there  is  a  general  rule  given  to  this 
new  generation,  that  this  should  be  the  least  quantity  of 
wine  which  should  be  oflered  with  a  burnt-offering,  or 
peace-oflering.  (See  Numb.  xv.  5.)  Which  was  a  thing 
so  constantly  practised,  that  the  heathen  never  sacrificed, 
but  they  poured  wine  upon  the  ficsh,  as  it  flamed  upon 
the  altar.  For  though  water  was  sometimes  poured  upon 
the  sacrifices,  yet  Nonnus  saith  (lib.  iv.  Dionysiac.)  it  was 
when  men  knew  not  the  use  of  wine ;  for  after  that  was 
found  out,  they  never  sacrificed  without  it.  (See  Fort. 
Scacchus  Myrothec.  2.  cap.  42.) 

In  the  holy  place.]  Upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
which  stood  in  the  holy  place,  near  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  (Exod.  xxix.  42.) 

Shalt  thou  cause  the  strong  wine  to  be  poured  out  unto 
the  Lord  for  a  drink-offering.]  The  Hebrew  word  schecar 
commonly  signifies  any  sort  of  strong  drink,  but  here  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  wine ;  for  it  was  not  lawful  to 
use  any  other  liquor  in  their  sacrifices.  The  heathens  had 
this  reverence  to  their  gods,  that  they  always  offered, to 
them  the  most  excellent  wine  they  had ;  which  appears  by 
those  words  we  meet  withal  so  often  in  Homer  (both  in 
his  Iliads  and  Odysses)  of  men's  pouring  out  upon  their 

sacrifices, at^ova  olvov,  or  black  wine,  of  the  deepest 

colour,  red  as  blood ;  which  was  the  richest  of  all  other. 
And  Herodian,  speaking  of  the  vast  profuseness  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  who  offered  hecatombs  of  oxen  every  morning, 
with  great  multitudes  of  sheep,  upon  which  he  heaped  all 
manner  of  spices,  adds  this  also,  (lib.  v.)  oivov  rt  rov 
iraXaiOTUTov  Koi  KoXXltrrov  iroWoiig  afi<j>opiag  irpo\i(t)v,  &C. 
pouring  out  many  flagons  of  the  oldest  and  most  excellent 
tvine  on  the  altars  ;  so  that  rivers  of  wine  and  blood  ran 
mixed  together. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even,  &c.] 
All  the  foregoing  verses  relate  to  the  morning  sacrifice ; 
and  this  only  briefly  prescribes,  that  the  other  lamlj  should 
be  oflered  in  the  same  manner  at  even,  with  the  very  same 
meat-ofiering  and  drink-offering.  And  as  no  sacrifice  was 
to  precede  the  morning  burnt-offering,  but  it  was  to  be  of- 
fered first :  so  this  at  even  was  to  conclude  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  day,  and  none  to  be  offered  after  it. 

A  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.] 
As  acceptable  to  him  as  the  morning  sacrifice. 

Ver.  9.  And  on  the  sabbath-day  two  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  spot.]  He  doth  not  mean,  that,  whereas  every 
morning  and  evening  they  oflered  one  lamb,  on  the  sab- 
bath-day they  should  offer  two ;  but  that  there  should  be 
two  lambs  oflered  on  the  sabbath,  over  and  above  the  daily 
oflering,  as  appears  from  ver.  10.  Whether  one  of  them 
were  to  be  oflered  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  added  at 
the  evening  sacrifice,  it  is  not  said  ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
the  sacrifices  on  the  sabbath  were  so  ordered.  For  the 
Jews  say,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  additional  sacrifice  in 
the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  they  sang  at  the  temple  the 
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song  of  Moses,  (Deut.  xxxii.)  dividing  it  into  six  parts, 
and  singing  one  part  every  sabbath ;  so  that  in  six  weeks 
they  had  finished  it,  and  then  began  again.  And  at  the 
evening  sacrifice  they  sang  that  song  of  his  Exod.  xv.  at 
which  time  the  priests  sounded  the  trumpets  three  times 
more  than  they  did  at  the  ordinary  songs. 

And  two  tenth-deals  of  flour  for  a  meat-offermg,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  the  drink-offering  thereof]  As  the  burnt-offer- 
ings were  double  on  this  day,  so  a  double  quantity  of  flour 
is  ordered  for  the  meat-offering  that  attended  the  bumt- 
ofi'ering  (for  only  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  ver.  5.  was 
offered  on  other  days),  and  consequently  there  was  to  be 
as  much  more  oil  and  wine  than  daily.  And  here  it  may 
be  fit  to  note,  that,  as  soon  as  the  drink-offering  was  poured 
out,  then  the  song  beforementioned  began,  with  the  trum- 
pets and  other  instruments  of  music ;  but  not  till  then : 
for  the  bumt-ofiering  was  not  perfect,  till  the  drink-offer- 
ing, which  was  to  accompany  it,  was  ofiiered ;  whereby  it 
was  completed.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Temple  Service, 
chap.  7.  sect.  2.) 

,  Ver.  10.  This  is  the  burnt-offering  of  every  sabbath,  be- 
sides the  continual  burnt-offering,  and  his  drink-offering.] 
The  daily  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  omitted  on  the  sabbath, 
but  this  was  to  be  added  to  it ;  and  thence,  by  the  Jews, 
called  musaph.  Of  which  sort  there  were  seven  more, 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  day ;  viz. 
that  in  the  new  moon,  (ver.  11.)  at  the  Passover,  (ver.  19.) 
and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  (ver.  26.)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  (chap.  xxix.  1.)  on  the  day  of  expiation,  (ver.  7.) 
on  the  feast  of  tabernacles  there  were  peculiar  sacrifices 
for  seven  days  together,  (Lev.  xxiii.  35.)  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  feast  another,  (Numb.  xxix.  35 — 37.)  All 
these  were  called  musaphim,  or  additional  sacrifices  to  the 
daily  sacrifice. 

Ver.  11.  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your  montlis  ye  shall 
offer  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  This  solemn  sacrifice 
seems  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  to  prevent  the  idol- 
atry which  was  usual  among  the  gentiles;  who  worshipped 
the  new  moon  with  great  rejoicings  when  it  first  appeared. 
Otherwise,  the  first  day  of  every  month  weis  no  festival ; 
but  only  a  day  on  which  extraordinary  sacrifices  were 
offered  with  blowing  of  trumpets,  as  seems  to  be  directed 
chap.  X.  10.  (see  there:)  which  was  usual  at  all  solemn 
sacrifices  (as  I  noted  before),  otherways  the  feast  of  blow- 
ing with  trumpets  was  only  on  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  no  other.  And  therefore  it  is  observable,  that 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  first  day  of  the  month 
among  the  festivals  appointed  in  Lev.  xxiii.  and  conse- 
quently servile  work  was  lawful  on  this  day;  and  nothing 
more  required  but  only  the  following  sacrifices.  The  Jews 
at  this  day  say,  this  solemnity  was  appointed  rather  for  the 
women  than  the  men  (for  which  they  give  a  fabulous 
reason),  who  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all  works ;  but  the 
men  only  from  the  most  laborious,  such  as  ploughing  the 
ground,  &c.  (See  Buxtorf's  Synag.  Judaica,  cap.  22.) 

Two  young  bullocks  and  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  spot.]  All  these  were  burnt-oflerings,  which 
were  offered  besides  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  besides  the 
two  lambs,  if  the  first  day  of  the  month  fell  out  to  be  a 
sabbath.  In  which  case,  and  all  others,  where  several  so- 
lemnities met  together  on  the  same  day,  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  offered  first,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  sacrifices  peculiar 
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for  that  day  were  to  be  performed,  every  one  in  its 
order.  As  for  example,  if  the  sabbath  and  new  moon, 
and  the  feast  of  trumpets,  fell  out  on  the  same  day,  they 
began  with  the  daily  morning  sacrifice;  after  which  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifices  proper  to  the  sabbath;  and  after  that 
the  sacrifice  appointed  on  the  new  moon ;  and  then,  those 
that  belonged  to  the  feast  of  trumpets:  and  all  was  con- 
cluded with  the  evening  sacrifice,  as  Abarbinel  observes  in 
his  preface  to  the  book  of  Leviticus. 

Ver.  12.  And  three  tenth-deals  of  flour.]  That  is,  three 
tenth  parts  of  an  ephah,  (ver.  5.) 

For  a  meat-offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one  bullock.] 
i.  e.  For  each  bullock  there  was  to  be  this  proportion  of 
flour;  which  is  exactly  according  to  the  general  rule  be- 
fore given,  (chap,  xv,  9.) 

And  two  tenth-deals  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one 
ram.]  This  is  the  proportion  there  prescribed  for  a  ram,  as 
the  other  for  a  bullock,  (chap.  xv.  6.) 

Ver.  13.  And  a  several  tenth-deal  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  meat-offering,  unto  one  lamb.]  Unto  each  of 
the  seven  Iambs  beforementioned,  (ver.  11.)  a  meat-offer- 
ing was  to  be  joined  in  less  proportion  than  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  there  given,  (chap.  xv.  4.) 

For  a  burnt-offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  &c,]  See  ver,  6, 

Ver,  14,  And  their  drink-offering  shall  be  half  a  hin  of 
wine  unto  a  bullock.]  See  chap.  xv.  10. 

And  the  third  part  of  a  hin  for  a  ram.]  See  there,  ver.  7. 

And  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  for  a  lamb.]  See  there,  ver.  5. 
They  that  allegorize  these  things,  think  the  new  moon  sig- 
nifies the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  in  the  other  world, 
where  everj'  one  shall  receive  a  reward  according  to  his 
measure.  Thus  Procopius  Gazaeus ;  in  whom  they  that 
think  such  expositions  useful  may  find  entertainment. 

Tliis  is  the  burnt-offering  of  every  month  throughout  the 
months  of  the  year.]  There  are  more  sacrifices  appointed 
on  the  new  moons,  than  on  the  sabbath  itself;  because 
they  returned  seldomer.  And  the  gentiles  multiplying  sa- 
crifices on  such  occasions,  if  the  Jews  had  not  been  thus 
employed  in  the  worship  of  God,  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  pay  their  services  to  idols. 

Ver.  15.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.]  This 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  saith  the  same  Proco- 
pius, is  coupled  with  the  rest,  being  a  shadow  of  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ,  for  whose  sake  all  our  sacrifices  are  accept- 
able unto  God  the  Father. 

Unto  the  Lord.]  It  is  well  observed  by  Grotius,  that  these 
words  unto  the  Lord  were  added,  to  put  them  in  mind  at 
this  time  of  the  right  object  of  worship ;  when  they  were  in 
danger  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  moon,  after  the  manner  of 
the  heathens.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  a 
goat  being  appointed  to  be  offered  at  two  other  solemnities, 
and  to  be  offered  for  a  sin-offering,  (ver.  22.  80.)  it  is  not 
said,  unto  the  Lord  (though  certainly  so  intended),  because 
there  was  no  danger  at  those  times  to  direct  their  sacrifices 
to  a  wi'ong  object,  as  there  was  upon  the  new  moons  ; 
when  the  heathen  oflered  a  goat  unto  the  moon,  it  being  a 
creature  whose  horns  are  like  to  those  of  a  new  moon. 
R.  Bechai  long  ago  observes  this :  "  A  goat  (saith  he)  was 
offered  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  those  who  worshipped 
the  moon ;  which  makes  the  Scripture  say  expressly,  unto 
the  Lord."  And  Maimonides  more  largely  in  his  More  Ne- 
vochim,  par.  iii,  cap.  4G.  where,  after  he  had  taken  notice 
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of  the  difference  between  sin-offerings  and  burnt-offerings, 
the  latter  of  which  being  wholly  burnt,  might  be  properly 
said  to  be  unto  the  Lord,  whereas  sin-offerings  were  com- 
monly eaten  by  the  priests ;  he  adds,  that  "  this  sin-offer- 
ing is  peculiarly  said  to  be  unto  the  Lard,  lest  any  one 
should  think  this  goat  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptians:  which  was  not  necessary  to 
be  said  of  the  goats  offered  at  other  solemn  times,  because 
they  were  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  nor  distin- 
guished from  other  days  by  any  natural  sign,  but  only  by 
the  appointment  of  the  law ;  which  uses  these  words  con- 
cerning this  goat  peculiarly,  to  pluck  out  of  men's  thoughts 
those  inveterate  and  pernicious  opinions  of  the  gentiles; 
who  had  long  sacrificed  to  the  moon  at  tliis  time,  as  they 
did  to  the  sun  at  his  rising,  and  when  he  entered  into  the 
several  signs." 

Besides  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and  his  drink-offer- 
ing.^ This  is  so  often  particularly  mentioned,  lest  any 
should  imagine  it  might  be  spared,  when  there  were  such 
liberal  offerings  of  several  kinds. 

Ver.  16.  And  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  is 
the  Passover  of  the  Lord.]  See  Exod.  xii.  6.  18.  Lev.  xxiii. 
6.  where  it  is  called  the  Lord's  Passover.  (See  Exod. 
xii.  27.) 

Ver.  17.  In  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  is  the  feast.] 
The  fourteenth  day  at  even  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was 
kept,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xii.  14.  But  on  the  fifteenth 
day  began  another  feast,  called  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.    (See  Lev.  xxiii.  6.) 

Seven  days  shall  unleavened  bread  be  eaten.]  See  Exod. 
xii.  15.  xiii. 6, 7.  Lev.  xxiii.  6. 

Ver.  18.  On  the  first  day  shall  be  a  holy  convocation;  ye 
shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work  therein.]  See  Exod.  xii. 
16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7. 

>•  Ver.  19.  But  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  for  a 
burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  The  solemnity  was  ordained 
before,  and  offerings  also  in  general  prescribed  to  be  made 
seven  days,  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  8.)  but  the  particular  sacrifices 
not  set  down  till  now. 

Tivo  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  they  shall  be  unto  you  xcithout  spot.]  The  same  sacri- 
fices which  were  appointed  to  be  oflered  upon  every  first 
day  of  the  month,  (ver.  11.) 

Ver.  20.  And  their  meat-offering  shall  be  of  flour,  mingled 
with  oil:  three  tenth-deals  shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock,  and 
two  tenth-deals  for  a  ram.]  The  very  same  which  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  (ver.  12.) 

Ver.  21.  A  several  tenth-deal  shall  thou  offer  for  every 
lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs.]  Just  as  it  was  in  the 
forementioned  sacrifice,  (ver.  13.)  And  though  the  drink- 
offerings  be  not  mentioned,  they  must  be  understood  to  be 
the  same ;  because  they  always  accompanied  the  meat- 
offerings of  burnt-sacrifices,  which  were  not  complete  with- 
out them. 

Ver.  22.  And  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  you.]  As  it  was  in  the  new  moon,  (ver.  15.)  But 
meat  and  drink-offerings  did  not  accompany  offerings  for 
sin,  save  only  in  the  case  of  a  leper ;  who  was  to  bring 
three  offerings,  a  sin-offering,  a  trespass-offering,  and  a 
burnt-offering  for  his  cleansing,  with  three  tenth  parts  of 
an  ephah  of  flour,  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.) 
Ver.  23.   Ye  shall  offer  these  besides  the  burnt-offering  of 


the  morning,  which  is  the  continual  coring.]  There  are  two 
things  that  are  here  to  be  remarked ;  that  these  offerings 
(as  I  noted  before)  should  not  put  by  the  continued  burnt* 
sacrifice,  but  be  added  to  it;  and  that  all  these  were  offered 
in  the  morning,  after  the  daily  morning  sacrifice ;  and  were 
not  part  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  which  concluded  all. 

Ver.  24.  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  throughout 
the  seven  days.]  Upon  every  one  of  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread,  (ver.  17.)  which,  though  it  was  a  great  expense,  yet 
was  but  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of  God's  wonderful  good- 
ness to  them,  in  bringing  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
with  all  their  flocks  and  their  herds ;  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  happiness  afterwswd,  by  making  them  a 
free  people. 

The  meat  of  my  sacrifice  made  by  fire.]  Here  is  the  very 
same  word  with  that  ver.  2.  where  he  calls  this  sacrifice  his 
lechem,  which  we  there  translate  his  bread,  but  here  very 
properly,  his  meaf  or/ood;  which  was  set  upon  his  table 
(the  altar)  every  day,  and  by  his  fire  from  heaven  con- 
sumed ;  which,  according  to  the  language  of  men,  was 
called  his  eating  of  it :  as  the  heathen  gods  also  are  said  to 
eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  (Deut.  xxxii.  38.) 

Of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.]  Very  acceptable  to 
him ;  as  hath  been  often  observed. 

It  shall  be  offered  besides  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and 
his  drink-offering.]  There  is  the  greatest  care  taken  (by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  this)  that  they  should  not  think 
to  save  their  daily  sacrifice  by  these  others ;  which  were  to 
be  added  to  it,  and  not  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  (See 
ver.  15.) 

Ver.  25.  And  on  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  have  a  holy 
convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.]  This  last 
day  of  the  feast  was  equal  to  the  first,  (Lev.  xxiii. 7,  8.) and 
is  called  a  feast  unto  the  Lord,  Exod.  xiii.  6. 

Ver.  26.  Also  the  day  of  the  first-fruits.]  Called  the  feast 
of  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  their  labours,  Exod.  xxiii.  16. 
and  the/eas(  of  weeks,  when  they  brought  the  first-fruits 
of  wheat-harvest,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  Deut.  xvi.  10.)  The 
Jews  in  their  writings  commonly  call  this  feast  by  the  name 
of  atzereth,  and  so  doth  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  this 
place;  though  Abarbinel  observes,  that  this  alone,  of  all 
the  three  great  feasts,  is  never  called  so  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  hard;  therefore  to  tell,  why  the  Jews  call  it  so 
in  a  singular  maimer ;  but  our  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  hath 
made  several  probable  conjectures  about  it ;  one  of  which 
(and  most  pertinent  to  this  place)  is,  because  there  was  a 
restraint,  as  the  word  signifies,  upon  the  people,  from 
bringing  their  first-fruits  till  this  feast.  If  any  did,  .they 
received  them  not  from  them,  but  laid  them  by  till  this  day 
came.    (See  Temple  Service,  chap.  14.  sect.  4.) 

When  ye  bring  a  new  meat-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  Men- 
tioned Lev.  xxiii.  16.  which  were  two  loaves  made  of  their 
first  corn,  ver.  17.  where  they  are  called  the  first-fruits 
unto  the  Lord. 

After  your  weeks  be  out.]  That  is,  the  seven  weeks  which 
tliey  were  to  number  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath, 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15.)  i.  e.  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread : 
when  they  offered  another  sort  of  first  fruits  (which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  those  here  mentioned),  viz.  of 
the  barley-harvest,  which  began  at  the  Passover ;  when 
they  were  to  bring  a  sheaf  of  their  first-fruits  unto  the  priest, 
(Lev  it.  xxiii.  10.)  the  presenting  of  which  sheaf  was  an 
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introduction  to  harvest,  and  procnred  them  liberty  to  begin 
to  put  the  sickle  into  the  corn;  which  now,  after  seven 
weeks,  they  reaped,  and  carried  in  at  this  feast,  when  they 
brought  these  new  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord.  All  which  is 
a  description  of  that  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  called 
the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  being  fifty  days,  as  we  read  there  in 
Leviticus,  after  the  other  great  feast. 

Ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work.}  See  Lev.  xxiii.  21. 

Ver.  27.  But  ye  ^hall  offer  the  burnt-offering  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.]  Over  and  above  the  burnt-ofliering 
which  was  prescribed  to  be  offered  with  the  two  loaves  be- 
forementioned,  (Lev.  xxiii.  18.)  unto  which  this  was  an  ad- 
ditional sacrifice,  plainly  distinct  from  it. 

Two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year.]  The  very  same  that  were  ordered  to  be  oflered  upon 
every  new  moon,  and  every  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  ver.  11.  19,  &c.  whereas  that  in  Leviticus  is  one 
young  bullock,  two  rams,  and  seven  lambs. 

Ver.  28.  And  their  meat-offering  of  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
three  tenth-deals  unto  one  bullock,  &c.]  The  very  same  that 
is  prescribed  to  accompany  the  burnt-offering  on  the  new 
moon,  and  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  (ver.  12.  20.) 

Ver.  29.  And  a  several  tenth-deal  unto  one  lamb,  through- 
out the  seven  lambs.]  So  it  is  ordained  before  in  the  former 
cases,  (ver.  13.  21.) 

Ver.  30.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  to  make  an  atonement 
for  you.]  Besides  the  kid  prescribed  for  the  same  purpose, 
when  the  two  loaves  were  offered,  (Lev.  xxiii.  19.)  which 
was  accompanied  with  two  lambs  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
offerings.  So  that  there  were  a  great  many  sacrifices  of- 
fered at  this  famous  festival ;  though  it  did  not  last  so  long 
as  that  of  the  Passover. 

Ver.  31.  Ye  shall  offer  them  besides  the  continual  burnt- 
offering.]  He  still  takes  care  that  this  daily  sacrifice  should 
not  be  omitted,  by  reason  of  such  a  number  of  other  sacri- 
fices, which  were  to  attend  upon  it,  but  not  to  put  it  by, 
(ver.  10. 1.5.  23.) 

They  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish.]  This  might 
have  been  sufliciently  understood,  from  what  was  said  of 
liie  daily  offering,  (ver.  3.)  and  of  all  the  other  prescribed 
in  this  chapter,  (ver.  11. 19.)  But,  lest  any  profane  person 
might  think  there  was  no  need  to  be  so  scrupulous  about 
these  sacrifices,  because  it  is  only  said,  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  seveti  lambs  of  the  first  year,  (ver.  27.)  these 
words  are  also  here  added,  to  take  away  all  doubt;  they 
shall  be  unto  you  vjithout  blemish,  i.  e.  as  perfect  as  all  the 
rest  are  ordered  to  be. 

It  is  observable,  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  peace- 
offering  ordered  in  all  this  chapter,  which  was  a  sort  of  sa- 
crifice that  was  most  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  brought 
it  to  the  altar;  but  all  burnt-offerings  (excep  ta  few  sin- 
offerings),  which  were  wholly  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  dominion  over  them,  and 
of  the  duty  they  owed  him.  And  as  the  sin-offerings  were 
shadows  of  that  great  sacrifice  of  God's  own  Son,  which 
was  one  day  to  be  olfered  for  the  sins  of  men,  out  of  his  in- 
finite love  to  them ;  so  the  whole  burnt-offerings  (which 
were  always  of  the  most  perfect  creattires,  the  finest  flour, 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  best  liquor)  were 
shadows  of  that  excellent  degree  of  piety,  which  the  Son  of 
God  intended  to  bring  into  the  world ;  which  would  move 


men,  out  of  love  to  God,  to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to 
him,  and  devote  all  they  had,  even  their  own  lives,  to  his 
service. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ver.  I.XM-ND  in  the  seventh  month.]  Which  was  anciently 
the  first  month  of  the  year ;  but  now  the  seventhi  reckon- 
ing from  that  wherein  the  Passover  was  kept ;  which  for  a 
special  reason  was  made  the  first :  (see  Exod.  x.  2.) 

On  Jhe  first  day  of  the  month  ye  shall  have  a  holy  con- 
vocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.]  So  it  was  ordained 
before,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25. 

It  is  a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpets  unto  you.]  In  that 
place  of  Leviticus  it  is  called  a  memorial  of  blowing  of 
trumpets  from  morning  until  evening ;  which  the  Jews  fancy 
was  to  awaken  them  to  repentance,  upon  the  great  day 
of  expiation,  which  followed  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  month. 
But  it  was  manifestly  intended  quite  contrary,  to  excite 
them  unto  joy  and  gladness  :  for  zichron  teruah  is  a  memo- 
rial of  jubilation,  triumph,  and  shouting  for  joy;  the  word 
teruah  being  never  used  in  Scripture,  but  for  a  sound,  or 
shout  of  gladness ;  as  the  Chaldee  word  jabbaba,  which  is 
here  used  by  the  paraphrast,  always  signifies.  And  this 
agrees  with  their  notion,  who  think  it  was  a  special  re- 
membrance of  the  creation  of  the  world,  at  which  the  an^ 
gels  rejoiced.  Or,  it  might  be  ordained  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  all  God's  benefits  the  year 
past.  Whatsoever  was  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  this  seventh 
month  was  very  famous  on  this  account,  that  more  solemn 
days  were  to  be  kept  in  it  than  in  all  the  year  besides ; 
and  upon  that  account,  the  people  might  be  awakened,  by 
this  blowing  of  trumpets,  to  observe  them  aright. 

Ver.  2.  And  shall  offer  a  burnt-offering  for  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.]  Over  and  above  all  other  sacrifices,  which 
were  heretofore  ordered  upon  this  day,  as  appears  from 
ver.  6. 

One  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.]  This  is  less  than  was  appointed  upon  the 
foregoing  festivals,  (chap,  xxviii.  19.  27.)  because  those 
very  sacrifices  were  also  to  be  offered  upon  this  day,  on  an- 
other account ;  as  I  shall  observe  on  ver.  6. 

Ver.  3.  And  their  meat-offering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  three  tenth-deals  for  a  bullock,  and  two  for  a  ram.l 
This  is  the  proportion  appointed,  by  a  general  rule,  for  all 
sacrifices  of  this  kind.  (See  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this 
book,  ver,  6.  9.) 

Ver.  4.  And  one  tenth-deal  for  one  lamb,  &c.]  So  it  is 
there  appointed,  (ver.  4.) 

Ver.  5.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  to  make 
an  atonetnent  for  you.]  As  is  appointed  in  the  foregoing 
festivals,  (chap,  xxviii.  15.  22.  30.) 

Ver.  G.  Besides  the  burnt-offering  of  the  morning,  with  his 
meat-offering.]  It  was  appointed  before,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  every  month  there  should  be  a  burnt-offering  of- 
fered of  two  bullocks,  &c.  (chap,  xxviii.  11, 12.)  which  was 
not  to  he  omitted  in  the  beginning  of  this  month;  but  these 
other  sacrifices  added  to  the  offerings  of  every  new  moon  : 
which  made  this  a  greater  new  moon  than  any  other;  being 
the  first  moon  of  the  old  civil  year. 

And  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  Ms  meat-offering,  and 
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their  drink-offerings.]  "With  which  the  solemnity  of  the  day 
began ;  and  then  followed  the  proper  sacrilices  belonging 
to  it. 

According  to  their  manner.'}  Or,  in  the  order  which  God 
appointed:  which  I  observed  before  (on  chap,  xxviii.  11.) 
was  this;  that,  first,  the  daily  burnt-sacrilice  was  offered; 
then  the  sacrifices  appointed  for  the  first  day  of  every 
month ;  and  then  those  appointed  for  this  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month. 

For  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  (he  Lord.] 
Which  was  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  per- 
formed according  to  his  directions. 

Ver.  7.  And  ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  month 
a  holy  convocation.}  This  solemn  assembly  is  ordered 
twice  before  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  (chap.  xvi.  29.  xxiii. 
27.)  and  here  repealed,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  Eleazar 
and  Joshua,  who  were  newly  advanced  to  their  several 
offices,  that  they  might  lake  special  notice  of  it,  and  see  it 
observed. 

And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls.}  That  was  the  special  in- 
tention of  it  (as  we  read  in  both  the  forenamed  places),  that 
they  might  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  on  this  day 
made. 

Ye  shall  not  do  any  work  therein.}  It  was  to  be  observed 
as  strictly  as  a  sabbath,  (Levit.  xvi.  31.  xxiii.  32.)  wherein 
they  were  to  abstain  not  merely  from  servile  work,  but 
from  all  manner  of  work  whatsoever,  (Levit.  xvi.  29.  xxiii. 
28.  30.) 

Ver.  8.  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord 
for  a  sweet  savour.}  Endeavour  to  procure  acceptance  of 
the  rest  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  day,  with  this  whole  burnt- 
ofiering,  besides  the  daily  sacrifice ;  as  it  follows,  (ver.  11.) 

One  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  oft  he  first  year,  &c.] 
The  same  that  were  appointed  on  the  foregoing  solemnity, 
ver.  2.  (except  the  monthly  offering,  ver.  6.)  to  which  was 
added  another  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  (Levit.  xvi.  5.)  as 
a  devout  acknowledgment  that  they  owned  him  alone  for 
their  sovereign  Lord. 

-  Ver.  9, 10.  And  their  meat-offering  shall  be  of  fine  flour, 
&c.]  The  meat-ofiering  attending  these  burnt-offerings  was 
to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  before  ordered,  (ver.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  11.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.}  As  was 
appointed  in  the  foregoing  solemnity,  (ver.  5.) 

Besides  the  sin-offering  of  atonement.}  Mentioned  Levit. 
xvi.  9,  &c.  whose  blood  was  carried  by  the  high-priest  into 
the  most  holy  place ;  which  was  done  in  no  other  sacri- 
fice but  that,  and  the  bullock  which  was  ofiered  as  a  sin- 
ofiering  for  the  family  of  Aaron  on  the  same  day,  (Levit. 
xvi.  14.) 

And  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and  the  meat-offering  of 
it,  and  their  drink-offerings.}  These  were  no  more  to  be 
omitted  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  than  on  any  other 
day;  but  the  service  of  the  day  was  to  begin  with  the  con- 
tinual burnt-offering ;  and  then  followed  the  burnt-offer- 
ings, with  the  meat  and  drink-offerings  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  sin-offering  here  prescribed ;  and  then  the  sacrifice 
of  atonement,  and  all  that  is  ordered  in  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  all  the 
people  of  Israel :  which  sacrifice  the  present  Jews  now 
wanting,  and  yet  being  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some 
satisfaction,  but  not  believing  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  who 
hath  fully  made  it  for  all  mankind ;  they  are  in  a  lamentable 


plunge,  and  are  put  to  most  wretched  shifts  to  devise  some- 
thing to  supply  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
which  was  wont  to  be  made  for  them.  One  is  their  oum 
death;  it  being  the  continual  prayer  of  every  one  of  them, 
upon  their  death-bed,  "  Let  my  death  be  the  expiation  for 
my  sins."  Another  is  (which  is  so  absurd,  that  Leo  Modinft 
saith  they  do  not  use  it  now  in  Italy,  nor  in  the  eastern 
countries),  the  killing  of  a  white  cock  (if  one  can  be  got) 
by  the  men,  and  a  white  hen  by  the  women,  on  the  eve  of 
this  day,  saying,  "  Let  this  cock  be  an  exchange  for  me; 
let  it  come  in  my  stead;  let  it  be  my  expiation;  let  it  die, 
but  I  and  Israel  live  happily;"  as  Buxtorf  shews  in  his 
Synagog.  Judaica,  cap.  25.  Which  I  should  not  here 
mention,  were  it  not  to  shew,  that  they  have  the  very  same 
notion  still  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  (even  now  that  they  can 
only  make  an  imitation  of  it),  which  we  have  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  who  was  put  in  our  place,  and  ofltred  himself  to 
God  in  our  stead ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  pure  and  inno- 
cent, which  is  offered  instead  of  a  sinner. 

Ver.  12.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work.}  See  Levit.  xxiii.  35. 

And  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days,}  viz. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles,  (Levit.  Xxiii.  34.)  which  was  after 
the  harvest  and  vintage,  (Dent.  xvi.  13.)  and  kept  seven 
days  with  great  joy  and  gladness  of  heart;  but  they  were 
not  bound  to  abstain  from  servile  work  all  this  time,  but 
only  on  the  first  day  and  on  the  seventh. 

Ver.  13.  And  ye  sliall  offer  a  burnt-offering,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.}  The  same 
kind  of  sacrifice  which  was  prescribed  on  the  other  festivals, 
to  be  offered  up  wholly  in  honour  of  God  :  but  here  is  a 
far  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  solemnity. 

Thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  &c.]  On  the  other  festivals  two  bullocks  suf- 
ficed, (chap,  xxviii.  11. 19.  27.)  and  on  the  festival  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month  only  one  was  appointed ;  but  here 
are  thirteen;  and  so  they  continued  to  be  offered  seven 
days  successively,  with  the  decrease  only  of  one  bullock 
every  day,  till  on  the  seventh  day  only  seven  bullocks  were 
ofiered,  which  in  all  made  seventy  bullocks.  The  rams 
also  and  the  lambs  were  in  a  double  proportion  to  what 
was  usual  throughout  the  whole  festival ;  which  was  a  vast 
charge,  but  more  easy  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  any 
other,  because  now  their  barns  were  full,  and  their  wine- 
presses overflowed ;  and  their  hearts  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  enlarged  than  at  other  times,  in  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  his  great  benefits.  Yet  this  very  gross, 
troublesome,  and  expensive  way  of  serving  God,  made  the 
best  men  among  them  groan,  and  long  for  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  in  whose  days,  their  own  doctors  say,  no  sacrifices 
shall  remain,  but  those  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and 
prayer.  With  which  they  have  been  forced  to  be  content 
for  above  sixteen  hundred  years ;  and,  instead  of  these 
additional  sacrifices  unto  the  daily,  have  added  peculiar 
prayers  (which  they  also  call  musaphim)  unto  the  common 
prayers  they  used  every  day :  (See  Buxtorf  concerning  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  in  his  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  22.) 

Ver.  14, 15.  Their  meat-offering  shall  be  of  fine  flour, 
&c.]  The  same  proportions  which  are  ordered,  by  a  general 
rule,  to  every  sacrifice  of  a  bullock,  and  of  a  ram,  (chap,  xv.) 

Ver.  10.  And  one  kid  of  the  goaisfor  a  sin-offering,  besides 
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the  continual  burnt-offering,  &c.]  There  is  no  augmentation 
of  the  sin-offering ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  that  on  other 
festivals,  (ver.  5.)  And  all  these  sacrifices,  it  appears  by 
this,  were  to  be  added  to  the  daily  sacrifice. 

Ver.  17.  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall  offer  twelve 
young  bullocks,  &c.]  Here  one  bullock  less,  than  on  the  day 
before,  is  ordered  to  be  offered ;  and  so  on  every  succeed- 
ing day  there  is  still  a  decrease  of  one  bullock ;  which  is 
all  the  difference  between  the  offerings  on  the  seven  days  of 
this  feast,  upon  every  one  of  which  there  was  the  same 
number  of  reims  and  lambs,  without  any  diminution.  Which 
Moses  thought  fit  to  set  down  distinctly  from  this  verse  to 
the  thirty-fifth,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  But  little 
need  be  noted  upon  them. 

Ver.  18.  According  to  their  number,  after  the  manner.^ 
Prescribed  ver.  14, 15. 

Ver.  35.  O71  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn  assem- 
bly.'\  There  is  a  peculiar  word  here  used  to  denote  this  to 
be  a  great  day,  as  I  noted  upon  Lev.  xxiii.  36.  (See  there.) 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  tJierein.]  It  was  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  both  of 
them  being  called  a  sabbath.  Lev.  xxiii.  39. 
.  Ver.  36.  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt-offering,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet]  savour  unto  the  Lord.]  Here  is  a 
peculiar  sacrifice  appointed  upon  this  day,  in  the  same 
terms  as  upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
(ver.  13.) 

One  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  &c.] 
But  though  this  was  an  extraordinary  day,  and  a  distinct 
festival,  (as  I  shewed  upon  Lev.  xxiii.  39.)  yet  here  are 
fewer  sacrifices  prescribed  on  this  day,  than  upon  any  of 
the  foregoing  seven.  For  on  every  one  of  them  two  rams 
were  offered  and  fourteen  lambs ;  and  here  but  half  so 
many :  and  seven  bullocks  were  the  fewest  that  were  of- 
fered upon  any  of  those  days  (and  on  the  first  day  thirteen), 
but  here  only  one.  By  which  God  consulted,  perhaps,  the 
weakness  of  mankind,  who  naturally  grew  weary  both  of 
the  charge  and  of  the  labour  of  such  services,  when  they 
were  long-continued :  and  therefore  he  made  them  every 
day  less  toilsome  and  expensive ;  and  put  them  in  mind, 
likewise,  that  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  did  not  procure 
their  acceptance  with  God ;  and  in  length  of  time  they 
would  come  to  nothing,  and  be  utterly  abolished,  to  es- 
tablish something  better  in  their  room. 

Ver.  37.  Their  meat-offering,  and  their  drink-offerings, 
for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  after  the  manner.]  In  such  propor- 
tions as  God  had  before  ordained  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  this  book,  in  the  beginning  of  it;  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served. 

Ver.  .38.  And  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  besides  the  con- 
tinual burnt-offering,  &c.]  This  is  never  omitted  upon  any 
festival,  (chap,  xxviii.  15.  22.  30.  xxix.  5.  11.  16.  19,  &c.) 
to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  after  all  their  services,  they  stood 
in  need  of  forgiveness. 

Ver.  39.  These  things  shall  ye  do  (or  offer)  unto  the  Lord 
in  your  set  feasts.]  All  these  feasts  were  fixed  and  stated 
at  certain  times ;  on  which  God  was  to  be  worshipped  after 
the  manner  here  prescribed  in  these  two  chapters.  For 
all  these  offerings  (except  one  sin-ofl'ering  upon  each  set 
day)  were  wholly  burnt-offerings  (as  I  have  already  ob- 
served), which  may  properly  be  said  to  be  done,  that  is. 


offered  unto  the  Lord;  neither  people  nor  priests  having 
any  share  in  them. 

Besides  your  vows,  and  your  free-unll-offerings,  for  your 
burnt-offerings.]  Besides  these,  every  man  might  offer  other 
burnt-offerings ;  either  in  performance  of  a  vow,  or  freely, 
out  of  his  affection  to  God.  (See  chap.  xv.  3.) 

For  your  meat-offerings,  and  for  your  drink-offerings.] 
There  are  five  several  sorts  of  meat-offerings ;  which  were 
left  to  every  man's  free-will,  to  bring  as  he  pleased.  See 
the  second  chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  they  are  described. 

And  for  your  peace-offerings.]  These  are  described  in  the 
third  chapter  of  that  book :  a  great  number  of  which,  it  is 
likely,  men  offered  voluntarily  upon  all  the  forementioned 
festivals ;  for  otherwise  they  would  have  had  no  means  to 
feast  with  God  at  his  house,  nor  to  entertain  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  as  the  custom  was  at  such  times  of  public 
rejoicing;  which  they  did  upon  that  part  of  the  peace-ofler- 
ings  which  was  given  them,  after  the  fat  was  offered  to  God, 
and  the  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder  given  to  the  priest, 
(Lev.  vii.  15,  &c.  34.) 

Ver.  40.  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel,  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.]  He  acquainted  all 
the  people  (by  the  heads  of  their  tribes,  perhaps,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter)  with  all 
these  commands  of  God,  which  concerned  his  worship  and 
service. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Ver.  1.  u!i.N.D  Moses  spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  tribes.] 
There  were  wont  to  be  extraordinary  assemblies  of  these, 
or  other  great  men,  upon  special  occasions,  as  Mr.  Sel- 
den  observes,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  14.  n.  4.)  who  are 
sometimes  called,  as  they  are  here,  the  heads  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  the  elders,  (Deut.  v.  23.)  and,  in  other  places, 
the  heads  of  the  people,  (Deut.  xxx.  .5.)  the  ivhole  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  (Josh,  xviii.  1.  xxii.  12.)  the 
chief  of  all  the  people,  (Judg.  xx.  2.)  all  Israel,  (1  Sam.  vii. 
5.)  all  the  princes  of  Israel,  theprinces  of  the  tribes,  (1  Chroii. 
xxviii.  1.)  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  heads  of  the  tribes,  and 
chief  of  the  fathers,  (2  Chron.  v.  2.)  the  counsel  of  theprinces 
and  elders,  (Ezra  x.  8.)  And  it  is  commonly  said  by  the 
Hebrew  doctors,  concerning  such  assemblies,  that  where- 
soever the  children  of  Israel  were  met  together,  or  the  gi-eater 
part  of  them,  there  the  Schechinah  (that  is,  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, or  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  sometimes  speak)  was 
wont  to  rest. 

Concerning  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.]  Acquainted 
them  with  a  matter  which  concerned  all  the  people ;  willing 
them  to  communicate  it  to  them. 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded.]  It  is 
very  probable  there  had  been  some  case  propounded  to  him 
about  vows;  concerning  which  he  here  gives  such  rules,  as 
might  direct  them  in  time  to  come. 

Ver.  2.  If  a  man.]  It  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  in- 
cludes the  other  sex  also ;  provided  they  be  in  their  oAvn 
power,  and  not  subject  to  another,  and  be  in  thejr  right 
mind. 

Vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord.]  Promise  solemnly  unto  God 
something  that  is  for  his  honour  and  service ;  for  that  seems 
to  be  meant  by  unto  the  Lord:  as,  that  he  will  offer  some 
sacrifice  at  the  feast  abovementioned,  more  than  is  pie- 
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£cribed;  or  afflict  his  soul  on  some  other  day,  besides  the 
day  of  atonement.  (See  ver.  If3.) 

Or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond.]  Whether 
it  be  a  simple  vow,  or  bound  also  with  a  solemn  oath; 
which  made  a  double  obligation,  by  calling  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  Ids  intentions. 

He  shall  not  break  his  word.}  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  he  shall 
not  profane  his  word  ;  for  it  being  solemnly  passed  to  God, 
it  made  him  \ile  and  contemptible  if  he  did  not  keep  it. 
The  Jewish  doctors  very  prudently  advise  their  scholars 
not  to  accustom  themselves  to  make  vows,  but  to  content 
themselves  with  doing  what  the  law  commands,  and  ab- 
staining from  what  it  forbids ;  but  if  they  did  make  them, 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  high  affront  to  God  not  to  perform  them. 

He  shall  do  according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth.]  If  the  thing  be  lawful,  and  possible.  And  if  he 
appointed  no  time  for  the  doing  of  it,  he  was  to  think  him- 
self obliged  to  do  itpresently,  withoutdelay,(Deut.xxii.21.) 

Ver.  3.  Jf  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord.]  As 
most  interpreters  think  the  word  man,  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  comprehends  women,  who  were  in  as  perfect  liberty 
as  tlie  men  he  speaks  of ;  so  the  word  woman  here  compre- 
hends all  men,  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
those  women,  whom  he  here  directs  in  their  vows  :  whom 
he  considers  in  a  threefold  state  ;  before  they  are  married, 
and  after  marriage,  and  in  their  widowhood. 

And  bind  herself  by  a  bond.]  By  an  oath,  wherewith  she 
cooflrms  her  vow ;  as  it  seems  to  be  interpreted  ver.  10. 13. 

Being  in  her  father's  house,  in  her  youth.]  That  is,  being 
a  part  of  his  family,  and  still  under  his  government,  and 
not  married.  For  the  father's  power  lasts  no  longer,  as 
Grotius  observes, (lib.  ii.de  Jure  Belli  etPacis,  cap.  5.  n.  7.) 
In  which  condition  likewise  are  all  sons,  who  remain  in 
their  father's  family,  undisposed  of  in  marriage :  and  all 
servants,  who  are  manifestly  in  subjection  to  their  masters; 
and  therefore  could  no  more  resolve  to  do  what  they 
pleased,  than  the  women  here  mentioned. 

Ver.  4.  And  her  father  heareth  her  vow,  and  her  bond 
wherewith  she  hath  bound  herself]  The  first  of  these  may  re- 
late to  her  simple  vow ;  and  the  next  to  an  oath  wherewith 
she  binds  it,  to  make  it  firmer ;  which  her  father  is  sup- 
posed to  hear,  either  when  she  spake  the  words,  or  when 
she  acquainted  him  with  her  vow,  as  in  duty  she  was  bound 
to  do. 

And  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her.]  K  he  did  not 
declare  that  he  disallowed  what  she  had  promised,  it  was 
supposed  he  consented  to  it :  unless  he  said  he  would  take 
time  to  consider,  and  neither  allow  nor  disallow  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  in  which  case,  in  all  reason,  she  was  to  wait  for  his 
resolution. 

Then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  &c.]  It  was  not  in  bis 
power  afterward  to  disannul  any  of  them,  if  he  did  not  con- 
tradict them  when  he  was  told  of  them,  or  after  the  time  he 
had  taken  for  deliberation. 

Ver.  5.  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  tlie  day  tlutt  he 
heareth.]  As  soon  as  he  comes  acquainted  with  it. 

Not  any  of  her  vows,  or  her  bonds,  wherewith  site  hath 
bound  her  soul,  sliall  stand.]  Though  she  had  bound  her 
vows  with  an  oath,  they  were  not  to  be  performed,  when 
her  father  had  declared  his  will  to  the  contrary. 

And  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her.]  The  not  performing  her 
vow  shall  not  bo  imputed  to  her  as  a  sin. 


Because  her  father  disallowed  her.]  Whose  consent  waa 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  before  the  vow  could  be  bind- 
ing; she  being,  while  a  part  of  his  family,  under  his  power, 
and  not  her  own.  Some  have  fancied,  that  when  her  father 
was  dead  the  vow  revived,  because  then  she  was  at  her  own 
disposal :  but  it  is  plain,  her  father  wholly  disannulled  the 
vow,  when  he  did  not  approve  it ;  so  that  it  could  not  re- 
cover a  force  it  never  had,  being  made  without  his  consent. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  a  guardian,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  place  of  a  father,  when  he  died  and  left  his  chil-. 
dren  to  his  care.  And  this  power  was  fit  to  be  reserved  to 
parents  (as  a  late  learned  man,  Puffendorf,  observes),  not 
only  lest  women,  in  their  imprudent  years,  should  undo  them- 
selves, by  vowing  more  than  their  fortunes  could  bear ;  but 
also,  lest  the  paternal  estate  should  be  burdened  by  such 
vows,  or  the  necessary  afiairs  of  the  family  hindered.  So 
that  this  power  did  not  flow  from  positive  laws,  but  from 
natural  reason ;  nobody  that  is  subject  to  another  having 
any  right  to  dispose  of  those  things  which  are  under  that 
power  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  she  had  at  all  a  husband  when  she  vowed.] 
Was  a  married  woman,  or  espoused  to  a  husband,  though, 
still  in  her  father's  house  (as  it  appears  from  ver.  10.  this 
must  be  interpreted),  when  she  made  this  vow,  then  it  was 
to  be  considered,  not  what  her  father,  but  her  husband  (un- 
der whose  power  she  now  was)  should  determine  about  it. 

Or  uttered  aught  out  of  her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul.]  Said  any  thing,  which  she  confirmed  by  an  oath. 

Ver.  7.  And  her  husband  heard  it.]  Either  was  present 
when  she  spake  it;  or  she  told  it  him  afterward. 

And  he  held  his  peace,  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it.]  Said 
nothing  to  signify  his  disallowance  of  it :  (see  ver.  4.) 

Then  her  vows  shall  stand,  &c.]  As  before,  (ver.  4.) 

Ver.  8.  But  if  her  husband  disallow  her,  &c.]  See  ver.  5. 
where  there  is  the  same  case  of  a  daughter  under  the  power 
of  her  father,  as  here  of  a  wife  under  the  power  of  her 
husband. 

Ver.  9.  But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  or  of  her  that  is  rfi- 
vorced,  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand 
against  her.]  The  reason  of  this  is  so  plain,  that  one  would 
think  it  needed  not  to  have  been  mentioned,  because  such 
women  were  wholly  in  their  own  power,  being  free  from 
their  husbands.  Therefore  it  is  very  probable  he  speaks 
here  of  a  widow,  or  divorced  woman,  returned  to  her  fa-> 
ther's  house,  (as  the  manner  frequently  was.  Lev.  xxii.  13.) 
who  might  be  supposed  to  recover  his  ancient  power  over 
her,  to  disannul  her  vows,  as  he  might  before  she  was  mar- 
ried :  which  is  here  absolutely  condemned  ;  for  though  she 
lived  with  him,  she  was  her  own  woman  (as  we  now  speak), 
and  might  dispose  of  herself  and  her  goods  as  she  pleased, 
without  his  consent. 

Ver.  10.  Arid  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's  house,  or 
bound  Jier  soul  by  a  bond  with  an  oalh.]  i.  e.  Engaged  her- 
self in  a  vow,  and  perhaps  confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  while 
she  and  her  husband  lived  together,  or  before  she  was  di- 
vorced from  him. 

Ver.  11.  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and  Md  Ids  peace, 
and  disallowed  it  not :  tlien  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  &c.] 
She  was  bound,  in  this  case,  to  make  them  good  after  he 
was  dead,  or  she  was  divorced  from  him. 

Ver.  12.  But  if  her  husband  hath  utterly  made  them  void 
on  the  day  he  heard  them,  &c.]  Then,  when  she  was  in  her 
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own  power,  by  his  death,  or  by  a  divorce,  she  was  not 
bound  to  make  them  good ;  because,  when  she  made  them, 
her  husband,  under  whose  power  she  then  was,  had  utterly 
made  them  void. 

Ver.  13.  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath,  to  afflict  the 
soul.]  This  shews  what  the  matter  of  these  vows  frequently 
was ;  to  abstain  from  such  or  such  meats,  though  in  them- 
selves lawful ;  or  to  fast,  and  eat  nothing  at  all  on  other 
days,  as  well  as  on  the  great  day  of  expiation ;  which  was 
the  only  fast  ordained  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make 
it  void.}  There  is  an  excellent  discourse  of  Maimonides',  in 
his  More  Nevochim,  (par.  iii.  cap.  48.)  to  shew  that  this  is 
most  reasonable ;  where  he  observes,  that,  as  the  law  prohi- 
bited some  meats,  so  pious  people  sometimes  vowed  to  for- 
bear such  as  were  not  prohibited  ;  that  by  this  means  they 
might  learn  contentment  with  a  little,  or  continence,  and 
give  a  check  to  an  immoderate  appetite.  From  whence  the 
saying  among  the  doctors,  that  Vows  are  the  hedge  of  sepa- 
ration ;  i.  e.  a  great  guard  to  a  holy  life.  But  since,  through 
the  vehemence  of  their  affections  and  passions,  many  wo- 
men are  prone  to  act  unadvisedly,  if  vows  were  wholly  in 
their  power,  great  inconveniences,  dissensions,  and  confu- 
sions, might  arise  in  families,  whilst  this  sort  of  meat  is 
lawful  to  tlie  husband,  but  not  to  the  wife  ;  this  permitted 
to  the  daughter,  but  prohibited  to  the  mother.  For  which 
reason  (saith  he)  this  authority  was  given  to  the  governors 
of  families;  in  all  things  to  order  them,  as  they  saw  would 
be  for  their  profit,  or  detriment. 

Ver.  14.  But  if  her  husband.]  Or,  for  if  her  husband. 

Altogether  held  his  peace  at  her,  from  day  to  day.]  When 
he  knew  what  she  had  vowed ;  as  it  follows  in  the  end  of 
the  verse. 

He  establisheth  all  her  vows,  &c.]  His  silence  was  to  be 
interpreted  a  consent  to  allow  what  she  vowed.  There  was 
no  need  to  add  the  contrary;  which  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood :  that  if  he  said  he  did  not  allow  them,  then  they 
should  not  bind  her. 

Ver.  15.  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void,  after 
he  hath  heard  them.]  Hinder  her  from  performing  her  vow, 
after  he  had  given  his  consent,  by  saying  nothing  against 
it,  when  he  heard  her  make  the  vow. 

Then  he  shall  bear  her  iniquity.]  God  will  punish  him, 
not  her,  for  not  performing  the  vow.  Paulus  Fagius  thinks 
the  meaning  is,  that  if  the  first  day  he  heard  of  her  vow  he 
did  not  disannul  it,  but  attempted  to  do  it  the  next  day,  or 
the  third  day  after,  he  should  bear  the  blame,  if  the  vow 
was  not  made  good. 

Ver.  16.  These  are  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  between  the 
father  and  his  daughter,  being  yet  in  her  youth,  in  her 
father's  house.]  It  is  likely  some  differences  arose  in  some 
families  about  these  matters;  and  therefore  these  laws 
were  made  for  the  settling  the  power  of  husbands  over  their 
wives,  and  parents  over  their  children,  while  they  were 
young,  and  continued  a  part  of  their  family. 
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Ver.  1.  xLnD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Not 
long  before  his  death,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse. 


Ver.  2.  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites.} 
This  had  been  commanded  before,  but  no  time  set  for  it ; 
which  now  is  determined.  The  Moabites  are  not  men- 
tioned; because  the  Midianites  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
or  chief  contrivers  of  that  mischief  which  befel  the  Israel- 
ites, by  the  enticements  of  their  women:  (see  chap.  xxv. 
17,  18.) 

Afterward  shalt  thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people.]  When 
he  had  given  a  few  other  directions,  concerning  their  pos- 
sessing the  countries  already  conquered,  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (chap,  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  and  providing  for 
the  Levites  there,  (chap,  xxxvi.)  God  had  warned  him  to 
prepare  for  his  death  before  this,  (chap,  xxvii.  12.)  but  he 
first  let  him  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Midianites 
punished;  and  gave  him  some  time  to  settle  the  public 
affairs,  and  to  make  also  a  long  exhortation  to  the  Israel- 
ites, to  observe  all  that  he  had  commanded  them. 

Ver.  3.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people,  saying.]  He 
speedily  put  this  command  in  execution ;  which  might 
possibly  be  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fortieth  year. 

Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto  the  war.]  He  doth  not  at 
first  determine  the  number ;  but  as  many  as  pleased  might 
offer  themselves  voluntarily,  to  be  ready  to  obey  him. 

And  let  them  go  against  the  Midianites,  and  avenge  the 
Lord  ofMidian.]  The  Lord  bade  him  avenge  the  children  of 
Israel,  (ver.  2.)  but  Moses  bids  them  avenge  the  Lord:  iot 
they  had  the  same  interest,  and  were  both  injured  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  means.  And  as  God  was 
so  gracious  as  to  resent  the  evil  done  to  Israel,  so  Moses, 
in  duty  and  gratitude  to  God,  thought  himself  bound  rather 
to  consider  the  dishonour  that  was  done  to  him,  whose  war 
this  was ;  not  only  because  undertaken  by  his  command, 
but  in  his  quarrel  (with  those  who  had  drawn  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry),  and  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 

Ver.  4.  Of  every  tribe  a  thousand,  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the  war.]  When  a  great 
many,  perhaps  all  the  people,  appeared  ready  to  go  to 
war,  he  ordered,  that  only  a  select  number  should  be  sent, 
of  a  thousand  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

Ver.  5.  So  there  were  delivered,  out  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe.]  Their  officers  picked  out 
this  number  from  among  the  rest ;  or  they  were  chosen  by 
lot  for  this  service ;  or  they  stepped  out  and  offered  them- 
selves volunteers  (as  we  speak),  which  the  twenty-seventh 
verse  may  seem  to  countenance,  where  they  are  called, 
those  that  took  the  ivar  upon  them. 

Twelve  thousand  armed  for  ivar.]  This  was  but  a  small 
number,  compared  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Midianites, 
(who  had  five  kings,  ver.  8.)  But  God  would  have  them, 
rely  more  upon  him,  than  upon  the  multitude  of  a  host ; 
and  let  them  see,  by  their  success  against  this  people,  that 
they  needed  not  fear  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  6.  And  Moses  sent  them  to  the  ivar,  a  thotisand  of 
every  tribe.]  He  gave  them  their  commission  to  fight  the 
Midianites. 

Them  and  Phineas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest.]  Who 
was  not  their  commander-in-chief  (or  their  general,  as  we 
now  speak),  for  it  did  not  belong  to  the  priestly  oflace  to 
conduct  armies  :  and  it  is  said  expressly  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, he  went  with  the  holy  instruments,  &c.  to  be  ready  to 
perform  all  such  sacred  offices,  as  should  be  required  by 
the  general,  who,  it  is  most  likely,  was  Joshua.   It  is  true, 
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indeed,  that  Pbincas  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  had 
lately  performed  a  singular  piece  of  service,  which  had 
won  him  great  reputation.  This  hath  made  some  think,  he 
w  as  the  fitter  to  go  and  to  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian,  as  he 
had  begun  to  do,  (chap.  xxv.  8.)  In  aftertimes  also,  in  the 
days  of  tlie  Maccabees,  who  were  of  tlie  family  of  the 
priests,  the  armies  of  Israel  were  led  by  them  against  their 
enemies.  But  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  they  were 
also  the  supreme  governors  of  the  people,  and  there  were 
no  other. 

With  the  holy  mstniments.l  By  which  Jonathan  under- 
stands the  urim  and  thummim;  which  some  think  Phi- 
neas  carried  along  with  him,  wherewith  to  consult  the  Di- 
vine Majesty,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  that  might  arise 
about  the  management  of  the  war.  And  to  make  out  this, 
they  suppose  Eleazar  to  be  old  and  crazy,  or  labouring  un- 
der some  infirmity;  which  was  the  reason  that  Phineas  his 
son  was  substituted  in  his  room  to  perform  this  office.  (See 
our  very  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  Dissert,  de  Urim  et  Thum- 
mim, cap.  6.  sect.  2.)  But  this  may  be  justly  doubted,  whe- 
ther Phineas,  being  only  the  son  of  the  high-priest,  and  not 
yet  capable  of  that  office,  could  be  substituted  to  perform 
this  great  charge,  which  belonged  to  the  high-priest  alone. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  warrant  for  consulting  the  Lord  by 
urim  and  thummim,  but  only  before  the  most  holy  place, 
(see  chap,  xxvii.  21.)  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  far 
more  likely,  that  he  means  the  ark,  which  was  wont  to  be 
carried,  in  following  times,  into  the  field,  when  they  went 
to  fight  with  their  enemies,  (1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5.  xiv.  18.  2  Sam. 
xi.  1.)  Yea,  Joshua  himself,  not  long  after  this  time,  or- 
dered the  ark  to  be  carried,  with  priests  blowing  the  trum- 
pets before  it,  when  he  surrounded  Jericho,  (Josh.  vi.  4.  6, 
7,  &c.)  And  therefore  the  holy  instruments  being  here  joined 
•>*ith  the  trumpets  to  blow  in  his  hand,  it  makes  it  the  more 
probable,  that  the  ark  may  be  here  meant ;  there  being  also 
something  in  this  very  book  to  countenance  this  opinion : 
(see  chap.  xiv.  44.  but  especially  chap,  xxxii.  20. 22.) 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  never  thus  expressed 
in  any  other  place  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  always  called  the 
ark  of  God,  or  of  the  covenant,  or  the  testimony,  or  the  like. 
And  therefore,  perhaps,  they  give  the  truest  sense  of  these 
words,  who  take  the  following  words  to  be  an  explication 
of  them ;  that  is,  the  trumpets  were  the  holy  instruments, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

And  the  trumpets  to  blow  in  his  Mnd.]  Which  he  deli- 
vered to  the  priests  who  followed  him,  to  sound  an  alarm, 
when  they  went  to  fight,  according  to  the  direction,  chap. 
X.  8,  9.  and  as  the  practice  was  in  future  ages,  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  12.) 

Ver.  7.  And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites.]  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  Midianites  came  out  of  their  country 
to  give  them  battle ;  or  they  first  broke  into  their  country, 
and  then  fought  their  array. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.]  One  would  think  this 
meant  no  more,  but  that  they  obeyed  the  commandment  of 
God  beforementioned,  (ver.  2.)  But  the  Jews  think  he  hath 
respect  to  another  particular  commandment,  which  they 
say  was  given  by  Moses,  when  they  went  out  to  this  war : 
that  they  should  not,  when  they  besieged  any  city,  begirt  it 
quite  round,  but  only  on  three  sides;  leaving  one  naked, 
that  the  besieged  might  flee  away,  if  they  pleased;  by 
Khich  means  elTusion  of  human  blood  was  prevented.    So 


Guil.  Schickard  observes  out  of  Siphri  in  his  Mischpat 
Hammelech,  cap.  5.  Theor.  18.  and  Mr.  Selden  since  him, 
lib.  vi.  dc  Jure  Nat.  ct  Gent.  cap.  16.  where  he  shews  they 
understand  this  of  all  wars  but  those  against  the  seven  na- 
tions in  Canaan  and  Amalek ;  towards  whom  this  kindness 
was  not  shewn,  as  appears  by  the  siege  of  Jericho.  But 
the  laws  about  managing  wars,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  given; 
though  the  Jews  fancy  this  law  was  now  given  about  Mi- 
dian, and  observed  ever  after. 

And  slew  all  the  males.']  Who  were  in  this  fight,  and  did 
not  save  themselves  by  flight. 

Ver.  8.  And  tliey  slew  the  kings  of  Midian.]  Little  kings, 
called  princes,  Josh.  xiii.  21.  where  they  are  said  to  be 
dukes  of  Sihon,  i.  e.  great  men  tributary  to  Sihon,  while 
he  continued  king  of  the  Amorites.  But  after  the  Israelites 
had  conquered  him,  they  took,  perhaps,  the  title  of  kings. 

Besides  the  rest  of  them  tlmt  were  slain.]  They  made  not 
only  a  great  slaughter  of  the  people,  but  killed  their  chief 
commanders,  who  led  them  on. 

Namely,  Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  &c.]  They  are  parti- 
cularly named,  that  all  their  neighbours  might  be  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  this  history.  And  he  that  is  called  Zur,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  father  of  Cozbi,  whom  Phi- 
neas slew. 

Balaam  also,  the  son  of  Bear,  they  slew  with  the  sword.] 
He  had  seen  such  good  success  of  his  wicked  counsel, 
(which  he  gave  either  as  he  went  home,  or  returning  again 
to  them:  see  chap.  xxiv.  ult.)  that,  presuming  the  Israelites 
were  forsaken  of  their  God,  he  adventured  to  go  along 
with  the  Midianites  unto  this  battle;  hoping  he  might  curse 
the  Israelites,  now  that  iniquity  (i.  e.  idolatry)  was  found 
among  them ;  which  he  could  not  do  while  they  were  free 
from  it.  Thus  he  perished  by  his  own  wicked  devices; 
and  was  so  far  from  having  his  wish,  that  he  might  "  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous"  (that  is,  live  long),  that  (as  the 
Jews  say)  he  was  slain  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  doctors  in  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin,  (cap.  11.  sect. 
11.)  ask,  "  What  did  he  here  ?"  To  which  R.  Johanan 
makes  answer,  "  He  went  to  receive  his  reward  for  the 
death  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  Israelites,  which  he  had 
procured,"  (chap.  xxv.  9.)  And  thus,  saith  another,  "  it 
happened  unto  him,  according  to  the  proverb.  The  camel 
went  to  desire  horns,  and  they  cut  off  his  ears." 

Ver.  9.  And  tlie  children  of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of 
Midian  captive,  and  their  little  ones.]  After  they  were 
masters  of  the  field  (as  we  speak)  by  the  overtlxrow  of 
their  armies,  they  fell  upon  their  cities;  and,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  in  the  most  bloody  wars,  "they 
killed  only  the  men,  but  no  women  nor  children,  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25.  1  Kings  xi.  IG.)  And  so  the  law  of  God  after- 
ward required  they  should  do,  when  they  took  any  city 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  Canaanites,  (Deut.  xx.  13, 14.) 
who  were  utterly  to  be  destroyed,  ver.  IG,  17.  where  he 
saith,  "  Thou  shalt  save  nothing  alive  that  breathcth." 

And  they  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all  their 
flocks,  and  all  their  goods.]  As  belonging  to  them,  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  in  a  just  war. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  burnt  all  their  cities  wlierein  they 
dwelt,  and  their  goodly  castles,  with  fire.]  Made  the  country 
desolate,  that  they  who  fled  might  have  no  encouragement 
to  return  again;   nor  be  able,  without  great  hazard,  to 
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setUe  themselves  there,  where  they  had  not  a  fortress  left 
to  defend  them.  Tliis  was  but  a  necessary  care;  notwith- 
standing which  they  had  peopled  the  country  again  so 
well,  in  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  years,  that  they 
were  able  to  oppress  the  Israelites;  as  we  read  Judges 
iv.l. 

Ver.  11.  And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the  prey, 
both  of  men  and  of  beasts.]  They  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  them  before,  (ver.  i).)  but  now  they  carried  them 
away. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey^ 
and  the  spoil.]  Here  are  three  different  words  to  express 
their  booty,  which  they  brought  to  the  camp  of  Israel : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  the  women  and  children  that 
were  taken;  the  second,  the  cattle  and  the  flocks  (though 
sometimes  it  includes  in  it  men  and  women);  and  the  third, 
their  money  and  goods. 

Unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Unto  the  seventy  elders, 
and  princes  of  the  tribes,  who  were  assembled  with  them, 
(see  chap.  xxix.  1.)  as  it  seems  to  be  expounded  in  the 
next  verse. 

Unto  the  camp  at  the  plains  ofMoab,  &c.]  From  whence 
they  marched  against  Midian;  and  had  been  encamped 
there  a  great  while,  (chap.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  3.  63.) 
"  Ver.  13.  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  congregation,  went  forth  to  meet  them  without 
the  camp.]  Hearing  they  were  returned  victorious,  they 
went  to  congratulate  them,  before  they  came  at  the  camp: 
for  which  there  was  also  another  reason,  mentioned  ver.  19. 
This  shews  that  Eleazar  was  not  so  infirm  as  some  suppose ; 
and  aUbrds  an  argument  to  strengthen  their  opinion,  who 
think  Joshua  was  now  general  of  the  host ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  mentioned,  together  with  Moses  and 
Eleazar,  as  going  to  meet  them;  being  chosen  his  coad- 
jutor, and  therefore  superior  to  all  the  princes  that  are  here 
joined  with  them. 

Ver.  14.  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  of  the 
host,  with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
hundreds,  which  came  from  the  battle.]  Who  were  more  to 
Wame  than  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey,  not  to 
give  orders ;  which  they  received,  no  doubt,  from  the  offi- 
cers, to  kill  only  the  men.  Here  now  is  an  argument  to  the 
contrary,  that  Joshua  did  not  command  in  chief:  but  this 
being  only  a  detachment  (as  they  now  speak)  from  the  host 
•of  Israel,  was  led  by  some  inferior  oflicer,  the  first  captain 
of  thousands,  perhaps ;  for  if  Joshua  had  been  there,  Mo- 
ses would  have  expostulated  with  him,  or  rather,  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  this  rebuke;  he  being  a  man 
in  whom  was  the  spirit,  (chap,  xxvii.  18.) 

Ver.  1.5.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the 
women  alive?]  Unless  he  had  commanded  them  to  be  killed, 
one  cannot  see  that  they  deserved  to  be  chidden ;  because 
they  proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  all  worthy  war- 
riors, who  killed  only  those  who  could  bear  arms  against 
them.  But  either  he  had  given  some  directions  v/ho  should 
be  killed,  or  he  expected  they  should  have  considered,  that 
the  women  had  killed  more  by  their  blandisliments,  than 
their  husl)ands  could  do  by  their  arms,  (for  they  had  not 
killed  one  man,  ver.  49.)  and  therefore  should  have  been 
destroyed,  as  the  most  mischievous :  for  so  it  follows  in 
the  next  ver.se. 

VOL.  I. 


Ver.  16.  Behold.]  Reflect  upon  what  is  lately  past,  and 
consider. 

These  caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel 
of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord,  in  tJte 
matter  of  Peor  ;  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the  congrer 
gation  of  the  Lord.]  By  these  they  had  been  inveigled  int^ 
a  heinous  sin,  and  made  obnoxious  to  a  very  heavy  pu>- 
nishment,  which  God  inflicted  upon  them  on  that  account. 
For  though  the  Moabitish  women  had  a  great  hand  in  ifi 
(chap.  XXV.  1.)  yet  those  of  Midian  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  seducers,  (ver.  6.  17, 18.)  and,  perhaps,  he  feared 
might  be  so  again. 

Ver.  17.  Now  therefore  kill  every  male  among  the  little 
ones.]  That  the  nation  might  be  extirpated,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power. 

And  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known  man,  by  lyin^ 
with  him.]  For  these,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had  been  the 
most  instrumental  in  the  crime  beforementioned ;  either  by 
prostituting  themselves,  or  their  daughters,  to  the  lust  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  thereby  drawing  them  to  idolatry :  in 
which  sin  they  were  so  settled,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  ro- 
claiming  them ;  but  they  mightrather  (if  they  had  been  saved 
alive)  have  enticed  the  Israelites  to  commit  the  same  again. 

Ver.  18.  But  all  the  women-children  that  have  not  known 
a  man,  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive.]  Being  young,  there 
was  some  hope  they  might  be  brought  off"  iiom  idolatry, 
and  become  proselytes  to  the  true  religion. 

For  yourselves.]  To  be  sold  as  slaves  to  any  other 
nation,  or  to  be  kept  as  servants,  or  taken  to  be  their 
wives,  after  such  preparation  as  the  law  required,  (Deut. 
xxi.  16,  17,  &c.)  This  was  a  peculiar  case,  wherein  a 
middle  course  was  held  between  those  that  were  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan,  and  those  that  were  not.  If 
they  were  not  of  those  seven  nations,  the  Israelites  might 
take  the  women  and  little  ones  unto  themselves :  (Deut. 
XX.  14,  15.)  if  they  were,  every  thing  that  breathed  was 
to  be  destroyed,  (ver.  16,  17.)  But  here  the  Midianitea, 
being  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  people,  are  punished  more  heavily  than  other 
nations ;  though  not  so  heavily  as  those  of  Canaan  were 
to  be :  for  they  killed  all  the  women  that  were  not  virgins, 
as  well  as  all  the  males,  both  little  and  great ;  but  spared 
the  rest,  together  with  the  cattle,  &c.  Such  an  execution 
was  made,  in  aftertimes,  upon  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel, 
upon  a  high  contempt  of  public  authority,  in  a  very  great 
exigency,  (Judges  xxi.  11.)  There  is  a  rule  in  Deut.  xx.  10. 
that  when  they  came  to  fight  against  any  city,  they  should 
proclaim  peace  to  it ;  and  if  they  should  accept  it,  they 
should  only  make  the  inhabitants  tributaries  to  them.  From 
whence,  a  question  arising,  whether  this  extended  to  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  ?  it  is  resolved  by  Maimonides, 
that  it  did  ;  which  he  proves  from  Josh.  xi.  19,  20.  But 
so  great  was  the  sin  of  this  people,  that  they  neither  sent 
offers  of  peace  to  them  now,  nor  were  they  to  make  any 
peace  with  them  hereafter,  (Deut.  xxiii.  6.)  iVnd  the  reason 
is  there  given ;  because  they  hired  Balaam  to  curse  them : 
which  is  as  true  of  the  Midianites  as  of  the  Moabites.  Not- 
withstanding which,  Maimonides  determines,  that  though 
the  Israelites  did  not  send  messengers  of  peace  to  them ; 
yet  if  they,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  to  desire  peace  of 
the  Israelites,  they  were  not  to  reject  them  :  (see  Cunaeus 
de  Hebr.  Bepub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.) 
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Ver.  19.  And  do  ye  abide  without  (he  camp  seven  days.} 
As  unclean  persons.  For  thougli  it  was  lawful  to  kill  men, 
in  a  just  war  af;:ainst  them,  yet  Bia  rijv  ai'wrarijv  icai  Kot\'))v 
tTvyylvuav  (as  Philo  speaks),  because  of  the  most  ancient 
and  common  kindred  between  all  mankind,  it  was  fit  men 
should  use  some  purification  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
that  which  looked  like  a  crime,  though  it  was  none. 

Whosoever  hath  killed  any  person,  and  tvhosoever  hath 
touched  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves.]  The  whole  army 
that  went  to  the  war,  were  to  stay  without  the  camp  seven 
days ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  had  their  hands  in  blood, 
or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though  killed  by  another, 
were  to  use  a  special  purification ;  which  was  made  by  the 
"water  of  separation,  mentioned  chap.  xix.  9,  &c. 

And  your  captives.]  Or  the  prey  that  they  had  taken ;  of 
garments,  and  other  things,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse : 
and  so  the  word  is  translated  ver.  26.  For  we  cannot 
think  that  the  persons  they  had  taken,  being  gentiles,  were  to 
be  purified  with  that  water  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

On  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day.]  So  the  law 
■was,  chap.  xix.  11,  12.  And  such  purifications  were 
common  among  the  gentiles,  especially  the  Greeks,  upon 
the  like  occasions,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  iv.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  ult.  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  cap.  24.  n.  10.)  To  whom  add  our  late  learned  Dr. 
Spencer,  lib.  iii.  dissert.  3.  sect.  1.  where  he  takes  this  to 
have  been  a  custom,  derived  from  ancient  time,  before  the 
law  of  Moses  (which  may  be  questioned):  and  Bonfrerius, 
upon  this  place,  hath  alleged  the  very  same  proofs,  and 
several  more ;  particularly  this  out  of  the  scholiast  upon 
Sophocles,  in  his  Ajax  Mastigoph.  tS'oc  jV  rote  TraXamg  ore 
T)  (j>6vov  avtpwTTov,  &c.  it  was  the  custom  among  the  an- 
cients, when  they  either  killed  a  man,  or  made  any  other 
slaughter,  to  wash  their  hands  in  water,  tic  na^apmv  fiia<r- 
(jiarog,  for  the  purification  of  the  defilement. 

Ver.  20.  And  purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all  that  is 
made  of  skins,  &c.]  AVith  the  same  water  of  separation,  (or 
else  by  washing  them  in  running  water,  as  the  manner  was 
in  other  cases.  Lev.  xi.  32,  33.)  for  they  might  all  be  sup- 
posed to  be  defiled  by  dead  bodies,  and  so  come  under  the 
law,  (chap.  xix.  14.) 

Ver.  21 .  And  Eleazar  the  ptiest  said  unto  the  men  of 
war  that  went  to  the  battle.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law 
which  the  Lord  commanded  3Ioses.]  This  law  was  to  be  ob- 
served hereafter  by  those  who  went  to  war ;  for  though 
the  law  before  was,  as  I  observed,  that  he  who  touched  a 
dead  body  should  be  purified  with  the  water  of  separa- 
tion ;  yet  nothing  is  there  said  of  him  that  killed  a  man  in 
war,  but  did  not,  perhaps,  touch  his  body  ;  which  now  is 
brought  under  the  same  rule. 

Ver.  22,  23.  Only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the  brass,  &c. 
every  thing  that  ''may  abide  the  fire,  ye  sliall  make  it  go 
through  the  fire,  &c.]  All  sorts  of  metals  were  to  have  this 
peculiar  sort  of  purification;  which  the  other  things  (men- 
tioned ver.  20.)  would  not  endure.  And  the  same  Bon- 
frerius observes,  this  was  a  way  of  purification  among  the 
gentiles  as  old  as  Homer's  time ;  but  they  used  sulphur 
with  it.  For  so  he  makes  Ulysses  call  to  the  old  women 
to  bring  him  sulphur,  and  then  fire,  that  he  might  fume  the 
house  wherein  the  woers  had  been  killed.  Which  is  ob- 
served by  Fort.  Scacchus  also,  Myrothec.  2.  cap.  30.  where 
he  also  notes,  that  Ovid  gives  a. long  e^ccouut  why  these 


two,  fire  and  water,  were  chosen  for  the  instruments  of 
purification,  lib.  iv.  Fastorum ;  where  he  saith  particularly 
of  fire, 

"  Omnia  purgat  edax  ignis,  vitiumque  metalli 
Excoquit." i- 

Nevertheless  it  shall  be  purified  with  the  water  of  separa- 
tion.] On  the  third  day,  I  suppose,  before  it  went  through 
the  fire. 

And  all  thatabideth  not  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  go  through 
the  water.]  All  things  that  could  abide  the  fire,  were  to  be 
purified  both  by  that  and  by  the  water  of  separation.  And 
such  things  as  could  not  abide  it,  wore  to  be  purified,  not 
merely  by  sprinkling  them  with  the  water  of  separation,  but 
by  making  them  go  through  the  water. 

Ver.  24.  And  ye  shall  ivash  your  clothes  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  &c.]  Thus  he  that  sprinkled  an 
unclean  person  with  the  water  of  separation,  was  bound 
to  purify  himself,  (chap.  xix.  19.) 

Ver.  25.  And  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  After 
they  were  purified,  and  come  into  the  camp. 

Ver.  26.  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken.]  In 
the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  take  the  sum  of  the  prey  oftJie 
captivity:  which,  it  is  plain  by  what  follows,  signifies  the 
sum  of  the  prey,  and  of  the  captives.  For  all  that  they 
took  was  of  three  kinds,  (ver.  12.)  the  persons  called  cap- 
tives ;  the  beasts,  which  are  called  the  prey ;  and  money 
and  goods,  (such  as  are  mentioned  ver.  20,  21.)  which  arq 
called  the  spoil. 

Both  of  man  and  beast.]  Here  an  account  is  ordered  to 
be  given  of  two  parts  of  what  had  been  taken ;  but  no- 
thing said  of  the  third  (which  was  the  spoil),  out  of  which 
they  who  had  it  made  a  voluntary  oblation,  (ver.  50. 53.) 

Thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  chief  of  thefa- 
tliers.]  ThQ  same,  perhaps,  with  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  chap. 

XXX.  1. 

Ver.  27.  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts,  between 
them  tJiat  took  the  war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to  tJie  bat- 
tle, and  between  all  the  congregation.]  By  this  partition,  a 
far  larger  share  was  given  to  every  one  of  the  w  urriors, 
who  were  but  twelve  thousand,  than  to  any  of  their  brethren, 
who  were  near  six  hundred  thousand:  for  they  had  ha- 
zarded themselves,  which  the  others  had  not ;  who,  not- 
witlistanding  that,  enjoyed  some  fruit  of  their  labours;  be- 
cause it  was  a  common  cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and 
the  rest  seem  to  have  been  ready  to  fight,  as  well  as  they, 
(ver.  3.)  This  division  was  made  by  a  special  direction  of 
God,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after-ages  ;  as  appears  from 
ISajn.  XXX.  24,  25.  nor  had  been  in  ancient  times,  as  the 
Jews  interpret  Gen.  xiv.24.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  16.  p.  747.) 

Ver.  28.  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of 
war,  &c.]  The  Lord  was  their  sovereign,  and  therefore  had 
a  tribute  due  to  him,  out  of  that  which  they  had  taken  in 
war;  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  that  they  owed  their 
success  to  him. 

One  soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  t  lie  persons.]  i.  e.  Of  the 
women  and  the  children. 

Atid  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  sheep.]  The 
Hebrew  word  tzon  signifies  goats  as  well  as  sheep ;  and 
both  being  here  intended,  the  LXX.  express  them  both. 
Here  is  no  mention  of  camels,  which  it  seems  their  country 
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was  not  stocked  witlial  at  this  time :  see  ver.  34.  and  what 
I  have  noted  upon  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  This  tribute  to  God 
was  but  a  very  small  proportion,  in  comparison  with  what 
their  kings  challenged  in  following  times,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Talmudists  ;  who  say,  they  had  all  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  such  rich  things  that  were  taken,  and  half  of  the  rest  of 
the  prey,  which  was  divided  between  them  and  the  people : 
(see  Selden  in  the  place  abovenamed.)  But  anciently  they 
had  only  the  tenth  part:  (see  Gen.  xiv.  20.) 

Ver.  29.  Take  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto  Eleazar 
the  priest,  for  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord.]  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests,  among  whom  this  part  of  the 
tribute  was  divided.  And  it  was  just  a  tentli  part  of  what 
the  Levites  had,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  their  tithes, 
which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  support.  So  the 
law  was,  chap,  xviii.  21.  24.  26,  &c.  which  was  observed 
in  this  levy ;  which  is  called  tnimah,  as  the  offering  for  the 
making  of  the  sanctuary  is  called  Exod.  xxv.  2.  where  we 
translate  it,  as  here,  a  heave-offering. 

Ver.  30.  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou  shall 
take  one  portion  offfty,  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  &c.] 
A  far  larger  share  is  demanded  of  the  people  (ten  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  by  the  soldiers),  because  they  came  more 
easily  by  it,  without  any  pains  or  danger.  And  they  pay 
it  in  a  very  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
went  to  the  war,  and  of  those  who  stayed  at  home,  but  were 
able  to  go  to  war,  who  were  above  six  hundred  thousand; 
(chap.  xxvi.  2.  51.)  of  which  twelve  thousand,  who  were 
employed  in  this  expedition,  were  the  fiftieth  part 

And  give  them  to  the  Levites.}  Who  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  the  priests,  and  therefore  had  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  tribute. 

Which  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.}  See 
chap.  i.  50.  iii.  6 — 8. 

Ver.  31.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.}  This  command  is  peculiarly  to 
Moses,  (ver.  25.)  but  Eleazar  was  to  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  (ver.  20.)  and  accordingly  they  took  the  sum 
of  the  prey  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  divided  it  be- 
tween the  .soldiers  and  people;  and  levied  a  tribute  upon 
each  for  the  Lord,  who  ordered  it  to  his  ministers. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey,  which 
the  men  of  Israel  had  caught.}  i.  e.  Besides  what  was  ne- 
cessarily spent  for  their  subsistence,  during  the  war,  and 
while  they  lay  out  of  the  camp,  (ver.  19.) 

Was  six  hundred  thousand,  and  seventy  thousand,  and  five 
thousand  sheep.}  A  vast  stock  ;  far  exceeding  the  number 
of  men  of  war  which  were  in  Israel. 

Ver.  33.  And  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  beeves.}  It 
seems  their  country  had  good  pasture  in  it,  as  well  as  sheep- 
walks  :  for,  as  Arabia  Felix,  it  is  certain,  had  "  agros  latis- 
simos  et  fertilissimos,"  (as  Pliny  speaks,  lib.  vi.  cap.  28.) 
most  spacious  and  fertile  fields;  so  Arabia  Petraja  (in  which 
Midian  was)  did  not  wholly  want  them. 

Ver.  34,  And  threescore  and  one  thousand  asses.}  The 
countries  about  Judca  abounding  with  camels  also,  parti- 
cularly Arabia,  in  which  Job  had  a  great  number,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  we  read  of  none  here ;  especially  since 
they  had  vast  numbers  in  following  times,  (Judges  vi.  5. 
▼ii.  12.)  and  the  Ishmaelites  (with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciates in  trade)  had  them  long  before  this  time,  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
27.  36.)  But  it  is  likely  they  did  not  yet  find  it  for  their  pro- 


fit to  feed  camels  (of  which  they  learnt  to  make  a  traffic  af- 
terward), no  more  than  mules,  of  which  we  read  nothing 
here,  nor  indeed  in  Judea,  till  the  times  of  David.  It  may 
be  supposed,  that,  if  they  had  camels,  they  were  of  that 
kind  called  dromedaries,  which  were  famous  in  this  country 
in  after-ages,  (Isa.  Ix.  6.)  and  that  the  people,  who  escaped 
the  slaughter,  fled  away  upon  them :  and  that  there  were 
other  beasts  in  this  country,  besides  beeves,  and  asses,  and 
sheep,  and  goats,  seems  to  be  plain  from  ver.  30.  where, 
after  the  mention  of  these,  he  adds,  of  all  manner  of  beasts, 
he  should  take  a  portion  for  the  Levites;  but  of  camels  or 
dromedaries,  I  suppose,  none  were  found, 

Ver.  35.  And  thirty-two  thottsand  persons  in  all,  of  wo* 
men  that  had  not  knotvn  man,  &c.]  It  appears  by  this  to 
have  been  a  very  populous  country,  in  which  were  so  many 
virgins. 

Ver.  36.  And  the  luilf  which  ivas  the  portion  of  them  that 
went  out  to  war,  tvas  in  number  three  hundred  and  seven- 
and-thirty  thousand  and  five  hundred  sheep.}  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  this,  or  in  the  following  verses ;  this  being  ex- 
actly the  half  of  the  whole  number  of  sheep  mentioned 
ver.  32. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep  was  six  hun- 
dred and  threescore  and  fifteen.}  AVhich  is  exactly  one  in, 
five  hundred,  out  of  this  half  of  the  booty  j  as  God  ordered, 
ver,  28, 

Ver,  38.  And  the  beeves  were  thirty  and  six  thousand^ 
whereof  the  tribute  was  threescore  and  twelve.}  The  very 
same  proportions  are  observed  here,  as  in  the  sheep,  whicl\ 
appears  by  comparing  this  verse  with  ver,  33.  And  the  two 
next  verses  (39, 40.)  give  the  same  account  of  the  asses  and 
the  persons,  which  were  as  exactly  divided ;  and  the  Lord 
had  the  same  portion  of  them,  as  ver.  34,  35.  compared 
with  these,  demonstrate. 

Ver.  41.  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute  which  ivas  the  Lord's 
heave-offering  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  &c.]  This  is  recorded 
to  shew  how  faithful  Moses  was  in  performing  obedience  to 
God's  commands,  (ver.  29.)  and  far  from  desiring  the  small- 
est portion  for  himself  out  of  so  great  a  booty :  which,  if 
he  had  acted  by  his  own  private  spirit,  be  would  scarce 
have  avoided. 

.  Ver.  42,  And  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  which  Moses 
divided  from  the  men  tlmt  warred.}  There  is  nothing  here, 
nor  in  the  following  verses,  to  ver,  48.  but  a  repetition  of 
what  was  said  concerning  the  other  half  beforementioned  ; 
to  shew  that  the  same  exactness  was  observed  both  in  the 
division  of  the  prey  among  the  people,  and  in  taking  out  of 
it  such  a  portion  as  God  assigned  to  the  Levites;  which 
was  one  out  of  fifty ;  as  out  of  the  men  of  war's  part,  one 
out  of  five  hundred,  (ver,  28,  30.) 

Ver.  48,  And  the  officers  which  were  over  thousands  of  the. 
host,  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds^ 
came  near  unto  Moses.}  The  first  words  of  this  verse  seem 
to  suppose,  that  there  were  other  great  officers,  as  well  as 
the  general,  who  were  above  the  captains  over  thousands, 
and  the  captains  over  hundreds :  which  is  very  probable, 

Ver,  49,  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants,  &c,] 
The  greatest  men  speak  with  the  greatest  reverence  to 
Moses;  who  was  in  the  place  of  God. 

Have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which  are  under 
our  charge.}  Made  a  muster  of  them  (as  we  now  speak)  at 
our  return  from  the  war, 
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■  And  there  lacketh  not  one  man  of  us."]  A  wonderful  vic- 
tory ;  which  shews  the  war  was  the  Lord's,  (ver.  3.)  who 
struck  such  a  terror  into  them,  that  one  would  think  they 
tnmed  their  backs,  and  did  not  strike  a  stroke  against  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  50.  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the 
Lord.]  For  the  uses  of  the  sanctuary;  either  in  purchasing 
sacrifices,  or  maintaining  God's  ministers,  &c.  For  korban 
signifies  every  tiling  that  is  given  to  God,  though  not  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar. 

IVhat  every  man  hath  gotten.']  All  of  them  offered  some- 
thing to  the  Lord  out  of  the  spoil  he  had  gotten,  according 
to  the  piety  of  ancient  times,  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  For  we  find 
no  precept  in  the  law  for  this ;  and  yet  it  was  constantly 
practised  by  David  in  aftertimes,  (2  Sam.  viii.  11, 12.)  and 
by  the  officers  of  his  army,  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  26,  27.)  and  by 
other  men,  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  &c.  (ver.  28,  &c.) 
"  Jewels  of  gold.]  Vessels,  as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies, 
or  all  manner  of  ornaments  made  of  gold ;  the  particulars 
of  which  follow,  viz.  chains,  bracelets,  &c.  but  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  takes  these  jewels  (as  we  translate  it)  to  have 
been  the  golden  attire  about  the  heads  of  their  women. 

■  Chains.]  These  are  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  their  arms.  But  they  may  as  well  be  thought 
to  have  been  used  about  their  legs,  or  their  necks. 

Bracelets.]  These,  it  is  apparent,  were  ornaments  about 
tlieir  wrists  or  hands,  (Gen.  xxiv.  47.  Ezek.  xvi.  11.) 

Rings.]  They  were  ornaments  of  the  fingers,  (Gen.  xli. 
42.  Esther  iii.  10.) 

'  Ear-rings.]  Nothing  more  common  in  those  countries, 
especially  among  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites;  as  we 
find  Judges  viii.  24 — 26.  where  there  is  a  different  word 
used  to  express  this  ornament ;  yet  the  word  hagil,  here 
used,  certainly  signifying  something  round,  and  the  oma- 
ihents  encompassing  the  arms  and  other  parts  being  be- 
fore mentioned,  it  cannot  well  be  thought  to  denote  any 
thing  but  rings  in  the  ears.  And  so  we  translate  it,  Ezek. 
xvi.  12. 

And  tablets.]  Some  ornaments  about  the  breasts.  (See 
Exod.  XXXV.  22.) 

To  make  an  atonement  of  our  souls  before  the  Lord.]  For 
the  guilt  of  which  Moses  accused  them,  ver.  14.  or  any 
other,  which  they  had  contracted  in  the  war. 

Ver.  52.  And  all  the  gold  of  the  offering  which  they  of- 
fered up  to  the  Lord,  &c.  was  sixteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shekels.]  It  hath  been  observed  before,  that 
three  thousand  shekels  made  a  talent:  and  therefore  their 
offering  amounted  to  above  five  talents  and  a  half. 

Ver.  55}.  For  the  men  of  war  had  taken  spoil,  every  man 
for  himself]  Or  rather,  had  taken  the  spoil,  mentioned  ver. 
12.  of  which  part  of  the  booty  no  division  was  made  be- 
tween the  men  of  war  and  the  people,  (ver.  26.)  but  they 
kept  it  entirely  to  themselves,  and  now  very  gratefully 
made  a  present  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  to  the 
Lord :  see  ver.  12.  where  the  w  ord  spoil  is  used  strictly 
for  a  part  of  the  booty,  distinct  from  the  other  two,  the 
captives  and  the  prey;  and  so  it  signifies  here. 

Ver.  54.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold.] 
This  was  said  before,  (ver.  51.)  and  therefore  the  sense 
here  is,  that,  having  received  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord, 
they  brought  it  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  as 
it  here  follows  in  the  conclusion  of  this  verse. 


Of  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  Imndreds.]  It  Avas 
not  their  oblation  only,  but  the  oblation  of  every  one  of  the 
men  of  war,  (ver.  50,  51.)  But  the  commanders  received 
it  from  the  common  soldiers,  and  presented  it  unto  Moses 
and  Eleazar,  from  the  whole  host. 

And  brought  it  into  the  tabernacle,  for  a  memorial  for  the 
children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord.]  That  God  might  be 
mindful  of  them,  i.  e.  propitious  to  them,  who  were  so 
grateful  to  him  for  his  benefits. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  upon  ver.  50.  fancies  these  of- 
ficers to  have  represented  to  Moses  their  great  chastity, 
when  they  made  this  offering ;  saying,  "  We  broke  into 
the  chambers  and  closets  of  the  kings  of  Midian;  and  there 
we  saw  their  beautiful  and  charming  daughters,  from  whom 
we  took  the  golden  ornaments  upon  their  heads,  and  in 
their  ears,  and  on  their  arms,  their  fingers,  and  breasts  ; 
but  did  not  cast  a  wanton  look  upon  one  of  them :"  and 
therefore  they  hoped  this  oblation  they  made  would  rise 
up  for  them,  in  the  day  of  the  great  judgment,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation for  their  souls  before  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Ver.  1.  1\  OWthe  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of 
Gad.]  Here  the  children  of  Reuben,  who  was  Jacob's  first- 
born, are  mentioned  in  the  first  place  ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  (ver.  2.  6.  25. 29.  32.)  the  children  of  Gad  are  con- 
stantly first  mentioned,  because  they  were  the  first  movers 
of  that  which  follows,  as  the  Hebrews  conjecture. 

Had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle.]  More  than  any 
other  tribe. 

And  when  they  saw  the  landofjazer.]  Which  was  lately 
taken  from  the  Amorites,  after  they  had  slain  Sihon  their 
king,  (chap.  xxi.  32.)  This  city  and  country  belonging  to 
it,  were  near  to  the  spring  of  the  river  Amon ;  and  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  Isaiah 
xvi.  8,  9.  and  Jeremiah  xlviii.  34. 

And  the  land  of  Gilead.]  A  noble  country,  so  called  from 
the  mountain  Gilead,  which  bounded  it  on  the  east,  as  Jor- 
dan did  on  the  west,  the  river  Jabbok  on  the  south,  and 
Mount  Libanus  on  the  north. 

That,  behold,  the  place  was  a  place  of  cattle.]  Which  in 
the  fourth  verse  is  called  a  land  of  cattle,  -ynv  KTjjvorpo^ov, 
as  the  LXX. translate  it,  fit  for  feeding  of  cattle;  being  fa- 
mous for  pasture  and  other  grazing  ground.  ForBashan 
was  in  this  country,  (Deut.  iii.  12, 13.)  where  every  one 
knows  the  largest  and  fattest  oxen  were  bred,  (Psalm  xxii. 
12.)  and  sheep  also,  (Deut.  xxxii.  14.)  and  therefore  is 
joined  with  Gilead,  (Micah  vi.  14.)  which,  being  woodjr 
and  mountainous  in  some  part  of  it,  was  no  less  famous 
for  breeding  goats,  (see  Cantic.  iv.  1.)  %vhich  delight  to 
browse  on  such  trees  as  Mount  Gilead  abounded  withal. 
(See  Bochartus  in  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  51.) 

Ver.  2.  And  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of 
Reuben.]  Neither  here,  nor  in  the  foregoing  verse,  is  there* 
any  mention  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  (half  of  whiclt 
had  their  portion  in  this  country),  because  they  were  neither 
the  contrivers  notmovers  of  this ;  but  it  is  most  probable  had 
a  lot  assigned  them  here,  because  these  countries  were  too 
much  for  the  other  two  tribes  alone  j  and  they  of  Manassell' 
had  much  cattle  also.  , 
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Came  and  spake  unto  Moses  and  Eleazar,  and  the  princes 
qf  the  congregation.]  Who  were  wont  often  to  assemble  to 
dispatch  public  affairs,  (chap,  xxvii.  2.  xxx.  1.) 
,  Ver,  3.  Ataroth.]  A  place  which  was  part  of  the  portion 
of  Gad;  as  appears  by  ver.  34. 

And  Dibon.]  This  is  mentioned  as  a  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  chap.  xxi.  30.  and  was  given  to  Gad  also ; 
as  we  read  ver.  34. 

And  Jazer.}  See  ver.  1.  and  35.  where  we  find  this  also 
belonged  unto  Gad. 

And  Nimrah.]  Called  Beth-Nimrah,  ver.  36.  and  given 
to  the  same  tribe.  It  is  usual,  I  observed  before,  for  the 
Hebrews  to  cut  oflf  the  first  part  of  the  names  of  places,  for 
brevity's  sake,  (chap.  xxv.  1.)  but  this  place  is  elsewhere 
called  at  length  Beth-Nimrah,  Josh.  xiii.  27.  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  Sihon's  kingdom,  and  signifies  as 
much  as  domus  pardorum,  a  habitation  of  leopards:  so 
Bochartus,  who  observes,  that  when  both  Isaiah  xv.  6.  and 
Jeremiah  xlviii.  34,  speak  of  the  waters  of  Nimrim,  they 
mean  this  very  place,  which  was  given  to  Gad;  but,  in  the 
days  of  those  prophets,  mentioned  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Moabites;  who  had  usurped  upon  their  neighbours  the 
Gadites,  and  taken  this  place  from  them,  as  they  had  done 
Jazer  also ;  as  appears  from  the  place  abovementioned, 
(Isa.  xvi.  8,  9.  Jerem.  xlviii.  34.) 

And  Heshbon.]  The  principal  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  (chap.  xxi.  2G — 28.)  and  was  given  to  the  Reu- 
benites,  (ver.  37.) 

And  Elealah.]  This  is  frequently  mentioned  with  Hesh- 
bon,  as  a  place  adjoining  to  it,  (ver.  37.  Isa.  xvi.  9.) 

And  Sheban.]  Called  also  Shibmah,  ver.  37.  and  Sibmah, 
Isa.  xvi.  8, 9.  Jer.  xlviii.  31.  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  famous  for  vines ;  and  in  the  days  of  that  prophet 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  as  were  Hesh- 
bon  and  Elealah  also. 

And  Nebo.]  Which  was  given  to  the  Reubenites,(ver.  38.) 

And  Beon.]  There  is  no  mention  of  this  place  any  where 
else ;  but  it  is  probable  was  part  of  the  Reubenites'  portion, 
being  mentioned  together  with  other  places  that  were  given 
unto  them ;  and  possibly  may  be  the  place  called  Baal- 
Meon,  (ver.  38.)  which  they  changed  into  Beon,  because 
of  the  name  of  Baal ;  but  the  Moabites,  when  it  fell  into 
tjieir  hands,  restored  part  of  its  old  name,  calling  it  Beth- 
Meon,  (Jer.  xlviii.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  Even  the  country  which  the  Lord  smote  before  the 
congregation  of  Israel.]  And  gave  it  to  them  for  a  posses- 
sion, as  he  intended  to  do  the  land  of  Canaan :  (see  chap. 
xxi.  24,  25. 

Is  a  land  for  cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle.]  Is  very 
fit  for  us,  (ver.  2.) 

Ver.  .5.  Wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight.]  A  phrase  often  used  by  humble  petitioners ; 
even  by  Moses  himself,  when  he  speaks  to  God,  chap, 
xi.  15. 

Let  this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession.] 
The  Israelites  in  common  possessed  it  hitherto,  as  belong- 
ing to  them  all,  (chap.  xxi.  ult.)  but  they  desire  to  have  it 
assigned  to  them,  as  their  particular  portion. 

And  bring  us  not  over  Jordan.]  We  desire  nothing  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  0.  Aiid  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gad,  and 
<fte  eJtildren  of  Reuljen,  Hhall  ymir  brethren  go  to  war.]  Can 


you  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  rest  of  the  tribes  should- 
fight  still  for  what  they  are  to  possess  ? 

And  shall  ye  sit  here?]  And  you  take  up  your  rest  here, 
and  settle  in  their  conquests,  which  they  have  already 
made  ? 

Ver.  7.  And  wherefore  discourage  ye  the  hearts  of  tlie 
children  of  Israel,  from  going  over  into  the  land  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  them  ?]  He  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
mere  cowardice,  and  a  vile  love  of  ease,  made  them  desire; 
to  stay  where  they  were,  and  go  no  further :  which  ill  ex- 
ample might  dishearten  all  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and- 
make  them  have  the  same  inclination  to  settle  in  the  land; 
they  had  conquered;  and  not  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
Canaanites. 

Ver.  8.  Thus  did  your  fathers.]  i.  e.  They  disheartened 
all  their  brethren.  ; 

When  I  sent  tliem  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  see  the  land.'Jt 
See  chap.  xiii.  3.  26. 

Ver.  9.  For  when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley  ofEshcol.][ 
Men  do  not  go  up  into  a  valley ;  therefore  the  meaning  is, 
they  went  up  to  search  the  country,  (as  it  is  said  they  did,, 
chap.  xiii.  21, 22.)  and  went  on  in  their  search,  till  they  came . 
to  the  valley  or  brook  of  Eshcol,  chap.  xiii.  23>  where  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  a  cluster  of  grapes,  to  shew  what 
fruit  the  country  aiforded. 

And  saw  the  land.]  Had  taken  a  full  view  of  the  country. 

The]/  discouraged  the  hem-ts  of  the  children  of  Israel.]- 
Represented  the  people  and  the  cities  to  be  so  strong,  that, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them,  (chap.  xiii. 
28,  29.) 

That  they  should  not  go  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  had 
given  fliem.J  And,  therefore,  persuaded  them  not  to  attempt 
to  possess  themselves  of  it.  For  they  said  expressly,  "  We 
are  not  able  to  go  against  the  people,  for  they  are  stronger; 
than  we,"  (chap.  xiii.  31.) 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled  at  the  satne 
titne,  and  he  sware,  saying.]  See  chap.  xiv.  21.  28. 

Ver.  11.  Surely  none  of  the  men  that  are  come  out  .of 
Egypt,  from  tujenty  years  old  and  upivard.]  See  chap.  xiv.  ■ 
22.  29.  35. 

Shall  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.]  See  chap.  xiv.  23. 

Because  they  have  not  wholly  followed  me.]  See  there, 
ver.  22. 

Ver.  12.  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.]  See  chap, 
xiv.  24. 

The  Kenezite.]  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  many  to 
prove  that  Caleb  is  called  a  Kenezite,  because  his  father's 
name  was  Kenaz.    And  this  they  prove,  because  Othniel's 
father  was  Kenaz,  and  he  was  Caleb's  brother,  (Josh.  xv. 
17.)  his  younger  brother,  (Judg.  i.  13.  iii.  9.)    So  that  their, 
father  must  have  two  names,  Kenaz  and  Jephunneh.     But 
it  is  very  strange,  if  this  be  true,  that  Caleb  is  no  where, 
called  the  son  of  Kenaz,  but  constantly  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh, (even  there  where  Othniel  is  just  before  called  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  1  Chron.  iv.  13.  15.)  nor  is  Othniel  any  where . 
callcd-the  son  of  Jephunneh,  but  always  of  Kenaz.   And, 
indeed,  there  is  a  demonstration  against  this  opinion  ;  for 
Othniel  married  Caleb's  daughter,  which  by  the  law  of- 
Moses  was  utterly  unlawful,  whatsoever  the  practice  might 
have  l)een  before  the  law  was  given.  Therefore,  others  think 
it  more  probable,  that  Othniel  was  one  of  his  brother's 
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younger  sons  (for  uncles  and  nephews  are  often  called 
brethren,  as  Abraham  and  Lot  were),  and  that  from  this 
brother,  whose  name  was  Kenaz,  Caleb  is  also  called  a 
Kcaezitc :  but  this  is  very  absurd ;  for  the  name  of  Ke- 
nezzi  in  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the  descendants  from  one  who 
gave  this  denomination  to  the  family ;  which  one  brother 
could  not  do  to  another.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
Kenej!  was  some  common  ancestor  both  of  Othniel  and 
Caleb,  from  whom  Othniel's  fother  took  also  his  name. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Jephunneh  called  a  Kenexite  in  Joshua 
xiv.  14.  where  it  is  said,  that  "  Hebron  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite." 
■  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun :  for  they  have  followed  the 
Lord.]  Fully,  chap.  xiv.  24.  30.  38. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord's  -anger  was  kindled  against  Is- 
rael.] He  had  said  this  before,  (ver.  10.)  but  repeats  it 
again,  to  make  them  the  more  sensible  of  a  thing  that  was 
done  thirty-eight  years  ago;  and  to  deter  them  from  giving 
him  the  like  provocation. 

And  fie  made  them  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
till  all  that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Lord  were  con- 
sumed.] See  chap.  xiv.  31 — 33.  xxvi.  64, 65., 

Ver- 14.  And,  behold.]  Mark  what  I  say. 
I  You  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers'  stead,  an  increase  of  sin- 
ful men,  to  augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  oftlie  Lord  towards 
Israel.]  Are  multiplied  to  as  great  a  number  as  your  fa- 
thers, only  to  succeed  them  in  their  sins,  and  thereby  bring 
down  still  more  heavy  punishments  upon  the  nation. 

Ver.  15.  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  after  him.]  As  your 
fathers  did ;  who  refused  to  go  and  possess  the  good  land 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

He  will  yet  again  leave  them  in  the  wilderness.]  Lead  them 
back  again  into  the  desert,  where  your  fathers  perished ; 
and  there  forsake  you. 

And  yesliall  destroy  all  this  people.]  Who,  following  your 
example,  will  refuse  to  go  over  Jordan,  (ver.  5.)  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  16.  And  tliey  drew  near  unto  him.]  As  petitioners 
are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  assured  of  their  integrity,  and 
hope  to  obtain  their  request,  (Gen.  xliv.  19.) 

And  said.  We  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for  our  cattle.] 
There  are  five  words  in  the  Hebrew  language  for  folds  for 
sheep  and  cattle ;  all  signifjring  a  place  fenced  in,  that  they 
might  lie  safely  and  be  defended  from  wild  beasts.  And  so 
this  word  gedera  plainly  imports:  (see  Bochartus  in  his 
Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  45.) 

And  cities  for  our  little  ones.]  Which  stood  in  need  only 
of  repairing  and  fortifying,  (ver.  17.)  for  they  already  dwelt 
in  those  cities  of  the  Amorites,  (chap.  xxi.  25.) 
.  Ver.  17.  But  we  our.ielves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  until  we  Iiave  brought  them  unto  their 
place.]  That  is,  a  considerable  number  of  them,  as  many 
as  should  be  thought  necessary,  (Deut.  iii.  18.)  in  all  forty 
thousand, (Josh.  iv.  12.) 

And  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities.]  Where 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  some  men  to  guard  them  from 
their  bad  neighbours,  and  to  take  care  of  their  cattle. 

Because  of  the  people  of  the  land.]  That  is,  the  Moabites, 
who  were  the  ancient  owners  of  this  country,(chap.  xxi.  26.) 
and  the  Edomites,  who  had  shewed  no  good-will  to  the  Is- 
raelites, as  they  passed  through  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  16.  We,  will  not  return  unto  our  houses,  until  the 


children  of  Israel  have  inherited  every  man  his  inheritance.} 
Be  settled  in  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  we 
desire  to  be  in  this  country. 

Ver.  19.  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side 
Jordan,  or  forward.]  We  wll  not  desire  any  share  in  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  though  it  lie  near  to  us;  nor  in 
that  country  which  lies  still  further  westward. 

Because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  on  this  side  Jordan  east- 
ward.]  We  look  upon  this  as  our  inheritance  (with  which 
we  shall  be  fully  satisfied),  here  in  the  land  of  Gilead: 
which  lay  eastward  of  .Jordan,  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  20.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  If  ye  will  do  this 
thing.]  Be  as  good  as  your  word. 

If  ye  will  go  armed  before  the  Lord  to  war.]  To  go  be- 
fore the  Lord,  was  to  go  before  the  ark;  which  was  the 
symbol  of  God's  presence,  over  which  his  glory  resided. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  two  tribes,  Reuben 
and  Gad  (together  with  Simeon),  always  lay  encamped  be- 
fore the  sanctuary ;  as  appears  from  the  second  chapter  of 
this  book,  ver.  10.  14 — 17.  And  accordingly,  when  the 
camp  removed,  they  marched  immediately  before  it;  as  is 
particularly  noted,  chap. X.  18 — 21.  So  that  here  he  requires 
them  only  to  hold  their  usual  place,  when  they  went  to  the 
war  against  the  Canaanites;  and  accordingly  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  they  did  (together  with  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  were  joined  with  them)  pass  over  before  the 
Lord  unto  battle.  Josh.  iv.  12, 13. 

Ver.  21.  And  will  go  all  of  you.]  As  many  as  shall  bo 
required,  and  can  be  sp<ared,  (ver.  17.) 

Armed  over  Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until  he  hath  driven 
out  his  enemies  from  before  him.]  Not  only  bring  us  into 
Canaan,  but  continue  with  us,  till  we  have  expelled  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country:  which  he  encourages  them  to 
undertake,  by  representing  the  Canaanites  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  who  would  therefore  fight  for  them. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  land  be  subdued  before  the  Lord.]  By 
this  expression,  and  that  in  the  foregoing  words,  it  appears 
that  the  ark  was  carried  along  with  them  to  the  war  every 
where  till  it  was  ended ;  *as  it  was  when  it  begun,  at  tho 
taking  of  Jericho,  (Josh.  vi.  6,  7,  &c.) 

Then  afterward  ye  shall  return,  a»d  be  guiltless  before 
the  Lord,  and  before  Israel;  and  this  land  shall  be  your  pos- 
session.] Not  only  be  free  from  all  blamo  in  this  desire, 
but  have  what  you  desire. 

Before  the  Lord.]  By  his  order  and  appointment. 

Ver,  23.  But  if , you  will  not  do  so.]  If  this  be  not  your 
intention;  or  if  you  go  back  from  your  word. 

Behold.]  Observe  what  I  say. 

Ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord;  and  be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  youout.]  Your  guilt  is  exceeding  great,  and  shall 
be  most  certainly  punished,  as  it  deserves. 

Ver.  24.  Build  ye  cities  for  your  little  ones,  and  folds  for 
your  sheep,  &c.]  As  for  the  rest  of  their  proposals,  about; 
their  children  and  cattle,  he  consented  to  them,  without 
any  exception. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of 
Reuben,  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  The  word  for  spake,  in, 
the  Hebrew,  being  jomer,  in  the  singular  number,  instead 
oi' jomru,  in  the  plural,  their  doctors  take  it  for  an  indica- 
tion that  some  one  principal  person  spake  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this;  for  the  singular 
number  in  this  language  is  often  used  for  the  plural;  ancj 
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.they  never  spake  all  of  them  together,  but  some  one  in 
ihe  name  of  their  brethren.  And  it  had  been  better,  if  they 
had  observed,  that  this  signifies  one  and  all  (as  we  now 
speak)  were  of  the  same  mind. 

Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord  commandeth.]  And  as 
they  themselves  had  proposed,  (ver.  17.) 

Ver.  26.  Our  little  ones,  our  ivives,  our  flocks,  and  all  our 
cattle,  shall  be  there  in  the  cities  of  Gilead.'}  Here  they  pro- 
faise  to  leave  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  this  country,  and 
go  to  serve  their  brethren. 

Ver.  27.  But  thy  servants  will  pass  over  every  man  armed 
for  war,  &c.]  We  ourselves  will  go  and  fight  for  our  bre- 
thren. It  hath  been  often  said  (ver.  17.  21.)  that  this  doth 
not  signify  all  the  men  of  war  among  them  should  go,  but 
as  maay  as  could  be  spared,  and  as  were  thought  sufficient. 
For  it  is  manifest,  the  far  greater  half  of  them  were  left  in 
this  country  to  defend  their  wives  and  children,  and  look 
after  their  flocks  and  herds ;  as  will  appear  by  computing 
all  the  men  of  war  that  were  found  in  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
.of  Reuben,  which  were  above  fourscore  and  four  thou- 
sand, (chap.  xxvi.  7. 18.)  to  which  if  we  add  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (who  were,  in  all,  above  fifty-two  thousand), 
there  were  much  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  able  to 
bear  arms ;  and  not  above  forty  thousand  of  them  marched 
into  Canaan,  as  was  before  observed. 

Ver.  28.  So  concerning  tJiem,  Moses  commanded  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.]  He  left  this  in  charge  with  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  who  had  the  government  of  affairs  under 
^him;  particularly  with  Joshua,  who  was  not  unmindful  of 
it,  but  remembered  these  tribes  what  Moses  had  said  when 
be  was  about  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (Josh.  i. 
J^,  14,  &c.) 

.  Ver.  2J>.  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  the  children  of 
Gad  and  the  cliildren  of  Reuben  will  pass  with  you  over  Jor- 
dan, &c.]  He  repeats  to  tliese  great  men,  who  were  to  see 
it  executed,  what  he  had  said  to  the  Gadites  and  Reuben- 
.ites  themselves,  (ver.  21,  22.) 

Tlien  ye  sliall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a  posses- 
sion.'] They  had  not  a  right  to  it  till  they  had  performed 
the  condition  upon  which  it  was  granted,  viz.  till  their  bre- 
thren were  in  possession  of  their  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

-  Ver.  30.  But  if  they  will  not  pass  over  before  you  armed.] 
Perform  their  promise,  ver.  17. 

They  shall  have  possession  among  you  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.] Take  what  falls  to  their  share  there ;  and  this  coun- 
try be  disposed  of,  as  God  shall  order. 
.  Ver.  31.  And  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of 
Reuben  said.  As  the  Lord  luith  said  unto  thy  servants^  so 
will  we  do.]  They  confirm  what  they  had  promised  to 
Moses,  ver.  25.  and  here  take  all  that  he  had  said,  as 
spoken  by  the  order  of  God,  who  bestowed  this  land  upon 
them  on  the  condition  often  mentioned. 

Ver.  32.  We  will  pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.]  This  they  offered  at  first  of  themselves, 
(ver,  17.)  and  solemnly  promised,  when  Moses  accepted 
their  proposal,  (ver.  27.)  and  again  here  ratify  and  confirm 
it  before  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  and  all  the  princes,  (ver.  28.) 

That  tlie  possession  of  our  inheritance.]  Which  we  have 
desired  to  have  for  our  inheritance. 

On  this  side  Jordan.]  They  were  now  in  the  land  of  Gi- 


lead, and  so  might  properly  call  it  ow  this  side  Jordan; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  it  was  said  to 
be  on  that  side  Jordan. 

May  be  ours.]  Settled  upon  us  and  our  posterity. 

Ver.  33.  And  Moses  gave  unto  them.]  Not  an  absolute 
grant,  but  a  couditional ;  if  they  did  as  they  engaged,  (ver. 
29—31,  &c.) 

Even  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of  Reuben, 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph.]  This  half 
tribe  is  not  mentioned  before,  because  they  did  not  put  in 
any  claim  till  they  saw  how  those  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
would  succeed  in  their  petition:  which  being  granted,  it  is 
likely  that  thereupon  they  represented  also  what  store  of 
cattle  they  had ;  and  that  the  country  would  be  more  than 
enough  for  those  who  had  desired  it.  This  being  found  to 
be  true,  Moses  thought  fit  to  give  them  a  portion  in  it,  ra- 
ther than  any  other ;  because  the  children  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  had,  by  their  valour,  subdued  part  of  this 
country,  (ver.  39.  Josh.  xvii.  1.) 

Tlie  kingdom  ofSihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Og  king  of  Bashan.]  See  chap.  xxi.  24. 29.  Which 
were  the  first  countries  that  the  Israelites  possessed ;  and 
were  the  first  that  were  carried  captive  out  of  their  land, 
(2  Kings  XV.  29.) 

The  land  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the  coasts,  even  the  cities 
of  the  country  round  about.]  The  land  with  the  cities,  within 
such  a  compass  or  limits;  and  all  the  towns  within  that 
circuit. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  children  of  Gad  built  Dibon  and  Ata- 
roth.]  Repaired  and  fortified  these  towns,  which  are  men- 
tioned before,  ver.  3.  for  they  were  not  destroyed,  but  only 
their  inhabitants,  (Deut.  ii.  34,  35.)  and  if  they  had,  there 
was  not  time  now  to  rebuild  them.  Thus  Jeroboam  is  said 
to  have  built  Shechem,  (1  Kings  xii.  25.)  which  was  a  city 
before,  but  gone  to  decay ;  and  Azariah  to  have  built  Elah, 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  which  ho  resforeth  to  Judab  as  a  city 
formerly  belonging  to.  them. 

And  Aroer.]  A  city  of  the  Amorites,^  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river  Amon;-  as  Moses  tells  us,  Deut.  ii.  36.  iii.  11.  iv. 
48.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  was  taken 
from  them  by  Sihon. 

Ver.  35.  And  Atroth,  and  Shophan,  and  Jaazer,  and  Jog- 
hehah.]  We  do  not  read  of  any  of  these  towns  elsewhere, 
but  only  of  Jaazer,  which  seems  to  be  that  called  Jazer» 
ver.  3. 

Ver.  36.  And  Beth-Nimrah.]  Called,  ver.  3.  Nimreih  for 
shortness'  sake;  as  (it  may  be  further  observed)  Jemini  is 
put  for  Benjemini,  Esther  ii.  6.  Sheba  for  Beer-sheba, 
Josh.  xix.  2.  where  we  find  these  two  mentioned ;  but 
they  do  not  signify  two  several  cities,  but  are  two  names 
for  one  and  the  same  city ;  as  if  he  had  said,  Beer-sheba, 
which  is  also  called  Sheba.  This  is  clear  to  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  for  otherAvise  there  would  be  more  than  thirteen  cities 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  contrary  to  ver.  6.  of  that  chapter. 

And  Bellt-haran.J  A  place,  some  aay,  between  Dibon  . 
and  Jordan. 

Fenced  cities,  and  folds  for  sheep.]  All  these  cities  the 
children  of  Gad  fortified,  and  built  folds  for  sheep  in  the 
pastures  near  to  them. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built.]  Repaired 
and  fortified;  as  I  said,  ver.  34. 

Heshbon  and  Elealah.]  Mentioned  above,  ver.  3^ 
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\  And  Kirjathaim.]  A  place  wTiere  giant-like  people  for- 
merly dwelt,  called  Emims,  Gen.  xiv.  5.  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Moabites,  as  they  were  by  the  Amorites. 

Ver.  »rt.  And  Nebo.}  This  city  is  mentioned  in  Jerem. 
xlviii.  8.  when  it  was  fallen  again  into  the  possession  of 
tlie  Moabites,  as  was  also  Kirjathaim.  It  seems  to  have 
been  near  Dibon,  mentioned  together  with  it,  Isa.  xv.  1. 
At  least  there  were  in  these  places  two  famous  temples; 
for  the  destruction  of  which,  the  prophet  represents  the 
people  making  lamentation.  So  the  LXX.  aTroXetrat  6 
iNe/3tJv,  ov  o  (5u>noc  vfiwv,  Nebo  is  destroyed  where  your  altar 
is.  And  Hesychius  saith  of  Ast)/3wv  (i.  e.  Dibon),  that  it 
was  roTToc  ?v^n  'i^pvrai  Ifphv  Moa/3i;Ta)v,  «  place  tvJiere  a 
temple  of  the  Moabites  was  built.  And  St.  Jerome  suspects 
that  there  was  an  oracle  at  this  place;  the  word  Nebo  im- 
porting propliecy,  or  divination,  as  he  speaks. 

And  Baal-Meon.]  Another  place,  where,  it  is  likely,  Baal 
^as  worshipped;  which  made  them  change  the  names  of 
these  places,  as  it  here  follows. 

-  Tlieir  names  being  changed.}  For  Nebo,  as  well  as  Baal, 
■was  the  name  of  a  god;  as  we  learn  from  Isaiah  xlvi.  1. 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  Assyrian  deity;  there  being 
Jfootsteps  of  it  in  the  names  of  several  gTeat  men  there; 
such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  and  many  others. 
Arid  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  they  therefore  changed  the 
names  of  these  cities  into  some  other,  because  they  would 
abolish  all  remainders  of  idolatry  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  precept,  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  that  they  should  not  take 
-the  name  of  their  gods  into  their  mouth :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  still  retained  their  ancient  names ;  as  appears 
■from  Josh.  xiii.  17.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.  so  hard  it  is  to  alter  any 
thing  for  the  better ! 

And  Sibmah.']  See  ver.  3. 

And  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they  builded.'] 
.If  this  refer  to  all  the  cities  here  mentioned,  it  is  mani- 
fest they  either  retained  or  recovered  their  former  names : 
for  we  read  of  them  all  in  future  times ;  particularly  in 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  Isaiah;  and  Kir- 
jathaim is  mentioned  in  the  place  I  now  quoted  out  of 
.lEzekiel. 

Ver.  39.  And  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manas- 
-seh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it.}  Here  Gilead  is  used  in  a 
.strict  sense,  not  so  largely  as  before,  ver.  1.  26.  29.  where 
,it  is  taken  for  all  the  country  on  that  side  Jordan  where 
Gilead  was;  but  here,  for  a  part  of  it  about  Mount  Gilead. 
This  is  plain  from  the  next  verse;  and  Gilead  the  son  of 
:  Machir,  one  would  think,  was  the  person  that  took  it, 
,(Josh.  xvii.  1.) 

Ver.  40.  And  Moses  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir,'  the  son  of 
Manasseh.}  i.  e.  To  the  children  of  Machir  (for  he  was  dead 
,long  ago),  who  had  a  considerable  portion  of  that  half  of 
-the  land  of  Gilead,  which  was  given  to  the  half  tribe  of 
.Manasseh.     For  one  half  was  given  to  the  Reubenites 
and  Gadites,  and  the  other  half  to  them,  Deut.  iii.  12, 13. 
.Tvhere  Gilead  signifies  all  that  country  properly  so  called ; 
neither  so  much  as  the  whole  territory,  which  these  tribes 
{demanded,  ver.  1.  nor  so  little  as  was  given  to  Machir, 
•ver.  15.  where  Moses  says,  "  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Ma- 
chir;"!. e.  to  that  family  of  Manasseh,  which  were  properly 
Called  Ma,chiritc3,  Numb.  xxvi.  29.  and  to  that  family 
descended  from  his  son,  which  from  him  were  called  Gi- 
Icadite^.    For  as  Manasseh  had  only  this  son  Machir,  so 


Machir  had  only  Gilead;  but  he  had  many,  (chap.  xxvi. 
30 — 32.)  who  all  raised  families.  And  as  to  the  Machir- 
ites  (and  I  suppose  the  Gileadites)  was  given  a  portion  in 
this  country,  (Josh.  xiii.  2J),  30,  &c.)  so  Joshua  gave  to  the 
rest  an  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  (chap.  xvii.  2.) 
And  he  gives  a  reason,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  why  he  gave 
Gilead  and  Bashan  to  the  posterity  of  Machir,  because 
they  were  a  warlike  people,  inheriting  their  father's  valour, 
who  was  a  man  of  war;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  placed  ia 
the  frontiers  of  that  country. 

Ver.  41.  And  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh.}  One  of  the 
posterity  of  Manasseh,  by  his  mother's  side  :  for  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  by  his  daughter, 
(1  Chron.  ii.  21,  22.)  but  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  It  seems  he  joined  with  the  children  of  Machir  in 
their  expedition  against  Gilead,  (mentioned  ver.  39.)  and 
was  so  successful,  that  he  took  several  small  towns  in  that 
country,  and  so  had  his  inheritance  among  the  children  of 
Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  where  they  now  were.  There 
were  threescore  of  them  in  the  whole,  which  were  afitei^ 
ward  called  cities,  (Josh.  xiii.  13.  1  Kings  iv.  23.)  but  hfe 
had  only  twenty-three  for  his  possession,  (1  Chron.  ii. 
22,  23.) 

And  called  them  Havoth-Jair.}  That  is,  the  habitations 
of  Jair.  For  havah  is  a  dwelling,  as  Bochartus  observes  in 
his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  29.  And  among  the  Arabians  the 
word  Havoth  properly  signifies  many  tents  orderly  disposed 
in  a  ring  or  circle;  which  in  those  countries  made  that 
which  we  call  a  village.  For  hava  in  their  language  signi- 
fies to  compass.  The  same  he  observes  in  his  Hierozoicon, 
par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44.  p.  4G6. 

Ver.  42.  And  Nobah.}  Who  he  was  wc  find  in  no  other 
place ;  but  an  eminent  person,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the 
families  of  the  Manassites ;  either  of  the  Machirites  or  the 
Gileadites.  For  they  only,  as  I  take  it,  inherited  on  this 
side  Jordan. 

Went  and  took  Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof.}  At 
the  same  time,  I  suppose,  that  Jair  took  the  towns  above- 
mentioned  ;  of  which  this  was  one,  (1  Chron.  ii.  23.)  But, 
though  Jair  was  the  chief  conductor  in  that  expedition,  yet 
he  kept,  as  I  said,  only  twenty-three  towns  to  himself:  the 
rest  were  given  to  them  who  accompanied  him,  of  whom, 
it  is  probable,  Nobah  was  one. 

And  called  it  Nobah,  after  his  own  name.}  But  it  retained 
its  old  name  also :  for  St.  Jerome  says,  in  his  time  there 
was  a  city  called  Canatba,  in  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  not 
far  from  Bosra. 

Thus  this  country  being  settled  upon  these  two  tribes 
and  a  half,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided,  by  God's  com- 
mand, for  an  inheritance  to  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xiii.  7.) 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HESE  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
ivhich  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.}  A  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  the  travels  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness ;  whereby  the  wonderful  providence  of  God  over 
them  appears,  in  their  protection  and  preservation,  from  the 
time  they  departed  out  of  Egypt,  till  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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With  their  armies.']  For  they  marched  in  an  orderly 
manner,  as  armies  do.     (See  Exod.  xii.  41.  51.  xiii.  18.) 

Under  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.]  By  whom  they  were 
conducted,  as  the  ministers  of  God,  (Exod.  xii.  1.  28.  50.) 

Ver.  2.  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to 
their  journeys.]  Every  removal  which  they  made  from  the 
place  where  they  were,  unto  another  whither  they  journeyed. 

By  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.]  This  may  refer  either 
to  their  journeys,  (which  were  by  God's  commandment, 
chap.  X.  13.)  or  rather  to  Moses's  writing  this  epitome  of 
their  travels,  of  which  God  ordered  him  to  give  a  distinct 
account:  which  was  no  unnecessary  work,  but  most  useful 
to  posterity ;  there  being  no  history  extant  in  the  world,  as 
David  Chytraeus  well  observes  (except  that  of  the  birth, 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ),  which  contains  so 
many  wonderful  instances  of  Divine  providence,  as  this  of 
bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  leading 
them  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  the  wilderness; 
concerning  which  Maimonides  hath  an  excellent  discourse 
in  his  third  part  of  More  Nevochim,  cap.  50.  the  substance 
of  which  is  this :  that  it  being  impossible  any  miracles 
should  continue  throughout  all  generations,  due  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  memory  of  them  be  not  lost,  but  faithfully 
preserved  by  the  history  and  narration  of  them  in  future 
times.  Now  there  being  no  greater  miracle  than  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  for  forty 
years;  a  desert  full  of  scorpions  and  serpents,  destitute  of 
water,  iminhabited,  through  which  no  man  had  been  wont 
to  pass,  as  Jeremiah  speaks,  chap.  ii.  6.  where  they  ate 
no  bread,  nor  drank  wine,  or  strong  drink,  (Deut.  xxix.  6, 
&c.)  God  would  have  the  particular  places  set  down  dis- 
tinctly where  they  pitched  in  that  howling  wilderness ;  that 
all  men  might  be  satisfied  (who  would  take  the  pains  to 
examine  things),  by  what  a  marvellous  providence  such  a 
multitude  of  people  were  fed  every  day  for  forty  years  to- 
gether ;  and  none  might  be  able  to  cavil  and  say,  that  they 
travelled  through  a  country  good  enough,  and  pitched  in 
habitable  places,  where  they  might  plough,  and  sow,  and 
reap ;  or  where  they  might  have  herbs  and  roots  for  their 
sustenance ;  or  where  manna  ordinarily  came  down  from 
the  clouds  for  men's  support. 

And  these  are  their  journeys  according  to  their  goings  out.] 
As  if  he  had  said.  Having  received  this  commandment  from 
God,  this  is  a  true  and  exact  account,  which  here  follows, 
of  their  travels  from  place  to  place. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  departed  from  Ranieses.]  See  Exod. 
xii.  37.  Here,  in  £ill  likelihood,  they  sacrificed  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  were  preserved  from  the  destroying  angel ;  which 
made  this  place  very  remarkable :  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  all  summoned  hither,  to  meet  here  as  in  a  common 
rendezvous  (as  they  now  speak),  to  be  ready  to  march  away 
when  God  gave  the  word  of  command. 
■  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
on  the  morrow  after  tlie  Passover.]  Which  they  had  kept  in 
Egypt  on  the  fourteenth,  (Exod.  xii.  40.) 

The  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high 
hand.]  Exod.  xiv.  8. 

In  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,]  Who  thrust  them  out, 
(Exod.  xii.  39.) 

Ver.  4.  For  the  Egyptians  buried  all  their  first-born.] 
They  were  so  terrified  with  the  sudden  death  of  all  their 
first-born,  that  they  pressed  them  to  be  gone,  lest  they 
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should  be  slain  also,  (Exod.  xii.  33.)  And  were  so  em- 
ployed in  mourning  for  them,  and  giving  them  decent  burial, 
that  they  thought  not  of  pursuing  the  Israelites  till  some 
days  after. 

Which  the  Lord  had  smitten  among  them.]  At  midnight, 
between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days,  (Exod.  xii.  25).) 

Up07i  their  gods  also  the  Lord  e.xeciited judgment.]  Which 
still  more  astonished  them,  (Exod.  xii.  12.  xviii.  11. 
2  Sam.  vii.  23.)  just  as  he  did  with  Babylon  afterward, 
(Isa.  xxi.  9.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  children  of  Israel  removed  from  Rameses, 
and  pitched  in  Succoth.]  Exod.  xii.  37.  Here  they  received 
the  command  to  set  apart  all  the  first-born  unto  the  Lord, 
in  memory  of  God's  sparing  them  when  he  slew  all  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians,  (Exod.  xiii.  1.  12,  13,  &c.) 

Ver.  6.  And  they  departed  from  Succoth,  and  pitched  in 
Etham,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xiii.  20.  where  it  immediately  fol- 
lows, that  they  were  conducted  hither  by  amiraculous  cloud, 
which  ever  after  led  them  in  all  their  journeys. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  removed  from  Etham^,  and  turned  again 
unto  Pi-hahiroth.]  So  it  is  expressly  recorded,  Exod.  xiv. 
2.  Hither  they  were  led  on  purpose,  that  they  might  see 
the  wonderful  power  and  goodness  of  God,  in  a  place 
where  they  had  high  mountains  on  each  side  of  them,  and 
the  army  of  Pharaoh  behind  them,  and  the  Red  Sea  before 
them,  through  which  God  made  them  a  passage,  rather 
than  let  them  fall  again  under  the  Egyptian  tyranny.  Here 
is  also  the  singular  number  for  the  plui'al,  in  the  word 
turned  again,  (as  was  observed  before  in  another  word, 
chap,  xxxii.  25.)  but  the  observation  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
upon  it  seems  to  be  frivolous,  "  That  with  one  heart  they 
did  what  Moses  commanded." 

Which  is  before  Baal-Zephon,  and  they  pitched  before 
Migdol.]  This  is  explained  in  Exod.  xiv.  2. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-liaMroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea.]  See  Exod.  xiv.  23. 
Where  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned ;  as  they  could 
not  but  call  to  mind  when  they  read  this  brief  history : 
which,  it  might  be  expected,  would  also  call  to  remem- 
brance their  own  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  which 
he  most  graciously  delivered  them,  (Exod.  xiv.  11, 12,  &c.) 

Into  the  wilderness,  and  went  three  days'  journey  in  tJie 
wilderness  of  Etham.]  Called  in  Exod.  xv.  22.  the  wilder- 
ness ofShur:  where  they  were  very  much  distressed  for 
want  of  water. 

And  pitched  in  Marah.]  Where  God  obliged  them,  by  a 
new  miracle,  in  making  the  bitter  water  sweet,  (Exod.  xv. 
23.  25.) 

Ver.  9.  And  they  removed frwn  Marah,  and  came  to  Elim; 
and  in  Elim  were  twelve  fountains  of  water,  &c.]  See  Exod. 
XV.  ult, 

Ver.  10.  And  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  by 
the  Red  Sea'.]  Not  by  that  part  of  it,  where  they  lately 
came  out  of  it ;  but  by  a  more  southerly  part  of  it,  where 
it  bends  towards  Arabia.  For  the  Red  Sea,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Arabian  Gulf,  runs  a  long  way,  like  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  the  Baltic  Sea,  as 
David  Chytrajus  observes ;  who  compares  these  three  toge- 
ther as  much  of  a  length,  and  all  in  some  places  broader, 
and  some  narrower.  This  station  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Exodus. 

Ver.  11.  And  they  removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  en- 
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[Chap,  xxxiir. 


camped  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.]  Exod.  xvi.  1.  where  manna 
first  began  to  rain  upon  them,  with  which  God  fed  Uiem 
forty  years. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Dophkah.]  This  and  the  next 
station  (Alush)  are  not  mentioned  in  Exodus;  because 
nothing  remarkable  (it  is  supposed)  fell  out  in  these  two 
places,  as  there  did  in  the  next;  and  they  made  no  long 
stay  there. 

Ver.  1.3.  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped 
in  Alush.]  The  Jewish  doctors  find  something  remarkable 
here,  though  Moses  saith  nothing  of  it.  For,  as  the  sab- 
bath was  first  commanded  at  Marah,  which  was  their  fifth 
station,  so  it  was  first  observed  here  at  Alush,  as  they  fancy, 
which  was  their  tenth.  And  more  than  that,  this  was  the 
only  sabbath,  in  their  opinion,  which  they  exactly  kept ; 
the  very  next  being  profaned.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gentium,  &c.  cap.  11.  and  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  1.) 
The  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  saith,  the  ancient  tradition  is, 
"  that  at  this  place  the  manna  first  descended,"  (par.  ii. 
sect.  20.) 

Ver.  14.  And  they  removed  from  Alush,  and  encamped  at 
Rephidim.]  See  Exod.  xvii.  1. 

Where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.]  And  thereby 
an  occasion  given  to  the  Almighty  Goodness  to  shew  his 
wonderful  power,  in  bringing  water  out  of  a  rock  for  them, 
(ver.  6,  6.)  And  here  also  "  Amalek  lay  in  wait  for  Israel, 
in  the  way  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,"  (1  Sam.  xv.  2.) 
and  smote  some  that  lagged  behind,  (Deut.  xxv.  16.)  but 
were  vanquished  by  Joshua  in  a  pitched  battle.  (Exod. 
xvii,  8,  9,  &c.)  And  here  Jethro  also  came  to  see  Moses, 
and  gave  him  advice  about  the  government  of  the  people 
with  more  ease  both  to  himself  and  them,  (Exod.  xviii.) 

Ver.  15.  And  tliey  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.]  Exod.  xix.  1, 2.  This  was  forty- 
seven  days  after  they  came  from  Rameses,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month;  three  days  after  which  (viz.  on  the  fif- 
tieth day  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt)  God  gave  them  his 
law  from  Mount  Sinai;  where  Moses  was  called  up  to  him, 
and  stayed  with  him  twice  forty  days ;  and  was  instructed 
there  how  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  set  it  up  when  it  was 
made,  with  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  it.  All  sorts  of 
sacrifices  were  ordered  while  they  remained  in  this  place  ; 
priests  consecrated ;  laws  given  about  clean  and  unclean 
things ;  and  about  marriages,  and  feasts,  and  the  year  of 
jubilee,  with  several  other  things,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  Here  also  the  people  were  numbered ;  their  en- 
campment ordered ;  a  second  Passover  kept ;  laws  given 
about  the  water  of  jealousy  and  the  Nazarites,  with  several 
other  matters :  and  then,  after  they  had  lain  here  eleven 
months  and  twenty  days,  they  are  commanded  to  leave  this 
famous  station ;  the  most  remarkable  of  all  other,  (Numb. 
X.  11, 12.) 

Ver.  16.  And  they  removed  from  the  dosert  of  Sinai, 
and  pitched  at  Kibrotk-hattaavah.^  A  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  three  days'  journey  from  Mount  Sinai, 
Numb.  x.  23.  xi.  34.  whore  there  was  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter of  the  people,  that  wantonly  despised  manna,  and 
lusted  after  flesh.  Yet  here  God  was  pleased  to  vouch- 
safe to  send  his  Spirit  upon  the  seventy  elders,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Moses. 
.;Ver.l7.  And  they  departed  from  Kibroth-hattaavaJi, 


and  encamped  at  Hazeroth.]  See  chap.  xi.  35.  where  Mi- 
riam was  punished  for  her  envy  at  Moses,  chap.  xii.  1. 10. : 
Ver.  18.  And  they  departed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched 
at  Rithmah.]  A  place  also  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  as 
appears  from  this  book,  (chap.  xii.  16.)  and  was  not  far 
from  Kudesh-barnea,  from  whence  the  spies  were  sent  to 
search  out  the  land  of  Canaan.  (See  chap.  xiii.  26.)  In 
which  place  they  lay  a  long  time,  (Deut.  i.  46.) 

Ver.  19.  And  they  departed  from  Rithnuih,  and  pitched 
in  Rimmon-Parez .]  This  and  the  following  stages  are  no 
where  else  mentioned  ;  and  seem  t9  have  all  been  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  before  spoken  of;  which  was  a  very : 
long  tract  of  ground,  from  Elana,  a  port  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  to  Kadesh-bamea  ;  which,  as  David  Chytraeus  com- 
putes it,  was  thirty  German  miles. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  departed  from  Rimmon-Parez,  and 
pitched  in  Lihnah.]  This  and  the  rest  to  ver.  31.  are  places 
of  which,  as  I  said,  we  no  where  else  read,  and  so  can  give  ' 
no  account  of  them.  They  were  all  uninhabited,  and  out> 
of  the  road  of  all  travellers ;  and  perhaps  had  no  names 
till  they  were  given  them  by  the  Israelites  ;  who  encamped  > 
in  so  many  various  places  (sometimes  in  mountains,  as 
appears  from  ver.  23.  and  sometimes  in  the  plain),  that 
they  might  be  taught,  that  God  was  alike  present  every 
where  to  protect,  defend,  and  provide  for  them ;  even  there 
where  no  man  dAvelt.  The  Jews  made  this  use  of  their 
travels,  here  recorded  by  Moses,  through  so  many  un- 
known places,  by  which  he  brought  them  at  last  to  Canaan ; 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  under  this  long  captivity  (as  they 
call  it)  wherein  they  now  are,  and  have  wandered  uncer- 
tainly from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, from  banishment  to  banishment  (as  they  themselves 
speak),  till  their  Messiah  come  to  redeem  them  :  which  he 
will  do,  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  see  what  one  of 
their  ancient  rabbins  (Moses  Hadarschan)  hath  told  them, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Fagius,  that  "  the  Redeemer 
was  born  before  him  who  reduced  Israel  into  this  last 
captivity." 

Ver.  31.  And  they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched 
in  Bene-Jaakan.]  In  Deut.  x.  6.  Moses  seems  to  say  the 
quite  contrary,  that  they  took  their  journey  from  Beeroth  of 
the  children  of  Jcuikan  to  Mosera.  But  there  he  may  be 
thought  to  speak  of  a  dilferent  place,  as  Drusius  notes 
upon  those  words :  or  if  he  doth  not,  it  is  no  wonder  if, 
while  they  wandered  in  this  tedious  wilderness,  they  went 
backward  and  forward  from  Bene-Jaakan  to  Moseroth, 
which  he  mentions  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  from  Moseroth 
back  again  to  Bene-Jaakan,  which  he  mentions  here. 

Ver.  32.  And  they  journeyed  from  Bene-Jaakan,  and  en- 
camped at  Hor-hagidgad.]    This  place  was   also  called 
Gudgodah,  Deut.  x.  7.  if  Moses  speaks  there  of  the  same  • 
places  he  doth  here. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  went  from  Hor-hagidgad,  and  pitched 
in  Jothathah.]  Called  Deut.  x.  7.  Jotbafh. 

Ver.  34.  And  they  removed  from  Jotbathah,  and  en- 
camped at  Ebronah.]  All  their  removals  mentioned  from 
ver.  16.  to  this  and  the  next  place,  are  an  account  of  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  from  Uie  second  year  alter 
their  coming  out  of  Egj'pt  till  the  fortieth ;  in  which  time 
all  the  congregation,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  were  con- 
sumed, and  buried  in  some  part  or  other  of  this  great ' 
desert. 
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Ver.  35.  And  tliey  departedfrom  Ebronah,  and  encamped 
at  Ezion-GaberJ]  A  place  on  the  Red  Sea,  unto  which 
they  were  brought  before  they  ended  their  travels,  (1  Kings 
ix.  26.  xxii.  18.)  It  had  its  name  from  the  snagged  rocks, 
like  to  the  backbone,  which  stretched  out  a  great  way  on 
that  shore,  as  Bochart  observes :  which  rocks  made  this 
part  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  forsaken  in  aftertimes,  and 
Elah  frequented  as  a  safor  harbour.  (See  lib.  i.  Canaan, 
cap.  44.)  It  is  not  recorded  how  long  they  remained  in 
any  of  these  placi  s ;  but  it  is  likely  a  considerable  time  in 
some  of  them ;  for  they  spent  thirty-eight  years  in  these 
removals. 

Ver.  30.  And  they  removed  from  Ezion-Gaber,  and 
pitched  ill  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  ivhich  is  Kadesh.J  See 
chap.  XX.  1.  He  doth  not  mean  Kadesh-bamea,  which  was 
on  the  borders  of  Canaan;  but  another  Kadesh,  in  the 
skirts  of  this  wilderness,  towards  the  south,  not  far  from 
the  port  I  now  mentioned  (which  the  Greeks  call  Elana), 
on  the  border  of  Edom ;  where  Miriam  died,  and  where 
water  was  brought  out  of  a  rock.  (See  chap.  xx.  8. 14. 16.) 

Ver.  37.  And  they  removed  from  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in 
Mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  tlie  land  of  Edom.]  See  chap. 
XX.  28. 

Ver.  38.  And  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord.]  See  chap.  xx.  23,  24.  27.  Deut. 
xxxii.  .50.  The  Hebrew  doctors  are  too  conceited  in  their 
observation,  that,  because  it  is  said  of  him,  and  of  Moses, 
that  they  died  al  pi  (at  the  mouth)  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
took  their  souls  out  of  their  bodies  with  a  kiss.  But  Mai- 
monides  endeavours  to  make  a  sober  sense  of  this,  by 
making  their  meaning  to  be,  that  they  expired  with  the  tran- 
scendent pleasure  of  Divine  love,  (More  Nevoch.  par.  iii. 
cap.  .51.) 

And  died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  month.]  A  few  months  before  his  brother  Moses. 

Ver.  39.  And  Aaron  ivas  a  hundred  and  twenty  and 
three  years  old  tvhen  he  died  in  Mount  Hor.]  He  was  just 
eighty  and  three  years  old,  when  he  and  Moses  first  went 
with  a  message  to  Pharaoh,  (Exod.  vii.  7.)  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  were  not  long  in  working  all  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  before  they  brought  the  people  forth ;  for  now,  forty 
years  after,  he  was  but  a  hundred  twenty-three  years  old. 

Ver.  40.  Atid  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt  in 
the  south  in  the  land  of  Canaan.]  See  chap.  xxi.  1. 
.  Heard  of  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Had  news 
brought  him,  that  the  Israelites  were  coming  towards  his 
country  ;  whereupon  he  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
God  gave  them  (as  we  read  there)  a  glorious  victory  over 
him.  This  shews  that  Moses  intended,  in  the  recital  of  all 
these  places  where  they  had  been,  to  bring  to  remembrance 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  God's  providence  over 
them;  some  of  which  he  expressly  sets  down. 

Ver.  41.  And  they  departedfrom  Mount  Hor,  and  pitched 
in  Zalmonah.]  We  read  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  this 
book,  ver.  4.  that  they  journeyed  from  Hor  to  compass  the 
land  of  Edom,  but  are  not  told  there  where  they  pitched; 
wliich  is  here  supplied,  the  name  of  the  place  being  Zal- 
monah ;  which  carries  in  it  the  signification  of  an  image; 
and  therefore  here,  perhaps,  the  brazen  serpent  was  erected. 
(See  chap.  xxi.  9.) 

Ver.  42.  And  they  departedfrom  Zalmonah,  and  pitched 


t«  Punon.]  Where  Bochartus  rather  thinks  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  set  up ;  because  after  Moses  hath  given  us  the 
history  of  that,  he  saith,  they  set  forward  and  pitched  in 
Oboth,  (chap.  xxi.  10.)  which  was  the  place  of  their  abode 
next  to  Punon,  as  it  here  follows,  Hierozoic.  par.  i.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  12.  in  the  latter  end  of  it. 

Ver.  43.  And  they  departedfrom  Punon,  and  pitched  in 
Oboth.]  See  chap.  xxi.  10. 

Ver.  44.  And  they  departed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  iii 
Jie-abarim,  in  the  border  of  Moab.]  See  chap.  xxi.  11. 
This  name  is  translated  in  the  margin,  heaps  of  Abarim; 
which  may  possibly  signify  many  heaps  of  stones,  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  (ver.  47.) 

Ver.  45.  And  they  departed  from  Jim,  and  pitched  in 
Dibon-gad.]  Here  half  the  name  of  the  first  place  is 
omitted;  as  is  usual  when  the  names  are  long.  This  may 
seem  not  to  agree  with  chap.  xxi.  12.  where  it  is  said  they 
removed  from  thence,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zered ; 
near  unto  which,  in  all  probability,  was  this  Dibon-gad. 
See  what  I  have  noted  there. 

'  Ver.  46.  And  they  removed  from  Dibon-gad,  and  en- 
camped in  Almon-Diblathaim.]  See  chap.  xxi.  13. 

Ver.  47.  And  they  removed  from  Almon-Diblathaim,  and 
pitched  in  the  mountains  of  Abaritn  before  Nebo.]  We  read 
no  where  when  they  came  to  this  mansion :  but  it  is  plain 
they  were  not  far  from  it,  when  God  bade  Moses  go  into  one 
of  these  mountains,  and  take  a  view  of  Canaan.  (See 
chap,  xxvii.  12.)  But  this  followed  their  last  mansion; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  this  is  the  place  mentioned 
chap.  xxi.  20.  See  there ;  where  I  have  observed  other 
places  mentioned,  ver.  18, 19.  of  which  there  is  no  notice 
taken  in  this  catalogue.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  places 
where  they  only  touched,  and  made  no  encampment  in 
them ;  which  is  the  thing  of  which  Moses  here  gives  an 
account. 

Ver.  48.  And  they  departed  from  the  mountains  of 
Abarim,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  &c.]  See  chap, 
xxii.  1. 

Ver.  49.  And  they  pitched  by  Jordan,  from  Beth-Jeshi- 
moth.]  A  place  where  there  was  a  temple,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  some  deity :  for  so  Beth  denotes  in  many  compositions ; 
as  Beth-Peor  (the  house  or  temple  of  Baal  on  the  top  of 
Peor),  Beth-Astaroth,  and  Beth-Baal-berith,  (Judg.  ix.  4.) 
and  Beth-Shemesh  is  often  mentioned ;  where  the  sun  was 
worshipped.  And  possibly  Jeshimoth  may  be  the  same 
with  Jeshimon,  (chap.  xxi.  20.) 

Even  unto  Abel-Shittim,  &c.]  Called  simply  Shittim, 
chap.  XXV.  1.  which  some  fancy  had  the  name  of  Abel 
added  to  it  (which  signifies  mourning),  because  of  that 
lamentation  which  was  made  there,  by  some,  for  the 
grievous  sin  there  committed  ;  and  by  others,  for  the 
heavy  punishment  inflicted  in  that  place.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  anciently  called  Abel-Shittim,  before  this  time. 
(See  there.) 

Ver.  50.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  &c.]  After  he  had  prepared  them  for  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  he  ordered  the  first  and  principal  work  they 
should  there  undertake. 

Ver.  51.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.]  Accordingly  Moses  did  deliver  this  command 
unto  them,  (Deut.  vii,  1,  2.) 
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Ver.  52.  Then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  tlte  inhabitants  of  the 
land  from  before  you.}  Not  suffer  them  to  dwell  in  the 
land  any  longer ;  but  either  destroy,  or  expel  them ;  be- 
cause they  were  abominable  idolaters,  devoted  to  exter- 
mination, (Exod.  xxiii,  33.  Deut.  xx.  16—18.)  by  whom 
the  Israelites  would  have  been  in  danger  to  be  corrupted, 
if  they  were  not  rooted  out. 

And  destroy  all  their  pictures.}  Or  their  temples,  or 
houses  of  worship,  as  Onkelos  interprets  it.  But  others 
(particularly  the  Jerusalem  Targum),  understand  it  of  the 
idols  or  statues  set  up  in  those  temples ;  or  some  repre- 
sentations of  their  gods.  (See  concerning  the  Hebrew 
word  maskith.  Lev.  xxv.  1.) 

And  destroy  their  molten  images.}  Exod.  xxiii.  24.  xxxiv. 
13.  for  if  they  suffered  them  to  remain,  they  might  be  en- 
ticed to  worship  them.  These  were  idols,  perhaps,  in 
public  places,  or  private  houses,  out  of  their  temples. 

ATid  quite  pluck  down  all  their  high  places.]  They  could 
not  throw  down  the  mountains,  upon  which  the  people  of 
Canaan  worshipped ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  they  should 
cut  down  the  groves  which  were  there  planted,  and  demo- 
lish all  the  altars  that  stood  in  them.  For  there  were  no 
other  temples,  at  first,  but  these  groves  upon  mountains  ; 
where  the  ancient  heathen  Vorshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars :  unto  which  they  thought  the  mountains  approached 
nearer  than  the  rest  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  their  sacri- 
fices there  would  be  most  prevalent.  But  of  this  I  have 
said  enough  elsewhere. 

Ver.  53.  And  ye  sliall  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  dwell  tJierein :  for  I  have  given  you  the  land  to 
possess  it.}  Yet  he  did  not  intend  they  should  dispossess 
the  old  inhabitants  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees ;  as  he  him- 
self saith  in  Exod.  xxiii.  29,  30.  Deut.  vii.  22. 

Ver.  54.  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inhe- 
ritance among  your  families.}  Follow  the  directions  I  have 
already  given  for  the  dividing  of  the  land,  after  the  old  in- 
habitants are  expelled,  (chap.  xxvi.  53.  55.) 

And  to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to 
the  fewer  the  less,  &c.]  See  chap.  xxvi.  54.  56. 

Ver.  55.  And  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you.}  At  the  first  they  could  not  drive 
them  all  out;  nor  was  it  God's  design,  as  I  before  ob- 
served. Therefore  Joshua  would  not  attempt  it  wlule  he 
lived  ;  but  left  several  nations,  or  part  of  them,  unsubdued, 
(Judg.  n.  21.  23.)  Of  which  he  himself  takes  notice  a  little 
before  he  died,  Josh,  xxiii.  4.  7.  where  he  warns  them  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  promising  them  that  God 
would  in  time  expel  them  quite,  (ver.  5.)  But  when  the 
Israelites  grew  slothful  and  cowardly,  and  negligently  suf- 
fered the  people  of  Canaan  to  dwell  among  them,  and  made 
friendship  with  them  (as  they  did  after  Joshua  and  all  that 
generation  were  dead),  then  followed  what  is  here  threat- 
ened in  the  next  words. 

Then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain 
of  tliem.}  Voluntarily  permit  to  live  among  you,  without 
endeavouring  to  dispossess  tliem. 

Shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sides.} 
Bring  very  sore  calamities  upon  you;  as  grievous  and  aa 
mischievous  as  a  wound  made  in  the  eye,  which  is  a 
most  tender  part ;  or  in  the  side,  when  a  thorn  sticks  and 
festers  in  it.  Some  are  so  curious,  as,  by  the  first  part 
of  these  words  (pricks  in  your  eyes),  to  understand  their 


being  stimulated  to  idolatry,  by  beholding  their  rites  of 
religion  and  manner  of  worship :  and  the  next  they  take 
to  signify  the  effect  of  it  in  sharp  punishments,  which  should 
befal  them  for  their  forsaking  God.  Joshua  threatened  the 
same  before  he  died,  chap,  xxiii.  13.  Of  which  an  angel, 
or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  minded  them,  Judg.  ii.  3.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  read  there,  ver.  14.  and  through- 
out that  whole  book. 

And  shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.}  Make 
you  very  uneasy,  nay,  sigh  and  groan,  in  the  good  land 
which  God  gives  you,  by  reason  of  their  oppression,  (Judg. 
ii.  18.  iv.  3.  vi.  6,  &c.) 

Ver.  56.  Moreover,  I  will  do  unto  you  as  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them.}  As  I  purposed  to  do  unto  them  ;  i.  e.  make  you 
their  slaves ;  as  they  were  to  several  people  whom  they 
served  many  years,  Judg.  iii.  8. 14.  vi.  2.  and  many  other 
places.  Or  make  you  flee  before  them  ;  and  at  last  expel 
you  from  the  land  I  give  you. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Ver.  1.  jCjL^D  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  In  the 
same  place,  where  they  were  when  he  last  spake  to  him  ; 
for  they  made  no  other  removals  till  they  marched  for 
Canaan. 

Ver.  2.  Command  the  cMldren  of  Israel.^  Charge  thera 
to  take  notice  of  this. 

And  say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Co- 
naan,  this  is  the  land  that  sJmH  fall  unto  you  for  your  in- 
lieritance.}  Having  spoken  to  them  concerning  their  dis- 
possessing the  Canaanites,  and  dividing  their  land  among 
their  tribes ;  it  was  fit  to  describe  the  bounds  of  their 
country,  that  they  might  know  whom  they  were  to  destroy, 
and  into  whose  possessions  they  were  to  enter. 

Even  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  coasts  thereof.}  The. 
land  beyond  Jordan ;  and  the  limits  or  bounds  thereof. 

Ver.  3.  Then  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  loiU 
derness  of  Zin.}  Mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
ver.  36. 

Along  by  the  coast  q/"Erfom.]' Which  bordered  upon  thid 
wilderness,  (chap.  XX.  1. 14.) 

And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea.}  From  the  very  tongue  of  it,  as  it  is  expressed 
Josh.  XV.  2.  where  it  appears  this  was  the  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  Salt  Sea  is  that  which  is  called  some- 
times the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other  authors,  Lacus  Asphal- 
tites :  (see  Gen.  xiv.  3.)  The  Hebrews  call  all  great  lakes 
by  the  name  of  seas ;  and  this  is  called  the  Salt  Sea,  be- 
cause the  water  of  it  is  very  salt,  or,  as  some  express  it, 
bitter ;  and  the  Dead  Sea,  propter  aqua  immobilitatem,  as 
Justin  speaks,  lib.  xxxvi.  because  of  the  immoveableness 
of  the  water,  which  is  never  stirred  by  the  greatest  winds. 
(See  Vossius  de  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idolol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  08.) 

Eastward.}  Where  the  eastern  and  southern bordersmeet. 

Ver.  4.  And  your  border.}  That  is,  this  south  border. 

Shall  turn.}  Not  go  on  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  bending 
towards  tlic  west. 

From  the  south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim.}  Or,  f» 
Maale-Akrabbim,  a  mountain  on  the  south  end  of  the' 
Dead  Sea,  (Josh.  xv.  3.  Judg.  i.  36.)  so  called,  as  Bo- 
chaxtus  conjectures,  from  the  vast  multitude  of  scorpions 
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found  here:  from  which  mountain  also,  it  is  probable, 
the  region  called  Acrabatcna,  near  to  Idumaea,  had  its 
name,  (1  Maccab.  v.  3.)  See  Hierozoicon,  par.  ii,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  29. 

And  pass  on  to  Zin.']  Either  to  a  place  called  Zin,  or 
part  of  the  wilderness  of  Zin  ;  which  lay  on  the  south  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  (chap.  xiii.  21.) 

And  the  going  forth  thereof  shall  he  from  the  south!} 
That  is,  still  on  towards  the  south ;  as  appears  from  what 
goes  before,  and  follows  after. 

To  Kadesh-barnea.}  From  whence  the  spies  were  sent 
to  search  out  the  land ;  and  are  said  expressly  to  have 
gone  up  by  the  south,  chap.  xiii.  22.  26. 

And  shall  go  on  to  Hazar'Addar.}  Or,  to  the  village  of 
Addar,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  renders  it ;  which  seems  to  be 
justified  by  Josh.  xv.  3.  where  it  is  simply  called  Addar. 
There  is  indeed  a  place  called  Hezron  joined  with  it, 
which  may  be  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Hazar :  but  so 
is  another  place  also  called  Karkaa  ;  both  which  may  as 
well  be  thought  to  be  here  omitted,  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  pass  on  to  Azmon.}  A  place  lying  on  the  west  end 
of  the  mount  of  Edom. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass.']  There 
shall  be  a  greater  turn  than  that  mentioned  ver.  4.  bending 
still  more  westward. 

From  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt."]  By  the  river  of 
Egypt  is  properly  understood  Nile  ;  and  so  Jonathan  here 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  Nahal  (river)  by  Nilus  :  which 
may  seem  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  word  Nahal ; 
which  the  ancients  did  not  pronounce  as  we  no<v  do,  but 
called  it  Neel,  as  we  find  in  Epiphanius ;  from  whence 
Nilus  was  very  easily  made,  as  Bochartus  observes,  Hiero- 
zoic.  par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  But  if  Nile  be  here  meant,  it 
must  be  the  more  northerly  month  of  it,  where  Pelusium 
stood.    (See  Gen.  xv.  18.) 

And  th«  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea.]  This  border 
ended  at  the  sea,  called  the  Great  Sea  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  6.  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  even 
the  Great  Sea.]  That  is,  the  Mediterranean,  or  Midland 
Sea,  which  lay  on  the  west  of  Judea ;  and  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews  the  Great  Sea,  in  comparison  \vith  the  Lake 
of  Genesaret  and  Asphaltites,  which  they  also  called  seas. 

For  your  border.]  On  the  west,  as  it  here  follows. 

This  shall  be  your  western  border.]  From  the  river  of 
Egypt  as  far  as  Zidon,  which  was  a  part  of  the  promised 
land,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xiii.  6.  Judg.  i.  31.  All  the 
cities,  indeed,  on  the  shore  of  this  sea  were  held  by  the 
Philistines  and  others,  till  the  time  of  David  ;  but  the 
Israelites  had  a  right  to  them.  And  the  famous  Rabbi 
Juda  understands  these  words,  as  if  they  should  have  the 
western  ocean  itself  for  their  portion,  as  well  as  the  land 
adjacent  to  it:  for  so  he  expounds  these  words,  as  if 
Moses  had  said.  This  shall  be  your  western  border ;  viz. 
the  border  of  the  sea,  and  the  isles  near  unto  it.  And 
the  Jerusalem  Targura  more  plainly,  "  And  let  the  Great 
Sea  be  your  border;  i.  e.  the  ocean,  and  the  isles  thereof, 
and  the  cities,  and  the  ships  with  the  ancient  waters,  that 
are  in  the  midst  of  it."  See  Seldon,  in  his  Mare  Clausum, 
lib.  i.  cap.  G.  where  ho  alleges  this  as  a  proof,  that  men 
anciently  thought  they  might  have  a  dominion  over  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  land. 

Ver.  7.  And  this  shall  be  your  northern  border  from 


tM  Great  Sea.]  From  the  Mediterranean,  which  lay  on 
the  west. 

Ye  shall  point  out  for  you.]  Mark  out  for  your  direction. 

Mount  Hor.]  Not  that  mount  where  Aaron  died;  for 
that  was  on  the  south  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  towards 
Edom ;  but  this  was  diametrically  opposite,  on  tlie  north 
of  it ;  and  therefore  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  some  part  of 
Mount  Libanus,  which,  with  Antilibanus  (ihore  towards 
the  Great  Sea),  bounded  the  promised  land  on  the  north. 
But  there  were  several  parts  of  Mount  Libanus  which 
were  called  by  several  names ;  and  probably  one  of  them 
was  called  Hor,  because  of  its  eminency  or  height  above 
the  rest.  So  the  Vulgar  translates  it ;  reading,  I  suppose, 
the  Hebrew,  not  Hor  hahar,  i.  e.  Hor  the  mountain,  but 
Har  hahar,  the  mountain  of  mountain,  i.  e.  thfe  highest 
mountain.  The  Jews  generally  by  this  Moutit  Hor  under- 
stand Amanus,  which  is  a  part  of  Taurus  (as  Mr.  SeldeA 
observes  in  the  place  beforenamed),  which  the  Jerusalein 
Targum  calls  more  briefly  Manus. 

Ver.  8.  From  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  bordei" 
to  the  entrance  of  Hamath.]  There  were  two  Hamaths ; 
one  called  by  the  Greeks  Antiochia,  the  other  Epiphania. 
The  former  called  Hamath  the  Gteat,  Artios  vi.  2.  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  latter,  which  is  the  city  that  is  always 
meant,  when  we  read  the  bounds  of  Judea  were  to  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath  northward;  as  here  and  chap.  xiii.  21. 
For  it  is  certain,  as  Bochartus  observes,  they  did  not  reach 
to  Antiochia,  but  came  near  to  Epiphania,  (lib.  iv.  Phalfeg. 
cap.  36.)  And  this  makes  it  probable,  that  Hor,  as  t  said 
before,  may  be  a  promontory  of  Libanus ;  because  in  Jogif. 
xiii.  5.  Hermon  is  joined  with  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  as 
Hor  is  here.  Now  Hermon  was  certainly  a  part  of  Liba- 
nus :  by  some  called  Sirion ;  by  others  Senir,  (Deut.  iii.  9.) 
and  by  others  Sion,  (Deut.  iv.  48.) 

And  the  going  forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad.] 
Which  in  Ezekiel's  time  was  reckoned  the  northern  border 
(together  with  Hamath)  from  the  Great  Sea;  just  as  it  is 
here.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15, 16.) 

Ver.  9.  And  the  border  shall  go  on  to  Ziphron.]  Another 
town  in  those  parts ;  of  which  I  find  no  inention  any 
where  else. 

And  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar- Enan.']  Here 
it  ended;  which  was  a  place  that  retained  its  name  till 
Ezekiel's  time,  (chap,  xlvii.  17.)  David  Chytraeus  seems 
to  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  northern  border  in  A 
few  words.  It  extended,  saith  he,  from  the  Mediterraneaif, 
by  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  to  the  fountain  of  Jordan ; 
in  which  tract  are  the  towns  of  Hamath,  Zedad  (in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali),  Ziphron  (in  the  same  tribe  at  the  foot 
of  Libanus),  and  Hazar-Enan,  which  he  takes  to  signify  a 
village  at  the  fountain,  viz.  of  Jordan. 

Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from 
Hazar-Enan.]  From  the  fountain  of  Jordan,  as  Was  said 
before. 

To Shepham.]  A  place  not  far  from  thence;  for  th6  river 
Jordan  was  certainly  the  eastern  limits. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  coast.]  The  limits,  or  bounds. 

Slutll  go  down  from  Shepham  to  Riblah.]  A  place,  no 
doubt,  near  to  Jordan ;  with  which  river  the  eastern  limits 
go  along.  St.  Jerome  takes  Riblah  to  be  Antiochia  ;  but 
that  was  ia  Syria,  to  vvhich  the  promised  land  did  not 
reach. 
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On  the  east  side  qfAiii.]  The  Vulgar  reads  it,  the  foun- 
tain of  Daphne.  And,  indeed,  Ain  signifies  a.  fountain; 
and  both  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  take  Riblah 
for  Daphne;  as  they  do  Shepham  beforcmentioned  lor 
Apamia.  But  this  is  only  a  vain  conceit  of  the  Jews,  who 
would  extend  their  bounds  beyond  what  God  gave  them. 
For  it  is  certain  the  land  of  Canaan  never  extended  to 
these  places,  as  Bochartus  observes,  lib.  i.  Canaan,  cap. 
16.  And  therefore  Daphne  (which  was  in  the  suburbs  of 
Antiochia)  cannot  be  here  meant,  unless  we  understand 
another  place,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  (lib.  iv.  de  Bello 
Judaico,  cap.  1.)  which  lay  near  the  lake  of  Semcchonites, 
through  the  middle  of  which  Jordan  ran.  And  then  Ain 
must  signify  another  fountain  of  Jordan,  for  it  had  more 
than  one.  And  thus  David  Chytraeus  explains  this  part  of 
the  verse,  and  the  foregoing :  The  eastern  bounds  were  the 
river  Jordan,  near  to  which  were  these  places;  Enan, 
which  had  its  name  from  the  fountain  of  the  river ;  and 
Shepham,  not  far  from  thence ;  Riblah,  which  was  also 
near  to  Jordan,  lying  between  the  lake  of  Semcchonites 
and  Genesaret. 

And  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto  the  side 
of  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  eastward.']  To  the  east  side  of  this 
3ea  or  lake,  which  had  its  name  from  a  city  so  called. 
Josh.  xix.  35.  and  a  country,  1  Kings  xv.  20.  or  else  it 
gave  them  their  names :  for  David  Chytraeus  will  have  it 
called  Cinnereth,  from  the  Hebrew  word  cinnor,  which  sig- 
nifies a  harp,  or  lute,  the  lake  being  of  that  shape  and  figure, 
about  four  German  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 
It  is  called  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  Tiberias,  in  the  gospel. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  border. 2  i.  e.  This  eastern  border. 

Shall  go  down  to  Jordan.]  That  is,  to  the  river  which 
was  eminently  so  called,  (and  was  on  the  east  part  of 
Canaan,  Gen.  xiii.  11.)  for  it  was  very  small  till  it  came  to 
the  lake  of  Genesaret  beforcmentioned.  From  whence, 
Jjeing  augmented  by  several  torrents  and  rivulets,  it  ran  in  a 
wider  stream,  till  it  fell  into  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea.  (See 
Bonfrerius  out  of  Josephus,  lib.iv.de  Bello  Judaico,  cap.  1.) 

And  its  goings  out  shall  be  at  the  Salt  Sea.]  There  was 
the  end  of  this  border  ;  where  it  met  with  the  southern,  as 
was  observed  above,  (ver.  3.) 

This  shall  be  your  land,  with  the  coasts  thereof,  round 
about.]  As  was  said  before,  (ver.  2.)  therefore  they  were 
not  to  extend  their  right  any  further ;  this  being  the  country 
he  promised  Abraham,  when  he  bade  him  lift  up  his  eyes, 
and  look  from  the  place  where  he  was,  "  northward,  and 
southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward,  and  walk  through 
the  length  of  the  land,  and  breadth  of  it,"  which  he  as- 
sures to  his  posterity.  Gen.  xiii.  14 — 17.  which  now  he 
lays  out  for  them,  with  the  exact  limits  of  it,  in  all  those 
four  quarters. 

Ver,  13.  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot.]  He 
repeats  it  so  often,  that  they  might  know  what  people  they 
ivere  to  dispossess,  and  with  whom  they  might  make  friend- 
ship ;  and  not  to  extend  their  desires  beyond  the  bounds  of 
God's  gracious  grant  to  them.  By  which  they  were  placed 
yi  a  very  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  bounded,  as  appears 
by  the  foregoing  description,  on  the  south,  (ver.  4,  5.)  by 
great  mountains,  which  sheltered  them  from  tlie  burning  air 
of  the  deserts  of  Arabia  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Midland  Sea, 
which  sent  to  them  refreshing  breezes ;  and  on  the  north,  hy 


Mount  Libanas,  which  kept  off  (he  colder  blasts  from  that 
quarter;  and  on  the  eaiit,  the  delightful  plains  of  Jordan, 
abounding  with  palm-trees,  especially  about  Jericho,  which 
yielded  them  a  great  revenue. 

Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  give  to  tlie  nine  tribes, 
and  to  the  half  tribe.]  This  he  had  not  said  plainly  before, 
though  it  was  necessarily  inferred,  from  his  granting  to  two 
tribes  and  a  half  their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan. 

Ver.  14.  For  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Reuben,  accord- 
ing to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  and  tlie  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Gad,  &c.  have  received  their  inheritance.]  Upon  condi- 
tion they  performed  their  promise^  to  help  the  rest  of  their 
tribes  to  win  their  inheritance  in  Canaan.  So  those  words 
are  to  be  understood,  I  observed  xxxii.  33.  "  Moses  gave 
unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,"  &c. 

Ver.  15.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  have  received  their 
inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan,  &c.]  By  the  gift  of  God,  as 
they  themselves  understoQd  it,  xxxii.  31.  The  bounds  of 
which  the  Jerusalem  Targum  here  undertakes  to  set  down, 
and  makes  them  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  having  respect,  I  suppose,  to  Gen.  xv.  18.  and 
Exod.  xxiii.  30.  where  he  sets  dovra  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  countries  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  them  in  future 
times  (see  there),  but  here  only  describes  the  limits  of  that 
land,  which  they  were  to  enjoy  in  present  possession ;  and 
was  all  that  God  granted  to  Abraham,  when  he  brought  him 
out  of  Chaldea,  and  made  his  first  promise  unto  him,  (Gen. 
xii.  1.  7.  xiii.  14, 15.  17.  xv.  7.) 

.  Ver,  16.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.]  Hav- 
ing told  them  what  they  should  divide,  it  was  proper  to 
appoint  some  persons  to  take  care  to  see  the  division  made. 

Ver.  17.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which  shall  divide 
the  land.]  Though  the  land  was  to  be  divided  by  lot,  yet  it 
was  fit  there  should  be  some  persons  to  oversee  the  busi- 
ness, and  take  care  there  should  be  no  fraud  in  the  draw- 
ing of  them :  and  when  they  were  drawn,  to  prevent  all 
quarrels,  by  determining  [what  portion  those  who  had  tfeo 
much  should  give  to  those  who  had  too  little,  (xxvi.  54, 55.) 

JSleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.]  These 
were  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  this  great  affair ; 
who  were  so  conscientious  therein,  that  they  did  it  in  the 
presence  of  God,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (Josh,  xviii. 
6.  8.  10.  xix.  61.) 

Ver.  18.  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every  tribe,  to 
divide  the  land  by  inheritance.]  They  are  called  in  the 
place  last  named,  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  19.  The  names  of  the  men  are  these :  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  tlie  son  of  Jephunneh.]  I  have  nothing  to  ob- 
serve upon  this  and  the  following  verses,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  but  that  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  such  order 
as  they  were  at  their  first  numbering,  (i.  5, 6,  &c.)  or  at  their 
second,  (xxvi.  5,  &c,)  yet  great  exactness  and  a  particular 
direction  of  God  may  be  noted  in  their  placing  here ;  for 
they  are  set  down  according  to  their  situation  which  they 
had  afterward  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  as  if  Moses  foresaw 
who  should  be  next  neighbours  one  to  another.  For  Judah 
having  his  inheritance  given  him  first,  (Josh,  xv.)  Simeon, 
who  is  here  next  mentioned,  was  so  near  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  that  he  had  a  portion  given  him  out  of  the  lot  of 
Judah,  which  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  (Josh.  xix.  9. 
Judg.  i,  8.  17.)  Then  Benjamin,  who  here  follows,  in  the 
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third  place,  was  so  near  to  Judah,  that  they  never  separated 
when  the  ten  tribes  were  rent  from  them.  Dan  was  not  far 
from  Judah ;  and  the  children  of  Joseph  also  were  their 
neighbours.  And  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  are  set  down  here  just  in  the  order  wherein 
their  lots  fell  to  them  in  Canaan,  (Josh.  xix.  10. 17. 24. 32.) 
An  evidence  that  Moses  was  guided  by  a  Divine  Spirit  in 
all  his  writings. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 

Ver.  1.  JjLND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  by  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  saying.]  See  xxii.  1.  Hi- 
therto nothing  had  been  said  of  the  Levites ;  but  that  they 
should  have  no  lot  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  now  God 
provides  that  they  should  have  habitations  assigned  them 
to  dwell  in,  though  they  had  no  fields,  nor  olive-yards,  &c. 
as  the  rest  of  their  brethren  had.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
been  able  to  purchase  houses  for  themselves  out  of  the 
tithes,  and  other  things,  which  God  had  long  ago  bestowed 
upon  them  for  their  portion :  but  it  was  not  fit  that  God's 
ministers  should  be  left  without  any  certain  dwelling.  And 
besides,  God  would  have  them  live  comfortably,  and  not 
only  have  houses,  but  a  little  ground  about  them,  for  their 
more  commodious  subsistence. 

Ver.  2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  give 
unto  the  Levites  of  the  inJteritance  of  their  possession.]  Out 
of  their  share  that  shall  fall  to  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  on  this  side  Jordan. 

Cities  to  dwell  in.]  That  they  might  not  be  in  danger  to 
wander  up  and  down  to  seek  a  habitation. 

And  ye  shall  give  also  to  the  Levites  suburbs  for  the  cities 
round  about  them.]  Some  ground  lying  round  about  their 
cities,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  cities  they  shall  have  to  dwell  in.]  That 
they  may  build  houses  for  themselves  to  dwell  in.  Which 
did  not  make  it  unlawful  for  them  to  hire  or  purchase  houses 
in  any  other  city,  particularly  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  place 
where  the  tabernacle  was  settled;  for  we  find  in  Scripture 
many  proofs  of  their  dwelling  in  other  cities,  beside  these 
which  are  here  assigned  to  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  other 
people,  with  their  permission,  might  dwell  with  them  in 
these  cities,  without  any  breach  of  this  law. 

And  the  suburbs  shall  be  for  their  cattle.]  To  afford 
pasture  for  their  oxen  and  sheep. 

And  for  their  goods.]  The  Hebrew  word  signifies,  not 
only  all  kind  of  household  stuff,  but  whatsoever  was  ne- 
cessary for  them  and  their  cattle  without  doors. 

And  for  their  beasts.]  Horses,  asses,  mules,  and  all  sorts 
of  living  creatures,  as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies.  But  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  build  houses  in  these  fields,  nor 
plant  vineyards,  nor  sow  corn :  but  they  were  given  them 
only  to  make  their  dwellings  more  SAveet ;  and  that  they 
might  have  the  convenience  of  cattle  about  them,  for  pro- 
visions, and  all  otlier  uses. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  suburbs  and  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
tmto  the  Lsvites.]  To  be  their  possession,  by  as  good  and 
full  a  right,  as  their  brethren  of  the  other  tribes  had  in  their 
lands,  which  fell  to  them  for  their  inheritance  by  lot :  see 
Lev.  XXV.  31 — 33.  where  they  themselves  are  disabled  to 
alienate  either  the  houses  or  fields  of  their  cities.    But  if 


they  sold  a  house,  it  was  to  revert  at  the  jubilee ;  and  the 
fields  they  could  not  so  much  as  sell  till  that  time. 

Shall  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  ct 
thousand  cubits  round  about.]  This  space  was  for  their  out- 
houses ;  as  stables,  places  for  hay  and  straw,  and  such-like' 
things,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of  herbs  and  flowers.     The 
Gemara,  upon  the  ninth  chapter  of  Sota,  sect.  9.  saith,  that," 
under  the  second  temple,  the  Levites  had  no   suburbs; 
which  were  not  restored  to  them  after  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon.    But  there  being  great  care  taken  that  the  people 
shall  pay  all  the  tithe  of  their  ground  unto  the  Levites, 
(Nehem.  x.  37.)  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  care  was 
not  taken  for  places  to  lay  them  in.  •  * 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the  city.]  It  is* 
not  said,  as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  from  the  wall  of  the 
city ;  therefore  I  take  it  to  signify  from  the  outside  of  the 
suburbs  beforementioned. 

On  the  east  side  tivo  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  south  side- 
two  thousand  cubits,  &c.]  So  there  was  in  the  whole  three 
thousand  cubits  round  about  the  city:  a  thousand  for  the  . 
suburbs,  properly  so  called ;  and  two  thousand  more  for 
their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  of  the  suburbs.  Lev. 
XXV.  34.  This  is  the  most  natural  and  easy  explication 
of  this  place. 

And  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst.]  So  that  there  was  ex- 
actly, every  way,  such  a  circuit  of  ground  about  it. 

This  shall  be  the  suburbs  of  the  cities.]  Here  the  word 
suburbs  comprehends  the  fields  also.  And  Maimonides 
saith,  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the  elders,  they  set  forth 
also  a  burying-place  for  every  city  beyond  these  limits : 
for  they  might  not  bury  their  dead  within  the  suburbs  or 
fields ;  which  they  ground  upon  the  foregoing  verse,  which 
appoints  them  for  other  uses,  (Schemita  ve  Jobel,  cap.  13.) 
Ver.  6.  And  among  the  cities  lohich  ye  shall  give  unto  the  ■ 
Levites,  there  shall  be  six  cities  for  refuge.]  Three  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  three  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  (ver.' 
14.)  the  names  of  which  are  set  down.  Josh.  xx.  7,  8.  and 
those  on  the  other  side  Jordan  were  set  apart  by  Moses 
himself  before  he  died,  (Deut.  iv.  43.)  The  reason  of  their 
being  called  cities  of  refuge,  is  given  in  the  next  words. 

Wliich  ye  shall  apjyointfor  the  manslayer.]  Such  a  man- 
slayer  as  is  afterward  described ;  who  killed  another  against 
his  will. 

That  he  may  flee  thither,]  And  there  be  preserved,  and 
kept  in  safety,  if  he  was  not  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 
The  cities  of  the  Levites  were  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
rather  than  any  other,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  sacred 
places,  inhabited  by  sacred  persons.  And  here  men  might 
spend  their  time  better  than  in  other  cities,  being  among 
God's  ministers;  who  might  make  them  sensible  of  the  neg- 
ligence which  men  were  commonly  guilty  of  in  such  cases, 
and  of  such  sins  as  they  might  have  otherwise  committed. 

And  to  them  ye  shall  add  forty-two  cities.]  Which  had 
all  tlie  £ame  privilege,  if  we  may  believe  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors; but  not  equally  with  the  six.  For  in  the  six  a  man- 
slayer  was  to  have  a  house  to  dwell  in  for  nothing;  but  in 
the  other  forty-two,  he  was  to  pay  for  it.  And  the  Levites 
could  not  refuse  him  entrance  into  the  six ;  but  as  for  the 
rest,  it  was  in  their  choice  whether  they  would  receive  him 
or  not.  Thus  Maimonides,  out  of  their  ancient  authors. 
See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  Discipl. 
Hebr,  cap.  2.  where  he  observes,  that  the  altar  also  was  a. 
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place  of  refuge,  according  to  E*od.  xsi.  14.  but  with  nuupiy 
exception^ ;  both  with  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  aKar, 
^^I^d  to  the  pe^sovs  who  fled  thither,  aad  to  the  quality  of 
tl^e  olS^nce,  and  their  stay  there ;  which  ve^y  much  lessened 
the  privilege  of  this  refuge. 

Ver.  7.  iSo  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to  the,  Levitts 
shall  be  forty-eight  cities,  &c.]  Accordingly  w?  lead  Joshua 
gave  them  so  many,  Josh.  xxi.  41.  Thirteen  of  vyhich 
the  priests  had ;  and  the  rest  the  Levites.  And  in  the  days 
q£  the  Messiah  (whom  they  vainly  still  expect),  other 
cities  shall  be  added  to  them  (saith  ^aimonides),  which 
shall  belong  to  the  Levites. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  them  shall  be  qf 
the  possession  of  the  children  qf  Israel.]  And  so  it  is  said. 
Josh.  xxi.  3.  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  gave  unto  the 
^Ijjeyites,  out  of  their  inheritance^  these  cities  and  their  sub- 
urbs." Where  we  read  also,  they  were  given  them  by  lot, 
as  the  children  of  Israel  had  their  inheritance  given  them. 

From  them  which  liave  many  ye  shall  give  many,  and 
from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall  give  few.}  According  to 
the  rule  in  distributing  their  inheritances  to  the  Israelites, 
xxxiii.  64. 

Every  one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  tJie  Levites  accord- 
ing to  the  inheritance  which  he  shall  inherit.]  Thus  they 
gave  nine  cities  out  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon, 
(Josh.  xxi.  16.)  and  but  four  out  of  Benjamin,  which  was  a 
small  tribe,  (ver.  18.)  out  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and 
Asher,  four  a-piece,  (ver.  28.  31 .)  and  out  of  Naphtali,  no 
ifiore  than  three,  (ver.  32.) 

Ver,  9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.}  This  be- 
ing a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  guiltless  men  should 
not  suffer,  nor  the  guilty  escape  punishment,  the  Lord  gives 
lyioses  further  direction  about  it,  as  he  promised  he  would 
in  Jlxod.  xxi.  13. 

Ver.  10.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.}  Repeat  this  command  to  them ;  which  God  Mmself 
repeated  to  Joshua,  xx.  1.  2. 

Wlien  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan.} 
When  they  had  possession  of  it,  and  divided  it,  and  were 
settled  in  it:  so  it  is  explained  Deut.  xix.  1,  2. 

Ver.  11.  Then  shall  ye  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of 
rtfuge  for  you.}  This  seems  to  signify,  that  all  the  cities  of 
the  Levites  were  in  some  sort  a  protection  to  the  man- 
slayer,  as  I  said  upon  ver.  6.  Such  places  the  temples 
were  among  the  Athenians,  as  Sam.  Petitus  observes  in 
Leges  Atticas,  p.  12, 13.  yet  not  all  of  them;  for  he  can 
find  only  six;  that  of  Mercy,  and  that  of  Eumenides  and 
Minerva,  and  those  dedicated  to  Theseus  (one  of  them 
within  the  city,  the  other  without  the  wedls),  and  that  in 
Munychia. 

That  the  manslayer  ma.y  flee  thither,  which  killeth  any 
person  at  unawares.}  Or,  as  it  is  Josh.  xx.  3.  unwittingly, 
Deut.  xix.  4.  ignorantly;  that  is,  besides  his  intention, 
having  no  such  design,  nor  hatred  to  him,  as  is  there  ex- 
pressly said,  and  here  below,  (ver.  22.)  Tliis  is  repeated 
ver.  15.  And  the  instances  of  it  are  such  as  these,  men- 
tioned by  Georg.  Ritterhusius  de  Jure  Asylorum,  cap.  4. 
If  a  man  cutting  wood,  the  hatchet  flying  from  the  helve, 
should  hit  a  man,  and  kill  him;  or  a  huntsman  shooting  at 
a  deer  in  a  thicket,  should  kill  a  man,  whom  he  did  not  see 
lying  there:  an  example  of  which  we  have  in  Adrastus, 
mentionedi  by  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 


Ver.  12.  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge  from 
the  avenger.}  From  him  who  had  a  right  to  call  a  murderer 
to  account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  is  tlieroforo 
called  the  axenger  of  blood,  ver.  Ift.  who,  being  stimu- 
lated wth  anger  and  grief  for  the  death  of  a  near  relation, 
might,  in  a  heat  of  rage,  hastily  kill  him  w  ho  was  not  guilty 
of  wurdcr.  And  therefore  this  provision  is  made  for  the 
preservation  of  an  innocent  person  against  the  violent  pro- 
secution of  the  avenger.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  word  for 
avenger  is  goel,  which  signifying  a  redeemer,  plainly  de- 
notes that  the  next  of  kin  to  him  that  was  slain  is  here 
meant.  For  to  that  person  belonged  the  right  of  redemption 
of  estates,  (Lev.  xxv.  25.)  and  of  marrying  the  wife  of  a 
kinsman  deceased  without  issue,  (Jluth  iii.  12, 13.)  And 
consequently  such  a  person,  that  is  the  nearest  of  kin,  is 
here  intended  to  be  the  revenger  of  blood :  apd  therefore  no 
man  might  undertake  this  office,  but  he  alone  who  was  the 
next  heir  to  him  that  was  slain ;  as  Mr.  Selden  observes, 
lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1.  p.  4G9.  Grotius  ob- 
serves the  like  custom  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  private 
men  taking  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  relations  or  friends, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  facis,  cap.  20.  sect.  8.  n.  6.) 

That  the  manslayer  die  not.}  By  a  sudden  heat  of  pas- 
sion. This  was  a  merciful  provision  (as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves), both  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
served, and  for  the  avenger,  that  his  blood  might  be 
cooled,  by  the  removal  of  the  manslayer  out  of  his  sight, 
by  his  flight  to  another  place,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii. 
cap.  40.) 

Until  he  stand  before  the  congregation.}  The  city  of  re- 
fuge protected  him  that  fled  thither,  "  Salvo  tamen  juris  et 
justitiae  examine"  (as  the  lawyers  speak),  yet  so  tliat  the 
matter  should  be  brought  to  a  fair  trial  before  proper 
judges.  They  of  the  city  of  refuge  examined  him  before 
his  admittance  into  the  place,  (Josh.  xx.  4.)  But  they 
were  not  judges,  nor  could  they  examine  witnesses.  And 
therefore  he  was  delivered,  upon  demand,  to  the  senate,  or 
court  of  judgment,  of  that  city  where  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted, that  they  might  try  whetiier  he  were  guilty  or  not  of 
wilful  murder.  So  the  Hebrews  understand  the  word  edah, 
congregation,  in  this  place  (as  in  many  others),  to  signify 
the  Sanhedrin  of  Twenty-three,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes, 
(lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  5.  n.  2.  and  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  n.  3.)  And 
as  by  congregation  is  meant  the  court  where  causes  were 
tried,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  it  of  that  court  which 
sat  in  the  city  where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  not  that 
in  the  city  of  refuge,  because  there  the  witnesses  were;  and 
it  is  expressly  said,  ver.  25.  that  if  the  congregationfound 
him  to  be  innocent,  he  should  be  restored  to  the  city  of  re- 
fuge. Which  evidently  supposes  he  was  not  judged  there, 
but  in  another  place ;  and  none  so  proper  as  that  before 
mentioned. 

Ver.  13.  And  of  these  cities  which  ye  shall  give,  six  cities 
ye  shall  have  for  refuge.}  They  might  flee  unto  any  other 
cities  of  the  Levites;  but  in  these  six  they  were  most  certain 
to  find  protection.  (See  ver.  6.)  And  the  best  provision  was 
made  for  the  manslayer 's  easy  and  safe  flying  thither :  for 
the  ways  that  led  thither  were  to  be  made  very  plain  and 
broad  (thirty-two  cubits  wide),  and  to  be  kept  in  good  re- 
pair ;  for  which  they  alleged  (in  tlie  title  Maccoth,  cap.  2. 
sect.  5.)  those  words  Deut.  xix.  3.  "  Thou  shalt  prepare 
the  way,"  &c.    And  two  students  in  the  law  were  to  ac- 
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company  him;  that  if  the  avenger  of  blood  should  over- 
take him,  before  he  got  into  the  city,  they  might  endeavour 
to  pacify  him  by  wise  persuasions;  and  that  he  might  not 
miss  his  way  to  the  place  whither  he  intended  to  flee,  there 
were  posts  erected,  where  two  or  three  ways  met,  with 
this  inscription,  MIKLAT,  i.  e.  the  city  of  refuge,  to  direct 
him  into  that  road  which  led  to  it.  A  certain  day  also  was 
appointed,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of  February,  for  the 
repairing  of  the  highways,  and  of  the  bridges,  which  might 
have  been  broken  by  the  winter  rains  or  floods. 

Ver.  14.  And  ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan, 
and  three  cities  in  the  land  of  Canaan.]  This  seems  not  to 
be  an  equal  partition;  the  land  of  Canaan  being  far  bigger 
than  the  territory  beyond  Jordan ;  for  it  contained  above 
three  parts  of  four  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  country  beyond  Jordan  was  as  long 
as  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  not  so  broad :  and  they  also 
beyond  Jordan  might  flee  to  any  of  the  cities  in  Canaan,  if 
they  were  nearer  to  them.  And  besides,  God  commanded 
those  in  Canaan,  if  he  enlarged  their  coast,  to  add  three 
cities  more,  besides  these,  (Deut.  xix.  8,  9.) 

Why  six  cities  are  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
more;  and  why  three  on  one  side  of  Jordan,  and  three  on 
the  other,  Philo  alleges  some  mystical  reasons ;  but  so  far- 
fetched, that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention  them. 

Ver.  15.  These  six  cities  shall  be  a  refuge.']  They  all 
began  to  be  so  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  Talmud- 
ists.  For  till  those  three  in  Canaan  were  set  out,  these 
three  on  the  other  side  Jordan  (though  set  out  by  Moses 
before  they  went  into  Canaan,  Deut.  iv.  43.)  did  not  re- 
ceive any  manslayer.  Which  they  prove  in  the  forenamed 
title,  Maccoth,  cap.  2.  sect.  4.  from  these  very  words, 
these  six  shall  be  cities  of  refuge;  that  is,  when  the  other 
three  were  appointed,  then  they  all  received  those  that  fled 
to  them. 

Both  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger,  and 
for  the  sojourner  among  them.]  Both  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers had  renounced  idolatry,  but  had  not  equally  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion ;  yet  both  of  them  had  the  same  share 
in  this  benefit,  with  the  native  Israelites;  it  being  a  natural 
right,  that  every  man  who  was  innocent  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  difference  between  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
hath  been  often  observed,  particularly  upon  Lev.  xix.  33, 
34.  Numb.  xv.  15, 16. 

2'hat  every  one  that  killeth  any  person  unawares  may 
flee  thither.]  That  is,  every  one  beforementioned,  whether 
Israelites,  strangers,  or  sojourners.  But  as  for  such  as 
were  mere  gentiles,  and  not  so  much  as  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  if  they  killed  another,  though  a  gentile,  they  had  not 
the  benefit  of  this  law ;  because  they  were  not  suffered  to 
dwell  among  them,  though  they  trafficked  in  the  country. 
And  if  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  killed  an  Israelite,  or  one 
that  was  circumcised,  he  also,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish 
doctors,  was  denied  protection  in  these  cities.  But  if  he 
killed  one  like  himself  (t.  e.  a  proselyte  of  the  gate),  then 
he  had  the  same  privilege  with  the  Israelites,  as  they  ex- 
plain it.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  2. 
p.  477.) 

Ver.  16.  And  if  he  smite  him.]  Or  rather,  hut  if  he  smite  him. 
With  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  mur- 
derer.] For  it  was  to  be  presimied,  that  he  who  run  at  a 
man  with  a  sword,  or  any  such  weapon,  intended  to  do 
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him  a  mischief;  though  perhaps  he  had  no  malice  to  him 
beforehand,  but  did  it  in  a  passion. 

So  that  he  die.]  He  never  going  abroad  after  he  was 
wounded,  (Exod.  xxi.  19,  20.) 

Tlie  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.]  Be  taken 
away  by  the  judges,  though  he  were  in  a  city  of  refuge; 
and,  the  fact  being  proved,  condemned  to  die  for  it. 

Ver.  17.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  throwing  a  stone.]  In 
the  Hebrew  it  is,  with  a  stone  of  the  hand.  That  is,  say 
the  Jews,  with  a  great  stone  that^Zfc  the  hand;  not  with  a 
small  stone,  with  which  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  in- 
tend to  kill  him  ;  though  he  chanced  to  do  it,  by  hitting 
him  in  the  eye,  or  some  other  very  tender  part. 

Wherewith  he  may  die.]  With  a  stone  big  enough  to  kill 
him. 

And  he  die.]  So  that  it  appears  he  died  of  that  blow. 
He  is  a  murderer;  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.]   He  is  as  guilty  as  the  forenamed  person,  who 
smote  with  an  instrument  of  iron ;  and  his  fleeing  to  the 
city  of  refuge  shall  not  protect  him  from  death.  ' 

Ver.  18.  If  he  smite  him  with  a  hand-weapon  of  wood.] 
Such  as  a  batoon  (as  we  now  speak),  or  a  club,  or  any 
such  kind  of  instrument,  as  is  likely  to  kill  him.  • 

Wherewith  he  may  die,  &c.]  It  made  no  difference  with 
what  kind  of  weapon  or  instrument  he  was  killed,  whether 
it  were  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone ;  if  he  were  killed  wittingly 
and  knowingly,  it  was  murder ;  and  the  guilty  person  was 
to  suffer  for  it.    Aul.  Gellius  hath  collected  the  names  of 
the  several  weapons,  which  were  mentioned  in  ancient  his- 
tory; of  which  there  are  near  thirty,  (lib.  x.  Noct.  Attic, 
cap.  25.)  one  of  which,  called  ligula,  he  is  pleased  to  ex*- 
plain,  being  then  not  common ;  and  saith,  it  was  a  little 
sword,  in  the  form  of  a  tongue,  like  our  poniard,  I  suppose, 
or  dagger,  or  long  knife  ;  which  was  a  dangerous  weapon ; 
because  men  might  hide  it  under  their  clothes,  and  kill 
others  while  they  were  in  familiar  discourse  with  them. 
Ver.  19.  The  avenger  of  blood  himself]  See  ver.  12. 
Shall  slay  the  murderer.]  This  is  thoiight  by  many  to  be 
a  mere  permission,  not  a  precept ;  but  the  Jews  think  other- 
wise :  that  the  next  kin  (i.  e.  the  heir  of  him  that  was  slain) 
stood  bound  to  do  his  endeavour  to  avenge  his  blood.     If 
he  would  not  (saith  Maimonides),  or  if  he  was  not  able;  or 
if  no  such  avenger  was  to  be  found  (i.  e.  the  murderer  him.? 
self  was  the  next  heir,  or  the  man  slain  was  a  proselyte  of 
justice  without  issue),  he  was  to  be  prosecuted,  and  put 
to  death,  by  the  court  of  judgment,  and  that  by  the  sword. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1.) 

When  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him.]  He  was  not 
bound  to  stay  for  the  sentence  of  the  court,  but  might  kill 
him  wheresoever  he  found  him.  (See  ver.  31.) 

Ver.  20.  But  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  &c.]  Or  rather, 
for  if  he  thrust  him,  &c.  that  is,  if  by  any  other  means,  be-r 
sides  those  mentioned  ver.  16 — 18.  he  killed  a  man  wit- 
tingly, either  by  pushing  him  down  violently  from  a  high 
or  steep  place  ;  or  throwing  him  into  the  water;  or  hurling 
a  stone  at  him;  or  letting  any  thing  fall  down  upon  his 
head,  though  never  so  slily ;  if  death  followed,  and  it  ap- 
peared he  bore  a  hatred  to  him,  he  was  to  suffer  death,  as 
in  the  former  cases.  (See  Deut.  xix.  11.)  Now  this  was  a 
sufiicient  proof  of  hatred  to  him ;  if  being  a  neighbour,  and 
they  having  some  difference,  he  had  not  spoken  to  him  for 
three  whole  days  together. 
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Ver.  21.  Or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand  that  he 
die,  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.l  If  he 
gave  him  only  a  blow  with  his  fist,  of  which  he  died,  and  it 
was  proved  he  had  enmity  to  him,  it  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  murderer ;  and  it  warranted  the  avenger  of  blood  to 
kill  him,  or  obliged  him  to  prosecute  him,  so  that  the  city 
of  refuge  should  not  save  him. 

The  revenger  of  blood  shall  slay  the  murderer  when  he 
meeteth  him.}  The  civil  law  declared  him  to  be  unworthy  to 
enjoy  the  inheritance  of  one  that  was  murdered,  if  he  neg- 
lected to  prosecute  the  person  that  killed  him  in  some  court 
of  justice.  But  the  Jewish  law  allowed,  or  rather  required, 
a  great  deal  more ;  that  the  next  of  kin  should  kill  the  mur- 
derer with  his  own  hands,  if  he  met  him.  And  thus  the  Abys- 
sines,  at  this  day  (as  Ritterhusius  observes  out  of  Alva- 
rez), deliver  the  murderer  into  tlie  hand  of  the  next  kins- 
man, to  torture  him.  The  reason  of  which  law,  among  the 
Jews,  was,  (as  the  same  Ritterhusius  observes,  de  Jure 
Asylorum,  cap.  4.)  because  they  being  all  descended  from 
one  and  the  same  stock,  and  equally  taking  of  the  same 
right,  they  were  all  concerned  in  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  any  one  of  them,  especially  they  who  were  nearest  to 
him  in  blood,  who  seemed  to  be  all  struck  at  and  injured 
in  him.  So  that  the  law,  with  great  reason,  allowed  them 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  him  that  was  slain.  \Vith  Avhich 
these  verses  of  Ovid,  he  thinks,  agree  : 

"  Cum  tibi  sint  fratres,  fratres  ulciscere  laesos. 
Cumque  pater  tibi  sit,  jura  tuere  patris." 

Ver.  22.  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  without  enmity.} 
Killed  him  (after  the  manner  forementioned,  ver.  20.)  in  a 
violent  passion,  having  no  such  intention,  and  being  per- 
haps highly  provoked  by  him,  or  by  chance,  as  we  speak, 
and  unawares,  it  being  proved  that  there  was  no  enmity  be- 
tween them,  no  signs  of  hatred  before  this  fact. 

Or  cast  upon  him  any  thing,  without  laying  in  wait.] 
Happen. to  hit  him  with  any  thing,  without  design  to  hurt 
him:  (see  Exod.  xxi.  13.  Deut.  xix.  5.) 

Ver.  23.  Or  with  any  stone  wherewith  ke  may  die.]  See 
ver.  17. 

Seeing  him  not,  and  casting  it  upon  him,  that  he  die.] 
Throwing  it  at  something  else,  or  playing  with  it;  and 
having  no  thought  of  him,  because  he  did  not  see  him. 

And  was  not  his  enemy,  neither  sought  his  harm.]  Not 
having  any  quarrel  with  him,  not  threatening,  or  any  other 
way  discovering  that  he  sought  to  do  him  mischief. 

Ver.  24.  Theti  the  congregation.]  That  is,  tlie  judgment 
to  whom  the  trial  of  such  causes  belonged;  see  ver.  12. 
■where  I  observed,  that  the  ciders  of  the  city  of  refuge 
judged  whether  the  manslayer,  who  fled  thither,  should  be 
received  or  not,  upon  a  summary  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
such  examination  as  Uicy  could  make  at  present.  But  the 
full  examination  of  it  was  reserved  to  the  judges  of  the 
place  where  the  fact  was  committed. 

Shall  judge  between  the  slayer  and  the  avenger  of  blood.] 
They  sent  for  him  out  of  the  city  of  refuge,  to  be  brought 
before  them;  who  heard  what  could  be  alleged  against 
him,  and  what  he  could  say  for  himself. 

According  to  these  judgments.]  Upon  trial  they  proceeded 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the  foregoing  rules ;  which, 
in  brief,  are  these ;  if  a  man  had  no  intention  to  kill  an- 
other, but  it  was  purely  involuntary,  he  was  to  be  acquitted. 


If  there  appeared  any  design  upon  his  life,  or  such  hatred 
and  enmity  as  might  move  them  to  conclude  he  had  an  in- 
tention to  kill  him,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  But  here 
the  Hebrew  doctors  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes)  distinguish 
the  killing  of  a  man  into  three  kinds :  the  first  was,  when, 
though  it  was  from  pure  ignorance  and  error,  yet  there  was 
some  negligence  in  it,  which  a  prudent  man  might  have 
avoided.  The  second,  when  a  man  kills  another  ignorantly, 
and  cannot  be  blamed  for  any  negligence,  because  such  a 
thing  seldom  happens.  An  example  of  the  first  they  make 
to  be,  when  a  man,  coming  down  a  ladder,  falls  upon  an- 
other and  kills  him.  An  example  of  the  second,  when  going 
up  a  ladder,  a  man  happens  to  do  the  same.  The  former 
is  more  frequent,  and  therefore  they  say  hath  some  kind 
of  blame  in  it ;  the  other  seldomer,  and  therefore  hath  none. 
A  third  kind,  when  any  man  kills  another  out  of  ignorance 
and  error  also ;  but  it  approaches  nearer  to  voluntary 
murder:  as  when  a  man,  intending  to  kill  one  man,  hap- 
pens to  kill  another  with  a  stone,  or  otherwise.  In  none 
of  these  cases,  they  say,  the  court  of  judgment  could  put 
any  man  to  death.  And  the  cities  of  refuge  were  not  pro- 
vided for  the  second  or  third  sorts,  but  only  for  the  first; 
and  that  when  the  man  died  presently,  and  did  not  lie  and 
languish  of  the  wound ;  for  if  he  did,  it  might  be  supposed 
he  died  by  his  own  negligence,  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  by 
the  wound.  In  which  case,  there  was  no  need  that  the 
man  who  wounded  him  should  flee  to  the  city  of  refuge ; 
nor  could  the  avenger  of  blood  meddle  with  him,  no  more 
than  he  could  with  a  father,  when  he  gave  his  son,  or  a 
master,  when  he  gave  his  scholar,  correction,  and  happened 
to  kill  him.  The  same  was  the  case  of  him,  whose  office  it 
was  to  arrest  men,  by  public  authority,  and  bring  them 
before  the  judges,  if  he  struck  a  man  that  refused  to  go 
along  with  hira,  and  killed  him :  (see  Selden,  lib.  iv.  de 
Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  Disciplin.  Heb.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  25.  And  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the  slayer  out 
of  the  liands  of  the  avenger  of  blood.]  If  the  court  found  the 
man  was  killed  casually,  as  the  person  accused  pretended, 
(Josh.  XX.  4.)  then  they  charged  the  avenger  of  blood  not 
to  prosecute  any  further. 

Both  here,  and  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  in  the  next 
words  to  these,  by  congregation  is  meant  the  judges  of  the 
city,  (as  I  observed,  ver.  12.)  who  were  to  determine  in  the 
presence,  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people,  whether  the  man- 
slayer  were  capable  of  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  refuge  or 
not;  as  we  read  Josh.  xx.  4.  6.  Now  these  things  (as  a 
very  learned  person  of  our  own  argues),  which  were  done 
by  the  elders  (or  judges),  being  said  to  be  done  by  the 
congregation,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  in  whose  behalf 
they  were  done ;  it  is  no  wrong  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
when  we  say,  that  which  they  report  to  have  been  done  by 
the  church  was  acted  by  the  chief  power  of  the  apostles 
and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  people.  For  ft  is  mani- 
fest in  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the  apostles'  time  all  the 
public  acts  of  the  church  were  passed  at  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  same.  As  ordinations,  (Acts  i.  23.  v.  36.)  ex- 
communications, (Matt,  xviii.  18 — 20.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  2  Cor. 
ii.  10.)  councils,  (Acts  xv.  4.  22.)  and  other  acts,  (2  Cor. 
vii.  19.)  And  herewith  agrees  the  primitive  custom  of  the 
church  for  divers  ages;  whereby, they  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  the  integrity  of  their  proceedings,  and  by  the 
same  means  obliged  superiors  to  that  integrity,  by  making 
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the  proceedings  so  manifest,  and  so  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  church.  And  from  this  interest  of  the  people  in  such 
acts  it  is,  at  this  day,  that  the  people  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land are  demanded,  what  they  have  to  say  against  ordina- 
tions and  marriages  to  be  made.  (See  Mr.  Thorndike,  in 
his  Rites  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  chap.  iii. 
p.  1.59,  &c.) 

And  the  congregation  shall  restore  him  to  the  city  of  his 
refuge,  whither  he  was  fled.l  They  were  to  send  him  back 
again,  from  the  place  where  he  was  tried,  to  the  city  where 
he  had  taken  refuge,  there  to  remain  till  the  time  prescribed 
in  the  next  words.  This  was  more  merciful  than  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  Attic  laws  (which  plainly  shew  they 
were  borrowed,  in  great  part,  from  Moses),  for  he  who  slew 
a  man  involuntarily  was  forced  to  fly  his  country.  So  the 
scholiast  upon  the  last  of  Homer's  Iliads,  "ES-o?  ?>  iraga 
To'iQ  TToXaroTc  Tov  aicovaiov  <j>6vov  ipya(Tafievov,  ijiivjuv  Ik  ttiq 
fl-arpiSoc,  &c.  It  ivas  the  manner,  in  aiicient  times,  for  a  man 
that  had  killed  another  involuntarily,  to  flee  his  country  ;  and, 
betaking  himself  to  some  7teighbouring  place,  to  sit  with  his 
face  covered,  begging  to  be  expiated.  But  this  was  only  for 
a  certain  time,  as  Demosthenes  tells  us  (in  his  oration  in 
Aristocratem) :  6  vofiog  KeXtuet  tov  akovra  lir  aKovmi^  <j>6v(f) 
tv  riaiv  MpKT/iivoig  \p6voi^  aireX^ttv  Taicrrjv  oSbv,  Koi  (juvyiiv, 
&c.  Tlie  law  requires  him  that  is  condemned  of  killing  a 
man  involuntarily,  for  some  limited  time  to  go  away,  and  keep 
at  an  appointed  distance,  till  he  can  make  his  peace  with  the 
kindred  of  him  that  was  slain :  after  which  he  may  return 
again,  &c. 

And  he  shall  abide  in  it.']  Not  stir  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
city,  that  is,  beyond  the  suburbs,  and  the  two  thousand  cu- 
bits which  encompassed  them,  (ver.  4,  5.)  within  which 
bounds  he  was  to  keep. 

Unto  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  which  was  anointed 
with  oil.]  This  looks  like  a  punishment  to  the  manslayer; 
whereby  others  were  taught  to  be  very  watchful  over  them- 
selves, lest  by  negligence  they  chanced  to  kill  any  body, 
and  so  be  forced  to  leave  their  own  home.  But  Maimo- 
nides  takes  it  for  "  a  prudent  charity  to  the  manslayer,  and 
to  the  relations  of  him  that  was  slain :  for  by  this  means  the 
manslayer  was  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
who  might  have  been  tempted,  some  time  or  other,  to  fall 
npon  him,  if  he  had  come  in  his  way:  but  by  long  absence 
his  anger  might  be  mitigated,  at  least  by  the  death  of  the 
high-priest,  the  most  excellent  of  all  other  persons,  and 
most  dear  to  every  one  in  the  nation.  Which  made  the 
public  grief  so  great  when  he  died,  that  men  forgot  their 
private  resentments  :  for  nothing  could  fall  out  more  griev- 
ous to  all  people  (saith  he)  than  the  death  of  the  high-priest, 
which  swallowed  up  all  other  grief"  (More  Nevoch.  par. 
iii.  cap.  40.)  And  in  the  mean  time  the  Jews  say,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  place  were  bound  to  teach  him  some  trade, 
whereby  he  might  provide  himself  with  necessaries :  and  he 
had  this  comfort  also,  during  his  absence  from  his  own  fa- 
mily, that  the  mother  of  the  high-priest  sent  him  many  gifts, 
that  he  might  remain  there  more  contentedly,  and  not  pray 
for  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  So  they  tell  us,  in  the  place 
forementioned,  Maccoth,  cap.  2.  sect.  6.  where  they  also 
observe,  that  if  a  man  killed  the  high-priest,  or  the  high- 
priest  himself  happened  to  kill  a  man  involuntarily,  they 
were  to  stay  in  the  city  of  refuge  as  long  as  they  lived:  yet 
they  found  this  temperament,  that  if  one  who  had  been 


high-priest,  but  removed  from  his  oflSce,  was  alive  when  the 
slaughter  was  committed ;  after  his  death,  both  he  that 
killed  the  high-priest,  or  any  other  unawares,  and  the  high- 
priest  himself,  who  had  done  the  same,  were  set  free  from 
the  city  of  refuge.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  9. 
sect.  6.  and  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  sect.  3.) 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  inequality  in  this  law,  be- 
cause, as  some  high-priests  lived  long,  and  others  but  a 
short  time,  so  some  menslayers  fled  to  the  city  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  priesthood,  and  others  just  before  their 
death.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  could  not  be 
better  ordered  than  to  make  the  manslayer's  liberty  depend 
upon  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  whensoever  it  fell  out, 
that  a  higher  value  might  be  set  upon  him;  and  that  it 
might  represent  our  deliverance  only  by  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God :  of  which  many  great  men  look  upon  this  as  a 
type,  or  shadow ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  not 
the  least  signification  of  this  in  the  New  Testament.  And 
since  the  great  expiation,  which  the  high-priest  made  every 
year  on  the  day  of  atonement,  did  not  procure  such  men 
their  liberty,  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  of  the  high-' 
priest's  death,  but  only  as  that  which  followed  upon  it,  by 
virtue  of  this  law.  For  the  high-priest  having  a  great 
power  every  where,  and  particularly  in  these  cities  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  over  whom  he  was  the  chief,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  manslayer  might  be  confined  here  by  some  pecu- 
liar act  of  his  authority;  which  expiring  together  with  him- 
self, he  was  released. 

Ver.  26.  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time.]  During  the 
life  of  the  high-priest. 

Come  toithout  the  border  of  the  city  of  refuge,  whither  he 
was  fled.]  If  he  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  fields,  in 
which  he  had  liberty  to  walk,  and  might  not  be  touched. 
For  if  a  tree  was  planted  (as  the  Mischna  resolves  jn  Mac- 
coth) witliin  the  borders  of  the  fields  of  the  city,  though 
the  boughs  stretched  themselves  beyond  the  borders,  yet 
the  manslayer  was  safe  under  the  tree.  In  like  manner, 
when  churches  became  places  of  refuge,  the  civil  laAv  al- 
lowed the  privilege  to  extend  to  the  church  gate :  and  the 
council  of  Toledo  to  thirty  paces  from  the  church ;  which 
pope  Nicholas  enlarged  to  forty.  Thus,  among  the  heathen, 
the  bounds  of  the  refuge  at  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
were  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less,  as  Ritterhusius 
observes  in  his  book  beforenamed,  where  he  shews  how  far 
it  was  extended  by  Aiexander,  and  afterward  farther  by 
others.  And  Tacitus,  lib.  iii.  Annalium,  mentions  a  tem- 
ple of  hers,  to  which  was  granted,  by  several  emperors, 
"  duobus  millibus  passuum  eandem  sanctitatem,"  the  same 
Sanctity  for  two  miles  round  about  it. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  avenger  of  blood  find  him  without  the 
borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  and  the  avenger  of  blood 
kill  the  slayer,  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  death.]  The  court 
of  judgment  were  not  to  put  him  to  death ;  though  perhaps 
he  was  obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  God,  because  he  had 
killed  an  innocent  person:  but  he  was  free  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  that  menslayers  might  be  the  more  careful 
to  keep  within  their  bounds ;  which  was  a  profitable  re- 
straint upon  them,  for  the  public  good.  All  men  seeing 
how  much  God  hated  murder,  by  the  confinement  of  him 
who  had  slain  a  man  unawares,  to  a  kind  of  imprisonment. 

But  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  who  killed 
a  manslayer  in  this  case  was  perfectly  guiltless ;  because 
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he  did  not  herein  act  as  a  private  person,  bnt  executed  a 
sentence  against  him,  who  was  condemned  by  public  au- 
thority. Which  gave  no  protection  to  the  manslayer,  but 
within  the  borders  of  his  city  of  refuge;  leaving  him  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  if  he  came  out  of  those  bounds,  till  the 
death  of  the  high-priest.  After  which,  if  the  avenger  of 
blood  killed  him,  no  doubt  he  was  to  be  pimished  as  a 
murderer. 

Ver.28.  Because  he  should  have  remained  in  the  city  of  his 
refuge,  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest.]  These  words  give 
the  reason,  why  the  avenger  of  blood  was  not  to  be  pu- 
nished in  this  case ;  because  the  manslayer  was  guilty  of 
breaking  another  law,  and  so  in  some  sort  accessory  to  his 
own  death ;  for  he  might  have  been  safe,  if  he  had  pleased. 

But  after  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  the  slayer  shall  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  his  possessioti.]  Where  he  was  not  only 
to  remain  safe,  but  to  be  restored  to  all  his  honours,  if  he 
had  any  before  he  fled  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

Ver.  29.  So  these  things  shall  be  for  a  statute  of  judgment 
unto  you.]  A  rule  whereby  to  judge  between  manslayers 
and  murderers. 

Throughout  all  generations.]  The  like  clauses  are  usual 
in  the  ancient  civil  law :  "  Hoc  perpetua  lege  sancimus. 
Hoc  generali  et  in  perpetuum  valitura  lege  decernimus,"&c. 

In  all  your  dwellings.]  This  the  Jews  interpret  as  an  ob- 
ligation upon  them  to  have  courts  of  judgment  whereso- 
ever they  dwell.  Thus  R.  Solomon,  upon  these  very  words: 
"They  teach  us  (saith  he)  the  use  of  courts  of  judgment, 
which  ought  to  be  even  out  of  the  land,  all  the  time  that  they 
were  used  in  the  land."  So  the  ancient  book  Siphri,  and 
many  others  mentioned  by  our  most  learned  Selden,  lib.  ii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  5.  n.  1 . 

Ver.  30,  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be 
put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses.]  This  direction  for 
their  proceedings  in  this  case,  was  to  be  the  rule  in  all 
others  of  like  nature,  by  examining  witnesses,  who  were  to 
be  competent.  Upon  which  account  ten  sorts  of  persons 
were  incapable  to  be  witnesses,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
doctors ;  viz.  women,  servants,  minors,  fools,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  impious,  and  audacious  people,  dear  re- 
lations, and  those  that  had  been  convicted  of  bearing  false 
witness :  and  they  endeavour,  after  their  manner,  to  find 
reasons  against  all  these  in  the  law  itself.  (See  Selden, 
lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  11.) 

But  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person,  to 
cause  him  to  die.]  This  was  such  an  established  rule  in  the 
civil  law,  that  it  saith,  "ubinumerus  testium  non  adjicitur, 
sufficiunt  duo ;"  where  the  number  of  witnesses  is  not  meih- 
tioned,  two  suffices.  "  Pluralis  cnim  locutio,  duorum  numero 
contenta  est:"  for  where  witnesses  in  the  plural  number  are 
spoken  of,  two  are  enough  to  answer  the  intention  of  the  law. 
Which  number,  therefore,  is  frequently  mentioned  ex- 
pressly in  Scripture,  as  necessary  in  all  cases,  (Deut.  xvii. 
6.)  particularly  in  this  of  murder,  (xix.  15.)  Yet,  where 
there  was  but  one  witness,  or  not  two  who  both  together 
saw  the  man  killed,  so  that  he  Avho  was  accused  of  thcmur- 
jder  could  not  be  put  to  death,  he  was  thrown  into  a  very 
strait  prison,  and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water  of  afflic- 
tion, till  his  bowels  were  sorely  pinched,  &c.  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Jewish  doctors,  mentioned  by  Selden,.lib.  iv.  de 
Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  1. 

Ver.  31.  Moreover,  ye  sliall  take  no  satvfaction  for  the 


life  of  a  murderer.]  If  a  murderer  would  have  given  all  his 
estate  to  save  his  life,  or  the  avenger  of  blood  would  have 
accepted  a  compensation,  or  freely  let  him  go,  the  judges 
(when  they  had  found  him  guilty)  could  not  restore  him  to 
the  city  of  refuge,  but  he  was  to  suffer  death.  For  the  life 
of  him  that  was  slain,  was  not  (as  Maimonides  speaks) 
part  of  the  goods  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  but  belonged  to 
Almighty  God ;  who  set  such  a  value  on  a  man's  life,  that  he 
would  not  suffer  any  price  to  be  taken  for  it.  (See  Selden 
in  the  same  chapter,  p.  470.) 

Ver.  32.  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  him  that  is 
fled  to  the  city  of  refuge,  that  he  may  come  to  dwell  in  the 
land,  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest.]  No  money  was  to 
purchase  his  liberty  to  dwell  any  where  else  but  there,  till 
the  time  appointed  by  the  law :  but  this  punishment  foe 
manslaughter,  was  as  indispensable  as  death  for  murder. 
And  therefore,  if  any  man  happened  to  kill  another  in  the 
city  of  refuge,  to  which  he  was  confined,  he  was  forced  to 
flee  to  another  city  of  refuge,  and  there  abide  till  the  death 
of  the  high-priest. 

Ver.  33.  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are  ; 
for  blood  defileth  the  land.]  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  next 
of  kin  was  bound  to  prosecute  the  murderer  unto  death, 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  otherwise  would  have 
had  a  guilt  upon  it,  and  that  very  grievous.  For  they  are 
the  greatest  crimes,  as  Maimonides  observes,  which  are 
said  to  pollute  the  land,  or  them,  or  God's  sanctuary,  uiz 
idolatry,  (Lev.  xx.  3.),  all  the  filthiness  that  is  forbidden, 
xviii.  24,  25.  and  murder,  here  mentioned,  (More  Nevoch. 
par.  iii.  cap.  47.) 

And  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.]  The  same 
Maimonides  observes,  in  the  forty-first  chapter  of  that 
book,  "That  it  is  a  piece  of  universal  justice,  to  make  a  man 
suffer  what  he  hath  made  another  suffer.  If  he  hath  hurt 
his  body,  he  must  suffer  for  it  in  his  own  body  ;  if  in  his 
money,  his  own  purse  must  pay  for  it ;  if  he  have  taken 
away  his  life,  he  must  die  for  it  himself.  And  the  punish- 
,ment  can  neither  be  mitigated,  nor  any  compensation  ac- 
cepted for  it.  For  which  he  quotes  these  words ;  and  upon 
this  account  resolves,  that  if  he  that  was  murdered  should 
live  a  few  days  or  hours  after  his  deadly  wound,  and,  being 
in  sound  understanding,  should  desire  he  that  killeth  him 
might  not  die  for  it,  declaring  that  he  freely  forgave  him,  his 
desire  was  not  to  be  granted,  but  blood  was  to  be  punished 
with  blood  :  whether  he  that  was  slain  was  a  great  man  or 
a  mean,  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  a  wise  man  or  a  fool ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  sin  committed  by  men  greater  than  this  is." 

Ver.  34.  Defile  not  therefore  the  land  which  ye  shall  in- 
habit,] By  suffering  a  murderer  to  live. 

Wherein  I  dwell.]  This  is  given  as  a  reason  elsewhere, 
(see  ver.  3.)  why  they  should  put  all  polluted  people  out 
of  their  camps,  because  God  dwelt  in  them,  viz.  in  his 
sanctuary,  which  made  this  land  be  called  the  Holy  Land, 
and  God's  possession,  (2  Chron.  xx.  11.) 

For  I  the  Lord  dwell  among  the  children  of  IsraeL]  See 
Exod.  XXV.  8.,  The  very  same  was  practised  among  the 
Athenians,  with  some  little  alteration.  For  Demosthenes 
says,  it  was  one  of  their  laws  rov  Ik  irftovoia^  airoKTuvavTo. 
&avar(t)  ^r]fiiova^m,  that  he  who  out  of  forethought  killed  a 
man,  should  be  put  to  death.  And  he  tells  us  also,  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  the  judges  to  take  money  to  remit  the 
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punishment  after  he  was  condemned:  though  if  the  pro- 
secutors compounded  with  him  or  his  friends  beforehand, 
and  desisted  from  the  prosecution,  his  life  was  saved.  If 
he  fled  from  justice,  all  his  goods  were  confiscated,  and  he 
forfeited  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  both  civil  and  sacred. 
(See  Sam.  Petitus's  Comment,  in  Leges  Atticas,  lib.  vii. 
tit.  1.) 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Ver.  1.  J^ND  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Gilead,  the  son  ofMachir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  &c.] 
Not  the  fathers  of  those  families,  whose  inheritance  had 
been  assigned  them  already  on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the 
land  of  Gilead ;  but  the  other  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
who  were  to  have  their  inheritance  in  Canaan,  where  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  also  had  their  portion,  as  appears 
from  Josh.  xvii.  3,  4,  &c. 

Came  near  and  spake  before  Moses,  and  before  the  princes, 
the  chief  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel.']  Who  were  met 
together  in  a  great  assembly,  as  they  used  to  do  about  pub- 
lic affairs.    (See  xxvii.  2.  xxxi.  xxxii.  2.) 

Ver.  2.  And  they  said.  The  Lord  commanded  my  lord.] 
This  shews  that  one  of  them  was  the  mouth  of  the  rest. 

To  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  to  the  children 
of  Israel.']  See  xxvi.  52,  53.  For  there  the  foundation  of 
all  these  doubts  was  laid. 

And  my  lord  icas  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  give  the  in- 
heritance of  Zelophehad.}  Which  would  have  fallen  to 
Zelophehad,  had  he  been  alive. 

Our  brother.^  So  they  called  their  near  relations. 

Unto  his  daughters.]  Who  petitioned  him  for  the  pos- 
session which  should  have  been  their  fathers',  and  it  was 
granted  them.    (See  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

Ver.  3.  And  if  they  be  married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the 
other  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  They  being  rich, 
many,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  other  tribes,  as  well  as 
their  own,  would  court  them  for  their  wives  :  and  if  they 
should  choose  a  husband  that  was  not  of  their  own  tribe, 
they  represent  to  Moses  the  inconveniences  which  from 
thence  would  follow. 

Then  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  from  the  inheritance 
of  our  fathers.]  i.  e.  Go  out  of  our  tribe,  to  which  it  ori- 
ginally belonged. 

And  shall  be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  whereunto 
they  are  received.]  Become  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  that 
tribe  into  which  they  married. 

So  shall  it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  inheritance.]  For 
it  must  have  descended  unto  their  children,  who  were  of 
another  tribe  by  the  father's  side  ;  which  alone  was  consi- 
dered, and  not  the  mother's,  in  this  case. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  the  jubilee  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
be.]  Which  was  ordained  for  the  preserving  estates  in  the 
tribes  and  families  to  which  they  originally  appertained, 
(Lev.  XX v.  10.  13.) 

Then  shall  their  inlieritance  be  put  unto  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  whereunto  they  are  received.]  The  jubilee  will  not 
help  us  in  this  case,  by  making  their  inheritances  return  as 
other  land^  do ;  because  they  are  become  the  inheritance 
of  another  tribe  by  the  right  of  marriage. 

So  shall  their  inlieritance  be  taken  away  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribe  of  our  fathers.]  So  will  their  estate  go  out 


of  our  tribe,  without  remedy,  because  the  jubilee  itself  will 
give  us  no  relief. 

Ver.  5.  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord.]  Whom,  I  suppose,  he 
consulted  about  this  matter,  (as  he  did  when  the  first  doubt 
was  moved  about  the  inheritance  of  these  women,  xxvii. 
5.)  and  received  the  answer  by  which  he  here  commanded 
the  Israelites  to  govern  themselves. 

The  tribe  of  Joseph.]  In  whose  name  the  chief  fathers  of 
their  several  families  made  this  representation  to  Moses  ; 
as  became  men  who  took  care  of  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  tribe. 

Hath  said  well.]  In  desiring  the  inheritance  of  these  wo- 
men might  not  go  out  of  their  tribe,  which  was  prevented 
by  the  following  law. 

Ver.  6.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  doth  command 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  saying,  Let  them 
marry  to  whom  they  think  best.]  They  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  persons ;  but  might  have  their  choice  among 
those  who  were  descended  from  the  same  stock,  as  it  im- 
mediately follows. 

Only  to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  they 
marry.]  Only  with  these  two  limitations,  that  they  might 
not  marry  a  man  of  another  tribe,  nor  a  man  of  another  fa- 
mily in  their  own  tribe.  For  it  is  very  manifest,  that  they 
are  tied  to  marry  into  the  family  of  their  father ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  actually  marry  their  cousin-germans,  as  we 
now  speak,  (ver.  11.)  For  this  law  was  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  families  (as  well  as  of  tribes),  as  the  law  for  - 
the  redemption  of  lands  was.  And  therefore  these  words, 
the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father,  are  well  translated  by 
Grotius,  (upon  Matt.  i.  \Q.)  familia  stirpis  paterntB,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  stock  of  their  father,  which  was  that  they  de- 
sired might  not  perish,  (xxvii.  4.)  and  was  the  ground  of 
the  law,  which  commanded  a  man  to  marry  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  who  left  no  issue,  (Deut.  xxv.  16.)  Therefore, 
there  being  several  families  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (xxvi. 
29 — 32.)  these  women  could  marry  only  into  the  family  of 
the  Hepherites. 

Ver.  7.  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe.]  For  by  preserving  it  in 
the  family  to  which  it  was  given,  it  was  necessarily  pre- 
served in  the  tribe. 

For  every  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers.]  And  not  en- 
deavour to  get  any  part  of  the  inheritance  of  another  tribe, 
by  marrying  an  heiress  in  it.  Plato  himself  took  care  of 
this,  that  when  a  man  left  only  a  daughter,  his  estate  should 
not  be  carried  by  her  to  a  stranger,  but  she  should  be 
bound  to  marry  Kor'  ajxitrrtiav,  one  that  was  nearest  of 
kin  to  her.  And  if  there  was  a  want  of  near  kindred  ju^xp' 
fiiv  aStX(pov  v'uSuv,  &c.  it  shoidd  descend  to  tlie  children  of 
her  father's  brother,  or  the  children  of  the  grandfather,  some 
of  which  he  ordains  should  marry  her.  (Lib.  xi.  de  Legibus, 
p.  924,  925.  edit.  Serrani.); 

Ver.  8.  And  every  daughter  that possesseth an  inheritance 
in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  Here  this  law  is  made 
general,  that  all  women  who  were  heiresses,  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zelophehad  were,  should  do  as  they  are  here  com- 
manded. And  this  was  one  of  the  Attic  laws,  which,  as 
Grotius  observes,  were  plainly  borrowed  from  the  law  of 
Moses,  Mj7  l^iivai  ToTe  tirncXZ/poic  j^w  ti)^  ayxtartiag  yufit'iv, 
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&c.  That  an  heiress  should  not  marry  out  of  her  kindred, 
but  dispose  of  herself  and  estate,  rt^  lyyvrara  ylvovg,  to  one 
nearest  of  kin  to  her  ;  which  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
as  Sam.  Petitus  observes  oat  of  Isseus,  Pollux,  and  others^ 
in  his  Comment,  in  Leges  Atticas,  lib.  vi.  tit.  1.  p.  441. 

Shall  be  wife  to  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  fa- 
ther.] Here  she  is  confined  to  her  family,  and  not  merely 
to  her  tribe.  But  this  concerned  only  such  as  were  heir- 
esses :  all  other  women  might  marry  into  what  tribe  they 
pleased ;  as  appears  by  those  very  books,  wherein  we  read 
that  Aaron  himself  married  the  sister  of  the  prince  of  Ju- 
dah,  (Exod.  vi.  22.)  And  if  any  object,  that  this  was  be- 
fore the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is  evident  that  Jehoida,  a 
priest,  and  consequently  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  married  king 
Jehoram's  sister,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  11.)  And  long  before  this,  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
being  in  great  solicitude  how  to  find  wives  for  their  bre- 
thren of  Benjamin,  did  not  scruple  their  having  them  out 
of  any  tribe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  oath,  (Judg.  xxi. 
18.)  And,  to  add  no  more,  David  himself,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  married  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  who  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmudists  add,  that  even  these  heiresses  mighi 
marry  into  what  tribe  they  pleased,  after  the  first  division 
of  the  land  by  Joshua :  to  which  they  imagine  this  law  was 
restrained ;  it  being  a  common  saying  among  them,  "  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  any  age,  but  that  in  which  it  was  made." 
In  the  following  ages  they  pretend  a  man  might  purchase 
land  in  any  tribe,  and  possess  it  alway ;  or  have  the  inherit- 
ance of  it  by  marriage,  though  he  were  of  another  tribe,  as 
Selden  shews  their  opinion  to  be,  (lib.  de  Successionibus  ad 
Leges  Hebr.  cap.  18.  and  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr,  cap.  4.  n.  1. 
and  Buxtorf.  de  Sponsal.  et  Divortiis,  sect.  44.)  But  this  is 
well  confuted  byGrotius  in  his  Annotations  upon  Matt.i.  16. 
Ver.  9.  Neither  shall  the  inheritance  remove  from  one  tribe 
to  another  tribe.]  This  establishes  in  general  what  he  had 
said  before,  (ver.  7.)  with  particular  respect  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zelophehad.  But  Moses  ben  Nachman,  npon  these 
very  words,  asserts  the  Talmudic  opinion  beforemen- 
tioned,  that  this  concerns  only  the  present  time,  not  future 
ages.  And  puts  this  case  (which  is  the  strongest  that 
can  be  thought  of),  if  a  woman  were  married  into  another 
tribe,  after  which  marriage,  her  father  and  all  her  brethren 
dying  without  children,  the  inheritance  fell  to  her,  and  con- 
sequently, saith  he,  the  possession  must  devolve  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  into  which  she  had  married.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  these  words,  the  inheritance  was  rather 
to  descend  to  the  next  of  her  kindred,  than  by  her  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged. 

But  every  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance.]  Shall  cleave  or  stick 
close  to  his  own  inheritance,  as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies; 
and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  express  it.  The  reason  of 
the  command  was,  as  Procopius  Gazajus  observes,  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  of  tribes.  How  the  Vulgar  Latin  came 
to  deviate  so  much  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  from  the  in- 
tention of  this  law  (as  it  hath  done  in  this  and  the  two 
preceding  verses),  I  shall  not  here  examine.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note,  that  Onkclos  hath  expressed  the  Hebrew  text 
word  for  word;  and  the  LXX.  do  not  depart  from  the  sense 
of  it. 
Ver.  10.  Even  as  the  Lord  commandeth  Moses,  so  did  the 


daughters  of  Zelophehad.]  Accordingly  they  followed  this 
direction  when  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  had 
received  their  portion  there.  Now  there  being  no  such 
words  added  here,  as  there  are  in  other  cases,  this  shall  be 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  oj  judgment, (y.x\ii.ll.) 
much  less  a  statute  of  judgment  throughout  your  genera- 
tions, (xxxv,  29.)  it  led,  I  conjecture,  the  Talmudic  doctors 
into  the  forementioncd  opinion,  that  this  law  concerned 
only  the  present  generation. 

Ver.  11.  For  Mahlah,  Tizzah,  and  Hoglah,  and  Milkah, 
and  Noah,  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.]  Thus  they  are 
called  both  in  xxvi.  33.  and  xxvii.  1.  though  they  are  not 
there  mentioned  in  the  same  order;  for  Tizzah  is  there 
named  last,  who  is  here  named  in  the  second  place.  Per- 
haps they  are  set  down  here  in  the  order  wherein  they 
were  disposed  in  marriage;  and  Tizzah,  who  was  the 
younger,  was  married  in  the  second  place. 

Were  married  unto  their  father's  brother's  sons.]  For 
Hepher,  no  doubt,  had  other  sons  besides  Zelophehad, 
who  had  issue-male,  though  Zelophehad  had  not.  What 
their  names  were,  or  how  many  of  them,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  some  .suppose  them  to  have  been  six ;  one  of  which 
died  in  the  wilderness  without  issue.  See  Selden,  de  Suc- 
cessionibus, cap.  23.  where  he  discourses  at  large  of  the 
portion  which  fell  to  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  tvere  married  into  the  families,  &c.] 
In  the  margin,  more  exactly  out  of  the  Hebrew,  to  sonn 
that  were  of  the  families ;  i.  e.  to  one  of  the  families  of 
Manasseh,  from  whom  several  families  descended,  (xxvi. 
29,  &c.) 

And  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the  family 
of  their  father.]  The  word  for  tribe  signifies  sometimes 
merely  a  family  in  a  tribe.  And  so  the  LXX.  (as  Giotius 
observes  in  the  place  beforenamed)  in  this  very  business, 
uses  sometimes  the  word  Srjfioc,  and  sometimes  (pvXv  ;  the 
former  of  which  signifies  a  part  of  a  whole  tribe.  And  thus 
Josephus  also  uses  the  word  ^vXi),  to  signify  n  family.  Mr. 
Selden  hath  the  same  observation  in  his  book  de  Successi- 
onibus, cap.  18.  that  nnStt'O  is  sometimes  translated  ^uX^ ; 
and  then  it  signifies  not  a  tribe,  butwoTpiav,  avyjivuavjfami- 
liam,  cognaiionem,  sen  genus  sanguine  proximum;  a  family, 
a  kindred,  or  those  that  are  next  in  blood.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  these  observations,  if  the  words  be  translated,  as 
they  may,  rightly;  And  their  inheritance  remained  in  the 
tribe  and  the  family  of  their  fathers.    (See  ver.  C.) 

Ver.  13.  These  are  the  commandments  and  the  judgments 
which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  the  chiU 
dren  of  Israel,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,by  Jordan  near  Jericho.] 
He  began  to  deliver  the  precepts  here  intended  at  chapter 
xxvi.  (see  ver.  3.)  and  continues  them  to  this  place.  By 
commandments,  seem  to  be  meant  the  precepts  about  the 
worship  of  God,  (chap,  xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.)  and  hy  judg- 
ments, the  civil  laws  about  dividing  their  inheritances,  and 
regulating  their  descent  to  their  posterity,  and  establishing 
cities  of  refuge  for  manslaycrs,  which  are  expressly  called 
a  statute  of  judgment,  (xxvii.  11.  xxxv.  29.)  Some  other 
things  are  interspersed,  as  God's  commandment  to  number 
the  people  (which  was  in  order  to  the  assigning  them  their 
inheritances  proportionable  to  their  families),  to  execute 
judgment  on  the  Midianites,  and  to  set  down  in  A\Titing 
their  travels  in  the  wilderness ;  of  which  I  have  given  an 
account  in  their  proper  places. 
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THE 

FIFTH    BOOK    OF    MOSES, 

CALLED 

DEUTERONOMY. 


J-  HIS  book  had  the  name  of  Deuteronomy  given  it 
by  the  Greeks,  from  the  principal  scope  and  design  of  it ; 
which  was  to  repeat  unto  the  Israelites,  before  Moses  left 
them,  the  chief  laws  of  God,  which  had  been  given  them : 
that  they  who  were  not  then  born  when  they  were  first  de- 
livered, or  were  incapable  to  understand  them,  or  had  not 
sufHciently  regarded  them,  might  be  instructed  in  them,  and 
awakened  to  attend  them,  (See  ver.  1.  5.)  In  order  to 
this,  he  premises  a  short  narrative  of  what  had  befallen 
them  since  they  came  from  Mount  Sinai  unto  this  time,  in 
the  three  first  chapters ;  and  then  in  the  fourth  urges  them, 
by  a  most  pathetical  exhortation,  to  the  observance  of  those 
laws  which  he  had  taught  them,  especially  the  ten  com- 
mandments, with  which  he  begins  the  fifth  chapter ;  where 
he  makes  a  solemn  rehearsal  of  the  covenant  God  made 
with  them  in  Horeb ;  and  what  immediately  followed  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  law  by  God  himself  from  Mount  Sinai. 
And  then,  having  earnestly  pressed  the  observation  of  the 
first  commandment,  in  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  chapter, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  in  the  several  chapters  that 
follow  (to  the  end  of  the  eleventh),  reminded  them  of  a 
great  many  things  which  God  had  done  for  them,  and  given 
tliem  several  cautions,  lest  they  let  them  slip  out  of  their 
minds,  and  used  many  arguments,  from  several  topics  (as 
we  call  them),  to  move  them  to  be  obedient  to  all  the  other 
commandments ;  he  proceeds  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  and 
sa  forward  to  the  twenty-eighth,  to  remember  them  of  a 
great  many  other  laws  besides  the  ten  commandments, 
which  he  had  delivered  to  them.  Some  of  which  he  explains ; 
others  he  enforces  with  further  reasons;  and  in  several 
places  adds  new  laws  for  the  greater  security  of  the  whole, 
(particularly,  he  orders  the  writing  of  God's  law  upon 
stones,  when  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  chap, 
xxvii.)  and  then  pronounces  those  promises  which  God 
had  made  to  the  obedient,  and  his  threatenings  to  the  dis- 
obedient, more  largely,  and  with  greater  force,  than  he  had 
done  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Leviticus.  After  which  he  again 
remembers  ihem  of  several  wonderful  works  of  God  for 
them,  (chap,  xxix.)  and  renews  tlie  covenant  between  God 
and  them  ;  using  several  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  a 
dutiful  observance  of  God's  law:  which  he  commands 
(chap,  xxxi.)  to  be  read  to  all  the  people  in  the  conclusion 
of  every  seventh  year,  that  none  might  pretend  ignorance  of 
it.  And  then  concludes  all  with  a  most  admirable  song, 
which  he  orders  every  one  to  learn;  and  with  a  blessing 
upon  the  twelve  tribes. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  two  last  months  of  the  last  year 
of  Moses's  life.   But  not  all  at  once,  as  plainly  appears  by 


several  parts  of  the  book ;  in  which  he  writes  what  he  de- 
livered to  them  at  several  times.  Which  is  the  reason  of 
the  repetition  of  the  very  same  thing  over  and  over  again : 
that  he  might  make  it  sink  into  their  minds  by  being  often 
inculcated.  Some  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  this  an 
objection  against  this  book  being  composed  by  Moses. 
But  it  shews  their  great  ignorance ;  all  wise  men  having 
ever  judged  it  necessary  to  say,  to.  avra  wepi  twv  avTwv,  the 
very  same  things  concerning  the  same  things;  that  they  might 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  fixed  in  the  memory  of  their 
auditors,  and  settled  in  their  hearts  and  afiections.  Par- 
ticularly Epictetus  (as  David  Chytraeus  long  ago  observed) 
delivered  this  as  a  profitable  rule  in  all  studies;  El^ivai 
Xp^>  on  ov  pqSiov  Suy/ia  Trapaytvta^ai  av^pwtri^,  tl  ju»)  Ka0'  lKa<r- 
rt)v  vfiipav  TO.  axiTci  koi  Xty^  tiq  icai  uKOvy,  Koi  afia  xparai  ■Tpbg 
Tov  (5iov.  This  must  be  known  (as  a  certain  truth),  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  to  attain  the  solid  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  unless  he  both  read  and  hear  the  same  things  every 
day;  and  also  set  hitnself  to  the  practice  of  them.  This 
course  Moses  took  with  the  children  of  Israel :  spending 
every  day,  it  is  likely,  of  the  latter  end  of  his  life  in  calling 
to  their  mind,  again  and  again,  what  he  had  taught  them  ; 
and  the  reason  they  had  to  do  accordingly. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ver.  1.  X  HESE  be  the  words-l  This  book  contains  the 
words. 

Which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel.']  All  the  people  could 
not  hear  what  he  said,  but  he  ordered  the  elders  and  heads 
of  the  several  tribes  to  communicate  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation what  he  delivered  to  them,  in  the  audience  of  many 
of  the  people  who  were  assembled  with  them.  Thus  these 
words  are  commonly  understood.  Bat,  considering  the 
great  weight  of  what  is  here  said,  I  rather  think  that  Moses 
himself,  at  several  times,  spake  what  here  follows  in  the 
ears  of  the  people.  (See  v.  1.) 

On  this  side  Jordan.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  having  translated 
the  Hebrew  words  [beeber]  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  it  hath 
furnished  some  ill-disposed  minds  with  an  argument,  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  this  book:  for  he  that  wrote 
plainly  shews  that  he  was  in  Canaan  when  he  wrote  it.  But 
a  very  little  consideration  Avould  have  prevented  this  fri- 
volous objection ;  there  being  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  Hebrew  words  signify  indifferently,  either  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  may  be  literally  translated,  in  the  passage 
over  Jordan,  or  as  they  were  about  to  pass  over  it;  as 
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Huetins  observes  and  proves,  by  plain  examples,  that  the 
Hebrews  have  no  other  word  to  express  their  mind,  when 
they  would  say  either  on  this  side  or  beyond.  (See  De- 
monstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  14.)  To  which  another 
learned  writer,  since  him,  (Hermannus  Witsius,  lib.  i. 
Miscel.  Sacr.  cap.  14.)  hath  added  several  other  places, 
which  evidently  shew,  that  beeber  is  a  word  that  indiffer- 
ently belongs  to  either  side  of  any  place,  (see  1  Sam.  xiv. 
40.)  and  must  be  determined  by  the  matter  in  hand,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  And  here,  undoubtedly,  it  is  to 
be  rendered  on  this  side  Jordan.  (See  iii.  8.) 

In  the  wilderness  in  the  plain.]  In  the  plain  of  Moab, 
where  they  had  remained  a  long  while;  as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  book,  (Numb.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  3.  63.  xxxi.  12. 
xxxiii.  48.  59.  xxxv.  1.  xxxvi.  13.) 

Over  against  the  Red  Sea.]  There  is  no  word  in  the  He- 
brew text  for  sea  ;  and  therefore  the  marginal  translation  is 
to  be  preferred,  which  is,  over  against  Suph  ;  which  was  a 
place  in  the  country  of  Moab,  (see  Numb.  xxi.  14.)  over 
against  which  they  now  lay  encamped ;  but  were  so  far 
distant  from  the  Red  Sea,  that  there  can  be  no  respect  to 
it  here. 

Between  Paran.]  He  doth  not  mean  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  book  (for  that 
was  as  remote  from  hence  as  the  Red  Sea),  but  some  place 
in  the  country  of  Moab,  as  Suph  was,  and  the  rest  of  the 
places  which  here  follow. 

And  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,and  Dizabah.] 
There  was  a  place  called  Hazeroth,  where  they  had  en- 
camped a  long  time  ago,  (Numb.  xi.  35.  xxxiii.  17.)  but  it 
was  in  another  wilderness  far  from  this  place,  as  appears 
by  the  account  Moses  gives  of  their  removeils  from  that 
place  to  this,  where  they  now  lay,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  17.  48, 
49.)  And  therefore  I  take  this,  and  the  other  three  places 
here  mentioned,  to  have  been  frontier-towns  in  the  country 
of  Moab,  which  lay  upon  the  borders  of  this  plain.  The 
last  of  which,  Dizabah,  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  the 
Vulgar,  as  if  it  signified  a  place  where  there  were  mines 
of  gold. 

Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  who  take  Suph  to 
signify  the  Red  Sea,  and  Paran  for  the  wilderness  through 
which  they  had  come  many  years  ago,  &c.  are  forced  to  add 
several  words  to  make  out  the  sense  of  this  verse  in  this 
manner:  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all 
Israel  on  this  side  Jordan,  Sjc.  reproving  them  because  they 
sinned  in  the  desert,  and  provoked  God  in  the  plain  over 
against  the  Red  Sea;  and  murmured  in  Paran  about  manna; 
and  at  Hazeroth  for  flesh,  &c.  And  so  they  proceed  to 
mention  other  sins  committed  in  other  places;  but  not  in 
these  here  named:  which  they  force,  from  their  natural 
sense,  to  comply  with  this  conceit. 

Ver.  2.  There  are  eleven  day^  journey  from  Horeb,  &c.] 
Or  eleven  days  (we  were  a  coming) /rom  Horeb,  by  the  way 
of  Mount  Seir,  unto  Kadesh-hamea.  Which  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  whole  time  they  spent  between  these  two 
places,  but  only  of  the  time  they  spent  in  travelling :  for 
they  stayed  a  month  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  a  week 
more  at  Hazeroth,  (Numb.  xi.  21.  xii.  15, 16.)  before  they 
came  to  Kadcsh-barnea.  This  he  represents  to  them,  to 
make  them  sensible  they  had  been  kept  in  the  wilderness  so 
many  years  as  had  passed  since  they  came  out  of  Egypt ; 
not  because  it  was  a  long  way  to  Canaan,  but  for  the  reason 


mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  of  Numbers.  For  from  Horeb 
(whither  he  ordered  them  to  go  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt)  they  came  in  eleven  days,  and  took  no  long  jour- 
neys, to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Kadesh- 
barnea  lay.  So  Maimonides;  The  way  was  plain  and 
known  between  Horeb  (whither  God  brought  them  on  pur- 
pose to  serve  him)  and  Kadesh :  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  habitable  country ;  according  to  what  he  saith.  Numb. 
XX.  16.  (See  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  1.  see  Numb, 
xiii.  26.) 

By  the  way  of  Mount  Seir.]  The  country  of  the  Edomites, 
(chap.  ii.  ver.  12.) 

Unto  Kadesh-bamea.]  How  they  were  ordered  to  come 
hither,  and  what  they  did  here,  he  relates,  ver.  6.  19.  and 
so  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  several  remarkable  things 
which  befel  them,  unto  the  time  when  he  vn'ote  these  things, 
which  he  sets  down  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  3.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  year.]  After 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

In  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.]  In 
the  first  month  of  this  fortieth  year  they  came  into  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  unto  another  Kadesh,  (Numb.  xx.  1.) 
From  whence  they  removed  to  Mount  Hor ;  where  Aaron 
died  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  this  year.  See 
there,  ver.  28.  where  it  appears,  ver.  29.  they  mourned 
for  him  thirty  days,  that  is,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month.  In  which  they  fought  with  king  Arad,  (Numb,  xxi.) 
and  from  Mount  Hor  travelled  from  place  to  place  (as  we 
read  there,  and  Numb,  xxxiii.)  till  they  came  to  these  plains 
of  Moab.  In  which  journeys,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  transac- 
tions, mentioned  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book  of  Numbers, 
they  spent  the  other  five  months  of  this  year ;  as  I  have 
observed  in  their  proper  places.  And  now  began  the 
eleventh  month,  when  Moses,  being  to  leave  the  world 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  spake  all  that  follows  in  this 
book.  And  this  speech  (which  he  begins  ver.  6.  and  con- 
tinues to  the  fortieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter),  the  great 
primate  of  Ireland  thinks,  he  made  to  the  people  on  the 
twentieth  of  February,  and  on  the  sabbath-day,  as  the 
reader  may  find  in  his  Annals. 

That  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  according 
unto  all  that  the  Lord  hath  given  him  in  commandment  unto 
them.]  Made  a  rehearsal  of  all  that  at  several  times  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  and  delivered  unto  them. 

Ver.  4.  After  he  had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of  tlie  Amorites, 
which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.]  About  five  months  ago ;  for  it 
was  after  Aaron's  death,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
month,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  38.)  and  they  mourned  for  him  all 
that  mouth.  (See  Numb.  xxi.  21,  &c.) 

And  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which  dwelt  at  Astaroth.] 
This  was  a  city  in  the  country  of  Bashan,  (Josh.  xiii.31.)and 
a  city  it  was  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  Gen. 
xiv.  5.  (See  there.)  From  whence  some  think  the  famous 
goddess  Astarte  had  her  name,  being  here  worshipped.  But 
whether  that  goddess  took  her  name  from  this  city,  or  the 
city  from  the  goddess,  is  not  certain ;  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves ia  his  Syntagma  ii.  dc  Diis  Syris,  cap.  2.  But  that 
the  heathen  deities  were  wont  to  have  their  names  from  the 
groves,  mountains,  cities,  and  caves,  where  they  were 
worshipped,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  uncertain  from  whence 
Astarte,or  Astaroth  (as  the  Scripture  name  is),was  so  called. 

In  Edrei.]  HLs  royal  palace  was  at  Astaroth  (as  Sihon's 
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was  at  Heshbon),  but  he  was  slain  in  Edrei,  (Numb. 

xxi.  33.) 

Ver.  5.  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  o/Moab,}  In  the 
plains  of  Moab;  before  they  passed  over  Jordan.    (See 

Ter.  1.) 

Began  Moses  to  declare  this  law,  saying.]  To  call  to  re- 
membrance that  which  any  one  had  forgotten ;  and  to  ex- 
plain that  which  any  one  did  not  understand.  So  Maimo- 
nides  expounds  these  words  in  Seder  Zeraim.  "  In  the  end 
of  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  Shebat, 
Moses  called  the  people  together,  saying ;  The  time  of  my 
death  draws  near,  if  any  one,  therefore,  hath  forgot  any 
thing  that  I  have  delivered,  let  him  come  and  receive  it ; 
or  if  any  thing  seem  dubious,  let  him  come  that  I  may  ex- 
plain it.  And  so  they  say  in  Siphri,  7/"  any  one  have  forgot- 
ten any  constitution,  let  him  come  and  hear  it  the  second 
time ;  if  he  need  to  have  any  thing  unfolded,  let  him  come 
and  hear  the  explication  of  it."  For  which  he  quotes  this 
verse  ;  and  says  that  Moses  spent  all  his  time  in  this,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Shebat  to  the  seventh  day  of 
Adar.  And  what  he  now  said  was  likely  to  be  more  re- 
garded, because  these  were,  in  a  manner,  his  dying  words  ; 
for  he  lived  but  till  the  seventh  day  of  the  next  month  ;  and 
seems  to  have  composed  this  book  as  a  compendium  of  his 
whole  law,  for  the  familiar  use  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
from  whence  it  is  called  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  a  second  law. 
(See  Huetius  in  his  Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  6.  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  us  in  Horeb,  say- 
ing.] Numb.  X.  13. 

Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount.]  From  the 
third  month  of  the  first  year  (Exod.  xix.  1.)  to  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
(Numb.  X.  11.)  they  stayed  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the 
same  with  Horeb,  they  being  only  two  tops  of  the  same 
mountain,  one  of  them  something  higher  than  the  other,  as 
they  are  described  by  those  who  have  taken  a  view  of 
them.  For  Moses  was  twice  with  God,  for  the  space  of 
forty  days,  in  this  mount :  and  here  the  tabernacle  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it  were  made,  according  to  the  orders 
he  there  received;  and  then  was  erected  and  consecrated; 
and  the  people  all  numbered  and  disposed  under  several 
standards,  to  march  in  such  order  as  God  appointed, 
(N'umb.  ii.  3.  10.  17,  &c.  x.  14, 15,  &c.) 

Ver.  7.  Turn  you.]  From  this  mountain. 

And  take  your  journey.]  Resume  your  journey,  which 
you  have  so  long  intermitted. 

And  go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites.]  A  mount  on  the 
south  part  of  Canaan,  inhabited  by  the  Amoritc«,  together 
with  some  Canaanites  and  Amalekites,  (Numb.  xiv.  25. 
48.  45.)  But  the  principal  possessors  of  it  were  Amorites, 
as  is  expressed  more  tlian  once  in  this  chapter,  ver.  19,  20. 
44.  This  is  the  mountain  to  which  Moses  bade  the  spies 
go  up,  Numb.  xiii.  17.  and  so  they  did,  ver.  22. 

And  unto  all  the  places  nigh  titereunto.]  And  so  pass  into 
all  the  neighbouring  country  which  lies  near  it. 

In  the  plains,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale.]  This  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  country  nigh  unto  this  mountain;  some  of 
which  was  champion  (as  we  speak),  and  other  parts  of 
it  consisted  of  hills  and  dales. 

And  in  the  south,  and  by  the  seorside,  to  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  and  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates.]  And  so  go  into  all  the  rest  of  the  land  of 
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Canaan:  the  several  quarters  of  which  he  here  sets  forth. 
The  southern  part  lying  towards  this  mountain;  the  western 
upon  the  sea  (where  the  people  properly  called  Canaanites 
dwelt);  the  northern  towards  Lebanon ;  and  the  eastern  to- 
wards the  river  Euphrates.  Which  by  other  authors,  as 
well  as  Moses,  is  called  the  great  river.  So  Callimachus, 
in  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  103. 

Aatnipiov  worajuoTo  fiiyag  poog 


TJie  great  flood  of  the  Assyrian  river;  which  the  scholiast 
observes  is  meant  of  Euphrates.     And  Lucan, 

"  Cum  Tigride  magnus 

Euphrates"    ■  Lib.  iii.  ver.  253. 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  I  have  set  the  land.]  In  the  Hebrew, 
given  the  land,  i.  e.  bestowed  it  upon  you,  and  am  ready  to 
bring  you  into  possession  of  it. 

Before  yoM.]  That  every  one  of  you  may  have  his  share 
of  it.  Or,  that  you  may  go  whither  you  please,  and  settle 
yourselves  in  it,  (Gen.  xiii.  9.  xxxiv.  10.) 

Go  in  and  possess  the  land.]  Therefore  make  no  longer 
stay  here  in  the  wilderness;  but  go  and  take  possession  of 
my  gift. 

Which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  &c.]  Gen.  xv.  18.  xvii.  7,  8.  xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  13. 

Ver.  9.  A7id  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying.] 
About  the  time  of  their  coming  to  Horeb,  or  Mount  Sinai. 
For  the  story  of  Jethro,  unto  which  this  relates,  preceded 
that  immediately,  (Exod.  xviii.)  Many  great  men  place  it 
after  the  giving  of  the  law :  of  which,  see  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  2.  n.  4. 

I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  alone.]  We  do  not  read,  before 
now,  that  Moses  spake  thus  to  the  people.  But  Jethro 
spake  in  this  manner  to  him,  Exod.  xviii.  18.  and  gave  him 
advice  to  lake  some  others  to  his  assistance,  (ver.  21.) 
which  advice  he  followed,  (ver.  24.)  And  then  spake  to 
the  people  what  Jethro  had  said  to  him ;  and  enlarged  upon 
it,  in  the  words  we  read  here,  in  the  following  verses: 
where  he  gives  them  the  reason  why  he  could  not  perform 
the  office  of  a  judge  alone. 

Ver.  10.  The  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied  you;  and, 
behold,  ye  are  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.] 
Increased  unto  a  greater  number  than  can  easily  be  told. 

Ver.  11.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make  you  a 
thousand  times  so  many  as  you  are.]  As  if  he  had  said,  I 
am  not  troubled  at  your  vast  increase,  but  bless  God  for 
it;  and  beseech  him  to  make  you  a  thousand  times  more 
numerous  than  at  present  you  are. 

And  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you.]  In  the  promise 
often  repeated  to  their  fathers,  (Gen.  xii.  2.  xv.  5.  xvii.  5, 
G,  xviii.  18.  xxii.  17.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  14.) 

Ver.  12.  How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  your  cumbrance, 
and  your  burden,  and  your  strife?]  But  how  is  it  possible 
for  one  man  alone  to  undergo  the  labour  of  hearing  all  the 
complaints  of  such  a  multitude;  and  of  remedying  all  their 
grievances,  and  determining  all  their  controversies  ?  So 
the  last  word  signifies,  suits  at  law  (as  we  speak),  as  the 
two  former  signify  other  diflerences,  which  arose  between 
one  man  and  another,  about  such  things  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  chap- 
ters of  Exodus.  The  first  word,  which  we  tran.slate  cum- 
brance, signifies  tadiosam  litigantium  serram,  (as  Hottingeir 
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interprets  it,  in  his  Smegma  Orientale,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.)  the 
tedious  pleiidino:s  of  those  that  manage  causes  before  a 
judge,  by  bills  and  answers  (suppose)  and  rejoinders,  &c. 
-•  Ver.  13.  Take  yeJ]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  give  ye,  i.  e.  pre- 
sent unto  me  such  persons  as  you  think  ht,  according  to 
the  following  characters. 

Wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your 
tribes.'l  Men  of  known  wisdom,  prudence,  and  integrity; 
skilful  in  Divine  and  human  laws.  (See  Exod.  xviii.  21.) 
Some  take  wise  men  to  signify  such  as  knew  much ;  and 
understanding,  such  as  had  prudence  to  make  use  of  their 
knowledge,  being  men  of  experience,  and  they  were  to  be 
noted  lor  both  tl»ese;  otherwise  the  people  would  not  have 
reverenced  them. 

Ver.  14.  And  ye  answered  me,  and  said.  The  thing  which 
thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us  to  do.]  This  consent  of  the 
people  is  not  recorded  before;  but  sufficiently  implied 
in  their  submission  to  this  regulation,  mentioned  Exod. 
xviii.  26. 

Ver.  15.  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men,  and 
known.]  From  among  those  men  that  they  presented  to  him, 
he  took,  I  suppose,  such  persons  among  the  chief  of  their 
tribes,  as  were  endowed  with  the  qualities  here  named,  and 
were  known  by  all  so  to  be.  For  obscure  persons,  either 
for  birth,  or  experience  in  affairs,  would  have  been  con- 
temned :  and  therefore  he  chose  the  noblest  of  those  that 
were  presented  to  him  (called  here  the  chief  of  their  tribes), 
if  they  were  no  less  worthy  than  others.  For  some  such, 
no  doubt,  there  were  among  their  great  men,  as  might  be 
thought  fit  for  this  high  employment.  And  they  were  the  fitter, 
because,  being  men  of  quality  (as  we  speak),  they  were  less 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  bribery.  From  which  Moses  took 
care  all  judges  should  be  so  free,  that  he  expressly  requires 
they  should  be  men  hating  covetousness,  (Exod.  xviii.  21.) 
And  Solon  did  not  forget  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  oath, 
which  every  judge  in  Athens  took  (which  is  mentioned  at 
large  by  Demosthenes:  in  his  oration  against  Timocrates) 
oiiBi  Su>pa  ciko/iai  Ttjg  rtXia<Ttiiig  tvcKa,  ovt  aiirog  (jii,  ovr  aX- 
Xo^  ifiol,  &c.  I  will  receive  no  gift  upon  the  account  of  my  sen- 
tence; neither  I  myself,  nor  any  body  else  for  me,  nor  others 
with  my  knowledge,  by  any  artifice  or  device  whatsoever. 

And  made  them  heads  over  you.'\  Set  them  to  govern  and 
rule  the  people,  (as  it  is  expressed  ver.  13.)  by  deciding 
all  causes  which  were  brought  before  them ;  as  far  as  they 
were  able  to  understand  them. 

Captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  and 
captains  over  fifties,  and  captains  over  tens.]  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  they  were  commanders  over  so  many  families, 
or  persons ;  as  I  observed  upon  Exod.  xviii.  25.  Herman- 
nns  Conringius  thinks  they  were  rulers  (as  the  word  signi- 
fies) over  so  many  fathers  of  families,  understanding  by  a 
family  that  which  we  now  call  a  household,  (De  Republ. 
Hebraeorum,  sect.  18.) 

And  officers  among  your  tribes.]  The  same  great  man,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  same  book,  takes  schotrim 
to  have  been  judges,  as  well  as  the  rest.  His  great  reason 
is,  because  the  seventy  elders  were  ordered  to  be  chosen 
out  of  them,  among  others,  (Numb.  xi.  16.)  Now  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable,  he  thinks,  that  such  a  prophetical  col- 
lege as  that  was,  should  be  chosen  out  of  such  mean  ofii- 
cers,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  make  these  schotrim  to  have 
been.    But  see  what  I  have  noted  upon  Exod.  Y.  14,  and 


Numb.  xi.  16.  And  let  me  here  add,  that  if  they  were 
judges  (and  not  attendants  upon  them),  they  were  very 
mean  ones,  being  put  below  the  rulers  of  ten.  But  howsor 
ever  this  be,  it  is  certain  some  of  these  judges  had  greater 
authority  than  others,  being  entrusted  with  a  larger  juris- 
diction ;  and,  it  is  likely,  greater  aliilities  were  required  in 
those  over  thousands,  than  in  those  over  tens.  As  in  the 
great  Sanhedrini  afterward,  the  Jews  make  more  things  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  men  for  a  place  in  it,  than  were  requisite 
for  those  in  lower  courts ;  where  no  man  could  sit  (much 
less  in  the  highest)  unless  these  seven  things  were  remark- 
able in  him,  as  Maimonides  saith,  (Halacah  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  4.  sect.  7.)  wisdom,  humility,  the  fear  of  God,  con- 
tempt of  riches,  love  of  truth,  a  good  fame ;  and  he  w  as 
beloved  also  of  others. 

Ver.  16.  And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  saying.} 
As  the  quality  of  their  persons  and  their  endowments 
made  them  considerable,  so  they  were  dignified  with  the 
honourable  name  of  schofetim,  and  were  also  called  elders, 
which  had  been  a  long  time  a  title  of  honour  among  the 
Jews,  and  in  other  nations. 

Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren.]  This  was  a  ne- 
cessary quality  in  a  good  judge,  to  give  audience  to  every 
one  that  brought  a  cause  before  him ;  and  not  to  delay  any 
man.  But  the  Jews  infer  from  these  words,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  hear  any  man  when  his  adversary  was  absent ; 
but  both  parties  were  to  be  there  present.  And  they  were 
also  to  be  heard  speak  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased : 
which  was  part  of  the  forenamed  oath  which  Solon  ordered 
all  the  Athenian  judges  to  take,  'AKpodao/xai  tov  rt  Kuntjopov 
Koi  Toi)  (iTToXoyovfiivov  oiioiwg  dfiipoiv,  I  will  Iiear  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  defender,  both  alike. 

And  judge  righteously.]  The  next  thing  required  of  a 
judge,  was  to  be  upright  and  impartial,  not  considering 
what  the  man  was,  but  his  cause.  This  is  implied  in  the 
following  words. 

Between  every  man  arid  his  brother.]  i.  e.  Between  one 
Israelite  and  another. 

And  the  stranger  that  is  with  you.]  i.  e.  Between  an  Is- 
raelite and  a  proselyte :  whether  he  were  received  into  the 
covenant  by  circumcision,  or  not.  For  of  this  latter  sort 
there  were,  no  doubt,  a  great  number,  amongst  that  mixed 
multitude,  who  came  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  (Exod.  xii. 
38.)  And  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  not 
a  distinct  court  for  Israelites  and  proselytes ;  but  their 
causes  were  tried  in  one  and  the  same,  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves, lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  3.  n.  1. 

Ver.  17.  And  ye  sliall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment.] 
Not  be  swayed  by  particular  affection  or  interest;  but 
judge  sincerely,  without  respect  to  relation,  or  any  benefit 
or  injury  received. 

Ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great.]  Be  equally 
disposed  patiently  to  attend  to  the  cause  of  a  poor  man,  as 
of  a  great;  and  to  do  him  as  speedy  and  impartial  justice. 
(See  Lev.  xix.  15.)  And  here  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us 
of  some  singular  practices  in  their  courts,  to  preserve  the 
dispensation  of  exact  justice:  for  if  one  of  the  contending 
parties  came  into  them  richly  clothed,  and  the  other  poorly, 
they  would  not  hear  them  till  both  were  clothed  alike. 
Nor  would  they  suffer  one  of  them  to  sit,  and  the  other 
stand  ;  but  both  of  them  either  sat,  or  stood.  And  if  they 
sat,  one  of  tliem  was  not  permitted  to  sit  higher  than  the 
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other;  but  they  sat  by  each  other's  side,  &c.    (See  Selden, 
lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  10.) 

Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  men]  Courage  and 
undaunted  resolution  is  another  necessary  qualification  in 
a  judge  ;  who  must  not  be  overawed  by  what  any  man  can 
do  unto  him  ;  but  remember  (as  it  here  follows)  that  he  is 
in  God's  place. 

For  the  judgment  is  God's.l  God  gave  them  their  com- 
mission by  Moses ;  so  that  they  were  his  ministers,  and 
acted  by  his  authority:  and  therefore  might  be  confident  he 
would  defend  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  This 
shews,  that  though  Moses  alone  acted  by  immediate  autho- 
rity from  God,  yet  these  always  being  constituted  by  him, 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  pronouncing  sentence  in  his 
name ;  who,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  was  the  King  and  su- 
preme Governor  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

And  the  cause  ivhich  is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  unto  me, 
and  I  will  hear  it.]  Another  quality  is  humility,  in  not  ad- 
venturing to  judge  of  things  above  their  reach.  Some  think 
there  were  certain  causes  reserved  to  the  cognizance  of 
Moses,  (as  I  observed  upon  Exod.  xviii.  12.)  but  the  con- 
trary appears  by  these  words,  that  all  manner  of  causes 
were  brought  before  these  judges ;  and  they,  not  the  peo- 
ple, brought  such  causes  before  Moses,  as  they  found  too 
hard  for  them  to  determine.  So  that  they,  not  the  person 
whose  cause  it  was,  judged  of  the  difficulty  of  the  cause. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  16.) 

Ver.  18.  And  I  commanded  you  at  tJiat  time  all  the  things 
that  ye  should  do]  As  he  rightly  informed  their  judges,  so 
he  instructed  the  people  also  in  their  duty,  before  they 
went  from  Horeb,  by  delivering  to  them  the  judgments 
which  God  commanded  him  to  set  before  tliem,  Exod.  xxi. 
1.  contained  in  that  and  in  the  two  following  chapters; 
whereby  both  they  and  their  judges  were  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb.]  See  Numb. 
X.2. 

We  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness.] 
It  may  well  be  called  great  because  it  extended  a  great 
way.  For  after  three  days'  journey  (Numb.  x.  12.)  they 
settled  at  Kibroth-hattaavah ;  which  was  in  this  wilderness 
of  Paran.  From  whence  they  went  to  Hazeroth,  which  is 
still  said  to  be  in  this  wilderness,  (Numb.  xi.  35.)  And 
when  they  went  from  thence,  they  were  in  the  same  wilder- 
ness, (xii.  10.)  where  Kadesh  was,  (xiii.  SG.  and  see  xxxiii. 
19.)  And  this  wilderness  was  very  terrible,  or  dreadful ; 
because  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  it  but  wild  beasts. 

Which  you  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amor- 
ites.]  All  the  way  you  went  towards  that  mountain.  (See 
▼er.  7.) 

As  the  Lord  our  God  commanded  us.]  According  to  the 
direction  which  God  gave  them,  by  the  motion  of  the  cloud 
that  went  before  them. 

And  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea.]  Where  they  rested  at 
the  foot  of  that  mountain,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
(Numb.  xiii.  2.  26.) 

Ver.  20.  And  I  said  unto  you.  Ye  are  come  to  the  mountain 
qfthe  Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us.] 
For  this  was  part  of  the  country  which  God  bestowed  upon 
them  for  their  possession;  as  appears  fromNumb.xxxiv.4. 
where  Kadesh-bamea  is  mentioned  as  a  frontier-place 
in  their  south  border.    And  indeed  the  Amorites,  where- 


soever they  found  them,  were  to  be  expelled ;  as  they  had 
already  dispossessed  them  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sihon, 
who  was  king  of  the  Amorites,  (Numb.  xxi.  21.  25,  26.) 

Ver.  21.  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  be- 
fore thee.]  All  the  country  beyond  this  mountain,  (ver.  8.) 

Go  up.]  For  there  was  a  great  ascent  to  it,  (Numb, 
xiii.  17.) 

And  possess  it.]  Enter  upon  the  possession  of  it. 

As  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  promise  made  by  God  long  ago,  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (see  ver.  8.)  which  he  is  now  ready  to 
perform. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged.]  Do  not  dread  either 
their  number  or  their  strength;  but  trust  in  the  Lord  (whose 
name  he  repeats  four  times  in  these  three  verses),  that  he 
will  make  good  his  word. 

Ver.  22.  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every  one  of  you.] 
The  heads  of  every  tribe,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, whose  desire  this  was. 

And  said.  We  will  send  men  before  us.]  Some  select 
persons. 

And  they  sJiall  search  out  the  land.]  Give  us  an  account 
how  it  lies,  and  what  kind  of  country  it  is. 

And  bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  shall  go  up.] 
Inform  us  which  way  to  direct  our  march  into  it. 

And  into  what  cities  we  shall  come.]  What  cities  we  shall 
first  attack,  to  make  our  way  the  clearer  into  the  country. 
Moses  also  charges  the  men  that  went  to  search  the  land 
with  many  other  inquiries,  (Numb.  xiii.  18 — 20.)  that  the 
people  might  receive  the  fullest  satisfaction. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  saying  pleased  me  well.]  He  thought 
this  a  reasonable  motion,  proceeding  only  from  a  prudent 
caution ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  were  timorous  and  dis- 
trustful of  God's  promise. 

And  I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe.]  That  every 
body  might  be  satisfied  when  they  heard  the  report  of  their 
brethren.  Numb.  xiii.  2 — 4,  &c.  and  God  directed  him  so 
to  do,  as  we  read  there. 

Ver.  24.  And  they  turned.]  From  Kadesh-barnea. 

And  went  up  into  the  mountain.]  Numb.  xiii.  17.  21. 

And  came  into  the  valley  of  Eshcol.]  It  appears  by  the 
relation,  (Numb.  xiii.  21 — 23.)  that  this  was  the  last  place 
unto  which  they  came  when  they  had  ended  their  search. 

And  searched  it  out.]  After  they  had  gone  through  all  the 
quarters  of  the  country. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  in  their 
hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto  us.]  Both  grapes,  pome- 
granates, and  figs,  (Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

And  brought  us  word  again,  and  said.  It  is  a  good  land 
which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  us.]  So  they  all  said 
unanimously,  and  brought  along  with  them  a  demonstration 
of  it;  (Numb.  xiii.  27.)  only  they  added,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

Ver.  26.  Notwitlistanding  ye  would  not  go  up,  but  re- 
belled against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God.] 
Who  bade  you  go  up  and  not  be  afraid,  (ver.  8.  21.)  Which 
was  the  greater  sin,  because  he  had  not  only  brought  them 
to  the  borders  of  the  land,  but  convinced  them  that  he  had 
not  deluded  them  with  fair  promises  of  a  better  country 
than  really  it  was :  for  they  all  saw  the  goodly  fruit  which 
it  produced ;  and  ought  therefore  to  have  believed  he  would 
fulfil  his  word,  and  give  them  the  possession  of  it. 
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Ver.  27.  And  ye  murmured  in  your  tents.']  After  great 
lamentations  for  a  whole  night  together,  (Numb.  xiv.  1.) 

And  said,  Because  the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath  brought  us 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Unto  which  therefore  they 
desired  and  conspired  to  return,  (Numb.  xiv.  4.) 

To  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us.] 
Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  (as  Grotius  here  observes) 
than  a  persuasion  that  God  doth  not  love  us,  but  hath  a 
design  upon  us,  to  destroy  us. 

Ver.  28.  Whither  shall  ive  go  up  ?]  Moses,  I  suppose, 
still  pressed  them  to  go  up,  and  take  possession  of  tlie 
land :  to  which  they  gave  him  this  snappish  answer. 

Our  brethren  have  discouraged  our  hearts.]  The  men  that 
you  yourself  sent  to  search  the  land,  dispirited  us  by  the 
report  they  have  brought  us.  Which  would  not  have  had 
that  effect  upon  them,  if  they  had  minded  one  part  of  it  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  calmly  considered  what  Caleb  and 
Joshua  said,  who  made  no  doubt  of  success. 

Saying,  The  people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we.]  More 
numerous,  and  of  far  greater  stature  and  strength,  (Numb, 
xiii.  28.  33.) 

Their  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven.]  The 
spies  only  told  them,  that  their  cities  were  walled,  and  very 
great,  (Numb.  xiii.  28.)  but  their  fear  and  confusion  of 
thoughts  augmented  the  danger  of  attempting  the  conquest 
of  them :  yet  Moses  himself  thinks  good  afterward  to  use 
the  same  hyperbole,  (ix.  1.)  which  is  common  in  the  best 
authors.  For  thus  Homer,  in  Odyss.  E.  ver.  239.  speaks 
of  a  fir-tree  as  high  as  heaven,  i.  e.  exceeding  tall : 


•  ikarti  di  jji/  oiipavofit'iKtig. 


Many  other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Bochartus's  Pha- 
leg.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

And  moreover,  we  have  seen  the  sons  oftheAnakims  there.] 
See  Numb.  xiii.  28.  33.  Const.  L'Empereur  will  rather 
have  it  translated  the  sons  of  the  giants,  as  the  LXX.  and 
Onkelos  take  it.  Yet  he  acknowledges  that  Anak  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  parent  and  propagator  of  the  race  of 
giants  after  the  flood ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  properly 
translated  as  we  do.  (See  Annot.  in  Itiner.  Benjamini  Tu- 
delensis,  p.  136.) 

Ver.  2d.  TIten  I  said  unto  you.]  Moses  here  at  large  re- 
lates what  he  said  unto  their  fathers  upon  this  occasion ; 
which  he  doth  not  mention  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (where 
we  read  only  of  his  falling  down  before  God),  that  he  might 
awaken  this  generation  to  a  greater  confidence  in  God,  and 
a  dread  of  his  judgment. 

Dread  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them.]  Do  not  consider  so 
much  how  strong  they  are,  as  how  powerful  the  Lord  your 
God  is,  who  hath  promised  you  this  good  land. 

Ver.  30.  Tlie  Lord  your  God  which  goeth  before  you.]  In 
a  glorious  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire. 

He  sliall  fight  for  you.]  As  he  had  done  hitherto,  (Exod. 
xiv.  14.  xvii.  8,  &c.) 

According  to  all  that  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your 
eyes.]  Why  should  you  think  he  is  less  able  to  bring  you 
into  Canaan,  than  he  was  to  redeem  you  from  Egypt,  where 
you  were  oppressed  by  very  powerful  enemies? 

Ver.  31.  And  in  the  wilderness.]  Ever  since  they  came 
from  thence  through  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea,  (Exod. 
xiii.  18.)  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  (Exod  xvi.  1.)  and 


the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  (Exod.  xix.  1,  2.)  and  then  through 
that  terrible  wilderness  of  Paran.     (See  above,  ver.  19.) 

Where  thou  hast  seen  how  the  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee,  as 
a  man  doth  bear  his  son.]  The  long  experience  they  had  of 
his  tender  care  he  had  over  them  (which  was  as  indulgent 
as  that  of  a  kind  father  towards  his  only  son,  when  he  is  a 
child,  whom  he  carries  in  his  arms),  should  have  made  them 
confident  of  his  gracious  providence  for  the  future. 

In  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  to  this  place.] 
He  made  provision  for  them  in  the  most  desolate  places  ; 
bringing  them  water  out  of  a  rock  ;  sending  bread  down  to 
them  from  heaven  ;  defending  them  from  mid  beasts,  and 
from  their  fiercer  enemies,  &c. 

Ver.  32.  Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord 
your  God.]  He  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  trust  God  ; 
and  go  up,  as  he  commanded,  in  his  power  and  might  to 
possess  the  land.  Nor  could  all  that  Caleb  and  Joshua 
said  at  all  move  them,  (Numb.  xiv.  7 — 9.) 

Ver.  33.  Who  went  in  the  way  before  you.]  Never  failed 
constantly  to  direct  and  guide  you  in  your  journeys, 
(Exod.  xiii.  22.) 

To  search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents  in.]  But  aU 
ways  marked  out  your  encampments  where  they  should  be, 
(Numb.  X.  17.) 

In  fire  by  night,  to  shew  you  by  what  way  you  should  go, 
and  in  a  cloud  by  day.]  That  they  might  be  able  to  travel 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day:  which  was  most  convenient  in 
summer-time,  when  the  sun  was  very  scorching  in  a  wilder- 
ness where  there  was  no  shelter,  (Exod.  xiii.  21.  Numb.x. 
16.  21.) 

Ver.  34.  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words.] 
They  not  only  distrusted  God,  (ver.  32.)  but  murmured 
against  their  leaders,  and  against  God,  in  a  mutinous  man- 
ner ;  consulting  to  return  into  Egypt,  (Numb.  xiv.  1 — 4.) 
And  moreover  spake  of  stoning  Caleb  and  Joshua  for  their 
good  advice,  (ver.  10.) 

And  was  wroth,  and  sware,  saying.]  Which  so  provoked 
the  Divine  Majesty,  that  he  irrevocably  determined  what 
follows;  confirming  it  with  an  oath,  (Numb.  xiv.  21.) 

Ver.  35.  Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  this 
evil  generatio7i  see  that  good  land,  &c.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  21. 
28,  29.) 

Ver.  36.  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.]  And  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.    (See  xiv,  24. 30.  and  see  below,  ver.  88.) 

He  shall  see  it,  and  to  him  will  I  give  the  land  that  he  hath 
trodden  upon,  &c.]  This  was  as  exactly  fulfilled  as  their 
disinheriting  was.  Josh.  xiv.  9.  12.  where  the  particular 
portion  of  land  is  mentioned  which  God  promised  to  him, 
and  which  Joshua  gave  him  in  the  mountain  where  the 
Anakims  dwelt.  For  such  was  the  wonderful  faith  and 
courage  of  Caleb,  that  he  doubted  not  to  dispossess  those 
whom  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  dreaded  as  invincible. 

Ver.  37.  Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with  /«e.J  Not  at  that 
time,  but  afterward ;  when  they  came  into  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  to  another  Kadesh,  (Numb.  xx.  1.  12.) 

For  your  sokes.]  By  occasion  of  their  fresh  discontents 
and  mutinous  upbraidings  of  him,  (Numb.  xx.  2 — 4.)  which 
provoked  him  so,  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips, 
as  tlie  Psalmist  observes,  Psal.  cvi.  31,  32.  This  was  a 
high  aggravation  of  their  guilt;  that  they  not  only  undid 
themselves,  but  brought  great  displeasure  upon  their  worthy 
leader  and  governor,  whom  they  wearied  with  their  tumults 
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and  rebellions.  Or  the  meaning  may  be  (which  doth  not 
much  differ  from  the  account  now  given),  that  they  mur- 
muring in  a  tumultuous  manner,  when  they  saw  the  water 
did  not  flow  out  of  the  rock  at  the  first  stroke,  he  himself 
also  was  put  into  such  a  commotion,  that  he  began  to  doubt, 
and  say  God  would  do  nothing  for  such  a  rebellious  people, 
though  he  had  declared  he  would.  If  this  be  true,  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  smote  the  rock  again,  in  confidence 
God  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.  But  God  was  so 
angrj'  at  the  words  he  had  spoken,  that  he  so  far  punished 
him  for  them,  as  to  deny  him  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Saying,  Thou  shall  not  go  in  thither.']  Which  threatening 
is  renewed  a  little  before  his  death,  (Numb,  xxvii.  13,  14.) 
and  he  could  not  get  repealed  by  any  entreaties,  as  we  read 
in  this  book,  iii.  26. 

Ver.  38  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  which  standeth  before 
thee.]  i.  e.  Waits  upon  thee. 

He  shall  go  in  thither.]  So  God  promised,  when  he,  as 
well  as  Caleb,  endeavoured  to  put  courage  into  the  people 
to  go  and  possess  the  land,  (Numb.  xiv.  6,  7,  &c.  30.) 

Encourage  him,  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it.]  Not 
oaly  go  thither,  and  have  his  portion  there,  but  be  the  cap- 
tain of  Israel,  and  conquer  the  land  for  them,  and  divide  it 
among  them.  This  intimates  as  if  Joshua  was  afraid  he 
might  be  excluded  as  well  as  his  master;  being  extremely 
troubled,  it  is  likely,  that  he  was  not  suflfered  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  long  labours.  Therefore  God  bids  Moses  en- 
courage his  hope,  and  command  him  to  take  heart  (as  we 
speak),  for  undoubtedly  he  should  do  more  than  go  into 
Canaan.  Which  may  be  the  reason  why  his  name  is  not 
put  into  the  exception,  (ver.  3o,  36.)  together  with  Caleb's ; 
but  they  are  mentioned  separately,  because  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

Ver.  39.  Moreover,  your  little  ones,  whom  ye  said  should 
be  a  prey.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  31. 

Which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.] 
And,  consequently,  did  not  provoke  God  by  their  disoJ)e- 
dience. 

Tliey  shall  go  in  thither,  &c.]  Their  innocence  moved 
pity  towards  them :  though  children,  in  some  cases,  were 
cut  olF  for  their  fathers'  sins. 

Ver.  40.  But  as  for  you,  turn  you.]  From  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  to  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  go. 

And  take  your  journey  into  the  wilderness.]  And  get  you 
back  again  into  the  wilderness,  out  of  which  I  have  brought 
you,  (Numb.  xiv.  25.) 

By  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.]  Thus  they  bad  their  desire, 
in  some  part,  of  returning  into  Egypt,  (Numb.  xiv.  4.) 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Ver.  41.  Then  you  answered  and  said  unto  me,  We  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.]  They  repented  when  it  was  too 
late  to  do  them  any  good.    (See  Numb.  xiv.  40.) 

We  will  go  up,  and  fight,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
our  God  commanded  us.]  Now  tliey  resolve  to  encounter 
those  enemies  of  whom  they  were  before  so  afraid,  as  to 
speak  of  stoning  those  who  exhorted  them  not  to  fear 
them,  (Numb.  xiv.  9, 10.) 

And  when  you  girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of  war, 
ye  were  ready  to  go  up  into  the  hill.]  They  not  only  made 
a  stout  resolution,  but  actually  prepared  themselves  for  the 
onset:  as  if  there  were  no  difficulty  in  that,  which  a  little 
before  they  dreaded  to  think  of.    So  De  Dieu  translates  the 


last  words.  Ye  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  ascend  the  hill; 
or,  ye  despised  going  up  the  mountain ;  in  our  language, 
made  nothing  of  it. 

Ver.  42.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  unto  them,  Go 
not  up.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  41,  42. 

Neither  fight.]  Much  less  think  of  fighting. 

For  I  am  not  among  you.]  By  my  powerful  presence  to 
subdue  your  enemies,  or  to  defend  you  from  them  (so  the 
phrase  is  often  used);  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
token  of  God's  presence,  did  not  go  with  them,  (Numb, 
xiv.  44.) 

Lest  ye  be  smitten  before  your  enemies.]  Which  would  be 
a  far  greater  disgrace  than  marching  away  from  them. 

Ver.  43.  So  I  spake  unto  you.]   See  Numb.  xiv.  42,  43. 

A7id  ye  would  not  hear.]  No  more  than  before ;  when  l»e 
bade  them  go  up. 

And  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.]  For 
now  it  was  against  his  will,  as  before  it  was  his  will,  that 
they  should  go  up. 

And  went  presumptuously  up  into  the  hill.]  Would  ven- 
ture against  the  express  command  of  God,  which  was  the 
highest  presumption. 

Ver.  44.  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain 
came  out  against  you.]  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  Israelites 
ascend  to  assault  them,  they  came  down  upon  them,  (Numb, 
xiv.  45.) 

And  chased  you,  as  bees  do.]  Which  pursue  those  that  dis- 
turb their  hives  in  great  swarms,  and  with  great  fury,  (Psal. 
cxviii.  12.)  For  though  bees  have  very  small  bodies,  yet 
they  have  great  spirits,  and  a  vast  force,  as  Bochart  ob- 
serves in  many  instances,  to  make  out  the  aptness  of  this 
comparison,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

And  destroyed  you  in  Seir.]  It  seems  they  fled  towards 
that  part  of  Idumea  where  Mount  Seir  was ;  which  they 
afterward  compassed  many  days,  (ii.  1.)  when  they  re- 
moved from  Kadesh-barnea.  And  there  some  of  them  fell 
by  the  sword  of  the  Amorites,  who  were  the  fiercest  of  all 
the  people  of  Canaan,  and  might,  on  that  account,  be  well 
compared  to  bees,  who  cease  not  their  pursuit  till  they  have 
fixed  their  stings. 

Even  unto  Hormah.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  45. 

Ver.  45.  And  ye  returned.]  After  the  Amorites  retreated. 

And  wept  before  the  Lord.]  Beseeching  him  to  go  along 
with  you,  and  assist  you  to  conquer  the  land. 

But  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to  your  voice,  nor  give 
ear  unto  you.]  To  consent  that  they  should  now  go  and 
possess  the  promised  land,  or  stay  near  to  it;  but  re- 
mained fixed  in  his  resolution,  that  they  should  go  back 
again,  and  wander  in  the  wilderness  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Ver.  40.  So  ye  dwelt  in  Kadesh  many  days.]  God  had 
commanded  Moses  to  lead  them  into  the  wilderness,  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  very  next  morning  after  their 
mutiny  upon  the  return  of  the  spies,  (Numb.  xiv.  25.)  But 
they  prevented  this,  by  their  early  rising  next  morning  to 
assault  the  Amorites  in  the  mountain,  (ver.  40.)  After 
which  they  being  discomfited,  he  permitted  them  to  stay 
some  time  here  to  bemoan  themselves.  But  how  long,  is 
not  certain :  for  sometime  the  cloud  stayed  but  two  days, 
sometime  a  month,  sometime  a  year,  before  it  stirred  from 
the  tabernacle;  which  was  the  sign  cf  their  removal, 
(Numb.  X.  22.)  And  in  some  stations,  it  is  likely,  they 
stayed  several  years :  for  from  the  time  of  their  removal 
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from  Kadesh-bamea,  till  they  camo  to  Mount  Hor,  which 
was  Unrty-seven  years,  we  find  but  nineteen  stations.  (See 
Numb,  xxxiii.  18 — 37.) 

According  to  the  days  that  ye  abode  there.]  Some  ex- 
pound it.  As  long  as  they  did  in  all  the  rest  of  their  stations, 
i.  e.  nineteen  years,  as  the  Jews  compute  in  Seder  Olam. 
But,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks,  it  signifies,  as 
long  as  they  did  at' Mount  Sinai :  and  so  they  stayed  near 
a  whole  year,  as  they  had  done  at  Sinai.  But  the  most 
simple  explication  seems  to  be,  that  they  tarried  here  so 
long  after  this,  as  they  had  done  before  it,  at  least  forty 
days  ;  which  was  the  time  the  spies  spent  in  searching  out 
the  land.  Though  there  is  no  necessity  to  confine  it  to  that 
number,  but  simply  to  interpret  it,  that  as  they  stayed 
there  many  days  before  this  mutiny,  so  they  did  as  many 
after  it 

CHAP.  II. 

Ver.  1.  ^iVD  we  turned,  &c.]  From  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  go  southward,  till  they  came  to  the  very 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Which,  as  David  Chytraeus  com- 
putes it,  was  thirty  German  miles  from  Kadesh-barnea. 

As  the  Lord  spake  unto  me.]  According  to  the  command 
formerly  mentioned.  Numb.  xiv.  25. 

Andwe  compassed  Mount  Seir.]  The  mountainous  country 
of  Edom  ;  whereof  Mount  Seir  was  but  a  part.  For  when 
they  came  to  Ezion-Gaber,  which  was  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
they  were  still  in  the  country  of  Edom,  (1  Kings  ix.  26. 
2  Chron.  viii.  17.)  For  it  stretched  a  long  way  ;  from  the 
confines  of  Canaan,  unto  Elath  and  Ezion-Gaber,  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

Many  days.]  Some  think  that  they  were  marching  to  and 
fro  along  the  borders  of  this  country,  all  the  time  they  spent 
from  this  removal,  till  they  returned  to  go  towards  Canaan 
again.  So  that  by  many  days,  they  understand  the  whole 
thirty-eight  years  which  passed  between  their  departure 
from  Kadesh-barnea  till  they  came  over  the  brook  Zered, 
(ver.  14.)  For  when  they  were  at  Ezion-Gaber  (which  was 
farthest  from  Canaan),  they  were,  as  I  said,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom:  and  so  they  were  when  they  came  back 
again,  seven-and-thirty  years  after  at  Mount  Hor,  (Numb. 
xx.23.xxi.4.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood,  as  if  ail  the 
stations  mentioned  Numb,  xxxiii.  alter  they  left  Kadesh- 
barnea  till  they  came  hither  again,  were  near  to  the  country 
of  Edom:  some  of  them  might  be  remote,  though  they  all 
lay  in  that  wilderness,  which  reached  from  one  end  of 
Idumea  to  the  other. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying.]  This  was  in 
the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  after  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt;  when  they  had  spent  thirty-seven  years  going  to 
and  fro  since  their  departure  from  Kadesh-barnea.  In  all 
which  time  he  gives  us  no  account  what  passed,  either  in 
the  foregoing  book,  or  in  this :  but  only  sets  down  the 
places  of  their  abode,  as  I  observed  in  the  thirty-third  of 
Numbers. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough.] 
i.  e.  The  mountainous  country  of  Edom,  mentioned  ver.  1. 

Turn  ye  northward.]  From  Ezion-Giiber,  which  was  in 
the  south,  towards  the  north,  that  is,  directly  towards  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  4.  And  command  thou  the  people,  saying,  Ye  are  to 


pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau, 
which  dwell  in  Seir.]  For  they  went  Irom  Ezion-Gaber  to 
Kadesh,  (Numb.  xx.  1.)  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Hor, 
(ver.  22.  which  was  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
Numb,  xxxiii.  37.)  and  from  thence  they  travelled  to  com- 
pass the  land  of  Edom,  (xxi.  4.)  i.  e.  tlie  caste  rn  quarter  of 
it.  So  that  though  they  did  not  pass  through  the  coast  of 
Edom,  as  we  translate  it,  yet  they  passed  by  it,  and  very 
near  unto  it;  as  the  particle  belh  frequently  signifies, 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  13.  Josh.  v.  13.  1  Sam.  xxix.  1.)  Though 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  pass  through  their  coast,  if  there- 
by we  understand  their  border,  or  the  confines  of  their 
country. 

And  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you.]  Lest,  wanting  a  settle- 
ment, the  Israelites  should  seize  upon  their  country.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  they  raised  all  the  force  they  could  make 
to  oppose  them,  Numb.  xx.  20. 

Take  ye  good  heed  to  yourselves  therefore.]  Let  not  that 
encourage  you  to  assault  them. 

Ver.  5.  Meddle  not  with  them.]  Make  not  the  least  at- 
tempt upon  them. 

For  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land  ;  no,  not  so  much  as 
afoot-breadth.]  i.  e.  Not  the  smallest  portion. 

Because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possesr 
sion.]  So  Joshua  saith  expressly.  Josh.  xxiv.  4.  wherein 
he  made  good  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.').) 

Ver.  6.  Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may 
eat,  &c,]  If  you  have  a  mind  to  any  provision  that  their 
country  afifords,  you  shall  not  take  it,  but  purchase  it;  as 
they  did  their  very  water,  (ver.  29.)  which  was  a  scarce 
thing  in  those  dry  countries.  And  so  the  Israelites  ofl'ered 
to  do,  when  they  treated  with  them  about  a  passage  through 
their  country,  (Numb.  xx.  19.) 

Ver.  7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all 
the  works  of  thy  hand.]  Or,  though  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
thee,  &c.  that  is,  though  there  is  no  need  of  it,  God  having 
abundantly  provided  you  with  all  things  necessary.  But 
if  we  follow  our  translation,  the  sense  is  plain:  You  have 
wherewith  to  buy  of  them  what  you  need  or  desire ;  there- 
fore do  not  take  it  away  by  force. 

He  knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilderness.] 
Hath  directed  and  prospered  thee  (as  the  world  knoweth 
signifies  in  many  places,  Psal.  i.  6.  xxxi.  7.)  in  thy  travels 
through  a  dangerous  wilderness. 

These  forty  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee; 
thou  hast  lacked  nothing.]  He  had  mercil'ully  provided  for 
them  so  constantly,  that  he  let  them  want  nothing  neces- 
sary for  their  support.  This  was  the  sum  of  the  argunrent 
why  they  should  not  molest  the  Edomites,  nor  take  any 
thing  by  stealth  from  them,  because  they  were  in  no  need; 
and  God  hath  given  that  country  to  the  children  of  Esau, 
as  he  intended  to  give  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 

Their  being  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  is  mentioned 
also  viii.  2.  xxix.  5.  besides  other  places  of  Scripture. 
For,  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  in  which 
their  fathers  came  out  of  Egypt,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  5.)  to  the 
tenth  day  of  the  same  mouth  in  which  they  went  over  Jor- 
dan into  Canaan,  (Josh.  iv.  19.)  there  were  but  five  days 
wanting  of  complete  forty  years.  I  cannot  but  here  note 
also,  that  this  is  one  of  those  places  wherein  Onkelos  men- 
tions the  Memra,  i.e.  Word  of  Jehovah,  which  can  signify 
nothing  but  a  Divine  person:  for  thus  he  translates  these 
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words.  The  Wordof  the  Lord  thy  Godhathbeen  thy  helper; 
thou  hast  not  tvanted  any  thing. 

Ver.  8.  And  when  ive  had  passed  by  from  our  brethren 
the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  way 
of  the  plain.']  i.e.  Through  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

From  Elath,  and  from  Ezion-Gaber.}  Two  places  upon 
the  Red  Sea ;  the  last  of  which  [Ezion-Gaber]  signifies  as 
much  as  the  spine,  or  backbone  of  a  man.  So  called,  be- 
cause there  were  great  ragged  rocks  in  that  port  (as  Bo- 
chart  observes),  like  those  at  Dyrrachium  in  Macedonia; 
which  had  its  name  also  from  thence,  (lib.  i.  Canaan, 
cap.  44.) 

We  turned.}  After  they  were  denied  passage  through 
their  country,  and  had  gone  through  those  stations  men- 
tioned Numb,  xxxiii.  41,  42,  &c. 

And  passed  by  the  wilderness  of  Moab.]  See  Xumb.xxi.  11. 
Going  by  the  east  side  of  their  country,  (Judg.  xi.  18.) 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Distress  not  the 
Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle.]  He  would 
not  have  them  force  their  way  through  his  country;  be- 
cause the  king  of  Moab  refused  them  a  passage,  as  the 
king  of  Edom  had  done,  (Judg.  xi.  17.)  For  their  country 
now  was  but  small,  since  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  had 
taken  from  them  all  the  best  of  it,  which  lay  between  Ar- 
non  and  Jabbok;  of  which  the  Israelites  had  possessed 
themselves  by  the  conquest  of  Sihon.  So  that  they  had 
only  that  portion  remaining  which  lay  upon  the  Dead  Sea ; 
which  David,  in  aftertimes,  subdued. 

For  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  for  a  possession.^ 
No  more  than  of  Edom,  (ver.  5.) 

Because  I  have  given  Ar.]  It  is  likely  the  capital  city 
gave  name  to  the  whole  country  about  it.  At  least  Ar 
(which  was  the  chief  city  of  Moab,  Numb.  xxi.  15.  28.) 
is  put  here  for  all  the  land  of  Moab ;  as  Mount  Seir  for  all 
the  land  of  Edom,  (ver.  1.) 

Unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.]  Though  the 
Moabites  were  now  a  wicked  people;  yet  for  their  pious 
ancestor's  sake,  from  whom  they  were  descended, .  God 
would  not  have  them  dispossessed. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Emims  dwelt  there  in  time  past,  &c.] 
A  terrible  people,  as  the  very  name  imports,  both  for  their 
number,  and  for  their  strength,  being  of  a  large  size,  like 
Anakims.    (See  Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Ver.  11.  Which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anak- 
ims, &c.]  Which  seems  to  have  been  their  name ;  or  else 
Rephaim:  but  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  that 
name  in  Canaan,  the  Moabites  called  them  Emims. 

Ver.  12.  The  Ilorims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  before  time.]  They 
were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir ;  as  the  Emims 
were  of  the  country  of  Moab,  (Gen.  xiv.  6.  xxxvi.  20.) 

But  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them.}  Planted  them- 
selves in  that  mountain. 

When  they  had  destroyed  tJiem  from  before  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  land.]  When  the  children  of  Esau  expelled 
the  Horites,  or  the  children  of  Lot  the  Emims,  is  no  where 
recorded ;  nor  who  were  their  leaders  in  these  expeditions. 
Bat  they  seem  to  be  here  remembered,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  Israelites  to  hope  that  they  might  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (who  were  not  stronger  than 
these),  as  they  had  already  driven  the  Amorites  out  of 
the  country  of  Sihon,  as  it  here  follows. 

As  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the 


Lord  gave  unto  them.]  Some  have  argued  from  hence,  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but  by  somebody  else, 
after  they  had  got  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But 
it  is  manifest,  this  may  relate  to  what  they  had  done  already 
in  dispossessing  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  of  their  country:  which,  it  is  expressly  said, 
Moses  had  given  for  a  possession  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  that  by 
God's  direction.  Numb,  xxxii.  33.  xxxiv.  14, 15.  and  in 
this  book,  xxix.  8.  This  hath  been  observed  by  many ; 
particularly  by  Huetius,  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
propos.  iv.  cap.  14.  n.  1-5. 

Ver.  13.  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered,  &c.]  Which  elsewhere  we  translate  the  valley  of 
Zered.  (See  Numb.  xxi.  12.) 

Ver.  14.  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh- 
barnea,  until  we  came  over  the  brook  Zered,  was  thirty- 
eight  xjears.']  For  it  is  evident,  by  the  story  in  Numbers, 
that  they  came  to  Kadesh-barnea  about  the  fourth  month 
of  the  second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  (See 
upon  Numb.  xii.  16.)  And  if  we  suppose  that  they  re- 
moved from  hence  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  that 
year,  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  come  to  this  brook 
till  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  the  fortieth  year.  For 
Aaron  died  at  Mount  Hor  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
of  this  year;  and  we  must  allow  two  or  three  months  time, 
for  all  that  followed  between  that  and  this,  viz.  the  con- 
quest of  king  Arad,  and  of  Sihon,  and  Og,  &c. 

Until  all  the  generation  of  the  men  of  war.]  So  they  were 
called,  who  were  above  twenty  years  old,  (Numb.  i.  3.) 

Were  wasted  out  from  among  the  people.]  Utterly  con- 
sumed, so  that  not  one  of  them  was  left,  (Numb.  xxvi. 
64,  65.) 

As  the  Lordsware  unto  them.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  28,  29. 

Ver.  15.  For  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
them,  to  destroy  them  from  among  the  host.]  Some  of  them, 
it  is  likely,  died  a  natural  death ;  but  many  of  them  might, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  have  lived  longer,  if  God  had  not 
several  ways  cut  them  ofl"  before  their  time. 

Until  they  were  consumed.]  By  one  plague  or  other, 
which  God  sent  among  them :  so  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
time,  in  the  thirty-eight  years  beforementioned,  was  spent, 
it  is  likely,  in  burying  and  mourning  for  their  dead. 

Ver.  16, 17.  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  men  of  war 
were  consumed  and  dead  from  among  the  people,  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying.]  This  was  spoken,  it  is  proba- 
ble, just  as  they  passed  over  the  brook  Zered,  or  in  thdr 
next  station,  at  Dibon-Gad,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  45.) 

Ver.  18.  Thou  art  to  pass  through  Ar,  the  coast  of  Moab, 
this  day.]  Or  rather,  to  pass  by  the  border  of  Moab :  for  they 
were  not  permitted  to  come  into  their  country,  ver.  9.  (See 
upon  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  19.  A7id  wlten  thou  earnest  nigh  over  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion.]  As  they  did  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites;  whose  country  bordered  upon  the 
Ammonites,  (Numb.  xxi.  13.  24.) 

Distress  them  not,  neither  meddle  with  them-]  The  same 
command  with  that  about  the  Edomites  and  Moabites, 
(ver.  5.  9.) 

For  I  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon  any  possession.]  As  he  had  said  before  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  (ver.  9.) 
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i  Because  I  have  given  it  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a 
possession.]  To  the  descendants  of  his  youngest  son ;  as 
he  had  done  the  country  of  Moab  to  the  children  of  the 
iHdest. 

Ver.  20.  And  that  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants, 
&c.]  Was  called  the  country  of  giants,  or  Rephaim:  for 
people  so  called  inhabited  it. 

And  the  Ammonites  called  them  Zamzummims.]  Changed 
their  names,  it  is  probable,  from  Zuzims,  (see  Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
as  they  were  called  before,  into  Zamzummims.  But  why 
they  were  called  either  by  the  one  name  or  the  other,  it  is 
but  conjectured.  Some  conceive  they  were  called  Zuzims 
from  their  swiftness,  or  nimble  running,  which,  in  warriors, 
was  a  quality  always  highly  valued;  and  Zamzummims 
from  their  abominable  wickedness,  or  their  craft  and  cun- 
ning in  doing  mischief. 

.  Ver.  21.  A  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anak- 
Miw.]  The  same  description  which  he  gave  of  the  Emims, 
Yer.  10. 

But  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them.]  i.  e.  Before 
the  Ammonites ;  who  expelled  them  out  of  their  country, 
and  it  is  like  cut  off  the  most  of  them. 

And  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  land.]  This 
is  so  often  repeated,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
with  a  sense  of  God's  providence,  which  rules  every  where ; 
displacing  one  people,  and  settling  another  in  their  stead ; 
and  fixing  their  bounds  also,  which  they  shall  not  pass 
without  his  leave. 

,  Ver.  22.  .4*  he  did  to  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horites  from  before  them. 
Sac]  He  repeats  this  (which  he  had  said  before,  ver.  12.) 
because  it  was  a  fresher  instance  of  God's  disposal  of 
countries  unto  what  people  he  pleases;  and  nearly  touched 
the  Israelites,  because  they  were  their  brethren. 
'  Ver.  23.  And  the  Avitns  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even 
unto  Azzah.]  Unto  which  he  adds  an  instance,  which 
seems  to  be  elder  than  any  of  the  former,  concerning  a 
people  called  Avims;  who  inhabited  some  part  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whither  they  were  going.  For  though  we 
do  not  read  of  Hazerim  in  any  other  place,  yet  Azzah,  i.  e. 
Gaza,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines;  who  expelled 
these  Avims.  And  David  Chytraeus  thinks  that  Hazerim 
was  a  town  afterward  in  the  tribe  of  Judab,  called  Haza- 
gaddah,  Josh.  xv.  27. 

.  The  Caphtorim  which  came  out  of  Caphtor.]  That  is, 
some  people  of  Cappadocia;  who  were  near  of  kin  to  the 
Philistines.     (See  Gen.  x.  14.) 

Destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.]  Concerning 
which,  see  in  the  place  abovenamed.  Unto  which  I  shall 
only  add,  that  the  Avims  being  expelled  out  of  Canaan  by 
the  Caphtorims,  went,  it  is  very  probable,  over  Euphrates 
and  settled  there;  till  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  some  of 
them  back  again,  to  plant  the  country  of  Samaria;  2  Kings 
xvii.  31.  where  we  translate  this  word  Avites.  (See 
Bochart,  ip  his  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  36.) 

Ver.  24.  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the 
river  Amon.]  See  Numb.  xxi.  13,  14. 

Behold,  I  liave  given  unto  thy  hand  Sihon  king  of  Hesh- 
hon,  and  his  land,  &c.]  You  yourselves  shall  do  to  him, 
what  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau  did  to  the  Horites, 
and  the  Aloabites  to  the  Emims,  and  the  children  of  Am- 
nion to  the  Zamzummims,  and  the  Caphtorims  to  the 


Avims.  By  which  their  faith  might  .«!tin  be  more  con- 
firmed, that  the  people  of  Canaan,  though  never  so  mighty, 
should  not  be  able  to  stand  before  them. 

Ver.  25.  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee, 
and  the  fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven.]  Especially  upon  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
struck,  no  doubt,  with  terror  by  this  conquest,  as  they  had 
been  by  all  that  befel  the  Egyptians,  (Josh.  ii.  10,  11.) 

Who  shall  hear  the  report  of  thee.]  This  explains  what 
he  means  by  the  hyperbolical  expression  beforegoing, 
the  nations  under  the  whole  heaven;  that  is,  as  many  as  shall 
hear  of  these  things. 

And  shall  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because  of  thee.]  As 
women  in  travail  are. 

Ver.  26.  And  I  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Kedemoth.]  There  is  a  city  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
Joshua,  xiii.  18.  from  whence  this  wilderness  had  ils  deno- 
mination. Some  take  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  called 
Jeshimon,  Numb.  xxi.  20. 

Unto  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  with  words  of  peace.]  A 
friendly  message,  desiring  there  might  be  no  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  Israelites,  who  desired  nothing  but  the 
common  ofiices  of  humanity. 

Ver.  27.  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land.]  Which  was  the 
direct  way  to  the  fords  of  Jordan. 

I  will  go  along  by  the  highway.]  Not  turning  into  the 
fields  or  vineyards,  as  it  is  expressed  Numb.  xxi.  22.  In 
the  Hebrew  the  word  is  doubled,  bederech,  bederech,  by  the 
way,  by  the  way :  which  seems  to  be  a  vehement  affirma- 
tion, to  assure  them  they  would  not  stir  out  of  the  highway. 

I  will  neither  turn  unto  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  l^t.] 
Not  step  aside,  out  of  the  common  road  (called  the  king's 
highway),  which  was  free  for  all  people. 

Ver.  28.  Tlwu  s/ialt  sell  me  meat  for  money,  that  I  may 
eat,  &c.]  They  ofTcred  to  pay  for  whatsoever  they  wanted ; 
which  is  included  in  meat  and  drink. 

Only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet.]  Barely  have  a 
passage  through  his  country. 

Ver.  29.  As  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwelt  in  Seir,  and 
the  Moabites  which  dwelt  in  Ar,  did  unto  me.]  He  doth  not 
mean  that  they  granted  Israel  a  passage  through  their 
country  ;  but  that  they  did  not  deny  to  sell  them  meat  and 
drink  for  their  money,  as  they  passed  by  their  coasts. 

Until  I  pass  over  Jordan,  unto  the  land  which  tlie  Lord 
our  God  givelh  us.]  This  was  said  to  move  Sihon  to  con- 
sent to  their  desire,  by  letting  him  understand  they  intended 
nothing  against  his  country ;  being  secure  of  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  unto  which  they  prayed  him  to  let 
them  pass  quietly. 

Ver.  30.  But  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  would  not  let  us 
pass  by  him.]  Refused  to  agree  to  this  reasonable  demand. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his 
heart  obstinate,  &c.]  Gave  him  over  to  his  own  inflexible 
humour,  which  was  set  upon  violent  courses ;  from  which 
God  did  not  divert  him  (because  he  intended  to  destroy 
him),  but  rather  ordered  thiugs  so,  that  his  mind  should  he 
enraged  and  disturbed,  and  so  unable  to  consider  things 
prudently,  and  discern  what  belonged  to  his  peace ;  which 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  meant  by  hardening  his  spirit,  and 
making  his  heart  obstinate.  Which,  as  it  is  a  sin,  cannot 
be  ascribed  unto  God  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  punishment,  might 
justly  be  inflicted  by  him  upon  Sihon  for  his  former  sins. 
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Ver,  31.  And  the  Lord  said  unio  me.  Behold,  I  have  be- 
gun to  give  Sihon  and  his  land.]  This  was  said  when  Moses 
saw  him  coming  out  to  battle  against  them  (as  it  here  fol- 
lows in  the  next  verse),  at  which  time  he  is  said  to  begin  to 
give  them  his  country,  because  he  had  absolutely  resolved 
it;  and,  it  is  probable,  so  confounded  his  forces,  that  they 
were  as  good  as  already  conquered. 

Before  thee.]  Into  their  power;  that  they  might  go  into 
it  at  their  pleasure. 

Begin  to  possess,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  Jiis  land.]  In  the 
same  sense  he  bids  Moscs  begin  to  possess;  i.  e.  prepare  to 
take  possession  of  it.  (See  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  32.  Then  Sihon  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his 
people,  to  fight  at  Jahaz.]  See  Numb,  xxi.  23. 

Ver.  33.  And  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  him  before  Us; 
and  we  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.]  They 
won  the  field,  and  killed  him,  his  sons,  and  all  that  came 
ont  to  fight  with  them.  And  R.  Solomon  saith  his  sons 
were  like  himself,  very  great  men. 

Ver.  34.  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time.]  After 
this  victory  they  took  his  whole  country,  as  is  related 
Numb.  xii.  24,  25.  and  the  cities  belonging  to  it  are  men- 
tioned xxxii.  34,  3.5,  &c. 

And  utterly  destroyed  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the 
little  ones,  of  every  city  ;  we  left  none  to  remain.]  They  being 
part  of  those  wicked  people  the  Amorites;  whom  God  had 
condemned  to  utter  destruction :  for  the  Amorites  came  out 
of  Canaan,  and  took  this  country  from  the  Moabites  and 
the  children  of  Ammon. 

Ver.  35.  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey  unto  ourselves, 
&c.]  They  had  the  Divine  warrant  for  this,  no  doubt ;  as 
they  had  for  the  extirpation  of  the  people, 

Ver,  36,  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  brink  of  the  river 
Amon.]  This  river  divided  Moab  from  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon,  (Numb,  xxi.  13.  2'4.)  upon  which  the  city  of  Aroer 
stood ;  which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Sihon,  though 
belonging  formerly  to  the  Moabites. 

And  from  this  city  that  is  by  tlie  riwr.]  This  some  take  to 
be  the  city  Ar,  (Numb.  xxi.  16.)  But  I  think  these  words 
should  rather  be  translated,  even  the  city  in  the  river; 
meaning  Aroer  still,  as  a  remarkable  place,  being  encom- 
passed with  the  river,  (Josh.  xii.  2.)  For  Ar,  I  think,  was 
never  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites,  being  the  capital 
city  of  Moab. 

Even  unto  Gilead.]  For  half  of  Gilead  belonged  to  the 
country  of  Sihon,  (Josh.  xii.  2.)  and  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  (Josh.  xv.  2.)  And  the  other  half  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Og,  (as  we  read  in  the  same  place.  Josh.  xii.  5.) 
and  was  given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xiii.  31.) 

Ver.  37.  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
thou  earnest  not.]  That  is,  into  no  part  of  their  country, 
which  was  then  in  their  possession :  but  all  that  the  Amor- 
ites had  taken  from  them  was  given  to  the  Gadites,  (Josh, 
xiii.  25.) 

Nor  unto  any  place  in  the  river  Jabbok,]  To  no  place  be- 
yond that  river,  which  was  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  (Numb.  xxi.  24,  Josh.  xii.  2.) 

Nor  into  the  cities  of  the  mountains.^  Much  less  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Ammonites. 

Nor  unto  whatsoever  the  Lord  our  God  forbade  us.]  The 
words  in  the  Hebrew  are.  And  all  whatsoever  the  Lord  our 
God  commanded  us,  i.  e.  not  to  meddle  withal. 
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Ver.  1.  J.  HEN  we  turned,  and  went  up  by  the  way  ofBa- 
shan;  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  came  out  against  us,  &c.] 
See  Numb.  xxi.  33.  where  there  are  the  very  same  words. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Fear  him  not:  for  I 
will  deliver,  &c.]  The  same  words  in  Numb.  xxi.  34.  Only 
there  he  saith,  I  have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand;  that  is, 
resolved  to  do  it.  Which  may  interpret  what  is  said  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  31.  concerning  Sihon, 

Ver.  3.  So  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  into  our  hands 
Og  also,  the  king  of  Bashan,  &c.]  See  Numb.  xxi.  35, 

Ver.  4,  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  all  the 
cities,  &c,  threescore  cities.]  See  upon  Numb,  xxxii.  41. 

All  the  region  of  Argob.]  A  small  province  lying  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  a  little  above 
the  sea  of  Tiberias:  which  region  was  afterward  called 
Trachonitis,  from  the  asperity  of  the  mountains. 

The  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.]  Belonging  to  his  king-s 
dom  in  Bashan,  (ver.  13.  and  1  Kings  iv.  13.)  -: 

Ver.  5.  All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  &c.]  So  they  are  described  1  Kings  iv.  13. 

Ver.  6.  And  we  utterly  destroyed  them,  &c.]  For  they 
were  Amorites,  and  therefore  under  the  curse  of  God; 
being  part  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  devotive  to  de- 
struction.   (See  ii.  34.) 

Ver.  7.  Bitt  all  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities,  we 
took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves.]  As  they  had  done  before, 
when  they  destroyed  Sihon  and  his  people,  (ii.  35.)  ^ 

Ver.  8.  And  we  took  at  that  time,  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  land  which  was  on  this  side 
Jordan.]  Which  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (ver.  12,  13.)  If 
men  were  not  blinded  with  prejudice,  they  could  not  but 
see  from  hence,  that  the  word  beeber,  in  the  first  verse  of 
this  book,  is  rightly  translated  on  this  side:  for  beyond 
Jordan  (as  they  would  have  it  signify)  in  the  leind  of  Ca- 
naan, these  two  kings  had  no  possessions;  nor  did  Moses 
make  any  conquest  there. 

From  the  river  of  Amon  unto  Herman.]  This  river  was 
the  bounds  of  their  country  on  the  south;  and  Hermon, 
which  was  one  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  (where  it  joins 
to  Libanus),  was  their  bound  on  the  north. 

Ver,  9.  Which  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion.]  And 
so  it  is  called  in  Psal.  xxix.  6.  and  joined  with  Lebanon: 
for  it  was  as  mnch  a  part  of  Libanus  as  of  Gilead,  these 
two  mountains  there  meeting  together.  Whence  Jeremiah 
calls  Gilead  the  head  of  Lebanon,  (xxii.  6.)  because  Liba- 
nus begins  where  Gilead  ends. 

And  the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir.]  And  so  it  is  called 
Ezek.  xxvii.  5.  and  had  this  name,  as  Bochart  conjectures, 
from  the  multitude  of  wild  cats  which  were  in  this  moun- 
tain :  for  the  Arabians  called  that  creature  sinaur  or  sinar. 
(See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.) 

Ver.  10.  All  the  cities  of  the  plain.]  All  the  flat  country 
which  the  LXX.  thought  was  called  Misor;  for  they  retain 
here  that  Hebrew  word. 

And  all  Gilead.]  i.  e.  AH  that  part  of  it  which  belonged 
to  him;  which  was  but  half,  as  I  observed  before,  ii.  36. 

And  all  Bashan.]  That  part  of  his  country  which  was 
properly  and  peculiarly  called  Bashan;  which  being  the 
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most  rich  and  fertile  (as  the  word  sigiiifies),  gave  denomi- 
nation to  his  whole  kingdom. 

Unto  Shalchah  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og 
in  Bashan.]  The  former  of  these  is  mentioned  Josh.  xiii. 
11.  (just  as  it  is  here)  as  the  bounds  of  Bashan  towards 
Mount  Hermon,  or  Lebanon :  so  Chytraeus,  "  A  town  in 
Bashan  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus  near  to  Machati." 
And  Edrei  was  the  place  where  they  fought  with  Og,  and 
overthrew  him,  (Numb.  xxi.  23.) 

Ver.  11.  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the 
remnant  of  the  giants.J  Or  of  tlic  Rephaim,  a  very  ancient 
people  in  that  country,  (Gen.  xiv.  5.)  who  were  either  de- 
scended from  the  Amorites,  or  mingled  with  them :  and  Og 
was  the  very  last  of  them ;  so  that  he  and  his  people  being 
destroyed,  none  of  them  remained. 

Behold,  his  bedstead  is  a  bedstead  of  iron.]  Which  was  no 
unusual  thing  in  ancient  days,  though  far  later  than  this. 
For  Thucydides  saith,  that  when  the  Thebans  took  Platea;, 
they  made  beds  of  the  brass  and  iron  they  found  there ; 
which  they  dedicated  to  Juno.  And  beds  of  silver  and 
gold  are  mentioned  by  divers  authors,  as  Huetius  observes 
in  his  Demonstr.  Evangel,  propos.  iv.  cap.  14.  n.  7. 

Is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon?]  This  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  considerable  objection  against 
Moses  being  the  author  of  this  book :  for  how  should  this 
bedstead,  say  they,  come  to  the  children  of  Ammon  in  his 
days  ?  No  doubt  they  imagine  it  would  have  remained  in 
Bashan  whilst  Og  lived :  though,  in  length  of  time,  it  might 
be  carried  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites :  as,  if  Og, 
fearing  the  worst,  might  not  send  his  bed  and  his  best  fur- 
niture unto  the  Ammonites,  knowing  they  would  be  safe 
among  them,  because  the  Israelites  were  forbid  to  make 
war  upon  them.  Or  Moses,  having  conquered  the  country, 
and  kept  all  the  spoil,  (ver.  7.)  might  not  sell  this,  among 
other  goods,  to  the  children  of  Ammon,  who  preserved  it 
in  their  capital  city.  Nobody  can  see  an  unreasonable- 
ness in  either  of  these  suppositions  of  the  same  Huetius. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  tlie  conjecture  of  another  learned  person 
(Andraeas  Masius,  upon  the  twelfth  of  Joshua)  can  be  con- 
futed ;  which  is,  that  the  Ammonites  drove  out  that  mon- 
strous sort  of  people,  mentioned  ii.  21.  Og  might  possibly 
escape  (and  so  is  said  here  to  be  left  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants),  who,  flying  hither  to  the  Amorites,  was  made  their 
king,  because  of  his  goodly  presence  and  great  valour. 
But  the  Ammonites  kept  his  bedstead,  and  shewed  it  as  a 
monument  of  that  illustrious  victory  which  they  got  over 
the  Rephaim,  or  as  they  called  them  the  Zamzummims,  in 
that  country. 

Nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  was  tlie 
breadth  thereof]  This  is  mentioned,  to  shew  of  what  a  vast 
stature  Og  was :  for  bedsteads  being,  according  to  the  com- 
mon custom,  made  a  third  part  longer  than  the  persons  that 
lie  in  them,  he  was  six  cubits  high,  as  Maimonides  com- 
putes, that  is,  as  high  again  as  any  other  man,  (More  Ne- 
Tochim,  par.  ii.  cap.  47.)  which  is  very  sober  discourse, 
in  comparison  with  what  other  Jews  say  of  him.  (See 
Schickard,  in  his  Bechinah  Ilapperuschim,  p.  120.) 

AJler  the  cubit  of  a  man.]  According  to  the  cubit  of  or- 
dinary men,  saith  the  same  Maimonides  (which  is  a  little 
more  than  half  a  yard),  not  of  Og  beforementioned.  But 
what  need  was  there,  say  former  objectors,  to  mention 
this  ?  since  the  Israelites  saw  Og  lie  dead  before  them  on 


the  ground,  and  needed  not  to  be  told  by  Moses  how  tall  he 
was?  and  therefore  they  conclude  this  was  written  by  some- 
body else,  in  aftertimes.  As  if  Moses  did  not  write  for 
the  benefit  of  those  that  come  after,  as  well  as  for  the 
present  generation.  Who,  that  they  might  be  satisfied 
what  a  vast  man  Og  was,  he  left  it  upon  record  how  large 
his  bedstead  was,  and  where  it  might  be  seen ;  whereby 
they  may  judge  of  his  stature.  Besides,  there  were  in  the 
present  generation  great  numbers  of  children,  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  servants,  who  could  not  go  to  see  Og  lie  at  length 
upon  the  field:  but  by  this  means  were  instructed  from 
what  a  terrible  enemy  God  had  delivered  them. 

They  that  question  the  truth  of  this  relation,  may  read, 
if  they  be  able,  what  the  learned  Huetius  hath  at  large  dis- 
coursed concerning  men  of  a  portentous  bigness  in  all 
countries,  (in  his  Quaestiones  Alnctanse,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
n.  3.)  of  which  no  man  can  doubt,  who  is  not  resolved  to 
disbelieve  all  the  world.  In  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica 
also  he  observes,  that  Homer  makes  Tityon,  when  he  was 
dead,  to  have  lain  stretched  out  upon  (not  nine  cubits,  but) 
nine  acres  of  ground : 

— — — — —  Itt'  lvv(a  KiiTO  TreXc^pa. 


Which  hyperbole  may  excuse  the  Jewish  rabbins,  when  they 
say  that  Og  was  nine  cubits  long  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle. 
(See  propos.  iv.  cap.  8.  n.  4.) 

Ver.  12.  And  this  land,  which  we  possessed  at  that  time, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon.]  See  ii.  36. 

And  half  Mount  Gilead,  and  the  cities  thereof,  gave  I  unto 
the  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Gadites.]  See  Numb,  xxxii.  34, 
35,  &c.  but  especially  Josh.  xiii.  15,  &c.  where  he  dis- 
tinctly relates  what  portion  of  this  country  was  given  to  the 
Reubenites  ;  and  ver.  23,  24,  &c.  what  was  given  to  the 
Gadites.  And  it  appears,  that  none  of  Gilead  belonged  to 
the  Reubenites;  but  the  Gadites  had  one  half  of  it,  as  the 
Manaasites  had  tlie  other. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  rest  of  Gilead.]  Which  was  not  given 
to  the  Gadites. 

And  all  Bashan,  being  the  kingdom  of  Og.]  That  is,  all 
that  was  taken  from  Og,  of  which  he  was  king. 

Gave  I  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  all  the  region  of 
Argob,  with  all  Bashan.]  It  is  repeated  again,  lest  any  one 
should  think  that  Argob,  which  was  a  distinct  province  in  that 
kingdom,  was  not  given  to  them  by  this  grant.  (See  ver.  4.) 

Which  was  called  the  land  of  giafits.]  Where  the  Re- 
phaims  formerly  inhabited  ;  of  whom  Og  was  the  last.  (See 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  compared  with  xv.  20.  Josh.  xiii.  12.) 

Ver.  14.  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the  country 
of  Argob.]  This  is  one  reason  why  he  gave  this  country  to 
them.    (See  Numb,  xxxii.  41.) 

Unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi.]  We  had  no 
mention  of  these  places  before ;  which  were  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  country,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xii.  4, 5.  xiii.  11. 
But  the  people  of  these  places  they  could  not  expel,  (Josh, 
xiii.  13.) 

And  called  them  after  his  own  name.]  Numb,  xxxii.  4. 

Unto  this  day.]  From  hence,  likewise,  cavils  are  raised 
against  Moses  being  the  author  of  this  book :  when  the 
most  that  can  be  concluded  from  hence  is,  that,  upon  the 
revising  of  these  books  by  Ezra,  he  put  in  these  words  to 
certify  the  reader,  that  still  they  retained  this  name;  as 
somebody,  no  doubt,  added  the  history  of  Motes's  death 
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nt  the  end  of  this  book.  This  the  greatest  defenders  of  the 
authority  of  these  books,  as  written  by  Moses  himself, 
make  no  scruple  to  allow ;  particularly  Huetius,  and  since 
him  Hermannus  Witzius,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i. 
cap.  14.  sect.  47.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  yield  so 
much ;  for  Moses  might  say  this  himself,  though  it  was  not 
Jong  before  he  wrote  this  book.  For  so  the  holy  writers 
do  sometimes  mention  places,  which  had  their  name  but 
newly  given  them,  from  a  particular  fact,  that  posterity 
might  know  the  original  of  it.     (See  Acts  i.  19.) 

Ver.  15.  And  I  gave  Gilead.]  All  that  was  not  possessed 
by  the  Gadites. 

Unto  Machir.}  To  the  posterity  of  Machir,  (Numb, 
xxxii.  40.) 

Ver.  16.  And  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  unto  the  Gadites.'] 
Here  is  a  more  exact  description  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  given  to  the  other  two  tribes. 

/  gave  from  Gilead.]  Half  of  which,  as  I  observed,  was 
given  to  the  Gadites,  (ver.  12.) 

Even  unto  the  river  Amon.]  Which  was  the  bounds  of 
the  country  towards  Moab.     (See  ii.  36.) 

Half  the  valley.]  The  same  word  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
signifies  both  a  valley,  and  a  brook  or  river:  and  being 
translated  in  the  foregoing  words,  the  river,  it  should  be  so 
here  likewise,  half  the  river ;  that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  Amon;  by  which  the  bounds  of  their  country  are  most 
exactly  set.  Aitd  thus  not  only  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar, 
but  Onkelos  also  translates  it,  the  middle  of  the  torrent ;  yea, 
we  ourselves  also  in  the  twelfth  of  Josh.  ii.  where  there  are 
the  same  words,  which  in  the  Hebrew  run  thus,  unto  the 
river  Amon,  the  midst  of  the  river :  where  the  city  of  Aroer 
stood,  encompassed  by  the  river,  as  I  observed  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  ver.  36. 

And  the  border.]  Something  is  understood,  viz.  went  (as 
the  phrase  is  Josh.  xv.  6,  7,  8cc.)  or  reached,  or  some  such 
word.  Or  the  meaning  must  be,  the  country  bordering  upon 
that  river. 

Even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Amman.]  This  river  was  the  other  boundary  of 
the  country. 

Ver.  17.  The  plain  also,  and  Jordan.]  The  flat  country 
towards  the  river  Jordan:  which  was  the  western  bounds  of 
this  country  of  Sihon ;  as  the  river  Amon  was  the  southern, 
and  the  river  Jabbok  the  northern;  the  country  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  being  on  the  east. 

And  the  coast  thereof ,  Jrom  Cinnereth.]  The  word  thereof 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew  :  therefore  these  words  may  be  better 
rendered  the  coast  from  Cinnereth.  Called  the  Sea  of  Cin- 
nereth, Josh.  xii.  3.  xiii.  27.  it  lying  upon  a  country  and  a 
city  called  by  that  name,  (Josh.  xi.  2.  xix.  35.)  which  gave 
the  name  to  this  sea,  called  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and  at  last  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias;  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (See  upon 
Numb,  xxxiv.  II.) 

Even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt  Sea.]  The 
Dead  Sea,  as  it  is  called  in  other  places ;  which,  before  the 
burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had  been  a  most  plea- 
sant plain. 

Under  Ashdoth-Pisgah.]  The  name  of  a  city  in  this  coun- 
try, (Josh.  xiii.  20.) 

Eastward.]  Which  lay  ea.st  of  the  Salt  Sea  and  Jordan; 
which  was  the  western  bounds,  as  I  said,  of  this  country. 


Ver.  18.  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time.]  That  is, 
he  gave  this  charge  to  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  beforementioned. 

The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  this  land  to  possess 
it,  &c.]  According  to  their  own  desire:  but  on  condition 
tliey  sliould  help  their  brethren  to  conquer  the  land  of 
Canaan.    (See  Numb,  xxxii.  20 — 22.) 

Ver.  19.  But  your  wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your 
cattle  (for  I  know  you  have  much  cattle),  shall  abide  in  your 
cities  which  I  have  given  you.]  See  Numb,  xxxii.  16. 24.  26. 

Ver.  20.  Until  the  Lord  have  given  rest  unto  your  bre- 
thren, as  well  as  unto  you,  &c.]  Brought  them  to  a  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  given  them  a  peaceable 
possession  of  it.  After  which,  we  read  that  Joshua  dis- 
missed these  tribes,  and  sent  them  to  their  wives  and 
children.  Josh.  xxii.  4. 

Ver.  21.  And  I  commanded  Joshua  at  that  time.]  About 
that  time,  when  by  God's  order  he  appointed  Joshua  to  be 
his  successor,  and  took  him  to  be  his  associate  in  the  go- 
vernment, (Numb,  xxvii.  18,  &c.) 

Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  hath 
done  unto  these  two  kings :  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the 
kingdoms  whither  thou  passest.]  This  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
face to  the  charge,  which  by  God's  command  he  gave  to 
Joshua  at  that  time,  (Numb,  xxvii.  19.  23.) 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  not  fear  them;  for  the  Lord  your  God 
fighteth  for  you.]  This  is  part  of  the  charge  itself;  which 
he  had  heard  him  give  eill  the  people  eight-and-thirty  years 
ago,  (i.  21.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  23.  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying.] 
Being  told  by  God  at  the  same  time  (Numb,  xxvii.  12, 13.) 
that  he  should  shortly  die,  and  only  see  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, but  not  enter  into  it,  Moses  made  his  humble  sup- 
plication to  God  that  he  would  not  execute  the  sentence 
which  he  had  denounced  against  him.  For  the  word  be- 
sought signifies  supplication  to  one  that  is  offended. 

Ver.  24.  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  shew  thy  ser- 
vant thy  greatness,  and  thy  mighty  hand.]  In  subduing  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites. 

For  what  god  is  there  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  that  can  do 
according  to  thy  works,  and  according  to  thy  might  ?]  He 
speaks  according  to  the  language  of  those  times,  when  men 
worshipped  many  gods,  of  several  sorts :  none  of  which, 
he  acknowledges,  were  able  to  bring  to  pass  such  things  as 
the  Lord  had  done. 

Ver.  25.  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good 
land  that  is  beyond  Jordan.]  To  see  is  here  to  enjoy  it,  as 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites  were  to  do:  for  God  bade  him  go 
up  into  a  mountain  and  behold  it;  but  threatened  he 
should  not  enter  into  it.  Which  threatening  he  might  well 
think  was  reversible,  as  others  had  been  against  the  people 
of  Israel  upon  his  prayer  lor  them,  tliough  they  had  more 
highly  offended  the  Divine  Majesty  than  he  had  done.  For 
though  he  doubted  at  the  first,  especially  when  he  saw  no 
water  come  out  of  the  rock  at  the  first  stroke  ;  yet  he  pre- 
sently recovered  himself,  and  smote  it  the  second  time, 
believing  God  would  relieve  them. 

That  goodly  mountain.]  Most  think  that  he  desired  (o 
go  so  far  into  it,  as  to  see  the  place  where  God  intended 
to  settle  his  Divine  presence:  which  proved  to  be  Mount 
Moriah.  But  nothing  was  known  of  this,  a  long  time 
after;  unless  we  suppose  it  was  revealed  unto  him,  that 
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where  Abraham  offered  Isaac,  there  the  Lord  would  dwell. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  he  means  that  goodly  country  full  of 
noble  mountains :  for  thus  the  word  mountain  is  often 
used,  particularly  Numb.  xiii.  29.  where  the  spies  say  the 
"  Amorites  dwell  in  the  mountain,"  i.  e.  in  that  mountainous 
part  of  Canaan. 

And  Lebanon.']  He  desired  to  go  through  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  Lebanon  ;  which  was  the  most  northerly 
part  of  it  (famous  for  goodly  cedars),  as  the  mountain 
before  spoken  of  was  in  the  south  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  2G.  But  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for  your 
sakes.^  See  i.  517. 

And  would  not  hear  7neJ]  Refused  to  grant  my  petition. 

And  tlie  Lord  said  unto  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no 
more  unto  me  of  this  rnatter.]  This  suggests  that  Moses 
renewed  his  petition,  after  the  tirst  denial;  and  more 
earnestly  begged  this  favour  of  God :  which  he  could  uot 
obtain ;  but  was  enjoined  silence.  This  argues  great  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  is  mentioned  by  him  as  an  admonition  to 
the  Israelites,  to  be  fearful  to  offend  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  27.  Get  thee  up  to  the  top  of  Pisgah.]  See  what  I 
have  noted  upon  Numb,  xxvii.  12. 

And  lift  vp  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  &c.] 
Take  a  full  view  of  tlie  country  in  all  the  quarters  of  it ; 
which  might  be  seen  from  the  top  of  this  mountain,  which 
was  called  Nebo.    (See  xxxiv.  1 — 3.) 

Ver.  28.  But  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  and  strengthen 
him,  &c.]  Bid  him  not  doubt  that  I  will  bring  my  people 
thither  under  his  conduct,  though  I  deny  thee  entrance 
into  it. 

Ver.  29.  So  we  abode  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth- 
Peor.]  It  is  likely  that  there  was  a  temple  built  to  Baal- 
Peor,  which  fronted  this  valley ;  for  so  Beth  signifies,  a 
house  or  temple  of  Peor.  Which  gave  the  name  to  a  city 
wherein  it  stood  ;  which  was  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Reubenites,  (Josh.  xiii.  20.)  In  this  valley  Moses  was 
buried,  xxxiv.  6.  where  he  made  this  most  excellent  ex- 
hortation to  all  the  people. 
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Ver.  1.  -^  '  OW therefore  liearken,  O  Israel.]  Having  com- 
memorated several  benefits  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them,  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  with  several  severe  punishments 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  them  for  their  disobedience  to  it, 
Moses  proceeds  now  to  exhort  them  earnestly  to  Uie  ob- 
servance of  it. 

Unto  the  statutes.]  These  seem  to  be  such  laws  as  con- 
cerned the  worship  of  God. 

And  the  jtulgments.]  And  then  these  were  such  as  con- 
cerned their  dealings  one  with  another.  Which  two  words 
comprehend  all  that  is  signified  by  testimonies  and  pre- 
cepts also,  in  other  places. 

Wldch  I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them.]  Which  he  was  about 
to  set  before  them ;  and  press  upon  their  practice. 

That  ye  may  live,  and  go  in,  and  possess  the  land  which 
the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  giveth  you.]  Not  perish  as 
their  forefathers  had  done  in  thcii'  rebellion ;  but  be  happy, 
and  enjoy  v.ljat  God  had  promised,  and  was  ready  now  to 
bestow  upon  them. 


Ver.  2.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it.]  This  is  thought  by 
some  to  signify,  that  they  should  not  make  the  least  alter- 
ation in  the  laws  he  had  given  them,  about  the  rites  of  Di- 
vine worship,  and  abstinence  from  several  meats,  and 
such-like  things ;  which  were  distinctive  marks,  whereby 
they  were  separated  from  other  nations  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  to  him.  Thus  Chaskuni  interprets  these  words. 
Thou  shall  not  add  fear,  upon  tlie  fear  of  the  blessed  God. 
That  is,  any  other  worship  to  the  Divine  worship  prescribed 
by  these  laws,  nor  diminish  that  worship :  which  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  be  warranted,  by  what  follows.  Thy  eyes 
have  seen  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did,  because  of  Baal- 
Peor.  But  in  the  words  beforegoing  (which  introduce 
these),  judgments  being  mentioned  as  well  as  statutes,  there 
must  be  a  larger  sense  of  this  injunction,  which  relates  to 
all  the  laws  of  God :  and  the  meaning  seems  to  be.  Ye  shall 
not  transgress  any  of  these  precepts,  either  by  doing  any 
thing  contrary  to  them,  which  was  to  add;  or  omitting  any 
thing  which  they  required,  which  was  to  diminish.  Thus 
Grotius  interprets  it,  upon  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  "  Addere  ad 
legem  est  facere  quod  lex  vetat,  diminuere  est  omittere 
quod  lex  jubet."  But  which  way  soever  we  take  it,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  this  prohibition  preserved  these 
books  from  any  alteration,  since  the  time  they  were  wTit- 
ten:  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people  acknowledging  their 
Divine  authority,  none  of  them  dared  to  change  any  thing, 
either  by  addition  or  diminution.  Of  which  there  is  a  won- 
derful instance  in  the  people  that  came  out  of  Assyria  (in 
the  room  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  transported  thither), 
to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria;  who  receiving  this  law, 
their  posterity  have  kept  it  all  along  to  this  day,  as  un- 
corrupted,  as  the  Jews  themselves  have  done;  although 
they  were  their  mortal  enemies,  and  have  been  exposed  to 
all  the  changes  and  revolutions  that  can  befal  a  nation 
during  the  interval  of  two  thousand  and  four  hundred 
years.  Thus  the  most  learned  Dr.  Alix  observes,  in  his 
Reflections  upon  the  Four  last  Books  of  Moses,  p.  144. 
And  1  do  not  see,  why  the  perfection  of  the  Scripture,  with- 
out the  oral  law  of  the  Jews,  should  not  be  thought  to  be 
established  by  these  words,  as  another  learned  person  (J. 
Wagenseil)  understands  them,  in  his  Confut.  Caimiuis  Lip- 
manni,  p.  585.  Yet,  as  the  forenamed  Chaskuni  notes,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
they  were  prohibited  to  add  any  constitutions  as  a  hedge 
and  fence  to  the  law ;  or  as  an  explication  of  it,  when  the 
sense  was  doubtful.  (See  Mr.  Thorndike,  in  his  Rites  of 
the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  p.  180,  &c.) 

That  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  I  command  you.]  This  justifies  the  explication  I 
gave  of  the  foregoing  words,  as  respecting  all  God's  laws; 
andxii.  32.  makes  it  more  plain.  And,  indeed,  God  being 
their  lawgiver,  it  was  the  highest  presumption  to  make  any 
alteration  in  any  of  his  laws. 

Ver.  3.  Y'our  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Lord  did,  because  of 
Baal-Peor,  &c.]  How  he  cut  off  twenty-four  thousand  by  a 
plague,  and  by  the  hand  of  justice,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry  by  the  enticements  of  the  Midianitish  women, 
(Numb.  XXV.  5.  9.)  Which  seems  to  be  a  reason,  why 
they  should  take  a  special  care  about  the  worship  of  God ; 
tliat  nothing  was  done  contrary  to  the  laws  ho  had  or- 
dained concerning  it. 
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For  all  the  men  that  followed  Baal-Peor,  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you.]  The  judges  put  to 
death  all  those  that  they  knew  to  be  guilty ;  and  the  hand 
of  God  found  out  all  the  rest :  so  that  there  was  not  a  man 
of  them  left,  who  was  not  swept  away  by  the  pestilence. 

Ver.  4.  But  ye  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lord.]  Did  not 
depart  from  this  worship,  but  bewailed  the  apostacy  of 
some  of  their  brethren,  (Numb.  xxv.  6.) 

Are  alive  every  one  of  you  this  day.]  A  singular  provi- 
dence watched  over  them,  to  preserve  them  in  such  good 
health,  that  not  one  in  so  many  thousands  was  dead  since 
that  time.  Nor  in  the  war  with  the  Midianites,  wherein 
they  slew  all  the  males,  did  they  lose  so  much  as  one  man, 
(Numb.  xxxi.  7.  49.) 

Ver.  5.  Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments.] 
See  ver.  1. 

Ei^eji  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me.]  Sincerely  and 
uprightly,  without  adding  any  thing  of  myself,  or  diminish- 
ing any  thing  that  he  said. 

That  ye  shall  do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it.] 
To  be  the  rule  of  your  life,  when  ye  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

Ver.  6.  Keep  therefore,  and  do  them  ;  for  this  is  your  wis- 
dom and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  all  the  natioTis.]  It  is 
your  interest  to  observe  them,  as  you  will  soon  find  by  ex- 
perience ;  which  will  teach  you,  that  it  is  not  only  the  wisest 
course  in  itself,  but  will  get  you  the  reputation  of  being  a 
wise  people  among  all  your  neighbours. 

Which  shall  hear  of  all  these  statutes.]  There  being  men- 
tion before  (ver.  1.5.)  of  judgments  as  well  as  statutes, 
and  here  only  of  the  latter,  Abarbinel  thence  infers,  That 
even  those  laws  which  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  God,  and  for  which  they  could  give  no  reason 
(for  such  they  understood  by  cliukkim),  Avould  procure 
them  very  great  honour,  if  they  were  carefully  observed. 
For  the  nations  seeing  how  wonderfully  they  prospered, 
would  be  apt  to  impute  it  to  these  extraordinary  prescrip- 
tions which  they  followed.  Just,  saith  he,  as  a  physician, 
who  cures  desperate  diseases,  by  some  small  trifling  re- 
medies (as  they  seem  to  others),  is  highly  applauded  for 
the  profoundness  of  his  knowledge  and  wisdom.  But 
Maimonides  lakes  this  word  statutes  to  comprehend  all 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  undertakes  to  shew,  that  all  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  have  a  wise  end  in  them, 
for  the  profit  and  benefit  of  those  that  observe  them; 
eitlicr  to  beget  some  wholesome  opinion  in  their  mind,  or 
to  pull  out  some  perverse  one ;  either  to  institute  some 
good  order,  or  to  take  away  iniquity,  &c.  (See  More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  31.) 

And  say,  Surely  this  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding 
people.]  Who  continued  in  safety,  liberty,  and  prosperity, 
abounding  with  all  manner  of  blessings,  while  they  con- 
tinued all  to  go  up  to  worship  one  God  sincerely  at  one 
place,  at  certain  set  times,  as  if  the  whole  nation  was  but 
one  family.  All  the  rest  of  their  laws,  also,  were  admir- 
ably fitted  to  unite  them  unto  God,  and  one  to  another ; 
and  consequently,  to  make  them  appear  a  wise  people  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations ;  whose  writers  have  not  only 
highly  magnified  Moses,  but  their  lawgivers  have  tran- 
."cribed  several  of  his  laws  into  their  own  constitutions. 
This  appears  by  the  old  Attic  laws,  and  those  of  the 
twelve  tables,  as  many  learned  men  have  observed ;  nay. 


the  oracle,  reported  by  Porph3rry,  in  Eusebius's  Pree- 
paratio  Evangelica,  lib.  ix.  cap.  10.  thus  extols  this  na- 
tion : — 

Movvoi  XaXdaioi  (roijtiav  Xdxov  7)S'  ap'  'E/3paiot 
AvTO  yivtdXov  "Avaicra  aefia^ofiivoi  Qebv  ajvio^. 

The  Chaldeans  and  the  Hebrews  (who  came  from  Chal- 
dea)  are  the  only  wise  people,  who  worship  God,  the  Eter- 
nal King,  in  a  pure  manner.  And  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
Clarius,  recorded  by  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  Satumal.  cap.  18. 
is  no  less  remarkable  : 

^gaZio  TU)v  vavTwv  wrarov  Qtov.tfiiJ.ev  'lati. 

Acknowledge  Jao  (so  they  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah) 
to  be  the  highest  God  of  all.  For  though  Macrobius  fan- 
cied the  sun  to  be  here  called  'law,  (nobody  can  tell  why); 
yet  Diodorus  Siculus  acknowledges  'law  to  be  the  God, 
from  whom  Moses  pretended  to  have  his  laws,  i.  e. 
Jehovah. 

Ver.  7.  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  ivho  hath  God 
so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that 
we  call  upon  him  for  ?']  Both  Onkelos,  and  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan,  and  likewise  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  are 
very  significant  upon  this  place  :  "  What  people  is  there 
who  have  a  god  that  approaches  to  them,  so  as  the  Lord 
our  God  doth  to  us?  At  whatsoever  hour  we  cry  unto 
him,  he  answers  us.  It  is  the  manner  of  other  people,  to 
carry  their  gods  upon  their  shoulders,  to  shew  that  they 
are  near  to  them ;  when,  alas  !  they  are  afar  ofi",  and  can- 
not hear  them.  But  the  Lord  our  God  sits  on  his  throne 
on  high,  and  hears  our  prayers,  whatsoever  time  we  call 
upon  him,"  &c.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  they  had  a 
symbol  of  God's  presence  continually  among  them,  in  the 
holy  place,  where  he  dwelt  with  them,  and  Moses,  when- 
soever he  pleased,  consulted  him  in  all  diflScult  affairs ;  ad 
their  high-priest  might  do,  with  the  urim  and  thummim,  in 
all  times  to  come. 

Ver.  8.  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  sta- 
tutes and  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law  which  I  set 
before  you  this  day?]  The  true  greatness  of  a  nation  (it 
appears  by  this  and  the  foregoing  verse)  consists  in  the 
sincere  worship  of  God,  and  in  the  upright  administration 
of  justice.  Both  which  were  so  provided  for  by  the  Divine 
laws  among  the  Jews,  that  no  nation  could  compare  with 
them,  or  was  really  so  great  as  they  were :  for,  though  their 
country  was  but  small,  and  they  were  often  oppressed  by 
several  cruel  enemies,  who  desired  their  extirpation,  yet 
they  recovered  themselves,  and  kept  their  laws  in  their 
worst  condition  (when  commonly  they  best  observed  them) : 
insomuch,  that,  as  a  very  learned  person  of  our  own  church 
long  ago  observed,  after  so  many  changes  and  alterations  as 
there  were  in  their  state,  from  better  to  worse,  and  back 
again;  after  so  many  victories  got  by  them  over  others, 
and  so  many  captivities  of  their  persons,  and  desolations 
of  their  country,  as  others  had  wrought,  they  continued  still 
one  and  the  same  people,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  under 
several  great  and  potent  monarchies.  The  successive  rise 
and  fall  of  three,  of  which  they  were  preserved  to  behold ; 
and,  in  their  declining  state,  able  to  stand  out  a  great  while 
against  the  fourth,  the  mightiest  that  ever  was  on  earth, 
and  that  when  this  monarchy  was  in  its  full  strength  j  this 
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is  a  plain  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  these  words  of 
Moses,  That  no  nation  was  so  great  as  they.  (See  Dr. 
Jackson's  first  book  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  21.) 

Maimonidcs  observes,  that  the  word  zaddikim,  which  we 
translate  righteous,  signifies  as  much  as  equal  and  propor- 
tionate: such,  saith  he,  were  all  these  laws  of  God;  in 
which  there  was  no  excess,  by  the  prescription  of  long  pil- 
grimages, or  severe  fastings ;  nor  any  defect  which  might 
open  the  window  to  any  vice,  or  make  them  careless  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.    (More  Nevochim,  par.  ii.  cap.  39.) 

Ver.  9.  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  dili- 
gently, lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  &c.] 
Their  only  danger  was,  lest  they  should  grow  careless  and 
unmindful  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  God  had  done 
for  them :  which  he,  therefore,  exhorts  them  to  think  of  fre- 
quently, and  to  keep  in  memory,  and  lay  to  heart;  so  that 
they  might  preserve  the  sense  of  them  as  long  as  they  lived, 
and  likewise  teach  all  posterity  to  be  mindful  of  them. 

Ver.  10.  Especially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb.']  But  above  all,  that  memorable 
day,  when  the  Lord  delivered  his  law  to  them  in  Mount 
Sinai ;  at  which  the  oldest  of  them  were  present,  and  had 
geen  and  heard  what  he  said,  and  how  it  was  delivered. 

When  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Gather  me  the  people  to- 
gether.] Unto  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  where  they  stood 
at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  God  prescribed,  (Exod.  xix. 
10—13.) 

And  I  ivillmake  them  hear  my  words.]  See  Exod.  xix.  9, 
&C.  XX.  1,  &c.) 

That  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they 
shall  live  upon  the  earth,  &c.]  For  those  words  which  they 
heard  were  pronounced  in  so  terrible  a  manner,  as  to  make 
them  dread  to  offend  his  majesty,  and  to  instruct  their 
children  to  stand  in  awe  of  him. 

Ver.  11.  And  ye  came  near,  and  stood  under  the  moun- 
tain.'] See  Exod.  xix.  17. 

And  the  mountain  burnt  with  fire.]  See  Exod.  xix.  16. 18. 

Into  the  midst  of  heaveti.]  Into  the  middle  of  the  air, 
which  is  frequently  called  heaven  in  Scripture ;  as  the  fowls 
of  heaven,  are  the  fowls  of  the  air :  but  whether  the  fire 
flamed  up  precisely  into  the  very  midst  of  the  lower  region 
of  the  air,  or  only  a  great  height,  is  not  material ;  either 
way  the  expression  is  proper  enough. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.]  See  Exod.  xix.  20.  xx.  1.  22. 

Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words.]  See  Exod.  xx.  19. 

But  saw  no  similitude.]  Though  sometimes  the  Divine 
Mfgesty  seems  to  have  appeared  in  a  visible  shape,  (Dan. 
vii.9,liO,)  yet,  when  he  came  to  give  them  his  law,  he  would 
not  appear  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  or  any  other  thing,  that 
might  seem  to  represent  him  to  their  outward  senses,  or 
their  imagination:  for  it  had  been  dangerous  then  to  mani- 
fest himself  under  any  resemblance,  when  he  forbade  them 
to  make  any  resemblance  of  him.  They  would  have  thought 
he  forbade  them  to  make  any  other  resemblance,  but  that 
wherein  he  shewed  himself  to  them ;  in  which  they  would 
have  concluded  it  was  lawful  to  represent  him. 

Only  ye  heard  a  voice.]  From  hence  some  of  the  Jews 
would  gatlier,  that  the  people  only  heard  the  sound  of  God's 
words,  when  he  spake  the  ten  commandments ;  but  not  the 
distinction  of  the  sound,  so  as  to  understand  the  sense  of 
what  he  said.  Thus  Maimonides,  in  his  More  Nevochim, 


(par.  ii.  cap.  32.)  Which  is  manifestly  false,  as  appears 
from  ver.  10.  13.  and  Exod.  xx.  22.  For  tlierefore  the 
day  wherein  he  spake  to  them  in  Horeb  was  so  remark- 
able, as  never  to  be  forgotten ;  because  he  made  tliem  hear 
his  iDords,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  fear  him,  8cc.  For, 
though  he  did  not  appear  in  the  likeness  of  any  thing  to 
them,  yet  he  vouchsafed  to  speak  to  them  plainly  in  their 
own  language,  that  they  might  be  instructed  in  their  duty; 
both  which  was  to  keep  them  from  idolatry.  He  did  not 
let  them  see  any  shape,  that  they  might  not  make  any  image 
of  him,  to  worship  it,  or  him  by  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathens ;  but  he  let  them  hear  his  voice,  that  they  might 
not  go  and  worship  any  other's  gods,  which  the  heathens 
pretended  spake  to  them. 

Ver.  13.  A?id  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant,  wJiich 
he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  commandments.] 
These  were  the  principal  laws  which  they  covenanted  with 
him  to  observe,  though  afterward  he  added  others,  after 
the  tenor  of  which  he  made  a  covenant  with  them,  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  27.) 

And  he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone.]  See  Exod. 
xxiv.  12.  xxxiv.  28. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  commanded  me,  at  that  time,  to 
teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that  ye  might  do  them  in 
the  land  whither  you  go  over  to  possess  it.]  This  doth  not 
signify,  that  they  themselves  did  not  hear  the  ten  words 
from  Mount  Sinai,  but  were  taught  them  by  Moses  (as  Mai- 
monides fancies  in  the  forenamed  place),  for  it  plainly  re- 
lates to  the  rest  of  the  laws,  which  God  immediately  after 
gave  him,  (Exod.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.)  It  being  their  own  de-' 
sire,  that  God  would  speak  to  them  no  more  by  himself, 
but  communicate  the  rest  of  his  will  by  Moses,  (Exod.  xx. 
19.)  And  accordingly  he  told  the  people  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments,  which  he  delivered  to 
him,  (Exod.  xxiv.  3.) 

All  this  will  appear  more  plainly  from  the  next  chapter 
of  this  book,  ver.  22,  &c. 

It  is  a  mere  imagination  of  those  Jews,  who  take  the 
statutes  and  judgments  here  mentioned  for  their  oral  law, 
as  Aben  Ezra,  R.  Solomon,  R.  Bechai,  and  others  do,  upon 
this  place ;  who  say,  that  when  God  gave  Moses  the  writ- 
ten law  he  expounded  it  to  him :  which  exposition  he  de- 
livered to  Joshua,  and  he  to  the  seventy  elders,  &c.  so  that 
it  came  down  to  them  in  a  successive  tradition. 

Ver.  15.  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  to  yourselves,  (for 
ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.)]  He 
gives  them  a  special  caution  about  this,  because  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  so  prone  to  make  images  of  their 
gods;  which  he  expressly  forbids  in  the  second  command- 
ment. Upon  this  text  the  present  Jews  ground  the  third 
article  of  their  faitli,  which  is,  that  God  is  incorporeal. 

Ver.  16.  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves.]  By  worshipping 
any  thing  but  God  himself  alone.  Unto  whom  they  being 
espoused,  the  giving  Divine  worship  unto  any  thing  else, 
was  such  a  corruption  as  adultery  is  in  a  married  woman. 

And  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  fi- 
gure.] See  the  second  commandment,  Exod.  xx.  3,  4. 

The  likeness  of  male  or  female.]  The  representation  of 
God  in  human  shape  is  first  forbidden,  because  it  was  most 
common  among  the  heathens.  Therefore  I  cannot  think  this 
relates  to  the  Egyptian  worship,  who  honoured  oxen  as  sa- 
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cred  to  Osiiis,  and  cows  as  sacred  to  Isis.  Unto  which 
Mr.  Selden  thinks  the  LXX.  had  respect,  when  they  trans- 
lated these  words,  'Ojuot'wjua  apaeviKov  koX  ^i}\vkov.  (De  Diis 
Syris,  Synta^.  i.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  17.  The  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  tlie  earth, 
&c.]  The  word  or  is  to  be  here  supplied,  and  in  all  that 
follows,  in  this  manner:  Or  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is 
on  the  earth;  or  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth 
in  the  air:  where  col-fzippor  canaph,  which  we  translate, 
any  winged  fowl,  signifies,  all  birds  and  insects  that  fly  in 
the  air :  for  in  the  shape  of  such  creatures  also  the  heathen 
represented  their  gods,  or  some  of  their  qualities :  for  not 
only  oxen  were  sacred  to  Apis,  and  rams  to  Jupiter  Ammon, 
but  hawks  and  eagles,  and  even  beetles,  to  other  deities. 

Ver.  18.  Or  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the 
ground.}  Nothing  was  more  common  among  the  heathen 
than  the  worship  of  serpents. 

Or  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters.]  The 
famous  Dagon,  whom  the  Philistines  worshipped,  was  a 
fish  with  a  human  face,  hands,  and  feet.  Certain  it  is,  the 
Syrians  worshipped  a  fish,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  third 
book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  SyH  Piscem  venerantur : 
which  Mr.  Selden  thinks  relates  to  the  famous  goddess 
Atargatis ;  which  is  a  word  made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  addir- 
dag,  i.  e.  magnificent,  or  potent  fi^h.  (See  De  Diis  Syris, 
Syntag.  ii.  cap.  2.)  The  Egyptians  were  famous  in  after- 
times  for  worshipping  all  sorts  of  animals ;  and  if  one  could 
find  they  were  so  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it  might  be  assigned 
as  the  most  probable  reason  of  his  cautioning  the  Israelites 
against  these  things  so  particularly,  they  being  lately  come 
out  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  19.  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  upon  heaven.] 
From  hence,  I  believe,  that  common  speech  among  the 
Arabians  was  derived.  Take  heed  how  thou  gazest  on  the 
splendour  of  the  stars :  which  is,  in  the  first  century  of 
Arabic  proverbs,  set  forth  by  Erpenius,  (Prov.  xxviii.) 
who  saif  h  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it :  biit  I  take  it  to 
be  a  caveat  against  idolatry,  to  which  the  ancient  Arabians 
were  addicted. 

And  when  tliou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
even  all  the  host  of  heaven.]  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of 
all  other  seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  began  among  the 
Chaldeans:  for  tliere  is  not  any  god,  or  goddess,  among 
the  ancient  gentiles,  but  hath  a  respect  to  the  sun,  or  the 
moon,  as  Gisbertus  Cuperus  hath  very  plainly  demon- 
strated, in  his  Harpocrates,  p.  87,  &c.  108,  &.c.  And  a 
very  learned  man  of  our  own  hath  lately  said  a  great  deal 
on  the  same  subject.  (See  Appendix  to  the  Antiquity  of 
Palmyra,  cap.  4.  by  Mr.  A.  Seller ;  and  Maimon.  More 
Nevoch.  par.  iii.  cap.  30.) 

Shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve  them.] 
Drawn  in,  enticed,  and  deceived  (as  Onkelos,  and  the 
LXX.  translate  it),  either  by  the  instigation  of  some  evil 
genius,  or  admiration  of  their  splendour,  or  imitation  of 
other  nations,  or  a  vain  opinion  that  some  divinity  inhabits 
such  illustrious  bodies,  or  out  of  a  sense  of  the  benefits 
mankind  receive  by  them :  for  the  chief  philosophers  them- 
selves were  led  by  their  weak  reasonings  into  this  error,  as 
appears  even  by  Plato,  who  saith,  it  is  most  just  that  the 
heaven  should  be  worshipped  with  all  the  gods  and  demons, 
and  that  we  should  lifiav  n  kuI  tvxtu^ux  cia^epj w-wc  avri^,  &c. 


as  he  speaks  in  his  Epinomis.  See  Eusebius,  in  his  Praepar. 
Evang.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  18.  where  he  shews  how  much  better 
the  Hebrews  speak  in  this  matter ;  and  quotes  some  words 
of  Plato,  out  of  a  work  of  his,  not  now  extant,  for  the  ex- 
plication of  these  words  of  Moses.  And,  to  make  this 
idolatry  seem  more  reasonable,  some  of  the  philosophers 
asserted  the  sun  to  be  endued  with  understanding ;  and, 
therefore,  is  called  by  Proclus,  riupo?  vor/Toi)  /BawiXtve,  the 
intellectual  fire,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  fires  which  are 
without  understanding :  and  from  thence,  in  one  of  the 
coins  of  Caracalla,  there  is  over  the  sun,  surrounded  with 
rays,  the  word  Providentia.  In  short,  the  world  had  been 
so  long  settled  in  this  worship,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter, 
when  the  Son  of  God  came,  to  root  it  out:  for  the  Essenes 
(the  best  sect  among  the  Jews)  seem  to  have  had  a  tang  of 
this  superstition,  as  Josephus  represents  them,  lib.  ii.  De 
Bello  Judaico,  cap.  7.  Some,  indeed,  excuse  them,  as  if 
they  only  admired  the  sun  as  the  most  excellent  work  of 
God,  which  they  expressed  by  some  kind  of  adoration : 
but  Josephus  expressly  tells  us,  that,  early  in  the  morning, 
they  directed  to  him  Ilarptoue  nvac  tvxaq,  as  if  they  beseeched 
him  to  rise.  And  this  stuck  still  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
professed  Christianity,  particularly  the  followers  of  Basi- 
lides,  and  the  Manichees,  who  called  the  sun  and  moon  by 
the  name  of  gods ;  and  sometimes  called  the  sun  Christ,  as 
Theodoret  tells  us,  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  And  Epiphanius  and 
St.  Austin  say  the  same  in  more  places  than  one.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Julian  the  apostate  should  say,  that 
God  produced,  'E?  lavToi)  "HXtov  Geov  fiiyiarov  wavra  ofioiov 
iavT(^,  put  of  himself  the  sun,  the  greatest  god,  in  all  things 
like  unto  himself:  for  which  he  quotes  Plato,  in  his  famouS 
oration  in  Praise  of  the  Sun ;  where  he  saith.  The  same  sun 
hath  filled  the  heaven  with  innumerable  other  gods,  p.  146. 
"OXoc  ovpavbg  Qiijv  i<mv  iK  nkiov  irXijprig,  The  whole  heaven 
isfidl  of  gods  from  the  sun. 

Which  the  Lord  thy  God  liath  divided  unto  all  nations 
under  the  whole  heaven.]  The  sense  is  very  plain,  that  all 
nations  under  heaven  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  as  well  as  the  Jews  ;  who  were  therefore  to  wor- 
ship hun  alone,  who  is  the  Lord  of  them  all,  and  hath  made 
them  to  be  ministers  unto  us. 

This  K.  Solomon  saw,  and  yet  he  could  not  stick  to  it, 
but  fell  into  the  vain  fancy  of  the  generality  of  the  Jews, 
that  God  hath  distributed  the  nations  of  the  world  under 
the  government  of  several  stars,  which  stars  are  under  the 
government  of  angels ;  but  the  Jews  under  the  government 
of  God  alone,  and  not  subject  to  any  planet.  Which  hath 
no  foundation  at  all ;  much  less  can  we  think  that  God  ap- 
pointed the  naticMis  of  the  world  to  worship  the  heavenly 
host,  lest  they  should  be  atheists,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Justin  Martyr  fancy  from  this  place;  unless  they 
mean,  that  God  for  their  sins  delivered  them  up  to  this  im- 
piety ;  which  several  great  men  since  have  thought  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  these  words :  for  there  are  no  such 
words  found  in  the  LXX.  as  they  allege,  'Yfxiv  S'  oiik  w- 

There  is  one  who  takes  the  word  chalak,  which  we  trans- 
late divide,  to  signify  the  blandish,  and  makes  this  the 
sense,  that  God  places  these  great  luminaries  in  the  hea- 
vens, to  invite  and  allure  all  nations  to  admire  and  adore 
him,  the  creator  of  them.  And,  indeed,  in  the  conjugation 
which  the  Hebrews  call  hiphil,  this  word  doth  signify  to- 
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soften  and  smooth,  and  consequently  to  allure ;  but  it  never 
sit^nifics  so  in  that  they  call  kail. 

Maimonides  makes  the  sense  of  Moses's  argument  to  be 
thus:  God  hath  made  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  ministers; 
not  to  be  worshipped;  according  to  that,  Gen.  i.  18. 
Which  made  the  Psalmist  so  particularly  call  upon  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  praise  the  Lord,  Psal.  cxlviii.  (More 
Nevoch.  par.  ii.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  20.  Bnt  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace.]  This  is  a  phrase  used  also 
by  Solomon,  1  Kings  vii.  51,  and  by  Jeremiah,  xi.  4.  to 
express  the  most  cruel  servitude;  wherein  God  sufiFered 
tlicm  to  be  tried,  as  metals  are  in  a  furnace  of  iron,  red 
hot;  for  he  doth  not  allude  to  their  making  of  bricks  (as 
liome  imagine),  which  were  not  wrought  in  an  iron  furnace. 

To  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance,  as  ye  are  at  this 
day.]  These  were  two  powerful  arguments  to  induce  them 
to  be  obedient:  that  they  were  not  only  delivered  from  the 
hardest  slavery,  but  now  made  God's  peculiar  people,  (see 
Exod.  xix.  5.)  whom  he  had  purchased  for  his  inheritance, 
.1.  e.  to  be  his  people  tor  ever. 

From  this  verse  Sir  John  Marshara  gathers,  that  Moses 
had  respect,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  to  the  Egyptian  super- 
stition; as  if  he  had  said,  "  Excusso  servitutis  jugo,  etiam 
^xcutienda  sunt  iEgypti  BSeXuY/uora ;"  having  shaken  off 
the  Egyptian  yoke,  they  were  also  to  shake  off  their  abomi- 
nable idols:  for  tlie  invisible  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  images  or  symbols.  So  that  when  he  forbids  them, 
ver.  16.  "  to  make  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  likeness  of  male  and  female,"  he  thinks  Moses 
hath  respect  to  the  "  boves  utriusque  sexus  sacri,"  the 
sacred  beeves  of  both  kinds;  the  males  to  Osiris,  the  females 
to  Isis.  And  he  mentions  "  the  likeness  of  any  beast 
that  is  in  earth,"  ver.  17.  because  all  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped not  only  the  creatures  beforementioned,  but  ca- 
nem  and  felem,  a  dog  and  a  cat :  the  Thebans  and  Saitae 
worshipped  sheep;  the  Mendesians  a  goat;  and  others  of 
them,  wolves  and  lions:  and  he  adds  "  the  likeness  of 
jiny  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,"  because  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  a  hawk,  and  the  bird  called  ibis;  and 
the  Thebans  an  eagle.  In  ver.  18.  he  mentions  "  the  si- 
militude of  any  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground;"  be- 
cause about  Thebes,  serpents  were  sacred  to  Jupiter : 
"  and  the  likeness  of  any  £ish  that  is  in  the  waters,"  be- 
cause all  Egypt  worshipped  certain  fishes,  and  some  of 
them  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.  And  as  for  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  (ver.  19.)  the  worship  of  them  was 
common  to  the  Egyptians  with  all  other  nations.  All  this 
he  justifies  out  of  good  authors;  and  it  might  pass  for 
truth,  had  we  any  certainty  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  as  sottish  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus.   (See  Seculimi  ix.  Sect,  de  Idololatria.) 

Ver.  21.  Furthermore.]  Or  rather,  but. 

The  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,]  He  re- 
members this  again,  (though  he  had  mentioned  it  twice  be- 
fore, i.  37.  iii.  26.)  that  they  might  be  more  deeply  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  offending  God,  since  such  a  man  as  he 
was  excluded  from  the  good  land  for  one  single  fault  Or 
hereby  he  would  magnify  the  goodness  of  God  to  them, 
who,  though  great  oftenders,  had  a  privilege  granted  to 
them  which  was  denied  him. 

And  sware  that  I  should  not  go  over  Jordan,  &c.]  He  only 


told  him  so  at  the  first,  (Numb.  xx.  12.)  but  upon  Moses's 
importunate  entreaty,  that  he  would  revoke  the  sentence  (of 
which  we  read  in  the  foregoing  chapter  of  this  book),  it 
seems  he  silenced  him,  by  confirming  his  threatening  with 
an  oath. 

Ver.  22.  But  I  must  die  in  this  land,  I  must  not  go  over 
Jordan.]  See  Numb,  xxvii.  12 — 14.  His  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this,  shews  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart.  "  But  ye 
shall  go  over,  and  possess  that  good  land."  God's  promise 
to  them,  he  would  have  them  think,  was  as  irrevocable  as 
his  threatening  against  him. 

Ver.  23.  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  made  with  you, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  &c.]  For  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing  in  the  covenant,  that  they  should  worship  him 
alone.  Which  is  the  reason  it  is  so  often  repeated,  and 
was,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  mentioned  alone,  as  if  it  was  the  only  thing  that  he 
had  said  unto  them:  (Exod.  xx.  22,  23.)  "  Ye  have  not 
seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven:  ye  shall  not 
make  with  me  gods  of  silver;  neither  shall  ye  make  unto 
you  gods  of  gold." 

Ver.  24.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire.]  So 
he  appeared  upon  the  mount,  when  he  delivered  his  laws 
from  thence  in  a  flaming  fire,  (Exod.  xxiv.  17.)  The  learned 
Huetius  thinks,  that  from  these  words  of  Moses,  the  an- 
cient Persians  took  up  the  worship  of  fire ;  at  first,  only  as 
a  resemblance  of  God,  or  a  symbol  of  him,  (as  Maximus 
Tyrius  saith,  Dissert,  xviii.)  but  afterward,  as  God  him- 
self, (Demonstr.  Evangel,  p.  94.) 

Even  a  jealous  God.]  Who  cannot  endure  any  rival  in 
your  affection:  (see  Exod.  xx.  5.)  These  were  two 
awakening  arguments  to  keep  them  from  idolatry;  that 
God  cannot  endure  it,  and  will  be  very  terrible  in  his  pu- 
nishment of  it. 

Ver.  25.  When  thou  shalt  beget  children,  and  children's 
children,  and  ye  shall  have  remained  long  in  the  land.]  When 
they  were  very  much  multiplied,  and  had  been  long  settled 
in  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

And  shall  corrupt  yourselves.]  By  the  worship  of  other 
gods. 

And  make  a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing.'] 
Which  he  had  strictly  prohibited,  and  solemnly  cautioned 
them  to  beware  of,  ver.  23. 

And  shall  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  anger.]  By  imitating  the  idolatrous  customs  of 
other  nations. 

Ver.  26.  /  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you 
this  day.]  A  solemn  kind  of  asseveration;  that,  as  surely 
as  the  heaven  and  earth  shall  endure,  they  should  utterly 
perish. 

That  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  this  land,  where- 
unto  ye  go,  &c.]  As  soon  as  the  measure  of  your  iniquity 
is  filled  up,  ye  shall  speedily  be  destroyed  without  remedy. 
Which  the  Hebrews  refer  to  the  captivity  by  Salmanezer 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  they  had  been  almost  eight  hun- 
dred years  in  this  country;  and  so  might  be  said,  to  hate 
remained  long  in  the  land. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the  na- 
tions.] See  Levit.  xxvi.  33.    • 

And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen, 
&c.]  See  Levit.  xxvi.  22. 
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Ver.  28.  And  there  ye  shall  sei-ve  gods,  the  ivork  of  men's 
hands,  wood  and  stone,  &c.]  The  idols  of  the  heathen:  to 
the  worship  of  which  he  threatens  to  abandon  them,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  apost^acy  from  God.  And  the  heathen 
sometime  compelled  them  to  worship  their  gods,  as  we  read 
in  the  third  of  Daniel. 

Which  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell.']  This  is 
a  description  of  the  most  stupid  idolatry,  to  which  they 
should  be  delivered,  if  they  fell  from  God.  (See  Numb. 
xxi.29.) 

Ver.  29.  But  if  from  thence  thou  shall  seek  the  Lord  thy 
God.]  When  they  were  scattered  among  the  heathen, 
(ver.  27.) 

Thou  shaltfind  him,  if  tliou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  all  thy  soul]  If  they  then  repented  sincerely,  and  be- 
came unfeigned  worshippers  of  the  Lord  their  God  alone, 
he  promises  them  forgiveness. 

Ver.  30.  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee.]  In  great  distress,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  threatenings. 

Even  in  the  latter  days.]  In  future  times,  or  in  their  most 
declining  st.'xte.  The  Jews  themselves  apply  to  this  pre- 
sent state,  wherein  they  now,  and  have  been  many  years ; 
as  appears  by  the  ancient  Nifzacon,  set  forth  lately  by 
Wagenseil,  p.  2.")4.  where  he  saith,  the  whole  nation  must 
repent,  before  God  send  deliverance  unto  them. 

If  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shall  be  obedient  to 
his  voice.]  The  great  end  of  punishment  was  to  convert 
them,  and  make  them  more  observant  of  God's  commemds. 

Ver.  31.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God.]  See 
Esod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Numb.  xiv.  17, 18. 

He  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  &c.]  He 
promises  not  to  cast  them  oif,  nor  destroy  them  utterly, 
(though  they  were  utterly  thrown  out  of  their  land,  ver.  26.) 
but  restore  them  to  his  favour,  according  to  the  covenant 
made  with  their  fathers,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Gen. 
xvii.  19.  xxii.  IG,  17.    (See  Levit.  xxvi.  44, 45.) 

Ver.  32.  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  ivhich 
were  before  thee,  since  the  days  that  God  created  man  upon 
the  earth,  &c.]  Turn  over  the  annals  of  the  whole  world, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  ever  since  it  was  made,  and 
search  whether  thou  canst  find  any  thing  like  to  that  which 
God  hath  done  for  you.  Which  R.  Isaac  thus  glosses  in 
his  Munimen  Fidei,  (lately  set  forth  by  Wagenseil,  p.  103.) 
"  From  the  creation  of  the  world,  till  their  going  out  of 
Egypt,  there  were  passed  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years ;  and  yet  in  all  that  long  track  of  time, 
there  never  were  seen  or  heard  in  any  part  of  the  world 
such  prodigious  miracles  as  were  wrought  to  bring  them  out 
of  Egypt ;  and  afterward,  in  leading  them  through  the  Red 
Sea;  raining  manna  on  them;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  at  Mount  Sinai,"  &c. 

Ver.  -iS.  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
out  of  the  midst  of  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?]  Here 
was  a  double,  or  rather  triple  prodigy,  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, that  God  .should  speak  to  them,  audibly  and  distinctly, 
so  long  as  to  inform  them  in  their  duty  towards  himself  and 
one  another ;  and  this  out  of  the  midst  of  devouring  flames, 
and  without  the  least  hurt  to  any  one  of  them,  (Exod.  xx. 
18.  xxiv.  17.) 

Ver.  34.  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  na- 
tion from  the  midst  of  another  nation  ?]  Another  wonder, 
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never  before  heard  of:  that  God,  by  two  men  alone,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  should  demand  the  delivery  of  a  nation,  under 
the  power  of  another  nation  far  greater  and  stronger  than 
themselves,  and  effect  it  also,  by  no  other  means  but  such 
as  here  follow. 

By  temptations.]  This  word  may  be  thought  to  signify 
the  grievous  trials  of  the  Israelites,  whose  miseries  were 
increased  after  the  first  attempt  for  their  deliverance;  which 
seemed  to  them  a  strange  way  of  proceeding,  (Exod.  v.  19. 
22,  23.)  But  by  temptations  may,  in  this  place,  be,  in  ge- 
neral, meant  miracles,  as  the  Hebrews  understand  it,  and 
the  Chaldee  word  tenessin  signifies  :  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing words  being  of  the  very  same  import  with  the  three 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we  often  meet  withal 
(and  seem  to  be  taken  from  hence),  Awufiem,  ripaai,  koi 
aj]fitioiQ,  with  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs,  (Acts  ii.  22. 
2  Cor.  xii.  Heb.  ii.  4.) 

By  signs.]  Which  are  mentioned  Exod.  iv.  9.  vii.  9, 10. 

And  by  wonders.]  This  signifies  all  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt :  for  Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  Israelites  go,  till  God 
had  multiplied  his  xvonders  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  we  read, 
Exod.  vii.  3.  x.  1,  2.  xi.  9, 10. 

Aiid  by  war.]  This  seems  to  relate  to  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea;  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  fight  for 
Israel,  (Exod.  xiv.  14.  xv.  3.)  while  they,  which  is  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all,  were  delivered  without  striking  a 
stroke. 

And  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched-out  arm.]  These 
are  phrases  which  we  often  meet  withal,  when  Moses  speaks 
of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  iii.  19.  vi.  6.  xv. 
12.  and  many  other  places.  And  the  Hebrews  think,  that 
his  mighty  hand  particularly  refers  to  the  grievous  mur- 
rain, and  the  pestilence,  which  are  called  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  Exod.  x.  3.  15.  And  his  stretched-out  arm,  to  have 
a  particular  respect  to  the  killing  of  the  first-born ;  the  angel 
tliat  was  going  to  smite  Jerusalem  appearing  with  a  "drawn 
sword,  and  his  hand  stretched  out,"  (1  Chron.  xxi.  16.) 

And  by  great  terrors.]  Wherewith  the  minds  of  those 
were  struck  who  heard  of  these  things,  (Exod.  xv.  14 — 16.) 
Or  else  he  means  the  frights  in  which  the  Egyptians  were, 
while  they  remained  three  days  in  most  dismal  darkness ; 
(Exod.  X.  23.)  for  the  conclusion  of  this  verse  signifies,  that 
he  speaks  of  all  that  the  Lord  their  God  did  for  them  in 
Egypt  before  their  eyes. 

Ver.  35.  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed.]  This  was  a  particular 
kindness  to  the  Israelites,  Avhich  God  never  before  mani- 
fested to  any  other  nation. 

That  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God;  there 
is  none  else  besides  him.]  That  they  might  believe  him  to 
be  the  only  true  God,  and  worship  none  but  him.  Which 
two  articles,  saith  Maimonides,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  ii. 
cap.  33.)  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  but  one,  are  funda- 
mentals of  religion,  which  were  known  not  only  by  pro- 
phets, but  by  every  body  else. 

Ver.  36.  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  I'Oice.] 
See  Exod.  xx.  22. 

That  he  might  instruct  thee.]  Teach  them  his  will,  which 
was  chiefly  declared  in  the  ten  commandments. 

And  upon  earth  he  shewed  thee  his  great  fire.']  He  means 
either  that  they  saw  it  as  they  stood  upon  the  earth;  or, 
that  it  burnt  upon  the  top  of  the  mount  in  their  sight. 
(Exod.  xxiv.  17.) 
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And  thou  heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.] 
See  ver.  11, 12.  and  Exod.  xx;  18, 19. 

Ver.  37.  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  ther^ore  Ive 
chose  their  seed  after  them.]  See  Gen.  xv.  5 — 7.  and 
many  other  places  in  that  book,  Exod.  iii.  15 — 17. 

And  brought  them  out  in  his  sight  with  a  mighty  power.] 
For,  as  he  led  them  the  way  out  of  Egypt  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud,  and  of  fire,  (Exod.  xiii.  21.)  so,  when  they  were  in 
danger  by  Pharaoh's  pursuit  of  them,  he  came  behind  them, 
and  they  marched  in  his  sight,  (Exod.  xiv.  19.) 

Out  of  Egypt.]  This  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
highest  benefit,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  them.  So  G. 
Schickard  observes,  in  his  MischpatHammelech :  (cap.  iii, 
Theor.  10.)  That  they  are  put  in  mind  of  this  in  the 
frontispiece  of  the  deceilogue,  (Exod.  xx.  2.)  in  the  insti- 
tution of  sacrifices,  (Levit.  xxii.  33.)  in  the  promise  of  a 
blessing,  (xxvi.  13.)  and  here,  in  the  enumeration  of  God's 
wonderful  works ;  and  afterAvard  in  the  commendation  of 
his  love,  (Deut.  vii.  8.)  in  his  dehortation  from  ingratitude, 
(viii.  14.)  in  his  institution  of  the  Passover,  (xvi.  6.)  in  the 
speech  which  the  reproving  angel  made  to  them,  (Judges 
ii.  1.)  in  the  hope  he  gave  them  of  victory  over  the  Midian- 
ites,  (vi.  9.)  in  his  answer  to  their  petition  for  a  king, 
(1  Sam.  X.  18.)  and  on  a  great  many  other  occasions :  for 
this  was,  "  velut  fundamentum  et  initium  reipublicse,"  &c. 
as  another  learned  German  speaks,  (Gienis  on  Dan.  ix.l5.) 
the  foundation,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  the  beginning  of  their 
commonwealth  founded  by  God;  which  comprehended  in 
it  abundance  of  miracles,  far  exceeding  all  the  power  of 
nature. 

Ver.  38.  To  drive  out  nations  before  thee,  greater  and 
mightier  than  thou  aj-t.]  So  mighty,  that  they  frighted  their 
fathers  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  them,  (Numb.  xiii. 
28,  29.  31.) 

To  bring  thee  in,  to  give  thee  their  land  for  an  inheritance, 
as  it  is  this  day.]  That  is,  as  he  had  given  them  a  late  ex- 
periment, by  overthrowing  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
and  giving  them  their  land  for  a  possession. 

Ver.  3.0.  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thy 
heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth,  and  there  is  none  else.]  Be  sensible,  therefore, 
and  settle  this  belief  in  thy  heart,  that  the  Lord  is  the  sole 
governor  of  the  whole  world. 

Ver.  40.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  his  statutes  and  his 
commandments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  &c.] 
"Worship  and  obey  him,  as  the  only  way  to  make  them  and 
their  posterity  live  happily  in  the  land,  which  God  was 
about  to  give  them. 

That  it  may  be  well  with  tliee,  and  vnth  thy  children  after 
thee,  and  that  thou  nuiyest  prolong  thy  days  iipon  the  earth, 
&c.]  Though  Moses  spake  of  their  long  life  upon  earth, 
yet  the  better  sort  of  Jews  did  not  set  up  their  rest  here ; 
but  from  this  word  prolong,  extended  their  hope  as  far  as 
the  other  world :  for  thus  Maimonides  saith  (in  his  pre- 
face to  Pereck  Cheleck)  they  were  taught  by  tradition  to 
expound  these  words,  That  it  may  he  well  ivith  thee  in  the 
world,  which  is  all  good;  and  mayest  prolong  thy  days  in 
the  world,  which  is  all  long,  t.  e.  never  ends. 

Ver.  41 .  Then  Moses  severed  three  cities.]  I  observed  in 
the  preface  to  this  book,  that  Moses  did  not  deliver  all  that 
is  contained  in  this  book  in  one  continued  speech ;  but  at 
several  times,  as  appears  even  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 


chapter,  where  it  is  said,  "  He  called  all  Israel,  and  said 
unto  them,"  &c.  Which  supposes,  that  after  this  preface 
in  these  four  chapters,  he  dismissed  them  to  consider  what 
he  had  said ;  and  then  some  time  after  assembled  the  people 
again,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  laws  which  he  so 
earnestly  pressed  them  to  observe.  But  between  these 
two  times  (after  he  had  spoken  all  that  is  contained  in 
these  four  chapters,  and  before  he  rehearsed  the  deca- 
logue), he  put  in  execution  the  command  of  God  lately 
given,  to  set  apart  three  cities  of  refuge  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan; which  he  here  relates,  in  the  order,  I  suppose,  wherein 
it  was  done. 

On  this  side  Jordan,  towards  the  sun-rising.]  On  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  according  to  what  was  ordered.  Numb. 
XXXV.  14. 

Ver.  42.  That  the  slayer  might  flee  thither,  which  should 
kill  his  neighbour  unawares,  &c.]  See  there,  ver.  11, 12,  &c. 

Ver.  43.  Namely,  Bezer  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country  of  the  Reubenites;  and  llamoth  in  Gilead  of  the 
Gadites:  and  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Manassites.]  'i'hus 
they  are  set  down  also  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  xx.  8.  xxl. 
27.  3G.  88. 

Ver.  44.  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the 
children  of  Israel.]  Now  follows  the  law,  which  (after  the 
forementioned  assignation  of  the  cities  of  refuge)  Moses 
set  before  all  the  people,  and  pressed  them  to  the  observ- 
ance of  it. 

Ver.  45.  These  are  tlie  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments.]  As  the  next  chapter  contains  the  law,  that 
is,  the  ten  commandments,  which  Moses  set  before  them ; 
so,  in  several  following  chapters  (after  new  earnest  exhor- 
tations to  obedience),  he  represents  to  them  the  rest  of 
God's  will,  comprehended  under  these  three  words,  testi- 
monies, statutes,  and  judgments:  some  of  which  belong  to 
tlie  Divine  service,  others  to  their  civil  government,  and 
the  rest  to  ceremonial  observations,  for  the  better  security 
and  preservation  of  both  the  former. 

Which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  after 
they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  Which  he  had  formerly  de- 
livered to  them,  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  Exod.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  and  in  the  following 
books. 

Ver.  46.  On  this  side  Jordan,  &c.]  In  this  and  the  two 
following  verses  he  again  mentions  the  place  and  the  time, 
when  and  where,  he  set  before  them  the  law,  and  the  testi- 
monies, statutes,  and  judgments,  recorded  in  the  following 
part  of  this  book :  which  he  repeats,  that  all  posterity  might 
observe  the  discourses  were  made  a  little  before  he  died. 

In  the  valley  over  against  Beth-Peor.]  See  chap.  iii.  tdt. 

In  the  land  ofSihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at 
Heshhon.]  See  chap.  ii.  24.  31,  &c. 

Whom  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  after  they 
were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  In  the  fortieth  year  after 
their  departure  thence ;  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24. 
xxxiii.  38. 

Ver.  47.  And  they  possessed  his  land,  and  the  land  of  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  &c.]  See  Numb.  xxi.  33,  &c. 

Ver.  48.  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  tlie  bank  of  the  river 
Arnon,  even  unto  Mount  Sihon,  vihicfi  is  Ilermon.]  The 
mount  here  called  Sihon  is  not  that  which  was  so  famous 
in  aftertimes,  when  David  made  it  the  royal  seat;  for  that 
was  on  the  otlier  side  Jordan,  and  is  written  with  dilFerent 
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letters  in  the  Hebrew ;  but,  in  all  probability,  is  a  con- 
traction of  Sirion ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  Sido- 
nians  called  Hermon  :  for  the  bounds  of  this  country  are 
so  described,  (iii.  8,  9. 12.)  to  extend  from  the  river  Amon 
to  Mount  Hermon,  which  is  called  Sirion. 

Ver.  49.  And  all  the  plain  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward, 
even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain."]  See  chap.  iii.  17. 

Under  the  springs  ofPisgah.}  The  same  place  there  called 
Ashdoth-Pisgah.  Which  is  exactly  described  after  the  same 
manner,  by  Benjamin  Tudelensis,  in  his  Itinerary,  set  forth 
by  L'Empereur,  p.  51.  where  he  saith,  that  Jordan  is  called 
at  Tiberias  the  Seaof  Genesareth;  and,  coming  from  thence 
with  a  great  force,  falls  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  into  the  Sea 
of  Sodom,  which  is  called  the  Salt  Sea. 


CHAP.  V. 

Ver.  1.  JjLnD  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  thern] 
That  is,  summoned  all  the  elders,  and  heads  of  their  tribes, 
who  were  to  communicate  what  he  said  to  the  rest :  thus  it 
is  commonly  expounded.  But  that  which  he  saith,  xxix. 
10,  11.  seems  to  direct  us  to  anotlier  interpretation  ;  that 
he  himself  went  from  tribe  to  tiibe,  and  repeated  these  ten 
words  (as  they  are  called),  placing  himself  in  several  parts 
of  their  camp,  that  every  one  might  hear  what  he  said.  And 
this  was  sometime  after  he  had,  in  lilce  manner,  exhorted 
them  to  obedience  in  the  foregoing  preface.  (See  iv.  41.) 

Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak 
in  your  ears  this  day.}  Mind  what  I  now  say  unto  you. 

That  ye  may  learn  them,  and  keep  and  do  them.']  That 
ye  may  not  be  ignorant  of  such  important  truths,  nor  neg- 
ligent in  the  practice  of  them ;  which  is  the  end  of  know- 
ledge. 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant  with  us  in 
Horeb.]  See  Exod.  xxiv.  3.  5 — 8. 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fa- 
4hers.]  viz.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  with  whom  he 
covenanted  to  give  their  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but 
did  not  make  to  them  this  discovery  of  his  will,  which  was 
the  matter  of  the  covenant  at  Horeb. 

But  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  here  alive  this  day.]  A 
great  part  of  those  who  were  then  at  Horeb  were  now 
alive  ;  viz.  all  under  twenty  years  old .  And  if  they  had  been 
all  dead,  Moses  might  have  said.  He  made  it  with  us;  be- 
cause they  were  still  the  same  people,  though  the  particular 
persons  were  dead,  with  whom  the  covenant  was  made,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  posterity. 

Ver.  4.  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face  in  the 
mount,  ice]  Openly,  clearly,  and  distinctly;  or  by  himself, 
without  the  mediation  of  Moses;  but  in  no  visible  shape: 
for  that  is  expressly  denied  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  iv. 
12. 1.5. 

Ver.  5.  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to 
shew  you  the  word  of  the  Lord.]  As  a  mediator,  whom  God 
employed  to  prepare  them  to  meet  him,  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11, 
&c.)  and  to  prescribe  them  the  bounds,  at  what  distance 
they  should  keep,  (ver.  12.)  and  to  bring  them  forth  to 
meet  with  him,  (ver.  17.)  and  to  charge  them  to  keep  within 
their  bounds,  (ver.  21.)  And,  on  the  other  side,  to  repre- 
sent their  desires  unto  God,  after  he  had  spoken  to  them, 
(Exod.  XX.  19.)    So  that  he  was  truly  a  mediator  between 


God  and  them;  and  stood  also  in  a  middle  place,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  while  they  stood  further  off. 

For  ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire.]  Exod.  xx.  18. 

And  went  not  up  into  the  mount.]  Exod.  xix.  17.  xx.  21. 

Ver.  6.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  ivhich  brought  thee  out 
oftlie  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage.]  This  pre- 
face to  the  ten  commandments  is  explained,  Exod.  xx.  2. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  shall  have  none  other  gods  before  me.]  See 
Exod.  XX.  3.  It  is  wisely  observed  by  Grotius,  (lib.  ii.  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  20.  sect.  45.)  that  true  religion 
was  ever  built  upon  these  four  principles :  First,  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  but  One.  Secondly,  that  God  is 
nothing  of  those  things  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  but  some- 
thing more  sublime  than  them  all.  Thirdly,  that  he  takes 
care  of  human  affairs,  and  judges  them  most  justly. 
Fourthly,  that  he  is  the  maker  of  all  things  whatsoever. 
Which  principles  are  explained  in  these  first  four  precepts 
of  the  decalogue  ;  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  being  delivered 
in  the  first  place. 

Ver.  8 — 10.  Thou  shall  not  make  tliee  any  graven  image, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  &c.]  The  second  principle, 
that  God's  nature  is  invisible,  is  contained  in  this  second 
commandment ;  being  the  ground  of  this  prohibition,  to 
make  any  image  of  him :  which  the  best  of  the  heathen  for- 
bade also  for  this  very  reason,  'Q?  ovk  t^aTrrEtrSnt  Qtov  ^wa- 
Tov  aXXoj?  n  voj'/CTEt,  because  it.  is  impossible  to  conceive  God 
otiierwise,  but  by  the  mind  alone,  as  Plutarch  reports  the 
sense  of  Numa  among  the  Romans.  And  we  find  the  same 
as  plainly  said  by  Antistheries  among  the  Greeks,  in  Cle- 
mens Alexandiinus,  'O^OaXftoTc  oi^x'  bparai,  ovSevl  ioikc,  Sio- 
TTtp  aiiTov  oiiSiig  SvvaTiti  iKfiaQiiii  i^  iiizovog:  lie  is  not  seen  by 
the  eyes,  nor  is  like  to  any  thing;  and  therefore  none  can 
learn  any  thing  of  him  by  an  image.  Nor  could  the  vul- 
gar, I  am  apt  to  think,  have  been  kept  so  long,  and  so  ge- 
nerally as  they  were,  to  the  worship  of  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  by  bold  fictions,  that  some  of  them  were  AioniTti, 
fallen  down  from  lieaven;  and  that  all  of  them  were  Gua, 
Kol  Srelag  fiirovalag  dvairXia,  Divine  things,  and  full  of  a  Di- 
vine communication,  as  Jamblichus  speaks.  And,  to  make 
them  more  reverenced,  while  some  of  them  were  'Eju0av»j, 
conspicuous  to  all  the  people,  others  were  kept  secret  in  the 
inmost  part  of  their  temple,  as  having  hidden  in  them  a 
symbolical  presence  of  God,  as  Proclus  speaks  upon 
Timaeus.  Which  Ezek.  Spanhemius  justly  thinks  was  done 
in  imitation  of  what  Moses  saith  concerning  God's  presence 
upon  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of  holies.  (Observationes 
in  Calliraachum,  p.  586,  &c.) 

See  upon  these  three  verses  my  annotations  on  Exod. 
XX.  4 — 6. 

Ver.  11.  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain,  &c.]  This  contains  the  third  principle  before- 
mentioned,  that  God  takes  notice  of  all  things,  even  of  our 
thoughts,  and  governs  all  our  affairs :  for  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  an  oath,  that  God  knows  our  very  hearts,  and  is 
witness  to  our  meaning,  as  well  as  our  words ;  and  will,  if 
we  swear  falsely,  punish  us  for  it:  which  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment also  both  of  the  justice  and  the  power  of  God. 
(See  upon  Exod.  xx.  7.) 

Ver.  12.  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it.]  They  were 
to  keep  it  in  memory,  that  they  might  sanctify  it,  as  it  is 
Exod.  XX.  8.  (See  there.)  And  it  was  sanctified,  or  set  apart 
for  special  ends  aud  purposes,  that  they  might  give  to  thp 
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blessed  God  the  seventh  part  of  the  week  (as  Abarbinel 
speaks  upon  these  words),  and  might  Iciim  the  Divine 
law,  together  with  the  Kabalah,  or  traditional  exposition 
of  the  words,  and  mark  well  the  niceties  of  it:  for  which  he 
quotes  a  saying  out  of  the  Gemara  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, "  Sabbaths  and  feasts  were  not  given,  but  to  learn  the 
law  upon  them."  Which  is  the  reason,  he  saith,  of  another 
speech  of  theirs,  in  their  Midrasch,  or  allegorical  exposi- 
tion upon  Exodus,  that  "  the  sabbath  wcigheth  against  all 
the  commandments;"  because  it  was  a  principal  means 
to  make  them  known  and  observed.  There  is  not  much 
said,  indeed,  in  express  words,  concerning  this  end  of 
the  rest  of  the  sabbath:  but  common  reason  told  the  Jews, 
it  could  not  be  intended  merely  as  a  day  of  ease  from  la- 
bour, but  for  the  solemn  service  of  God,  and  instruction  in 
their  duty  to  him. 

As  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.]  At  Marah,  say 
the  Jews  commonly,  where  he  gave  them  a  statute  and  an 
ordinance.  (See  Exod.  xv.  25.)  But  one  of  them  saith 
better,  At  Marah  it  was  deigned,  and  at  Sinai  it  was  com- 
manded. But  they  do  not  look  back  far  enough  for  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  commandment :  for  there  being  two  things  in 
this  day,  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  religion  ;  the  rest  of  it  was  in 
remembrance  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  completed 
their  deliverance  ;  immediately  after  which  they  kept  their 
first  sabbatical  rest.  The  religion  was  in  remembrance  of 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  so  this  day  had  been  ob- 
served from  the  beginning  by  the  patriarchs,  though  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  their  resting :  and  that  may  possi- 
bly be  the  meaning  of  these  words,  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  ;  that  is,  immediately  after  he  had  finished 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Ver.  13.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work.} 
See  upon  Exod.  xx.  9. 

Ver.  14.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  &c.]  The  rea- 
son why  they  might  not  do  any  work  on  this  day,  is  given 
in  Exod.  xx.  11.  which  is  wholly  omitted  here;  because 
Moses  had  another  reason  to  add,  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  precept :  and  refers  them  (in  the  foregoing  words,  ver. 
12.  As  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee)  to  what 
he  had  said  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus :  where  he 
had  set  down  the  reason  which  God  himself  gave  with  his 
o>vn  mouth,  for  the  religious  observation  of  this  day ;  be- 
cause in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  &c.  So 
that  this  commandment  was  designed  to  establish  the 
fourth  principle  I  mentioned,  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all 
things.  To  preserve  the  memory  and  sense  of  which  (as 
the  author  of  the  answer.  Ad  Orthodoxos,  observes,  Ixix.) 
this  rest  was  instituted,  to  be  observed  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  sanctity ;  it  being  of  such  great  moment,  that  the 
first  sabbath-breaker  was  punished  with  death,  because  the 
voluntary  violation  of  it  contained  in  it  a  denial,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  God. 

Tliat  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as 
well  as  thou.]  Mercy  towards  men,  as  well  as  piety  to- 
wards God,  was  a  reason  for  the  observation  of  the  sab- 
batical rest. 

Ver.  15.  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
from  thence,  &c.  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 


thee  to  keep  the  sabbath-day.]  This  is  a  new  ground  for  the 
observation  of  the  sabbath  ;  because  God  had  given  them 
rest  from  their  hard  labour  in  Egypt.  Which  obliged 
them  to  keep  that  seventh  day,  which  God  appointed  at 
the  giving  of  manna  (being  the  day  on  which  he  overthrew 
Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea),  as  the  memory  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  obliged  them  to  keep  one  day  in  seven.  So  our 
Mr.  Mede  hath  explained  it.  (See  qiy  annotations  on 
Exod.  xiv.  30.)  And  Maimonides  hath  something  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  ii.  cap.  31.  (See 
upon  Exod.  XX.  11.) 

Ver.  16.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  commanded  thee.]  In  the  twentieth  of  Exodus, 
ver.  12.  see  there.  To  which  I  shall  here  add,  that  the 
laws  of  Solon  made  those  children  infamous,  who  did  not 
afford  sustenance  to  their  parents,  and  provide  them  a  ha- 
bitation. And  by  the  ancient  law  of  Athens,  he  that  re- 
proached his  parents  was  disinherited  ;  if  he  struck  them, 
his  hand  was  cut  off;  if  he  left  them  unburied,  he  lost  their 
estate,  and  was  banished  his  country:  and  another  law 
punished  this  ingratitude  with  death.  See  J.  Meursius,  in 
his  Themis  Attica,  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  3.  where  he  shews,  that 
by  parents  they  understood  not  only  father  and  mother,  but 
grandfather  and  grandmother ;  nay,  Tovtodv  ^/(Tijp  k-aJ  iraTrjp 
iav  in  ^wtrt,  i.  e.  great-grandmother  and  great-grandfather, 
if  they  were  yet  alive,  as  Isaeus  tells  us,  Orat.  vii.  And  the 
ground  of  all  these  laws,  was  a  sense  they  had,  as  iEs- 
chines  tells  us.  That  men  ought  to  honour  their  parents,  as 
they  did  the  gods,  O&c  «5  (<^o"  StT  n/i^iv  toTc  ^loi^.  (See  Sam. 
Petitus,  in  Leges  Atticas,  lib.  iii.  tit.  3.)  Whence  Hiero- 
cles  calls  parents,  Geoi  hrlfuoi,  earthly  gods.  And  Philo, 
upon  the  decalogue,  Oiol  ifi<j)aviXg,  &c.  visible  gods,  who 
imitate  him  that  is  unbegotten,  by  giving  life.  And  ac- 
cordingly, next  to  the  precepts  concerning  the  worship  of 
God,  Moses  here  places  immediately  the  duty  owing  unto 
parents. 

That  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well 
with  thee,  &c.]  These  last  words  are  added  to  what  God 
spake,  Exod.  xx.  12.  as  an  explication  of  the  foregoing. 
Whereby  they  are  excited  to  obedience,  by  the  promise  not 
only  of  a  long  life,  but  of  a  happy.  I  say  obedience  ;  for 
that  is  included  in  honour,  as  the  apostle  explains  it, 
Coloss.  iii.  20.  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;" 
tliat  is,  where  God  hath  not  commanded  the  contrary,  and 
where  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  good ;  which  is 
alway  to  be  preferred,  even  before  the  duty  that  is  owing 
to  natural  parents.  Insomuch,  that  common  reason  taught 
the  heathen,  that  for  the  good  of  the  society,  the  son  is. to 
lay  aside  the  reverence  he  should  pay  to  his  father,  and 
the  father  to  pay  it  unto  the  son,  that  is,  when  he  is  in  pub- 
lic office :  thus  the  famous  Fabius  Cunctator  commended 
his  son,  for  making  him  light  off  from  his  horse,  when  he 
met  him  in  his  consulship,  as  Plutarch  tells  us.  And  see 
A.  Gellius,  lib.  xi.  Noct.  Attic.cap.  1.  and  lib.  xiii.  cap.  ult. 
and  lib.  xiv.  in  the  beginning. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.]  If  a  man  killed  another 
involuntarily,  he  was  banished  by  the  laws  of  Athens  from 
his  country  for  a  year :  but  if  he  killed  another  Ik  irpovola^, 
as  Demosthenes  speaks,  out  of  forethought,  and  designedly, 
he  was  put  to  death  :  (see  Sam.  Petitus,  lib.  vii.  in  Leges 
Atticas,  tit.  1.  p.  508. 512.)  Yea,  so  detestable  was  this  sin 
accounted,  that  even  to  oi^ux«»  ^«/«^^«*  things,  such  as  wood. 
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or  stone,  or  iron,  wherewith  a  man  was  killed,  Draco  ordered 
to  be  thrown  out  of  their  coasts.     (lb.  p.  523.) 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.}  This  crime 
was  also  punished  with  death  by  the  laws  of  Draco.  Solon, 
indeed,  left  it  to  the  liberty  of  the  husband,  who  caught  an- 
other man  in  bed  with  his  wife,  either  to  kill  him,  if  he 
pleased,  or  to  let  him  redeem  his  life  with  a  sum  of  money. 
But  if  after  this  he  lived  with  his  wife,  he  was  infamous, 
as  Demosthenes  tells  us,  who  saith,  she  might  not  come 
publicly  into  their  temples :  if  she  did,  any  man  might  treat 
her  as  he  pleased,  only  not  kill  her :  so  that  she  was  so 
odious  as  to  be  thrown,  "Ek  te  Tije  oikioc  tov  avSpoc,  kcu  t? 
hpwv  Twv  Tjjg  noXewc,  both  out  of  the  house  of  her  husband, 
and  out  of  holy  places  of  the  city.  Nor  might  she  go 
abroad  with  any  ornaments  (Mr)  i^itvai  KO(Tfiti(T^ai,  is  the 
law  of  Solon) :  if  she  did,  any  body  might  take  them  away 
from  her,  and  tear  her  clothes  in  pieces,  and  beat  her,  only 
not  maim  her  in  any  part  of  her  body.  (See  the  same  Pe- 
titus,  lib.  vi.  tit.  4.) 

Ver.  19.  Neither  shalt  thou  steal.]  The  laws  of  Draco 
punished  all  theft  with  death :  which  Solon  thought  too 
severe,  and  therefore  changed  that  punishment  into  making 
satisfaction,  by  restoring  double ;  yet  still  making  it  death, 
if  any  man  stole  above  such  a  value,  or  took  anything  out 
of  the  public  baths,  and  such-like  places,  though  of  never 
so  little  value.  (See  in  the  same  author,  lib,  vii.  tit.  5.) 

Ver.  20.  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour.]  There  was  an  action,  at  Athens,  lay  both 
against  false  witnesses,  and  him  that  produced  them ;  who 
had  a  fine  set  upon  them,  and  were  made  infamous.  And  if 
they  were  found  thrice  in  the  same  fault,  Tovtovq  tSti  koi 
avToiiQ,  KoX  row?  «ic  rovrwv,  aufiovc  tlvai,  both  they  themselves, 
and  all  their  posterity,  were  made  infamous,  as  Andocides 
speaks.  (See  ib.  p.  559.) 

Ver.  21.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife, 
neither  shalt  thou  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  &c.]  It  is 
observed  by  some,  that  an  exact  order  is  observed  in  the 
delivery  of  these  precepts:  for,  first,  he  places  such  offences 
as  are  consummate,  and  then  those  that  are  but  begun,  and 
not  perfected.  And  in  the  former,  he  proceeds  from  those 
that  are  most  heinous  unto  those  that  are  less  grievous: 
for  those  ofiiences  are  the  greatest  which  disturb  the  public 
order,  and  consequently  do  mischief  unto  a  great  many. 
Such  are  those  that  are  committed  against  governors  and 
rulers,  who  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  parents, 
by  whose  authority  human  society  is  preserved.  And  then, 
among  those  which  are  against  particular  persons,  those 
are  the  greatest  which  touch  a  man's  life  ;  next,  those  that 
wrong  his  family,  the  foundation  of  which  is  matrimony ; 
then,  those  that  wrong  him  in  his  goods,  either  directly  by 
stealth,  or  more  craftily  by  bearing  false  witness.  Then,  in 
the  last  place,  those  sins  are  mentioned  which  are  not  con- 
summate, being  gone  no  farther  than  desire ;  which  in 
Exod.  XX.  17.  are  expressed  by  one  and  the  same  word, 
but  here  by  two ;  which  we  translate  desire  and  covet :  be- 
tween which  I  know  no  difference,  unless  they  express 
higher  and  lower  degrees  of  the  same  sin.  The  contrary  to 
which  is,  contentedncss  with  our  portion,  and  thankfulness 
to  God  for  it ;  which  will  not  let  us  covet  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  another  man,  with  his  loss  and  damage 

Ver.  22.  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  the  assembly 
in  tlie  mount;  out  of  the  midst  of  t  lie  fire,  of  the  clouds,  and 


of  the  thick  darkness.]  Exod.  xix.  16.  xx.  18.  This  con- 
futes the  foolish  fancy  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  the  peo- 
ple heard  only  the  first  words  of  God,  Ia»i  the  Lord  thy  God, 
&c.  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me;  i.  e.  they  heard 
him  declare  his  existence,  and  his  unity ;  but  all  the  rest 
were  reported  to  them  by  Moses.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  what  he  here  saith,  that  all  these  words  (that 
is,  the  ten  words  beforementioned)  were  spoken  to  their 
whole  assembly.  (See  More  Nevochim,  par.  ii.  cap.  33.)    . 

With  a  great  voice.]  That  is,  so  loud  that  it  might  be 
heard  by  the  whole  camp. 

And  he  added  no  more.]  All  the  rest  of  the  command- 
ments, which  follow  in  Exod.  xxi.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  were 
delivered  to  Moses  alone,  and  by  him  to  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  desire,  (Exod.  xx.  19.  xxi.  1.  xxiv.  3.) 

And  he  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered 
them  unto  7ne.]  That  is,  the  ten  commandments,  and  no 
more,  (Exod.  xxiv.  12.  xxxi.  18.  xxxiv.  1. 28.)  Lest  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears  should  quickly  slide  out  of  their 
minds,  he  took  care  to  have  it  engraven  with  his  own  hands 
in  these  tables. 

Ver.  23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  darkness  (for  the  mountain  did  burn  ivith 
fire),  that  ye  came  near  unto  me ;  even  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  and  elders.]  After  they  had  recovered  out  of  the  fright 
wherein  they  were  at  the  conclusion  of  these  words :  when 
the  thunderings,lightnings,  and  noise  of  the  trumpet  were  so 
terrible,  that  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off,  (Exod.  xx.  18.) 

Ver.  24.  And  ye  said.  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
shewed  us  his  glory,  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his 
voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.]  Here  Moses  relates  more 
largely  what  he  said  in  short,  Exod.  xx.  19. 

We  have  seen  this  day,  that  God  doth  talk  with  man,  and 
he  liveth.]  This  looks  like  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  goodness  of  God,  in  vouchsafing  them  such  a 
favour  as  never  any  men  had  before,  and  which  they  could 
not  expect  again.  And  accordingly  Moses  makes  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  to  be  very  observant  of  God's  commands, 
(Exod.  XX.  22,  23.) 

Ver.  25.  Now,  therefore,  why  should  we  die?  for  this 
great  fire  will  consume  us:  for  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  our  God  any  more,  then  we  shall  die.]  It  is  an  un- 
grounded conceit  of  Maimonides  (in  the  place  abovemeu- 
tioned),  that,  when  they  had  heard  the  first  words,  they  fell 
into  a  swoon,  and  did  not  recover  themselves  till  all  the 
rest  were  spoken ;  which  made  them  conclude,  that  they 
should  really  die,  and  never  come  to  themselves  again  (as 
we  speak),  if  they  should  hear  him  speak  to  them  any 
more.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  mortal  men  could  not 
endure  to  hear  him  speak  in  that  manner :  for  the  voice  was 
so  loud,  and  accompanied  with  such  flashes  of  fire,  and 
such  claps  of  thunder,  as  made  them  conclude,  if  it  had 
continued  longer,  they  should  have  expired. 

Ver.  2G.  For  who  is  there  of  all  flesh.]  i.  e.  Of  all  men 
who  are  weak  and  frail,  as  the  word  flesh  denotes. 

That  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God,  speaking  out 
of  the  midst  of  fire  (as  we  have)  and  lived?]  There  is  no 
instance  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  which  made  them  afraid 
of  hearing  him  speak,  in  this  manner,  any  more  :  for  they 
did  not  mind  God's  end  and  intention  in  this,  (which  Moses 
suggests  to  them  in  Exod.  xx.  20.)  but  in  a  confusion  of 
thoughts  imagined,  that  though  they  had  escaped  once,  the 
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flames  oat  of  which  he  spake  might  devour  them,  if  they 
came  near  them  again. 

Ver.  27.  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our 
Ood  will  say  ;  and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  speak  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  it.] 
See  Exod.  xx.  19.  This  shews  their  opinion  of  Moses, 
that  he  could  be  able  not  only  to  endure  that  without  dis- 
order which  made  them  ready  to  die,  but  go  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  darkness  out  of  which  those  flames  came. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words 
when  ye  spake  unto  me;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this  people,  &c.]  As  Moses 
here  reports  more  largely  what  they  said  to  him  than  he 
did  in  Exodus,  so  he  likewise  gives  a  larger  account  what 
God  bade  him  say  to  them,  in  answer  to  their  desire. 

They  have  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken.]  It  very 
much  becomes  them,  out  of  a  sense  of  their  meanness  and 
unworthiness,  and  of  the  inconceivable  majesty  of  God, 
to  desire  he  would  speak  to  them  by  a  mediator. 

Ver.  29.  Oh  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them,  that  they 
would  fear  me,  and  keep  my  commandments  always.]  The 
words  are  wonderful  emphatical  in  the  Hebrew,  Who  will 
give,  tliat  there  may  be  such  a  heart  in  them.  Which  is  an 
expression  of  the  most  earnest  desire ;  but  withal  signifies, 
that  if  what  he  had  done  for  them  would  not  move  them  to 
fear  and  obey  him,  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  tliera  to 
it.  Not  but  that  he  could  miraculously  work  upon  them, 
and  change  their  hearts  (saith  Mairaonides),  if  he  pleased, 
as  he  miraculously  changed  the  nature  of  other  things;  but 
if  this  were  God's  will,  to  deal  with  them  after  this  fashion, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  send  a  prophet  to  them, 
or  to  publish  laws  full  of  precepts  and  promises,  rewards 
and  punishments ;  by  which  (saith  he)  God  >vrought  upon 
their  heart,  and  not  by  his  absolute  omnipotence.  (More 
Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  32.) 

That  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children 
for  ever!]  For  God  desired  nothing  more  than  this,  which 
they  themselves  promised,  (ver.  27.)  which  moved  him  to 
vouchsafe  such  a  special  privilege  to  them,  as  first  to  speak 
to  them  himself,  and,  at  their  desire,  consent  to  speak  to 
them  by  his  prophet. 

Ver.  30.  Go  say  to  them.  Get  you  into  your  tents  again.] 
All  this  shews  that  Moses  was  a  mediator  between  God 
and  them,  and  between  them  and  God. 

Ver.  31.  But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  me.]  He  in- 
vites Moses  unto  the  nearest  approaches  unto  his  majesty; 
and  the  most  familiar  converse  with  him,  (Exod.  xx.  21. 
xxiv.  2. 18.)  For  this  was  the  highest  degree  of  prophecy, 
as  Mairaonides  calls  it,  in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii. 
cap.  51.  And  in  his  preface  to  that  book,  he  saith,  this  is 
the  greatest  degree  of  illumination  of  a  prophet,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  said,  Stand  thou  here  with  me :  and  again. 
The  skin  of  his  face  shone.  Which  he  supposes  signified, 
that  his  mind  was  always  full  of  light;  whereas  other  pro- 
phets were  some  time  in  darkness,  and  saw  nothing. 

And  I  will  s])eak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  thou  shall  teach  them.] 
According  to  their  own  desire,  ver,  27.    (See  vi.  1.) 

And  that  they  may  do  them  in  the  land  which  I  give 
them  to  possess  it.]  According  to  their  promise  in  the  same, 
ver.  27. 

V'3r.  32.  Ye  shall  observe  to  do  therefore  as  the  Lord  your 


God  hath  commanded  you.]  Being  obliged  by  such  singular 
benefits  as  no  other  nation  ever  had  the  like,  (ver.  24 — 26.) 
and  having  engaged  themselves  so  solemnly  to  be  obedient, 
(ver.  27.) 

Ye  shall  not  turn  aside,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  tlie  left.] 
This  is  a  phrase  often  used  to  signify  a  strict  observance 
of  God's  laws ;  neither  superstitiously  adding  to  them,  nor 
profanely  laying  aside  any  of  them,  (xvii.  20.  xxviii.  14. 
Josh.  i.  7.) 

Ver.  33.  Ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  commanded.]  That  is,  observe  all  his  laws, 
and  make  them  the  rule  of  their  lives. 

That  ye  may  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  and 
that  ye  may  prolong  your  days,  in  the  land  which  ye  sliaU 
possess.]  Universal  obedience,  he  would  have  them  sensi- 
ble, was  the  only  way  to  make  them  live  happy  and  long 
in  that  good  land  which  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  them. 
This  he  inculcates  again  in  the  next  chapter,  vi.  3.  For  all 
mankind  thought  long  life  a  very  great  blessing,  as  appears 
by  Callimachus's  hymn  to  Diana,  ver.  132,  133.  when  be 
promises  to  those  whom  she  favours, 

)V0    £• 


ovo  iwi  atifia 


"Epxovroj,  ttXi^v  tvrs  iroXD^poriov  ti  jiipioaiv. 

i.  e.  They  shall  not  come  into  their  grave,  till  they  havt 
reached  a  great  old  aye. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Ver.  1.  jy/  OW  these  are  the  commandments,  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments.]  Which  God  promised  to  deliver  to 
him,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  31. ;  and  commandments 
are  thought  commonly  to  relate  unto  the  moral  laws ;  s/a- 
tutes  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  have  no  natural  rea- 
son for  them ;  and  judgments  to  civil  government. 

Which  the  Lord  your  God  convmanded  to  teach  you,  that 
ye  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it.] 
They  are  the  words  of  God  himself,  in  the  place  before- 
named,  ver.  31. 

This,  I  suppose,  was  spoken  by  Moses  to  them,  a  little 
time  after  he  had  delivered  what  is  contained  in  the  fore- 
going chapter ;  being  a  preface  to  the  rest  of  the  laws  which 
he  received  from  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  as  they  desired. 

Ver.  2.  lliat  thou  mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
keep  all  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  which  I  com- 
mand thee,  &c.]  The  prime  intention  of  God's  speaking  to 
them  by  himself  and  by  Moses  was,  to  implant  his  fear  in 
their  hearts,  as  the  true  principle  of  obedience ;  which  so 
certainly  flows  from  it,  if  it  be  preserved  in  its  power  and 
force,  that  it  frequently  in  Scripture  signifies  the  whole  duty 
we  owe  to  God.  But  here,  more  particularly,  it  seems  to 
signify  their  adhering  to  him  as  the  only  God :  so  it  is  used, 
1  Kings  xviii.  3.  12.  and  in  the  New  Testament  most 
plainly,  Acts  x.  2.  35. 

Ver,  3,  Hear  therefore,  O  Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it.] 
Mark  therefore  so  well  what  I  say,  as  to  do  accordingly. 

That  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  &c.]  As  the  only  way  to 
be  happy,  and  to  grow  a  mighty  nation,  and,  in  short,  enjoy 
all  that  God  had  promised  to  their  pious  ancestors. 

Ver.  4.  Hear,  O  Israel.]  He  repeats  it  again,  because 
what  he  was  going  to  say  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Lord  our  Ghd  is  one  Lord.]  Being  to  remind  them 
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of  all  the  laws  which  God  delivered  to  them  by  him,  and 
to  endeavour  to  beget  a  holy  fear  of  him,  as  the  principle 
of  obedience,  he  most  earnestly  presses  upon  them,  before 
he  proceeds  further,  the  first  of  the  ten  commandments ; 
which  is,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  alone  is  to  be 
worshipped ;  and  that  he  is  their  God  :  whose  laws  there- 
fore could  not  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  any  other 
pretended  god. 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  Theodoret  and 
Greg.  Nyssen,  think  there  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  in  these  words.  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord:  and  some  of  the  Jews  themselves  have  thought, 
there  was  something  extraordinary  in  it,  that  the  name  of 
God  should  be  thrice  mentioned,  as  it  is  in  this  sentence  : 
which  signifies  three  midoth,  or  properties,  they  confess ; 
which  they  sometimes  call  three  faces,  or  emanations,  or 
sanctifications,  or  numerations,  though  they  will  not  call 
them  three  persons ;  as  Joseph  de  Voysin  observes,  in  his 
book  against  an  Anonymous  Anti-trinitarian,  p.  58. 63.  71, 
72.  And  the  cabalists  say  as  much,  who,  asserting  ten  se- 
phiroth  in  God  (which  they  take  to  be  something  different 
from  the  essence  of  God,  and  yet  not  creatures,  but  emana- 
tions from  it,  as  Manasseh  ben  I.srael  explains  their  words), 
they  make  the  three  first  of  them  to  be  more  than  the  other 
seven ;  and  call  themprimordial.  The  first  of  which  they  call 
the  Wonderful  Intelligence,  and  the  First  Intellectual  Light 
(as  St.  James  calls  God  the  Father  of  lights),  and  the  First 
Glory.  The  second  they  call,  among  other  names,  the  Il- 
luminating Intelligence  (just  as  St.  John  saith,  the  eternal 
Word  "  enlightens  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world"), 
and  the  Second  Glory.  And  the  third  they  call  the  Sancti- 
fied Intelligence  (so  the  word  ttHipD,  which  is  in  Pual,  must 
be  translated,  not  sanctifying,  as  Rittangelius  takes  it,)  or 
they  may  mean  no'more  than  the  Holy  Intelligence  ;  which 
is  the  very  same  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  we  find  in 
the  book  Jetzira,  which  they  fancy  was  made  by  Abraham: 
from  whence  we  cannot  but  learn,  that  they  had  an  obscure 
notion  of  the  blessed  Trinity  :  and  that  the  apostles  used 
no  other  language  about  it,  than  what  was  among  the  Jews. 
The  best  of  which  are  so  sensible  of  such  tilings,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  they  think  we  Christians  are  not  idolaters, 
though  we  believe  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  (which 
they  fancy  inclines  to  polytheism),  because  we  believe  the 
unity  of  God  ;  and  therefore  may  be  saved  as  well  as  they. 
So  J.  Wagenseil  shews  in  his  annotations  upon  Sota,  cap.  7. 
p.  751,  &c.  and  Arnoldus,  in  his  Spicilegia,  after  him,  p. 
1218. 

Ver.  5.  A7id  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  &c.]  Our  blessed  Saviour,  alleging  these  two 
verses,  (Mark  xii.  29,30.)  looks  upon  these  words  as  a  part 
of  the  first  commandment :  for,  after  he  had  said,  "  The 
first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord;  and.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  &c.  he  thus 
concludes,  "  this  is  the  first  commandment."  For,  to  own 
him  to  be  the  only  God,  the  author  of  our  being  and  of  all 
things,  doth  necessarily  include  in  it  a  love  of  him  above 
all  things  whatsoever,  which  requires  us  to  love  him,  who 
hath  made  them  so  lovely.  This  is  another  principle  or 
spring  of  obedience,  inseparable  from  the  fear  of  God  be- 
forementioned :  which  doth  not  drive  us  away  from  him, 
but  draw  us  to  him ;  being  such  a  reverence  towards  him  as 


children  have  to  their  kind  parents,  which  is  ever  mixed 
with  love  to  them. 

With  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  an(l  with  all 
thy  might.'\  For  there  being  no  other  God  but  he  alone, 
none  else  could  have  any  right  to  their  love  and  service, 
but  he  only  whose  nature  is  so  excellent,  that  it  requires 
the  utmost  we  can  do  to  testify  our  regard  to  him.  This 
one  of  the  Jewish  writers  hath  admirably  expressed  in  this 
manner ;  "Whosoever  serves  God  out  of  love,  he  gives  him- 
self to  the  study  of  his  laws,  and  unto  good  works,  &c. 
which  excite  him  to  love  God  with  the  most  flagrant  affec- 
tion ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  in  this  world,  nor  for 
the  fear  of  any  evil ;  but  he  serves  God  truly,  because  he 
is  the  truth,  and  the  chiefest  good,  that  he  may  be  admitted 
to  communion  with  him.  And  a  man  ought  to  love  him 
with  the  most  vehement  and  intense  affection ;  so  that  he 
languish  with  love  to  him,  just  as  a  man  that  is  in  love  with 
one  he  desires  to  make  his  wife:  wheresoever  he  is,  at 
home  or  abroad,  when  he  eats  and  drinks,  when  he  lies 
dovra  and  rises  up,  he  thinks  of  her.  To  which  Solomon 
compares  the  love  of  the  spouse,  who  saith,  J  am  sick  of 
love,"  (Cant.  ii.  5.)  To  this  purpose,  Baal  Chasidim,  men- 
tioned by  Wagenseil,  upon  Sota,  cap.  5.  p.  611. 

By  the  lieart  may  be  here  meant  the  will,  which  is  the 
original  of  all  that  a  man  doth  (as  the  Jews  speak),  whether 
good  or  evil :  by  the  soul,  the  affections  (to  which  St.  Mark 
adds  the  mind,  i.e.  the  understanding,  or  rational  faculty); 
and  by  might  or  sfrenjr^A,  is  meant  the  power  of  the  body  for 
action ;  which  four  all  together  make  up  the  whole  man. 
And  the  word  all  added  to  each  of  these,  doth  not  exclude 
all  other  things  from  any  share  in  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, but  only  from  an  equal  interest  in  them.  The  love 
of  God  ought  to  be  superior,  and  direct  all  our  other  mo- 
tions to  serve  him,  as  Maimonides  expresses  it  in  his  pre- 
face to  Pirke  Avoth. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are  (as  our  margin  ob- 
serves), shall  whet  or  sliarpen  them :  signifying,  as  some 
think,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  make  them  pierce 
their  hearts.  But  De  Dieu  rather  thinks  it  signifies  beat 
them  into  them,  as  things  are  hammered  on  an  anvil  with 
repeated  strokes.  Which  the  famous  Bochartus  doth  not 
so  well  approve;  who  observes,  that  the  word  sanan, 
which  in  Arabic  signifies,  in  the  first  place,  to  sharpen  or 
whet,  signifies  also  exquisite  docere,SLC.  to  teach  exquisitely; 
so  that  he  who  is  taught  be  made  thereby  more  acute  and 
perspicacious.  Which  is  the  intention  he  thinks  of  the  He- 
brew word  here,  lib.  ii.  Canaan,  cap.  17.  However  it  be. 
expounded,  it  imports  the  diligence  they  should  use  (as 
we  translate  it),  to  instil  this  principle  into  their  cliildren's 
minds,  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  to  work  in  them  a 
fear  and  love  of  his  Divine  Majesty.  To  that  which  goes 
before  (ver.  4 — 6.)  these  words  have  a  particular  respect. 
By  which  it  appears,  that  Moses  thought  his  law  was  so 
plain,  that  every  father  might  be  able  to  instruct  his  sons 
in  it,  and  every  mother  her  daughters. 

And  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.]  As  much  as  to  say, 
they  should  take  all  occasions  to  inculcate  this  great  thing, 
at  home  and  abroad,  night  and  day ;  never  ceasing  their 
most  earnest  endeavours,  to  persuade  their  children  not  to 
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»rorship  any  other  God ;  nor  to  fail  to  worship  the  Lord 
their  God  with  sincere  aftection. 

Tlie  Jews  have  made  from  hence  one  of  their  affirmative 
precepts,  that  twice  a  day,  at  least,  they  should  recite  these 
words.  Hear,  O  Israel,  &c.  which  is  a  very  dilute  sense  of 
this  precept:  wherein  Moses  requires  not  merely  their 
saying  these  words  (in  which  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of 
superstition),  but  taking  all  opportunities  to  imprint  them 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  slialt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.'\  Just 
thus  he  commands  them  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  almost  in  the  same 
words:  see  Exod.  xiii.  9.  IG.  where  this  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. And  it  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  speech  from 
Isa.  xlix.  16.  There  are  some  learned  men,  indeed,  who 
take  these  words  literally,  notwithstanding  St.  Jerome  hath 
delivered  his  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  com- 
mand for  phylacteries,  which  are  grounded  upon  these 
words,  particularly  Jos.  Scaliger,  in  his  Elench.  Trihasres. 
Nic.  Serarii,  cap.  7,  8.  where  he  thinks  God  gave  this  com- 
mand to  the  Israelites,  to  prevent  their  following  the  rites 
of  other  nations,  who  armed  themselves  against  dangers 
with  superstitious  amulets  in  their  foreheads ;  which  the 
Egyptians,  he  thinks,  called  totaphot.  But  since,  neither 
here  nor  in  Exodus,  there  are  any  such  words  as  thou  shall 
make  thee  frontlets,  but  Moses  only  saith  the  things  that  he 
is  speaking  of  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  their  eyes,  I 
take  it  not  to  be  meant  literally  ;  though  it  is  likely  they  in- 
tended well  who  so  understood  it :  for  our  blessed  Saviour 
doth  not  seem  to  reprove  the  Jews  for  wearing  phylacteries, 
but  for  their  ostentation,  in  making  them  broader  than 
ordinary. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shall  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates.]  This  looks  more  like  a  literal 
command  than  the  former;  and  it  might  have  been  very 
useful  to  them,  when  they  went  in  and  out  of  their  house, 
to  read  these  words.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord,  &c.  But  the  Jews  are  too  scrupulous  about  the 
words  they  should  write,  and  upon  what  part  of  the  posts 
and  gates  they  were  to  put  tliem,  &c.  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves, (lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  2.)  Though,  after  all, 
it  may  be,  this  was  not  intended,  but  only  that  they  should 
never  let  this  principle  slip  out  of  their  mind,  but  think  of 
it  when  they  went  out  and  came  in,  as  well  as  when  they 
were  in  their  houses,  and  by  the  way;  when  they  rose  up, 
and  when  they  lay  down.  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that 
other  nations  used  to  write  their  laws  upon  their  gates,  as 
Huetius  notes  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  (p.  58.) 
which,  it  is  likely,  they  did  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who, 
to  this  day,  have  written  in  a  parchment  these  words  from 
ver.  4.  to  the  end  of  this  verse,  (with  that  other  passage, 
chap.  xi.  from  ver.  13.  to  ver.  20.)  which  they  roll  up,  and 
writing  on  it  the  name  of  Shaddai,  put  it  into  a  piece  of 
cane,  or  other  hollow  wood,  and  fasten  it  to  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  and  of  each  particular  room  in  them ;  and,  as 
often  as  they  go  in  and  out,  they  make  it  a  part  of  their  de- 
votion to  touch  this  parchment,  and  kiss  it ;  as  Leo  Modena 
tells  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  par.  i.  cap.  2. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  sliall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
have  brought  thee  into  the  land,  which  he  stvare,  &.c.]  Of 
this  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  assurance,  there  being  no 


doubt  to  be  made,  that  God  would  immediately  give  them 
possession  of  the  good  land  promised  to  them.  The  only 
danger  was,  lest  they  should  be  thrown  out  of  it  for  their 
disobedience. 

Great  and  goodly  cities,  which  thou  buildest  not.]  For 
they  did  not  lay  all  waste,  as  they  did  Jericho  (for  which 
there  w^as  a  particular  reason),  but  dwelt  in  them,  after 
they  had  destroyed  the  inhabitants. 

Ver.  11.  And  houses  full  of  all  good  tilings,  which  thou 
fillest  not,  &c.]  In  this,  and  what  follows  in  the  rest  of  the 
verse,  he  sets  forth  the  great  bounty  of  God  to  them  ;  who 
intended  to  enrich  them  with  all  manner  of  good  things, 
without  any  labour  of  their  own  to  purchase  them. 

Ver.  12.  Then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  &c.]  In  pros- 
perity we  are  too  prone  to  forget  our  benefactors. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve 
him.]  Preserve  an  awful  sense  of  him  in  thy  mind,  and  be 
constant  in  his  worship  and  service;  which  was  never 
more  necessary,  than  when  they  enjoyed  so  many  blessings 
from  him. 

And  shall  swear  by  his  name.]  When  there  was  any  need 
for  it:  as  in  making  covenants  with  their  neighbours,  or  in 
bearing  their  testimony  before  a  judge,  they  were  to  swear 
only  by  the  name  of  God,  not  by  any  idol,  nor  by  the  heaven, 
or  the  earth,  or  any  thing  therein ;  for  they  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  nothing.  (See  Josh,  xxiii.  7,  8.)  Nor  was  it  lawful, 
as  Maimonides  observes  (in  his  treatise  called  Shebuoth), 
to  join  any  other  thing  with  the  name  of  God.  But  it  was 
all  one,  whether  a  man  sware  by  the  proper  name  of  God, 
or  by  any  of  his  attributes ;  as,  by  the  name  of  Him  who  is- 
merciful,  or  gracious,  or  long-suifering,  &c.  for  this  is  a 
perfect  oath.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  11.  n.  2. 
and  see  n.  7.  concerning  other  oaths.) 

Ver.  14.  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the  gods 
of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you.]  This  shews  that 
his  intention  in  this  chapter  is,  to  press  upoj-  them  the 
observation  of  the  first  commandment,  which  our  Saviour 
justly  calls  the  great  commandment. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God.]  See 
Exod.  XX.  5.  Exod.  xxxiv.  14. 

Among  you.]  In  the  Hebrew,  in  the  midst  of  you ;  to 
observe  all  you  do,  though  never  so  secretly. 

Lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against 
thee,  and  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.^  For 
this  was  the  most  provoking  of  all  other  sins :  and  there- 
fore we  never  read  either  in  the  law,  or  in  the  prophets, 
the  word  charon  (i.  e.  fury),  or  aph  (angerX  or  caas  (in- 
dignation), or  kinah  (jealousy),  ascribed  unto  God,  but 
when  mention  is  made  of  idolatry.  So  Maimonides  ob- 
serves. More  Nevoch.  par.  i.  cap.  3G. 

Ver.  16.  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  you 
tempted  him  in  Massah.]  Never  distrust  God's  good  pro- 
vidence, nor  murmur  against  him  in  any  distress :  for  this 
was  the  temptation  at  Massah,  (Exod.  xvii.  2 — 7.) 

Ver.  17.  You  shall  diligently  keep  the  commandKients^  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes, 
which  he  hath  commanded  thee.]  As  if  he  had  said,  I  can- 
not too  often  press  this  upon  you ;  nor  can  you  use  too 
great  care  in  this  matter. 

Ver.  18.  And  thou  shall  do  that  which  is  right  and  good 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee.]  As 
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they  loved  themselves,  he  charges  them  not  to  follow  their 
o>vn  desires  (which  is  called  doing  thai  which  is  good  in 
their  own  eyes),  but  govern  themselves  by  his  holy  will. 

And  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the  good  land.] 
Or  rather,  after  thou  hast  gone  in,  and  possessed  the  good 
land  ivhich  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers :  for  there  was 
no  doubt  of  their  going  in ;  but  only  of  their  behaviour 
there,  after  they  were  made  so  happy,  ver.  10 — 12. 

Ver.  19.  To  cast  out  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee, 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken.]  Hd  seems  particularly  to  charge 
them  to  drive  out  the  people  of  Canaan,  as  God  hath  com- 
manded, (Numb,  xxxiii.  32.)  For  otherwise  they  would 
tempt  them  to  forget  this  great  principle  of  their  religion, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  God,  and  entice  them 
to  serve  their  idols,  (ver.  14.) 

Ver,  20.  And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come, 
saying.  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments,  ivhich  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 
you?]  Abarbinel  thinks,  that  their  posterity,  in  future 
ages,  might  observe  three  sorts  of  precepts  in  the  law, 
viz.  testimonies,  which  in  Hebrew  are  called  eduth,  which 
were  such  constitutions  as  bear  witness  of  some  great 
thing  God  had  done  for  them,  and  preserved  the  memory 
thereof;  such  was  the  Passover.  And  then,  secondly, 
there  were  chukkim  (statutes),  which  are  such  precepts  the 
reason  of  which  is  unknown.  And,  thirdly,  mischpatim 
(judgments),  which  are  such,  whose  reason  is  evident. 
Now  they  might  desire  to  know  the  reason  why  such 
several  laws  were  given;  and  he  thinks  Moses  teaches 
them  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  their  children  about  each 
of  these. 

Ver.  21.  T1i£n  thou  shall  say  unto  thy  son.  We  were  Pha- 
raoh's bondmen  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand.]  As  if  he  had  said,  tell  them 
the  reason  why  he  gave  us  the  first  sort  of  precepts,  par- 
ticularly that  about  the  Passover,  was,  because  we  were 
slaves,  and  God  brought  us  a  state  of  liberty ;  which  he 
would  have  tilways  thankfully  remembered,  by  the  obser- 
vation of  that  feast  which  testified  what  God  wrought  for 
us  by  his  power  alone.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  other 
two  great  festivals,  which  were  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
such-like  benefits. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  shewed  signs  and  wonders,  great 
and  sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  household, 
&c.]  Particularly  slew  all  their  first-bom,  and  spared  those 
of  the  Israelites :  the  memory  of  which  he  ordered  to,  be  pre- 
served, by  giving  their  first-bom  unto  him,  (Exod.  xiii.) 

Ver.  23.  And  he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he 
might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us  the  land  which  he  sware  to  our 
fathers.]  This  is  the  reason,  Abarbinel  fancies,  of  giving 
them  the  judgments  beforementioned:  God  brought  us  out, 
saith  be,  to  place  us  in  this  good  land,  and  settle  us  here 
under  a  government  of  our  own.  Now  civil  society  can- 
not be  preserved  without  just  judgments:  and  therefore, 
that  we  might  live  in  good  order,  God  gave  us  these  poli- 
tical laws. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all  these 
statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God.]  As  for  the  third  sort, 
which  are  statutes,  give  your  children  this  answer:  that 
though  we  do  not  know  the  reason  of  them,  yet  the  benefit 
of  them  is  manifest;  for  they  lead  us  to  the  fear  of  God. 
And  nothing  is  so  much  for  our  good  as  that,  both  for  the 
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eternal  good  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  long  life  of  our 
bodies.  So  he  interprets  the  last  words  of  this  verse;  and 
so  doth  Maimonides. 

For  our  good  always,  that  he  may  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is 
at  this  day.]  The  first  words  in  the  Hebrew  are,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  us  all  our  days;  or,  more  literally,  for 
good  to  us  all  our  days:  that  is,  say  our  rabbins,  (they  are 
the  words  of  Maimonides,  par.  iii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  27. 
where  he  repeats  what  I  observed  before  upon  iv.  40.) 
That  it  may  be  tvell  with  us  in  that  world  which  is  wholly 
good;  and  our  days  may  be  prolonged  in  that  world  which 
is  wholly  long  ;  or,  in  short,  that  thou  mayest  come  into 
the  world  which  is  good  and  long,  which  is  a  perpetual 
subsistence.  As  for  the  last  words,  they  belong,  he  thinks, 
to  their  corporeal  subsistence  here,  which  endures  but  for 
a  time ;  and  therefore  he  saith.  As  at  this  day  ;  to  shew  he 
speaks  of  the  present  world,  wherein  they  should  live  hap- 
pily by  observing  his  laws. 

Ver.  2.'>.  And  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe 
to  do  all  these  commandments.]  Their  children  might  say. 
If  there  be  such  benefits  in  observing  the  statutes,  which 
lead  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  happiness  hereafter,  what 
need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  other  two?  Unto 
which,  Abarbinel  imagines,  they  are  taught  to  give  this  an- 
swer, It  is  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these 
commandments ;  i.  e.  We  cannot  be  righteous  before  God, 
if  they  have  not  respect  to  all  his  precepts,  whether  testi- 
monies, statutes,  or  judgments,  which  are  all  comprehended 
in  this  word  mitzvoth,  or  commandments.  This  is  some- 
thing nice  and  curious,  but  thereis  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

The  word  righteousness  also,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
often  comprehends  mercy  in  it:  and  thus  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulgar  Latin  here  understand  it.  And  to  take  in  this 
sense,  tliese  words  may  be  thus  expounded:  If  we  observe 
to  do  all  these  commandments,  God  will  account  us  a 
righteous  people,  and  be  kind  to  us. 

Before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded  us.] 
Having  a  sincere  respect  to  God  in  all  that  we  do. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  rrHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.]  That  is,  when  he 
had  put  them  into  possession  of  it. 

And  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee,  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  &c.] 
There  were  ten  nations  inhabited  in  this  country  in  the  days 
of  Abraham :  but  three  of  them  were  either  worn  out  since 
that  time,  or,  being  but  a  small  people,  were  incorporated 
with  the  rest :  for  the  Kenites  and  the  Kenezites  (see  Gen. 
XV.  19.)  are  not  mentioned  after  that  time,  and  the  Re- 
phaim  possessed  but  a  little  part  of  Canaan,  the  great 
body  of  them  being  in  Bashan,  on  this  side  Jordan,  where 
Moses  now  was  :  (see  upon  Gen.  xv.  19.) 

Sevennations  greater  and  mightier  than  thou.]  The  Amor- 
ites alone  seem  to  have  been  mightier  than  the  Israelites 
(for  there  were  no  less  than  five  kings  of  them,  that  dwelt 
in  the  mountains,  Josh.  x.  5,  6.  besides  those  in  other 
parts),  and  therefore  all  the  seven  nations  were  much  su- 
perior to  them  in  strength. 
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Ver.  2.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them, 
&c.]  He  still  pursues  his  intention^  to  preserve  in  them  a 
due  care  to  observe  the  first  commandment,  of  which  he 
began  to  treat  in  the  foregoing  chapter :  for  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  to  destroy  these  seven  nations,  that 
they  might  not  be  in  danger  to  be  reduced  by  them  to  serve 
other  gods,  (ver.  1.)  But  whether  they  were  not  first  to 
offer  them  terras  of  peace,  according  to  the  directions  in 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  is  a  question  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  resolve  in  another  place,  upon  £xod. 
xxiii.  33.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  they  refused  their  ofi"ers, 
there  was  the  greater  reason  to  be  severe  to  them :  and 
without  offering  them  any  terms,  God  might  in  justice 
order  the  Israelites  to  destroy  them:  for  every  king  hath 
power  in  his  dominions  to  cut  oflF  evil-doers ;  and  therefore 
much  more  the  King  of  kings :  who  might  order  whom 
he  pleased  (as  other  kings  do)  to  be  executioners  in  his 
vengeance  upon  these  seven  nations,  for  their  abominable 
idolatries,  beastly  lusts,  and  horrid  cruelties,  and  other 
such-like  sins,  of  which  they  were  guilty. 

This  was  a  thing  of  such  moment,  that  God  ordered 
Moses  to  give  them  this  charge  some  time  ago,  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  62.)  which  he  now  renews. 

Thou  slialt  make  no  covenant  with  them.'\  To  suffer  them 
to  live  with  them,  in  the  same  country,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12.) 
Nor  shew  mercy  to  them.]  For  that  had  been  cruelty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  spare  such  incurable 
idolaters.  How  far  the  Talmudists  extend  this,  see  in 
Dionys.  Vossius,  upon  Mairoonides's  treatise  of  Idolatry, 
p.  1^.  and  Maimonides  himself,  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, 4—6. 

Ver.  3.  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them: 
thy  daughters  thou  shalt  not  give  to  his  sons  ;  nor  his 
daughters  shalt  thou  take  to  thy  sons.]  See  Exod.  xxxiv. 
15.  Some  of  the  Jews  think  they  might  marry  with  them, 
if  they  became  proselytes  of  justice  (as  they  called  those 
who  received  circumcision,,  and  undertook  to  observe  the 
whole  law)  ;  and  that  they  might  think  this  was  not  lawful, 
yet  think  that  they  might  marry  with  the  children  of  such 
jiroselytes  :  (sec  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  &c. 
cap.  14,  15.)  And  the  Talmudists  say,  this  law  did  not  ex- 
tend to  proselytes,  who  might  marry  with  any  of  these 
nations,  as  he  shews  there,  cap.  18. 

Ver.  4.  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  sons  from  following 
me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods,  &c.]  There  was  great 
danger,  if  they  loved  their  wives,  that  they  might  draw 
them  to  their  idolatry  ;  in  which  they  were  so  rooted,  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  converting  them  to  (he  true  reli- 
gion. Therefore  this  is  opposed  to  the  love  of  the  Lord 
their  God ;  for  the  preserving  oi"  which  in  Uieir  hearts 
they  are  forbidden  such  marriages,  (Josh,  xxiii.  H,  12.) 
And  indeed  it  was  but  a  piece  of  natural  equity,  tliat  tlicy 
should  abstain  from  such  familiarity  with  those  who  would 
certainly  undo  them.  Which  made  Abraham,  before  this 
law,  charge  his  son  Isaac,  not  to  take  a  wife  from  among 
the  Canaanitcs ;  and  the  same  care  was  taken  of  Jacob. 
And  when  this  law  of  Moses  was  abolished,  the  apostle 
warns  Christians  themselves  against  such  unequal  matches, 
(2  Cor.  vi.  14.)  The  danger  of  which  David  had  noted, 
Psal.  cvi.  35,  30.  "  So  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kin- 
dled against  you,"  &c.   (See  vi.  15.) 


Ver.  5.  But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them.]  Or,  therefore 
thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them  ;  that  is,  to  prevent  the  foro- 
mentioned  mischief,  he  orders  them  to  leave  no  relic  of 
their  idolatry  remaining. 

Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars.]  The  very  same  precept, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  13. 

And  break  down  their  images.]  The  very  same  words 
with  these  are  in  Exod.  xxiii.  24.  (only  there  it  is  said, 
quite  break  down),  and  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  13. 

And  cut  down  their  groves.]  There  is  the  same  mention 
of  asherim  (which  we  translate  groves)  in  the  place  last 
named ;  only  another  word  for  cut  down  (see  there). 
But  Mr.  Selden,  both  there  and  here,  understands  by 
asherim,  wooden  images  of  Astarte,  a  great  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  that  country  :  for  which,  among  other  reasons, 
be  gives  this,  that  Gideon  is  said  to  have  thrown  down  tlie 
altar  of  Baal,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  was  by  it.  So  we 
translate  it,  Judg.  vi.  25.  28.  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
last  word  is  alau,  which  signifies  upon  it,  and  not  by  it : 
and  so  the  LXX.  'Es-'  avnli.  And  therefore  the  asherah, 
which  is  said  to  be  upon  the  altar,  must  not  signify  a 
grove,  but  an  image  ;  and  none  more  likely  than  that  of 
Astarte.  (See  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagm.  ii.  cap.  2.  and 
2  Kings  xxiii.  G,  7.) 

And  bum  their  graven  images  with  fire.]  As  he  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  their  molten  images,  (Numb,  xxxiii.  52.) 
that  so  no  sort  of  image,  nor  any  monument  of  their  worship, 
might  be  left  in  the  country,  but  all  so  entirely  abolished, 
that  they  might  have  no  incentive  to  idolatry.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  supreme  governor,  as  Grotius  prudently 
observes  :  for  though  out  of  private  places  it  belonged  to 
the  lord  of  the  place,  or,  if  he  were  negligent,  to  the  king, 
to  remove  idols,  yet  none  but  the  supreme  power  might 
remove  them  out  of  public  places,  or  such  per.sons  who 
were  delegated  thereby  to  that  office.  (See  L.  de  Imper. 
Sum.  Potest,  circa  Sacra,  cap.  8.  sect.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.]  This  is  an  argument  frequently  used,  particularly  in 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  why  they  should  cleave  to  God 
alone ;  because  he  had  separated  them  to  himself  by  many 
peculiar  laws,  which  no  other  people  had  but  they.  (Levit. 
xi.  44,  4.5.  xix.  2.  xx.  7.  26.) 

The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people 
u?ito  himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.]  As  he  had  distinguished  them  from  all  other  people 
by  peculiar  laws,  so  by  special  favours  and  singular  privi- 
leges which  no  other  nation  whatsoever  enjoyed.  (See  Exod. 
xix.  5,  G.)  Some  interpret  the  words  special  people,  to  sig- 
nify that  they  belonged  to  none  but  him;  and  he  had  im> 
other  people  but  they ;  whom  he  had  espoused  to  him.self. 
From  whence  it  is,  that,  as  the  Israelites  are  called  God's 
people,  so  that  country  is  called  his  land,  (Psal.  Ixxxv.  1.) 
for  there  he  dwelt  by  his  special  presence.  And  the  king 
of  that  country  is  called  God's  king,  (Psal.  xviii.  50.)  and 
he  is  said  to  sit  on  God's  throne  ;  and  to  be  Melech  le  Je- 
hovah, king  for  the  Lord,  (2Chron.  ix.  8.)  and  the  king- 
dom is  called  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Lord,  (xiii.  8.)  and  there- 
fore with  this  argument  Asa  addresses  himself  to  God  in 
the  next  chapter,  (xiv.  11.)  for  help  in  time  of  distress,  be- 
cause he  was  their  God;  and  would  not,  ho  hoped,  lot  their 
enemies  prevail  against  himself.  And  accordingly  the.se 
enemies  arc  said  to  be  "  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and 
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before  his  host,"  (ver.  13.)  Jehoshaphat  also  exhorts  the 
judges  in  that  book  to  great  caution,  (2  Chron.  xix.  6.) 
because  they  judged  riot  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord.  And 
the  prophet  exhorts,  in  the  following  chapter,  (xx.  15.)  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  mighty  host  which  came  against  him,  be- 
cause the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's;  the  cause  in  which 
they  fought  being  his,  more  than  their  own. 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you.]  To  be  his  special  people,  as  he  calls  them  in  the 
foregoing  verse. 

Because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people  ;  for  ye 
were  thefeivest  of  all  people.}  When  God  declared  his  love 
first  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  he  had  no  child.  Gen. 
xii.  1 — 3.  XV.  1,  2.  And  when  he  had,  his  family  continued 
so  small,  after  there  were  twelve  heirs  of  the  promise,  that 
in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  they  were  but  seventy 
persons,  (Gen.  xlvi.  27.)  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  great  in- 
crease of  them  till  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  which  was 
near  fourscore  years  more,  (Exod.  i.  7,  8,  &c.)  So  St. 
Stephen  observes.  Acts  vii.  17.  "  When  the  time  of  the  pro- 
mise drew  nigh,  which  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham,  the 
people  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt." 

Ver.  8.  But  because  the  Lord  loved  you.]  Because  it  was 
his  good  pleasure  to  single  them  out  from  all  other  people, 
to  receive  special  tokens  of  his  favour  to  them. 

And  because  he  would  keep  the  oath,  which  he  had  sworn 
unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a 
mighty  hand,  &c.]  Not  for  any  desert  of  theirs;  but  to 
make  good  his  promise  confirmed  with  an  oath,  did  he 
work  their  wonderful  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xv, 
13, 14.  xxii.  16,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  Know  therefore  tliat  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God.] 
He  exhorts  them  therefore  to  preserve  this  sense  in  their 
mind,  tbat  their  God  is  the  only  God. 

The  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  ivith 
them,  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  &c.j  Who 
will  not  only  faithfully  keep  his  word  and  make  good  his 
promises,  but  do  abundantly  more  than  he  hath  promised 
to  those  that  cleave  unto  him  alone,  and  serve  no  other 
God :  for  it  appears  by  the  second  commandment,  that  is 
peculiarly  meant  by  loving  him. 

To  a  thousand  generations.]  See  Exod.  xx.  6. 

Ver.  10.  And  repay  thetn  that  hate  him.]  Punish  all  idol- 
aters, who  are  peculiarly  called  haters  of  God,  as  I  have 
ollen  observed.     (See  Exod.  xx.  5.) 

To  their  face.]  They  themselves  should  live  to  sec  and 
feel  the  punishment  of  their  idolatry.  So  the  Chaldec  pa- 
raphrases it,  Bacajehon,  in  their  life. 

lie  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hatelh  him,  he  will  repay 
him  to  his  face.]  Though  he  do  not  punish  him  imme- 
diately, yet  he  will  not  defer  it  long,  but  be  avenged  of 
him  before  he  die.  Therefore,  when  he  threatens  to  punish 
them  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the  meaning  is  not 
that  he  will  only  punish  their  posterity,  but  them  with 
their  posterity ;  whom  they  shall  see  destroyed  before  their 
face.  For  the  fourth  generation  (as  Maimonides  observes) 
is  as  much  as  the  oldest  men  commonly  live  to  see. 

Ver.  11.  Thou  shall  therefore  keep  the  commandments, 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  to  do  them.]  All  the  laws  of  God,  (see  vi.  1.)  es- 
pecially this  groat  commandment,  to  have  no  other  God 
but  him. 


Ver.  12.  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken  to 
these  judgments,  and  keep  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant  and  mercy  which  he 
sware  unto  thy  fathers.]  As  faithfully  fulfil  his  promises  to 
them,  as  he  did  to  their  fathers. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  will  love  Hiee.]  Continue  his  love  to  them.' 

And  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee.]  This  was  the  great 
promise  made  to  their  fathers,  that  he  would  make  their 
posterity  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  (Gen.  xv.  5.  xxii.  17.  xxviii.  14.) 

He  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.]  Preserve  them 
from  miscarrying,  that  so  they  might  multiply. 

And  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and 
thine  oil.]  By  giving  them  rain  in  due  season,  &c.  (See 
Lev.  xxvi.  4,  5.) 

The  increase  of  thy  kind.]  The  Hebrew  word  segar,  which 
we  translate  increase,  the  LXX.  Vulgar,  and  Syriac,  render 
the  herds.  But  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  translate  it  as  we 
do,  the  young  ones  which  the  mothers  bring  forth.  (See 
Bochart.  par.  i.  Hierozoicon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.) 

And  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.]  The  Hebrew  word  ashtaroth 
comprehends  flocks  both  of  sheep  and  of  greater  cattle,  as 
the  same  Bochart  observes,  par.  i.  Hieroz.  lib.  iii.  cap.  43. 
and  in  his  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  where  he  observes,  that 
the  goddess  Astarte,  in  those  countries,  was  thought  to 
preside  over  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  oxen. 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shall  be  blessed  above  all  people.]  He 
promises  to  make  them  as  singular  for  his  favours,  as  they 
were  in  their  laws  and  manner  of  living. 

There  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or 
among  yotir  cattle.]  See  Exod.  xxiii.  26. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Lord  ivill  take  away  from  thee  all  sick- 
ness.] Or  remove  from  them  the  common  diseases  and  in- 
firmities of  mankind ;  so  that  they  should  die  in  a  good  old 
age  (as  the  Scripture  speaks);  which  tended  manifestly  to 
their  increase  and  multiplication. 

And  will  put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt  (which 
thou  knowest)  upon  thee.]  Neither  those  blotches  or  biles 
which  God,  by  an  immediate  hand,  smote  them  withal, 
(Exod.  ix.  9.  XV.  26.)  nor  any  other  which  they  in  that 
country  were  subject  unto,  peculiarly  their  filthy  ulcers, 
called  Egyptiaca  and  Syriaca,  as  Casaubon  observes  upon 
Persius,  Sat.  v.  p.  467.  with  which  the  priests  of  Isis  were 
wont  to  threaten  and  terrify  poor  people,  if  they  did  not 
worship  her.  In  opposition  to  which  our  very  learned  Br. 
Spencer  thinks  God  made  this  special  promise  to  his 
people,  to  preserve  thein  from  all  such  evil  diseases,  if  they 
kept  themselves  pure  from  that  Egyptian  idolatry.  Which 
is  very  ingenious,  if  the  worship  of  Isis  was  so  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Moses-  (See  lib.  i.  de  Legibus  Hebr.  Ritual, 
cap.  3.) 

And  will  lay  them  upon  all  them  that  hate  thee.]  And 
thereby  disable  them  to  hurt  his  people. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shall  consume  all  the  people,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  thee.]  Utterly  destroy  all  the 
people  of  Canaan,  when  they  had  conquered  them,  as  he 
commanded  them  before,  ver.  7. 

Thine  eyes  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them-]  The  reason  of 
this  severity  was,  because  of  their  abominable  wickedness, 
as  I  there  observed. 

Neither  .shall  thou  serve  their  gods,  for  that  will  be  a  snare 
unlo  th^e.}  In  the  Hebrew,  and  thou  shall  not  serve  their 
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gods,  &c.  lliis  severity  was  nsed  to  prevent  their  being 
enticed  by  them  to  tlieir  idolatry,  if  they  iiad  suflered  them 
to  live  among  them. 

Ver.  17.  Jf  thou  shall  say  in  Ihine  heart,  These  nations 
are  more  than  I;  how  shall  I  dispossess  them?]  If  such  a 
diffidence  began  to  arise  in  their  hearts,  as  possessed  their 
forefathers,  (Numb,  xiv.) 

Ver.  18.  Thou  shall  not  be  afraid  of  them,  but  shall  well 
remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Pliaraoh,  and 
unto  all  Egypt.]  He  requires  them  immediately  to  expel  all 
fear  by  faith  in  God ;  which  the  remembrance  of  what  God 
had  done  for  tliem,  if  seriously  reflected  on,  might  well 
work  in  them. 

Ver.  19.  The  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes  saw,  and 
the  signs,  and  the  wonders,  and  the  mighty  hand,  &c.]  Of 
all  these  he  had  put  them  in  mind  before,  (iv.  34.)  and  now 
renews  the  remembrance  of  it,  that  the  experience  they  had 
of  God's  power  and  goodness  might  banish  all  fear  out  of 
their  hearts. 

Ver.  20.  Moreover,  the  Lord  thy  God  will  send  the  hornet 
among  them.]  Raise  up  enemies  which  they  think  not  of  to 
infest  them,  that  is,  unusual  swarms  of  hornets,  and  of  an 
unusual  bigness,  it  is  like,  which  came  like  an  army  upon 
them.  (See  Exod.  xxiii.  28.) 

Until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  from  thee, 
be  destroyed.]  Which  should  pursue  those  that  fled  from 
the  Israelites,  and  sting  them  to  death  in  their  lurking- 
holes. 

Ver.  21.  Thou  shall  not  be  affrighted  at  them.]  Let  all 
this  inspire  you  with  courage. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  among  you,  a  mighty  God,  and 
a  terrible.]  The  Sovereign  of  the  world,  of  whose  goodness 
you  have  had  such  long  experience,  dwells  among  you, 
and  conducts  and  leads  you,  wheresoever  you  go:  and  who 
can  stand  before  him?  (See  Exod.  xvii.  7.) 

Ver.  22.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  out  these  nations 
before  thee,  by  little  and  little:  thou  may  est  not  consume 
them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  tlie  field  increase  upon  thee.'] 
Be  not  discouraged,  though  they  be  not  destroyed  all  at 
once:  there  is  great  reason  against  that,  concerning  which 
see  Exod.  xxiii.  21.  where  this  verse  is  explained. 

Ver.  23.  But  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  unto 
thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a  mighty  destruction, 
until  they  be  destroyed.]  In  time  he  will  deliver  them  all  up 
into  thy  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  so  overpower  them,  as  to 
leave  none  of  them  remaining. 

Ver.  24.  And  lie  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thy  hand.] 
As  he  did,  we  read  in  the  book  of  Josiiua,  xii.  7 — 9,  &c. 
where  thirty-one  kings  are  enimierated,  who  were  conquered 
by  him. 

And  thou  shalt  destroy  their  name  from  under  heaven.] 
There  shall  no  memory,  of  so  much  as  the  names  of  such 
men,  be  left  any  where. 

There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  until  tliou 
have  destroyed  tliem.]  The  kings  and  great  men  of  the 
country  being  destroyed,  their  victory  was  easier  over 
the  rest. 

Ver.  25.  The  graven  images  of  tlieir  gods  slialt  ye  burn 
with  fire.]  This  he  had  required  before,  ver.  5.  but  mentions 
it  again,  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  did  not  perform  their 
part  of  the  covenant  (of  which  this  was  the  chief),  God 
would  not  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  totally.    As 


we  find  he  did  not,  Judg.  ii.  2,  3.  and  for  this  very  reason, 
as  Joshua  had  told  them,  xxiii.  12, 13. 

Thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  and  gold  that  is  upon 
them.]  The  Jews  are  too  nice  and  curious  who  expound 
this  only  of  the  gold  and  silver  clothes,  or  the  chains,  or 
other  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  wherewith  their  images 
were  adorned  ;  because  he  saith,  upon  them.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  he  means,  that  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed, if  they  were  entirely  made  of  massy  gold  and  sil- 
ver; which  they  were  not  to  convert  to  their  own  use:  for 
thus  Moses  did  with  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  and 
Jacob  in  ancicnter  time  buried  all  the  strange  gods,  as  well 
as  the  ear-rings  that  were  in  their  ears,  (Gen.  xxxv.  4.) 
And  Josiah,  in  future  ages,  burnt  every  thing  that  had  been 
employed  to  idolatry,  even  the  vessels  that  were  made  for 
Baal,  as  well  as  the  images,  &c.  and  stamped  them  to 
powder,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4. 6.  14,  15.) 

Nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  snared  therein,]  Be 
drawn  into  a  conceit,  that  tliere  was  something  sacred  in  it, 
and  so  tempted  to  worship  it. 

For  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.]  What- 
soever hath  been  employed  to  such  idolatrous  worship,  is 
so  detestable  unto  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  he  will  not 
have  it  converted  to  any  ordinary  and  common  use,  but  ut- 
terly destroyed. 

Ver.  26.  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into 
thy  house.]  And  therefore  he  requires  them  not  to  bring 
any  of  that  silver  and  gold  which  had  belonged  to  those 
idols  (which  he  calls  an  abomination)  into  their  houses,  to 
be  employed  unto  any  private  use  whatsoever:  so  the 
Jews  understand  these  words,  having  made  from  hence  one 
of  their  aflirmative  precepts :  that  no  man  should  seek  the 
least  profit  or  benefit  from  any  thing  appertaining  to  an  idol. 

Lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it.]  Every  thing  that  was 
idolatrous  was  a  cherem,  devoted  to  destruction,  as  he  saith 
in  the  last  words,  it  is  a  cursed  thing,  which  no  man  might 
meddle  withal,  (xiii.  17.)  If  he  did,  he  became  an  accursed 
thing,  i.  e.  was  devoted  to  destruction,  as  the  thing  itself 
was.  This  was  apparent  afterward  in  the  example  of 
Achan,  (Josh,  vii.)  who  took  a  wedge  of  gold  and  a  Bab)'- 
lonish  garment  for  his  OAvn  private  use,  when  it  had  been 
made  a  cherem  by  God's  express  command,  (Josh.  vi.  17.) 
and  therefore  was  stoned  to  death. 

But  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly 
abhor  it.]  Not  only  look  upon  it  as  useless  and  unprofit- 
able, but  as  hateful  and  execrable  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  therefore  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  All  this  tended  to 
their  preservation  in  the  true  religion;  which  taught  them 
to  have  every  thing  contrary  to  it  in  the  utmost  detestation : 
insomuch,  (as  Maimonides  interprets  this  precept,  in  his 
More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  37.)  that  if  any  man  broke 
such  images,  or  melted  them  do\vn,  and  then  sold  the  silver 
and  gold,  he  committed  an  abomination ;  and  the  price  of 
this  being  mingled  with  his  other  riches,  proved  the  rust  of 
them  all.  This  he  thinks  is  the  meaning  of  bringing  cwi 
abomination  into  their  house.  Which  was  so  far  from  bring- 
ing a  blessing  (as  the  heathen  imagined),  that  it  brought  a 
curse  upon  all  that  they  had. 

The  Jews  were  so  sensible  of  all  this,  after  they  liad  se- 
verely smarted  for  their  idolatry,  that  they  thought  it  un- 
lawful to  use  any  vessel  that  had  been  employed  in  sacri- 
ficing to  a  false  god ;  nay,  to  warm  themselves  with  the 
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wood  of  a  grove  that  was  cut  down ;  or  to  sit  under  the 
shadow  of  it,  for  coolness'  sake,  while  it  was  standing ;  or 
so  much  as  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  wood  that  were  left  after 
the  grove  was  burnt.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent,  juxta  Discipl.  Heb.  cap.  7.  p.  215, 216,  &c.) 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  XX.LL  the  commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  ye  observe  to  do.]  He  seems  still  to  press 
them  to  have  a  special  care  to  observe  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  especially  the  first  of  them,  (vi.  4 — 6.)  For  it 
appears  by  the  latter  end  of  this  chapter  that  he  hath  a  re- 
gard to  that. 

That  ye  may  live."]  Long  and  happily :  for  life,  every  one 
knows,  frequently  signifies  all  the  comforts  of  life,  as  death 
signifies  all  manner  of  miseries. 

And  mtdtiply.l  Which  is  the  effect  of  a  long  and  happy 
life. 

And  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  &c.  or,  after  ye  go  in  and 
possess  the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers.'] 
See  vi.  18. 

Ver.  2.  And  thou  shall  remember  all  the  way  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.'] 
Whereby  they  were  severely  punished  for  the  rebellion  of 
fheir  forefathers  against  him ;  which  should  be  an  admoni- 
tion to  them  to  be  more  dutiful.  Others  expound  it  of  the 
care  of  God  over  them,  in  providing  for  them  and  pro- 
tecting them,  as  well  as  leading  them  by  a  glorious  cloud 
all  that  time ;  which  doth  well  enough  agree  with  what  fol- 
lows.    (See  ii.  7.) 

To  humble  thee.]  Or,  to  afflict  thee  with  tedious  wander- 
ings up  and  down,  backward  and  for^vard,  without  any  cer- 
tain dwelling-place. 

And  prove  thee.]  To  try  whether  they  would  be  better, 
by  being  kept  so  long  out  of  the  good  land  promised  unto 
them. 

And  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou 
wouldest  keep  bis  commandments,  or  no.]  God  knew  per- 
fectly how  they  were  disposed  towards  him ;  but  it  was  fit, 
that  they  should  know  themselves  better,  and  posterity  be 
instructed  by  their  behaviour. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger.] 
He  afflicted  thee,  by  suffering  thee  to  want  bread  to  eat, 
(Exod.  xvi.  2,  3.) 

And  fed  thee  with  manna.]  But  it  was  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  bountiful  provision  for  such  a 
vast  multitude  of  people,  as  were  fed  by  him  every  day 
IVom  heaven,  and  teach  them  to  depend  on  his  good  pro- 
vidence. 

Which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know.] 
Exod.  xvi.  1.5.  He  made  an  unusual,  as  well  as  an  unex- 
pected provision  for  them. 

That  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only.]  That  it  is  not  only  our  common  food  that  pre- 
serves us. 

But  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  doth  man  live.]  But  by  any  thing  whatsoever  (for  so 
word  often  signifies)  which  God  shall  please  to  command 
to  give  us  nourishment.  This  was  a  wonderful  encourage- 
ment to  obedience,  that  God  would  rather  work  a  miracle. 


than  suffer  them  to  want  necessaries ;  and  by  a  light  aerial 
sort  of  bread,  give  them  as  great  strength  and  vigour,  as 
the  most  solid  nourishment  was  wont  to  afi'ord  them.  The 
remembrance  of  which  could  not  but  excite  their  posterity 
to  love  God,  and  serve  him,  if  they  often  and  seriously  re- 
flected on  it. 

Ver.  4.  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did 
thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years.]  These  were  two  other 
wonderful  benefits,  which,  if  well  considered,  could  not 
but  incline  them  to  be  obedient  to  him,  who  multiplied 
miracles  to  nourish  and  strengthen  their  faith  and  hope  in 
him.  The  Jews,  to  increase  the  miracle,  say,  their  clothes 
enlarged  as  they  grew  bigger,  from  children  to  men;  and 
so  did  their  shoes  also :  but  there  was  no  need  of  this ;  for 
the  clothes  and  shoes  of  those  men  that  died  might  serve 
their  children  when  they  grew  up  to  their  stature.  And  it 
was  sufficiently  amazing,  without  such  additions,  that  their 
clothes  should  not  so  much  as  decay,  nor  their  feet,  by  so 
long  travelling  in  hot  and  stony  places,  have  the  least 
swelling  in  them,  or,  as  some  translate  it,  grow  callous. 
There  are  those  that  refer  this  last  clause  not  to  their /eef, 
but  to  their  sAoes/  according  to  what  we  read,  xxix.  5. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  shall  also  consider  in  thine  heart.]  Often 
reflect  and  ponder. 

That  as  a  man  cliasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God 
chasteneth  thee.]  All  the  afflictions  which  God  had  sent 
upon  them,  he  would  have  them  think,  were  not  for  their 
undoing,  but  for  their  amendment,  and  correcting  what  was 
amiss  in  them ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged as  well  as  his  benefits. 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  thou  shall  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  fear  him.] 
Howsoever  therefore  he  dealt  with  them,  it  ought  to  have 
led  them  to  obedience.  In  the  repetition  of  this  so  often, 
Moses  doth  but  practise  his  own  lesson,  which  he  had  taught 
them,  vi.  7.  that  they  should  teach  these  words  diligently 
to  their  children,  &c. 

Ver.  7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  ijito  a  good 
land.]  Therefore  there  was  the  greater  need  they  should 
enter  into  it  with  the  pious  resolution  beforementioned,  to 
fear  God  and  walk  in  his  ways.  Otherwise,  they  would  be 
in  great  danger  to  be  corrupted  by  such  plenty  and  variety 
of  all  good  things  as  this  land  afforded. 

A  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.]  The  Hebrew  word  tehom, 
which  we  translate  deep,  and  in  the  plural  number  depths, 
signifies  sometimes  those  great  caverns  of  water  that  are 
within  the  ground,  which  were  made  by  the  plentiful  rains, 
which  God  sent  upon  this  country  while  they  were  obe- 
dient to  him ;  which  both  made  it  fruitful  (though  now 
barren),  and  abounding  also  with  water  for  their  cattle, 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  15.  Ezek.  xxxi.  4.)  But  it  is  here  commonly 
interpreted  lakes,  or  wells  of  water. 

Ver.  8.  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig- 
trees,  and  pomegranates.]  Plentifully  stored  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  life. 

A  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey.]  The  same  word  debas, 
which  signifies  honey,  signifies  also  dates.  And  so  De  Dieu 
thinks  it  most  reasonable  to  translate  it  here,  being  joined 
with  four  other  sorts  of  fruits;  and  so  Kimchi  saith,  the 
ancient  Jews  expounded  it  in  this  place,  and  in  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  5.  where  it  is  said,  that  Israel  brought  in  abundance^ 
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the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  or  dates,  as  we 
there  translate  it  in  the  margin. 

Ver.9^  A  land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  tvithout  scarce- 
ness.'] Be  in  no  want  of  any  sort  of  provision,  which  is  com- 
prehended under  tlie  name  of  bread. 

Thou  shall  not  lack  any  thing  in  it.]  No  other  conveni- 
CDCcs  of  life. 

A  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 
taayest  dig  brass.]  Where  there  are  useful  minerals,  as 
plentiful  as  stones  are  in  other  places.  These  are  the  ra- 
ther mentioned,  because  tiiere  were  no  such  mines  in 
I^ypt,  where  they  had  long  dwelt,  and  were  stored  with 
plenty  of  other  things,  (Numb.  xi.  5.) 

Ver.  10.  When  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full.]  After  a 
liberal  meal,. 

Tlien  thou  shall  bless  the  Lord  tjiy  God  for  the  good  laud 
wliich  he  liath  given  thee.]  Give  solemn  thanks  to  God,  not 
only  for  that  present  repast,  but  for  the  plentiful  provision 
he  had  made  for  them  of  all  good  things,  in  the  land  he  had 
bestowed  on  them.  From  this  place  the  Jews  have  made 
it  a  general  rule,  or  as  they  call  it  an  affirmative  precept, 
that  every  one  bless  God  at  their  meals,  that  is,  as  I  said, 
give  him  thanks  for  his  benefits :  for  he  blesses  us  when 
he  bestows  good  things  upon  us ;  and  we  bless  him  when 
we  thankfully  acknowledge  his  goodness  therein :  which  is 
a  natural  duty  wliich  we  owe  to  the  Fountain  and  Original 
of  all  good, 

Ver.  11.  Beware  tltat  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  not  keeping  his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and 
his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,]  He  would 
have  their  thanksgiving  for  his  benefits  leave  such  a  sense 
of  God  upon  their  minds,  as  should  make  them  careful  to 
yield  him  an  entire  obedience. 

Ver.  12.  Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full,  and 
hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein.]  Feasted  in 
stately  houses,  wherein  they  enjoyed  their  ease. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  are  multi- 
plied, and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that 
tliou  hast  is  midtiplied.]  The  sense  of  these  tvvo  verses  is, 
when  they  had  great  abundance  of  all  good  things  within 
doors  and  without. 

Yer.  14.  Then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up.]  Which  is  an 
usual  efiect  of  great  riches ;  as  Euripides  observes  in  that 
known  saying  of  his,  "Y/S/mv  St  t'iktu  itXovtoq,  wealth  breeds 
pride,  scorn,  and  contempt  of  others.  This  Moses  Kotzen- 
sis  thought  so  great  a  sin,  that  he  puts  it  among  the  nega- 
tive precepts ;  and  pretends  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  so 
to  do,  though  Maimonides,  and  others,  had  omitted  it.  And 
when  he  awaked,  he  was  confirmed  in  it,  by  reading  a 
place  in  the  Gemara  upon  Sota,  (cap.  1,)  which  saith, 
wheresoever  we  find  these  words  in  Scripture,  take  heed 
lest,  there  is  a  prohibition,  as  there  is,  ver.  11.  and  here,  to 
take  heed  of  pride :  for  whosoever  is  proud,  he  shall  be 
brought  low,  as  the  Gemara  there  adds ;  which  arc,  in  a 
manner,  tlje  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  (St.  Luke 
xviii.  14.) 

And  thou  forget  tlie  Lord  thy  God.]  This  is  another 
common  effect  of  large  possessions,  which  make  (lie  own- 
e*s  of  them  fall  into  sloth  and  luxury,  and  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  Donor  of  all  good  things,  that  they  trust  in  un- 
certain riches  (as  the  apostle  speaks),  apd  not  in  the  living 
iGod,  imagining  now  they  can  never  want;  not  because 


God  is  so  good,  but  because  they  have  such  store  of  good 
things  laid  up  for  many  years. 

Which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
from  the  house  of  bondage.]  No  wonder  if  they  forgot  all 
his  former  benefits,  when  they  were  unthankful  for  tlie 
present. 

Ver.  15.  Who  led  tliee  through  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness.]  See  i.  19. 

Wherein  were  fiery  serpents.]  See  Numb.  xxi.  6. 

And  scorpions.]  These  are  commonly  joined  with  ser- 
pents in  Scripture,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  (Luke  x. 
19.  xi.  12,  13.)  being  found  in  the  same  places,  especially 
io  this  desert  of  Arabia. 

And  drought.]  The  Hebrew  word  tsimmaon  signifies  a 
dry  place,  as  we  translate  it,  Psal.  cvii.  33.  Isa.  xxxv.  7. 
And  that  best  agrees  with  what  here  follows,  where  there 
was  no  water. 

Jllio  brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  a  rock  of  flint.] 
From  which  one  would  have  sooner  expected  fire  than 
water,  (Numb.  xx.  11.) 

Who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna,  which  thy 
fathers  knew  not.]  Ver.  3.  The  great  Salmasius,  in  a  trea- 
tise on  purpose  about  manna,  hath  said  a  great  deal  to 
prove  that  the  manna  which  God  sent  the  Jews  did  not 
differ  in  its  form  or  substance  from  that  which  common.'/ 
fell  in  those  countries,  and  doth  so  at  this  day:  but  herein 
consisted  the  miracle,  that  he  gave  Ihem  in  a  prescribed 
measure,  and  so  abundantly,  as  to  suffice  such  a  vast  num- 
ber ;  and  that  every  morning,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
made  it  a  Divine  manna ;  for  the  common  fell  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  always,  but  at  some  times  in  the  year. 

That  he  might  humble  thee.]  This  word  is  commonly  un- 
derstood of  humbling  by  allliction;  which  may  seem  not  to 
belong  to  manna;  for  that  was  a  singular  benefit,  being  an 
excellent  nourishment,  and  of  a  delicious  taste  :  but  they, 
having  nothing  else  besides  this  to  live  upon,  were  soon 
tired  with  it,  (as  we  find  Numb.  xi.  6.)  And  much  more 
did  it  seem  an  aflliction  to  them,  to  live  upon  one  thing 
alone  for  forty  years  together ;  and  God  intended  by  it  to 
humble  them,  ai  the  same  time  that  he  was  extraordinary 
kind  to  them. 

Aiid  that  he  might  prove  thee.]  Whether  they  would  lie 
thankful  that  they  were  not  starved,  and  submit  to  his  wise 
providence,  and  obey  his  laws;  which  they  had  the  greater 
reason  to  observe,  because  it  was  evident  they  owed  their 
very  life  and  being  to  him  every  moment:  for  without  new 
supplies  every  day  from  heaven,  they  had  been  famished  in 
that  desolate  wilderness. 

And  do  the  good  at  thy  latter  end.]  That  in  conclusion 
his  kindness  to  them  might  be  more  thankfully  received, 
and  more  safely  enjoyed.  So  Maimonides  expounds  this 
passage,  in  his  More  Nevochim,  (par.  iii,  cap.  24.)  "  God 
was  pleased  to  accustom  them  to  labour  in  the  wilderness, 
that  he  might  increase  their  happijneas  when  they  came  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  For  this  is  certain,  a  transition  fVom 
labour  to  rest  is  far  sweeter  than  continual  rest.  Nor  could 
they  so  easily  have  subdued  the  land,  and  overcome  the 
inhabitants  of  it,iinloss  they  had  endured  some  hardship  in 
the  wilderness.  For  rest  and  idleness  take  away  men's  cou- 
rage ;  but  labour  and  hard  fare  augments  it.  And  this  is 
the  good  (.saith  he)  which  was  in  the  issue  to  redound  to 
them  by  this  wise  dispensation  of  God's  providence." 
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Ver.  17.  And  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power, 
attd  the  might  of  my  hand,  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.]  Such 
vain  conceits  are  apt  to  arise  in  men's  minds,  if  they  pre- 
serve not  a  sense  of  God,  and  of  all  his  mercies  to  them. 

Ver.  18.  But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth.]  Continu- 
ally call  to  mind  that  they  owed  all  they  had,  and  the  in- 
crease of  it,  to  his  almighty  providence;  without  whom 
they  could  never  have  gotten  possession  of  this  land,  nor 
have  prospered  in  it. 

That  he  may  establish  his  covenant  which  he  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  &c.]  He  would  have  them  sensible  of  their  own 
unworthiness  also  (which  would  make  them  more  grateful 
to  him)  of  all  the  blessings  God  had  bestowed  on  them, 
and  acknowledge  them  to  his  mere  goodness,  and  fidelity 
to  his  promises ;  for  they  had  been  a  murmuring  and  rebel- 
lious people. 

Ver.  1.9.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord 
lliy  God.]  Luxury  and  pride  (the  usual  effects  of  fulness) 
naturally  made  them  unthankful  and  unmindful  of  God :  and 
neglect  of  God's  service  made  them  easily  fall  to  idolatry. 

And  walk  after  other  gods,  and  worship  and  serve  them.] 
The  two  last  expressions  are  the  explication  of  the  first ; 
for  then  they  walked  after  the  idols  of  the  people  (as  On- 
kelos  paraphrases  it),  when  they  worshipped  and  adored 
them.  It  is  evident  by  this,  that  the  drift  of  Moses,  in  all 
this  discourse,  is  (as  I  observed  before)  to  press  upon  them 
the  first  and  great  commandment. 

I  testify  against  you  this  day,  tliat  ye  shall  utterly  perish.] 
See  iv.  26. 

Ver.  20.  As  tlie  nations  which  the  Lord  destroyeth  before 
your  face.]  He  speaks  in  the  present  tense,  because  he  was 
about  to  destroy  them :  and  when  he  began,  he  destroyed 
them  by  little  and  little,  (vii.  22.)  and  there  were  still  more 
to  be  destroyed. 

So  shall  ye  perish,  because  ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the 
twice  of  the  Lord  your  God.]  It  was  but  just  that  they 
should  perish  as  those  nations  did,  because  they  fell  into 
their  sid. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Ver.  1.  JtjLEAR,  O  Israel.]  He  begins  a  new  exhortation 
to  them,  at  some  distance  of  time  from  the  former,  but  still 
aiming  at  the  same  thing,  to  represent  to  them  the  danger 
ol  idolatry. 

Thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this  day.]  That  is,  shortly, 
not  long  hence ;  for  it  cannot  be  meant  precisely :  all  these 
tilings  being  spoken  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year 
of  their  travels,  and  they  passed  not  over  Jordan  till  the 
fir.<?t  month  of  the  next  year.  Between  which  and  this  time 
Moses  died,  and  they  mourned  a  whole  month  for  him. 

To  go  in  to  possess  nations.]  A  country  inhabited  by 
nations ;  for  the  people  themselves  they  were  to  destroy. 

Greater  and  mightier  than  thyself]  Whom  notwithstand- 
ing God  would  deliver  up  into  their  hands. 

Cities  great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven.]  As  tlie  spies  had 
represented  them,  (i.  28.)  And  they  were,  indeed,  very 
strong  cities,  whose  walls  could  not  easily  be  scaled. 

Ver.  2.  A  people  great  and  tall.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  28.  32. 

Tfte  children  of  the  Anakims,  ivhom  thou  knowest.]  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  of  those  Nephiiim  or  Rephaim 


(which  we  sometimes  translate  giants)  in  those   parts, 
(Numb.  xiii.  22.  28.  33.) 

Of  whom  thou  hast  heard  say.  Who  can  stand  before  tht 
children  of  Anak  ?]  A  common  proverb  in  those  days. 
The  children  of  Anak  being  so  famous,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion (as  Bochartus  thinks)  took  its  name  from  them.  For 
Bene-Anak  (i.  e.  children  of  Anak),  or  Pheneanak,  is  easily 
changed  into  Phoenicia.  These  Anakims  were  vanquished 
by  Joshua,  who  drove  them  out  of  the  cities  where  they 
dwelt,  and  made  them  flee  to  the  Philistines.  Where  a  rem- 
nant of  them  seemed  to  have  lived  till  the  days  of  David. 
For  Goliath,  and  his  brethren  Lahmi,  Sippai,  and  Ishbiba- 
nob,  (1  Chron.  xx.  4,  &c.)  were  Anakims;  and  so  was  that 
man  with  six  toes  on  each  foot,  and  six  fingers  on  each 
hand,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16.)  for  they  were  all  bom  at  Gath ; 
which  was  one  of  the  cities  to  which  the  Anakims  fled, 
(Josh.  xi.  22.)  Some  think  that  from  hence  kings,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  called  "AvaxriQ,  because  commonly  they 
chose  those  to  rule  over  them  who  were  persons  of  a  great 
stature,  and  carried  majesty  in  their  faces.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  (as  I  observed  before)  that  some  of  the  Anak- 
ims fled  into  Greece,  and  settled  there,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  3.  Understand  therefore  this  day.]  Settle  this  there- 
fore in  your  minds,  before  you  go  over  Jordan,  as  un- 
doubted truth. 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he  that  goeth  before  thee.] 
Over  Jordan,  (Josh.  iii.  3,  4,  &c.) 

Asa  consuming  fire.]  Before  whom  none  can  stand,  (iv.  24.) 

He  shall  destroy  them,  and  he  shall  bring  them  down  be- 
fore thy  face.]  See  Josh.  iii.  10,  11.  The  Hebrews  have  a 
conceit,  that  the  fire  which  burnt  upon  the  altar  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  lion  ;  to  shew  what  God  would  be  to  their 
enemies,  if  the  Israelites  obeyed  him ;  otherwise,  what  he 
would  be  to  them. 

So  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  and  destroy  them  utterly, 
as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee.]  Not  the  whole  seven  na- 
tions entirely;  whom  he  said  God  would  drive  out  by  little 
and  little,  (vii.  22.)  but  so  many,  as  to  make  a  settlement 
for  themselves  in  Canaan  without  much  difficulty. 

Ver.  4.  Speak  not  in  thine  heart,  after  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  cast  them  out.]  When  this  is  done,  do  not  so 
much  as  entertain  a  thought. 

For  my  righteousness  hath  the  Lord  brought  Die  in  to 
possess  this  land.]  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  pride 
and  self-conceit ;  and  therefore,  as  he  taught  them  before 
(viii.  7.)  to  have  an  humble  opinion  of  their  own  power,  so 
now  not  to  arrogate  any  thing  to  themselves,  on  the  ac- 
count of  their  own  righteousness. 

But  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lord  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  iliee.]  Lev.  xviii.  24,  25.  27,  28. 

Ver.  5.  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  or  the  uprightness  of 
thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess  their  land;  but  for  the 
wickedness  of  these  nations,  &c.  and  that  he  may  perform 
the  word  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  &c.]  It 
was  of  great  moment  (which  makes  him  repeat  it  again) 
that  they  should  understand  the  true  causes  why  God  ex- 
pelled these  nations,  and  gave  their  land  to  the  Israelites ; 
which  were  these  two :  first,  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
the  Canaanites  ;  for  which  they  deserved  to  be  rooted :  se- 
condly, God's  gracious  promises  to  the  pious  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites,  with  whom  he  made  a  coveaant,  and  con- 
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firmed  it  with  an  oath,  to  plant  them  there,  in  the  room  of 
the  former  inhabitants. 

Ver.  6.  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
tjiveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to  possess  it  for  thy  right- 
eousness.] He  repeats  it  a  third  time,  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, he  might  root  out  of  the  Israelites  the  opinion  of  their 
own  deserts,  before  he  rooted  the  Canaanites  out  of  their 
country. 

For  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.}  So  far  from  being 
righteous,  that  they  were  very  refractory.  Of  which  God 
often  complained,  (Exod.  xxxii.  9.  xxxiii.  3.  5.)  and  Moses 
acknowledges  it  in  his  prayer  to  God  for  them,  (xxxiv.  9.) 

Ver.  7.  Remember,  and  forget  not,  how  thou  provokedst 
the  Lord  thy  God  to  wrath  in  the  wilderness.]  In  order  to 
destroy  the  opinion  of  their  own  righteousness,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  call  to  mind  some  of  their  most  notorious  pro- 
vocations ;  which  he  exhorts  them  carefully  to  preserve  in 
their  mind,  as  a  means  to  keep  them  humble. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  until  you  came  to  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord.]  This  appears  by  the  many  murmurings 
we  read  of  in  the  two  first  years  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  likcM'ise  in  the  last ;  of  which  only  we  have  a 
particular  account :  but  their  behaviour,  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  spent  in  the  wilderness,  was  no  better. 

Ver.  8.  Also  in  Horeb  ye  provoked  the  liord  to  wrath.] 
Or  rattier,  even  in  Horeb  (for  there  is  an  emphasis  in  this, 
and  he  speaks  it  with  some  indignation) ;  when  they  had 
newly  received  the  law,  and  had  a  visible  appearance  of 
God  in  great  glory  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  had  entered  into 
covenant  with  him,  they  so  shamefully  revolted  from  him, 
that  he  thought  to  have  destroyed  them,  (Exod.  xxxii.  7, 
8,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the 
tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant  which  tlie 
Lord  made  with  you.]  See  Exod.  xxiv.  11. 

Then  I  abode  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights; 
Ineitlierdid  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.]  See  Exod.  xxiv. 
18.  xxxiv.  28. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two  tables  of 
stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God.]  See  Exod.  xxxi.  18; 

According  to  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  spake  with 
you  in  the  mount.]  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.] 
When  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  assembled,  and 
heard  God  speak  these  ten  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire.    (See  Deut.  iv.  10—13.) 

Ver.  11.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
&c.]  That  is,  having  given  him  the  two  tables^  as  was  said 
before,  ver.  10. 

Ver.  12.  Tlie  Lord  said  unto  me.]  Immediately  after  he 
had  delivered  to  him  the  tables,  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  7.) 

Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence;  for  the  people 
which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have  corrupted 
tliemselves,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xxxii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  13.  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  I 
have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people.] 
AVho  will  not  bend  to  the  yoke  of  my  laws,  (Exod.  xxxii,  9.) 

Ver.  14.  Let  me  alone.]  Do  not  make  any  intercession 
to  me  for  them. 

That  I  may  destroy  them,  and  blot  out  their  name  from 
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under  heaven  ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  greater  and 
mightier  than  they.]  See  Exod.  xxxii.  10. 

Ver.  1.5.  So  I  turned,  and  came  down  from  tlie  mount.] 
See  Exod.  xxxii.  15. 

And  the  mount  burnt  with  fire.]  "Was  all  in  a  flame,  in 
token  of  God's  high  displeasure  against  them ;  and  as  if  he 
intended  presently  to  consume  them. 

And  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  were  tw  my  hand.^ 
Exod.  xxxii.  15. 

Ver.  16.  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  ye  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  had  made  you  a  nwlten  calf]  About 
which  he  found  them  dancing,  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.) 

Ye  had  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  the 
Lord  had  commanded  you.]  For  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
commanded  them,  with  his  own  mouth,  not  to  make  to 
themselves  any  graven  image,  &c.  (Exod.  xx.  4.)  And 
immediately  after  commanded  Moses  to  repeat  this  pre- 
cept particularly  to  them,  "  Not  to  make  with  him  gods  of 
silver  or  gold,"  (ver.  22,  23.) 

Ver.  17.  And  I  took  the  two  tables,  and  cast  them  out  of 
my  two  hands,  and  brake  them  before  your  eyes.]  By  God's 
order,  no  doubt,  in  token  that  they  had  broken  his  cove- 
nant, and  were  unworthy  to  be  owned  by  him  for  his  peo- 
ple, (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  or  that  the  covenant  was  made 
void,  and  God  no  longer  engaged  to  them. 

Ver.  18.  And  I  fell  down.]  To  pray  God  for  pardon; 
though  not  presently  :  but  after  he  had  broken  the  calf  in 
pieces,  reproved  Aaron,  and  made  a  slaughter  among  the 
people,  (Exod.  xxxii.  20,  21,  &c.) 

As  at  the  first.]  When  he  first  heard  of  their  sin,  Exod, 
xxxii.  11 — 13.  and  the  next  morning  after  he  had  broken 
the  calf,  and  done  execution  upon  the  offenders,  (ver, 
30—32.) 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights :  J  did  neither  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water.]  Exod.  xxxiv.  2.  28. 

Because  of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned,  in  doing 
wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.] 
He  spent  this  time,  very  much,  in  earnest  supplication  to 
God,  to  forgive  not  only  this,  but  all  other  sins,  whereby 
they  had  deserved  to  be  cast  off  by  him.  For  they  pro- 
voked him  at  Marah,  (Exod.  xv.  23-)  and  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  (xvi.  2,  3.)  and  at  Massah,  (xvii.  2 — 4.) 

Ver.  19.  For  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and  hot  dis- 
pleasure wherewith  the  Lord  was  wroth  against  you,  to 
destroy  you.]  Which  God  had  expressed  both  before  he 
came  down  from  the  mount  and  after,  (Exod.  xxxii, 
xxxiii.  3.  5.)  Insomuch,  that  the  Lord  removed  out  of  the 
camp  ;  and  would  not,  for  the  present,  dwell  among  them, 
(ver.  7.) 

But  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  tliat  time  also.]  Seq 
Exod.  xxxiv.  8 — 10.  where  the  Lord  tells  him,  he  ex- 
pected they  should  be  more  faithful  hereafter,  in  observing 
their  covenant  with  him,  particularly  this  part,  of  wor- 
shipping no  other  God.  (See  there,  ver.  10 — 14.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron,  to 
have  destroyed  him,  &c.]  This  shews  the  heinousness  of 
this  sin,  which  had  like  to  have  cost  Aaron  his  life; 
though  he  merely  complied  with  the  impetuous  desire  of 
the  people,  out  of  fear  and  want  of  courage  to  resist  them, 

Ver.  21,  And  I  took  your  sin.]  So  idols  are  termed  in 
Isa.  xxxi.  7.  The  object  or  occasion  of  sin,  as  well  as 
the  punishment  of  it,  being  called  by  the  name  of  sin. 
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The  calf  which  you  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire, 
and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small,  &c.]  This  he  did 
before  he  went  up  the  second  time  into  the  mount,  (Exod. 
xxxii.  20.) 

And  I  cast  the  dust  tJiereofinto  the  brook  that  descended 
out  of  the  mount.]  From  the  rock  which  Moses  smote 
with  his  rod,  (Exod.  xvii.  G.)  which  constantly  supplied 
them  with  drink ;  which  for  the  present  they  could  not 
have  but  mixed  with  their  sin,  as  we  read  Exod.  xxxii.  20. 

Ver.  22.  And  at  Taberah.}  Besides  this  great  sin  com- 
mitted at  Horeb,  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  several  other, 
that  they  might  be  more  humbled,  and  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  righteousness  remaining  in  them.  (See  concern- 
ing tliis,  Numb.  xi.  1 — 3.) 

And  at  Massah.]  As  the  foregoing  sin  was  committed 
after  the  making  the  golden  calf,  so  this  was  before  it, 
(Exod.  xvii.  7.) 

And  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  ye  provoked  the  Lord  to 
wrath.]  This  provocation  was  immediately  after  that  at 
Taberah,  (Xumb.  xi.  33,  34.)  All  which  three  places  had 
tlieir  names  from  the  sin  of  the  Israelites,  or  from  their 
punishment. 

Ver.  23.  Likewise.]  And  yet  this  was  not  all. 

When  the  Lord  sent  you  from  Kadesh-bamea,  saying. 
Go  up,  and  possess  the  land  which  I  have  given  you.] 
Numb.  xiii.  1 — 3. 

Th£n  ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
your  God;  and  ye  believed  him  not,  nor  hearkened  to  his 
word.]  Numb.  xiv.  1 — 3.  of  which  unbelief  God  there 
complains,  ver.  11. 

Ver.  24.  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  from 
the  day  that  I  knew  you.]  To  comprise  all  in  a  few  words, 
you  have  been  a  disobedient  people  ever  since  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  you.  So  he  suspected  they  would  prove, 
(Exod.  iv.  1.)  and  upon  the  first  disappointment  found  it 
to  Ije  true,  (Exod.  v.  24,25.) 

Ver.  25.  Thus  1  fell  down  b^ore  the  Lord  forty  days 
atid  forty  nights,  as  I  fell  down  at  the  first ;  because  the 
Lord  had  said  he  would  destroy  you.]  Having  interposed 
some  other  instances  of  their  rebellious  disposition,  be- 
sides their  making  the  golden  calf,  he  returns  to  what  he 
had  begun  to  say  concerning  his  intercession  with  God  for 
a  pardon  ;  which  he  could  not  obtain  without  long  impor- 
tunity. For  we  cannot  from  these  words  gather,  as  some 
of  the  Jews  do,  that  Moses  was  three  times  in  the  mount 
forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  it  being  plain,  that  he  speaks 
here  of  the  .same  time  which  he  mentioned  ver.  18.  And 
if  we  should  think  he  intended  any  other,  we  might  con- 
ciude  he  was  four  times  in  the  mount  so  many  days  and 
nights,  because  he  mentions  it  over  again  in  tlio  next 
chaptt:r,  X.  H). 

Because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would  destroy  you.]  Exod. 
xxxii.  10.  xxxiii.  5.  This  made  him  so  earnest  to  obtain 
an  assurance  from  God,  that  he  would  continue  to  be  as 
gracious  to  them  as  he  had  been :  of  which  he  had  given 
him  some  hope  before  he  went  up  into  the  mount.  (See 
Exod.  xxiii.  17.  xxxiv.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  2G.  /  prayed  tlierefore  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O 
Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance, 
v^ich  thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy  greatness,  &c.]  He 
used  the  same  argument  in  his  petition  for  them,  when 
he  went  into  the  mount  the  second  time,  which  he  had 
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urged  before  he  came  down  the  first  time  from  it,  (Exod. 
xxxii.  12.) 

Ver.  27.  Remember  thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.]  The  very  same  he  had  said  there,  ver.  13. 

And  look  not  unto  the  stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to 
their  wickedness,  nor  to  their  sin.]  He  prays  that  the  gra- 
cious promise  of  God  to  their  pious  forefathers  would 
move  him  to  overlook  the  high  provocations  of  their  pos- 
terity. Which  he  aggravates  in  several  words,  the  more 
to  humble  them,  and  to  magnify  God's  mercy  in  granting 
them  a  pardon.  The  word  stubbornness  seems  to  relate 
to  their  very  evil  disposition  of  mind ;  and  their  wicked- 
ness to  all  their  undutiful  murmurings ;  and  their  sin  to 
their  idolatry;  which  is  often  called  in  Scripture  pecu- 
liarly by  the  name  of  sin :  it  being  the  highest  provoca- 
tion, from  whence  sprang  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Thus 
Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  made  Israel  to  sin,  by  setting  up 
the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  to  be  worshipped. 

Ver.  28.  Lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  them  out 
say.  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into  the 
land  which  he  promised  them,  and  because  he  hated  them, 
he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  wilderness.] 
The  sense  of  this  also  hehadbeforeurged,(Exod.xxxii.l2.) 

Ver.  29.  Yet  they  are  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance, 
which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power,  &c.]  They 
were  redeemed  by  him  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and,  after 
a  wonderful  manner,  separated  from  all  other  people,  to  be 
his  peculiar,  (Exod.  xix.  4 — 6.)  And  besides,  having  re- 
pented of  this  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  God  had  again 
owned  them  to  be  his,  and  promised  his  presence  should  go 
with  them,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  14.)  Insomuch,  that  Moses  there 
saith,  before  he  went  into  the  mount  again,  (ver.  13.)  "  Con- 
sider tliat  this  nation  is  thy  people."    And  see  ver.  15, 16. 


CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  7x  T  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Hew  thee 
two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me 
into  the  mount.]  After  his  anger  was  something  appeased, 
he  ordered  Moses  to  come  up  to  him  where  he  had  been 
before,  and  brin;j  with  him  two  tables  of  stone  like  those 
he  had  broken,  that  God  might  renew  his  covenant  with 
them.  But  there  was  this  ditlerence,  (as  I  observed  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1.)  that  God  himself  made  the  former  tables,  but  he 
bade  Moses  make  these :  which  signifies  some  abatement 
of  his  favour. 

And  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.]  This  command  was 
given  at  his  first  going  up  into  the  mount,  (Exod.  xxv.  10.) 
and,  perhaps,  was  renewed  again  now,  upon  the  occasion  of 
making  these  new  tables  which  were  to  be  put  into  it. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were 
in  the  first  tables  tohich  thou  brakest.]  So  we  read  he  told 
him,  Exod.  xxxiv.  1. 

And  thou  .shall  put  them  in  the  ark.]  As  soon  as  it  was 
made  to  receive  them. 

Ver.  3.  A7id  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim-wood.]  This  looks 
as  if  he  made  an  ark  before  he  made  the  tables ;  that  when 
he  brouglit  them  down,  it  might  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
And  it  hath  given  some  ground  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  to 
say  that  there  were  two  arks;  one  made  by  Moses,  wherein 
he  put  the  tables  of  stone  that  were  broken,  and  those  that 
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were  renewed,  until  the  other  was  made  by  Bezaleel :  for 
we  read  expressly,  that  Bezaleel  made  the  ark,  Exod. 
xxxvii.  1.  and  here  it  is  said  that  Moses  made  it.  So  that 
they  conclude  tliere  were  two  made ;  and  this  made  by 
Moses  they  fancy  was  the  ark  that  went  before  them  in  their 
marches  and  battles ;  which  the  other  never  did  by  God's 
order,  but  only  when  they  entered  into  Canaan  ;  (Josh,  iii.) 
for  when  of  their  o^vnselves  they  carried  it  forth  in  the 
days  of  Eli,  God  was  angry  witli  them,  and  delivered  it 
into  the  enemy's  hand,  (I  Sam.  iv.  3,  4.  11.)  But  Aben 
Ezra,  Nachmanides,  and  Abarbinel,  have  confuted  this  by 
strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  as  may  be  seen  in  Buxtorf 's 
Histor.  Areas,  p.  35,  36,  &c.  And  as  to  this  place,  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  Moses  speaks  of  the  ark  made  after- 
ward by  Bezaleel,  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  made,  be- 
cause he  commanded  him  to  make  it.  Just  as  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  built  the  temple,  because  he  caused  it  to  be 
built.  Or,  if  it  be  granted  that  Moses  made  an  ark  before 
he  went  the  second  time  into  the  mount  (which  this  verse 
seems  to  countenance),  it  will  not  follow  that  there  were 
two  arks  in  use  among  the  Israelites;  for  this  ark  now 
made  was  of  mere  wood,  not  overlaid  with  gold,  and  de- 
signed only  as  a  chest  wherein  to  keep  the  tables  handsomely, 
till  the  ark  could  be  made  by  Bezaleel,  and  then  the  tables 
were  translated  into  that,  and  this  chest  of  Moses  laid  aside. 

And  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  went 
up  into  the  mount.]  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  4. 

Ver.  4.  And  lie  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first 
writing,  the  ten  commandments.]  Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

Which  the  Lord  commanded  you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.]  When  the 
whole  congregation  was  gathered  together  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount.  (See  ix.  10.) 

And  the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me,]  To  carry  down  to  the 
people. 

Ver.  5.  And  I  turned  myself]  From  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, where  he  had  been  supplicating  for  mercy,  and  had 
received  from  thence  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

And  came  down  from  the  mount.]  At  the  end  of  forty 
days  and  nights,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28,  29.) 

And  put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  had  made.]  Which 
he  commanded  to  be  made  by  Bezaleel,  (Exod.  xxxvii.  1.) 
and  put  into  the  tabernacle  as  soon  as  it  was  built,  with 
these  tables  in  it,  (Exod.  xl.  20,  21.) 

And  there  they  be,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me.]  ITiough 
Moses  mentions  his  making  the  ark  before  his  hewing  the 
tables,  and  going  up  into  the  mount,  (ver.  3.)  yet  these 
words  seem  to  determine  that  he  speaks  of  the  ark  made 
by  Bezaleel,  according  to  his  directions.  For  now  that 
tliey  were  going  over  Jordan,  the  tables  were  in  the  ark, 
which  he  is  said  here  to  have  made.  AVhich  was  certainly 
tlie  ark  of  the  covenant,  not  that  chest,  which  some  suppose 
Moses  to  have  made  to  keep  the  tables  in  till  the  other 
could  be  fitted  for  their  reception. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  from 
Beeroth,  of  the  children  ofJaakan,  to  Mosera.^  Not  imme- 
diately ;  but  after  they  had  passed  through  several  other 
places,  and  made  some  stay  in  them :  for  they  went  from 
Bene-Jaakan  to  Gudgodah  (or  Hor-hagidgad),  and  so  to 
Jotbalh,  and  the  rest  of  the  mansions  mentioned  Numb, 
xxxiii.  32,  33,  &c.  until  they  came  to  Mount  Hor. 

There  Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried,]  At  Mosera, 


or  the  top  of  Mount  Hor ;  which  was  another  part  of  the 
same  mountain,  as  Ilorcb  was  of  Sinai. 

And  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his 
stead.]  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  give  anaccount  how  this 
comes  in  here,  and  what  connexion  this  and  the  following 
verse  have  with  what  went  before.  All  the  satisfaction  that 
I  can  give  to  it  is  this,  that  Moses  having  told  them,  that 
he  put  tlie  tables  of  the  testimony  or  covenant  into  the  ark, 
as  a  token  God  was  reconciled  to  them,  and  that  there  they 
still  were  as  the  Lord  commanded,  he  puts  them  out  of  all 
doubt  of  it,  by  telling  them,  that  though  Aaron  (who  had 
the  special  care  of  the  holy  place,  and  all  things  in  it  com- 
mitted to  him)  was  dead,  yet  Eleazar  his  son  was  still  alive, 
who  could  testify  those  holy  things  remained,  as  when 
Moses  first  placed  them  there,  he  being  consecrated  to  the 
priest's  office  instead  of  Aaron,  and  in  this  very  mount, 
(Numb.  XX.  25,  26,  &c.)  which  is  the  occasion  of  mention- 
ing this  station  here,  when  most  of  the  rest  are  omitted. 

Ver.  7.  And  from  thence.]  Not  from  Mosera,  but  from 
Bene-Jaakan,  as  appears  from  Numb,  xxxiii.  32.  where  a 
full  account  is  given  of  their  removals,  which  are  but  just 
touched  here. 

They  journeyed  to  Gudgodah.]  Called  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  by  the  name  of  Hor-hagidgad.  And  none  will 
think  it  strange  that  there  is  such  variation  in  the  proper 
names  of  places  and  of  men,  in  profane  writers,  as  well  as 
the  Scriptures,  who  considers  (as  Conradus  Pellicanus  here 
notes)  how  ditTerently  the  names  of  places  are  pronounced 
now,  from  what  they  were  in  former  ages ;  and  how  much 
one  nation  differs  from  another,  when  they  speak  of  them ; 
and  what  alterations  are  made  from  the  first  founders  of 
nations  and  cities  by  those  that  conquer  them,  and  change 
all  names  to  their  own  glory.  See  how  names  were  changed 
among  the  Israelites  in  no  long  time.  Numb.  xxvi.  15 — 17. 
2a,  24.  35.  38, 39,  &c. 

And  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath.]  And  so  to  the  rest  of 
the  places  mentioned  Numb,  xxxiii.  34 — 3().  till  they 
came  to  Mount  Hor. 

A  land  of  rivers  of  waters.]  A  place  where  there  was 
plenty  of  water ;  which  he  mentions,  I  suppose,  that  they 
might  reflect  upon  their  foul  distrust  of  God's  providence 
a  little  after,  when  they  murmured  for  want  of  water  at 
Kadesh,  (Numb.  xx.  3,  4,  &c.) 

Ver.  8.  At  that  time.]  Not  long  after  Moses  came  down 
from  the  mount  the  second  time;  of  which  he  had  be>en 
speaking,  ver.  5. 

The  Lord  separated  the  tribe  of  Levi.]  To  his  own  spe- 
cial service,  as  we  read  Numb.  iii.  Some  think  that  God 
renewed  his  choice  of  them  to  the  employment  here  men- 
tioned after  Aaron's  death,  when  he  confirmed  them  in 
their  office.  But  we  read  of  no  such  thing;  and  it  cannot 
be  inferred  merely  from  these  words,  at  that  time,  which 
may  well  relate  to  the  time  mentioned,  ver.  5. 

To  bear  tlie  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.]  Here  are 
tliree  parts  of  their  office  mentioned  in  these  and  the  fol- 
lowing words.  The  first  of  which  was  to  carry  the  ark  ; 
which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  Kohathites,  (Numb.  iii. 
27. 31 .)  when  the  camp  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
Who  were  good  witnesses  that  the  same  ark  still  remained 
at  that  day  wherein  Moses  first  placed  the  tables  of  the 
covenant ;  for  it  never  stirred  but  by  their  means. 

To  stand  before  the  Lord.]  This  is  a  phrase  used  of  ser-' 
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vants  that  wait  upon  their  masters,  before  whom  tliey  are 
said  to  stand.  Thus  Gehazi  attended  the  prophet  Elisha, 
(2  Kings  V.  25.)  And  the  prophets  themselves  are  thus  said 
to  stand  before  the  Lord,  (1  Kings  xvii.  1.  xviii.  15.)  There- 
fore it  here  signifies  that  the  Levites  were  separated  to  be 
Gk)d's  ministers,  as  it  follows. 

To  minister  unto  him.]  As  assistants  to  the  priests  in  the 
tabernacle,  (Numb.  iii.  t>.)  and  as  a  guard  to  the  tabernacle, 
(ver.  7,  8.)  Which  was  the  second  part  of  their  office. 

And  to  bless  in  his  name  unto  this  day.]  This  was  the 
greatest  thing  of  all,  and  was  peculiar  to  the  priests,  who 
were  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  had  the  sole  privilege 
among  them  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  we  read 
expressly  Numb.  vi.  23,  24.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  made 
out,  that  by  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  meant  only 
to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  was  common  to  all  the 
Levites,  who  sang  praises  and  gave  thanks  continually  to 
him  in  the  temple,  as  I  suppose  they  did  in  the  tabernacle : 
but  I  find  no  example  of  the  use  of  this  expression  in  this 
sense ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  restrained  to  the  priests, 
who  were  sons  of  Levi,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  are  so 
called  when  Moses  mentions  this  part  of  their  office, 
Deut.  xxi.  5. 

Ver.  9.  Wherefore  Levi  hath  no  part  nor  inlieritance  with 
his  brethren.]  Because  God  would  have  them  only  attend 
to  this  service,  and  not  look  after  other  affairs ;  particularly 
of  guarding  the  sanctuary,  and  keeping  constcint  watch 
there,  to  secure  all  the  holy  things,  especially  the  ark,  which 
they  took  care  none  should  meddle  withal.  And  therefore 
the  people  might  be  sure  it  remained  as  Moses  left  it,  when 
he  put  it  into  the  tabernacle  with  the  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant in  it. 

The  Loi'd  is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  promised  him.]  He  took  care  to  provide  for  the 
Levites,  without  having  any  land  to  plough  or  sow,  &c. 
(See  Numb,  xviii,  20.) 

Ver.  10.  And  I  stayed  in  the  mount,  according  to  the  first 
time,  forty  days  and  forty  nights.]  This  doth  not  signify, 
that  after  the  separation  of  the  Levites  he  went  up  again 
into  the  mount,  but  having  confirmed  what  he  said  concern- 
ing his  putting  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  ark,  which  he 
made  after  he  came  the  second  time  down  from  the  mount, 
(ver.  5.)  he  returns  to  what  he  was  speaking  of  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter,  and  had  begun  to  say  before,  (ix.  25.) 
how  he  prayed  to  God  for  them,  when  he  went  to  carry  the 
tables  he  had  hewn  up  unto  God  in  the  mount,  that  now  he 
might  relate  to  them  the  success  of  his  prayers,  which 
follows  in  tlie  next  words. 

And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also,  and 
the  Lord  would  not  destroy  thee.]  As  he  feared  he  would, 
because  he  had  so  threatened,  ix.  15. 

Ver.  11.  And  tlie  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  take  thy  jour- 
ney before  the  people,  that  they  may  go  in,  and  possess  the 
land,  &c.]  This  cannot  refer  to  what  he  said  unto  him  after 
the  making  the  golden  calf,  (as  I  find  some  take  it  from 
Exod.  xxxiii.  1.)  for  that  was  before  he  went  up  into  the 
mount  again  ;  but  to  what  he  said  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
removals  from  place  to  place,  (some  of  which  he  mentions 
here,  ver.  G,  7.)  for  then  he  orders  (hem  what  to  do  when 
they  entered  into  Canaan,  which,  he  saith,  I  have  given  you 
to  possess  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  51 — 5^3.) 

Ver.  12.  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 


require  of  thee?]  Urito  whom  he  hath  given  tables,  wherein 
he  himself  hath  wrote  his  will  with  his  own  hand,  (ver. 
4,  5.)  and  hath  graciously  pardoned  your  foul  breach  of  bis 
covenant  upon  my  intercession,  (ver.  10.) 

But  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God.]  The  fear  of  God  some- 
times includes  in  it  all  religion ;  but  here  seems  to  signify 
one  of  the  great  principles  of  obedience.  (See  vi.  2.) 

And  to  walk  in  all  his  ways.]  Unto  which  the  fear  of 
God  inclines  men,  when  their  hearts  are  possessed  with  it. 

And  to  love  him.]  Especially  if  the  love  of  God  be  in 
them ;  which  is  still  a  stronger  principle  of  obedience,  (vi.  1.) 

jiiid  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul.]  Being  constant  in  his  worship  and  ser- 
vice, and  worshipping  him  alone,  (vi.  13.  xiii.  3.)  For 
loving  him  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,  seems  here  to  have 
particular  respect  to  their  having  no  inclination  to  serve 
other  gods,  (1  Kings  viii.  23.  48.)  Which  the  Jews,  after 
they  had  smarted  for  their  idolatry,  understood  to  be  the 
great  commandment.  As  their  father  Jacob,  they  say, 
taught  his  twelve  sons,  when  they  came  about  him  on  his 
death-bed,  saying  to  them :  "  Ye  perhaps  worship  the  idols 
which  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  worshipped ;  or  those 
which  Laban,  my  mother's  brother,  worshipped ;  or  ye  wor- 
ship the  God  of  Jacob.  To  whom  they  all  made  this  an^ 
swer,  with  a  perfect  fear :  Hear,  O  Israel,  our  father.  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Whereupon  Jacob  said.  Let 
his  great  name  be  blessed  for  ever."  Thus  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  upon  vi.  4.  of  this  book. 

Ver.  13.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
statutes,  which  I  command  this  day  for  thy  good.]  Self-love 
should  have  inclined  them  to  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands, which  he  gave  them  for  their  good ;  though  he  re- 
warded their  obedience  to  them,  as  if  he  had  received  the 
benefit  thereof. 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  the  heaven.]  Where  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  shine. 

And  the  heaven  of  heavens.]  And  all  the  glorious  regions 
beyond  them. 

Is  the  Lord's  thy  God.]  Are  all  his  possession,  as  they 
are  his  work. 

The  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is.]  As  well  as  this 
earth,  and  all  the  creatures  that  are  in  it. 

Ver.  15.  Onhj  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to 
love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above 
all  people,  &c.]  He  would  have  them  sensible,  therefore, 
that  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  of  earth  could  have  no  need 
of  them,  or  of  their  services,  who  were  a  very  inconsi- 
derable part  of  his  creatures:  but  it  was  his  own  mere 
good-will  and  pleasure  which  moved  him  to  shew  such  love 
to  Abraham,  as  he  had  done,  and  to  his  posterity  for  his 
sake,  above  all  other  nations  on  earth. 

Ver.  IG.  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart.] 
Do  not  satisfy  yourselves  tlicrefore  with  the  bare  circum- 
cision of  your  flesh  (and  the  observance  of  such  external 
rites  and  ceremonies),  but  cut  off"  and  ca.st  away  all  your 
naughty  aft'ections,  which  make  you  insensible  both  of 
God's  mercies  and  corrections,  and  disobedient  to  his 
commands. 

And  be  no  more  stiff-necked.]  As  he  had  often  before  com- 
plained they  were,  particularly  Exod.  xxxii.  9.  and  see  ix. 
G.  of  this  book.  It  is  a  metaphor,  as  I  observed,  from 
oxen,  who,  when  they  arc  to  draw  in  a  yoke,  and  go  for- 
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ward,  pull  back  their  neck  and  their  shoulder  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  yoke.  To  botli  which  the  Scripture  al- 
ludes, Nehem.  ix.  29.  And  sometime  severally  wc  find 
mention  of  them,  as  in  the  place  beforenamed  in  Exodus, 
he  speaks  of  their  stiff-neck;  and  Zachar.  vii.  11.  he  saith, 
"  they  pulled  away  the  shoulder,"  St.  Stephen  puts  both 
these  together  in  his  character  of  the  wicked  Jews  that 
killed  our  blessed  Saviour,  Acts  vii.  51.  that  they  were 
atiff-tiecked  and  uncin  umcised  in  heart.  Therefore  the  con- 
trary disposition  God  promises  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  book,  as  the  greatest  blessing  he  could  bestow  on 
them,  (xxx.  6.) 

Ver.  17.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  iMrd 
of  lords.]  Superior  to  all  other  beings,  whether  kings  on 
earth  or  angels  in  heaven. 

A  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible.1  Who  can  do 
what  he  pleases  every  where ;  and  therefore  is  to  be  greatly 
dreaded. 

Which  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  takefh  reward.]  The 
most  righteous  judge  of  men,  who  will  not  connive  at  your 
sins  because  you  are  circumcised,  nor  be  bribed  by  any  sa- 
crifices to  overlook  your  wickedness,  (Exod.  xxiii.  8.  Lev. 
xix.  15.  Dent.  1. 17.)  nor,  on  the  contrary,  reject  those  that 
uprightly  obey  him,  though  they  be  not  Jews.  So  St.  Peter 
learnt  to  imderstand  these  words.  Acts  x.  34. 

Ver.  18.  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless 
and  widow.]  Takes  their  part,  as  we  speak,  and  defends 
them  against  those  that  would  oppress  them. 

Anrf  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.] 
Provideth  for  those  who  are  driven  unjustly  out  of  their  own 
country,  or,  travelling  on  their  honest  occasions,  fall  into 
want ;  for  he  seems  here  to  speak  of  those  who  were  nei- 
ther proselytes  of  justice,  nor  of  the  gate,  as  the  Jews 
speak,  but  were  mere  gentiles. 

Ver.  19.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger.]  Be  kind  and 
hospitable  to  such  distressed  persons:  which  is  a  virtue 
that  flows  from  the  love  of  God,  (ver.  12.)  to  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  pretend,  if  we  love  not  all  mankind.  This  love 
consists  in  imitating  God's  care  of  such  persons,  whereof 
he  speaks  in  the  foregoing  verse,  viz.  doing  them  justice 
equally  with  others,  and  aifording  them  food  and  raiment. 

For  ye  were  strangers  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt.]  This  virtue 
was  peculiarly  required  of  the  Jews;  who  had  been  in  that 
condition,  which  he  commanded  them  to  pity.  (See  Exod. 
xxiii.  9.  Levit.  xix.  33,  34.)  And  if  they  had  sincerely 
practised  this  duty  towards  aliens,  the  grace  of  God  shewn 
to  the  gentiles  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  would  not  have 
seemed  so  strange  to  them  as  it  did. 

Ver.  20.  Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  him  shall 
thou  serve.]  This  was  explained  before,  ver.  12. 

To  him  shall  thou  cleave.]  Serve,  that  is,  and  worship 
none  but  him. 

And  swear  by  his  name]  See  vi.  13. 

Ver.  21.  i/e  is  thy  praise.]  Whom  thou  oughtest  there- 
fore to  praise;  or  rather,  in  whose  love  and  favour  thou 
oughtest  to  glory;  and  to  tliink  it  the  highest  honour  to  be 
bis  servant,  and  to  have  him  for  thy  God,  as  it  here  follows. 

He  is  thy  God.]  Who  hath  bestowed  upon  tliee  all  the 
good  things  which  thou  enjoyest. 

That  hath  done  for  tliee  alltliese  great  and  terrible  things 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen.]  In  bringing  them  ont  of  Egypt, 
destroying  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  leading  them  through 


the  wilderness,  giving  them  the  country  of  Sihon  and  Og, 
&c.  Whom  therefore  they  were  bound  to  lore  and  serve, 
and  to  confide  in  his  mercy,  and  not  in  their  own  power  or 
righteousness,  (viii.  17, 18.  ix.  4 — 0.) 

Ver.  22.  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  three- 
score and  ten  persons.}  See  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  Exod.  i.  5.  Their 
family,  he  would  have  them  remember,  was  very  small 
about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

And  noiv  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude.]  Vastly  increased  them,  according 
to  his  promise  unto  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  5.  Exod.  xii.  37. 
Numb.  xxvi.  51.  62.  Which  alone  (as  Conradus  Peilica- 
nus  here  notes)  was  sufiicicnt  to  fill  their  hearts  with  his 
love,  and  their  mouths  with  his  praise. 


CHAP.   XI. 

Ver.  1.  Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
Who  of  so  small  hath  made  thee  so  great  a  nation. 

And  keeji  his  charge.]  A  phrase  used  frequently  con- 
cerning the  Levites,  Numb.  iii.  7,  8,  &c.  But  here  com- 
prehends all  the  particulars  following,  his  statutes,  and  his 
judgments,  and  commandments,  which  he  had  charged  them 
to  observe.    (See  vi.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  And  know  you  this  day.]  Consider  seriously 
what  I  have  said  to  you,  till  you  be  sensible  of  it,  (viii,  5. 
ix.  6.) 

For  I  speak  not  with  your  children,  which  have  not 
known,  and  ivhich  have  not  seen.]  The  words  I  speak  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew:  and  they  may  as  well  be  supplied  thus. 
For  not  with  your  children  have  these  things  been  done,  &c. 
Which  agrees  well  with  ver.  7. 

The  chastisement  of  the  Lord  yow  God.]  The  plagues  he 
sent  upon  the  Egyptians. 

His  greatness.]  Which  appeared  by  the  many  great 
things  he  did,  only  upon  the  stretching  out  of  Moses's  rod. 

His  mighty  liand,  and  stretcfied-mtt  arm.]  These  are  more 
words  to  express  the  same  thing. 

Ver.  3.  And  Ms  miracles,  and  las  acts,  which  he  did  in 
the  midst  of  Egypt.]  Or,  his  miraculous  acts,  &c.  He  useis 
so  many  words  to  make  them  sensible,  how  much  they 
were  obliged  to  God  for  their  deliverance  out  of  the  slavery 
of  Egypt;  which  nothing  could  have  efiected  but  God's 
almighty  power,  declared  in  various  instances.  This  is 
the  first  argument  wherewith  he  excites  their  love  to  God 
(which  he  pressed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  begins  this 
again  witli  it),  that  God  had  loved  them  so  much,  as  to 
work  many  astonishing  miracles,  rather  than  let  them  con- 
tinue slaves  to  Pharaoh. 

Ver.  4.  And  what  lie  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto 
their  horses,  and  to  tlieir  cliariots.]  Who  pursued  after  the 
Israelites,  and  overtook  them,  (Exod.  xiv.  6 — 8.)  Whereby 
the  kindness  of  God  appeared,  after  he  had  delivered 
them,  in  preserving  them  from  being  brought  back  to  their 
slavery. 

How  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them 
as  they  pursued  after  you.]   See  Exod.  xiv.  2:3,  24.  27,  28. 

And  how  the  Lord  liath  destroyed  them  unto  this  day.] 
Brought  them  so  low,  that  they  have  not  recovered  llu:ir 
strength,  to  attempt  any  thing  against  you  since  Ihut  time. 

Ver.  5.  And  wluit  he  did  to  you  in  the  wilderness,  until 
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ye  came  unto  this  place.]  Provided  for  them,  protected 
and  preserved  them  forty  years;  giving  them  possession 
also  of  the  country  of  Sihon  and  Og,  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites.  These  benefits,  if  they  considered,  which  they  could 
not  but  see  they  owed  to  his  love  alone,  were  powerful  ar- 
guments to  move  them  to  love  him. 

Ver.  6.  And  what  he  did  to  Dathan  and  Ahiram,  the 
sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben.]  Numb.  xvi.  1,  &c.  The 
remembrance  and  consideration  of  the  terrible  vengeance 
the  Lord  took  upon  rebellious  people,  he  uses  as  an- 
other argument  to  make  them  obedient.  And  there  was 
none  more  remarkable  than  this  upon  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
He  doth  not  mention  Korah ;  but  they  would  not  well  forget 
him,  when  they  thought  of  his  confederates,  though  he  suf- 
fered another  punishment. 

Hoiv  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
np,  and  their  households  and  their  tents,  SlcJ  See  Numb. 
xTi.  32,  33,  &c. 

Ver.  7.  But  your  eyes  have  seen  the  great  acts  of  tlie 
Lord,  which  he  did.J  In  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the 
wilderness,  (ver.  3 — 5.)  Some  of  which  all  of  them  had 
seen;  andtiiere  were  none  of  them  who  had  not  seen  some. 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the  commandments 
vcMch  I  command  you  this  day.]  Remembering  what  had 
befaUen  both  their  enemies  and  themselves. 

That  ye  may  he  strong,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land, 
whither  you  go  to  possess  it.]  In  hope  that  the  same  God 
would  empower  them  to  subdue  the  Canaanites,  and  give 
them  full  possession  of  their  country. 

Ver.  9.  And  ye  marj  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  sicare  unto  your  fathers  to  give  unto  them  and  to 
tlieir  seed.]  This  may  relate  both  to  the  present  generation, 
and  to  their  posterity;  who,  after  their  fathers  had  lived  long 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  should  succeed  tliem,  and  enjoy  it 
in  fiiture  ages.     (See  ver.  21.) 

A  land  tliat  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.]  This  is  a  com- 
mon description,  in  all  authors,  of  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country.    Particularly  in  Euripides : 

'Pti  St  •^aXoKTi  irtSov, 

'PeT  S"  oiv(i>,  ftti  8c  fxeXiadidv 


And  the  like  Bochartus  hath  observed  in  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  other  writers,  (Hierozoic.  lib.  iv.  par.  i.  cap.  12.) 

Ver.  10.  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  topossess  it,  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out.]  He 
uses  all  manner  of  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  obedi- 
ence ;  from  a  grateful  remembrance  of  God's  former  mer- 
cies, (ver.  2,  3,  &c.)  from  the  terrible  punishment  of  the 
di-sobedient,  (ver.  C.)  from  the  benefits  that  would  redound 
to  themselves  by  their  obedience,  (ver.  9.)  and  now  he  re- 
presents to  them  what  a  noble  country  he  was  going  to  be- 
stow upon  them:  but  of  such  a  condition  as  would  keep 
them  in  a  constant  dependance  upon  his  favour  for  the 
blessing  of  it. 

Where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy 
foot,  as  a  garden  oflierbs.]  This  doth  not  signify  that  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  not  so  fruitful  as  the  land  of  Canaan 
(for  their  fertility  is  not  to  be  compared),  but  that  tliere 
they  reaped  the  fruits  of  tlieir  labour  with  more  pains. 
Diodonis  Siculus,  indeed,  and  Herodotus,  say,  that  the 
Egyptians  take  the  least  pains  of  all  other  men  about  their 


corn,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  aflarmed,  aTrovnTSraTa-KapTrw 
KOfiit^ovrai,  they  bring  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  without  la- 
bour, being  at  no  such  trouble  about  ploughing  as  other  men 
are,  &c.  (See  in  his  Euterpe,  cap.  14.)  Yet  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  as  the  Nile,  which  made  this  fruilfulness,  failed 
them  sometimes,  and  did  not  overflow  all  the  flat  country, 
so  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  had  not  the  benefit  of  it ;  nor 
all  the  lower  neither,  without  great  pains  in  cutting  rivers 
to  bring  the  water  to  them.  Which  Pliny  calls  rigua  Nili; 
for  the  word  rigua  properly  signifies  the  little  rivers,  and 
Stwpvyec  cuts,  which  were  made  to  derive  water  from  the 
Nile  into  places  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  Salmasius  ob- 
serves, p.  .588.  in  Solinum.  Hesychius  calls  them  Sox«e 
vddrwv,  receptacles  of  water,  ditches,  or  dikes,  which  we  now 
call  canals,  as  the  same  author  observes,  p.  908.  And  this 
I  find  Stiabo  speaks  so  plainly  in  his  Geography,  (lib.  xvii. 
p.  788.)  that  his  words  may  serve  as  a  good  commentary 
upon  those  of  Moses :  "  Nature  (saith  he)  doth  much  for 
Egypt  by  the  Nile;  but  industry  and  art  about  that  river 
doth  a  great  deal  more.  For  the  higher  it  flows,  the  more 
ground  it  naturally  waters  and  makes  fruitful ;  'AWa  fi  tTi- 
fieXtia  TToXXiiKig  KOI  Trig  (pvaetog  tstar^vafv  ETrtXstTTOucrr)?,  &C.  but 
industry  sometimes  hath  prevailed  when  nature  hath  failed. • 
insomuch,  that  as  great  a  part  of  the  country  hath  been  wa- 
tered in  the  smallest  rise  of  Nile,  as  in  the  highest.  Which 
was  effected,  Bia  tHiv  Stwpu-ywv  koI  tCjv  wapa^wiidTwv,  by  the 
cuts  and  banks  which  were  made  by  art.  For  before  the 
time  of  Petronius  (he  saith)  there  was  the  greatest  fruitful- 
ness  when  the  Nile  rose  fourteen  cubits;  and  when  it  rose 
only  eight  there  was  a  famine :  but  in  the  time  of  his  govern- 
ment there  was  as  great  plenty  when  it  rose  only  twelve 
cubits :  and  no  man  felt  any  want  when  it  rose  only  eight. 
This  was  by  the  care  and  industry  of  the  people,  who  were 
forced  also  sometimes  to  carry  water  from  these  cuts,  as 
well  as  from  the  river,  in  vessels,  to  moisten  the  ground, 
when  tlie  mud  which  the  Nile  left  was  baked  into  a  crust 
by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun.  So  that  the  ground  of  Egypt 
might  properly  be  said  to  be  watered  by  the  foot,  as  we 
water  our  gardens  when  there  wants  rain."  Concerning 
which  expression,  see  Dr.  Hammond  upon  the  Psalms, 
p.  7.  col.  2,  of  the  first  edition. 

Ver.  11.  But  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.]  Not  a  low  flat  country  like  that  of  Egypt;  but 
full  of  hills,  which  could  not  be  made  fruitful  but  by  rain 
from  heaven,  which  seldom  fell  in  Egypt ;  but  the  Israelites 
might  expect  in  due  season,  if  they  were  obedient  to  God. 
Who,  by  this  means,  after  they  had  ploughed  their  ground, 
and  sowed  their  corn,  made  it  spring  up  plentifully  without 
any  further  labour  or  care  of  theirs.  Such  a  country  also 
was  more  pleasant  and  healthy  than  that  of  Egypt,  whose 
ground  next  Nile  being  overflowed  more  or  less  every  year, 
by  the  rising  of  Nile  to  the  fall  of  it,  (which  was  from  the 
solstice  to  the  equinox,  or,  as  some  say,  a  hundred  days ; 
see  Salmasius  upon  Solinus,  p.  427,  &c.  436,  &c.)  they 
could  not  walk  abroad  into  tlieir  fields  ;  and  many  times 
there  followed,  after  the  water  was  gone  olF,  great  sick- 
nesses and  diseases,  by  the  smell  of  the  silt  which  it  had 
left  behind. 

Ver.  12.  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for.] 
Takes  care  that  it  want  not  water,  by  sending  showers  of 
rain  plentifully  from  heaven  in  their  proper  season. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God."]  That  is,  the  providence 
of  God  ;  whose  majesty  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary. 

Are  always  upon  i7.]  To  see  what  is  wanting,  and  to 
supply  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
year.'^  At  all  seasons,  to  give  them  both  the  first  and  latter 
rain,  (as  he  speaks  ver.  14.)  and  such  weather  as  might  both 
produce  and  kindly  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  he 
mentions  as  an  argument  to  obedience  ;  in  which,  if  they 
failed,  he  plainly  tells  them,  the  land  should  not  yield  her 
fruit,  (ver.  17.)  For  this  country  was  not  so  fertile  of  itself, 
as  by  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  whilst  they 
kept  his  laws. 

Ver.  13.  And  it  shall  come  topass,  if  ye  willhearken  dili- 
gently unto  my  commandments,  which  I  command  you  this 
day.]  To  hearken  diligently  here  signifies,  to  consider 
them  seriously,  and  lay  them  to  heart. 

To  love  the  Lord,  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  ivith  all 
your  heart,  and  all  your  soul.]  He  repeats  this  so  often, 
because  it  is  the  great  commandment  (as  our  Saviour 
speaks),  and  because  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  love 
our  benefactors,  God  especially  (our  greatest  benefactor, 
who  gave  us  our  l>eing),  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our 
soul.  (See  x.  12.)  And  being  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment, it  draws  along  with  it  obedience  to  all  the  rest, 
and  is,  in  eflect,  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God.  For  con- 
stant experience  shews  us,  that  whosoever  gets  the  firm 
hold  of  this  affection,  governs  a  man  as  he  pleaseth. 

Ver.  14.  I'hat  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land.']  As 
much  as  is  sufficient  for  such  a  hilly  country. 

In  his  due  season.]  At  tlie  proper  times,  which  here  follow. 

The  first  rain.]  Before  the  somng  of  their  seed,  to  pre- 
pare the  ground ;  and  after  it  was  sown,  that  it  might  take 
root  in  the  earth,  and  spring  up. 

And  the  latter  rain.]  When  the  corn  was  grown  up 
towards  earing-time ;  and  after  it  was  eared,  to  make  the 
ears  full  and  plump.  This  appears  from  Amos  iv.  7. 
where  he  speaks  of  Avithholding  the  rain  from  them,  while 
there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest.  Which  is 
meant  of  this  latter  rain,  whereby  their  corn  was  brought 
forward,  when  it  was  but  in  the  blade  to  earing,  and  so  on 
to  harvest. 

That  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and 
thine  oil.]  Till  the  corn,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  be 
brought  to  maturity. 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle.] 
To  make  them  fat ;  or  to  give  plenty  of  milk. 

That  thou  mayest  eat,  and  he  full.]  Eat  flesh  if  they 
pleased,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  great  plenty. 

Ver.  IG.  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  your  heart  be  not 
deceived.]  By  the  specious  colours  that  other  nations  put 
upon  their  idolatry,  (as,  the  antiquity  of  it,  universal  con- 
sent, &c.  there  being  no  part  of  the  world  at  that  time,  as 
Maimonides  observes,  where  all  were  not  accustomed  to. 
worship  images,  &c.)  whereby  the  Israelites  were  in  danger 
to  be  seduced  into  an  imitation  of  their  neighbours. 

And  ye  twn  aside,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them.] 
By  this  it  is  evident  that  Mo.scs  is  still  pressing  them  to 
care  in  observing  the  first  and  second  commandments. 

Ver.  17.  And  then  the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindled  against 
you.]  For  their  being  deceived  into  idolatry  by  false  reason- 
ings, which  persuaded  them  what  they  did  was  lawful,  did 


not  excuse  them  before  God ;  who  expected  they  should 
have  used  greater  caution,  and  governed  themselves  by  hia 
plain  and  express  commands. 

And  he  shut  up  the  heavens,  that  there  be  no  rain.]  The 
contrary  to  this  is  called  opening  his  good  treasure,  Deut. 
xxviii.  12.  signifying  that  they  lived  upon  the  royal  bounty 
of  the  King  of  heaven,  Avhich  their  sins  would  hinder  from 
flowing  to  them. 

That  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit,  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly 
from  off  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you.]  To  with- 
hold rain  from  them  was  a  sore  judgment,  which  quickly 
brought  a  famine ;  which  was  very  grievous  to  those  who 
used  to  live  so  plentifully.  And  it  was  frequently  attended 
with  various  diseases,  whereby  they  were  wasted  and 
consumed. 

Ver.  18.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart,  and  in  your  soul.]  See  chap.  vi.  6. 

And  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may 
be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.]  Always  in  sight;  as  the 
rule  whereby  they  should  order  their  steps,  lest  they  trod 
amiss.  This  is  one  of  the  portions  of  Scripture,  (from  ver. 
13.  to  the  end  of  ver.  21.)  which  the  Jews  write  in  their 
tephilim,  as  they  call  them,  which  they  use  when  they  say 
their  prayers,  which  they  fancy  are  thereby  made  more  ac- 
ceptable unto  God.  This  conceit  began,  not  long  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  in  the  school  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
and  took  such  root  in  the  minds  of  the  most  religious,  that 
it  hath  grown  to  a  great  superstition  ever  since.  See  upon 
chap.  vi.  ver.  8,  9.  which  is  another  portion  of  Scripture, 
that  they  wrote  in  these  parchments ;  though  at  the  first 
(St.  Jerome  saith,  upon  Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  they  wrote  only 
the  ten  commandments. 

Ver.  19.  Arui  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children.]  This  is 
repeated  very  often,  (iv.  10.  vi.  7.)  And  out  of  this  place, 
and  V.  1.  the  Jews  have  framed  this  as  one  of  the  afiirmar 
tive  precepts,  that  they  ought  themselves  to  learn  the  law  of 
God,  and  teach  it  unto  others.  And  this  they  do  so  dili* 
gently,  that,  as  soon  as  their  children  are  capable  to  un- 
derstand any  thing,  they  make  them  carefully  read  the  holy 
books;  and  instruct  them  so,  that,  before  they  can  be  called 
youths,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  law  of  God.  In 
which,  we  must  confess,  they  shame  a  great  many  Christians, 
who  scarce  understand  so  much  of  our  religion  when  they 
are  men  and  women,  as  the  Jews  do  of  theirs  when  they 
are  mere  children. 

From  the  Hebrew  word  limmalethtem,  in  this  verse,  ye 
shall  teach  them,  the  Jews  have  framed  a  conceit  that  their 
Talmud  hath  its  name ;  signifying  teaching  and  instruction, 
as  R.  Jechiel  saith,  in  his  disputation  with  Nicolaus,  p.  9, 

Speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  &c.]  Taking  all  occasions 
to  inculcate  these  precepts  upon  them,  (see  chap.  vi.  7.) 
and  upon  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons;  though  the 
Jewish  doctors  commonly  fancy  there  is  no  command  to 
instruct  their  daughters  in  the  law.  (See  Mischna  Sota, 
cap.  3.  sect.  3.  with  Wagenseil's  Annotations,  and  the  Ge- 
mara  there,  p.  471.  501.) 

Ver.  20.  And  thou  shall  write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of 
thy  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.]  See  chap.  vi.  9.  By  this 
means  God's  word  being  so  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  pa- 
rents (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Jackson),  as  to  bring  forth 
this  good  fruit  in  their  practice,  the  seed  of  it  might  be  sown 
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in  the  tender  hearts  of  their  children,  and  be  propagated 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

Ver.  21.  That  your  days  nuiy  be  multiplied,  and  the  days 
of  your  children,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  them.]  Nothing  is  wont  to  move  men  more 
than  love  to  themselves,  and  love  to  their  children,  whom 
they  love  next  to  themselves. 

As  the  days  of  lieaven  upon  the  earth.]  As  long  as  this 
world  shall  last.  Which  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  David, 
expresses  in  thi.-;  manner,  "  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever, 
and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven,"  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  29.) 
whicli  doth  not  signify  absolutely /or  ever,  but  a  long  time. 
For  thus  Baruch  says,  the  Jews  in  Babylon  were  com- 
manded to  pray  for  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  life 
of  Baltasar  his  son,  Iva  waiv  al  rtfiipai  avrHiv  wc  o'  nfiipai  tov 
ovpavov  iirl  Tjjc  7>7C,  that  their  days  might  be  as  the  days  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  Which  is  the  very  phrase  of  Moses  here 
in  this  place,  importing  a  very  long  life.  And  such  hyper- 
bolical expressions,  every  one  knows,  are  used  by  the  hea- 
then, particularly  by  Virgil,  (^neid.  1.) 

"  Convexa  polus  dum  sidera  pascet." 

Ver.  22.  For  if  ye  shall  diligently  keep  all  these  com- 
mandments, &c.]  To  love  the  Lord  your  God.  This  is  still 
made  the  condition  of  all  their  happiness,  (See  ver.  13. 
and  X.  20.) 

To  walk  in  all  his  ways.]  In  observance  of  his  laws, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  true  love  to  him. 

And  to  cleave  unto  him.]  So  as  to  serve  no  other  God, 
but  to  persevere  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord  their  God 
alone.  The  Jews  make  this  one  of  the  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts  of  the  law  (as  they  count  them)  distinct 
by  itself;  but  they  interpret  it  foolishly;  of  sticking  to 
tlie  cabala  of  their  wise  men,  whereby  they  fancy  them- 
selves united  unto  God. 

Ver.  23.  Then  will  the  Lord  drive  out  all  these  nations 
frombefore  you.]  As  he  had  often  promised, (vii.  23.  Exod. 
xxiii.27.) 

And  ye  sluill  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than 
yourselves.]  See  chap.  vii.  1. 

Ver.  24.  Every  place  wherein  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall 
tread  shall  be  yours.]  That  is,  every  place  of  the  promised 
land ;  as  it  is  explained  in  the  next  words. 

From  the  wilderness.]  viz.  Of  Sin,  which  was  on  the 
south  of  Canaan. 

And  Lebanon.]  Which  was  its  bounds  on  the  north. 

From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates.]  Which  was  the 
eastern  limits ;  when  in  the  days  of  Solomon  their  empire 
reached  hither ;  according  to  the  promise  unto  Abraham 
in  Gen.  xv.  18. 

Even  unto  the  uttermost  sea  shall  your  coast  be.]  Which 
is  called  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Midland  Sea,  which 
bounded  it  on  the  west.  See  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  where  it 
is  called  the  Great  Sea ;  and  in  tliat  chapter  the  bounds 
of  their  country  round  about  are  described. 

Ver.  2.5.  There  sluill  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  you.] 
See  vii.  24. 

For  the  Lord  your  God  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and 
the  dread  of  you,  upon  all  the  land  that  ye  shall  tread  upon, 
as  lie  said  unto  you.]  For  God  had  promised  to  terrify  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  take  away  their  courage, 
(Exod.  xxiii.  27.)  And  accordingly  the  spies  whom  Joshua 


sent,  brought  him  an  account  of  the  great  consternation 
wherein  the  whole  country  was,  when  they  were  aboLt  to 
enter  into  it.    (Josh.  ii.  9.  24.) 

Ver.  26.  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a  blessing  and 
a  curse.]  That  is,  he  proposed  them  to  their  choice. 

Ver.  27.  A  blessing,  if  you  obey  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you  this  day.]  Which  he 
more  largely  explains,  xxviii.  2 — 4,  &c. 

Ver.  28.  And  a  curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  God.]  Which  is  also  more  particu- 
larly laid  before  them,  xxviii.  15 — 17,  &c.  The  whole  his- 
torical part  of  the  Old  Testament  witnesses  the  truth  of 
this,  that  God  blessed  or  cursed  them,  according  as  they 
observed  or  broke  his  laws.  And  if  the  people  of  Israel 
had  diligently  marked,  and  considered,  and  laid  to  heart, 
that  their  happiness  or  misery  were  always  corresponding 
to  their  good  and  bad  behaviour  towards  God,  it  would 
have  confirmed  their  belief  of  their  law,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  seen  all  tlic  miracles  done  before  their  forefathers,  and 
supplied  tlie  want  or  the  rarity  of  them  in  after-ages ;  nay, 
this  would  have  done  more  than  all  the  miracles  did,  which 
were  forgotten  in  a  short  time ;  whereas  their  own  daily  ex- 
perience of  the  happy  fruits  of  obedience,  and  the  mischief 
of  disobedience,  would  have  sealed  these  truths  unto  their 
conscience. 

But  turn  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  command  you  this 
day,  to  go  after  other  gods  which  ye  have  not  known.]  It 
was  not  every  sin  that  turned  God's  favour  from  them ;  but 
their  idolatry  and  apostacy  from  him :  against  which  he 
principally  warns  them,  throughout  all  these  chapters,  iv. 
3,  4.  15, 16.  23.  V.  32.  vi.  4.14.  vii.  4,  5.  25.  viii.  19.  ix.  12. 
x.  20. 

Ver.  29.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  brought  thee  into  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  that  thou  shall  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.]  To  quicken  them 
unto  a  strict  care  in  their  obedience,  blessings  and  cursings 
were  to  be  pronounced  with  great  solemnity  at  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  land  of  Canaan;  as  is  more  fully  ordered 
xxvii.ll,  12,  &c.  and  performed  by  Joshua,  (viii.  33 — 35.) 
And  Moses  seems  to  enjoin  them  the  like  solemnity,  every 
seventh  year,  xxxi.  10 — 13. 

Ver.  30.  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan.]  With 
respect  to  the  place  where  Moses  now  was,  the  mountains 
he  mentions  were  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  In  which  they  had  no  sooner  got  footing,  but 
Joshua  took  care  to  execute  this  command;  that  their 
hearts  might  be  possessed  with  a  sense  upon  what  terms 
they  were  to  enjoy  it.  And  he  describes  the  places  so  par- 
ticularly, that  they  might  be  sure  to  know  them. 

By  the  way  where  tlie  sun  goeth  down.]  On  that  side 
which  inclined  to  the  west. 

In  the  land  of  the  Canaanites.]  The  people  particularly 
so  called,  who  were  one  of  the  seven  nations ;  some  of 
which  lived  here  in  the  east,  and  others  near  the  Midland 
Sea.     As  I  have  observed  upon  Gen.xv.  21. 

Which  dwell  in  the  champaigne  over  against  Gilgal.] 
Some  think  these  mountains  were  at  such  a  considerable 
distance  Irom  Gilgal,  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  over 
against  Gilgal;  because  this  phrase  signifies  them  not  to 
be  far  off  one  from  the  other.  And  therefore  they  trans- 
late these  words,  looking  towards  Gilgal.    But  it  is  not 
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said,  that  the  mountains  were  over  ag^ainst  Gilgal,  but  the 
dwelling  of  the  Canaanites  (in  whose  country  these  moun- 
tains were)  was  over  against  it. 

Beside  the  plain  of  Moreh?]  Of  which  mention  is  made 
Gen.  xii.  (j.  where  the  Canaanites  are  also  mentioned  as 
in  that  land,  when  Abraham  came  into  it.  Which  sug- 
gests to  us,  that  these  blessings  were  pronounced  in  that 
very  place  where  Abraham  anciently  dwelt,  and  where  he 
worshipped  God,  who  there  appeared  to  him. 

Ver.  31.  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  pos- 
sess the  land  which  t/ie  Lord  your  God  giveth  you,  and  ye 
sJtall  possess  it,  and  dwell  therein.]  He  would  have  them  be 
as  careful  in  this  matter,  as  it  was  certain  that  they  should 
shortly  go  over  Jordan,  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
which  God  was  about  to  bestow  on  them;  which  he  as- 
sures them  they  should  get  possession  of,  and  settle  them- 
selves therein. 

Ver.  32.  And  ye  shall  observe  to  do  all  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  I  set  before  you  this  day.]  But  then  do  not 
forget  what  I  have  so  often  said  to  you,  which  he  thought 
he  could  not  inculcate  enough.  (See  iv.  40.  v.  82.  vi.  1. 
vii.  11.  viii.  1,  &c.) 

CHAP.  XII. 

Ver.  1.  X  HESE  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  ye 
sJiall  obsen^e  to  do,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy 
fathers  giveth  thee  to  possess,  &c.]  Now,  [  suppose,  he  be- 
gins a  new  exhortation,  which  he  made  to  them  at  some 
small  distance  from  the  former.  And  he  enters  upon  it 
with  the  same  words,  which  he  used  before,  vi.  1.  ix.  1. 
which  could  not  be  too  often  repeated,  considering  the 
great  proneness  of  the  people  to  neglect  their  duty. 

Ver.  2.  He  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the 
nations  which  ye  shall  possess  sewed  their  gods.]  So  that  no 
opinion  should  be  left  of  their  being  sacred  places  by  any 
relic  or  memorial  of  the  old  idolatry  remaining  there.  It 
was  not  suflScient  that  the  gods  which  the  seven  nations 
worshipped  were  abolished,  but  the  very  places  also  where 
they  were  worshipped  were  to  be  made  common,  and  em- 
ployed to  other  uses. 

Upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree."]  These  were  the  places  where  the  ancient  hea- 
then chose  to  worship  their  gods,  imagining  their  sacrifices 
were  more  acceptable  upon  mountains  than  in  valleys. 
Lucian  himself  gives  this  reason  for  it,  because  men  were 
tlicn  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  so  more  easily  obtained  audi- 
ence :  °0t£  twv  tv\<>\iii>v  a.y\6^ev  iToiovm  ol  ^tol.  Aud  Ta- 
citus  saith  the  same  in  the  lust  of  his  Annals.  Demons  also 
were  wont  to  haunt  woods  and  shady  places,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  men :  and  were  thought  also  to  be  the  presidents  of 
mountains;  others  of  woods  and  forests.  And  accordingly 
the  heathen  erected  altars  to  them  in  these  and  such-like 
places,  particularly  under  great  oaks,  which  were  held  sa- 
cred places,  where  their  gods  were  thought  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar power.  By  this  law  therefore  God  intended  to  root 
out  this  superstition ;  and  commanded  his  tabernacle  to  be 
built  low  and  humble.  And  though  afterward  the  temple 
was  set  upon  a  liill,  there  was  only  one,  and  no  more: 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  thought  to  be  out  of  any  opi- 
nion that  a  hill  was  more  sacred  than  anotlier  place. 

And  under  every  green  tree.]  Nothing  can  illustrate  these 


words  more,  than  what  Pliny  saith,  in  the  twelftli  book  of 
his  Natural  History,  concerning  trees ;  which  thus  begins, 
Uacfuere  numinum  templa,  &c.  "  2'hese  were  the  temples 
of  the  gods  ;  and  even  now  the  simple  people,  after  the  an- 
cient rites,  dedicate  to  God  such  trees  as  excel  the  rest. 
Nor  do  wo  more  adore  the  images  glittering  with  gold  and 
ivory,  quam  lucos,  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa,  than  we  do  the 
groves,  and  the  solemn  silence  therein."  Aud  then  ho  rec- 
kons what  trees  were  peculiarly  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Minerva,  &c.  concluding  that  several  of  their  gods,  such  as 
the  Sylvani,  Fauni,  and  some  of  their  nymphs,  had  their 
names  from  woods.  This  was  a  thing  so  notorious,  tliat  in 
their  most  sacred  solemnities,  they  were  wont  to  present 
the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  with  a  crown  or  garland 
made  of  boughs  and  leaves  of  such  trees  in  which  they  were 
thought  to  delight;  as  to  Jupiter,  a  crown  of  oak;  to 
Apollo,  of  laurel;  to  Minerva,  of  olive;  to  Venus,  of  myr- 
tle ;  to  Bacchus,  of  ivy;  to  Rhea,  Pan,  Neptune,  and  Vul- 
can, of  pine,  &c.  (See  Ezek.  Spanhemius  upon  Callima- 
chus's  hymn  to  Diana,  ver.  200.) 

Ver.  3.  And  ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break 
their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves  with  Jire;  and  you  shall 
hew  down  the  graven  inuiges  of  their  gods.]  See  vii.  5.  and 
Lev.  XX vi.  1.  He  mentions  all  the.se  so  particularly,  be- 
cause this  is  the  very  foundation  and  hinge  of  the  law  (as 
Maimonides  speaks),  that  all  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  such 
things  should  be  blotted  out  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  me- 
mory of  them  extinguished,  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap. 
2f).  where  he  reckons  abundance  of  things  of  this  kind, 
which  were  among  the  old  idolaters  called  Zabii. 

And  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place.]  From 
this,  and  such-like  places,  the  Jews  have  framed  this  af- 
firmative precept,  that  the  gentile  idolatry  is  by  all  meajis 
to  be  destroyed.  For  these  nations  having  forfeited  their 
land  by  their  abominable  wickedness,  and  God  having  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  Israelites,  (whom  he  took  for  his  pecu- 
liar people,  and  among  whom  he  dwelt,  and  therefore  calls 
this  his  land,  see  vii.  6.)  he,  as  the  King  of  the  country, 
might  enjoin  what  orders  he  pleased  to  have  observed. 
Aud  it  was  of  the  highest  concernment,  that  there  should 
not  be  the  least  footstep  of  the  old  idolatry  left  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  that  he  who  was  the  Lord  of  it,  and  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  should  be  alone  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped. And  there  was  a  greater  reason  for  this  than  at 
first  sight  may  be  imagined:  for,  as  the  host  of  heaven  was 
worshipped,  as  the  glorious  bodies  wherein  their  gods  in- 
habited (which  was  the  reason  of  the  best  of  the  heathen 
for  this  worship),  so  their  demons  were  supposed  to  dwell 
in  the  images  and  pillars  which  for  that  end  were  erected 
to  them ;  the  sovereign  celestial  gods  being  worshipped  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  wherein  they  were  thought  to 
dwell,  and  these  petty  deities,  the  demons,  were  worshipped 
in  images  aud  columns,  which  were  made  for  them,  and  tor 
no  other  deities,  as  our  Mr.  Mede  ob.serves,  par.  i.  p.  778. 
Ver.  4.  Y'e  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your  God.] 
Tliat  is,  not  serve  him  upon  the  mountains,  nor  in  groves, 
nor  under  green  trees.  Which  appears  to  be  the  sense,  both 
from  the  foregoing  words,  (ver.  2, 3.)  and  from  the  follow- 
ing opposition  in  the  next  verso.  And  it  is  very  probable, 
that,  during  their  continuance  in  the  wildemess,none  sacri- 
ficed in  high  places,  but  offered  all  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  was  not  far  from  tliem.     When  they  came 
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into  Canaan,  and  were  many  of  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  tabernacle,  they  did  sacrifice  in  high  places ;  and  we 
do  not  find  them  reproved  for  it  while  they  worshipped  the 
Lord  alone,  and  had  priests  who  officiated  there,  and  in 
other  places,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  law :  but 
\vhen  the  temple  was  built,  and  the  ark  of  God's  presence 
no  longer  removed  from  place  to  place,  the  prophets  re- 
quired them  not  to  sacrifice  any  longer  in  high  places,  nor 
any  where  else,  but  only  at  the  temple.  And  they  blamed 
even  good  kings  for  not  taking  away  the  high  places,  though 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  them  to  any  strange  god, 
but  to  the  true  God  alone.  Which  connivance  proved  in 
time  a  great  mischief;  for  here  they  first  began  to  worship 
strange  gods,  the  Israelites  being  very  prone  to  choose 
mountains,  and  such  shady  places  (as  the  rest  of  the  world 
did),  wherein  to  set  up  their  images,  (2  Kings  xvii.  10, 11. 
Ezek.  XX.  28.  Hosea  iv.  13.) 

Ver.  5.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
choose  out  of  all  your  tribes.]  Unto  one  certain  place  which 
God  intended  to  set  apart;  unto  which  all  the  tribes  should 
resort,  as  the  only  place  where  they  might  sacrifice.  By 
which  means  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  God  was  preserved, 
and  his  worship  kept  pure  and  sincere,  as  long  as  they  kept 
to  this  one  place,  where  the  priests  of  God  constantly  at- 
tended, to  see  his  service  rightly  performed. 

To  put  his  name  there.}  By  the  name  of  God  is  meant 
God  himself  (as  to  call  upon  his  name,  is  to  call  upon  him), 
and  therefore  the  sense  is,  where  he  would  make  his  dwell- 
ing-place, by  settling  the  ark,  and  the  cloud  of  glory  there, 
which  was  the  token  of  his  presence.  This  place  at  first 
seems  to  have  been  Mispeh,  and  afterward  Shiloh.  And 
when  that  was  destroyed,  the  ark  removed  to  several  places 
(Kirjath-jearim,  Mizpeh,  Gilgal,  Nob,  Gibeon,  the  house 
of  Obed-Edom),  till  at  last  it  settled  at  Jerusalem.  Where, 
when  the  temple  was  built,  God  saith  to  Solomon,  "I  have 
chosen  this  place  to  myself,  for  a  house  of  sacrifice," 
(2  Chron.  vii.  12.)  Which  is  the  plain  sense  of  these  words, 
choose  a  place  to  put  his  name  there. 

Even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou 
shall  come.]  This  explains  what  he  means  by  the  place 
where  he  would  put  his  name,  viz.  the  place  where  his  sanc- 
iuary  was  settled,  which  was  his  habitation;  where  he 
placed  his  majesty  (as  Onkelos  paraphrases),  that  all  might 
repair  thither,  to  seek  his  grace  and  favour. 

Ver.  6.  And  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt-offerings, 
and  your  sacrifices.]  By  sacrifices,  as  distinct  from  burnt- 
offerings,  must  be  meant  their  sin-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings. And  the  latter  of  these  wer  e  sometimes  for  mercies 
received,  and  sometimes  free-will-offierings,  or  vows,  as  we 
read  in  Lev.  vii.  12.  IG.  Which,  if  they  had  been  bound,  as 
oft  as  there  was  occasion,  to  bring  to  one  certain  place 
(Jerusalem  suppose),  though  they  were  at  never  so  great 
distance  from  it,  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable  expense 
to  devout  people.  And  therefore  the  Jews  think  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  were  bound  to  these  sacrifices,  either  for 
offences  committed,  or  for  mercies  received,  &c.  at  the  next 
feast  at  the  farthest;  and  not  to  defer  them  beyond  that 
time,  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Temple  Service,  p.  99, 100, 
of  the  first  edition.) 

And  your  tithes.]  Not  those  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
Levites,  or  by  them  to  the  priests,  but  another  tithe  which 
was  to  be  set  aside,  after  that  to  the  Levites  was  paid,  and 
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employed  as  is  directed,  xiv.  22,  23,  &c,  (See  here  below, 
ver.  17.) 

And  heave-offerings  of  your  hand.]  The  first-fruits,  as 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgar  Latin  rightly  translate  it,  viz.  of 
corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Which  are  called  the  heave-offerings  of  their  hana}  because 
they  brought  them  in  their  own  hand ;  and  having  heaved 
them  up  to  the  Lord,  they  gave  them  to  the  priests.  (See 
Numb,  xviii.  11, 12.  and  Deut.  xviii.  4.  xxvi.  4. 10.) 

And  your  vows,  and  your  free-will-offerings.]Which.  were 
comprehended  before  under  the  name  o(  sacrifices,  but  here 
more  particularly  expressed,  to  signify,  that  though  they 
might  choose  whether  they  would  ofler  them  or  not,  or 
whether  they  would  vow  them,  yet  they  could  not  choose 
the  place  where  they  should  be  offered  (if  they  vowed,  or 
were  disposed  to  it),  but  must  be  determined  by  this  law. 

And  the  firstlings  of  your  herds,  and  of  your  flocks.]  This 
shews,  that  the  heave-offerings  of  their  hand  comprehend 
only  the  first-fruits  of  the  earlh ;  besides  which,  these  first- 
lings also  belonged  to  the  priests,  (Numb,  xviii.  15 — 17.) 

Ver.  7.  And  there  ye  shall  eat.]  Their  part  of  the  things 
beforementioned ;  the  people  being  wont,  in  ancient  time, 
before  the  law  of  Moses,  to  feast  upon  part  of  the  sacrifices 
of  peace-offerings ;  as  appears  from  Exod.  xviii.  12.xxxiv. 
13,  14. 

Before  the  Lord  your  God.]  Not  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  where  only  the  priests  might  eat  the  most  holy 
things,  which  were  peculiarly  theirs,  (Numb,  xviii.  10.) 
but  in  some  place  very  near  to  the  sanctuary :  it  being  the 
custom  of  other  people  (and  perhaps  before  the  time  of 
Moses)  to  feast  with  their  gods  in  their  very  temples,  or 
near  their  altars,  according  to  that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor. 
viii.  10.  Therefore  God  entertained  his  people  also  at  his 
own  house.  Commanding  them  here,  and  in  other  places,  to 
eat  their  sacrifices  before  him  at  his  sanctuary,  and  no 
where  else;  that  is,  in  some  place  adjacent  to  the  sanctu- 
ary. Whereby  they  declared  that  they  had  communion 
with  him,  and  not  with  idols,  by  partaking  with  him  at  his 
table,  that  is,  his  altar:  for  there  could  be  no  need  of  their 
eating  there,  but  only  to  signify  this,  and  to  secure  them  in 
his  religion  by  feasting  in  his  presence,  and  thereby  own- 
ing themselves  to  belong  to  him.  This  is  repeated  very 
often  in  this  book,  (ver.  18.  of  this  chapter,  xiv.  23.  26.  xv. 
20.  xvi.  5.)  but  especially  xxvii.  6,  7.  where  they  are  re- 
quired, before  the  temple  was  built,  to  eat  their  sacrifices 
near  the  altar  which  was  erected  after  they  came  over  Jor- 
dan. This  being  a  profession  of  the  true  religion,  to  eat  at 
God's  altar,  as  to  eat  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  to 
profess  the  heathenish  religion.  So  all  have  understood  it, 
as  Elmenhorstius  hath  shewn  from  a  great  heap  of  authors, 
in  his  Annot.  ad  Minutium  Foelicem,  fol.  69. 

And  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  unto, 
ye  and  your  households,  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee.]  This  signifies  either  that  they  should  rejoice 
at  these  feasts  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had  blessed 
the  labour  of  their  hands  (of  which  the  tithe  they  brought 
thither  was  a  fruit),  or  that,  doing  thus,  God  would  bless 
all  their  future  labours,  and  make  them  and  their  families 
prosper,  and  take  comfort  in  all  their  enjoyments, 

Ver.  8.  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do 
here  this  day.]  This  doth  not  signify,  as  if  there  was  no 
civil  government,  or  that  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit 
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and  execute  judgment  between  man  and  man,  but  relates 
to  the  place  of  offering  sacrifice,  (as  Mr.  Selden  observes, 
lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15.  n.  4.)  which,  in  their  wandering 
condition,  they  did  not  so  strictly  observe  as  God  expected 
when  they  came  to  be  settled.  Our  learned  Dr.  Spencer 
thinks  it' relates  also  to  other  old  customs,  which  were 
rather  childish  than  profane ;  and  therefore  tolerated  by 
God  for  the  present.  To  which  he  thinks  those  words  of 
St.  Paul  have  respect.  Acts  xiii.  18.  Many  things  also 
perhaps  they  omitted,  which  they  could  not,  or  did  not, 
observe  in  the  \vilderness ;  as  their  new  moons,  and  other 
solemn  days ;  with  several  rites  of  purification  and  clean- 
sing prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Every  man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.}  This 
doth  not  import  that  there  was  no  good  order  kept  among 
them,  or  that  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  where 
they  pleased  ;  but  that,  in  such  an  uncertain  state,  when 
they  were  removing  from  place  to  place,  many  took  the 
liberty  in  such  matters  to  do  as  they  thought  good. 

Ver.  9.  For  ye  are  not  yet  come  to  the  rest.]  This  ex- 
plains what  goes  before,  and  gives  the  reason  why  God 
connived  at  some  irregularities,  because  they  were  not 
fixed  to  a  place,  but  uncertain  when  they  should  have  a 
sign  to  pack  up  their  goods,  and  be  gone  to  another  station. 

To  the  inheritance  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.] 
Where  they  were  to  abide,  as  long  as  they  observed  God's 
commands. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  inherit.] 
When  their  condition  was  altered  for  the  better,  God  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  so  too. 

And  when  he  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies  round 
about,  so  that  ye  dwell  in  safety.]  This  intimates,  that  the 
fear  they  were  in,  while  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness, 
of  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  might  make  them  some- 
times offer  sacrifice  where  they  ought  not,  and  commit 
other  disorders. 

Ver.  11.  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose,  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.]  God 
was  not  pleased  (as  Maimonides  observes)  to  declare  any 
•where  in  the  law  where  this  place  should  be;  but,  though 
he  often  determines  them  to  one  place,  (ver.  26.  xiv.  23. 
xvi.  ().)  yet  he  leaves  the  place  undetermined.  Which  he 
imagines  might  be  for  these  three  reasons :  first,  lest  the 
gentiles  should  get  possession  of  it,  and  make  war  upon 
that  account ;  thinking  that  this  i)Iace  was  the  end  of  the 
law  (as  he  speaks).  And,  secondly,  lest  they,  in  whose 
hands  it  was,  should  do  all  they  could  to  destroy  it.  And, 
thirdly  (which  is  the  truest  reason),  lest  every  tribe  should 
desire  to  have  it  in  their  lot,  and  strife  should  arise  among 
them  about  it.     (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  45.) 

Thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  command  you,  your 
bumt-ojferings,  your  sacrifices,  &c.]  All  that  he  mentioned 
before,  ver.  6.  This  may  seem  a  heavy  imposition,  that 
they  might  not  offer  them  in  any  place,  and  at  any  time : 
but  Maimonides  makes  this  wise  reflection  upon  it ;  "  That 
God  intended  to  teach  them,  not  to  have  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  sacrifices,  as  of  prayers  and  deprecations,  and 
such-like  parts  of  Divine  worship  (viz.  acknowledging 
his  goodness,  praising  him,  and  giving  him  thanks),  which 
are  the  things  God  mainly  intends,  and  may  be  offered 
every  where.     Whereas  sacrifices  are  not  of  that  account 


with  him ;  which  made  him  limit  them  to  one  place  where 
he  should  appoint  them  to  be  offered  ;  and  not  suffer  any 
but  one  certain  family  to  discharge  this  office.  These  and 
such-like  things  were  to  diminish  the  value  of  sacrifices : 
for  which  reason  the  prophets  often  reprehend  men  for 
their  too  great  diligence  and  zeal  in  bringing  sacrifices,  of 
which  God  had  no  need,  and  did  not  principally  intend  as 
the  worship  he  delighted  in :  for  which  he  cites  1  Sam. 
XV.  22.  Isa.  i.  11.  Jerem.  vii.  22.  Sacrifices  being  ap- 
pointed, and  one  place  for  them,  not  for  any  good  in  them- 
selves, but  only  that  all  idolatry  might  be  abolished,  and 
the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God  preserved,"  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  32.) 

All  your  choice  vows.]  In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  as 
our  margin  notes,  the  choice  of  your  voivs.  So  their  peace- 
offerings,  which  were  vows,  were  called ;  because  they 
were  to  be  selected  out  of  those  creatures  which  were  per- 
fect, and  without  the  least  defect.  Whereas  those  crea- 
tures which  had  something  superfluous,  or  lacking  in  any 
part,  might  be  accepted  for  a  free-will-offering,  which  a 
man  was  not  bound  to  make,  but  brought  it  merely  out  of 
good-will.  So  we  read  expressly  in  Levit.  xxii.  23. 

Ver.  12.  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
ye  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and  your  men- 
servants,  and  your  maid-servants.]  The  whole  family  was  to 
feast  with  God,  and  one  with  another;  whereby  brotherly 
love  and  friendship  were  increased  and  strengthened,  by 
their  meeting  and  eating  together  at  one  place.  And 
nothing  is  more  joyful,  than  to  sec  brethren  dwell  together 
in  unity.     (See  ver.  7.) 

And  the  Levite  that  is  vnthin  your  gates,  forasmuch  as  he 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  ivith  you.]  See  x.  9.  This 
whole  tribe  (as  Maimonides  well  notes)  being  devoted  to 
the  Divine  service,  and  the  study  of  the  law,  neither  minded 
ploughing  nor  sowing,  but  were  wholly  consecrated  unto 
God.  And,  therefore,  we  find  them  very  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  strangers,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widows,  because 
they  had  no  certain  possessions ;  which  made  it  the  more 
reasonable  they  should  constantly  be  entertained  at  these 
feasts,  which  were  kept  at  God's  house,  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  31.) 

Ver.  13.  Take  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  offer  not  thy 
burnt- offerings.]  Under  burnt-offerings  are  comprehended 
all  the  other  offerings  beforementioned ;  for  these  were  the 
chief,  and  the  most  usual ;  and  if  they  might  not  be  offered 
but  at  a  certain  place,  much  less  might  any  other,  as  every 
body  might  understand,  without  repeating  them  all  again. 

In  every  place  that  thou  seest.]  To  be  beautiful,  lovely, 
and  inviting,  by  its  situation,  and  shady  trees,  and  foun- 
tains, &c.  Such  as  are  mentioned  ver.  2.  Which  the 
gentiles  chose,  perhaps,  wherein  to  sacrifice,  because  they 
were  more  delightful  or  solemn  than  other.  Whence  Eze- 
kiel,  vi.  3.  mentions  rivers  and  valleys  (together  with  moun- 
tains) where  there  wore  fine  pastures,  and  spring.s  of  water; 
which  were  so  pleasant  and  refreshing  in  those  countries, 
that  they  fancied  the  gods  delighted  in  them.  So  St.  Jerome 
notes  upon  Jcr.  vii.  that  this  gentile  error,  omnes  provin- 
cias  occupavit,  &c.  spread  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
That  they  should  offer  their  sacrifices  at  the  heads  of  foun- 
tains and  delightful  groves. 

Ver.  14.  But  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  tribes,  there  shall  thou  offer  thy  burnt-offerings.] 
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This  he  had  said  before,  ver.  5,  6. 11.  but  repeats  it  again, 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  it,  to  prevent  all  strange 
worship.  Elijah,  indeed,  offered  upon  Mount  Carmel,  after 
the  temple  was  built,  but  it  was  by  a  prophetical  inspira- 
tion ;  and  if  any  one  at  that  time  had  asked  him  if  they 
might  take  that  liberty,  he  would  have  answered.  By  no 
means ;  but  he  that  ofl'ers  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  cut  off; 
(Levit.  xvii.  4.)  as  for  what  I  do  now,  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary case,  to  convince  the  lying  prophets  of  Baal,  &c. 
Thus  Maimonides  in  Seder  Zeraim. 

And  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee.']  Bring 
their  tithes  and  first-fruits  beforementioned,  ver.  6.  and  eat 
and  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  (ver.  7.) 

Ver.  15.  Notwithstanding,  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh.] 
For  common  food. 

In  all  the  gates.]  In  any  city,  town,  or  house.  While 
they  were  in  the  wilderness,  indeed,  they  might  not  kill 
their  beasts,  but  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  and, 
consequently,  they  ate  nothing  but  peace-offerings,  which 
had  been  first  presented  unto  God,  and  part  of  them  burnt 
at  his  altar,  (Levit.  xvii.  3,  4,  &c.)  But  when  they  went 
into  Canaan,  they  were  freely  indulged  to  kill  their  beasts  in 
any  place,  without  bringing  any  part  of  them  to  the  altar. 

Whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.]  Of  all  sorts  of  crea- 
tures, not  prohibited  in  the  eleventh  of  Leviticus. 

According  to  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he 
hath  given  thee.]  Suitable  to  every  man's  estate  and  con- 
dition. 

The  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof]  They  who 
were  under  any  legal  uncleanncss  might  not  eat  of  the 
sacrifices ;  but  of  common  food,  at  their  ordinary  tables, 
they  might,  as  well  as  others. 

As  of  the  roe-buck,  and  as  of  the  hart.]  He  instances 
in  these,  because  there  was  great  plenty  of  them  in  that 
country,  as  ^llan  observes  in  the  end  of  his  fifth  book; 
where  he  saith  they  were  iv  jue-yiWote  lipsm,  in  tJie  highest 
mountains  of  Amanus,  Libanus,  and  Carmel.  These  crea- 
tures might  not  be  sacrificed  to  God:  but  they  might  eat 
of  others  which  were  used  in  sacrifice  (sheep,  goats,  oxen), 
as  freely  as  of  these  which  were  not. 

Ver.  16.  Only  ye  sliall  not  eat  the  blood.]  But  of  the 
blood  of  those  creatures  they  might  no  more  eat,  than  of 
those  that  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar.  But,  as  there  it  was 
to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  then  poured  out  at  the 
foot  of  it,  so  here  it  was  to  be  poured  on  the  earth. 

Ye  shall  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water.]  So  that  it 
might  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear,  as  water  doth 
when  it  is  poured  on  the  earth.  Which  is  so  strictly  en- 
joined, though  it  was  not  the  blood  of  an  oblation,  to  pre- 
vent those  superstitions  which  were  exercised  by  the  old 
idolaters  about  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  in  which  they 
thought  their  demons  delighted,  and  by  eating  of  which 
they  hoped  to  have  communion  with  them,  as  Maimonides 
observes,  in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates.]  In  their 
own  private  habitations. 

The  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  of  thy  wine,  or  of  thy  oil.]  This 
cannot  be  meant  of  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Levites,  which  the 
people  might  not  eat  any  where,  being  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  alone :  he  speaking  therefore  of  a  tithe  which  the 
people  might  eat,  though  not  at  home,  yet  in  the  place 
where  the  sanctuary  was,  it  must  be  meant  of  that  which 


the  Hebrews  call  the  second  tithe,  which  was  set  out  after 
that  to  the  Levites  was  paid.  Concerning  which  he  speaks, 
xiv.  22, 23,  &c. 

Or  the  firstlings  of  the  herds,  or  of  thy  flock.]  These 
were  entirely  the  priests'  portion  by  an  express  law, 
(Numb,  xviii.  15. 17,  18.)  and  therefore  could  not  lawfully 
be  eaten  by  the  people,  either  at  home,  or  at  the  sanctuary. 
Which  makes  it  necessary  to  understand  this  of  some  other 
firstlings;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  meant  of  the 
females  which  open  the  womb:  for  the  males  only  were 
the  Lord's  (as  appears  from  Exodus  xiii.  and  other  places), 
who  gave  them  to  his  priests ;  but  he  would  have  the  first- 
born females  also  to  be  in  some  sort  sacred,  by  requiring 
them  to  be  eaten  at  his  sanctuary,  where  his  priests  had 
their  share  of  them.  For  I  see  no  ground  to  think,  that  as 
there  was  a  secondary  tithe,  so  there  was  a  secondary  first- 
ling set  apart  by  every  man  to  this  use.  > 

Nor  any  of  thy  vows  which  thou  vowest,  &c.]  All  such 
things  were  also  wholly  tlie  Lord's,  (Levit.  xxvii.  28.)  and 
given  by  him  to  his  priests,  (Numb,  xviii.  14.)  But  that  is 
only  to  be  understood  of  what  was  vowed  to  God  abso- 
lutely, without  mentioning  any  particular  use  to  which  it 
was  designed.  Besides  which,  they  might  vow  what  they 
pleased  to  be  spent  in  solemn  feasts  with  the  Levites,  the 
widows,  the  fatherless,  and  other  poor  people ;  and  of 
such  Moses  here  speaks. 

Or  heave-offerings  of  thine  Jiand.]  These  were  first-fruits 
of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  as  I  said  upon  ver.  6.  which  were  also 
the  priests'  portion,  (Numb,  xviii.  12.)  Therefore  this  can 
be  meant  of  no  other  first-fruits  but  such  as  men  freely 
offered,  without  any  obligation  to  it,  to  be  spent  in  this 
fashion ;  for  he  was  speaking  before  of  such  kind  of  things ; 
unless  we  will  understand  this  of  the  first-fruits  of  yoimg 
trees,  which  might  not  be  eaten  in  three  years  after  they 
were  planted,  but  in  the  fourth  year  were  "  to  be  holy,  to 
praise  the  Lord  withal,"  (Lev.  xix.  24.)  which,  as  Josephus 
saith,  were  spent  in  these  sacred  feasts.    (See  there.) 

Ver.  18.  Btit  thou  must  eat  them  before  tlie  Lord  thy  God, 
in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  &c.]  See  before,  ver.  11, 12. 

Ver.  19.  Take  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  forsake  not  the 
Levite  as  long  as  thou  Uvest  upon  the  earth.]  He  gives  this 
caution,  lest  covetousness  should  make  them  defraud  the 
Levites  of  their  tithes,  and  not  let  them  have  convenient 
habitations,  or  profaneness  make  them  not  invite  them  to 
the  sacred  feasts  before  spoken  of.  This  is  repeated  xiv. 
27.  And  in  this  the  Jews  were  so  careful,  that  when  there 
was  such  increase  of  the  Levites  that  their  cities  could  not 
contain  them,  they  assigned  them  more  than  were  given 
them  at  first :  for  Joshua  gave  them  only  forty-eight ;  but 
before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  they  had  twenty  more  added 
to  them,  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  vi.  65,  66,  &c.  where, 
after  the  mention  of  the  old  number,  there  is  an  account 
given  of  twenty  more  added  to  them  out  of  several  tribes  : 
for  though  they  could  not  enlarge  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  their  cities,  yet,  as  the  number  of  Levites  increased, 
they  might  give  them  new  cities.  And  so  they  did,  that 
they  might  not  be  straitened  in  their  dwellings  among 
them. 

Ver.  20.  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border.] 
That  is,  when  he  had  brought  them  out  of  this  wilderness, 
where  they  were  encamped  round  about  the  tabernacle, 
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into  a  spacious  country,  where  they  might  live  far  distant 
from  it. 

As  the  Lord  hath  promised  thee.']  Which  he  promised  to 
enlarge  even  as  far  as  Euphrates,  if  they  were  obedient  to 
him,  (Gen.  xv.  18.) 

And  thou  shall  say,  I  will  eat  flesh.]  Have  a  desire  to 
eat  it. 

Because  thy  soid  longeth  to  eat  flesh.]  There  were  several 
sorts  of  flesh  that  were  lawful  to  be  eaten,  which  tliey  could 
not  have  in  the  wilderness,  and  therefore  might  be  supposed 
to  desire  them  very  much  when  they  came  into  Canaan, 
irhich  abounded  with  them.  And  besides,  they  would  have 
more  plenty  of  such  cattle  as  they  now  had,  which  might 
incline  them  to  keep  greater  tables. 

Thou  may  est  eat  flesh  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.] 
This  was  said  before,  ver.  15.  and  now  repeated  with  all 
the  rest  that  belongs  to  this  matter,  to  let  them  see  God 
did  not  intend  to  abridge  them  too  much  of  their  liberty : 
for  though  they  might  not  eat  the  tithe  of  their  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  (and  the  rest  mentioned  ver.  17.)  at  their  own 
home,  because  they  were  holy  things,  and  therefore  to  be 
eaten  in  one  certain  place  where  God's  sanctuary  was ;  yet 
all  sorts  of  flesh,  used  at  their  private  tables,  he  now  gives 
them  leave  to  kill  any  where,  without  bringing  it  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  offering  the  blood  at  the  altar,  as  they  were 
tied  to  do  while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4,  &c.)  For  then  the  tabernacle  was  very  near  to  every  one 
of  them ;  but  when  their  border  was  enlarged,  it  must  needs 
be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  some  of  them,  that  it  would 
have  been  too  heavy  a  burden  to  oblige  them  to  kill  every 
thing  they  ate  at  the  tabernacle,  and  therefore  he  dispenses 
with  it. 

Ver.  21.  If  the  place,  &c.]  The  particle  chi  may  better 
be  translated  here  because;  which  makes  these  words  a 
reason  of  the  allowance  given  in  the  foregoingverse.  Because 
the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name 
tliere,  is  too  far  from  thee,  thou  mayest  kill,  &c. 

Of  thy  herd,  and  of  thy  flock.]  Such  creatures  as  are  now 
allowed  for  sacrifice,  oxen,  sheep,  lambs,  and  goats. 

Which  the  Lord  hath  given  thee.]  For  food  as  well  as 
other  uses. 

As  I  have  commanded  thee.]  Given  thee  leave  to  eat  at 
home,  without  carrying  them  to  the  tabernacle :  so  it  follows. 
And  thou  shalt  eat  in  thy  gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth 
after  ;  i.  e.  all  manner  of  things,  of  which  there  was  great 
variety,  not  prohibited  by  this  law. 

Ver.  22.  Even  as  the  roe-buck  and  the  hart  is  eaten,  so 
mayest  thou  eat  them.]  Which  were  creatures  not  allowed 
to  be  offered  to  God  in  sacrifice,  (see  ver.  15.)  and  there- 
fore they  might  less  donbt  to  eat  of  them,  than  of  such  as 
were  peculiarly  appointed  for  that  use.  From  which  they 
might  possibly  have  thought,  that  out  of  reverence  to  God 
they  should  abstain ;  but  are  here  satisfied  they  might  as 
freely  eat  of  them  as  of  the  other. 

Thecleanandiheuncleanshall eat  ofthemalike.]  Whereas, 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  only  such  as  were  clean 
might  eat  flesh,  because  it  was  sanctified  by  being  killed  at 
the  altar;  now  all  are  indulged  the  same  liberty,  whether 
"  they  were  removed  from  holy  things  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targura  expresses  it),  or  were  pure  to  use  them,  both  might 
eat  flesh  alike." 

Ver.  23.  Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood.]  Take 


great  care,  as  the  word  signifies  in  the  Hebrew  (which  is, 
be  strong),  use  thy  utmost  diligence  to  prevent  this. 

For  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life 
with  the  flesh.]  See  what  1  have  noted  upon  Gen.  ix.  4. 
Levit.  xvii.  11.  14. 

Ver.  24.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it,  tlwu  shalt  pour  it  out  upon 
the  earth  as  water.]  Since  they  could  not  pour  it  out  at  the 
altar,  where  nobody  could  meddle  with  it,  they  were  to 
pour  it  out  on  the  earth,  that  it  might  sink  into  it.  Or,  as 
the  law  required  in  Leviticus,  (xvii.  13.)  cover  it  with  dust, 
that  the  cattle  might  not  lick  it  up :  or,  the  meaning  may 
be,  pour  it  as  a  common  thing  (which  water  is),  without 
any  religious  rite  used  about  it. 

Ver.  25.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.]  This  is  repeated  here 
so  often,  as  it  is  also  in  Levit.  xvii.  to  shew  the  weighti- 
ness  of  this  command. 

That  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  ofler 
thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.]  When  they  neither  followed  the  idolatrous  cus- 
toms which  the  gentiles  used  about  the  blood,  nor  pro- 
fanely meddled  with  that  which  was  peculiar  to  God,  when 
it  was  offered  at  the  altar:  which  was  the  great  reason 
why  they  were  prohibited  to  eat  blood. 

Ver.  26.  Only  thy  holy  things  which  thou  hast,  and  thy 
vows,  thou  shalt  take,  and  go  into  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose.]  Only  he  would  have  them  not  to  forget  that 
the  things  mentioned  ver.  17.  they  were  not  to  eat  at  home, 
but  at  the  house  of  God,  though  it  was  never  so  far  distant 
from  them. 

Ver.  27.  And  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt-offerings,  the 
flesh,  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
No  sacrifices  were  to  be  ofiered  any  where  but  at  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  he  had  said  before,  ver.  6.  and  now  reminds  them 
of  it,  that  they  might  observe  it,  and  do  accordingly. 

And  the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured  out  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.]  All  their  peace-offerings,  as 
well  as  others,  were  to  be  there  offered,  and  their  blood 
poured  on  the  altar  as  a  holy  thing;  whereas  the  blood  of 
those  creatures  they  killed  at  home  was  poured  out,  as  a 
common  thing,  like  water. 

And  thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh.]  After  God  and  his  priests 
had  their  parts. 

Ver.  28.  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  com' 
mand  thee,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  chil- 
dren after  thee  for  ever.]  This  was  the  great  command- 
ment. To  serve  God  alone :  and  the  observance  of  it  was 
the  great  condition  upon  which  all  their  happiness  de- 
pended ;  which  makes  him  again  press  their  care  in  this 
matter. 

When  thou  doest  that  which  is  good  and  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  thy  God.]  Please  God  by  a  strict  obedience  to 
this  precept. 

Ver.  29.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut  off  the 
nations  from  before  thee,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  them, 
&c.]  See  ix.  1. 

Ver.  30.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not  snared 
by  following  them,  after  that  they  be  destroyed  from  before 
thee.]  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  in  this  chapter,  as  well 
as  in  the  foregoing,  he  is  still  endeavouring  to  secure  them 
from  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  country  which  they 
went  to  possess ;  which  is  the  ground  of  tlie  following  pro- 
hibition, about  which  he  could  not  say  too  much,  they 
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being  so  prone  to  idolatry,  and  the  danger  they  incurred 
thereby  so  exceeding  great.  There  are  some  of  the  Jews 
who  think,  that  hy  following  them  is  meant  following  their 
fashions  in  their  clothes,  and  in  their  ornaments  (as  it  is 
explained  in  the  book  Siphri),  which  might  entice  them  to 
imitate  their  religious  rites,  which  it  appears  by  the  next 
words  are  principally  intended. 

After  that  they  be  destroyed  from  before  thee.]  It  was  the 
most  unaccountable  folly  to  worship  the  gods  of  those 
nations,  whom  they  saw  expelled  their  country  for  their 
idolatries. 

And  that  thou  inquire  not  after  their  gods."]  They  were 
not  so  much  as  to  ask  what  gods  they  worshipped. 

Saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve  their  gods?]  Nor 
endeavour  to  know  the  manner  of  their  worship.  Which 
was  very  different,  as  Maimonides  observes,  according  as 
their  gods  differed  one  from  another ;  for  that  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  was  acceptable  to  one  god,  might  not  be  given 
to  another.  As  they  uncovered  themselves  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve him)  before  Baal-Peor,  and  threw  a  stone  to  Mer- 
cury. See  his  tract  concerning  the  Worship  of  the  Planets, 
cap.  3.  sect.  2,  &c.  and  Dionys.  Vossius's  annotations 
there;  where  he  resolves,  that,  if  they  uncovered  themselves 
to  Mercury,  or  threw  a  stone  to  Baal-Peor,  it  was  not  idol- 
atry, because  not  their  proper  worship:  which  is  a  foolish 
opinion ;  for  they  were  not  to  use  any  of  their  religious 
rites,  no  more  than  to  offer  sacrifice,  bum  incense,  or  bow 
down  to  any  of  their  idols,  which  he  acknowledges  was 
idolatry.  In  short,  if  they  gave  the  idol  the  worship  proper 
to  him,  or  that  worship  which  was  proper  to  the  true  God, 
he  acknowledges  they  were  guilty. 

Even  so  will  I  do  likewise.]  Though  men  only  resolve  to 
do  it,  yet  they  were  guilty  of  committing  this  sin.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  make  no  great  account  of  sins  committed  in 
the  heart,  yet  in  this  case  they  are  very  strict,  having 
framed  this  maxim,  as  R.  Levi  Barzelonita  observes, 
Praecept.  ccxxvi.  which  their  rabbins  industriously  incul- 
cate into  their  scholars,  that  "  the  blessed  God  imputes  no 
thought  of  any  transgression  to  an  Israelite,  as  if  it  were  the 
fact  itself,  except  only  the  thought  of  idolatry,  which  is 
imputed  to  a  man,  as  if  he  had  committed  idolatry."  Now 
it  was  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  he  who  inquired 
how  the  people  of  Canaan  worshipped  their  gods,  in- 
tended at  least  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  as  they  did 
those  idols :  and  this  gave  too  much  cause  to  suspect,  that 
he  had  an  inclination  to  worship  their  idols  instead  of  God: 
for  otherwise  he  would  have  rested  content  with  that 
way  of  worshipping  God  which  the  law  had  prescribed. 
Whereupon  the  Jews  have  determined  (as  our  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  hath  observed),  that  there  are  four  ceremonies,  which, 
whosoever  performs  to  any  thing  but  to  God  alone,  must 
be  understood  to  worship  it  for  God;  which  are  sacrific- 
ing, burning  incense,  pouring  out  drink-offerings,  and  ado- 
ration. But  others  there  are,  by  doing  which  men  cannot 
be  concluded  to  worship  any  thing  but  God,  till  they  do  it 
in  that  way  and  fashion  as  is  done  by  those  who  profess  to 
worship  it  for  God.  (See  his  Principles  of  Christian  Truth, 
chap.  26.) 

Ver.  31.  Tliou  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
See  ver.  4.  of  which  the  reason  is  here  given. 

For  every  abomination  to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth,  have 
they  done  unto  their  gods.]   For  instance:    "The  Zabii 


(saith  Maimonides),  I  find  in  their  books,  offered  to  their 
great  god,  the  sun,  seven  bats,  and  seven  mice,  and  seven 
other  creeping  things:  which  alone  may  suflice  to  demon- 
strate how  vile  and  abominable  their  worship  was,  and 
what  reason  there  was  so  severely  to  prohibit  their  idol- 
atry, and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it."  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  29.) 

For  even  their  sons  and  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the 
fire  to  their  gods.]  This  is  the  great  instance  of  their  abo- 
minable wickedness.  Of  which,  see  Levit.  xviii.  21.  xx.  2. 
This  was  notoriously  practised  by  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
it  is  certain,  derived  it  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  Plato  mentions  it  in  Prota- 
gora,  where  he  saith,  "  The  Athenian  laws  did  not  permit 
them  to  sacrifice  men ;  but  among  the  Carthaginians  it  was 
a  holy  rite ;  so  that  some  of  them  permitted  their  sons  to 
be  offered  to  Saturn :"  which  wicked  custom  at  last  over- 
spread all  nations,  even  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  Joh. 
Gensius  hath  demonstrated,  lib.  de  Victimis  Humanis^ 
par.  i.  cap.  II.  and  par.  ii.  cap.  6. 

Ver.  32.  Whatsoever  thing  I  command  you,  observe  to  do 
it.]  Keep  close  to  the  precepts  I  have  given  you  about  my 
worship,  ver.  28.  and  see  iv.  2. 

Thou  shall  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.]  They 
were  not  to  add  any  other  rites  of  worship  of  their  own  de- 
vising, or  from  the  idolatrous  customs  of  those  countries, 
nor  omit  any  of  those  which  God  had  commanded  them  to 
use:  for  if  they  had  used  any  of  the  gentile  ceremonies, 
whereby  they  honoured  their  gods,  it  would  easily  have 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods  themselves,  and,  if  they 
had  omitted  any  of  the  rites  which  God  had  ordained, 
some  other  would  have  easily  stepped  into  their  room 
which  were  used  by  idolaters. 

Maimonides,  from  these  words,  labours  to  prove  the 
eternity  of  tlie  law  of  Moses.  But  it  is  very  strange,  that 
so  great  a  man  should  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  some 
of  his  brethren  could  discern,  that  God  did  not  bind  up 
himself  neither  to  change  nor  alter  these  laws,  though  he 
did  not  permit  the  Israelites  to  do  it.  So  the  author  of 
Sepher  Ikkarim  wisely  glosses  upon  these  words :  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  14.)  "  The  Scripture  prohibits  us  to  add  unto,  or  de- 
tract from,  these  precepts,  according  to  our  will  and  plea- 
sure ;  but  what  hinders  the  blessed  God  either  to  add  or 
detract,  when  his  blessed  wisdom  shall  think  fit?  Which 
he  illustrates  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  by  this  example 
among  others  ;  A  physician  prescribes  a  diet  to  his  patient, 
for  such  a  time  as  he  judges  convenient,  which  he  doth  not 
declare  to  the  sick  man.  Now  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  physician  hath  obtained  his  end,  he  changes  the  diet, 
and  permits  his  patient  what  he  formerly  forbade,  and  pro- 
hibits that  which  he  formerly  permitted.  Which  exactly 
agrees  to  what  our  blessed  Saviour  had  done." 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  1.  J.F  there  arise  among  you.]  In  future  times. 

A  prophet.]  One  that  pretends  to  have  a  message  from 
God  delivered  to  him  in  a  vision,  or  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  for  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  prophets  (to 
whom  God  revealed  his  mind  several  ways)  among  the 
Jews,  to  preserve  them  in  the  true  worship  of  God,  and 
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instruct  them  in  their  law,  and  admonish  them  on  some  oc- 
casions of  things  to  come ;  which  was.  the  more  necessary, 
because  there  were  such  kind  of  persons  among  the  gentiles. 
Or  a  dreamer  of  (I reams.]  Who  pretended  God  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dreiun,  (as  he  did  unto  Jacob,  Gen. 
xxviii.  11.)  and  revealed  his  mind  to  him.  Such  there 
were  in  Jeremiah's  time,  (Jcr.  xxix.  8.)' 
And  give  thee  a  sign.]  Foretell  something. 
Or  a  toonder.]  By  what  follows  one  would  think  this 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  words,  which  are  to  be  understood 
as  if  he  had  said,  1/ he  foretell  some  wonderful  thing,  which 
shall  shortly  come  to  pass.  Or,  it  may  be  interpreted,  s/«aW 
tvork  a  miracle;  unto  which  the  heathen  did  not  so  much 
pretend,  as  they  did  to  predictions,  which  were  common 
among  them. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof 
he  spake  unto  thee-]  The  event  confirms  the  prediction^  so 
that  he  seem  a  true  prophet. 

Sayi/ig,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  which  thou  hast  not 
known,  and  let  us  serve  them.]  And,  consequently,  he  per- 
suade you  to  worship  other  gods,  which  he  pretends  is 
demonstrated  to  be  lawful,  by  the  fulfilling  of  his  sign 
and  wonder, 

Ver.  3.  Thou  sJialt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that 
prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams.]  Notwithstanding,  look 
upon  him  as  a  liar,  and  not  as  a  true  prophet :  for  God  can- 
not contradict  himself,  nor  do  any  thing  to  persuade  men 
to  forsake  him,  and  give  his  worship  to  another.  This 
shews  that  he  still  pursues  his  intention  (in  this  chapter,  as 
well  as  all  the  foregoing),  to  establish  them  in  the  belief 
and  worship  of  one  God,  according  to  the  first  command- 
ment, from  which  nothing  was  more  likely  to  seduce  them, 
than  false  prophets,  who  were  the  great  instruments  of 
establishing  the  foulest  idolatry  in  Israel,  as  appears  from 
1  Kings  xviii.  19.  where  we  read  of  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred prophets  of  Baal,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  the  groves,  that  is,  of  other  false  gods,  particularly 
Astarte,  as  Mr.  Selden  conjectures,  in  his  Syntagma  ii.  de 
Diis  Syris,  cap.  2.  And  there  could  not  be  a  greater  de- 
monstration that  a  man  was  a  false  prophet,  than  if  he  en- 
deavoured to  draw  them  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  or  if 
he  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  any  other  god,  (Deut. 
xviii.  20.)  or  if  he  commanded  them  to  ofler  such  sacrifices 
as  Gpd  abhorred.  Thus  Aristander  (as  David  Chytraeus 
notes)  discovered  himself  to  be  a  false  prophet,  though  he 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon ;  for  he  required  human 
sacrifices  to  be  oflered :  as  Tiresias  also  predicted  victory 
to  the  Thebans,  provided  Creon's  daughter  was  olfered  up 
in  sacrifice ;  and  Chalcas  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
but  together  therewith  commanded  the  .sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
gcnia.  These,  and  such-like  things,  plainly  discovered  they 
were  not  inspired  by  God,  who  is  the  lover  of  mankind, 
and  cannot  delight  in  their  blood. 

For  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether 
you  love  the  Jx>rd  your  God  ivilh  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul.]  That  there  might  be  an  open  and  public 
discovery  made,  whether  they  sincerely  loved  God  or  not, 
or  were  steadfast  in  their  religion.  So  Maimonides  in  his 
More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  24.  "  God  would  make 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  measure  of  your 
faith,  in  the  truth  of  his  law,  and  of  the  approbation  where- 
with you  apprehend  it,"  &c.  For  it  had  becu  a  great  weak- 


ness to  suffer  even  a  miracle  to  shake  their  faith,  after  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  so  many  miracles. 

Ver.  4.  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God.]  Follow 
the  will  of  God  (as  Maimonides  interprets  it),  declared  by 
himself,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  i.  cap.  38.)  Which  is  a 
plainer  and  more  genuine  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Gemara  of  Sota,  cap.  1.  sect.  52.  where  R.  Chama  ex- 
pounds it  of  imitating  God,  in  clothing  the  naked,  visiting 
the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  &c.  for  "  beneficence  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  Divine  law."  Which  is  a  pious 
sense,  but  not  here  intended. 
And  fear  him.]  Worship  him  alone,  (vi.  2.) 
And  keep  his  commandments.]  The  greatest  of  which  is 
this,  (xi.  13.) 

And  obey  his  voice.]  Which  you  heard  from  Mount  Sinai, 
saying,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me," 

And  ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him.]  Steadfastly 
adhere  unto  his  service,  and  not  be  drawn  from  it  by  any 
persuasion. 

Ver,  5,  And  that  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams.]  Tliese 
two  signify  persons  who  pretended  to  difi'erent  sorts  of  re- 
velations, by  visions  or  by  dreams. 

Shall  be  put  to  death.]  This  the  Jews  interpret  to  signify 
strangulation,  unto  which,  upon  good  proof  of  the  fact,  he 
was  to  be  sentenced  by  the  great  Sanhedrin:  for  that  was 
a  received  maxim  among  them,  that  "  a  lying  prophet  was 
to  be  judged  no  where  but  by  the  council  of  seventy." 
(See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  6.  n.  1.) 

Because  he  hath  spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the  Lord 
your  God,  wlio  brought.you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.]  Persuaded  you 
to  forsake  your  God  and  his  service,  to  whom  you  owe 
your  liberty,  and  all  your  possessions  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
To  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  walk  in.]  These  words  express  how  zealous 
such  impostors  were  in  their  importunities,  and  how  restless 
in  their  endeavours  to  draw  men  to  idolatry,  pressing  them 
so  earnestly,  as  if  they  would  force  them  to  it. 

So  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the  midst  of  thee.] 
i.  e.  The  danger  of  idolatry ;  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him 
that  would  have  seduced  others  unto  it. 

Ver.  6.  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother.]  Who  lay 
in  the  same  womb  with  him. 

Or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter.]  Who  were  dearer  than  a 
brother. 

Or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom.]  Who  was  still  dearer,  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  bed  with  him,  as  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
expounds  it. 

Or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul.]  Whom  thou 
lovest  as  thou  dost  thy  life.  He  puts  a  friend  in  the  chief 
place,  (as  the  son  of  Sirach  also  doth,  Eccles.  xxxiii.  19.) 
which  their  wives,  by  the  ill  choice  they  made  of  them,  had 
not  always  in  their  aflection. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  father  or  mother,  because  a  child, 
as  the  Hebrews  fancy,  was  to  have  more  reverence  for 
them,  than  to  accuse  them  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  As  if 
a  greater  regard  was  to  be  had  to  them  than  to  God  him- 
self. The  true  reason  is,  because  there  was  no  need  to 
name  them;  for,  if  their  piety  to  God  was  to  overcome 
their  love  to  all  those  relations  beforementioned,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  respect  to  parents  was  to  come  into 
competition  with  it. 


CHAP.  XIII.] 


UPON    DEUTERONOMY. 
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Entice  thee  secretly.']  In  the  foregoing  verses  he  speaks 
of  an  open  seducer,  and  here  of  a  secret  one ;  there  of  one 
that  came  with  authority,  and  here  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
people. 

Saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods.]  The  Jews  think 
this  is  meant  of  one  who  invited  others  to  idolatry,  but  did 
not  press  them  with  reasons,  as  in  the  former  case.  Which 
is  not  likely ;  for  all  men  pretend  some  reason  or  other  for 
such  a  great  alteration  as  that  to  a  new  religion. 

Which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy  fathers.]  This 
aggravates  the  crime;  to  entice  them  to  forsake  God,  who 
was  known  to  have  done  such  wonders  for  their  fathers, 
and  was  so  good  to  them,  and  go  to  serve  gods  with  whom 
they  had  no  acquaintance. 

Ver.  7.  Namely,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round 
about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee.]  Where- 
soever they  were  (for  several  nations  had  several  gods), 
whether  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  in  remote  parts ; 
it  made  no  difference  at  all,  if  they  were  strange  gods. 

From  one  end  of  the  earth,  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the 
earth.]  The  enticer  might  possibly  suggest  the  universality 
of  the  worship  to  which  he  invited  him,  as  an  argument  to 
embrace  it. 

Ver.  8.  Thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him.]  As  many 
words  as  there  are  in  this  verse,  the  Jews  think  there  are  so 
many  precepts.  The  first  of  which  is  this,  not  to  be  led  by 
affection  and  kindness  to  yield  unto  his  motion.  So  they 
interpret  these  words,  thou  shalt  not  love  him. 

Nor  hearken  unto  him.]  I  do  not  see  how  this  differs  from 
the  former;  but  they  interpret  it,  that  they  ought  to  hate 
him,  as  well, as  his  motion.  So  Maimonides,  in  his  book  of 
the  Worship  of  the  Planets,  (cap.  5.  sect.  6,  7.) 

Neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him]  This  they  fancy  signi- 
fies, that,  if  he  were  in  danger  of  death,  they  should  not 
help  him,  but  let  him  perish. 

Neither  shalt  thou  spare.]  When  he  was  brought  before 
the  judge,  they  were  not  to  intercede  for  him,  nor  say  any 
thing  in  his  favour,  nor  assist  him  to  defend  himself. 

Neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him.]  Dissemble  any  thing 
that  might  make  against  him.  And,  no  doubt,  God  intended 
by  all  these  words  to  signify,  that  he  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  his  greatest  enemy;  upon  whom  therefore  they 
were  to  have  no  mercy,  but  to  prosecute  him  unto  death, 
as  guilty  of  the  highest  treason  against  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  9.  But  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him.]  Not  privately,  as 
he  enticed  others,  but  by  a  legal  process  against  him  in  a 
court  of  judgment.  And  that  not  the  highest,  but  in  the 
court  of  twentj'-three,  who  might  proceed  against  him,  as 
Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Syncdr.  cap.  6.  The  only 
difficulty  was,  how  to  prove  him  guilty  who  enticed  another 
secretly  (as  the  text  saith),  and  not  before  witnesses.  To 
which  the  Jews  answer,.  That  he  who  was  enticed  was  to 
dispose  some  persons  as  secretly  near  to  the  place  of  their 
next  meeting,  who  might  hear  all  he  said,  and  testify  it 
in  court. 

Thy  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death.]  He 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  the  accuser  was  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  him,  together  with  the  witnesses,  (xvii.  7.) 
For  it  would  have  weakened  the  credit  of  his  accusation  if 
he  had  not  been  the  foremost  in  the  execution.  (See  xvii.  7.) 

And  afterward  the  hand  of  all  the  people.]  Who  were  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  this  sentence. 


The  first  words  of  this  verse,  which  we  translate.  Thou 
shalt  surely  kill  him,  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates.  Thou  shalt 
forthwith  kill  him.  And  so  the  Jews  understand  the  He- 
brew phrase.  Killing  thou  shalt  kill  him;  i.  e.  immediately 
have  him  before  the  court  of  judgment.  As  the  LXX. 
understood  it,  avayjiXXwv  avayyeXiig  irefti  avrov,  informing 
thou  shalt  inform  against  him,  that  is,  without  delay.  And 
accordingly  the  Jews  add,  that,  after  he  was  condemned, 
he  was  immediately  also  put  to  death.  Whereas  in  other 
crimes  the  execution  was  respited,  after  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  that  the  man  might  have 
time  to  clear  his  innocence,  if  he  were  able,  by  any  new 
proofs.  Such  severity  was  but  needful  among  a  people 
prone  to  idolatry,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  idola- 
trous nations. 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die.] 
But  if,  upon  admonition,  he  desisted  from  his  enticement, 
and  repented  of  what  he  had  said  to  his  neighbour,  and  re- 
solved himself  not  to  worship  other  gods,  he  was  not  bound 
to  inform  against  him. 

Because  he  hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.] 
See  ver.  5.  The  very  attempt  of  this  was  criminal,  though 
he  did  not  prevail  in  his  seducement. 

Ver.  11.  And  all  Israel  sJiall  hear  and  fear,  and  shall  do 
no  more  any  such  wickedness  as  this  among  ycu.]  The  end 
of  this  severity  was  to  preserve  the  body  of  the  people  from 
the  contagion  of  idolatry.  Nothing  being  more  apt  to  de- 
ter men  from  crimes  than  such  exemplary  punishments  of 
them.  So  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Ceres,  (ver.  2S.) 
makes  this  the  design  of  the  punishment  she  inflicted  on 
Erysichthon, 

"va  Ktti  TIC  virtpfiamac  a\ir]Tai' 


that  others  might  shun  the  like  transgression, 

Ver.  12.  And  if  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  in,  saying.] 
If  the  infection  was  spread  into  a  city,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  there  was  still  more  danger,  and  greater  severity 
was  to  be  used,  to  prevent  the  whole  country  about  it  from 
being  drawn  away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty. And  therefore,  upon  such  an  information  as  follows 
in  the  next  verse  (which  is  here  meant  by  thou  shalt  hear 
say),  given  to  the  great  Sanhedrin,  they  were  to  do  as  is 
directed  ver.  14. 

Ver.  13.  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial.]  So  the 
most  profligate  wretches  are  called  in  Scripture,  (Judg. 
xix.  22.  1  Sam.  i.  16.  x.  27.  xxv.  17.  25.)  signifying  law- 
less persons,  who  had  no  regard  either  to  God  or  men. 

Are  gone  out  from  among  you.]  Left  the  worship  of  God 
at  the  tabernacle :  for  it  doth  not  signily  their  forsaking  the 
city  (in  which  they  continued  to  seduce  men  from  their  re- 
ligion), but  forsaking  their  communion  in  Divine  service. 
By  which  many  have  well  observed  that  place  in  St.  John 
may  be  interpreted,  1  John  ii.  19. 

And  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city.]  The 
Hebrew  word  which  we  here  translate  withdraw,  is  twice 
before  (ver.  5.  10.)  translated  thrust  away  ;  signifying  only 
earnest  endeavours  to  seduce  men  from  their  religion.  But 
here  it  seems  to  signify  also  the  effect  of  those  endeavours, 
whereby  they  had  prevailed  with  men  to  forsake  the  God 
of  Israel,  or  to  worship  other  gods  with  him. 
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A    COMMENTARY 


[chap.  xirr. 


Saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  ye  have  not 
known,]  Strange  gods,  as  they  are  often  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  the  nations  round  about  them  worshipped, 
(ver.  7.)  but  were  always  abhorred  by  true  Israelites. 

Ver.  14.  Then  shalt  thou  inquire,  and  make  search,  and 
(tsk  diligently.]  The  great  Sanhedrin,  who  only  could  take 
cognizance  of  this  crime,  were,  upon  this  information,  to 
send  some,  on  whose  fidelity  they  could  rely,  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  report  which  was  spread  abroad,  concern- 
ing the  defection  of  a  city  to  the  worship  of  other  gods. 
Who  were  to  use  their  utmost  care  and  diligence  in  this  in- 
quisition, and,  by  all  possible  means,  endeavour  to  find 
whether  or  not  the  information  was  true.  For  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  concernment,  that  neither  the  innocent  should 
suffer,  nor  apostates  go  unpunished.  But  the  punishment 
being  so  dreadful,  there  was  the  greater  exactness  used  to 
be  certain  of  the  crime ;  and  there  were  likewise  a  great 
many  temperaments  (as  Mr.  Selden  calls  them)  found  by 
the  Jewish  lawyers  (partly  from  the  nicest  interpretation  of 
every  syllable  in  these  two  verses,  and  partly  from  the  pre- 
tended tradition  of  their  elders),  whereby  they  mitigated 
the  sharpness  of  this  law.  For  they  would  not  proceed 
upon  it  to  destroy  a  city,  though  they  found  them  idolaters, 
unless  the  seducers  were  two,  or  more ;  and  those  also  m^n, 
not  women  ;  because  the  law  here  speeiks  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, of  certain  men,  children  of  Belial.  As  if  their  for- 
saking God  was  not  a  crime,  whether  they  were  persuaded 
to  it  or  not  by  others.  They  say,  also,  it  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  town,  or  village,  but  a  city;  because  the  words  here 
are  in  one  of  thy  cities,  in  which  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  houses :  if  there  were  fewer,  it  was  no  city  in  their 
account,  and  so  escaped.  They  who  seduced  a  city  also 
were  to  be  of  the  same  city ;  because  it  is  said  here.  These 
men  of  Belial  are  gone  oat  from  among  you.  All  which  are 
mere  quirks,  which  have  no  solid  reason  in  them.  They  are 
all  mentioned  together  in  the  title  Sanhedrin,  set  forth  by 
J.  Coch.  cap.  11.  sect.  4.  and  by  Maimonides  more  largely, 
in  his  Avoda  Zara,  and  our  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr. 
cap.  5.  n.  2. 

But  there  are  other  temperaments  of  this  law,  which  have 
better  foundation  in  reason.  A.s,  first,  that  a  city  was  not 
to  be  destroyed,  unless  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  fallen  off"  to  serve  other  gods.  And,  secondly,  that 
the  law  speaks  only  of  lesser  cities,  not  of  those  which  were 
so  large  that  the  greatest  part  of  a  tribe  lived  in  it ;  for 
God  would  not  have  a  whole  tribe  cut  oft"  by  the  senate. 
Thirdly,  they  might  not  destroy  any  of  the  six  cities  of  re- 
fuge, because  they  were  none  Of  theirs,  but  God's :  and  the 
words  of  the  law  are, "  In  one  of  thy  cities,  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  thee  to  dwell  in ;"  whereas  these  were  given  for 
a  further  purpose.  And,  fourthly,  some  add,  not  a  frontier 
town ;  because  it  is  said,  in  the  midst  of  thee  (so  the  words 
are  in  the  Hebrew,  which  we  translate  among  you),  to 
whichtheysubjoinabetter  reason,  because  the  whole  coun- 
try might  have  been  exposed  to  be  overrun  with  the  gen- 
tiles. And,  lastly,  they  except  Jerusalem  from  this  law, 
fcecause  it  was  God's  seat ;  and  (as  Maimonides  will  have 
it)  it  was  not  distributed  to  any  particular  tribe.  Which, 
how  it  is  to  be  understood,  see  Selden  in  the  place  above- 
named,  sect.  3,  4.  where  he  touches  upon  all  these.  But, 
if  Jerusalem  wa.s  to  be  excepted  from  the  judgment  of  men, 
God  took  care  to  have  this  sentence  executed  upon  it  by 


his  own  judgment;  for  he  sent  Nebuchadnezzar  against  it, 
whose  soldiers  burnt  with  fire  both  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  house  of  the  king,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem, 
(Jer.  Iii.  13.) 

And,  behold,  if  it  he  truth,  and  the  thing  be  certain,  that 
such  an  abomination  is  wrought  among  you.]  If  the  inqui- 
sitors found,  upon  due  examinations,  that  there  was  a  plain 
and  evident  proof  of  their  guilt,  they  were  to  make  their 
report  to  the  great  Sanhedrin;  who,  being  satisfied  that 
either  the  whole  city,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  were 
fallen  to  idolatry,  sent  to  them  two  men  of  extraordinary 
wisdom  (who  were  candidates  for  the  senatorial  dignity)  to 
admonish  them,  and,  by  arguments  and  persuasions,  to  en- 
deavour to  reduce  them  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  And  if  they  prevailed,  they  were  pardoned,  and  no 
further  proceedings  against  them:  but  if  they  continued 
obstinate,  then  the  Sanhedrin  commanded  the  people  of 
Israel  to  raise  an  army,  and  besiege  the  place,  and  enter  it 
by  force,  if  they  could  not  otherways.  And  when  the  city 
was  taken,  several  courts  were  appointed  to  try  and  con- 
demn all  that  were  guilty.  Thus  Maimonides,  in  the  fore- 
named  treatise,  reports  the  method  of  proceeding,  out  of 
their  ancient  authors.  (See  Selden,  sect.  6.) 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.]  The  same  author  there 
saith,  that,  in  the  hearing  of  their  cause,  every  one  who  was 
found  guilty  of  idolatry,  after  admonition,  by  two  wit- 
nesses, was  set  aside :  and  if  they  proved  to  be  the  lesser 
part  of  the  city,  they  were  stoned  (according  to  the  law  of 
single  apostates),  the  rest  being  freed  from  punishment: 
but  if  they  were  the  greater  part  of  it,  they  were  sent  to  the 
great  Sanhedrin,  who  adjudged  them  to  be  cut  oflF  by  the 
sword,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  And  thus 
the  whole  city  was  to  be  punished  if  there  was  an  universal 
defection. 

Destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  the  cat- 
tle thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.]  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  is.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  cherem,  or  an  accursed  thing. 
And  so  the  LXX.  'Ava&E/xart  avaOtjiaTtirB  avryjv,  where  the 
Vulgar  translates  it  as  we  do.  Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  it ; 
which  is  consonant  to  the  notion  of  the  Hebrew  word.  (See 
Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Synedr.  cap.  7.  p.  131.)  So  that  if  any 
righteous  man  had  any  thing  therein  at  that  time,  it  was  to 
be  destroyed,  as  the  very  words  are  in  the  title  Sanhedrin, 
cap.  IJ .  sect.  5.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  all  who 
feared  God  would  remove  their  effects,  together  with  them- 
selves, from  so  wicked  a  place,  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  say,  the 
goods  of  the  idolaters,  wheresoever  they  were  found,  whe- 
ther within  the  city  or  without,  were  to  be  burnt. 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  street  thereof.]  Into  the  market-place,  as  the 
Jews  interpret  it.  Or,  if  it  had  none,  they  were  to  make  a 
spacious  place,  into  which  all  the  spoil  and  the  household- 
stuff  was  to  be  brought,  and  fire  set  to  it,  to  consume  it,  as 
an  anathema,  or  cursed  thing.  What  temperaments,  as  they 
called  them,  there  were  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  sen- 
tence, see  Mr.  Selden,  in  the  place  forenamed,  sect.  7. 

And  shalt  bum  with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof, 
every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy  God.]  For  the  vindication  of 
God's  honour,  and  preserving  men  in  their  allegiance  to 
him.    R.  Simeon,  in  the  title  Sanhedrin,  interprets  it  in  this 
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manner,  sect.  6.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  you  do  justice 
upon  a  city  full  of  idolatry,  I  will  account  it,  as  if  you  had 
offered  a  whole  burnt-otfering  unto  me." 

Audit  shall  be  a  heap  for  ever  ;  it  shall  not  be  built  again.} 
The  Hebrew  doctors  do  not  entirely  agree  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  words.  For  some  of  them  say  (in  that  place 
of  the  Sanhedrin  now  named),  that  they  were  not  so  much 
as  to  make  a  garden  or  orchard  in  that  place.  Others  of 
them  say,  though  it  might  not  be  restored  into  the  form  of 
a  city,  yet  they  might  employ  the  ground  in  plantations  of 
trees.  But  there  are  those  who  interpret  the  words  so  ri- 
gidly, that  they  think  it  was  not  lawful  to  erect  any  build- 
ing there,  not  so  much  as  a  dove-house,  but  it  was  to  lie 
waste.  (See  Selden,  sect.  8.)  If  any  man  did  attempt  to 
build  such  a  city,,  he  was  to  be  beaten,  as  the  same  great 
man  observes,  lib.  i.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  13.  p.  558. 

Ver.  17.  And  there  shall  cleave  nothing  of  the  cursed  thing 
to  thine  hand.]  They  were  not  to  take  the  smallest  part  of 
the  spoil  to  their  own  use.  "  For  as  long  as  the  wicked 
are  in  the  world  (say  the  Jews  in  the  forenamed  title  San- 
hedrin), the  fierce  anger  of  God  will  remain  in  the  world ; 
but  when  they  are  removed,  the  wrath  of  God  also  will 
cease."  Now  the  wickedness  of  purloining  any  thing  that 
was  a  cherem,  as  the  Hebrews  call  it,  or  an  accursed  thing, 
appears  in  the  story  of  Achan,  who  brought  all  Israel  into 
danger  by  it,  as  we  read  in  the  seventh  of  Joshua.  And 
Saul  is  aa  eminent  example  of  it  also,  for  he  lost  his  king- 
dom for  this  sin,  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.  9.  19.  26,  &c.) 

That  the  Lord  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.] 
This  explains,  in  part,  what  he  means  in  the  former  verse, 
when  he  bids  them  burn  the  city  and  the  spoil, /or  the  Lord 
their  God,,  i.  e.  to  pacify  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  was 
highly  incensed  by  such  a  wickedness.  The  punishment 
of  which  was,  indeed,  very  terrible,  but  very  necessary; 
because  the  crime  was  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  it  struck 
at  the  very  foundation  of  their  religion  and  government. 

And  shew  thee  mercy.,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee.] 
God  promises  to  deal  the  better  with  them,  for  executing 
thus  judgment  upon  such  dangerous  offenders. 

And  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers.] 
They  were  not  to  fear  any  want  of  people,  by  cutting  off 
such  a  multitude ;  for  God  promises  to  increase  them  by 
this  loss. 

Ver.  18.  When  thou  shall  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  commandments  which  I  com- 
mand tliee  this  day,  &c.]  It  was  not  sufiicient  that  they 
kept  tliemselves  from  idolatry,  unless  they  also  executed 
his  vengeance  upon  idolaters :  for  the  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment beforenamed  was  as  right  in  his  eyes,  as  the  observ- 
ance of  any  other  of  his  precepts. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Ver.  1.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God.]  So 
the  Lord  had  owned  them  to  be,  when  he  sent  Moses  unto 
Pharaoh,  to  command  him  to  dismiss  Israel ;  telling  him 
he  was  his  son,  even  his  first-born,  (Exod.  iv.  22,  23.)  This 
was  a  good  reason,  therefore,  why  they  should  own  no 
other  God  but  him;  and,  consequently,  follow  none  of  the 
customs  of  idolatrous  people,  but  be  wholly  governed  by 
hi»  laws, 
VOL.  i^ 


Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves.]  This  might  seem  to  forbid 
the  making  any  incisions  in  their  body,  as  the  heathen  did 
(at  least  in  future  times),  who  marked  themselves  thereby 
to  belong  to  such  and  such  gods  (for  the  Israelites  had  re- 
ceived the  mark  of  God  in  their  flesh  by  circumcision,  which 
obliged  them  to  receive  no  other),  if  the  following  words  did 
not  plainly  determine  this  to  their  cutting  themselves  for  the 
dead ;  which  hath  been  sufficiently  explained  in  Levit.  xix. 
28.  Yet  it  is  fit  to  note,  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  ex- 
pounds this  of  incisions  here  and  therefor  idolatry.  And 
it  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  heathen  were  wont  to 
cut  themselves  in  pangs  of  devotion,  (as  appears  by  the 
priests  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  28.)  as  well  as  when  they 
were  full  of  sorrow  and  grief  for  the  dead,  (Jer.  xvi.  6.) 
and  in  all  public  calamities,  (Jer.  xli.  5.  xlvii.  5.)  All 
which  arose  from  an  opinion  they  had,  that  the  more  they 
afflicted  themselves,  the  less  they  should  be  afflicted  by  God. 

Nor  make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead.  J 
Some  of  the  heathen,  saith  Theodoret  (Qua:st.  13.  upon  this 
book),  cut  off  all  their  hair,  and  offered  it  to  the  dead-;  others 
shaved  their  beards ;.  and  others  Uieir  eye-brows  and  eye- 
lids, or  (which  some  think  is  the  meaning  of  between  their 
eyes)  the  hair  in  the  forepart  of  their  head,  or  near  their 
temples,  as  R.  Solomon  interprets  it.  Which  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  translate* 
it,.  Ye  shall  not  make  any  baldness  in  the  house  of  your 
countetiatice.  And  whether  it  were  done  with  a  razor,  or 
they  used  any  art,  by  plasters  or  ointments,  to  make  the 
hair  fall  off,  it  was  the  same  crime,  as  Maimonides  saithi 
that  is,  a  piece  of  idolatry.  For  this  was  practised,  not 
merely  to  make  themselves  look  ruefully,  but  there  was  some 
respect  to  their  gods  in  it,  which  is  the  reason  it  is  here 
prohibited.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  aftertimes  the  gentiles 
pulled  off  their  hair,  or  cut  it  off,  and  laid  it  upon  the  face 
or  the  breast  of  the  dead,  or  in  their  sepulchres,  to  pacify 
the  infernal  gods.  We  find  instances  of  it  in  Homer.  And 
likewise  they  made  incisions  in  their  flesh,  and  spilt  their 
blood  at  funerals,  with  the  same  intention,  to  appease  the 
gods  below,  and  make  them  kind  to  the  dead.  (See  our 
learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  sect.  2,  3.) 

All  which  shews  that  Moses  still  pursues  the  argument, 
which  he  begins  at  the  sixth  chapter,  and  hath  continued 
ever  since,  to  press  upon  them  the  strict  observance  of  the 
first  commandment.  Insomuch,  that  he  would  not  have 
them  use  any  of  the  rites  which  were  used  at  their  funerals 
by  those  that  worshipped  other  gods. 

Ver.  2.  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  on  tlte  earth.] 
The  very  same  words,  in  a  manner,  we  had  before,  vii.  C. 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  destroy  the  images  of  the 
heathen,  &c.  Which  shews  he  is  still  speaking  of  the 
idolatrous  customs  which  they  should  eschew,  because 
they  were  separated  to  God  as  a  peculiar  people  by  laws 
different  from  all  other  nations.  The  author  of  Sepher 
Cosri  speaks  not  amiss.  That  the  people  of  Israel  were 
called  God's  Segullah,  because  they  were  elected  by  him  to 
enjoy  special  privileges  above  other  people ;  and  brought 
by  him  for  that  end  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  then  had  his  glory  dwelling  among  them. 
From  whence  it  is,  that  he  doth  not  say  in  the  preface  to 
the  ten  commandments,  I  am  the  Lord  of  heaven  amli 
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earth,  or,  thy  Creator,  and  therefore  thon  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  but  me ;  but  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.  to  shew  that  this  law  was 
given  peculiarly  to  them;  and  that  they  were  tied  to  it,  by 
virtue  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  God's  placing 
his  glory  among  them.  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  bound 
to  it  by  virtue  of  their  creation,  it  would  have  belonged  to 
other  nations  as  well  as  to  them.    (Par.  i.  sect.  27.) 

Ver.  3.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing."}  All 
the  meats  forbidden  by  God  to  be  eaten  are  called  abomi- 
nable,  not  merely  because  his  prohibition  made  them  so, 
but  because  the  gentile  superstition  had  consecrated  most 
of  them  to  their  gods.  (See  upon  Levit.  xi.  2.)  However, 
after  this  law  was  given,  the  Jews  were  to  look  upon  them 
as  abominable  ;  by  which  means  they  were  kept  from  hav- 
ing such  free  conversation,  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
had ,  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours .  S  o  that  this  law  also 
was  intended  to  preserve  them  in  the  true  religion. 

Ver.  4.  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat.]  The  ori- 
ginal of  the  difference  of  meats,  see  in  the  learned  J.  Wa- 
genscil,  in  his  Tela  Ignea,  p.  653,  &c.  where  he  shews  it 
was  not  to  continue  for  ever.  And  it  is  a  rational  account 
of  this,  which  I  just  now  gave,  that  hereby  they  were  pre- 
served from  common  conversation  with  other  nations,  and 
consequently  from  their  idolatries.  But  it  is  a  mere  fancy, 
and  indeed  a  proud  imagination,  which  some  of  the  Jews 
have  (particularly  the  author  of  Schebet  Judah),  that  as 
men  are  more  excellent  than  beasts,  because  they  have 
better  food,  so  Jews  are  more  excellent  than  all  other  men, 
because  they  do  not  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  animals,  but 
only  of  some  certain  kinds ;  and  that  after  much  prepara- 
tion, by  rejecting  the  blood  and  the  fat,  &c.  whereby  they 
fancy  the  flesh  is  so  much  altered,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
flesh  as  some  other  food. 

The  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat.]  These  were  the  only 
beasts  that  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God ;  and  therefore 
are  the  first  that  are  mentioned  as  clean  for  their  use. 

Ver.  5.  The  hart  and  the  roe-buck.]  These,  and  the  rest 
that  follow  in  this  verse,  though  they  might  not  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  were  allowed  to  be  eaten ;  and  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned as  the  principal  food  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  (xii. 
15.  22.) 

And  the  fallow-deer.]  It  is  not  very  material  what  the 
wordjacAffiwr  signifies,  because  we  are  not  now  concerned 
in  this  law  about  difference  of  meats;  therefore  we  may 
follow  our  translation,  as  well  as  any  other:  and  the  fa- 
mous Bochartus  hath  made  it  probable,  that  it  signifies 
either  a  kind  oi  deer,  or  oi goat,  (par.  i.  Hierozoic.lib.  iii. 
cap.  22.) 

And  the  wild  goat.]  So  the  Hebrew  word  akko  signifies 
(which  is  no  where  else  to  be  found),  the  same  author  proves 
in  the  same  book,  cap.  19. 

And  the  pygarg.]  This  is  also  a  kind  of  doe  or  goat,  (as 
he  shews,  cap.  22.)  which  the  Hebrews  call  dison.  We 
find  mention  of  pygargus  in  Juvenal's  eleventh  satire ; 
where  the  old  scholiast  gives  this  account  of  it:  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  deer,  "  quae  retriores  partes  albas  habet,"  whose 
hinder  parts  are  white.  From  whence  it  had  its  name 
among  the  Greeks,  who  call  the  buttocks  Y\vyr\. 

And  the  wild  ox.]  So  we  translate  the  Hebrew  word  theo, 
or  tho.  But  herein  Bochartus  dissents;  because  there 
were  no  such  creatures  in  Judea,  (as  he  observes  tliere,  cap. 


26.)  which  are  bred  in  colder  countries.  And  therefore  he 
reckons  this  also  among  his  deer  or  goats,  (cap.  28.) 

And  the  chamois.]  The  Hebrew  word  zemer  he  also 
thinks  signifies,  as  the  former,  a  kind  of  goat  or  hart ;  of 
which  there  was  great  variety  in  those  countries.  And  this 
he  thinks  of  all  other  was  maximk  oXtikov,  remarkable  for 
jumping;  which  is  the  signification  of  the  word  zemara 
in  the  Arabic  language.  (See  cap.  21.) 

Ver.  (5.  And  every  beast  that  partefh  the  hoof,  and  cleaV' 
eth  the  cleft  into  two  claws,  and  cheweth  the  cud,  that  shall 
ye  eat.]  He  forbears  to  reckon  up  any  more  particulars, 
and  only  sets  down  the  general  marks  whereby  they  might 
be  known ;  which  he  had  delivered  in  Lev.xi.  3.  (See  there.) 

Ver.  7.  Nevertheless,  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  those  that 
chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  cloven  hoof,  &c.] 
These  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  have  been  ex- 
plained. Lev.  xi.  4 — 6. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet 
cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean  to  you.]  See  upon 
Lev.  xi.  7. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead  car- 
cass.] See  Lev.  xi.  8. 

Ver.  9.  These  ye  shall  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  watets : 
All  that  have  fins  and  scales  shall  ye  eat.]  See  Lev.  xi.  9. 

Ver.  10.  And  whatsoever  hath  not  fins  and  scales,  &c.] 
See  Lev.  xi.  10—12. 

Ver.  11.  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat.]  He  doth  not 
name  any  (as  he  did  of  beasts),  but  by  enumerating  thos6 
of  which  they  might  not  eat,  all  the  rest  were  left  free  to  be 
used  for  food. 

Ver.  12.  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall  not  eat:  The 
eagle,  the  ossifrage,  and  the  osprey.]  All  these  are  metf 
tioned  just  as  they  are  here  in  Lev.  xi.  13. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  glede,  and  the  kite,  and  tlie  vulture, 
after  his  kind.]  There  are  only  two  of  these  mentioned  in 
Lev.xi.  14.  the  last  of  them,  hadajah,  being  there  omitted* 
for  it  is  so  near  to  haajah,  which  goes  before,  that  the  tran- 
scriber (as  Bochart  imagines)  might  there  leave  it  out.  But 
rather,  Moses  now  adds  this  sort  of  bird,  which  was  not 
so  like  in  nature  as  in  name ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
distinctly  forbidden  it. 

Ver.  14.  And  every  raven  after  his  kind.]  The  same 
words  with  those  Lev.  xi.  15. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  owl,  and  the  night-hawk,  and  the 
cuckoo,  &c.]  All  the  birds  mentioned  in  this  and  the  three 
next  verses,  16 — 18.  are  the  very  same  which  are  forbidden 
in  Lev.  xi.  16 — 19.  And  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to 
what  I  have  noted  there ;  only  adding,  that  from  hence  it 
appears  how  false  their  opinion  is,  who  think  the  Hebrew 
word  tzippor  is  a  general  name  only  for  small  birds  (such  as 
.sparrows) ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  place,  that  it  is  a  name 
for  all  birds  whatsoever,  even  the  greatest,  such  as  are 
here  mentioned. 

Ver.  19.  And  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth  is  unclean 
to  you :  they  shall  not  be  eaten.]  See  Lev.  xi.  20. 

Ver.  20.  But  all  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat.]  This  is  not  the 
same  precept  with  that  ver.  11.  for  there  he  speaks  of  birds, 
but  here  of  other  winged  creatures,  which  are  not  birds, 
but  insects,  as  we  call  them.  And  in  Lev.xi.  he  describes 
the  flying  creeping  things  which  they  might  eat;  and  parti- 
cularly mentions  several  sorts  of  them,  (ver.  22.) 

Ver.  21.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth  of  it- 
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self.]  Unto  thia  discourse  about  food,  it  was  very  proper 
to  add  a  caution,  (which  he  had  given  before.  Lev.  xi.  39, 
40.)  that,  though  they  might  kill  and  eat  any  clean  creature, 
yet  if  it  died  of  itself,  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  it,  because  the 
blood  was  in  it. 

Some  verses  ascribed  to  Phocylides  contain  this  sense 
so  fully,  that  one  would  think  he  had  read  Moses.  (See 
Jos.  Scaliger  in  Eusebium,  p.  88.) 

Thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates.']  The  proselytes  of  the  gate  (as  they  called  them)  who 
had  not  embraced  their  religion,  but  were  not  idolaters, 
and  therefore  suflfered  to  dwell  among  them,  might  eat  such 
meat,  having  no  obligation  upon  them  to  observe  these 
laws;  for  they  were  not  circumcised. 

Or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien.]  To  a  mere  gentile, 
who  might  happen  then  to  be  in  their  country.  For  there 
were  three  sorts  of  people  called  by  the  name  oi  strangers, 
being  not  of  the  Jewish  nation.  First,  such  as  had  re- 
ceived circumcision,  and  consequently  embraced  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  who  were  called  gere-tzedek  strangers,  or  pro- 
selytes of  justice.  Others  were  not  circumcised,  but  yet 
worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  who  were  called  strangers 
of  the  gate,  or  gere-tosha,  strangers  dwelling  among  them ; 
because  they  were  to  abide  in  their  country  constantly. 
But  there  was  a  third  sort,  called  nocherim,  which  we  here 
translate  aliens,  who  were  mere  gentiles,  and  not  suffered 
to  have  a  habitation  among  them ;  but  only  to  come  and 
go  in  their  traffic  with  them. 

For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.]  This 
reason  was  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  (ver.  2.) 
and  so  it  is  in  Leviticus,  in  the  conclusion  of  it.  (See  xi. 
44,  45.) 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.]  Now  he 
plainly  returns  to  caution  them  against  idolatrous  customs. 
For  this  was  practised  among  the  heathens  in  the  end  of 
harvest,  when  they  sprinkled  their  fields  and  their  gardens 
with  this  broth,  to  make  them  fruitful.  It  is  mentioned 
twice  before.     (See  Exod.  xxiii.  19.  and  xxxiv.  26.) 

Ver.  22.  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy 
seed,  which  the  field  hringeth  forth  year  by  year.]  This  doth 
not  seem  to  reach  unto  herbs,  as  the  pharisees  interpreted 
it ;  of  which  see  Grotius  on  Matt,  xxiii.  4.  But  though 
Casaubon  and  Drusius,  and  other  great  men,  are  of  this 
opinion,  yet  the  contrary  is  maintained  by  persons  of  no 
small  note ;  because  our  Saviour,  when  he  determines  this 
case,  saitb,  "  These  things  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not 
left  the  other  undone." 

As  for  the  tithe  here  mentioned,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere, 
that  it  was  the  manner  of  the  eastern  princes  to  receive  the 
tenth  of  the  fruits  of  their  country,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  ministers  and  officers;  as  we  read  1  Sam.  viii.  15. 
In  like  manner,  God,  the  great  king  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
peculiar  sovereign  of  this  country,  required  a  tenth  of  all 
their  increa.se  for  the  maintenance  of  his  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  his  service.  After  which  he  ordered  also  a  further 
tithe  to  be  taken  out  of  the  nine  parts  remaining  (which  was 
called  the  second  tithe),  to  be  spent  in  feasts  at  his  taber- 
nacle. And  this  i.s,  with  great  reason,  thought  to  be  par- 
ticularly enjoined  in  these  words;  for  of  such  tithes  he 
speaks  in  the  next  verse.  It  might  seem  indeed  a  little 
hard,  to  give  another  tenth  part,  after  they  had  paid  one 
already,  which  they  might  be  tempted  not  to  perform  ex- 


actly; and  therefore  he  saith.  Thou  shalt  truly,  that  is, 
faithfully,  without  any  deceit  or  fraud,  tithe  all  the  increase 
of  thy  seed.  And  when  this  was  done,  he  required  also, 
once  in  three  years,  a  third  tithe,  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
(see  ver.  28.)  that  they  might  also  be  entertained  at  his 
cost,  though  not  at  that  time  at  his  house.  For  it  was 
suitable  to  his  royal  greatness,  that  all  his  subjects  should 
be  feasted  by  his  order  at  his  palace ;  and  that  the  poorest 
of  them  should  not  be  neglected,  but  some  time  or  other 
partake  of  his  bounty  ;  as  they  did  at  those  feasts  I  men- 
tioned, where  their  men-servants  and  maid-servants  were 
to  be  entertained  as  well  as  the  Levites,  (xii.  12. 18.) 

Ver.  2-3.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in 
the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.]  See 
xii.  5,  6. 

The  tithe  of  thy  corn,  and  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil.] 
This  cannot  be  meant  of  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Levites;  of 
which  the  people  were  not  to  partake,  but  only  the  priests, 
to  whom  the  Levites  were  to  give  a  tithe.  Therefore  it 
must  be  understood  of  the  second  tithe,  separated  (after  the 
other  was  paid)  for  this  holy  use.  The  design  of  which 
was,  that  they  might  be  secured  in  his  religion,  by  eating 
and  drinking  in  his  presence ;  and  thereby  professing  that 
they  belonged  to  him,  and  were  his  thankful  servants. 

The  observation  of  R.  Bechai  upon  these  words  [thy 
corn,  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil]  is  something  curious,  but  it 
hath  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it : — If  thou  pay  the  tithe, 
saith  he,  then  it  is  thy  corn ;  if  thou  do  not,  it  is  7ny  com, 
and  not  thine  (in  like  manner,  if  they  paid  the  tithe  of  wine 
and  oil);  for  it  is  said  in  Hosea  ii.  9.  "  Therefore  I  will 
return,  and  take  away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof."  For  they  forfeited  the  whole, 
who  did  not  pay  the  tenth,  which  was  the  rent  God  reserved 
to  himself.  And  the  same  R.  Bechai  represents  this  as  a 
very  merciful  law:  For  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  world,  saith 
he,  if  a  man  have  ground  of  his  own,  to  let  it  out  to  tenants 
at  what  rate  he  pleases,  for  a  half  or  third  part,  to  be  paid 
to  him  :  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Almighty,  whose  the  earth 
is,  and  who  raises  clouds,  and  waters  it  with  rain,  and 
sends  down  drops  of  dew,  and  makes  fat  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  yet  requires  but  one  part  of  ten,  for  his  own 
uses.  This  made  it  highly  reasonable,  that  Moses  should 
admonish  the  Israelites  so  often  diligently  to  pay  their  tithe. 

And  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  and  of  thy  flocks.]  See 
concerning  these,  xii.  6. 

That  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always.] 
This  justifies  what  I  said,  that  the  design  of  this  was  to 
preserve  them  steadfast  in  their  religion,  by  having  commu* 
nion  with  him,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  every  year:  for  that 
is  meant  hy  fearing  the  Lord  aZwflj/s;  continuing  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  him  alone.  (See  vi.  1.) 

Ver.  24.  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou 
art  not  able  to  carry  it ;  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  off  from 
thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  &c.]  If  they  lived 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  or  the  way  was 
so  bad,  that  it  would  be  very  troublesome  and  chargeable 
to  carry  those  tithes  in  kind,  here  they  have  a  liberty  granted 
them  to  make  money  of  them,  and  with  that  to  buy  provi- 
sion for  the  feast  at  the  sanctuary,  when  they  came  thilher ; 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  All  things,  likewise,  which 
would  not  keep  so  long  as  till  they  could  go  to  (he  house 
of  God,  they  were  to  turn  into  money ;  but  things  that  were 
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not  perishable,  they  were  to  carry  in  kind,  if  they  did  not 
dwell  too  far  off  from  it. 

.  Ver.  25.  Then  shall  Ihou  htm  it  into  money.]  Adding  a 
fifth  part  to  it,  as  the  law  is.  Lev.  xxvii.  31. 

And  bind  up  Ihe  money  in  Ihine  hand,  and  shall  go  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.]  Put  it  into 
a  bag  by  itself,  and  not  mix  it  with  other  money,  but  keep 
it  bound  up  till  the  next  feast ;  and  then  carry  it  in  their 
hand,  to  the  place  where  God's  house  was  settled. 

God  would  not  have  them  excused  from  going  to  that 
place  with  these  things  in  kind  upon  every  slight  reason ; 
and  therefore  made  it  something  chargeable  to  exchange 
them  into  money,  by  requiring  a  tifth  part  to  be  added.  And 
besides,  the  elders  made  a  constitution.  That  this  liberty 
should  be  allowed  to  none,  but  those  who  lived  above  a 
day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  which  at  last  was  the  fixed 
place  of  God's  worship.  And,  that  it  might  be  known  cer- 
tainly what  was  a  day's  journey,  the  places  at  that  distance 
were  fixed  from  every  quarter ;  viz.  Lydda  on  the  west,  the 
river  Jordan  on  the  east,  Acrabatta  on  the  north,  and  Elath 
on  the  south,  as  J.  Wagenseil  hath  observed  in  his  confuta- 
tion of  that  blasphemous  book,  called  Toldos  Jeschu,  p.  22. 

Ver.  26.  And  thou  shall  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever 
thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  ^c]  Purchase 
such  provision  as  they  most  delighted  in,  of  all  meats  that 
God's  law  allowed. 

And  thou  shall  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God.]  Make 
a  holy  entertainment  at  the  house  of  God. 

And  thou  shall  rejoice,  thou  and  thine  household.]  Men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  as  well  as  sons  and  daughters, 
(xii.  18.)  together  with  the  Levites,  widows,  orphans,  and 
strangers. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  thou 
shall  not  forsake  him.]  They  were  always  to  be  invited  to 
these  feasts.     (See  xii.  19.) 

For  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee.]  They 
being  wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  study 
of  the  law,  as  Maimonides  observes,  in  his  More  Nevo- 
chim,  par.  iii.  cap.  39.    (See  xii.  19.) 

Ver.  28.  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shall  bring 
forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase.]  The  opinion  of  the 
Hebrew  doctors  is.  That  this  was  not  a  distinct  tithe  from 
that  which  they  call  the  second  tithe,  paid  every  year,  but 
the  very  same,  which  every  third  year  was  not  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  sanctuary,  but  to  be  employed  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poor,  in  their  own  cities  and  houses.  For  thus  they 
explain  it :  That  in  the  third  year  after  the  yeai*  of  release, 
and  in  the  sixth  year,  the  tithe  that  was  wont  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  was,  and  there  spent  in 
feasts  before  God,  was  to  be  spent  upon  the  poor  in  every 
town  where  they  that  paid  the  titiie  lived ;  but  every 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  year,  from  the  year  of  re- 
lease, it  was  spent  in  holy  entertainments  at  the  house  of 
God.  In  the  year  of  release  itself  (which  was  every 
seventh  year),  no  tithes  at  all  were  paid  of  any  kind,  be- 
cause all  lay  common.  So  that  every  year  the  owner  of 
the  ground  set  out  a  second  tithe ;  but  he  was  not  bound 
to  carry  it  every  year  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  in  the  compass  of 
seven  years,  four  of  those  years  only  were  appointed  for 
their  journey  thither,  and  two  they  stayed  at  home.  (See 
Seldcn,  of  Tithes,  and  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  p.  693.) 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  other  great  men,  particularly 


by  Bishop  Montagu,  who  asserts  these  to  be  two  distinct 
tithes  :  see  p.  332,  &c.  especially  p.  346.  and  those  that 
follow.  And  Josephus  seems  plainly  to  be  of  his  mind, 
p.  349.  Old  Tobit  calls  it  rpiTttv  ^iicaTr,v,  the  third  tithe,  i.  8. 

The  tithe  of  thine  increase  the  same  year.]  i.  e.  Of  the 
third  year. 

And  shall  lay  it  up  within  thy  gates.]  It  was  not  to  be 
carried  to  the  place  where  God's  house  was,  but  to  be 
spent  at  home. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  Levite,  because  he  hath  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  thee.]  See  ver.  37. 

And  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat,  and 
be  satvified.]  This  tithe  m  as  not  spent  in  joy  and  gladness, 
as  the  second  tithe  was,  (ver.  26.)  when  they  went  to 
God's  dwelling-place,  but  merely  in  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  forced  to  beg,  or  to  serve  strangers,  and  thereby  b^ 
in  danger  of  being  perverted  from  their  religion. 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work 
of  thine  hand  which  thou  doest.]  This  tithe,  the  Jews  say, 
was  called  the  consummation  of  tithes;  because  herein 
the  love  of  their  neighbours  was  most  eminently  apparent. 
For  it  is  likely  they  themselves  had  no  share  in  this,  as 
they  had  at  the  feasts  upon  the  second  tithe,  but  is  wholly 
spent  upon  the  persons  here  named.  Whose  hearts  could 
not  but  be  moved  to  pray  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon 
them  in  all  their  labours,  which  be  here  promises  to 
bestow. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Ver.  1.  ,zxT  the  end  of  every  seven  years.]  It  appears, 
from  ver.  9.  that  this  phrase  signifies  as  much  as  every 
seventh  year. 

Thou  shall  make  a  release.]  Perfectly  free  their  brethren 
from  all  their  debts  which  they  owed  to  their  creditors. 
This  year  was  fammis  not  only  for  this,  but  for  letting  ser- 
vants go  free  (as  some  think,  Exod.  xxi.  2.)  and  for  letting 
their  ground  rest,  (Lev.  xxv.  34.)  and  for  reading  this  law 
publicly  to  all  the  people,  (Deut.  xxxi.  10.) 

Ver.  2.  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release.]  It  is  thus 
to  be  understood. 

Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbour 
sliall  release  it.]  It  was  an  entire  acquittance,  not  of  debts 
contracted  by  sale  of  lands  or  goods,  to  those  who  were 
able  to  pay,  but  of  money  lent  to  a  neighbour  or  friend, 
merely  to  relieve  his  poverty,  not  to  carry  on  trade,  or  to 
make  a  purchase.  For  nothing  could  have  been  more  ab- 
surd, than  to  have  extinguished  such  debts,  whereby  the 
borrower  was  enriched. 

He  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour  or  his  brother.]  Here 
the  word  brother  is  added,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
neighbour  ;  viz.  an  Israelite,  or  a  proselyte  entirely  of  their 
religion,  who  had  all  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite.  Some 
think,  that  by  not  exacting  money  lent  to  such  a  man,  is 
meant  no  more  but  only  forbearing  to  demand  it  in  this 
year,  because  there  was  no  sowing  or  reaping  in  it;  or  if 
he  did,  that  he  should  not  have  power  to  recover  it  by  law 
this  year,  though  afterward  he  might.  But  the  plain  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  free  from  his 
debt,  as  a  servant,  after  six  year;s,  was  from  his  service  : 
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though,  if  afterward  he  grew  rich,  in  good  conscience  he 
was  bound  to  pay  it. 

Because  it  is  the  Lord's  release.']  In  the  Hebrew  the  words 
schemitta  laihova  signify,  that  this  year  was  a  release  to  the 
Lord,  or  for  the  Lord.  In  honour,  that  is,  of  him,  who  made 
this  a  year  of  great  charity :  in  obedience  to  whom  they 
were  bound  to  be  very  kind  to  their  poor  brethren.  But  the 
Jews  fancy  they  were  not  bound  to  be  so  kind  as  to  make 
this  release,  till  the  very  last  day  of  the  year.  So  that  if  a 
man  had  borrowed  money  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was 
not  acquitted  till  the  year  expired, 

Ver.  3.  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it  again.]  Of 
an  alien,  as  we  translate  the  word  nocri,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  ver.  21.  that  is,  of  one  who  was  neither  an  Israel- 
ite, nor  proselyted  to  their  religion,  but  a  mere  gentile.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  they  were  not  to  remit  the  debts 
of  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  who,  I  think,  is  no  where  called 
their  brother  in  the  law;  and  therefore  they  were  not  obliged 
to  discharge  them  from  what  they  owed. 

Bvt  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother  thine  hand  shall 
not  touch.]  This  seems  to  restrain  it  wholly  to  those  who 
were  Jews,  or  had  all  the  privileges  of  Jews. 

Ver.  4.  Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among  you.] 
"Whether  we  follow  this  translation,  or  that  in  the  margin 
of  our  Bibles,  it  appears  that  they  were  obliged  to  acquit 
only  their  poor  brethren;  of  whom  they  were  not  to  exact 
their  debts,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  flee  to  the  gen- 
tiles, and  forsake  their  religion :  so  this  was  a  provision 
still  against  idolatry.  Or,  if  we  understand  it  as  it  is  in  the 
margin,  to  the  end  that  there  be  no  poor  among  you,  the 
sense  is  the  same ;  that  they  were  by  this  charity  to  keep 
men  from  extreme  necessity,  which  might  force  them  to  go 
a  begging,  or  to  seek  for  relief  in  strange  countries. 

For  tJie  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inlieritance  to  possess 
it.]  He  would  not  have  them  think  that  they  might  become 
poor  themselves  by  this  means ;  for  he  assures  them  God 
would  prevent  that,  by  sending  his  extraordinary  blessing 
upon  them.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  some  others,  understand 
this  verse  as  if  it  were  all  of  it  a  promise,  and  contained  no 
precept  in  it ;  viz.  That  God  would  take  care  they  should 
not  be  burdened  by  this  law,  for  he  would  so  bless  them, 
that  they  should  have  no  poor  among  them ;  and  then  they 
were  not  obliged  to  acquit  those  of  their  debts,  who  were 
able  to  pay  them. 

Ver.  5.  Only  if  thou  carefully  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day.]  Particularly  this,  of  re- 
leasing their  poor  neighbours  from  their  debts;  which 
would  entitle  them  to  the  blessing  he  promises  again  in  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  6.  For  the  Lord  God  blesseth  thee,  as  he  promised 
thee.]  God  had  many  ways  blessed  them  already,  and  he 
promises  to  reward  their  obedience  with  greater  blessings. 

Ajid  tlmu  shall  lend  unto  many  nations,  but  thou  shall  not 
borrow.]  Grow  so  very  rich,  that  other  nations  should 
come  to  borrow  of  them;  but  they  be  beholden  to  none. 

And  thou  shall  reign  over  many  nations,  &c.]  I  suppose 
he  means  no  more  than  Solomon  doth,  when  he  saith,  the 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender,  (Prov.  xxii.  7.)  But  it  may 
extend  totheirdominion  overmany  nations,  whom  they  con- 
quered, till  tbey  enlarged  their  bounds  as  far  as  Euphrates. 


Ver.  7.  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy 
brethren  in  any  of  thy  gates,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shall  not  harden  thy  heart,  ?ior 
shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.]  As  they  might  be 
inclined  to  do,  after  the  passing  of  this  law ;  thinking  with 
themselves,  that  what  they  lent  to  such  a  man  they  should 
never  have  again,  but  must  lose  it  if  he  were  not  able  to 
repay  it  before  the  year  of  release.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  verse,  which  the  Jews  interpret  not  of  lend- 
ing, but  of  giving  alms.  It  is  not  much  material  which 
way  we  take  it :  for  he  that  lent  to  a  poor  man,  was  willing 
to  give  what  he  lent,  if  he  could  not  pay  him  before  the 
year  of  release,  after  which  he  could  not  demand  it. 

Thou  shall  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  sJialt  thou  shut 
thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.]  Covetousness  proceeds 
from  want  of  pity,  tenderness,  and  compassion  towards 
others  in  their  miseries ;  unto  which  nature  itself  inclines 
us,  especially  towards  members  of  the  same  society.  And 
the  Jews  had  several  particular  obligations  to  be  tender- 
hearted, as  they  were  all  children  of  God  after  a  peculiar 
manner,  who  had  been  wonderfully  kind  and  merciful  to 
them,  (xiv.  2.) 

Ver.  8.  But  thou  shall  open  thine  hand  wide  to  him.] 
Bountifully  supply  him  with  what  he  wants. 

And  shall  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  that 
which  he  wanteth.]  The  Jews  understood  this,  not  merely 
of  affording  him  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and 
clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness  and  keep  him  warm,  but 
furnishing  him  with  household  goods  (if  he  had  been 
forced  to  sell  all  he  had),  that  he  might  live  comfortably. 
Yea,  they  proceed  so  far,  as  to  determine,  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  join  together,  and  make  a  purse  for  him, 
to  put  him  in  as  good  a  condition  as  he  was  before  he  fell 
into  this  want.  They  determine  also  the  quantity  that 
every  man  should  give ;  a  very  liberal  person  the  fifth 
part  of  what  he  had,  if  need  required ;  a  man  of  moderate 
bounty,  a  tenth  part.  If  any  man  gave  less  when  the  case 
required  more,  he  was  accounted  a  niggard ;  or,  as  they 
phrase  it,  a  man  of  an  evil  eye.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  precepts,  and  their  interpretations,  the  Jews  so  little 
minded  their  poor,  that  their  governors  were  at  last  forced 
(as  we  now,  alas !  do)  to  lay  a  rate  upon  the  rich  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  which  they  enabled  their  officers 
to  exact.  See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent, 
cap.  6.  and  Maimonides  de  Bonis  Pauperum,  set  forth  by 
a  very  learned  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Prideaux,  cap.  7.  who 
argues  from  this  place,  that  if  a  poor  man  wanted  a  wife, 
they  were  bound  to  provide  him  one,  &c. 

Ver.  9.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked 
heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at 
hand.]  If  such  a  thought  came  into  their  mind,  that  they 
should  lose  what  they  lent,  because  the  seventh  year  ap- 
proached, they  were  bound  to  stifle  it  immediately,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  lodge  there. 

And  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother.]  This 
move  thee  to  be  unkind  and  unmerciful  to  him.  So  a  man 
of  an  evil  eye,  signifies  in  Prov.  xxiii.  6.  one  that  grudges 
what  another  cats  at  his  table. 

And  thou  givest  him  nought.]  Lending  was  in  this  case 
giving ;  when  a  man  was  very  poor,  and  the  year  of  re- 
lease so  near,  that  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  bis  being 
able  to  repay  him. 
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.  Atid  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee.]  Make  his  dole- 
ful complaint  unto  God,  finding  no  relief  from  men. 

And  it  be  sin  unto  thee.]  God  charge  it  upon  thee  as  an 
offence  against  his  majesty,  yea,  a  great  oftence.  For  so 
the  word  sin  sometimes  signifies,  (John  xv.  24.  James 
iv.  17.) 

Ver.  10.  Thou  slmlt  surely  give  him.]  Not  fail  to  relieve 
his  wants. 

.  And  thine  Iieart  sliall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him.]  They  were  not  only  to  relieve  him,  but  to  do  it 
cheerfully. 

Because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless 
thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand 
unto.]  There  is  no  difi'erence  between  all  their  works,  and 
all  that  they  put  their  liand  unto  (for  all  works  are  per- 
formed by  Uie  hand),  unless  one  refer  to  what  they  did 
within  doors,  and  the  other  to  their  labours  in  the  field. 

Ver.  11.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  thy  land.] 
There  would  always  be  some  or  other  among  them,  who 
stood  in  need  of  the  forename  d  charitable  relief,  by  which 
they  might  be  preserved  from  extreme  poverty;  which  God 
intended  to  prevent,  as  is  plain  from  ver.  4.  (See  Grotius 
upon  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  11.)  The  Jerusalem  Targum  under- 
stands this,  as  if  there  should  have  been  no  poor  amongst 
them,  if  they  had  been  obedient  to  God's  precepts. 
J  TJierefore  I  command  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  open  thine 
hand  wide.]  If  any  one  refused  to  give,  or  gave  less  than 
became  him,  Maimonides  saith,  in  the  forenamed  place, 
the  Sanhedrin  compelled  him  to  it,  and  whipped  him  with 
tlie  stripes  of  rebellion  or  contumacy  (t.  e.  very  sorely),  till 
he  gave  as  much  as  they  judged  he  ought  to  do. 

To  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  thy  needy,  in  thy  land.] 
Here  are  evidently  three  difierent  sorts  of  persons  men- 
tioned as  objects  of  their  charity,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  directing  the  excellent  order  of  it.  For,  first,  they 
were  to  relieve  those  that  were  nearest  to  them  in  blood, 
called  here  their  brethren.  Then,  secondly,  such  as  were 
in  great  misery.  And,  thirdly,  such  as  were  low  in  the 
world,  and  required  some  help,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
former  sort.  Some  indeed  will  not  admit  such  a  difference 
between  the  words  poor  and  needy,  but  think  the  last  sig- 
nifies such  whose  condition  was  calamitous;  about  which 
I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute.  I  shall  rather  ob- 
serve, that  God  took  exceeding  great  care  that  none  should 
come  to  very  great  want,  by  the  large  provision  he  made 
for  the  poorer  sort  of  people ;  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
third  tithe,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  which  was 
wholly  given  to  them  every  third  year ;  and  of  the  sabba- 
tical year,  when  all  that  grew  of  itself  was  common  to  every 
body ;  and  of  this  release  of  debts  in  the  same  year;  and 
of  the  large  quantity  of  corn,  which  they  were  bound  to 
leave  every  year,  in  the  comers  of  their  fields,  with  the 
ears  that  fell,  and  the  sheaf  that  was  left,  &c. 

Ver.  12.  If  thy  brother,  a  Hebrew  man,  or  a  Hebrew 
ivoman,  be  sold  unto  thee.]  Whether  sold  by  themselves, 
or  by  the  court  of  judgment,  for  theft.  But  there  was  some 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  (See  Exod.  xxi. 
2,  3,  &c.)  And  the  same  law,  they  say,  was  to  be  observed 
about  those  who  were  sold  by  their  father,  or  were  bom  of 
Hebrew  slaves. 

And  serve  thee  si.v  years,  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou 
shalt  let  him  go  free.]  He  doth  not  speak  of  the  year  of  re- 


lease, as  if  he  were  then  to  be  set  free,  though  he  had 
served  but  one  year,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  half  a  year  be- 
fore that  time  came,  but  of  the  seventh  year  from  the  time 
of  his  sale  :  for  he  was  to  serve  six  complete  years,  unless 
the  jubilee  happened  to  intervene,  when  every  one  was  set 
free,  though  he  had  not  served  so  long;  but  such  servants 
as  were  taken  in  the  wars,  or  were  sold  by  Canaanites,  or 
born  of  them,  might  be  kept  perpetual  slaves,  unless  they 
were  maimed  by  their  masters,  with  the  loss  of  some  mem- 
ber of  their  body. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from  thee 
thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty.]  But  bestow  some- 
thing upon  him  for  his  more  comfortable  subsistence  when 
he  was  a  freeman.  And  this  comprehends  women  as  well 
as  men,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  verse  :  but  then  it  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  as  went  out  free  by  virtue  of  this 
law,  after  they  had  served  six  years,  not  of  such  as  were  re- 
deemed by  their  friends,  or  redeemed  themselves  with  their 
own  money,  (Lev.  xxv.  18.)  For  such  might  be  supposed 
not  to  need  their  masters'  kindness,  as  they  did  who  had  no- 
thing to  help  them  out  of  their  slavery. 

Ver.  14.  Tliou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock, 
and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press.]  That  they 
might  put  themselves  in  a  way  of  living  well  in  the  world  • 
which  they  were  not  able  to  do  without  this  assistance,  be- 
cause what  they  got  in  their  six  years'  service  was  wholly 
for  their  master,  and  not  for  themselves.  He  doth  not  pre- 
scribe a  certain  measure  to  their  bounty,  but  leaves  every 
man  to  express  his  affection  freely  towards  God  and  to- 
wards his  neighbour.  But  the  Hebrews  say,  they  were 
bound  to  give  them  at  least  thirty  shekels  of  silver. 

Of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee,  that 
shalt  thou  give  him.]  Considering  how  God  hath  enriched 
thee,  even  by  his  service. 

Ver.  1 5.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee.]  And 
did  not  bring  them  empty  out  of  their  slavery,  but  loaded 
with  silver,  and  gold,  and  raiment,  (Exod.  xii.  35.)  By 
which  bounty  of  God  to  themselves,  they  might  take  the 
best  measure  of  their  duty  to  their  poor  brethren  when  they 
were  dismissed  from  servitude. 

Therefore  I  command  thee  this  thing  to-day.]  In  remem- 
brance of  that  great  benefit,  he  enjoined  this  benevolence 
to  poor  slaves. 

Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say,  I  will  not  go  away  from 
thee.]  Refused  to  enjoy  his  liberty,  when  his  six  years'  ser- 
vice was  expired. 

Because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine  house.]  The  phrase  in 
Exod.  xxi.  5.  being,  saying,  shall  say,  I  love  my  master, 
&c.  Abarbinel  from  thence  gathers,  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  often  profess  how  loath  he  was  to  leave  his  master 
and  his  family,  and  make  repeated  declarations  of  his  af- 
fection to  them. 

Because  he  is  well  with  thee,]  Lives  happily.  Out  of 
these  words  Maimonides  infers,  that  there  was  to  be  reci- 
procal love  between  the  servant  and  his  master;  for  if  the 
servant  loved  his  master,  yet  if  his  master  did  not  love  him, 
his  ear  was  not  bored ;  for  he  could  not  take  content  in  his 
staying  with  him.  But  these  words  suppose  his  master's 
kindness  to  him  by  his  good  usage  of  him. 

Ver.  17.  Then  shalt  thou  take  an-  awl,  and  thrust  it 
through  his  ear  unto  Hie  door,  &c.]  But  first  he  was  to  bring 
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him  before  the  judges,  that  he  might  there  in  open  court 
profess  the  same  that  he  had  done  to  his  master ;  and  there- 
by make  it  appear  there  was  no  fraud  or  deceit  in  the  bu- 
siness ;  and  that  his  master  did  not  keep  him  against  his 
will,  contrary  to  this  law.  See  Exod.  xxi.  6.  where  all  this 
is  explained. 

And  also  unto  thy  maid-servant  thou  shall  do  likewise.] 
This  relates  only  to  the  not  sending  maid-servants  away 
empty ;  not  to  the  boring  their  ears,  if  they  had  no  mind  to 
be  freed ;  for  that  was  not  used,  if  we  may  believe  the  He- 
brew doctors,  to  maid-servants.  It  wns  sufficient,  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  stay  with  their  masters,  that  they  addicted 
themselves,  in  solemn  words,  to  their  service  for  ever.  But 
there  were  many  differences  between  a  man-servant  and  a 
maid-servant,  at  least  in  some  cases,  (see  upon  Exod.  xxi. 
7.)  which  are  explained  with  great  nicety  by  the  Hebrew 
doctors :  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader,  because 
there  is  no  such  slavery  among  us  in  these  days. 

Ver.  18.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee  when  thou  sendest 
him  away  free  from  thee.]  It  is  plain  by  this  that  he  returns 
to  what  he  was  speaking  of,  ver.  12, 13,  &c.  concerning  their 
not  letting  their  servants  go  away  empty  when  they  had 
their  freedom:  for  this  was  the  chief  thing  that  could  seem 
hard  to  them. 

For  he  hath  been  worth  a  double-hired  servant  to  thee.] 
Who  served  at  most  only  for  three  years,  and  had  wages 
paid  him  all  the  time,  (Isaiah  xvi.  14.) 

In  serving  thee  six  years.]  Twice  as  long  as  a  hired  ser- 
vant, and  for  nothing.  So  thaty  considering  what  wages  he 
gave  the  other,  and  how  small  a  price,  perhaps,  they  paid 
for  him,  they  would  find  themselves  gainers  by  such  slaves, 
and  therefore  should  not  think  much  to  give  them  a  gratuity 
when  they  send  them  away. 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou 
doest.]  He  encourages  them  to  hope  they  should  be  greater 
gainers  otherways  by  this  charity,  which  would  procure 
God's  blessing  upon  their  future  labours.  This  argument 
he  had  pressed  twice  or  thrice  before  in  this  chapter,  ver. 
4.  6.  10. 

Ver.  19.  All  the  firstling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd,  and 
of  thy  flock,  shall  thou  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
All  the  first-born  males  were  the  Lord's,  by  a  law  made  at 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt;  and  he  gave  them  to  his  priests 
for  their  portion,  (Exod.  xiii.  2.  15.  Numb,  xviii.  15.) 

TIiou  shall  do  no  work  with  the  firstling  of  thy  bullock, 
nor  shear  the  firstling  of  thy  sheep.]  Besides  the  firstling 
males,  which  alone  were  separated  to  the  Lord,  there  were 
also  firstling  females ;  which,  though  they  were  not  sancti- 
fied to  him  as  the  males  were,  yet  were  not  to  be  employed 
by  the  owners,  as  the  rest  of  their  cattle,  but  offered  as 
peace-offerings  to  God.  Of  which  they  themselves  had  a 
good  share,  though  some  part  of  them  was  given  to  the 
priests. 

Ver.  20.  Thou  shall  eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God.]  It 
is  evident  from  hence,  that  he  speaks  of  such  female  first- 
lings as  I  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse;  for  of  the 
males  they  might  not  eat,  but  they  belonged  entirely  to  the 
priests. 

Year  by  year.]  At  their  solemn  festivals,  when  they  were 
first  to  offer  them  unto  God ;  and  then  the  feasts  upon  these 
peace-offerings  followed. 

In  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,  thou  and  thy 


household.]  With  the  Levites  and  strangers,  &c.  whom 
they  were  to  invite  to  these  sacred  entertainments :  for  this 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  law  twice  or  thrice  mentioned  be- 
fore, xii.  6,  7,  &c.  17, 18.  26.  xiv.  23.  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion here  again  inculcated,  because  it  was  of  exceeding 
great  moment,  to  preserve  them  in  the  worship  and  service 
of  God  alone. 

Ver.  21.  And  if  there  be  any  blemish  therein,  as  if  it  be 
lame,  or  blind,  or  have  any  ill  blemish.]  This  is  another 
reason  why  he  mentions  these  feasts  again,  that  he  might 
admonish  them  what  to  do  with  their  firstlings,  if  there 
were  any  blemish  in  them,  which  made  them  unfit  for  sa- 
crifice. These  blemishes  he  had  spoken  of  in  Lev.  xxii. 
21,  22.  24.  But  here  adds  the  lame  to  those  there  named. 
Which  the  prophet  Malachi  also  mentions  (and  so  do  the 
heathens),  as  unacceptable  unto  God,  (Mai.  i.  8.) 

Thou  shall  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord  thy  God.]  No,  not 
to  make  such  a  charitable  feast  at  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  22.  Thou  shall  eat  it  within  thy  gates.]  It  was  free 
for  them  to  eat  it  at  home :  though  it  is  very  probable  God 
expected  they  should  invite  the  Levites  and  the  strangers^ 
the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  to  partake  of  it,  (as  they  did 
of  the  third  tithe,  xiv.  29.)  because,  if  it  had  been  without 
blemish,  it  must  have  been  so  employed  at  the  sanctuary; 

The  unclean  and  the  clean  person  shall  eat  it  alike.] 
Whereas,  if  it  had  been  sacrificed  at  their  feasts,  only  the 
clean  could  have  eaten  of  it. 

As  the  roe-buck  and  the  hart]  See  xii.  15.  22. 

Ver.  23.  Only  thou  shall  not  eat  the  blood  thereof;  thou 
shall  pour  it  upon  the  ground  as  water.]  He  takes  all  occa- 
sions to  mention  this,  because  it  was  designed  to  preserve 
them  free  from  idolatry.    (See  xii.  16.  23,  24.) 


CHAP.   XVI. 

Ver.  1.  Observe  the  month  ofAbib.]  Which  God,  by 
a  special  order,  made  the  beginning  of  their  year.  (See 
Exod.  xii.  2.  xiii.  4.  xxxiv.  18.) 

And  keep  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.]  He  now 
begins  in  this  chapter,  to  admonish  them  about  their  great 
feasts  which  they  were  to  keep ;  whereby  the  whole  nation 
was  preserved  in  the  worship  of  one  only  God,  which 
Moses  still  pursues  to  press  upon  them. 

For  in  the  month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
forth  out  of  Egypt.]  In  memory  of  which  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  was  ordained. 

By  night.]  For  then  Pharaoh  pressed  them  to  be  gonej 
when  he  saw  his  first-born  slain  in  the  night,  (Exod.  xii: 
29 — 31.)  and  then  they  immediately  prepared  themselves 
for  their  journey,  and  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  ot 
gold  and  silver,  (ver.  25.)  Insomuch  that  Moses  calls  this 
"  a  night  much  to  be  observed  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  that 
night  of  the  Lord  to  be  observed  by  all  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  generations,"  (Exod.  xii.  42.)  though  it  was 
day-light  before  they  began  their  march,  as  we  read  there, 
ver.  22.  So  that  Moses  bid  them  "  remember  the  day 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,"  (Exod.  xiii.  3.)  which 
comprehends  both  that  which  is  properly  called  day  and 
night. 

Ver.  2.  Thou  shall  therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God.]  The  word  passover  signifies  here  noi 
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only  the  lamb  (which  was  properly  called  pesach,  or  pass- 
over),  which  was  oflered  the  fourteenth  day  at  even,  but  all 
Uie  paschal  sacrifices  which  followed  after,  as  appears  by 
the  next  words  [of  the  flock,  and  of  the  herd].  Which  sa- 
crifices were  appointed  for  all  the  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread,  (Numb,  xviii.  17 — 19,  &c.)  See  Bochartus  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  Avhere  he  shews  at 
large  that  the  word  passover  is  here  a  general  word,  com- 
prehending the  particulars  atlter-mentioncd,  (p.  5C5,  566.) 
and  thus  translates  these  words  (which  he  justifies  by 
many  like  instances).  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  pass- 
over  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  viz.  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd. 
AVhich  last  words  are  added  exegetically,  to  explain  what 
that  passover  was  which  they  were  to  offer  unto  the  Lord. 
Such  sacrifices  as  were  offered  in  the  solemn  passover  of 
Hezekiah,  2Chron.  XXX.22.  andofJosiah,  2Chron.  xxxv. 
7 — 9.  where  it  is  apparent,  that  the  king  and  the  princes 
gave  to  the  people,  and  to  the  priests,  oxen  as  well  as 
sheep,  lepesachim,  for  the  passover-offerings.  And  thus  it 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  John  xviii.  28.  where  it  is 
said,  the  Jews  would  not  go  into  the  judgment-hall,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled ;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  pass- 
ever,  i.  e.  these  passsver-offerings,  which  were  holy  things, 
of  which  none  might  eat  in  their  defilement. 

In  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  place  his  name 
tJiere.]  At  the  sanctuary,  as  hath  been  often  said,  xii.  5. 11, 
&c.  where  all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered , 

Ver.  3.  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it.}  That 
is,  with  the  passover  beforementioned.  Which  is  a  demon- 
stration that  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  flock,  and  of  tJie  herds, 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verse,  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  passover.  For  with  the  lamb  they  could  not 
eat  unleavened  bread  seven  days,  it  being  to  be  eaten  pre- 
sently in  the  evening  when  it  was  oflered  j  after  which  fol- 
lowed the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  so  long  with  the  passover,  unless  passover  signi- 
fies aU  the  seven  sacrifices.- 

Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread  therewith.'] 
See  Exod.  xii.  15.  xiii.  6,  7. 

Even  the  bread  of  affliction.]  So  called^  because  it  was 
insipid,  and  also  heavy  upon  the  .stomach,  and  not  easily 
digested.  Whence  it  had  the  name  of  matzah,  because  it 
was  lumpish,  and  could  not  rise  as  leavened  bread  doth. 

For  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  haste.] 
Wanting  time  to^put  any  leaven  to  their  dough,  (Exod.  xii. 
34.  39.) 

TJiaf  thou  mayeit  remember  the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life.]  That  their 
affliction  there,  and  their  speedy  deliverance  from  thence, 
might  never  be  forgotten.  For  their  eating  this  bread  seven 
days  together  every  year,  one  would  think,  could  not  but 
make  great  impressions  on  their  mind ;  and  the  more  to  im- 
print the  sense  of  God's  mercy  there,  the  master  of  every 
family,  when  he  brake  thi.s  bread  at  the  paschal  feast,  and 
gave  every  one  a  piece  of  it,  said,  This  is  the  bread  of  af- 
fliction which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  So 
Maimonides  and  others  tell  us.  (See  Exod.  xii.  17.) 

Vcr.  4.  And  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with 
tliee  in.  all  thy  coasts  seven  days.]  See  Exod.  xii.  18 — 20. 
xiii.  3.  7. 

Neither  sliall  there  any  thing  of  the  fieJih  which  thou  sa- 
crificest  the  first  day  at  even,  reniaiti  all  night  until  the 


morning.]  This  is  a  plain  description  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
which  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  even  wherein  it  was  sacrificed, 
(Exod.  xii.  10.)  which  he  forbears  here  to  call  the  pass- 
over  (though  that  name  properly  belonged  to  it),  because 
he  had  called  other  sacrifices  by  that  name,  (ver.  2.)  and 
would  not  have  them  confounded. 

\'er.  5.  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  tlie  passover  within 
any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.]  Not 
at  home,  as  they  did  when  they  first  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  that  l>ecause  it  was  a  sacrifice ;  which  was  now  re- 
quired to  be  oflered  at  the  sanctuary,  as  was  said  before, 
(xii.  5.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  But  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  to  place  Jiis  name  in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the 
passover.]  From  whence  Maimonides  infers,  that  even 
whilst  high  places  were  allowed,  the  passover  could  not  be 
killed  any  where  but  at  the  sanctuary :  if  any  man  did  offer 
it  in  a  private  high  place,  he  was  beaten,  as  be  saith  in  his 
treatise  concerning  the  passover,  cap.  1 .  sect  3. 

At  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.]  Between  the  two 
evenings,  concerning  which  see  Exod.  xii.  6.  After  the 
ofiering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  they  began  to  kill  the 
passover,  and  continued  this  sacrifice  till  sun-set. 

At  the  season  that  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  Then 
they  were  preparing  themselves  for  their  journey,  and  had 
warning  to  be  ready,  and  eat  the  lamb  with  their  staves  in 
their  hands,  as  men  going  forth  to  travel,  (Exod.  xii.  11.) 
though  they  did  not  actually  go  forth  till  the  next  morning. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shalt  roast  and  eat  it  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.]  See  Exod.  xii.  8,  9. 

And  thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go  unto  thy 
tents.]  Unto  their  own  habitations,  which  are  called  tents, 
because  they  had  no  other  dwellings  when  these  words 
were  spoken.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  he  permits  them 
to  go  home  the  next  morning  after  the  even  beforemen- 
tioned, or  the  morning  after  the  whole  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  over.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  expound  it 
of  the  former,  that  if  men's  occasions  called  them  home, 
they  were  not  bound  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  place  where 
the  sanctuary  was,  but  till  they  had  eaten  the  paschal  lamb; 
after  which  they  might  return  home  if  they  pleased.  So 
Bochartus,  who  from  hence  jwoves  that  the  most  solemn 
days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  were  not  observed 
like  a  sabbath,  because  men  might  travel  home  upon  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  as  the  whole  nation  travelled 
out  of  Egypt  on  this  day,  from  Rameses  to  Succoth :  yet 
pious  people,  who  were  able  to  bear  so  great  a  charge,  were 
wont,  no  doubt,  to  stay  the  whole  seven  days  before  they 
returned  home;  because  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  feast 
were  great  solemnities.  So  they  did  in  the  passover  of 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  2  Chron.  xxx.  21.  xxxv.  17.  And 
there  being  special  sacrifices  to  be  offered  every  day 
during  this  festival  (as  was  beforesaid),  Solomon  ben  Vir- 
gae  observes,  that  all  the  country  thereabouts  brought  their 
oxen  and  their  sheep  to  be  sold  at  this  time  to  tliose  who 
came  from  far;  so  that  the  mountains  round  about  Jeru- 
salem were  covered  with  them,  and  not  a  bit  of  grass  to  be 
seen.  He  adds  also,  that  whosoever  did  not  come  up  to 
this  feast,  all  liis  goods  were  forfeited  and  converted  to  sa- 
cred uses,  (Schebet  Judah,  p.  378.) 

Ver.  8.  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  solemn  assembly  unto  the  Lord 
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thy  God.]  This  is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  had  said,  that 
after  they  had  eaten  unleavened  bread  six  days,  they  should 
conclude  the  solemnity  upon  the  seventh  day  with  a  solemn 
assembly,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  with  a  restraint ;  but 
still  continue  also  on  this  day  to  eat  unleavened  bread. 
For  this  feast  was  to  last  seven  days,  and  in  all  the  fore- 
going books  they  are  expressly  required  to  eat  unleavened 
bread  seven  days,  (Exod.  xii.  15.  Levit.  xxiii.  6.  Numb, 
xxviii.  17.) 

A  solemn  astembly.']  Which  the  Hebrews  call  atzereth ; 
of  the  meaning  of  which  see  Lev.  xxiii.  36. 

Thou  shall  do  no  work  therein.]  That  is,  no  servile  work, 
as  it  is  explained  Numb,  xxviii.  25.  but  they  might  dress 
their  meat,  which  the  LXX.  seems  to  mean  in  those  words, 
which  they  add,  ttXjjv  oaa  noiriOijaiTm  4^xy,  save  only  such 
things  as  shall  be  done  to  preserve  life. 

Ver.  9.  Seven  weeks  shall  thou  number  unto  thee.]  From 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  when  they  brought  the  sheaf 
of  the  wave-oflering,  as  it  is  explained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15. 
(See  there.) 

Begin  to  number  the  seven  vjeeks  from  sttch  time  as  thou 
heginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  cor7t.]  For  they  began  to 
cut  barley  at  the  Passover,  as  is  manifest  from  hence,  that 
Joshua  passed  over  Jordan  to  enter  into  Canaan,  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  (Josh.  iii.  15.)  and  this  was  in  the  month 
of  Nisan,  when  they  kept  the  Passover,  as  appears  from 
Josh.  V.  10.  which  month  could  not  be  called  Abib,  or  the 
month  of  new  fruits,  if  some  com  was  not  then  ripe,  viz. 
barley.  This  Josephus  confirms,  lib.  iii.  Antiq.  cap.  10. 
which  must  be  understood,  as  Hermannus  Conringius  ob- 
serves, (in  his  treatise  de  Initio  Anni  Sabbatici,  &c.)  of  that 
sort  of  barley  which  was  sown  in  autumn  (as  it  is  this  day 
in  Frisia),  which  required  a  stronger  soil  than  that  sown  in 
the  spring,  and  produced  a  much  richer  crop.  See  Mr. 
Mede's  works,  p.  355.  who  observes  how  very  diflferent  their 
climate  was  from  ours. 

Ver.  10.  And  thou  shall  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God.]  The  reason  of  this  name  is  given  in  the 
foregoing  verse.  And  see  Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  It  was  called 
also  the  feast  of  harvest.    (See  Exod.  xxiii.  16.) 

With  a  tribute  of  a  free-will-offering  of  thine  hand,  which 
thou  shall  give  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.]  Besides  those 
offerings  which  are  prescribed.  Lev.  xxiii.  17,  18.  Numb, 
xxviii.  27,  &c.  The  quantity  is  not  directed,  but  left  to 
every  man's  piety.  And  whatsoever  it  was  he  brought,  it 
was  wholly  given  to  God,  and  he  that  brought  it  had  no 
share  in  it ;  but  God  gave  it  to  his  priests. 

According  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee.]  Though 
no  quantity  was  prescribed,  yet  God  expected  every  man 
should  offer  proportionably  to  his  estate ;  and  they  who  had 
a  religious  sense  of  God's  goodness  in  blessing  their  labours, 
no  doubt  acknowledged  it  by  a  liberal  tribute. 

Ver.  11.  Atid  thou  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou,  and  tlty  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant, 
and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates, 
&c.]  This  feast  was  made  of  such  offerings  as  are  men- 
tioned, xii.  7.  17 — 19. 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shall  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  Egypt.]  They  are  often  put  in  mind  of  this  as  an 
argument  to  charity,  particularly  towards  their  servants. 
(See  XV.  15.) 

And  thou  shall  observe  and  do  these  statutes.]  There  was 
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a  particular  reason  for  keeping  this  feast,  because  it  was  in 
remembrance  of  God's  giving  them  his  law  from  Mount 
Sinai ;  where  he  speaks  with  them  himself. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shall  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  .<ieven 
days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy 
wine.]  This  is  the  third  great  feast,  at  which  all  their  males 
were  bound  to  appear  every  year,  as  we  read,  Exod.  xxiii, 
16,  17.  xxxiv.  22,  23.  Of  which  he  puts  them  in  mind 
again.  Lev.  xxiii.  34 — 36.  and  here,  ver.  16. 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shall  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid- 
servant, &c.]  There  was  the  like  law  at  Athens,  where 
king  Cecrops  ordained  (as  Macrobius  tells  us,  lib.  i.  Sa- 
turnal.  cap.  10.)  the  master  of  every  family  should,  after 
harvest,  make  a  feast  for  his  servants,  and  eat  together 
with  them,  who  had  taken  pains  with  him  in  tilling  his 
ground ;  "  delectari  enim  Deum  honore  servorum,  contem- 
platu  laboris," /or  God  delighted  in  the  honour  done  to  ser- 
vants, in  consideration  of  their  labour.  This,  it  is  likely, 
he  learnt  from  Moses,  for  he  reigned  at  Athens  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  was  the 
first,  as  Eusebius  saith,  who  taught  the  Greeks  to  call  God 
by  the  name  of  Zti»c,  (lib.  x.  Praepar.  Evangel.)  which  we 
may  interpret  the  living  God.  Though  therein  he  seems  to 
be  a  little  mistaken.  For  Pausanias  saith  more  than  once 
(both  in  his  Arcadica  and  his  Attica),  that  Am  wvofiaatv  v-na- 
Tov  Trpwroc,  he  was  the  first  that  called  Jupiter  by  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  or  Supreme.  And  the  same  we  read  in 
St.  Cyril  against  Julian,  lib.  i.  (See  Joh.  Meursius  de  Le- 
gibus  Atheniensium,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  15.  Seven  days  shall  thou  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.^ 
In  order  to  which,  that  it  might  be  kept  the  more  solemnly, 
it  is  once  more  enjoined,  and  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  to 
be  offered  in  each  of  the  seven  days  appointed  in  Numb. 
xxix.  from  ver.  12.  to  ver.  35.  where  he  orders  also  the 
eighth  day  to  be  solemnly  observed  for  a  special  reason. 
(See  there.)  : 

Because  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  in- 
crease, and  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hands.]  Thankfulness  to 
God  for  blessings  bestowed  was  the  way  to  procure  more. 

Therefore  thou  shall  surely  rejoice.]  In  God  the  giver  of 
all  good  things ;  whom  the  whole  nation,  by  the  institution 
of  this  feast,  were  incited  to  bless  and  praise  for  the  fruits 
of  his  bounty  to  them.  And  peace-offerings  were  sacrificed 
on  purpose  for  this  end,  (xxvii.  7.)  From  the  repetition  of 
this  command,  77tOMsAaZ<re;oice,  the  Jews  infer, thatthough 
all  festivals  were  times  of  joy,  yet  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  greater  joy  than  all  the  rest. 
And  accordingly  Maimonides  tells  us,  the  whole  festival 
was  spent  in  music,  and  dancing,  and  singing,  night  and  day. 

Ver.  16.  Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear 
before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place,  &lc.~]  This  is  so  fre- 
quently enjoined,  (see  ver.  13.)  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  they  should  meet  as  often  as 
they  could  conveniently,  at  one  and  tlie  same  place,  to 
worship  the  Divine  Majesty;  whereby  the  notion  of  the 
unity  of  God  was  preserved  among  them. 

And  they  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty.]  This 
is  also  frequently  repeated,  where  the  feasts  themselves 
are  enjoined,  (Exod.  xviii.  15.  xxxiv.  20.)  And  from  these 
and  the  following  words.  That  every  man  should  give  as  he 
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was  able,  Sec.  came  the  pious  custom  in  the  boa:inning  of 
our  religion,  thut  the  people  when  they  came  to  the  Lord's 
table,  ofl'cred  bread,  und  wine,  and  corn,  and  oil,  and  .such- 
like things,  for  the  support  of  God's  ministers,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  every  one  according  to  their  ai)ility. 
Which  was  done  in  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  author 
of  life,  and  of  all  good  things;  for  which  they,  in  this  manner, 
shewed  their  gratitude  to  him.  And  the  priests,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  people,  lifted  them  up,  and  gave  God  thanks, 
and  beseeched  him  to  accept  them :  and  out  of  these,  in 
Biany  places,  they  made  their  a</ap<£,  or  feasts  of  charity, 
for  the  poor.  Mention  is  made  of  these  oblations  in  the 
Canons  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  chap.  3,  4.  which,  though 
not  made  by  them,  yet  contain  a  great  many  apostolical 
customs. 

Ver.  17.  Every  man  sltall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee.} 
It  was  but  reasonable,  that  the  more  bountiful  God  bad 
been  to  them,  the  more  liberally  they  should  oft'er  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  him.  For  all  the  forenamed  three  feasts 
had  relation  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  God  had  blessed 
them  withal,  as  well  as  commemorated  former  great  benefits 
bestowed  on  their  forefathers :  the  Passover  being  at  the 
beginning  of  barley-harvest,  Pentecost  at  the  beginning  of 
wheat-harvest,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  At  which  seasons 
all  mankind  were  ever  wont  to  be  full  of  joy,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices.  So  Aristotle  tells  us,  (lib.  yiii.  ad  Nicomachum, 
cap.  2.)  At  ap\aiat  ^valai  Kot  mtvoSoi  <l>aivovTai  yivta^ai  jufTo 
TO?  tQv  KopTrwv  (Ti»7K-o;itSac,  The  ancient  sacrifices  and  con- 
ventions seeui  to  have  been  after  the  gatlierimj-in  of  the  fruits 
Qf  the  eartii,  as  a  first-fruit,  at  which  time  chiefly  they  rested 
from  their  labours.  And  so  Strabo,  likewise,  (lib.  x.  Geo- 
graph.  p.  407.)  "  It  is  common,  both  to  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, to  offer  their  sacrifices  with  a  festival  intermission 
of  their  labours,  &c.  koI  roiy  ?)  ipvai^  ovtuq  inrayogivti,  and 
so  nature  taught  tliem  to  do,"  that  is,  to  thank  God,  with 
rejoicing  and  cessation  from  labours.  For  which  he 
gives  this  surprising  reason,  tjts  yap  avtm^  rbv  vovv  avayu 
iwo  Twv  avOpuyvivQv  aer)(o\rifiaTwv,  rbv  Bl  ovtwq  vovv  rplwti 
irpb^  TO  ^e'tov'  for  remission  of  labour  abstracts  the  mind 
from  hunmn  affairs,  and  turns  it  towards  God.  This  cer- 
tainly was  the  ancient  intention  of  all  such  festival  times, 
a,s  the  heathen  themselves  could  discern. 

Ver.  18.  Judges  and  officers  shall  thou  make  thee.]  To 
see  that  these,  and  all  other  laws,  were  duly  observed. 
Moses  de  Cotzi,  upon  these  words,  makes  this  difference 
between  schofetim  and  schoterim:  that  the  former  (viz. 
judges)  were  the  senators  in  the  several  courts,  who  de- 
cided causes;  and  the  other  {officers)  were  no  more  than 
ministers  attending  the  court,  to  keep  the  people  in  order, 
with  a  staff  and  a  whip,  and  to  execute  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  judges;  whom  they  appointed  not  only  in  the 
court,  but  IB  the  streets,  looking  after  weights  and  measures 
in  the  market,  and  correcting  offenders.  Maimonides  also 
makes  them  the  same  with  our  apparitors,  or  those  who, 
in  the  Roman  law,  are  called  officiates,  as  Constantine 
L'Empereur  observes,  p.  362.  upon  Conielius  Bertram  (who 
mistook  them  for  a  sort  of  judges),  and  in  the  digests  e.ve- 
cutores:  and  in  the  New  Testament  irpaio-opac,  exactors, 
Luke  xii.  68.  Josephus  makes  them  to  have  been  public 
criers;  and  so  we  find,  them  employed,  xx.  8.  Josh.  i.  11. 


But  then  some  of  them,  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  an 
houourable  sort,  like  our  heralds,  (Josh,  xxiii.  2.)  and  all 
of  them  were  men  of  authority,  though  but  young  men  (as 
Maimonides  describes  them),  who  had  not  attained  the 
years  and  knowledge  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  judges.  But  tlie  Jews  place  them  next 
under  their  wise  men,  or  doctors,  and  above  their  scribes 
and  clerks,  as  Mr.  Thorndike  observes,  in  his  Review  of 
the  Rites  of  the  Church,  p.  94.  But,  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly only  undir  officers,  and  not  judges,  there  is  another 
argument;  which  is,  that  Solomon  upon  this  account  com- 
mends the  ants,  that  they  carefully  do  their  business, 
though  they  have  no  schoter  .set  over  them,  (Prov.  vi.  7.) 
on  pafiBov^fK,  or  loyoBtwicrtK,  to  force  or  affright  them  into  it. 

In  all  thy  gates.]  That  is,  in  every  city,  as  Mr.  Sclden 
observes  out  of  the  Jewish  writers,  lib.  vii.  de  Jure  A  at,  et 
Gent.  cap.  5.  sect.  1.  where  he  shews  they  interpret  it,  in 
all  the  cities  of  Israel,  both  within  tlie  land  and  without, 
where  Israel  had  any  jurisdiction.  Which  is  so  true,  that 
they  had  consistories  wheresoever  they  were  dispersed,  for 
the  determining  all  differences  arising  out  of  the  law,  though 
not  as  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  was  seldom 
granted  titem  by  their  sovereigns.  Thus  we  learn  from 
Philo,  that  there  was  such  a  consistory  at  Alexandria;  and 
the  little  chronicle,  called  Seder  Olam  Zuta,  tells  ns  of  the 
like  in  Babylonia.  And  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
it  is  manifest,  not  only  by  the  Jewish  writings,  but  by  Epi- 
phanius  and  others,  that  there  continued  a,  consistory  at 
Tiberias  for  many  ages,  &c.  (See  Mr.  Thorndike's  Rites 
of  the  Church,  p.  56,  57.  and  his  Review  of  it,  p.  56.^ 

But  though  this  be  granted,  yet  these  words  (in  all  thy 
gates)  may  suggest  also  the  part  of  the  city  where  they 
kept  their  court,  which  was  in  the  gate:  for  there,  as  I  ob- 
served, Gen.  xxxiv.  24.  all  public  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  continued  so 
afterward.  Insomuch,  that  the  highest  court  in  Moses'* 
time  met  at  the  door  of  the  tabeniacle,  (Numb.  xi.  24.)  the 
gate  among  the  Hebrews  being  the  same  with  forum,  as  I 
observed,  among  the  Romans.  As  we  see  by  1  Kings 
vii.  1.  where  Elisha  foretells  at  what  low  rates  provision 
should  be  sold  on  the  morrow  in  the  gate  of  Samaria. 
Where  it  is  evident  there  was  a  place  so  spacious,  that 
Ahab  assembled  four  hundred  prophets  there  before  him 
and  king  Johoshaphat,  who  had,  no  doubt,  both  of  them 
numerous  attendants,  (2  Kings  xxii.  10.)  And  before  this 
time,  David,  it  is  said,  upon  the  news  of  Absalom's  death, 
went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept;  which  we 
may  well  think  was  the  council-chamber,  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
33.)  And  when  Joab  advised  him  to  come  down,  and 
shew  himself  publicly,  it  is  said,  he  rose  and  sat  in  the  gate, 
and  all  the  people  came  before  him,  (xix.  6.)  And  there, 
fore  in  these  cities,  which  were  so  large,  there  was  some 
place,  I  make  no  question,  where  there  were  benches  for 
the  judges. 

Which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  throughout  thy 
tribes.]  In  tlie  cities  of  every  tribe  there  was  to  be  such  a 
court  erected,  that  people  might  have  justice  easily  and 
speedily  done  them.  And  the  Talraudists  unanimously 
agree  that  the  number  of  judges  was  proportionable  to  the 
greatness  of  the  city  wherein  they  were  placed,  and  of  the 
causes  which  they  judged.  Where  there  were  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  families  in  any  town  or  city,  there  was 
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seated  the  lowest  court  of  all,  consisting  of  three  judges, 
which  tried  only  actions  of  debt,  or  damages  done  by  man 
or  beast,  or  defamation,  &c.  But  in  cities  where  there  were 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  families,  there  was  placed  a 
higher  court,  consisting  of  three-and-twenty  judges,  who 
tried  capital  causes.  Josephus,  indeed,  differs  from  the 
Talmudists  about  the  number,  for  he  saith  they  were  but 
seven.  Both  of  them,  it  is  likely,  may  say  true,  with  re- 
spect to  different  times  and  places;  for  it  cannot  but  be 
presumed  that  both  he  and  they  understood  the  state  of 
their  country  in  such  public  matters.  But  at  the  place 
where  God  chose  to  settle  his  sanctuary,  unto  which  all  the 
country  resorted  at  certain  times,  there  was  the  supreme 
court  of  all,  consisting,  as  the  Talmudists  say,  of  seventy 
persons,  besides  their  president,  who  judged  all  manner  of 
causes;  and  none  but  they  could  judge  a  false  prophet,  or 
a  city  fallen  to  idolatry.  All  appeals  were  made  to  them; 
but  from  them  there  was  none,  their  sentence  being  final. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  4.) 

Such  a  court,  it  is  certain,  there  was  in  future  ages, 
whose  number  was  according  to  that  of  the  seventy  elders 
chosen  by  God  himself  to  assist  Moses  in  the  government, 
and  endued  with  the  spirit  of  judgment  to  qualify  them  for 
that  office,  (Niimb.  xi.  25.)  In  Moses's  time  they  sat  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  as  I  observed  before ;  and  after- 
ward at  Shiloh,  or  wheresoever  the  sanctuary  was.  Though 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  after  Moses's  death,  and  the 
death  of  the  elders,  there  was  a  court  consisting  of  so  many 
judges.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  this  consistory 
itself  was  not  constantly  settled  there,  according  to  law, 
till  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat;  at  least,  not  the  inferior  con- 
sistories beforementioned,  which  were  to  be  settled  in  every 
city.  For  if  they  were,  what  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
judges  (Judg.  v.  10.  x.  4,  xii.  14.)  and  Samuel  should  ride 
circuit  up  and  down  the  country  to  minister  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  when  the  people  might  have  had  it  every 
day  in  their  several  cities?  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  likely, 
Jehoshaphat  himself,  desiring  to  put  this  law  in  force,  first 
sent  some  great  men,  who  went  about  through  all  the  cities 
of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8,  9.)  and  then  settled  judges 
according  to  this  law  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  city  by  city,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem,  (2.  Chron.  xix. 
5.  8.)  See  Mr.  Thorndike,  in  his  Rites  of  the  Church  in 
a  Christian  State,  chap.  4.  p.  226.  where  he  observes  that 
Josephus,  in  express  terms,  rendering  a  reason  of  the  great 
lewdness,  upon  which  the  war  against  Benjamin  followed, 
attributes  it  to  this,  that  these  courts  of  judgment  were  not 
established  according  to  this  law,  (lib.  v.  Antiq.  cap.  2.) 
But  though  this,  I  think,  be  very  evident,  yet  it  is  scarce 
credible  that  David,  after  he  was  set  upon  the  throne  of 
God  in  peace,  did  not  take  care  to  settle  these  courts,  as 
he  did  to  regulate  a  great  many  other  things.  And,  indeed, 
we  find  a  plain  intimation  of  it  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20.  but 
succeeding  kings,  it  is  probable,  were  negligent  in  keeping 
up  this  constitution,  till  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  exer- 
cised his  authority  to  enforce  the  exact  practice  of  this  law. 

And  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  jttst  judgment.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  this  law.  The  judges,  saith  R.  Solo- 
mon, were  to  judge  the  people ;  and  the  officers,  to  con^ 
strain  them  to  do  as  the  judges  commanded. 

Ver.  19.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment.]  See  Exod. 
xxiii.  6. 


Thou  shall  not  respect  persons."]  See  Levit  xix.  15.  and 
Deut.  i.  17. 

Neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  th^  eyes  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.]  The  very  same 
is  said,  Exod.  xxiii.  8. 

Ver.  20.  That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow.] 
The  words  in  the  Hebrew  are  far  more  emphatical  (as 
they  are  in  the  margin).  Justice,  justice  shalt  thou  follow. 
Mind  nothing  but  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  do  it  to  all 
persons  equally. 

That  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  tliee.]  Be  happy,  and  continue  long  in  the 
land  of  Canaan :  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  than  the  exact  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice. 

Ver.  21.  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees 
near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt 
make  thee.]  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  his  great  aim  is  to 
keep  them  from  idolatry;  which  he  still  pursues,  as  he  hath 
done  from  the  beginning  of  his  exhortation  in  this  book. 
And  their  history  teaches  us,  that  it  was  very  needful  to 
inculcate  this  so  often ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  Moses 
could  say,  they  fell  immediately  after  Joshua's  death  into 
the  idolatrous  customs  of  Canaan,  and  could  never  be 
wholly  purged  from  their  idolatry  till  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon. And  these  words  may  be  translated.  Thou  shalt  not 
plant  thee  a  grove,  nor  make  any  ivood  (i.  e.  a  woodei) 
image)  near  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  So  the 
LXX.  For  the  very  word  we  translate  grove,  sometimes 
imports  the  idol  in  the  grove,  as  well  as  the  grove  itself. 
(See  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  and  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagma 
ii.  cap.  2.)  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  was  more  ancient  in 
the  east,  than  altars  with  groves  of  trees  about  them ;  which 
made  the  place  very  shady  and  delightful  in  those  hot  coun- 
tries. They  are  so  often  joined  in  Scripture,  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  number  all  the  places,  (Ex®d.  xxxi.  10.  Deut. 
xii.  3.  Judg.  vi.  25,  &c.)  Cadmus  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  brought  this  custom  into  Greece  out  of  the  east.  And 
they  planted  the  trees  so  thick,  and  they  were  so.  large  and 
shady,  as  to  make  the  place  very  dark  and  solemn ;  whereby 
a  kind  of  horror  was  struck  into  those  who  went  into  them. 
And  they  became  hereby  the  fitter  for  the  devil  to  play  his 
pranks  there ;  and  lor  the  practice  of  these  obscene  and  un- 
couth rites  whereby  he  was  worshipped.  For  the  gentile 
custom  had  made  these  places  proper  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  anciently  consecrated  them  as  sepulclires  or  temples 
for  their  heroes.  That  the  Israelites,  therefore,,  might  be 
preserved  from  sacrificing  to  the  dead,  and  from  filthy  lusts 
(by  both  which  they  afterward  polluted  themselves),  they 
are  forbidden  to  place  a  grove  near  to  God's  altar,  nay,  so 
much  as  any  tree  (as  the  words  may  be  translated);  for 
the  heathen  thought  there  was  a  sacredness  in  trees  them- 
selves, which  they  dedicated  to  their  gods,  and  honoured 
several  ways.  (See  xii.. 2,  3.)  And  therefore  the  Jews  say^ 
they  might  not  plant  trees  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  or  in 
the  mountain  of  the  house  (as  they  call  it),  for  the  ornament 
or  beauty  of  God's  house.  And  they  gave  this  reason  for  it, 
because  it  was  an  idolatrous  rite  to  plant  trees  near  their 
altars,  that  the  people  might  there  meet  together.  (See  Sel- 
den, lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6.  p.lBG.  and  Dr. 
Spencer,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1(5.  sect.  1,  2.)  And  more  lately,  Eze- 
kiel  Spanhemius  (ii;  his  most  learned  observations  upon 
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Callimachns),  hath  shewn  that  they  planted  odoriferous 
trees  in  some  groves,  to  make  them  more  inviting.  Whence 
the  grove  dedicated  to  Pallas  is  called  by  that  poet  rt^vu)- 
ftivoc  a\(Tog,  though  that  may  signify  only  a  grove  conse- 
crated by  many  sacrifices.  And  the  vulgar  groves  were 
planted  with  pines,  fir-trees,  cypress,  laurel,  olives,  vines, 
and  other  lovely  trees,  especially  oaks,  which  grew  to  a 
great  height,  in  which  both  altars  and  temples  were  erected. 
See  in  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  ver.  38.  p.  166.  and  in  Palladem, 
ver.  61.  p.  695.  and  in  Cererem,  ver.  38,  39.  p.  689.  where 
he  mentions  the  black  poplar,  as  a  tree  of  which  her  grove 
consisted,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  nymphs  delighted 
to  dance  at  noon.  And  thence  these  shady  places,  conse- 
crated to  their  gods,  were  called  xpvKrrjpt^,  because  of  their 
refreshing  coolness,  as  he  observes  out  of  Athenaeus,  (ad 
ver.  47.  p.  695.)  And  indeed  nothing  is  plainer  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  than  that  these  groves  related  to  idolatry ;  for 
all  pious  princes  took  them  away,  and  bad  ones  planted 
them.  (1  Kings  xviii.  4.  2  Kings  xxiii.  14. 2  Chron.  xiv.  3. 
XV.  16.)  And  they  are  frequently  joined  with  statues  and 
images,  both  here,  and  vii.  6.  xii.  3. 1  Kings  xiv.  23,  &c. 

Ver.  22.  Neither  shall  thou  set  thee  up  an  image.]  The 
Hebrew  word  niatzebah  is  commonly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  im'iXriv,  a  pillar  ;  and  so  we  translate  it  in  the  mar- 
gin. For  as  it  was  unlawful  to  set  up  the  statue  of  a  man, 
or  any  other  creature,  so  it  was  as  contrary  to  religion  to 
set  up  a  pillar,  or  an  altar,  or  any  such-like  structure,  for 
public  assemblies  to  be  held  about  them,  though  they  wor- 
shipped there  the  true  God.  So  Maimonides  reports  the 
.sense  of  their  doctors;  "  A  statue  or  pillar  signifies  any 
work  raised  up,  that  religious  assemblies  may  be  made 
there,  though  they  be  for  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty; for  this  is  a  practice  among  idolaters."  And  so 
Pausanias  confesses  (in  Achaicis),  that  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  among  all  the  Grecians,  r</uac  5twv  avrl  a7aX- 
/uoTwv  tTxov  apyol  \t9oi,rude  stones  had  Divine  honours  given 
them,  instead  of  statues  or  images.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  do 
Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  6.  in  the  beginning;  and  Mai- 
monides, of  the  Worship  of  the  Planets,  chap.  6.  sect.  8 — 
10.  and  Dionys.  Vossius's  annotations  there.) 

Which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth.]  Hence  it  sufficiently 
appears,  that  this  was  an  idolatrous  practice ;  which  is  more 
odious  to  God  than  any  thing  else.  And  thus  the  Israel- 
ites we  see  understood  it,  being  ready  to  take  arms  against 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  when  they  heard 
they  had  erected  an  altar  there  (taking  it  to  be  such  a 
structure  as  is  here  forbidden);  but  were  appeased  when 
they  understood,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  worship, 
(Josh.  xxii.  18.) 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  1.  X  HOU  shall  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  any  bullock,  or  sheep,  wherein  is  any  blemish.]  Having 
warned  them,  as  he  had  done  often,  against  idolatrous 
practices,  he  here  interposes  a  caution  against  profane- 
ness  in  tiie  worship  of  the  true  God :  for  it  was  a  great 
disrespect  to  him,  to  offer  him  any  thing  that  was  not  per- 
fect, the  heathens  being  ashamed  of  such  sacrifices. 

Whirein  is  any  blemisfi.]  Of  this  see  Lev.  xxii.  20,  &c. 

Or  any  evil-favouredness.]  In  the  Hebre%\',  any  evilthiitg, 
or  matter;  that  is,  if  it  had  any  disease  or  was  sick. 


For  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.]  This 
is  more  than  is  said  in  Leviticus,  where  the  words  are,  fot 
it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.  For  here  he  expresses 
the  greatest  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  such  .sacrifices,     .J, 

Ver.  2.  Iftliere  be  found  among  you,  within  any  oftTn^ 
gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.]  In  any  cities 
or  towns  within  their  country. 

Man  or  woman  that  hath  wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight 
qf  the  Lord  thy  God.]  Now  he  returns  to  the  business  of 
idolatry ;  which  is  the  wickedness  here  said  to  be  wrought, 
as  appears  by  the  next  words. 

In  transgressing  his  covenant.]  For  this  was  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  covenant,  that  they  should  have  no  other 
gods  but  him;  (Exod.  xx.  22,  23.)  upon  this  all  depended; 
so  that  the  whole  covenant  was  void,  if  they  served  other 
gods.  Which  was  .so  foul  a  sin,  that  he  would  have  none 
spared,  who  were  guilty  of  it.  Which  is  the  reason,  as 
Maimonides  thinks,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  37.) 
why  he  here  saith,  nutn  or  woman,  because  men  are  natu- 
rally more  tender  towards  the  female  sex,  and  inclinable  to 
be  favourable  to  them ;  against  which  he  warns  them  in 
case  of  idolatry,  and  of  profaning  the  sabbath  ;  in  which 
two  cases  only  he  uses  these  words. 

He  had  shewn  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  what  they  should 
do  with  him  that  seduced  others  to  idolatry,  whether  he 
were  a  pretended  prophet,  or  a  private  man,  (ver.  1.  9, 10.) 
And  then,  what  should  be  done  with  a  whole  city  that  was 
seduced,  (ver.  12,  13,  &c.)  And  now  he  shews  how  they 
should  proceed  against  any  particular  person  who  aposta- 
tized from  God. 

Ver.  3.  And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped them,  either  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of 
heaven.]  The  most  ancient  idolatry  (of  which  Abarbinel 
makes  account  there  were  ten  sorts)  was  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  I  have  observed  before,  iv.  19.  and 
see  Job  xxxi.  26.  The  forenamed  doctor,  indeed,  places 
first  the  worship  of  angels;  about  which  I  will  not  dispute, 
but  only  observe,  that  by  condemning  those  who  wor- 
shipped the  host  of  heaven,  though  very  glorious  crea* 
tures,  Moses  suggests  plainly  enough  how  vile  they  were 
who  worshipped  images  of  wood  and  stone.  f 

Which  T  have  not  commanded.]  This  is  a  way  of  speak-< 
ing  in  this  language,  importing  the  quite  contrary,  which 
God  hath  forbidden,  and  that  most  strictly.  (See  Prov. 
xvii.  21.  xxiv.  23.  and  many  other  places.) 

Ver.  4.  And  it  be  told  thee.]  Thou  hast  had  information 
of  such  wickedness. 

And  thou  hast  heard  it,  and  inquired  diligently.]  Upon 
information,  they  were  to  make  diligent  search,  whether  the 
report  were  true  or  not. 

And,  behold,  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain.]  They  were 
not  to  proceed  upon  rumours,  nor  yet  to  slight  them ;  but 
endeavour  to  be  satisfied,  whether  or  not,  there  was  ground 
for  them ;  and  if  upon  examination  they  found  (here  was  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  to  do  as  is  here  directed. 

That  such  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel.]  So  idolatry 
is  frequently  called.  (See  xiii.  14.) 

Ver.  6.  I'hen  thou  shall  bring  forth  that  man  or  that 
woman,  which  have  committed  that  tvicked  thing,  unto  thy 
gates.]  Set  them  before  the  court  of  judgment  in  the  city 
to  which  they  belonged,  (see  xvi.  18.)  For  particular  per- 
sons were  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  lower  courts,  but  a 
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tribe  or  a  city,  accused  of  idolatry,  only  by  the  highest 
court  of  all ;  as  Maimonides  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  inform  us.  (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  4. 
n.  3.  and  cap.  5.  n.  1.) 

Andshalt  stone  them  with  stones  that  they  die.]  This  was 
the  punishment  of  a  particular  person,  as  a  city  fallen  to 
idolatry  was  to  be  killed  with  the  sword;  and  a  false  pro- 
phet, who  seduced  others  to  idolatry,  to  be  strangled. 
(See  xiii.  5.) 

Ver.  6.  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses, 
shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death.']  No  man 
could  be  convicted  but  by  two  witnesses,  at  least,  and  those 
of  a  competent  age,  of  good  fame,  and  not  convicted  them- 
selves of  having  borne  false  witness,  &c.  Many  other  qua- 
lifications, of  lesser  moment,  the  Jews  required  in  a  witness ; 
which  Mr.  Selden  reports,  and  the  reason  of  them,  lib.  ii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  11. 

But  at  the  mouth  of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
death.]  Because,  though  the  witness  was  never  so  credible, 
it  was  possible  he  might  be  mistaken.  But  it  was  not  likely 
that  two  or  three  honest  men,  agreeing  in  the  same  testi- 
mony, should  all  be  deceived.  Yet  in  pecuniary  matters, 
the  Hebrew  doctors  say,  the  testimony  of  one  credible  wit- 
ness was  sufficient  to  put  a  man  to  his  oath  for  his  purga- 
tion. And  they  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  him,  who,  in 
such  matters  as  are  here  spoken  of,  had  such  a  single 
witness  against  him.  (See  Maccoth,  cap.  1.  sect.  8.  and 
J.  Coch's  annotations  there.) 

Ver.  7.  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first  tipon  him, 
to  put  him  to  death.]  This  was  great  reason,  that  they  might 
thereby  still  confirm  the  truth  and  certainty  of  their  testi- 
mony, by  being  the  first  executioners  of  the  sentence ; 
which  no  men  would  easily  venture  to  be,  who  were  not 
aure  they  had  testified  the  truth. 

And  afterward  the  hands  of  all  the  people.]  From  hence 
some  infer,  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  at  a  public  feast. 

So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  among  you.]  See 
xiii.  5. 

Ver.  8.  If  tJtere  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judg- 
ment.] Now  he  returns  to  speak  of  the  courts  of  judgment, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  erected  in  all  their  cities,  when 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (xvi.  18.)  who  might 
find  some  causes  to  be  so  difficult  that  they  could  not 
determine  them. 

Between  blood  and  blood.]  The  Jews,  I  think,  interpret 
this  absurdly  concerning  menstruous  women,  and  the  tokens 
of  virginity,  (see  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  2.) 
when  there  is  a  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  these  words. 
That  there  might  be  a  doubt  whether  a  man  had  committed 
wilful  murder,  or  only  casual,  and,  consequently,  whether 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  refuge,  or  be 
taken  from  it. 

Between  plea  and  plea.]  As  the  former  words  belong  to 
criminal  causes,  so  these  to  civil ;  such  as  suits  about 
debts,  or  purchases  of  lands  or  houses,  &c. 

Between  stroke  and  stroke.]  It  doth  not  seem  reasonable 
to  me,  that  this  should  be  interpreted  of  the  leprosy 
(which  is  often  called  a  plague,  or  stroke),  though  the 
Jews  so  understand  it,  for  that  was  to  be  judged  solely 
by  the  priests ;  whereas  he  speaks  also  of  other  judges : 
therefore  the  meaning  is,  concerning  any  wound  or  hurt 
that  was  done  to  a  man  in  his  body.    About  which,  if  the 


judges  could  not  agree,  but  were  divided  in  their  opinions; 
either  about  the  fact  itself,  or  about  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  a  higher  court. 

Being  matters  of  controversy .]  Or  contention  and  strife; 
that  is,  disputes  arising  about  them,  which  could  not  be 
determined  by  the  judges  in  those  courts  below. 

Within  thy  gates.]  Where  God  commanded  judges  and 
officers  to  be  settled,  (xvi.  18.)  And  therefore  here  he 
speaks  of  the  inferior  courts  of  judgment,  that  were  in  the 
lesser  cities  of  their  several  tribes. 

Then  thou  shalt  arise,  and  get  thee  up  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.]  Where  the  supreme 
court  was  settled  in  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom.  While 
they  continued  in  the  wilderness,  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands, and  hundreds,  and  fifties,  and  lens  (whom  Moses 
constituted  by  the  advice  of  Jethro),  judged  the  causes  of 
the  people  under  Moses  himself,  to  whom  God  joined 
seventy  persons  for  his  assistance ;  all  hard  causes  being 
brought  before  him.  But  this  authority  of  the  captains 
lasted  no  longer  than  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  for  when  they  came  to  Canaan,  the  law,  as  I  now 
observed,  required  judges  and  officers  to  be  ordained  in 
every  city  ;  who,  if  there  fell  any  difference  about  the  law, 
are  here  ordered  to  repair  to  the  place  where  the  sanctuary 
was,  for  there  the  highest  court  sat,  as  the  successors  of 
Moses,  and  his  consistory  of  seventy  elders,  (mentioned 
Numb.  xi.  16.  24,  &c.)  who  judged  all  difficult  causes 
while  he  lived. 

Ver.  9.  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites, 
and  unto  the  judge.]  Who  must  be  supposed  to  be  resident 
in  this  place,  where  the  sanctuary  was.  And  these  words, 
the  priests  the  Levites,  tlie  Jews  understand  as  if  he  had 
said,  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  the  sons  of  Levi ; 
for  so  he  speaks  in  xxi.  5.  And  Mr.  Selden  produces  a 
great  many  other  instances  of  the  like  phrase,  (lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  8.  n.  2,  3.)  and  shews  they  are  so  described 
(as  the  Jews  think)  to  exclude  all  others  that  had  been 
priests,  before  God  took  the  sons  of  Aaron  peculiarly  to 
serve  him  in  this  office.  But  the  Levites,  as  well  as 
priests,  they  unanimously  agree,  were  capable  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Sanhedrin  ;  which,  they  all  likewise 
say,  did  not  consist  only  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  of 
any  other  persons  of  other  tribes,  who  were  fit  to  be 
promoted  to  this  dignity.  Nay,  they  say,  if  there  was  not 
one  priest  or  Levite  in  the  court,  it  was  a  lawful  judica- 
ture ;  for  the  high-priest  himself,  no  more  than  any  man 
else,  had  a  place  here,  merely  for  his  birth,  unless  his 
learning  in  the  law  was  answerable :  so  Maimonides  and 
others.  And  those  other  members  who  were  not  priests, 
nor  Levites,  they  think  are  comprehended  under  the  word 
judge,  which,  though  it  be  in  the  singular  number,  may  be 
thought  to  signify  more  than  one,  as  appears  from  xix.  17. 
where  it  is  said  expressly,  they  shall  bring  the  controversy 
there  mentioned,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges.  And 
farther,  thsil  judge,  after  the  manner  of  this  language,  may 
signify  judges,  Constantino  L'Empereur  gathers  from  yer. 
12.  where  priest  in  the  singular  number  is  used  for  those 
who  are  here  called  priests  in  the  plural.  (Annot.  in  Com.^ 
Bertram,  p.  389.)  '•' 

But  howsoever  this  be,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  not  the  only  persons  of  whom  this 
high  court  consisted  (the  members  of  which  might  be 
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chosen  out  of  any  tribe  where  they  could  find  men  qualified), 
yet  they  are  here  first  mentioned,  because  they  were  likely 
to  be  the  most  capable  persons  to  exercise  this  authority, 
especially  in  the  first  constitution  of  this  commonwealth, 
when  they  were  newly  entered  into  Canaan.  For  all  other 
persons  were  then  busily  employed  in  looking  after  the  in- 
heritance that  was  fallen  to  them,  and  settling  the  afi°aira  of 
their  several  families ;  whereby  they  were  rendered  less 
able  to  attend  unto  this  weighty  ofiice.  But  the  tribe  of 
Levi  having  no  inheritance  among  them  (as  is  often  re- 
peated in  these  books),  and  no  care  about  husbandry,  and 
such-like  affairs,  had  a  full  leisure  both  to  study  the  laws  of 
God  and  to  judge  according  to  them;  especially  being  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  teach  Jacob  his  judgments  and  Israel 
his  law,  xxxiii.  10.  Besides,  this  court  being  settled  at  the 
place  of  God's  worship,  where  a  great  many  priests  and 
Levites  always  necessarily  attended,  they  were  most  ready, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  execute  this 
office  of  judges,  having  their  maintenance  from  the  public, 
which  no  other  persons  had.  But  otherwise,  as  I  said, 
they  had  no  more  right  than  other  men  to  be  members  of 
this  court,  which  we  cannot  certainly  say  consisted  of  se- 
venty judges,  together  with  their  nasi,  i.  e.  their  prince,  or 
pr^ident;  nor  that  they  always  sat  at  the  place  here  ap- 
pointed: for  there  were  sometimes  great  troubles  in  the 
land,  and  they  were  under  the  power  of  their  enemies,  which 
extremely  disturbed  their  government,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  God  to  raise  them  up  extraordinary  judges,  be- 
cause the  power  of  this  court  was  broken  in  pieces.  So 
Mr.  Selden  himself  acknowledges,  that  there  were  great  in- 
termissions of  their  sitting  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  of  Herod  the  Great,  (lib.  ii.  de  Synedriis,  cap. 
14.  n.  3.)  And  therefore,  why  not  in  the  times  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines, 
and  other  cruel  neighbours,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  1  and 
thus  GroUus,  Ilermannus  Conringius  (to  name  no  more), 
here  understand  the  word  judge,  who  is  joined  with  the 
priest  and  Levites. 

And  unto  the  judge  J]  The  forenamed  authors  thus  trans- 
late this  verse.  Thou  slialt  come  unto  tlie  priests  the  Levites, 
or  unto  the  judge  tltat  shall  be  in  those  days.  Where  by 
judge  they  understand  such  as  Othuiel,  Ehud,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samson,  Samuel,  and  others,  whom  God  raised 
up  when  they  were  oppressed  by  their  enemies,  and  in  great 
confusions,  to  govern  his  people ;  which  they  did  with  the 
highest  autliority,  being  equal  to  kings,  save  only  that  they 
kept  not  royal  state  or  equipage,  but  are  plainly  called  by 
that  name,  Judg.  xvii.  0.  xix.  1.  xxi.  2-5.  Now,  though  tlie 
priestti  and  Levites  (t.  e.  that  court,  of  which  tliey  made  a 
considerable  part)  were  the  ordinary  supreme  judges  of 
controversies,  yet  t)ie  judge,  when  God  raised  one  up,  was 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  power  above  theirs;  to  whom 
the  people  tliercfore  resorted  for  his  decision.  For  just  as 
all  ordinary  magistrates  among  the  Romans  gave  place  to 
a  dictator,  when  they  bad  one,  so  all  the  Hebrew  magis- 
trates did  to  such  a  judge,  when  God  appointed  him,  who 
determined  all  manner  of  controversies,  as,  at  other  times, 
the  other  judges,  wbetlier  priests  or  othcr«,  wore  wont  to 
do.  (See  Herman.  Conringius  de  Republ.  Ebrseorum, 
sect.  39.)  , 

1  know  but  one  objection  against  this,  which  is,  that  those 
extraordinary  judges  were  not  fixed,  as  far  as  we  can  find, 


in  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  was ;  unless  we  may 
judge  of  all  the  rest  by  Eli  and  Samuel,  who  seem  to  have 
been  settled  there.  But  we  must  consider  that  they  were 
not  confined  by  their  commission,  which  was  not  grounded 
on  this  law,  to  any  one  certain  place,  but  left  at  liberty  to 
live  where  they  thought  most  convenient  for  the  discharge 
of  their  trust,  in  the  reformation  of  the  people.  And  the 
truth  of  what  I  said  concerning  their  supreme  power, 
plainly  appears  in  Samuel,  who  went  up  and  down  the 
country  executing  judgment,  when  Shiloh  was  destroyed, 
and  had  no  court,  like  that  which  the  Jews  speak  of,  to 
assist  him.  But  when  he  needed  assistance,  he  appointed 
his  sons  to  be  judges,  (1  Sam.  viii.  1.)  of  whom,  when  the 
elders  complained,  (ver.  4.)  because  they  did  not  discharge 
their  duty  well,  it  was  to  himself,  and  not  to  any  other  per- 
sons; and  they  desire  not  a  Sanhedrin,  but  a  king  to  judge 
them,  (ver.  5.)  Which  petition  we  do  not  find  that  he  com- 
municated to  the  Sanhedrin,  but  only  unto  God;  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  choice  of  a  king,  or,  after  he 
was  chosen,  in  the  history  of  their  kings,  till  Jehoshaphat's 
time,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges;  where  we  read,  that  when  there  was  no  king  (that 
is,  judge)  in  Israel,  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes  ;  which  is  a  sign  that  there  wanted  such  a  court 
to  keep  them  in  order.  After  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
settled  judges  in  every  city,  (as  I  observed,  xvi.  18.)  they 
continued,  it  is  plain,  till  the  captivity  ;  but  what  number 
there  was  of  them  we  do  not  know.  After  the  captivity, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  seem  to  have  done  all  tliemselves, 
(see  Neh.  ix.  and  x.)  Which  makes  it  very  probable,  that 
though  there  were  judges  appointed  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  this  law,  yet  the  exercise  of  their  power  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  great  changes  which  were  in  that 
nation  ;  and  that  there  was  no  such  Sanhedrin  as  tJie  Tal- 
mudists  describe  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  For  the 
very  name  of  Sanhedrin  plainly  shews  its  original  to  have 
been  when  the  Greek  tongue  was  common  among  the  Jews ; 
and  that  was,  when  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  (who  were 
of  the  Macedonian  race)  had  the  chief  power  in  Palestine. 
(See  Conringius,  in  the  forenamed  book,  sect.  37.) 

And  inquire.]  They  were  to  lay  the  cause  before  this 
high  court,  and  desire  their  opinion  in  it. 

And  they  s/iall  shew  the  sentence  of  judgment. ^^  They 
were  bound  to  determine  the  controversy  ;  and  whatsoever 
sentence  they  gave,  it  was  to  stand  good  till  it  was  re- 
versed by  otlier  judges  of  the  same  authority;  for  the 
Jews  (who  understand  all  this  of  the  great  Sanhedrin, 
and  scan  every  syllable  with  great  nicety)  will  have  the 
words  just  before  [that  shall  be  in  those  days}  to  signify 
that  every  sentence  must  hold  in  the  time  when  it  is  given: 
so  that  if  this  court  determined  a  matter,  which  in  after- 
times,  by  other  judges  of  the  same  court,  sliould  be 
judged  otherways,  that  second  sentence  ^vas  to  stand,  be- 
ing the  opinion  of  those  days.  For  this  sentence  was,  in 
their  judgment,  thp  meaning  of  the  law,  by  which  they 
were  all  to  be  governed;  and,  if  there  was  no  tradition  in 
the  case,  they  judged  themselves  as  well  as  they  could. 

Ver.  10.  Aiul  thou  shall  do  according  to  the  sentence 
which  they  of  that  place.]  That  is,  the  high  court  which 
sits  there,  or  the  judge  who  is  in  those  days. 

Which  tlie  Lord  shall  choose.]  The  Jews,  who  understand 
this  only  of  the  Sanhedrin,  say,  it  was  not  lawful  lor  them 
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to  judge  causes,  at  least  not  those  which  were  capital,  in 
any  other  place.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  15. 
n.  6,  7. 10.) 

Shall  shew  thee.]  Shall  pronounce. 

And  thou  shall  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they 
inform  thee.]  Some  fancy  that  he  speaks  to  the  inferior 
judges,  who  brought  the  cause  thither  to  have  the  opinion 
of  this  highest  court,  who  were  then  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence according  to  it;  but  whoever  brought  the  contro- 
versy before  this  court  (when  the  inferior  could  not  deter- 
mine it),  they  gave  the  sentence,  in  which  he  requires  the 
contending  parties  to  acquiesce,  and  to  do  according  to 
their  determination ;  which  did  not  concern  questions  of 
faith,  as  if  men  were  to  believe  whatsoever  they  should 
teach  them,  but  such  controversies  as  are  mentioned  ver.  8. 
about  civil  or  criminal  matters,  which  they  were  finally  to 
determine ;  so  that  men  should  not  farther  controvert  the 
matter,  but  rest  in  their  decisions.  For  in  all  governments 
there  must  be  an  end  of  suits,  somewhere  or  other ;  and 
God  required  all  his  people  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of 
this  court:  for  so  the  words  run  in  the  Hebrew,  And  thou 
shall  do  according  to  the  sentence  which  they  shall  sliew 
thee,  from  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose; 
that  is,  from  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  which  re- 
sided where  God  himself  did.  For  if  men  had  been  per- 
mitted to  disagree  to  their  sentence,  the  very  end  and  use 
of  this  court  had  been  taken  away ;  as  Maimonides  speaks, 
in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  41. 

Ver.  11.  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they 
shall  teach  thee.]  In  the  Hebrew,  According  to  the  mouth, 
or  the  word  of  the  law,  which  they  shall  teach  thee; 
that  is,  according  to  the  interpretation  which  they  gave  of 
the  law. 

And  according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee.] 
That  is,  according  to  the  order  or  decree  which  they  made 
thereupon. 

Slialt  thou  do.]  Pay,  suppose,  the  money,  which  they 
judged  to  be  due  to  another  man  :  for  he  doth  not  speak 
of  their  doing  whatsoever  they  bade  them  (as  if  they  could 
control  the  commands  of  God),  but  of  obeying  the  sen- 
tence of  this  court,  about  those  matters  which  were  in 
question  between  one  man  and  another,  (ver.  8.)  who  were 
not  to  be  judges  in  their  own  case,  but  rest  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  God  had  made  the  supreme  interpret- 
ers of  his  law. 

Thou  shall  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
shew  thee,  &c.]  They  were  not  to  make  the  least  alteration 
in  tlieir  sentence:  for  though  they  might  think  it  was  wrong, 
and  the  senate  perhaps  did  really  err,  and  be  better  in- 
formed afterward,  (which  the  law  supposes,  and  in  that 
case  orders  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  iev.  iv.  13.)  yet  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  act  contrary  to  their  present  de- 
cree, nor  to  teach  the  contrary,  whatsoever  bis  private 
opinion  might  be. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and 
will  not  hearken.]  This  they  understand,  not  barely  of  a 
private  man,  that  would  not  stand  to  their  sentence,  but  of 
an  elder,  or  inferior  judge,  who  presumed  to  contradict  it ; 
as  Mr.  Selden  shews,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  3. 

Unto  the  prie.it.]  It  is  commonly  thought,  as  I  observed, 
ver.  8.  that  the  singular  number  is  here  put  for  the  plural; 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  if  any  man  would  not  hearken  to 


the  highest  court  of  judgment,  which  consisted  commonly' 
of  a  great  many  priests,  he  should  die  for  his  contempt: 
but  they  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  on  their  side,  who  in- 
sist upon  the  letter  of  this  word  priest,  and  of  that  which 
follows,  or  the  judge  (understanding  both  of  single  per- 
sons), and  take  the  high  priest  only  to  be  here  meant ;  who 
seems  to  be  described  in  the  next  words,  that  stands  to 
minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  For  when  God  did 
not  raise  up  a  judge  to  govern  his  people,  the  high-priest 
was  the  supreme  governor  under  God  until  the  days  of 
David ;  and  so  he  was  after  the  captivity.  Hence  it  is, 
as  Grotius  observes,  (lib.  de  Imperio  Summarum  Potesta- 
tum  circa  Sacra,  cap.  9.  sect.  4.)  thai  cohen  is  a  name  com- 
mon to  priests  and  princes:  for,  among  a  great  many  nations 
anciently,  he  shews,  the  priests  had  the  highest  power; 
particularly  among  the  Cappadocians  (Strabo,  who  was 
of  that  country,  saith),  the  sacerdotal  dignity  was  next  to 
the  regal ;  but  howsoever  this  word  be  interpreted,  the 
crime  here  mentioned  was  contumacy,  in  not  submitting  to 
the  sentence  of  the  highest  authority,  whether  it  were  vested 
in  one  person  or  more,  whereby  the  government  was  in 
danger  to  be  broken;  and  therefore  God  orders  such  a 
person  to  be  put  to  death. 

Or  the  judge.]  See  before,  ver.  9. 

JEvew  that  man  shall  die.]  The  Jews,  who  interpret  this, 
as  I  said,  of  a  judge  in  inferior  courts,  who  presumed  to 
contradict  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  have  tem- 
pered the  severity  of  this  law  by  several  explications  and 
exceptions;  which  have  regard,  either  to  the  manner  of 
passing  this  decree  by  the  highest  court,  which  an  inferior 
disobeyed  (and  that  was  when  a  cause  came  before  them 
upon  an  appeal,  for  it  was  not  so  criminal  to  disobey  every 
sentence  of  the  supreme  court,  but  only  such  as  these),  or 
to  the  place  where  it  was  made,  which  was  to  be  no  where 
else  but  at  God's  dwelling-place,  or  to  the  things  about 
which  the  decree  was  made ;  which  some  will  have  to  be 
only  weighty  matters :  and  the  act  of  contumacy  also  was 
considered ;  for  he  was  not  put  to  death,  they  say,  unless 
in  open  court  he  declared  a  contrary  sentence.  The  death 
he  suffered  was  strangling ;  and  he  could  suffer  in  no  other 
place  but  where  this  high  court  sat.  (See  Selden,  of  all 
these,  in  the  place  beforementioned,  n.  2 — 6.)  And  it  may 
be  farther  observed,  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  sub- 
ject to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  this  high  court,  by 
whom  they  might  be  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  if 
they  taught  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  But  our  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  constitution  which  the 
Jewish  writers  mention  about  a  rebellious  elder  (as  they 
call  him  who  taught  any  thing  contrary  to  the  determination 
of  this  supreme  court),  was  ever  in  force  or  not?  For  it  was 
made,  because  of  the  differences  between  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  who  lived  not  long  before  our  Saviour's 
time  ;  when,  it  appears  by  the  gospel,  that  nation  had  lost 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  (See  Rites  of  the  Church, 
chap.  5.  p.  256.) 

And  thou  shall  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel.]  This  may 
refer  either  to  the  evil  person,  or  to  the  great  scandal  and 
dangerous  example  he  gave,  by  resisting  tlie  highest  autho- 
rity, and  thereby  breaking  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace. 

Ver.  13.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear,  and  do 
no  more  presumptuously.]  This  punishment  was  intended 
to  strike  a  terror  into  all  the  people,  that  they  should  not 
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adrenture  to  oppose  the  supreme  authority.  And  for  this 
end  Uie  ofTeuder  was  to  be  kept  in  custody,  as  U.  Aquiba 
understood  this,  till  the  next  great  least  (either  of  the  Pass- 
over, or  Pentecost,  or  tabernacles),  and  then  executed, 
when  the  whole  nation,  i.  c.  all  tlie  males  were  present. 
This  Mr.  Selden  observes  (in  the  forenamed  place,  n.  7.) 
is  the  most  received  opinion ;  though  R.  Jehuda  saith,  they 
did  not  make  the  sentence  sharper  by  a  long  delay,  but 
executed  it  presently:  and  for  the  farther  publication  of  it, 
they  sent  letters  to  all  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Israel,  to  give 
notice,  that  such  a  man  was  executed  at  such  a  time  for  this 
crime.    (See  Selden  there,  n.  8.) 

Ver.  14.  And  when  thou  earnest  into  the  land  which  tlie 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt 
dwell  therein.]  When  they  had  conquered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  were  settled  in  it. 

And  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me.]  The  Jews  com- 
monly, from  this  and  the  next  verse,  fancy  that  God  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  king  when  they  came  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  had  a  quiet  possession  of  it ;  following 
herein  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin,  cap.  2.  Insomuch, 
that  they  have  presumed  to  make  this  an  affirmative  pre- 
cept, "  a  king  of  the  people  should  be  chosen;"  and  quote 
this  place  for  it.  To  which  some  learned  men  among 
Cbristiajis  have  seemed  to  incline;  particularly  Petrus 
Cunseus,  lib.  ii.  de  Republ.  Hebr.  cap.  14.  and  Guil. 
Schickardus,  in  his  Jus  Regium,  cap.  1.  Theor.  1.  But 
Abarbinel  himself  contradicts  this ;  and  so  doth  Josephus, 
who  observes,  that  God  intended  they  should  keep  their 
present  government;  but  if  they  would  have  a  king,  he 
should  be  one  of  their  brethren.  For  thus  he  interprets 
this  place,  (lib.  i.  Antiq.  cap.  8.)  that  they  should  not  affect 
any  other  government,  but  love  the  present,  having  the  law 
for  their  master,  and  living  according  to  it;  Ilqku  fag  6 
Gfoc  nytfiiov  tlv<u,for  it  is  sufficient  tluit  God  is  your  ruler. 
And  then  he  adds.  But  if  you  desire  to  have  a  king,  torcu 
fuv  ouroc  6fi6(jtv\o^,  let  him  be  one  of  your  own  nation,  as  it 
here  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me.]  Such  as  the 
Edoinites,  who  had  been  governed  by  kings  before  the  days 
of  Moses.    (See  Gen.  xxxvi.  31.) 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee.} 
Install,  and  receive  him  into  the  throne. 

Whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.]  They  could  not 
elect  whom  they  pleased,  but  the  first  king,  at  least,  was 
to  be  appointed  by  God  himself,  who  was  their  supreme 
governor.  So  the  people  understood  it,  when  they  desiied 
Samuel,  who  was  their  chief  ruler  under  God,  to  make  them 
a  king,  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.)  but  durst  not  to  presume  to  set  one 
up  of  themselves.  And  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion, 
Samuel  saith  to  Saul,  (1  Sam.  x.  1.)  "  The  Lord  hath 
anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance ;"  and  saith 
to  all  the  people,  (ver.  24.)  "  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen."  And  accordingly,  when  the  lot  was  to  be 
cast,  to  shew  who  was  to  be  their  king,  Samuel  bids  all 
the  tribes  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  (ver.  19.) 
And  when  it  fell  upon  Saul,  and  they  could  not  find  him, 
they  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  answered  where 
he  was,  (ver.  22.)  In  like  manner,  when  Saul  was  rejected, 
the  Lord  himself  appointed  David  to  be  anointed  their 
king,  and  settled  that  authority  in  his  family.  And  to 
determine  which  of  his  sous  should  have  it,  God  himself 


appointed  his  immediate  successor,  viz.  Solomon.  For  so 
David  declares  to  all  the  princes  and  the  great  men  whom 
he  assembled  before  his  death ;  "  Of  all  my  sons,  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  Solomon  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  5.)  And 
again,  (xxix.  1.)  "  David  said  unto  all  the  congregation, 
Solomon  my  son,  whom  alone  God  hath  chosen,  is  yet 
young,"  &c.  But  though  it  was  thus  in  the  beginning  of 
this  kingdom,  yet  God  intended  at  length  to  make  it  here- 
ditary, as  appears  from  ver.  20.  of  this  chapter. 

One  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  over  thee.] 
i.e.  Saith  the  tradition,  mentioned  by  the  Jews  out  of  To- 
siphta,  the  most  select  and  cijoice  person  that  could  be 
found,  not  one  of  mean  extraction  or  employment.  This 
they  fancy  is  meant  hy  from  among  thy  brethren. 

Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not 
thy  brotlter.]  This  the  Jews  extend  to  all  offices  whatso*' 
ever,  as  Maimonides  reports  their  sense.  (See  Selden> 
lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  20.  p.  647.)  And  by 
thy  brotlter  some  of  them  understand  one  that  was  an  Is- 
raelite, both  by  father  and  mother ;  though  others  think  it 
sufficient,  if  a  king  was  an  Israelite  by  the  mother's  side. 
See  there,  cap.  22.  which  in  his  book  de  Succession,  ad 
Pontificat.  lib.  ii.  he  shews  was  sufficient  for  any  dignity 
among  the  Israelites,  but  only  the  priesthood.  See  also, 
lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  9.  n.  6.  where  he  observes  the 
Talmudists  say,  the  great  Sanhedrin  was  to  see  that  no 
king  but  one  thus  qualified  was  set  over  the  people ;  which,- 
when  there  was  such  a  court,  may  be  allowed  to  be  true; 
though  all  the  power  which  they  ascribe  to  their  Sanhedrin 
over  their  kings,  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted ;  but  is 
an  apparent  figment :  for  it  is  manifest  out  of  the  Bible, 
that  their  kings  had  that  very  power  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  Sanhedrin;  particularly,  it  is  notorious  that  Solotnofl, 
by  his  own  power,  put  Abiathar  out  of  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  (1  Kings  ii.  G.  26.)  which  judgment  the  Talmudists 
say  belonged  only  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  In  like  manner 
other  kings  judged  prophets;  which  they  appropriate  to 
the  same  court. 

Ver.  16.  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself.] 
There  is  no  certain  number  determined ;  but  the  Jews  well 
resolve,  that  he  was  not  to  keep  them  for  mere  pomp  and 
slate,  but  only  so  many  as  were  for  use  and  service ;  to 
draw  his  chariot,  for  instance,  and  for  the  guard  of  his  per- 
son ;  but  he  was  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  burden  his 
people  by  too  many,  under  this,  or  any  other  pretence:  and 
therefore  not  to  keep  up  a  body  of  horse  for  war.  For 
among  the  Jews  their  armies  consisted  altogether  of  foot- 
men ;  there  being  no  breed  of  horses  in  that  country ;  and 
their  people,  who  were  all  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  labour,  and  to  run  as  swittly  as  a  horse, 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18.  xviii.  19.  22,  &c.)  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
days  of  David  they  had  no  horsemen  in  their  army;  for' 
when  Absalom  lost  the  battle  and  fled,  it  was  upon  a  mule' 
that  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  And  though  So- 
lomon was  so  prodigiously  rich,  that  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen,  (1  Kings  iv.  26.)  yet  succeed-' 
iug  kings  could  not  keep  up  such  an  expense ;  but  when- 
they  had  occasion  sent  for  succours  from  Egypt,  which 
commonly  consisted  of  horsemen.  Now  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Jews  give  why  their  king  was  not  to  multiply- 
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horses,  is,  lest  he  should  be  puffed  up  with  pride ;  for  a 
horse  being  a  stately  creature,  his  rider  is  often  swollen 
with  a  high  conceit  of  himself,  as  more  than  one  of  the 
heathen  have  observed.  (See  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  Nachmanides  gives  another  good  reason, 
lest  he  should  confide  and  trust  in  the  power  of  his  horse- 
nien  more  than  in  God.  (See  Schickard,  in  his  Mischpat 
Hammelech,  cap.  3.  Theor.  10.)  But  the  chief  reason 
is  given  by  Moses  himself  in  the  next  words,  Lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  go  to  Egypt,  with  which  coxmtry  it 
was  dangerous  to  have  familiarity. 

Nor  caiise  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that 
be  sliould  multiply  horses.'\  Send  his  people  thither  to  buy 
liorses  for  him,  it  being  a  country  that  abounded  with 
them,  as  Judea  did  with  asses.     For  when  Sheshak,  king 
of  Egypt  (whom  the  Greek  writers  call  Sesostris),  came 
against  Jerusalem,  there  were  threescore  thousand  horse- 
men in  his  army,  (2  Chron.  xii.  3.)   Which  shews  how  they 
abounded  with  horses  in  that  country  in  those  days,  though 
in  aftertimes  they  did  not  care  to  breed  them.    They  might 
indeed  have  horses  out  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  Egypt, 
but  not  so  easily,  nor  so  good :  which  made  Solomon  send 
thither,  and  Pharaoh  set  a  great  price  upon  them ;  because 
he  knew  their  value,  and  that  they  could  not  furnish  them- 
selves so  easily  with  them  elsewhere,  (1  Kings  x^  28,  29.) 
Forasmuch  as  tJie  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall  hence- 
forth return  no  more  that  way.]  Or  the  first  words  may  be 
rendered,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  saith  unto  you,  &c.  as  he 
did  now  by  him,  that  they  should  not  maintain  traffic  with 
the  Egyptians,  at  least  while  they  continued  idolaters.  We 
read,  indeed,  that  many  Jews  went  thither,  and  Urijah  the 
prophet  fled  thither:  (Jer.  xxvi.  21.)  of  which  the  Jews 
give  this  account :  first,  some  say  this  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary constitution,  which  was  not  to  last  always :  secondly, 
they   distinguish  about  the  way  of  returning  thither ;  con- 
ceiving that  they  might  not  go  thither  out  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  they  might  out  of  another  country  whither  they 
were  driven.     Maimonides  thinks  they  might  go  thither  as 
merchants,  but  not  fix  their  dwelling  there.     But  the  true 
meaning  is,  that  they  might  not  voluntarily  go  thither  upon 
any  account,  at  least  while  they  remained,  as  I  said,  so 
corrupted  in  their  religion  and  manners,  as  they  were  at  this 
present :  for  there  is  an  express  law.  Lev.  xviii.  3.    "  Ac- 
cording to  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  ye  shall  not  do." 
(See  Schickardus,  in  the  forenamed  place,  p.  78.)  Whence 
those  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  where,  when  he  saith 
the  land  of  Israel  was  full  of  horses,  he  adds,  tlieir  land 
also  is  full  of  idols,  (Isa.  ii.  7,  8.)     For  by  multiplying 
the  one,  they  multiplied  the  other.     And,  therefore,  though 
David  did  reserve  some  chariots  and  horsemen,  which  he 
took  to  his  conquests,  for  his  own  use,  yet  no  great  number, 
(2  Sara.  viii.  4.)     But  still  great  men  rode  upon  mules, 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  9.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.  41.)  as  they  had  done  in 
the  days  of  the  judges,  (Judg.  v.  10.  x.  4.  xii.  14.) 

Ver.  17.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself]  This 
is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  but  not 
to  have  an  excessive  number,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  kings,  whom  Solomon  seems  to  have  imitated :  I 
see  no  ground  for  what  the  Jews  say,  that  he  might  have 
eighteen.  (See  Schickard,  in  the  book  abovenamed,  cap.  3. 
Theor.  9.  Selden's  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Buxtorf.  dc 
Sponsal.  par.  i.  sect.  40.)    For  the  proof  which  R.  Solo- 
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mon  and  Bechin  give  of  it  is  very  weak ;  which  is,  that 
David  having  already  six  wives,  (2  Sam.  v.  13.)  the  pro* 
phet  tells  him,  if  he  had  not  offended  God,  he  would  more' 
over  have  given  him  such  and  such  things,  i.  e.  say  they, 
twice  as  many  wives,  (2  Sam.  xii.  8.)  Much  less  is  there 
any  ground  for  what  they  say,  that  if  he  took  more  than  his 
number,  he  was  to  be  scourged  by  the  authority  of  the  Saur 
hedrin,  as  he  was,  they  pretend,  for  the  breach  of  any  of 
these  precepts  here  mentioned.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  , 
Synedr.  cap.  9.  n.  5.)  Which  Grotius,  indeed,  endeavours  to 
soften,  by  affirming  that  these  lashes  were  no  disgrace  to  him, 
because  he  received  them  voluntarily,  in  token  of  his  repent»- 
ance  ;  and  therefore  was  not  scourged  by  the  common  exe- 
cutioner, but  by  such  a  person  as  he  himself  chose  to  give 
this  correction ;  and  he  received  also  such  a  number  of 
stripes  as  he  himself  pleased,  and  no  more,  (lib.  i.  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  3.  sect.  20.)  But  this  is  directly  against 
Maimonides,  who  saith,  in  downright  words,  that  the  San- 
hedrin  appointed  this  chastisement;  as  Selden  observes  in 
another  place,  (lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  9.  n.  5.)  And  there 
is  no  example  in  the  whole  book  of  God  of  any  such  juris- 
diction which  tlie  Sanhedrin  had  over  their  kings ;  but  all 
this  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  invention  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  to  magnify  the  power  of  their  great  council. 
That  Ms  heart  tumnot  away.'\  From  all  serious  business 
and  employment,  whilst  he  was  caressing  and  studying  to 
please  a  multitude  of  women:  some  understand  it,  lest  the; 
turned  his  heart  away  from  God,  and  the  duties  of  piety, 
of  which  there  was  great  danger,  if  he  married  worshippers 
of  strange  gods,  as  Solomon  did.  Otherwise,  I  should  think 
it  might  be  interpreted,  of  turning  his  thoughts  from  mind- 
ing his  people,  and  their  good  and  welfare ;  which  must 
needs  sufier  much,  when  they  were  burdened  with  a  great 
company  of  wive.s,  who  were  to  be  richly  maintained  and 
provided  for. 

Neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
gold.]  No  more,  saith  the  Sanhedrin,  (cap.  2.)  tlian  would 
pay  stipends  to  his  servants,  &c.  Others  of  them  scan  the 
words  more  nicely ;  and  observe,  that,  first,  he  is  forbidden 
to  multiply  gold  and  silver  greatly,  that  is,  to  content  him- 
self with  moderate  riches,  and  not  set  himself  to  heap  up 
treasure,  which  could  not  be  done  commonly  without  great 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  And,  secondly,  he  is  forbidden 
to  multiply  them  to  himself:  but  for  the  public  benefit  he 
might  lay  up  money  in  the  treasury  at  the  temple,  though 
in  his  own  coffers,  for  his  private  interest,  he  might  not. 
See  Schickard  in  his  Mischpat  Hammelech,  cap.  3.  Theor. 
11.  where  he  produces  tlieir  answer  to  this  question, — 
How  should  the  king  be  able  to  manage  a  war,  or  do  any 
other  great  thing,  if  he  did  not  furmsh  himself  with  good 
store  of  gold  and  silver  ?  He  might,  say  they,  fill  the  public 
exchequer,  though  not  his  own  private  bags :  and  that  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  lest  he  should  w  ax  proud  and  haughty, 
when  his  purse  swelled :  and  secondly,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  squeeze  his  subjects,  and  exact  more  from  them 
than  they  were  able  to  bear;  as  Solomon  seems  to  have 
done,  whose  treasuier  the  people  stoned,  (1  Kings  xii.  18.) 
Ver.  18.  And  it  shall  be,  ivlien  he  sitteth  on  the  throne  of 
the  kingdom,  that  lie  shall  ivrite  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a 
book.]  Not  only  of  this  book  of  Deuteronomy,  but  of  the 
whole  law,  and  that  with  his  own  hand,  as  a  means  to  fix  it 
more  in  his  mind  :  insomuch,  that  though  a  copy  was  left 
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him  by  his  father,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  to  transcribe 
one  himself,  as  the  Jews  say,  in  the  Gemara  Sanhedrin, 
(cap.  2.  sect.  13.)  All  this  is  very  agreeable  to  these  words ; 
.but  whether  he  was  bonnd,  if  he  had  not  written  a  copy 
before  he  was  king  (as  every  private  Israelite,  they  say, 
•was  bound  to  do),  to  write  two  when  he  sat  on  the  throne, 
may  be  doubted;  for  it  cannot,  without  violence,  be  drawn 
from  the.se  words ;  and  their  authority  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  it :  they  give,  indeed,  a  plausible  reason  for  it,  that 
the  one  he  was  to  carry  about  with  him  whithersoever  he 
.went,  and  to  re.id  in  the  other  at  home ;  but  why  one  copy 
might  not  serve  for  both  these  purposes,  I  do  not  see. 
-  Out  of  (hat  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites."}  He 
was  not  to  write  one  word  of  it  out  of  his  memory  merely, 
or  any  private  man's  copy,  but  out  of  the  book  which  was 
in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  original  and  uncorrupted  copy 
.was  in  the  custody  of  God's  ministers :  there  are  a  great 
many  rules  the  Jews  give  about  the  right  writing  of  this 
copy,  which  may  be  seen  in  Guil.  Schickardi  Mischpat 
Hammelech,  cap.  2.  Theor.  ,5. 

Ver.  19.  And  it  shall  be  with  /«';«.]  Wheresoever  he  was, 
either  in  the  camp,  or  at  home,  or  in  any  other  place,  pro- 
vided it  was  pure,  and  free  from  filth,  as  the  Jews  limit  it. 
(See  there,  Theor.  6.) 

And  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life.]  Dili- 
gently study  it,  not  spending  his  time,  as  Maimonides 
glosses,  in  drinking  and  making  merry,  but  in  learning  the 
law  of  God.  (See  tliere,  p.  53.)  From  the  neglect  of  this 
precept,  their  kings  became  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  God, 
and  of  their  obligation  to  observe  them,  that,  in  the  days 
of  the  good  king  Josiah,  he  was  strangely  started  at  what 
he  heard  read  out  of  this  book  of  the  law,  when  it  was 
found  in  the  temple,  where  it  had  long  lain  without  any 
knowledge  of  it. 

That  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God.]  Be  pre- 
served in  the  true  religion. 

To  keep  all  tlm  words  of  this  laiv,  and  these  statutes,  to  do 
them.]  Be  acquainted  with  his  whole  duty,  and  perform  it 
constantly.  (See  Josh.  1.  8.) 

■  Ver.  20.  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  bre- 
thren.] Not  imagining  himself  to  be  above  all  laws,  nor 
slighting  his  subjects  as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  but  taking 
a  due  care  to  promote  their  happiness.  "  For  as  the  Scrip- 
tures (saith  Maimonides)  provided  the  king  should  have 
great  honour  done  him,  obliging  all  to  reverence  him,  so  it 
commandshimto  be  lowly  in  heart,  and  not  to  carry  him- 
self insolently :  let  him  be  gracious,  and  full  of  clemency 
to  little  and  great,  so  shall  he  go  out,  and  come  in,  with  the 
love  and  good  wishes  of  them  all."  Unto  which  Nachma- 
nides  adds  this  pious  reflection :  "  If  the  Scripture  deters 
kings  from  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart;  how  unbe- 
coming is  it  in  other  men,  who  are  far  inferior  to  them  ?"  &c. 
.  And  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.]  Neither  by  changing  the  laws,  on 
pretence  of  making  better ;  nor  by  abrogating  them,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  inconvenicncy :  but  where  the  Divine  law 
was  not  clear,  or  where  nothing  was  there  defined,  he  might 
by  his  authority  make  new  constitutions,  as  David  and  So- 
lomon did,  as  well  in  sacred  as  in  civil  matters. 
•  -  To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom, 
he,  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel.]  This  shews  that 
God  intended  to  establish  a  successive  right  in  that  family 


to  which  he  chose  to  give  the  kingdom',  if  they  continued  in 
a  constant  observation  of  his  laws.  And,  indeed,  there  is 
no  way  to  e.stablish  and  perpetuate  a  family  in  the  throne, 
like  the  due  observation  of  laws,  though  tiiey  be  but  human, 
not  Divine  laws :  for,  as  Aristotle  truly  said, "  He  that  com- 
mands the  law  shall  govern  all  (j.  e.  all  thmgs  be  ordered 
according  to  law),  Bokh  KiXtvuv  apx^v  tov  Qebv  k-oi  twc  vo- 
/uoKc,  seems  to  command  tliat  God  should  rule,  ami  the  laws : 
but  he  that  bids  a  man  rule  without  laws  (according  to  his 
own  will),  wpo<iTi9i)tTi  Orjplov,  sets  up  a  beast  to  govern."  And 
above  all  things,  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  win  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  by  humility  and  clemency;  as  the  same  Aris- 
totle taught  Alexander,  if  we  may  believe  R.  Jedaja,  in  his 
book  called  Mibchar  Happeninim,  where  he  reports  a 
letter  of  his  to  that  great  prince,  advising  him  to  gain  the 
aflection  of  his  people  by  a  gentle  government,  which  is  far 
better  than  to  rule  tyrannically  by  force  and  violence: 
"  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  have  possession  of  their 
bodies,  when  the  true  possession  is  to  be  master  of  their 
hearts  ?  get  possession  of  their  hearts  by  clemency,  and  that 
will  draw  their  bodies  along  with  them." 
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Ver.  1.   A  HE  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi.]  Or,  even  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi.     (See  xvii.  9.) 

They  shall  have  no  inheritance  with  Israel.]  As  had  been 
said  Numb,  xviii.  20.  and  here  in  this  book,  x.  7.  "  Which 
made  it  the  more  necessary  Moses  should  remind  the  peo- 
ple of  that  maintenance  God  had  appointed  for  them  ; 
which,  unless  it  was  duly  given  them,  religion  could  not  be 
supported ;  and  consequently  the  government  (of  which  he 
had  been  speaking)  would  be  quite  confounded. 

They  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.]  Not 
the  burnt-offerings,  which  were  wholly  God's ;  but  all  other 
offerings,  of  which  a  share  was  appointed  for  the  priests 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  (Numb,  xviii.  9 — 11.  18, 19.) 

And  his  inheritance.]  That  is,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord, 
of  whom  he  spoke  before,  who  had  reserved  certain  obla- 
tions to  himself,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the  priests : 
They  are  mentioned  Nnmb.  xviii.  8,  9.  and  ver.  12 — 15. 
where  be  first  speaks  of  the  first-fruits,  and  the  first-bom, 
which  were  all  brought  unto  the  Lord,  and  by  him  given  to 
them.  In  like  manner,  all  the  tithes  of  the  land  are  said 
to  be  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord,  ver.  24.  where  he 
siSiith,  I  have  given  them  to  the  Levites  to  inherit.  So  these 
two,  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inherit- 
ance, comprehend  all  that  belonged  to  his  ministers,  whe- 
ther priests  or  Levites. 

Ver.  2.  Therefore  shall  they  have  no  inheritance  among 
their  brethren  ;  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  hath  said 
unto  them.]  The  Lord  had  given  them  that  part  and  portion 
of  the  offerings  which  were  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  there- 
fore is  said  to  be  their  inheritance,  because  they  enjoyed  his 
inheritance,  as  theso  holy  things  are  called  in  the  foregoing 
words.    (See  Numb,  xviii.  20.  24.  and  Josh.  xiii.  14. 33.) 

Ver.  3.  And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from  the  people.] 
Besides  those  things  that  God  gave  them,  which  peculiarly 
belonged  to  him. 

From  tlmn  thdt  offer  a  sacrifice.]  Of  peace-offerings, 
which  are  sometimes  called  simply  a  sacrifice,  (Lev.  xviL 
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5. 8.  Numb.  xv.  3.)  in  which  the  people  had  a  considerable 
interest. 

Whether  it  be  ox,  or  sheep.}  Under  sheep  are  compre- 
hended goats  also,  as  I  have  observed.    (See  Lev,  iii.) 

And  they  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder.]  Toge- 
ther with  the  breast;  as  we  read  Lev.  vii.  32 — 34. 

And  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  matv.]  These  were  not  given 
to  the  priests  before,  but  were  now  added  to  their  portion, 
being  accounted  the  best  part  of  the  beasts :  for,  as  the 
cheeks  were  the  best  part  of  the  head,  and  the  shoulder  and 
breast  the  best  of  the  other  members  of  the  body,  so  the 
maw  was  the  principal  part  of  the  entrails,  as  Maimonides 
observes,  par.  iii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  39. 

By  the  7naw  is  meant  the  stomach ;  and  in  beasts  that 
chew  the  cud,  who  have  four  stomachs,  that  which  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  riwrrrpov,  viz.  the  lowest  of  them,  which  had 
this  name,  because  the  digestion  which  is  begun  in  the 
other,  is  here  perfected  and  completed  :  and  it  appears  that 
this  part  of  the  entrails  was  accounted  by  the  ancients  a 
great  dainty,  as  Bochartus  proves  out  of  Aristophanes,  in 
his  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45.  p.  505. 

Ver.  4.  The  first-fruits  also  of  thy  com,  of  thy  wine,  and 
of  thy  oil.]  See  Numb,  xviii.  12.  To  which  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  add  this  out  of  Maimonides  (who  hath  distinctly  re- 
presented the  order  wherein  all  oblations  were  made),  that 
after  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  gathered,  every  man  was 
bound  to  bring  a  fiftieth  part  of  them,  as  a  first-fruit  to 
tlie  priests,  which  was  called  trumah  gedolah,  the  great  ob- 
lation, of  which  Moses  speaks  in  this  place :  and  next  of 
all,  he  separated  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  from  the  rest, 
which  was  maasher  rishon,  the  first  tithe,  and  given  to  the 
Levites,  (Numb,  xviii.  24.)  Then,  out  of  what  remained, 
another  tenth  part  was  taken,  called  maaser  sheni,  the  se- 
cond tithe,  which  was  every  third  year  given  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  two  intermediate  years,  spent  in  feasting  at  the 
house  of  God,  (Deut.  xiv.  28.)  So  that,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  had  pressed  out  a  hundred  and  two  logs  of  oil,  he 
sent  two  of  them  as  first-fruits  to  the  priest,  and  then  ten 
more,  as  tithe  to  the  Levites,  and  deducted  nine  parts  more 
out  of  the  residue  for  the  poor ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
one-and-twenty  parts  of  a  hundred  and  two,  that  is,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole,  was  separated  for  pious  and  charit- 
able uses.  (See  Schickard,  in  his  Jus  Regium,  cap.  4. 
Theor.  15.) 

And  the  first  of  tlie  fleece  of  thy  sheep  shall  thou  give  him.] 
This  is  comprehended  under  first-fruits,  but  never  particu- 
larly mentioned  before  now :  and  though  the  quantity  is 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  Jews  have  adventured  to  determine, 
that  less  than  one  fleece  in  sixty  was  not  accepted.  For 
so  they  say  of  all  other  first-fruits,  that  a  sixtieth  part  of 
the  whole  was  the  least  that  any  man  gave ;  and  he  was 
accounted  a  covetous  man  if  he  gave  no  more ;  they  that 
were  indifferently  good,  giving  a  fiftieth  part,  and  liberal 
persons  the  fortieth.  By  this  means  the  priests  were  pro- 
vided with  clothes,  as  by  other  offerings  with  food.  And 
the  wool  also,  as  they  call  it,  of  goats  (which  were  shorn 
in  these  countries)  is  comprehended  under  the  fleece  of 
sheep. 

Ver.  5.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all 
thy  tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.] 
TJus  was  the  office  of  a  priest,  to  offer  sacrifices  unto  God, 
and  to  bless  the  people  iu  his  name. 


Him  and  his  sons  for  ever.]  The  family  of  Aaron,  of 
which  he  is  principally  speaking.  Who,  when  they  were 
few  in  number,  all  ministered  unto  God;  buj  afterward 
they  took  their  courses  of  attendance.  And,  as  the  Jews 
say,  there  were  eight  courses  before  Moses  died;  four  of 
the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  as  many  of  Ithamar's,  which  in 
David's  time  were  enlarged  into  four-and-twenty  courses. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  i.  de  Succession,  in  Pontificat.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  G.  And  if  a  Levite.]  By  a  Levite  he  seems  here  to 
mean  a  priest.  (See  ver.  1.)  For  they  only  could  minister 
unto  God,  and  the  Levites  ministered  unto  them.  ;■ 

Come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel.]  From  any 
city,  in  any  tribe  of  Israel. 

Where  he  sojourned.]  i,  e.  Leave  the  country  where  he 
hath  been  wont  to  live. 

And  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose.]  With  a  sincere  aflFection  to 
devote  himself  to  the  perpetual  service  of  God  at  the 
sanctuary;  so  that,  instead  of  coming  in  his  course,  he 
would  always  wait  there,  and  never  stir  from  that  place. 

Ver.  7.  Then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
his  God.]  Attend  continually  at  the  altar,  to  do  all  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.    The  LXX.  translate  it,  He  shall 
minister  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  to  the  Divine  Ma-  . 
jesty,  who  dwells  there. 

As  his  brethren  the  Levites  do.]  As  all  those  do  who  live 
at  that  place. 

Which  stand  there  before  the  Lord.]  To  minister  unto 
him:  this  was  the  case  of  Samuel. 

Ver.  8.  They  shall  have  like  portion  to  eat.]  This  shew."* 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  priests ;  for  the  Levites  did  not 
eat  of  the  holy  things  oflered  at  the  altar :  and  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  rest  of  the  priests  who  waited  there,  should 
allow  him  the  same  portion  which  they  themselves  had  in 
the  sacrifices. 

Besides  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony.] 
Which  was  to  remain  proper  to  himself,  and  not  be  divided 
with  other  priests  at  Jerusalem  (suppose)  where  he  minis- 
tered. The  Hebrew  words  are  something  obscure,  being 
beside  his  sales  by,  or  unto  the  fathers,  that  is,  such  posses- 
sions as  their  fathers  purchased,  and  left  to  them :  for 
though  the  priests  had  no  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
given  them  at  the  division  of  it,  yet  they  might  purchase 
houses,  and  goods,  and  cattle;  and  sometimes  they  pur- 
chased fields,  as  we  read  Abiathar  had  fields  of  his  own  at 
Anathoth,  1  Kings  ii.  26.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
was  a  priest  also,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in 
his  own  town,  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  &c.  .  ,ti. 

But  the  Jews  make  a  quite  dift'erent  construction  of 
these  three  verses,  which  they  understand  in  this  manner, 
that  if  any  Levite  (i.  e.  priest,  for  they  only  ministered  be- 
fore God)  came  up  out  of  the  city  where  he  commonly  re- 
sided, out  of  pure  devotion  to  attend  at  the  three  solemn 
feasts,  which  were  held  at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary 
was  (where  they  were  bound  to  wait,  only  when  their 
course  came,  but  at  these  feasts  might  all  come  and  mi- 
nister in  the  sanctuary),  his  brethren,  whose  week  it  was 
then  to  attend,  should  both  admit  him  to  minister  before 
God  with  them,  and  also  give  him  an  equal  portion  with 
themselves  in  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  which  were  then 
offered  at  those  festivals,  except  only  those  which  yvere 
peculiarly  assigned  to  ^lem  whose  week  of  waiting  at  the 
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ttltar  it  thpn  was ;  who,  "by  (lie  OTflinance  of  God,  delivered 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  (who,  they  suppose,  are  here  called 
ithe  fathers),  were  to  have  the  right  slioulder  of  the  peace- 
offerings.  Sec  Lev.  vii.  33.  where  it  is  said,  "  He  among 
the  sons  of  Aaron  that  oflereth  the  peace-ofterings  and  the 
fat,  shall  have  tlie  right  shoulder  for  his  part;"  in  which 
none  other  was  to  participate.  But  why  this  should  be 
called  the  sales,  I  do  not  understand,  unless  we  interpret  it 
as  Forstenis  doth,  venditiones,  L  e.  "  res  vcnditas  -1  patri- 
bas,"  things  sold  by  (he  fathers,  that  is,  appropriated  by 
them  (to  the  particular  priest  that  ofl'ered  the  sacrifice),  as 
tfahifs  sold  are  to  those  that  buy  them. 

Ver.  9.  When  thou  art  came  into  the  land  vjhich  the  Lord 
ihy  God  giveth  thee.]  The  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Lord 
was  about  to  bestow  upon  them,  according  to  his  promise. 

T/*OM  shall  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those 
tiatiotis.]  Now  he  returns  to  warn  them  again  not  to  fall  into 
the  idolatry  and  the  superstitions  of  the  country  whither 
Ihey  were  going.    (See  Lev.  xviii.  3.) 

Ver.  10.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you.]  So  as  to 
l>e  tolerated. 

Any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire.]  Tliis  was  the  most  abominable  idolatry 
practised  in  that  country  whither  they  were  going,  who 
consecrated  their  children  in  this  manner  to  Moloch,  or 
the  sun,  of  which  I  have  said  sufficient,  Lev.  xviii.  21. 
Therefore  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  this  wicked  custom 
eeems  to  have  flowed  from  this  country  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Tyrians  unto  the  Carthaginians ;  who  were  guilty  of  the 
impiety  of  sacrificing  their  children,  as  they  did  also  here 
unto  Moloch,  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3.)  which  spread  itself,  in  a 
manner,  over  all  the  world,  as  many  have  shewn ;  particu- 
larly Joh.  Geusius,  in  his  treatise  de  Victimis  Hunianis, 
par.  i.  cap.  11.  and  it  was  found  among  the  Americans, 
when  that  new  world  was  discovered.  (See  also  par.  ii. 
cap.  5.) 

Or  that  useth  divination.]  Of  which  there  were  many 
sorts ;  and  one  was,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  their  sa- 
crifices, particularly  of  human  sacrifices ;  by  the  observa- 
tion of  which  they  pretended  to  foretell  things,  as  many 
nuthors  testify.  Yea,  they  offered  little  children  on  pur- 
pose, that  thereby  they  might  make  their  auguries,  as  the 
same  Geusius  hath  observed  in  that  book,  (cap.  21.)  Unto 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  a  peculiar  respect  in  this  place ; 
for  I  find  most  of  the  tlungs  here  mentioned,  joined  in  other 
places  with  making  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  par- 
ticularly 2  Kings  xxi.  6.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.  And  the  pro- 
phet Ezckiel  seems  to  intimate,  that  hereby  they  divined, 
wh«n  he  charges  the  Israelites  Avith  this  crime,  xx.  20.31. 
For  he  adds.  Shall  I  be  inquired  brj  yon,  O  house  of  Israel, 
who  have  inquired,  that  is,  by  making  your  children  pass 
through  the  fire? 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Hebrew  words  kosem 
kosetnim  (which  we  translate  useth  divination),  are  by  many 
thought  to  have  a  peculiar  respect  unto  such  as  used  to  di- 
vine by  casting  or  drawing  of  lots.  And  the  word,  as  our 
learned  Dr.  Castell  observes,  is  so  used  in  the  Arabian 
language  fot  distribution  of  lots.  Which  sort  of  divination 
was  much  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  had 
been  so,  it  is  very  likely,  in  more  ancient  times  among  the 
eastern  nations  :  for  notliing  is  more  known  than  the  Sortes 
PrsencstiuaB  and  Pativiuae  among  the  Romans;  and  the 


DodonasBE,  and  Dindjrmenae,  and  many  others,  among  the 
Greeks,  particularly  that  at  Bura  in  Achaia,  where  there 
^vas  a  cave  in  which  was  the  image  of  Hercules;  before 
which  they,  who  resorted  thither  to  inquire  directions  in 
any  case,  or  the  success  of  any  atfair,  used  to  fall  down, 
and  say  their  prayers,  and  after  that  to  throw  four  dice 
upon  the  table,  and  by  the  letters  or  marks  upon  which 
they  fell,  the  divination  was  made ;  as  Pausanias  describes 
it  in  his  Achaica.  In  other  places  they  used  them  in  a 
different  manner,  and  the  ancient  Arabians  divined  by  ar- 
rows, as  our  famous  Dr.  Pocock  has  shewn  in  his  notes 
upon  Gregor.  Abulfaragus's  book,  concerning  the  Origi- 
nal and  Manners  of  the  Arabians,  p.  327,  328,  &c.  where 
he  describes  the  manner  of  it,  and  shews  that  it  was  per- 
formed before  some  idol,  and  therefore  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, by  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran,  as  a  diabolical  inven- 
tion. In  which  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Moses,  who  may 
be  thought  here  to  forbid  such  kind  of  divination ;  which 
was  in  use  among  the  eeistern  people  in  the  days  of  (he 
prophet  Ezekiel,  xxi.  21.  where  we  find  the  same  word  ko- 
sem, which  that  learned  cuithor  thinks  is  illustrated  by  that 
Arabian  custom. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  they  used  to  divine  by  a  dead 
man's  skull,  as  our  Dr.  Windet  hath  observed  out  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  (cap.  7.)  and  Maimonides.  Which  custom  the 
Greeks  likewise  followed ;  for  Palladius  relates  how  Ma- 
carius  inquired  irpoc  rov  Kvpov  Kpavcov,  at  a  dry  skull,  &c. 
(See  Windet, |in  his  book  de  Vitae  Functorum  Statu,  sect.l.) 

Several  sorts  of  such  kind  of  persons  there  were  among 
the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  nations  near  Judea,  who, 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  deceived  the  people  with  their 
divinations,  prophecies,  dreams,  enchantments,  and  sorce- 
ries, as  we  learn  from  Jer.  xxvii.  3.  9. 

Or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter.]  Of  these  I 
have  said  enough  upon  Lev.  xx.  26. 

Or  a  witch.]  This  word  signifies  worse  than  any  of  the 
former,  viz.  one  that  doeth  mischief  unto  men  or  beasts  by 
evil  arts :  concerning  which  see  upon  Exod.  xxii.  18.  Unto 
which  I  shall  here  add,  that  the  Jewish  nation  have  been 
extremely  addicted  to  witchcraft,  and  some  of  their  famous 
rabbins  have  been  suspected  of  it.  (See  J.  AVagenseil  upon 
Sota,  p.  629.) 

Ver.  11.  Or  a  charmer.]  There  are  various  conjectures 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  chober  chaber  ; 
which  importing  something  oi' society,  or  conjtmction,  some 
translate /ortertc-fe/Zer,  who  by  the  conjunction  of  the  pla- 
nets pretends  to  predict  future  things ;  others,  one  that  hath 
society  with  evil  spirits,  which  is  mentioned  afterward,  in 
another  word.  Job  Ludolphus  seems  to  me  to  have  given 
the  plainest  account  of  the  words,  which  he  translates  con- 
gregans  congregationem,  gathering  together  a  company.  For 
it  was  an  ancient  way  of  enchantment,  to  bring  various 
kinds  of  beasts  into  one  place,  which  the  rabbins  distin- 
guish into  the  great  congregation,  and  the  little  congrega- 
tion :  the  great  was,  when  they  assembled  together  a  great 
company  of  the  larger  sort  of  beasts ;  and  the  less,  when 
they  gathered  together  as  great  a  company  of  the  smaller, 
such  as  serpents,  scorpions,  and  the  like :  but  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  this ;  though  Telezius  tells  us,  it  is  in  use  at 
this  day  in  the  eastern  countries.  For  so  he  describes  the 
election  of  the  king  of  Gingir,  that  he  stood  compassed 
about  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  jmd  dragons,  which,  by 
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magical  arts,  were  gathered  together  as  his  guard  and 
courtiers.  (See  Ludolphi  Comment,  in  Hist.  Ethiop.  cap. 
16.  n.  116.) 

But  the  common  interpretation  which  the  Jews  give  of 
chober  chaber  is,  that  he  is  one  who  uses  strange  words, 
which  have  no  signification  ;  but  he  pretends  are  powerful 
to  charm  a  serpent  (for  instance),  that  it  shall  not  sting, 
or  to  preserve  from  any  other  harm.  So  Maimonides,  in 
Avoda  Zara,  cap.  11.  And  to  this  sort  of  superstition  the 
world  was  so  a^'dicted,  that  this  precept  of  Moses  could 
not  bring  the  Jews  quite  off  from  it ;  but,  when  they  threw 
away  other  charms,  they  used  the  words  of  Scripture  in- 
stead of  them  ;  pretending,  for  instance,  to  cure  wounds 
by  reading  that  verse  in  the  law,  Exod.  xv.  26.  "  I  will 
put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee,"  &c.  So  we  find 
they  themselves  acknowledge  in  Sanhcdrin,  cap.  2.  sect.  1. 
And  Maimonides  saith,  in  the  forenamed  treatise,  this  is 
forbidden  by  Moses  in  this  place,  as  much  as  any  other 
kind  of  charm ;  "  for  the  words  of  the  law  are  turned 
hereby  to  another  use  than  God  intended  in  them ;  which 
was  not  for  healing  the  body,  but  curing  the  soul."  And 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  thought  as  great  a 
crime  to  use  the  Schem  Hampliorash  (as  they  call  the  name 
Jehovah)  to  such  purposes ;  and  yet  the  Jews  are  so  stupid 
as  to  imagine  Moses  wrought  all  his  miracles  by  the  virtue 
of  it.  Maimonides,  indeed,  was  so  sober  as  to  reject  this 
common  conceit,  condemning  those  who  think  there  was  a 
power  in  the  very  letters  and  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
(lib.  i.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  62.) 

Or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard.]  Of 
these  two  see  what  I  have  noted.  Lev.  xix.  31.  and  Lev. 
XX.  6. 

A  necro?rumcer.']  In  the  Hebrew,  one  that  seeks  to,  or 
inquires  of,  the  dead.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  wherein  this 
differs  from  one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  as  we  translate 
it.  For  the  woman  whom  Saul  consulted,  who  had  a 
spirit,  called  Oboth,  inquired  also  after  this  manner ;  their 
spirit,  it  seems,  teaching  such  persons  to  call  for  the 
dead  to  appear  to  them  ;  but  some,  perhaps,  had  not 
such  a  spirit,  who  notwithstanding  consulted  the  dead, 
by  going  to  their  graves  in  the  night,  and  there  lying  down, 
and  muttering  certain  words  with  a  low  voice,  that  they 
might  have  communion  with  them  by  dreams,  or  by  their 
appearing  to  them :  unto  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  is 
thought  to  allude,  viii.  19.  xxix.  4.  Maimonides,  in 
Avoda  Zara,  cap.  11.  sect.  15.  thus  describes  a  necro- 
mancer ;  He  is  one,  who,  having  afflicted  himself  with  fast- 
ing, goes  to  the  burying-place,  and  there  lies  down,  and 
falls  asleep  ;  and  then  the  dead  appear  to  him,  and  tell  him 
what  he  desires.  Such  are  they  also,  who  put  on  a  certain 
kind  of  garment,  speak  some  uncouth  words,  and  make  a 
fume,  and  then  lie  down  alone,  that  the  dead,  whom  they 
desire,  may  come  to  them,  and  discourse  with  them  in 
their  sleep.  To  the  same  purpose  Aben  Ezra.  To  this 
the  gentiles  were  very  prone ;  and  it  was  thought  so  high 
an  attainment  to  come  to  this  knowledge,  that  Julian  the 
apostate,  who  was  ambitious  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
heathen  mysteries,  secretly  practised  this  NtKuojuavrtfa,  in 
the  most  retired  part  of  his  palace,  cutting  up  the  bodies 
of  virgins  and  boys,  to  bring  up  the  dead  to  him ;  which 
was  far  more  impious  than  what  the  Talraudists  say  (in 
the  title  Beracoth),  that  such  kind  of  people  were  wont  to 


bum  the  secundine  of  a  black  cat,  when  she  had  her  first 
kittens,  and,  beating  it  very  small,  put  some  of  the  powder 
upon  their  eye,  whereupon  demons  appeared  to  them.  (See 
Greg.  Nazianz.  in  his  invectives  against  Julian,.p.  91.  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  oration  upon  St.  Babylas.)  I  shall 
only  add,  that  this  was  not  only  privately  practised  among 
the  gentiles,  but  there  were  also  public  places  to  which 
men  resorted  to  consult  the  dead,  particularly  at  Thes- 
protis,  near  to  the  river  Acheron,  where  Herodotus,  lib.  v. 
mentions  a  NtKuojuavrt/iov ;  and  Plutarch  (to  name  no  more) 
mentions  another  at  Heraclea,  which  Pausanias,  in  his  dis- 
tress, went  to  consult,  as  he  relates  in  the  life  of  Cimon. 

Ver.  12.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord.]  Because  they  were  invented  by  idolatrous 
people,  if  not  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  spirits. 

And  because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.]  Expelled  the  Amor- 
ites,  and  other  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  country,  where 
they  practised  these  abominations ;  which,  no  doubt,  had 
some  relation  to  idolatry,  and  therefore  were  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
This  shews  there  was  something  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
all  the  forenamed  practices;  which,  if  they  followed,  it 
was,  in  some  degree,  to  forsake  the  Lord,  on  whom  they 
were  wholly  to  depend,  and  seek  to  him  alone  in  the  ways 
which  he  had  prescribed  in  his  laws.  For  this  was  to  be 
perfect  with  the  Lord;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
other  God,  nor  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were 
used  in  their  worship :  and  therefore  the  LXX.  translate 
this  word  sometimes  by  air\6u),  (Job  xxii.  3.)  as  well  as 
by  TiXuow ;  for  then  they  were  perfect  with  God,  when 
they  kept  his  worship  simple  and  pure,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  foreign  religion;  which  the  whole  context  shews 
to  be  the  sense,  both  in  the  words  foregoing  and  following. 

Ver.  14.  For  tliose  nations,  which  thou  shalt  possess, 
hearkened  unto  observers  of  times,  and  to  diviners.]  The 
ancient  heathen,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  lib.  vi.  had  these  di- 
viners in  such  esteem,  wote  koi  fiamXdag  ov  a^iovtr^ai,  that 
they  thought  them  worthy  of  the  highest  authority.  But 
God  would  not  have  his  people  so  much  as  to  consult 
such  persons :  for  it  appears  by  these  words,  that  not  only 
they  who  were  diviners  (for  instance),  but  they  who 
hearkened  to  them,  were  odious  to  God.  For  that  even 
the  art  of  divination  depended  upon  some  idolatrous  opi- 
nions and  practices,  appears  evidently,  even  from  the  most 
refined  account  we  have  of  it  in  ancient  authors :  for  in- 
stance, Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who,  to  acquit  his  master 
Julian  from  the  suspicion  of  sorcery,  which  some  said  he 
used,  to  get  the  foreknowledge  of  tilings  future,  makes  it  a 
principal  point  of  wisdom,  not  unworthy  such  a  prince, 
who  was  a  professed  lover  of  all  sciences,  to  offer  placa- 
tory sacrifices  to  draw  in  the  spirit  of  all  the  elements,  to 
endue  him  with  a  spirit  of  divination:  for  so  his  words 
are  in  the  beginning  of  his  one-and-twentieth  book :  "  Tlio 
spirit  of  all  the  elements,  being  all  way  and  every  way 
invigorated  with  the  foreperceiving  motion  of  the  ever- 
lasting (i.  e.  the  heavenly)  bodies,  makes  us  partakers  of 
the  gifts  of  divining ;  and  the  substantial  powers,  7itu 
diverso  placattn,  being  rendered  favourable  by  respective 
rites  (i.  e.  such  as  were  proper  and  suitable  to  each  of 
them),  convey  predictions  to  mortality,  as  from  so  many 
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perpetual  springs  or  fountains,  over  which  (substantial 
powers)  tlje  goddess  Themis  is  said  to  preside,"  &c. 
Which  shews  that  Julian,  who  called  Jupiter  the  most 
high  God,  the  King  of  all,  yet  courted  other  inferior  powers, 
by  such  rites  as  he  imagined  would  win  their  favour: 
which  was  rank  idolatry. 

But  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee 
so  to  do.]  But  absolutely  forbidden  it.  Lev.  xix.  31.  xx.  6. 
where  he  warns  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  some  of 
the  persons  here  mentioned ;  and  not  only  instructed  them 
in  the  way  to  live  happy,  but  established  an  oracle  among 
them,  to  be  consulted  on  all  weighty  occasions,  and  go- 
verned tiiem  by  men,  whom  he  had  endued  with  his  Spirit, 
(Numb.  xi.  16, 17. 25.)  Therefore,  if  any  Israelite  practised 
any  of  the  things  here  forbidden,  though  he  did  not  worship 
any  idol,  he  was  scourged  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  of 
judgment.  (See  Selden,  lib.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  7.) 

Ver.  15.  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Pro- 
phet.] Since  the  Jews,  as  all  other  nations,  were  extremely 
desirous  to  know  things  to  come,  Moses  reveals  unto  them 
from  God  a  thing  future  of  the  highest  importance,  viz.  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  greatness  of  his  authority ;  and 
in  aftertimes  God  revealed  to  them,  by  degrees,  the  time  of 
his  birth,  his  death,  resurrection,  &c.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
commonly  take  these  words  to  be  a  promise  of  a  constant 
succession  of  prophets,  that  should  be  among  them,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  going  to  such  diviners  as  were  famous 
among  their  heathen  neighbours ;  and  thus  many  Christian 
interpreters  make  out  the  connexion  of  these  words  with 
the  foregoing.  But  though  this  may  be  allowed  to  be  inti- 
mated, and  this  promise  be  acknowledged  to  be  partly  ve- 
rified in  those  prophets  which  God  raised  up,  from  age  to 
age,  after  Moses,  for  further  knowledge  of  his  will  (as  the 
prcHuise  of  a  Saviour  was  in  part  verified  in  those  judges 
and  kings  by  whom  God  delivered  his  people  from  their 
enemies),  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  speaks  of  a  single 
prophet  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest;  and  that  these 
words,  in  their  most  literal  sense,  cannot  belong  to  any 
other  person  but  the  Messiah.  So  that  albeit  the  continu- 
ance of  prophets  among  this  people,  was  a  means  to  pre- 
vent all  occasions  of  consulting  sorcerers  or  witches ;  yet 
the  chief  ground  upon  which  Moses  dissuades  them  from 
such  practices,  according  to  the  literal  connexion  of  these 
words  with  the  foregoing,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suf- 
fered thee  to  do  so,  u  e.  to  hearken  unto  observers  of  times 
and  diviners,  was,  the  consideration  of  their  late  mighty|de- 
liverance  by  Moses ;  the  excellency  of  their  present  law, 
which  God  had  given  them  for  their  direction ;  and  their 
expectation  of  a  greater  Lawgiver  in  future  times,  when 
the  first  covenant  should  wax  old,  and  prophecy  itself  for 
a  long  time  fail,  as  it  did  before  the  coming  of  this  great 
prophet,  the  Lord  Christ.  To  this  purpose  Dr.  Jackson, 
in  his  third  book  upon  the  Creed,  chap.  21.  parag.  19. 

From  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren.]  It  was  a  great 
lionour  to  them  to  have  such  a  prophet  as  is  here  spoken 
of,  arise  out  of  their  nation ;  but  as  he  was  after  a  peculiar 
sort  raised  up  by  Jehovah,  not  merely  by  the  external  as- 
sistances or  impulsion  of  his  Spirit,  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  same  excellent  person,  parag.  9.)  but  by  intrinsic  as- 
sumption into  the  unity  of  his  person;  so  likewise  he  was 
raised  up  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  from  the  midst  of 
them,  being,  as  it  were,  extracted  out  of  a  pure  virgin,  as 


the  first  woman  was  out  of  thieman,  by  the  Almighty's  own 
immediate  hand. 

Like  unto  me.]  This  shews  he  speaks  of  a  single  pro- 
phet, and  not  of  a  constant  succession  of  prophets,  there 
being  none  of  them  like  to  Moses,  whom  God  himself  dis- 
tinguished from  them  all,  (Numb.  xii.  G — 8.)  And  accord- 
ingly that  Divine  writer,  who  added  those  verses  which  are 
at  the  end  of  this  book  (concerning  the  death  of  Moses), 
testifies  that  there  never  rose  in  Israel  a  prophet  like  to 
Moses.  (See  Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  It  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  done  by  Ezra,  who  hath  effectually  confuted  all  the 
conceits  of  R.  Bechai,  Aben  Ezra,  Abarbinel,  and  other 
Jewish  doctors,  who  take  either  Joshua  or  Jeremiah  to 
have  been  this  prophet.  If  Joshua,  as  some  fancy,  added 
these  words,  then  he  excluded  himself  from  being  the  per- 
son ;  nor  did  Joshua  act  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  judge  or  go- 
vernor: and  Jeremiah  is  acknowledged  by  Abarbinel  him- 
self to  be  inferior  to  Isaiah:  for  though  in  his  preface  to 
his  commentary  upon  Jeremiah,  he  mentions  fourteen  things 
wherein  he  was  like  unto  Moses,  and  saith  he  prophesied 
just  forty  years,  as  Moses  did ;  yet,  in  his  commentary 
upon  the  lesser  prophets,  he  prefers  Isaiah  before  them  all, 
and  censures  the  rudeness  of  Jeremiah's  language,  in  many 
things  preferring  Ezekiel  to  him.  So  little  do  these  doctors 
agree  in  their  interpretation  of  tbis  prophecy,  which  caa 
belong  to  none  of  their  prophets  which  succeeded  Moses 
(who  were  all  much  inferior  to  him),  until  He  came,  who 
perfectly  resembled  him,  but  was  much  superior  to  him. 
(See  ver.  18.)  And  thus  the  ancient  Jews  understood  this 
prophecy ;  for  though  Maimonides  only  saith,  the  Messiah 
should  be  endued  Avith  wisdom  greater  than  Solomon's,  and 
should  equal  their  master  Moses,  yet  those  before  him  pro- 
ceeded a  great  deal  further.  This  being  a  common  saying 
among  them,  which  Abarbinel  himself  remembers,  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  small  prophets,  "  He  shall  be  ex- 
alted above  Abraham,  lifted  up  above  Moses,  and  higher 
than  the  angels  of  the  ministry."  Nor  is  the  cabalistical 
observation,  mentioned  in  Baal-Hatturim,  to  be  quite  neg- 
lected ;  which  is,  that  this  verse  begins  and  ends  with  the 
letter  nun,  which  is  the  numeral  letter  for  fifty,  importing, 
that  to  the  prophet  here  promised  should  be  opened  the 
fifty  gates  of  knowledge,  forty-nine  of  which  only  were 
opened  to  Moses.  And  that  this  verse  also  consists  often 
words,  to  signify,  that  they  were  to  obey  this  prophet  no 
less  than  the  ten  commandments:  which  observation,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  weakly  grounded,  but  contains  a 
most  illustrious  truth,  and  shews  that  they  believed  Moses 
here  speaks  of  the  Messiah. 

Unto  him  shall  ye  hearken.]  As  they  had  engaged  them- 
selves to  do  :  it  will  appear  from  the  following  words. 

Ver.  16.  According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  Horeb,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying.  Let 
me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  So  we  read 
Exod.  XX.  19.  where  they  made  this  request  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  In  which  words  the  whole 
multitude  bound  themselves  solemnly  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  being  delivered  not  immediately  from  his  own 
mouth,  but  by  Moses,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  this 
book,  Deut.  v.  27—29.  where  God  highly  commends  this 
good  resolution  in  them,  as  Moses  here  observes  again  in 
the  next  verse. 
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Ver.  17.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well 
spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.]  He  approved  their 
desire,  and  resolved  not  to  speak  to  them  any  more,  as  he 
did  from  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  voice  out  of  the  fire  and 
cloud ;  but  by  Moses  himself  while  he  lived,  and  afterward 
by  one  like  to  Moses,  as  it  here  follows. 

Yer.  18.  /  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren.]  These  words  seem  to  have  been  spoken  to  Moses 
by  God,  when  they  desired  God  would  not  speak  to  them 
any  more  immediately  by  himself,  but  by  a  mediator.  Then 
God  was  pleased  to  promise  them  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  desired,  which  was  to  raise  up  another  Prophet  like  to 
Moses,  who  should  acquaint  them  more  fully  with  his  mind 
and  will  in  as  familiar  a  manner  as  Moses  did,  without 
striking  any  such  terror  into  them,  as  they  were  in  at  the 
giving  of  the  law,  though  the  words  of  this  prophet  came 
from  the  mouth  of  God  himself :  in  which  two  things  the 
Israelites  excelled  all  other  nations  (i.  e.  in  that  they  had 
.such  an  excellent  law  delivered  by  Moses,  which  was  to  be 
bettered  by  an  everlasting  covenant,  made  by  this  Prince 
of  the  prophets).  In  respect  of  both  (as  the  same  Dr. 
Jackson  expresses  it),  the  name  of  sootlisayer,  or  sorcerer, 
■was  not  to  be  named  in  Israel,  as  they  were  in  the  nations 
that  knew  not  God,  much  less  expected  such  a  Mediator. 
In  whom  the  Spirit  of  life  should  dwell  as  plentifully,  as 
splendour  doth  in  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  from  whose  ful- 
ness, ere  he  visibly  appeared  in  the  world,  all  other  pro- 
phets were  illuminated  :  so  that  Moses  himself,  and  all  the 
prophets  that  followed  him,  were  but  as  messengers  sent 
from  God,  to  solicit  his  people  to  preserve  their  allegiance 
free  from  all  commerce  or  compact  with  familiar  spirits, 
until  the  Prince  of  Glory  came  in  person  to  visit  them,  and 
dwell  among  them. 

Like  unto  thee.]  This  is  well  explained  by  Eusebius, 
^tvTtpo^  Kara  Mwuctso  vofiobiri]^,  a  second  lawgiver,  as  Moses 
tvas:  for  in  saying  not  simply  he  would  raise  them  up  a 
prophet,  but  like  unto  thee,  it  must  signify,  saith  he,  that 
this  Prophet  should  be  a  lawgiver  as  well  as  Moses,  which 
none  of  the  prophets  were,  till  our  Saviour  came.  Neither 
Isaiah  nor  Jeremiah  were  the  makers  of  laws,  but  only 
called  upon  them  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses ;  whereas, 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  he  gave  laws  to  all  the  world, 
and  those  far  superior  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  who  only  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  but  our  Lord  saith,  "  I 
say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  lust ;"  and  instead  of  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  he  saith,  "  Be  not  angry  with  thy  brother," 
&c.  Whence  it  was  that  they  who  heard  him  were  asto- 
nished at  his  doctrinfe,  and  said,  that  he  spake  not  as  the 
scribes,  who  were  expounders  of  the  law,  but  as  one  that 
had  authority,  that  is,  power  to  ordain  and  enact  laws,  and 
not  only  to  explain  those  that  were  already  written,  (lib.  i. 
Demonstr.  Evang.cap.7.  and  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  lib.  ix.  p.  443, 
&c.  see  also  what  Joh.  Wagenseil  hath  said  upon  these 
words,  in  his  annot.  in  Lipman.  Carm.Memoriale,  p.  548.) 

And  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.]  Reveal  the  whole 
mind  and  will  of  God,  (John  xii.  49,  .50.)  For  he  was  herein 
like  to  Moses  (though  far  superior  to  him),  that  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  God's  counsels,  being  "  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,"  (1  John  xviii.)  and  confirmed  all 
that  he  said  to  be  from  God  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and 
signs,  far  more  mighty  than  those  of  Moses,  and  more  in 


number  than  had  been  wrought  by  all  the  prophet.'?,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Particularly,  he  fed  multi- 
tudes with  a  little  food,  (which  made  the  people  cry  out, 
"This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  which  should  come  into 
the  world,"  John  vi.  14.)  but  above  all  this,  gave  them  that 
bread  from  heaven,  of  which  the  manna  which  Moses  gave 
them  was  but  a  shadow,  as  he  took  occasion  to  shew  the 
people,  upon  their  admiration  of  that  miraculous  feast  he 
had  made  for  them,  with  five  barley-loaves,  and  two  small 
fishes  :  for  he  himself  was  that  bread  of  life,  who  nourished 
men's  souls  with  the  word  of  eternal  life,  which  he  had  in 
himself,  as  he  shewed  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
which  he  himself  predicted,  and  thereby  proved  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets :  for  though  Moses  foretold  his 
o^vn  death,  yet  neither  he,  nor  any  other  prophet  whatso- 
ever but  our  Saviour,  spake  of  his  being  raised  up  again^. 
In  which  he  may  be  thought  to  be  like  to  Moses,  who  was 
raised  up  by  God  to  be  a  saviour  of  his  people  out  of  that 
ark,  which,  without  the  special  providence  of  God,  had  been 
his  tomb.  And  unto  this  resurrection  of  Christ  doth  the 
propriety  of  this  phrase,  from  the  midst  of  thee,  agree  :  for 
this  was  done,  as  Dr.  Jackson  also  well  observes,  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  not  without 
express  notice  given  of  it  to  the  rulers  of  the  people ;  and 
such  a  confirmation  it  was,  that  he  icas  the  prophet  tliey 
shoidd  all  hear,  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater ;  as  all 
strangers,  both  to  their  religion  and  ours,  must  agree,  and 
they  themselves  cannot  deny :  for  Nachmanides,  relating, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  rabbins  at  Marseilles,  how  there 
was  a  man  in  those  days,  in  the  southern  countries,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  unto  whom 
great  numbers  both  of  Jews  and  Arabs  resorted,  tells  us, 
that  he  being  apprehended  by  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
asked  what  miracle  he  shewed  to  confirm  his  commission, 
he  answered  boldly,  "Cut  off  my  head,  and  I  will  come  to 
life  again."  To  which  the  king  of  the  Arabs  replied,  "There 
is  no  sign  greater  than  this  ;  which,  if  it  come  to  pass,  both 
I  and  the  whole  world  will  believe  thee."  Whereupon  his 
head  was  cut  off,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  his  pretences ; 
though  some  of  the  Jews  were  so  mad,  as  Maimoliides  there 
saith,  that  they  still  expected  his  return  to  life.  Thus  R. 
Gedaliah  reports  in  his  Schalshelet  Hakkabalah. 

Ver.  ly.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will 
not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  sjieak  in  my 
name.]  This  is  the  proper  character  of  a  prophet,  to  deliver 
in  the  name  of  God  what  he  received  from  God.  This  did 
Moses :  but  Christ  most  eminently,  as  I  before  observed 
from  John  xii.  49,  50.  where  he  saith,  I  have  not  spoken  of 
myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me ;  he  gave  me  a  com- 
mandment what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak,  &c. 
whatsoever  therefore  I  speak,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak.  Which  is  a  perfect  commentary  upon  these 
words  of  Moses,  who  here  calls  Christ  a  prophet,  not  a 
priest,  or  a  king  (though  he  was  to  be  both),  because  he 
would  not  have  the  Jews  mistake,  and  expect  to  find  in  his 
person  the  worldly  grandeur  of  a  mighty  prince,  or  the  high 
honour  and  splendour  of  Aaron;  but  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard to  the  heavenly  doctrine  which  he  taught  them,  as  he 
himself  (he  told  them)  was  taught  by  the  Father :  For  I 
proceeded  forth  (saith  he)  and  came  from  God  ;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me;  and  I  do  nothing  of  my- 
self, but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things. 
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John  viii.  28.  42.    This  was  the  highest  honour  of  all,  to 
speak  God's  words,  (ver.  47.)  in  the  name  of  God,  (ver.  42.) 

I  conclude  this  with  the  remarkable  words  of  the  Mi- 
drasch  upon  Ecclesiastes,  who  thus  expresses  the  sense  of 
this  prophecy,  "  As  was  the  first  Redeemer,  such  shall  be 
the  last  Redeemer."  Which  plainly  determine  the  prophet 
here  spoken  of  to  be  one  single  person ;  and  he  no  other 
but  the  Lord  Christ.  (See  Huetius,  in  his  Demonst.  Evang. 
.propos.  7.  n.  9.) 

/  will  require  it  of  him.}  Severely  punish  him,  so  as  to 
destroy  him  from  among  his  people,  as  St.  Peter  interprets 
it.  Acts  iii.  2S.  And  so  this  phrase  is  used.  Gen.  ix.  5. 
xlii.  22.  And  there  was  great  reason  for  this  severity,  see- 
ing they  had  so  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  hearken  to 
this  prophet,  when  they  desired  God  not  to  speak  anymore 
to  them  by  himself,  but  by  a  mediator,  which  God  then 
promised,  as  I  observed,  ver.  18.  A  mediator  of  a  better 
covenant,  who  should  secure  them  from  such  dreadful 
flames,  as  they  then  saw,  if  they  would  hearken  to  him,  as 
they  promised  to  do  ;  otherwise,  what  could  they  expect, 
"  but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  in- 
dignation, to  devour  the  adversaries?"  For  since  "  he  that 
despised  Moses's  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or 
three  witnesses,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose 
ye,  shall  he  bo  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,"  in  the  open  face  of  all  the  world?  Heb.  x. 
27 — 29.  which  is  a  full  explication  of  these  words,  Wlioso- 
ever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  lie  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him:  or,  as  Qnkelos  trans- 
lates it,  my  Word  shall  require  it  of  him :  where  Memra, 
Word,  can  signify  nothing  but  a  Divine  person,  distinct 
from  him  who  speaks  these  words,  even  that  very  person 
to  whom  the  apostle  applies  them. 

Ver.  20.  But  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a 
word  in  my  name,  &c.]  These  words  plainly  suggest  to  us, 
that  Moses  intended,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  to  ad- 
monish the  Israelites  to  hearken  diligently  to  all  such  pro- 
phets as  God  should  at  any  time  raise  up  to  them;  though 
it  be  most  evident,  if  we  examine  the  propriety  of  every 
word  or  clause  in  the  whole  context,  they  cannot  be  exactly 
fitted  unto  any  prophet  but  Christ ;  unto  whom  the  whole 
discourse  is  as  fully  accommodated,  as  a  well-made  gar- 
ment to  the  body  that  wears  it.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
same  excellent  person,  so  often  mentioned.  Dr.  Jackson, 
book  iii.  on  the  Creed,  chap.  21.  parag.  1,  2. 

Speak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded 
him,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods.]  It  was 
a  manifest  sign  a  man  was  a  false  prophet,  if  he  spake  in 
the  name  of  Baal,  or  any  other  god,  but  the  God  of  Israel : 
or  if  he  said.  Such  a  star  by  its  spiritual  influence  coming 
upon  me,  said,  Worship  me  after  this  manner,  or.  Thus  call 
upon  me,  as  Maimonides  (who  gives  an  account  of  the 
several  sorts  of  false  prophets)  speaks,  in  his  preface  to 
Seder  Zeraim.  But  how  should  they  know  a  man  to  be  a 
false  prophet,  wheu  he  spake  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ?  For  men  might  pretend,  as  some  did,  that  God  had 
sent  them,  and  given  them  a  command,  when  he  had  not. 
To  which  he  answers  in  the  next  verses. 

Eixn  that  propliet  sJutll  die.]  He  was  to  be  strangled, 
say  the  Jews,  by  the  sentence  of  the  great  Sanhcdrin :  for 
it  is  a  tradition  of  their  rabbins,  saith  the  Gemara  Babylo- 
nica  upon  that  title,  that  in  the  business  of  prophecy  there 


are  three  sorts  of  persons,  who  are  to  be  punished  by  the 
judgment  of  men,  and  three  by  the  sentence  of  Heaven. 
He  that  prophesied  what  he  did  not  hear  from  God,  (an 
example  of  which  we  have  in  Zedekiah,  1  Kings  xxii.  11.) 
or  spake  what  was  not  said  to  him,  but  to  another,  (an 
example  of  which  they  make  Hananiah,  Jer.  xxviii.  11.) 
or  prophesies  in  the  name  of  an  idol  (suppose  Baal) ;  all 
these  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  judgment;  but  he  that  suppressed  his  prophecy  (like 
Jonah),  or  despised  the  words  of  a  prophet,  or  did  not  ob' 
serve  his  own  words,  was  to  be  punished  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven.    (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  6.  n.  1.) 

Ver.  21.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  sliall  we 
know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken?]  Which 
was  but  a  reasonable  question,  there  being  as  great  care 
necessary,  not  to  hearken  to  falsehood,  as  to  be  attentive 
unto  truth.  And  this  relates  unto  such  prophets  as  came 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  for  if  a  man  came  in  the 
name  of  any  other  God,  there  needed  no  other  mark  to 
discover  him  to  be  an  impostor. 

Ver.  22.  When  a  prophet  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.] 
Predicting  some  wonderful  thing  to  come  to  pass,  as  a  token 
be  is  sent  of  God  to  deliver  what  he  speaks  to  the  people. 

Jfthe  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken.]  For  if  the  Lord  had  sent 
him,  he  would  have  accomplished  what  he  gave  as  a  sign 
of  his  mission  ;  which  not  coming  to  pass,  he  was  proved 
to  be  a  false  prophet,  who  spake  out  of  his  own  heart,  and 
not  the  word  of  the  Lord.  But  here  the  Jews  distinguished 
between  a  prophet  who  predicts  evil  things,  as  famine, 
or  pestilence,  &c.  and  one  that  predicts  good  things,  as 
rain  (when  there  is  great  need  of  it),  and  fruitful  years, 
&c.  Though  the  predictions  of  the  former  sort  did  not 
come  to  pass,  he  was  not  to  be  reputed  presently  a  false 
prophet,  because  God  is  very  merciful,  and  often  repented 
him  of  the  evil,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Nineveh :  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  if  any  one  of  the  good  things  he  foretold  did 
not  come  to  pass,  he  was  to  be  taken  for  a  deceiver  ;  which 
they  understand  also  of  the  very  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  he  said  the  things  he  predicted  would  be  fulfilled : 
and  here  they  bring  in  the  example  of  Hananiah,  the  son 
of  Azur,  mentioned  before,  Jer.  xxviii.  11.  and  see  ver.  8, 
9.  of  that  chapter.  But  this  doth  not  give  us  the  true  dif- 
ference ;  for  both  God's  promises  and  threatenings  many 
times  depend  upon  a  condition,  as  appears  from  that  fa- 
mous place  in  the  prophet,  Jer.  xviii.  7 — 9.  So  that  the 
good  things  a  prophet  foretold  might  not  come  to  pass,  and 
yet  he  might  be  a  true  prophet ;  because  the  people  proved 
unworthy  of  them,  and  God  did  not  absolutely  intend  them. 
Therefore  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  if  a  prophet 
foretold  such  a  tiling  as  the  power  of  nature  cannot  pro- 
duce, and  gave  it  as  a  sign  God  sent  him,  who  would  jus- 
tify his  mission  by  doing  that  wonder,  and  the  thing  did 
not  come  to  pass,  he  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  not  a  man 
of  God :  for  example,  when  Moses  threw  his  rod  on  the 
ground,  and  said  it  should  become  a  serpent,  if  it  had  not 
been  turned  into  a  serpent,  he  had  been  convicted  of 
falsity  :  or  a  prophet  said  fire  should  come  down  from  hea- 
ven, and  consume  the  sacrifice  which  lay  before  him,  which 
was  the  case  of  Elijah ;  if  it  had  not  come  down,  he  would 
have  been  no  more  owned  for  a  true  prophet,  than  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal.    And,  as  Maimonides  well  observes,  if  st 
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prophet's  words  were  fulfilled  in  one  or  more  things,  he  was 
not  to  be  judged  a  true  prophet,  unless  every  thing  he 
spake  in  the  name  of  God  came  to  pass :  which  he  proves 
from  those  words  concerning  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  iii.  19,  20.) 
"  The  Lord  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground :  and 
all  Israel  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord." 

The  Jews  also  made  this  addition  to  the  rule  foremen- 
tioned  of  trying  prophets,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  (lib.  iii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  5.  n.  3.)  that  "whatsoever  prophet  had 
the  testimony  of  another  undoubted  prophet,  was  to  be 
taken  for  a  true  prophet."  By  which  rule  they  might  have 
known  the  great  Prophet  whom  God  promised  to  thera  in 
the  foregoing  verses :  for  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  whole 
nation  took  for  a  prophet,  testified  to  them  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  And  besides  all  other  undoubted  marks  of  his 
being  sent  from  God,  his  rising  from  the  dead,  which  he 
himself  foretold,  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  men  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  said :  for  though  every  prediction  of  what  after- 
ward comes  to  pass,  will  not  necessarily  prove  a  man  to 
be  a  true  prophet ;  yet  the  fulfilling  of  a  great  number  of 
things  (not  one  of  which  fails,  as  was  said  before  of 
Samuel),  especially  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  which  was  im- 
possible to  be  brought  to  pass  but  by  an  almighty  power, 
is  an  uncontrollable  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission. 

R.  Solomon,  upon  this  verse,  hath  a  note  which  is  worth 
our  observation,  though  it  be  not  to  the  purpose  of  Moses's 
words :  "  A  prophet  (saith  he)  that  bids  thee  not  ob- 
serve some  of  the  precepts,  is  not  to  be  heard,  unless  he 
be  known  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  virtue,  and  upright  life, 
as  Elijah  was,  who  bade  them  build  an  altar  on  Mount 
Carmel,  even  when  the  sacrifices  upon  high  places  were 
forbidden.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  it,  that  he  might 
restore  the  true  worship  of  God  in  Israel."  Which  should 
have  made  them  hearken  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  better 
than  they  did,  he  being  so  perfectly  holy  and  pure,  that  he 
challenged  any  of  them  to  charge  him  with  sin  ;  especially, 
when  he  only  laid  aside  some  of  their  vain  traditions,  but 
conformed  to  all  the  rites  of  Moses:  so  that  if  in  con- 
clusion we  should  grant  that  Moses  (in  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  verses,  &c.)  speaks  of  all  the  prophets  that 
should  succeed  him  (which  it  is  certain  he  doth  not  prin- 
cipally intend),  the  Jews  were  impious  in  rejecting  our 
Saviour,  who  came  as  a  prophet  to  them,  and  had  all 
tlie  marks  that  a  prophet  could  have  of  his  being  sent  from 
God. 

But  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously. ~\  For  it 
was  an  act  of  high  presumption,  and  arrogant  pride,  for 
any  man  to  pretend  a  commission  from  God,  when  he  had 
not  sent  him.  Which  was  done  two  ways,  as  the  Jews  in- 
terpret this,  either  when  a  man  spake  in  the  name  of  God 
that  which  was  false,  or  when  he  pretended  that  to  have 
been  spoken  to  him  which  was  revealed  by  God  to  an- 
otlier.  (See  Jer.  xxii.  30.)  Both  these  were  impudent  im- 
postors, and  accordingly  to  be  treated. 

Tliou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him.]  Have  no  reverence  or 
regard  to  him,  tliough  he  be  never  so  confident:  nor  be 
afraid  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to 
the  Sanhedrin,  to  have  their  sentence  passed  upon  him 
(as  the  Jews  understand  it),  though  he  have  never  so 
powerful  an  interest  to  support  him,  and  preserve  him 
from  punishment.    Thus  Maimonidcs,  in  the  forenamed 
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preface  to  Seder  Zeraim :  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  terrified,  or 
averted  from  endeavouring  to  have  him  put  to  death,  by 
his  religion,  goodness,  or  knowledge,  since  in  his  proud 
brags  he  hath  spoken  false  things  of  God."  For  to  be 
afraid  of  such  a  person,  and  of  his  partakers,  was  to  dis- 
trust God,  who  is  the  defender  of  those  that  defend  the 
cause  of  religion. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

XM.  AVING  sufficiently  pressed  upon  the  people  the  great 
commandment,  of  loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul, 
and  strength,  and  him  alone,  Moses  now  proceeds  to  re- 
member them  of  other  precepts  belonging  to  the  second 
fable  (as  we  now  speak),  but  not  in  an  exact  method,  nor 
without  interspersing  some  ceremonial  matters.  And  he 
begins  with  what  concerns  that  commandment.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill. 

Ver.  1.  WHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut  off  the  na- 
tions, whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  &c.]  The 
very  same  words  we  had  before  upon  another  occasion, 
xii.  29.  which  are  now  used  to  signify,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  what  follows,  till  God  had  subdued  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  them,  and  they  were  settled  in  it;  as  the  last 
words  of  the  verse  import,  dwellest  in  their  cities,  and  in 
their  houses.  Accordingly,  after  the  division  of  the  land, 
God  puts  Joshua  in  mind  of  this  business,  (Josh,  xx, 
1,  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  from  thee.]  Ac- 
cording to  an  order  God  had  given  to  Moses,  Numb.xxxv. 
14, 15.  to  set  aside  six  cities  in  all,  for  the  use  here  men- 
tioned ;  three  on  this  side  Jordan,  where  they  now  were, 
and  three  on  the  other  side  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
former  part  of  which  command  Moses  himself  had  exe- 
cuted, (Deut.  iv.  42,  &c.)  and  now  gives  them  a  charge  to 
perform  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  possess  it.]  In  the  midst  of  their  land,  signifies  no 
more  but  within  their  land:  for  if  they  had  been  all  three 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  it  would  have  crossed  the 
end  and  intention  of  them,  which  was,  that  they  should  be 
placed  so  conveniently  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  that 
men  might  easily  and  speedily  flee  to  them.  And  therefore 
the  midst  of  the  land  may  be  opposed  to  the  skirts  of  the 
country,  where  they  would  have  been  too  far  distant  from 
some  parts  of  it ;  or  may  denote,  that  they  should  be  set 
in  an  eminent  place,  upon  the  top  of  mountains,  where 
they  might  be  seen  afar  off.  And  so  they  all  three  were, 
it  is  apparent  from  Josh.  xx.  7.  where  they  are  said  to  be 
in  Mount  Naphtali,  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  mountain  of 
Judah. 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way.]  Make  a 
plain  road  to  them,  and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  that,  both 
in  winter  and  summer,  the  manslayer  miglit  without  diffi- 
culty flee  thither.  And  for  his  more  safe  passage,  the  He- 
brews say,  where  there  were  any  turnings,  or  two  ways 
parted,  they  were  bound  to  set  up  a  post,  or  stone,  whereon 
was  engraven,  in  great  letters,  the  word  MIKLAT,  i.  e. 
refuge,  that  he  might  not  mistake  his  way  to  the  place, 

Ajid  divide  the  coast  of  thy  laud  (which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  to  inherit  J,  into  three  parts.]  The  Jews  un- 
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derstand  it,  that  tfiey  were  to  be  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance, in  three  several  parts  of  the  country,  that  all  might 
have  the  same  benefit  by  them ;  and  nobody  have  a  longer 
journey  to  go  than  his  neighbour  for  his  safety. 

That  every  slayer  may  flee  thither.]  Have  the  conveni- 
ence of  preserving  himself  in  one  or  other  of  them.  It  is 
observable,  that  there  Avere  as  many  of  these  cities  in  the 
tAvo  tribes  and  a  half,  as  there  were  in  all  the  other  nine 
tribes  and  a  half;  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  great  in- 
equality. I  have  given  some  account  of  it  upon  Numb, 
ixxv.  14.  And  the  Hebrews  fancy  there  was  another  rea- 
son for  it,  because  of  the  frequent  murders  which  were  likely 
to  be  committed  by  the  fierce  nature  of  the  Gileadites.  (See 
tte  book  of  Judges,  chap.  x.  and  xi.  and  Hosea  vi.  8.) 

Ver.  4.  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer  which  shall  flee 
thither,  that  he  may  live.]  Be  preserved  from  the  avenger 
of  blood,  who  otherwise  might  kill  him. 

Whoso  killeth  his  neighbour  ignorantly,  whom  he  hated 
not  in  time  past.]  These  cities  were  not  to  be  a  protection 
to  a  wilful  murderer,  but  to  an  innocent  person,  who,  against 
his  intention,  was  so  unhappy  as  to  kill  a  man,  belidaath 
(as  the  words  are  in  the  Hebrew),  without  his  knowledge, 
being  free,  that  is,  from  any  design  to  do  him  the  least  harm. 
But  as  for  such  as,  out  of  hatred  and  malice  in  their  hearts, 
killed  another,  they  were  so  far  from  finding  safety  in  these 
cities,  that  they  were  to  be  pulled  from  the  altar,  if  they 
lied  thither  for  sanctuary,  as  we  now  speak,  (Exod.  xxi.  12. 
14.)  Or,  if  they  would  not  stir  from  thence,  they  might  be 
killed  there,  as  appears  by  the  case  of  Joab,  1  Kings  ii. 
28. 30,  31. 

Ver.  5.  As  when  a  man  goeth  info  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  handfetcheth  a  stroke  with 
the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the 
helve,  ami  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die.]  By  this 
all  other  like  cases  were  to  be  judged  :  that  is,  when  a  man 
was  about  a  lawful  business,  if  any  thing  happened  which 
he  intended  not,  he  was  not  accountable  for  it.  (See  Sel- 
den,  lib.  iv.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  2.) 

He  shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live.]  Tie  might 
get  to  which  of  them  he  could  most  conveniently,  and  there 
be  preserved.  The  Jews,  from  this  word  live,  conclude, 
without  any  other  ground  for  it,  that  a  master  was  bound 
to  go  along  with  his  scholar  who  fled  thither;  because, 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  men  did  not  live,  but 
were  dead. 

Ver.  6.  Lest  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  the  slayer,  while 
Itis  heart  is  hot.]  With  anger,  which  might  boil  up  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  move  him  to  kill  the  slayer,  before  he  had 
examined  whether  there  was  a  just  cause. 

It  is  evident  that  this  verse  is  to  be  coimected  with  verse 
(he  third  (the  two  next,  ver.  4,  5.  coming  in  as  a  parenthe- 
sis, to  shew  who  should  be  preserved  in  these  cities,  and 
who  not),  being  a  reason  why  the  cities  of  refuge  should 
be  placed  at  an  equal  distance  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  journey  might  not  be  too  long  to  any  of 
them,  but  a  man  might  soon  flee  thither,  before  the  avenger 
of  blood  could  lay  hold  of  him. 

Because  the  way  is  long,  and  slay  him.]  If  he  could  not 
have  gotten  thither  in  a  short  time,  he  might  have  been  in 
danger  to  lose  his  life,  though  not  worthy  of  death.  For, 
as  the  law  did  not  punish  him  tJiat  killed  a  manslayer,  when 
he  found  him  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  refuge,  (Numb. 


XXXV,  27.)  so  it  seems  to  have  indemnified  him,  if  he  killed 
him  before  he  got  thither. 

Whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated 
him  not  in  time  past.]  Which,  in  his  rage,  the  avenger  of 
blood  did  not  consider ;  and  therefore  was  guilty  before 
God  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  though  the  law  did  not 
punish  him  for  it. 

Ver.  7.  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shall 
separate  three  cities  for  thee.]  To  prevent  which  mischief, 
God  commanded,  not  merely  one,  but  three  cities,  and 
those  in  several  places  of  the  country;  where  men  might 
find  safety,  if  they  made  haste  to  flee  to  them. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  tlie  Lord  thy  God  enlarge  thy  coast  (as 
he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers),  and  give  thee  all  the  land 
which  he  promised  to  give  unto  thy  fathers.]  As  far  as 
unto  the  river  Euphrates,  (Gen.  xv.  18.  Exod.  xxiii.  31. 
Deut.  i.  7.) 

Ver.  9.  If  thou  shall  keep  all  these  commandments  to  do 
them,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his  ways.]  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  condition,  upon  the  performance  of  which  de- 
pended the  enlargement  of  their  border.  Which  is  more 
fully  expressed,  xi.  22 — 24.  And  so  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  (in  Gen.  xv.  18.)  is  to  be  understood,  as  in- 
cluding in  it  this  condition. 

Thou  shall  then  add  three  cities  more  for  thee  besides  these 
three.]  We  do  not  read  of  any  more  added  to  these,  though 
their  border  was  enlarged  in  David's  and  Solomon's  time ; 
and  that  as  far  as  Euphrates.  But  those  nations  which  they 
subdued,  were  only  made  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Israel, 
who  did  not  people  and  possess  those  countries ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  occasion  for  such  cities  there ;  un- 
less the  Israelites  had  been  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  they  were  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  (ver.  1.) 

Ver.  10.  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.]  As  there  would,  if, 
upon  supposition  of  such  an  enlargement  of  their  borders, 
there  had  been  no  cities  nearer  to  flee  unto  than  these  six  ; 
which  were  sufficient  only  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
the  land  they  possessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  where  they 
now  were. 

And  so  blood  be  upon  thee.]  The  guilt  and  punishment 
of  blood,  in  not  taking  care  of  the  safety  of  innocent 
persons. 

Ver.  11.  But  if  any  man  hate  his  brother,  and  lie  in  tvait 
for  him,  and  rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally  that 
he  die,  andfleeth  into  one  of  these  cities.]  When  there  was  a 
manifest  design  of  killing  another,  and  known  hatred,  he 
that  committed  the  murder  was  to  receive  no  benefit  by  his 
fleeing  to  a  city  of  refuge.  And  then  a  man  was  judged  to 
hate  his  brother,  when  for  three  days  together  he  had  never 
spoken  to  him,  though  they  had  kept  one  another  company ; 
as  I  observed  before  out  of  Mr.  Selden,  (lib.  iv.  de  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  2.  p.  473.) 

Ver.  12.  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch 
him  thence.]  Demand  him  of  the  elders  of  the  city  to  which 
he  fled ;  that  he  miglit  be  sent  to  them,  and  tried  by  them, 
whether  he  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  or  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  protection,  being  innocent  of  that  crime. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  12.  24.)  It  is  likely  there  were  probable 
reasons  given  why  he  was  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der ;  and  therefore  they  desired  the  matter  might  be  exa- 
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mined ;  otherwise,  if  the  case  was  known  to  be  like  that  in 
ver.  5.  they  did  not  make  this  demand. 

And  deliver  him  into  the  hand  oftlie  avenger  of  blood,  that 
he  may  die.]  That  is,  if  they  found  him  guilty  of  wilful  mur- 
der ;  otherwise,  they  were  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  avenger  of  blood,  and  restore  him  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
that  he  might  not  die,  (Numb.  xxxv.  25.) 

Ver.  13.  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him.]  Nor  take  any  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  as  the  law  is.  Numb, 
xxxv.  31. 

But  thou  sJialt  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from 
Israel.]  By  putting  him  to  death. 

That  it  may  go  well  with  thee.]  By  having  no  guilt  upon 
them;  as  they  had  when  they  let  this  crime  go  unpunished. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shall  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  land- 
mark, which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance, 
&c.]  The  Jewish  doctors  think  that  this  hath  respect  to  the 
holy  land  (as  they  call  it),  and  to  the  terms  or  bounds  which 
were  set  by  Joshua  in  the  division  of  the  country,  which  no 
man  might  take  away ;  for  that  made  him  both  guilty  of 
theft,  and  also  of  the  breach  of  this  precept ;  and  conse- 
quently he  incurred  a  double  punishment,  and  was  whipped 
twice  as  much  as  another  offender.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  3.  in  the  latter  end.)  This  was 
a  law  among  the  Greeks,  as  appears  by  Plato,  lib.  viii.  de 
Legibus,  MJj  Kivikw  yrig  opia  fin^ii^,  &C.  vo/xiWc  to.  aKivrira 
KLvtiv  aAjjS^wc  ToxiTo  ttvai,  &c.  Let  no  man  presume  to  remove 
the  bounds  of  land;  looking  upon  this,  as  being  truly  to  re- 
move things  immoveable,  i.  e.  to  unsettle  and  overturn  all 
things:  Numa  Pompilius  therefore  made  this  crime  capital. 
Which  makes  Josephus's  explication  of  these  words  seem 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  Talmudists,  who  extend 
this  precept  to  the  grounds  of  all  their  neighbour  nations 
who  were  at  peace  with  them :  wc  iroXe/MoJv  ivrtv^ev  araatwv 
■ytvofiivwv,  as  being  the  occasion  of  wars  and  insurrections, 
which  arise  from  the  covetousness  of  men,  who  would  thus 
enlarge  their  territories,  (lib.  iv.  Archajol.  cap.  8.)  Which 
may  be  thought  a  reason  why  Moses  joins  this  to  the  forego- 
ing precept,  about  punishing  murder ;  and  made  this  one  of 
the  curses  they  were  bound  to  pronounce,  and  consent 
to  it,  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Deut. 
xxvii.  17.) 

Which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance  which 
thou  shall  inherit,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  possess  it.]  This  may  seem  to  determine  this  precept 
peculiarly  to  the  preserving  the  bounds  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  by  those  of  old  time  they  understand  Joshua  and 
the  elders,  who  divided  the  land,  and  fixed  every  one  his 
lot.  But  it  was  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  other 
countries,  as  that  which  was  their  proper  inheritance.  For, 
as  Josephus  truly  observes,  "  they  that  remove  the  bounds 
of  lands,  are  not  very  far  from  subverting  all  laws." 

Ver.  15.  One  witness  shall  not  rise  up.]  They  that  gave 
their  testimony  in  any  cause  always  stood  up. 

Against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin.]  A  single 
witness  was  not  to  be  admitted,  as  sufficient  to  convict  a 
man  of  any  offence  whatsoever,  whether  in  civil  or  in  cri- 
minal matters.  For  an  inquisition  into  the  fact  one  was 
enough;  but  not  for  the  condemnation  of  him  that  was  ac- 
cused. Yet  in  pecuniary  matters,  one  witness  was  sufficient 
to  bring  a  man  to  purge  himself  by  an  oath,  (xvii.  6.) 
At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  tlie  mouth  of  three 


witnesses,  shall  the  matter  he  established.]  The  accusation 
shall  stand,  or  fall  to  the  ground. 

Ver.  ^G.  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  qny  man,  to 
testify  against  him  that  which  is  wrong.]  In  any  matter, 
whether  against  God,  or  against  man.  For  though  one  wit- 
ness could  not  condemn  another ;  yet,  if  it  were  proved  he 
was  a  false  witness,  it  was  sufficient  to  condemn  himself. 

Ver.  17.  Then  both  the  men  betiveen  whom  the  controversy 
is.]  That  is,  the  accuser  and  the  person  accused. 

Shall  stand  before  the  Lord.]  They  were  to  come,  in 
cases  obscure,  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  sanctuary 
was  settled.  Who  sat,  it  is  likely,  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  Moses's  time,  (see  xvii.  8.  22.)  and  so  might  pro- 
perly be  said  to  try  them  before  the  Lord. 

Before  the  priests  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in  those 
days.]  This  they  all  understand  of  the  highest  court,  which 
consisted  partly  of  priests,  and  partly  of  other  great  per- 
sons, whom  he  calls  judges  ;  under  which  namCj  the  whole 
court  is  comprehended  in  the  next  verse.  (See  xvii.  8.  and 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  8.  n.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  18.  And  tlie  judges.]  The  court  beforenamed ;  who 
are  all  (whether  priests  or  others)  comprehended  under  the 
name  oi  judges. 

Shall  make  diligent  inquisition.]  For  it  was  not  easy  to 
prove  a  man  to  be  a  false  witness;  and  therefore  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  before  this  supreme  court. 

And,  behold,  if  the  witness  be  a  false  witness,  and  hath 
testified  falsely  against  his  brother.]  If,  upon  strict  exami- 
nation, he  was  found  to  have  given  a  false  evidence  against 
his  brother,  in  a  matter  which  touched  his  estate,  or  his 
body,  or  his  life. 

Ver.  19.  Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to 
have  done  unto  his  brother.]  That  is,  saith  Maimonides,  if 
he  designed  to  have  taken  away  his  brother's  life,  he  was 
to  lose  his  own ;  If  to  have  him  scourged,  he  was  to  be 
lashed  himself;  if  to  lose  a  sum  of  money,  he  was  to  be 
iined  the  very  same  sum.  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii..  cap. 
41.)  But  though  in  most  cases  a  false  witness  was  to  suf- 
fer the  very  same  kind  of  punishment,  which  he  intended 
to  have  brought  upon  another,  if  his  testimony  had  not 
been  disproved ;  yet  in  some  it  was  not  exactly  observed. 
As,  if  one  falsely^accused  a  priest's  daughter  of  playing  the 
whore,  he  was  not  to  be  burnt,  as  she  should  have  been, 
but  to  be  strangled  as  an  adulterer.  So  J.  Coch  observes 
upon  the  title  Maccoth.  ad  cap.  1.  where  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  false  testimonies  is  handled.  But  some  foolish  de- 
cisions were  made  by  the  rabbins,  in  opposition  to  the 
Sadducees,  as  he  observes  in  his  Annot.  20.  in  sect.  6. 

Among  the  Athenians  there  was  an  action  lay  not  only 
against  the  false  witness,  but  against  the  person  who  pro- 
duced him.  Upon  whom  they  set  a  fine;  and  they  were 
made  infamous.  And  if  they  were  found  thrice  guilty  of 
this  crime,  not  only  they  but  their  posterity  were  made  in- 
famous throughout  all  generations;  as  Sam.  Petitus  ol)- 
serves,  out  of  Andocides,  and  otliers,  (lib.  iv.  in  Leges  A.t- 
ticas,  tit.  vii.  p.  359.)  It  is  something  strange  they  were 
not  more  severe  against  such  offenders,  many  of  their  laws 
being  plainly  borrowed  from  Moses.  And  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  by  the  law  of  tlie  twelve  tables,  false  wit- 
nesses were  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  as  A. 
Gellius  tells  us,  (lib.  xx.  cap.  1.)  which  was  altered  indeed, 
in  latter  times,  for  such  punishments  as  the  judges  thought 
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they  merited :  but  he  there  tells  Phavorinus,  that,  if  the 
old  punishment  had  continued  to  their  days,  they  should 
not  have  had  so  many  false  testimonies  given  as  they 
then  saw. 

So  shall  Ihou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you.]  This 
may  be  understood  either  of  the  false  witness,  or  of  his 
crime :  the  guilt  of  which  was  taken  away  by  the  just  pu- 
nishment of  it. 

Ver.  20.  And  those  that  remain.]  The  remainder  of  Israel, 
tvho  see  him  suffer  in  his  kind. 

Shall  hear  and  fear.]  The  end  of  punishment  is  to  deter 
others  from  such  wickedness.    (See  xiii.  11.  xvii.  13.) 

And  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil  among 
you.]  Learn  to  beware  by  other  men's  sufferings. 

Ver.  21,  And  thine  eye  shall  not  spare.]  He  speaks  to  the 
judges,  who  were  not,  out  of  compassion,  to  moderate  the 
punishment,  but  make  it  equal  to  the  damage  he  intended 
to  another.  Examples  he  gives  of  this  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing. 

Life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  foot  for  foot.]  Concerning  this  lex  talionis,  see 
Exod.  xxi.  23 — 25.  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20.  And  see  Grotius 
on  Matt.  V.  38.  40.  where  he  well  observes,  that  the  party 
injured  might  forbear  to  require  this  punishment ;  but  the 
judge,  if  it  were  required,  could  not  deny  to  inflict  it. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ver.  1.  ^r  HEN  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  ene- 
mies.] Who  either  invaded  them,  (as  in  Judg.  xi.)  or  with 
whom  they  had  a  just  quarrel,  because  of  injuries  done 
them,  without  satisfaction:  such  as  that  mentioned  2  Sara. 
X.  4,  &c. 

And  seest  horses.]  Which  the  Israelites  wanted,  (as  I 
observed  upon  xvii.  16.)  their  armies  consisting  of  foot- 
men; who  were  taken  from  the  plough,  or  from  the  sheep- 
folds. 

And  chariots.]  Which  carried  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  them ;  and  when  they  werefalcati  (as  they  called  them) 
were  very  formidable.  For  they  made  terrible  slaughters 
among  the  enemy,  cutting  down  men  as  we  do  grass,  with 
a  scythe  or  sickle.  The  Canaanites  had  great  numbers  of 
them.  Josh.  xi.  4.  and  Judg.  iv.  3. 

Be  not  afraid  of  them.]  The  Israelites  were  trained  up  to 
confide  in  God,  and  not  in  horses  (which  their  country,  as  I 
said,  did  not  afford,  and  consequently  they  had  no  chariots)^ 
nor  in  multitude  of  soldiers.  And  we  find  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this,  particularly  in  Jehoshaphat,  (2  Chron.  xx.  C, 
&c.  17.)  who  followed  the  example  of  David,  whose  words 
arc  most  memorable.  Psalm  xx.  7.  "  Some  trust  in  cha- 
riots, and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God."    (See  also  Prov.  xxi.  21.) 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  which  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  That  was  such  an  instance  of  his 
power,  as  made  it  unreasonable  to  doubt  of  good  success, 
when  he  was  present  with  them ;  as  he  always  was  while 
they  continued  faithful  worshippers  of  him. 

The  translation  of  Onkelos  is  here  very  remarkable ; 
which  is,  The  Lord  thy  God,  his  Word  is  thy  help :  which 
plainly  denotes  another  Divine  person,  the  same  with 
Jehovah. 


Ver.  2.  It  shall  be  when  ye  come  nigh  unto  the  battle.] 
Are  about  to  give  or  receive  the  a.ssault. 

That  the  priest  shall  approach  and  speak  unto  the  people.] 
The  Jews  say  there  was  a  priest  appointed  for  this  very 
purpose,  whom  they  call  3Iaschuach  Milchama,  anointed  of 
war,  he  being  set  apart,  as  they  say,  to  this  office  by  an 
unction,  and  that  with  the  same  oil  which  the  king  was 
anointed  withal.  His  office  was  to  blow  with  the  trum- 
pets, to  make  the  following  speech  unto  the  army,  when 
they  were  preparing  to  join  battle ;  and  when  they  first 
Avent  out,  to  exhort  all  new  builders,-planters,  and  married 
men,  to  return  back ;  and  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  bat- 
talia, to  exhort  all  that  were  faint-hearted  to  leave  the  army 
and  go  home.  (See  Numb.  xxxi.  G.)  A  great  many  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  thus  explain  this,  particularly  Maimo- 
nides,  who  may  serve  instead  of  all.  See  Schickard,  Jus 
Regium,  cap.  5.  Theor.  18.  and  Hottinger,  in  his  Histor. 
Eccles.  Seculum  xvi.  par.  ii.  p.  089,  690,  &c.  where  he 
produces  an  excellent  discourse  out  of  R.  Levi  Barzelo- 
nita's  Catechism,  to  shew  the  office  of  this  TroXtjuox/Jicrroc, 
anointed  for  the  war;  and  the  reason  why  he  was  appointed 
to  it.  For  soldiers  (saith  he)  in  the  time  of  war,  have  great 
need  to  be  heartened  and  confirmed  in  their  resolution. 
And  because  the  more  honourable  any  one  is,  the  more  wil- 
lingly men  hearken  to  him;  therefore  the  law  required,  that 
he,  who  was  to  encourage  others,  should  be  a  select  per- 
son himself,  and  a  priest,  to  whom  they  would  be  apt  to 
pay  a  great  reverence. 

Ver.  3.  And  shall  say  unto  them,  &c.]  Going  from  one 
battalion  (as  we  now  speak)  unto  another :  or  else,  order- 
ing the  officers  (mentioned  ver.  5.)  to  go  about  and  speak 
every  where  what  he  did  at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  he 
was  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  no  other,  as  the 
Jews  say,  in  Mischna  Sota,  cap.  8.  sect.  1.  And  they  have 
a  conceit,  that  the  Romans  learnt  both  the  form  of  en- 
camping out  of  Moses's  law,  and  also  to  make  orations  to 
their  soldiers  before  they  went  to  fight,  as  J.  Wagenseil 
observes  out  of  Shilte  Hagibborim :  though  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  think,  that  common  sense  taught  those  that  were 
leaders  of  others  to  encourage  them  to  follow  them. 

Ye  approach  this  day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies.] 
Who  often  appeared  very  formidable,  by  the  vast  number 
of  their  horses  and  chariots,  which  the  Israelites  wanted. 

Let  not  your  hearts  faint.]  So  we  well  translate  the  He- 
brew word,  be  soft,  or  tender.  Which  though  it  be  a  qua- 
lity highly  commendable  with  respect  to  God,  (2  Kings 
xxii.  19.)  yet  the  contrary  became  them  towards  their  and 
his  enemies. 

Fear  not,  and  do  not  tremble.]  Trembling,  or,  as  the  He- 
brew word  is,  making  haste,  i.  e.  running  away,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  fear. 

Neither  be  ye  terrified  becatise  of  them.]  Sometimes  a 
great  dread  of  danger  made  men  run  away ;  and  sometimes 
so  dismayed  them  that  they  could  not  stir,  much  less  strike 
a  stroke. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  fancy,  th.at  the  four  several 
words  here  used  are  opposed  to  so  many  actions  of  their 
enemies,  whereby  they  hoped  to  strike  a  terror  into  tht  m. 
Let  not  your  hearts  faint,  when  your  enemies  brandish  their 
swords,  and  clash  them  one  against  another.  Fear  not, 
when  you  hear  the  prancing  of  their  horses,  and  the  (errible 
rattling  of  their  chariots.    And  do  not  tremble,  when  they 
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shout,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  victory.  Neither  be  ye  terri- 
fied, when  you  hear  the  trumpet  sound  an  alarm  to  the  battle. 
So  Moses  Kotzensis.  (See  Schickard,  cap.  5.  Theor.  16. 
p.  115.)  And  such  a  passage  Wagenseil  observes  out  of 
Philostratus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  upon  the  Gemara  of  Sota,  cap. 
8.  sect.  ii.  p.  876. 

Ver.  4.  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you, 
to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies.]  Sometimes  the  ark 
of  God's  presence  went  before  them,  when  they  entered  into 
Canaan,  (Josh.  iii.  3.  10,  11,  &c.)  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
when  they  compassed  Jericho,  (Josh.  vi.  9.)  So  that  God 
was  properly  then  said  to  go  with  them,  or  in  the  midst  of 
them,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  here  translates  it.  And  at  all 
other  times  he  was  present,  by  his  power,  to  aid  them,  es- 
pecially against  the  people  of  Canaan,  with  whom  their 
battles  were  said  to  be  tJie  wars  of  the  Lord. 

To  save  you.]  To  preserve  them  by  the  defeat  and  over- 
throw of  their  enemies. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  say- 
ing.] This  the  Jews,  particularly  Abarbinel,  think  was 
spoken  by  the  priest  beforementioned,  and  then  proclaimed 
by  the  officers,  called  schoterim,  of  whom  I  have  observed 
enough  before,  xvi.  18.  and  other  places.  They  that  would 
see  more  may  consult  J.  Wagenseil  upon  that  title,  in  the 
Mischna  called  Sota,  cap.  8.  p.  854.  But  by  whomsoever 
this  was  spoken,  it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  delivered 
before  they  drew  nigh  to  the  battle,  (see  ver.  2.)  at  the  first 
mustering  of  the  army. 

What  man  is  there  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath 
not  dedicated  it  ?]  i.  e.  Hath  not  yet  dwelt  in  it.  For  at 
their  first  entrance  to  dwell  in  a  house,  they  made  a  feast, 
which  being  the  first  meal  they  made  there,  was  called 
chanach,  or  dedication  ;  as  the  same  Wagenseil  observes 
out  of  Michlol  Jophi.  (See  in  cap.  8.  Sota,  sect.  2.  annot. 
3.)  And  because  a  year  is  allowed  to  a  man  to  enjoy  his 
wife,  before  he  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  wars,  (xxiv.  .5.)  they 
allow  the  same  time  in  these  other  cases,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  new  house,  or  of  a  vineyard  ;  as  many  have  observed, 
particularly  Selden,  (lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  1.  and 
Schickard,  in  his  Jus  Regium,  cap.  5.  Theor.  16, 17.)  And 
they  understand  this,  not  only  of  a  new-built  house,  but  of 
a  house  newly  come  into  a  man's  possession,  either  by  suc- 
cession, purchase,  or  gift ;  yet  not  of  such  houses  as  were 
not  fit  for  habitation,  as  Mr.  Selden  reports  their  opinion, 
(lib.  iii.  de  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  3.)  In  which  he  seems  to 
have  forgot  himself;  for  the  Mischna  in  Sota,  cap.  8.  sect.  2. 
saith  expressly,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  him  that  built 
a  house,  wherein  to  lay  straw,  to  make  a  stable,  a  barn, 
or  a  granary;  because,  as  Wagenseil  there  notes,  such 
places  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  turned  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house. 

Let  him  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and 
another  man  dedicate  it.]  This  was  allowed  in  those  wars 
only  which  they  made  voluntarily,  but  not  of  those  which 
were  ex  prcecepto,  by  the  Divine  commandment,  against 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  and  Amalek,  in  which  every 
man  was  bound  to  engage.  And  so  are  the  other  cases, 
which  here  follow,  to  be  understood,  as  all  the  Jewish 
writers  agree. 

Another  man  dedicate  it.]  First  enjoy  it;  for  this  word 
here  does  not  denote  any  consecration  (as  in  other  places), 
but  beginning  to  use  a  thing;  which  in  our  English  language  1 


(as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  forenamed)  we  call 
taking  handsel  of  it;  and  so  the  Spanish  Jews  express  it 
in  their  translation. 

Ver.  6.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a  vineyard, 
and  hath  not  yet  eaten  of  it?]  Which  he  could  not  lawfully 
do  for  the  three  first  years  after  it  was  planted.  (See  Lev. 
xix.  29,  &c.)  And  in  the  fourth  year,  the  fruit  of  it  was  to 
be  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  there ;  after  which,  the 
fruit  of  the  fifth  year  was  wholly  his  own,  when  it  was  no 
longer  sacred  (as  the  Hebrew  word  chillel  signifies),  but 
common  for  every  body's  use.  Aben  Ezra  takes  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  rejoicing ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Who  hath 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  danced  in  it ;"  for  that  was 
the  custom  (he  saith)  when  they  first  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  vineyards.  And  to  this  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had 
respect,  when  they  translated  it,  ovic  iv^pavOr)  iK  avrov,  he  hath 
not  been  made  merry  by  it.  But  the  other  notion  is  more 
proper;  and  the  Jews  understand  it,  not  only  o{ vineyards, 
but  of  all  other  plantations  wherein  there  were  fruit-trees 
fit  for  food,  if  there  were  five  of  them  planted  together 
in  good  order,  such  as  R.  Solomon  and  Wagenseil  have 
described:  and  see  Selden,  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
p.  a34. 

Let  him  also  go,  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the 
battle,  and  another  man  eat  of  it.]  The  ground,  both  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  proclamation  (and  of  the  next  also),  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  minds  of  such  men  were  commonly 
very  much  disturbed,  to  think  of  leaving  what  they  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  about,  and  enjoy  nothing  of  it ; 
which  would  naturally  make  them  fight  with  less  courage. 
So  R.  Solomon.  And  Josephus  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  jut)  toS'cj)  Tovrwv  (piiBo/xevoi  tov  ^pv,  &c.  lest,  out  of  a 
longing  desire  after  these  things,  they  should  be  sparing  of 
hazarding  their  lives;  and,  reserving  themselves  for  their  en- 
joyment, not  fight  manfully.  But  many  think  this  was  a 
bare  concession  to  such  persons;  who,  if  they  could  over- 
come their  affection  to  all  things,  but  the  safety  of  their 
country,  might  remain  in  the  camp,  and  go  to  battle.  Yet 
Abarbinel  disputes  strongly  against  this,  and  will  have  all 
these  to  be  precepts,  enjoining  such  persons,  as  are  here 
mentioned,  not  to  stay  in  the  army,  but  to  return  home. 

Ver.  7.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a 
wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her,  &c.]  The  Jews  interpret  this 
law,  either  of  one  who  had  espoused  a  wife,  and  not  yet 
brought  her  home;  or  of  one  that  had  but  newly  completed 
his  marriage.  And  whether  he  had  married  a  widow  or  a 
virgin,  an  old  woman  or  a  young,  it  was  the  same  thing. 
Yea,  they  extend  it  to  him  who  had  married  his  brother's 
wife ;  but  not  to  him  who  had  married  a  person  prohibited 
to  him  by  the  law,  or  him  that  took  his  own  wife  again, 
whom  he  had  formerly  put  away,  because  she  was  not  a 
new  wife,  as  the  phrase  is,  Deut.  xxiv.  5.  where  the  time 
being  limited,  how  long  such  a  man  should  be  free  from 
the  war,  viz.  for  one  year,  they  extend  it,  as  I  said,  to  the 
other  two  cases;  that  so  long  men  might  enjoy  a  new 
house,  or  a  vineyard,  after  the  first  use  of  them,  as  the 
law  allowed  them  to  enjoy  a  wife  before  they  went  to  war. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  3.  and  Schickard, 
in  his  Jus  Regium,  cap.  5.  Theor.  17.)  And  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  this  is  a  law  of  great  equity,  founded  in 
nature,  that  conjugal  love  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but 
have  some  time  to  knit  into  a  strong  and  stable  affection^ 
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by  an  nnintemiptcd  conversation  together  in  its  beginning. 
The  Jews  were  so  favourable  in  this  matter,  that  they  say, 
if  five  brethren  were  in  the  war  together,  and  one  of  them 
•was  slain,  lea^^ng  a  widow  without  issue,  all  the  remaining 
foar  returned  home;  because  every  one  of  them,  in  their 
■order,  in  case  those  before  him  refused,  was  to  raise  up 
seed  to  his  dead  brother. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  officers  shall  speak  farther  unto  the 
people,  and  they  shall  say.}  Make  this  new  proclamation 
throughout  the  camp. 

What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted?] 
This  some  of  the  Jews  understand  of  a  natural  timorous- 
ness,  which  makes  men  quake  at  every  danger;  and  others 
refer  it  to  tliose  that  were  old,  in  whom  that  lieat  and  vigour, 
which  make  men  valiant,  were  quite  abated.  Upon  which 
account  they  would ^not  admit  one  who  had  no  children  to 
go  to  war  (if  we  may  believe  Maimonides),  because  he  was 
not  thought  masculine  enough;  or  rather,  because  they 
would  not  cut  off  all  hope  of  his  having  posterity.  But 
there  are  those  who  understand  this  of  the  terrors  of  an 
evil  conscience.  (See  Sota,  cap.  8.  sect.  5.)  For  they  did 
not  do  as  we  are  wont  in  these  days  (who  send  the  wickedest 
villains  into  the  wars);  but  if  they  knew  any  man  to  be 
guilty  of  a  great  crime,  thrust  him  out  of  the  army,  lest 
they  should  all  fare  the  worse  for  having  him  among  them. 
(See  Schickard,  in  his  Jus  Regium,  cap.  5.  Theor.  17. 
p.  124.) 

Let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's 
lieart  faint  as  well  as  his  heart.]  For  the  cowardice  of 
-some  might  enfeeble  the  rest.  Yet  all  these  who  were  thus 
dismissed,  were  bound  (if  required)  to  furnish  the  army 
with  victuals  and  water,  to  clear  the  ways,  and  to  take  up 
their  quarters ;  as  it  is  in  the  foregoing  place  in  Sota,  cap. 
8.  where  Joh.  Wagenseil  observes,  that  they,  who  restrain 
these  offices  only  to  the  fearful,  are  mistaken. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  be  when  the  officers  have  made  an  end 
of  speaking  to  the  people,  that  they  all  make  captains  of  the 
armies  to  lead  the  people.]  This  shews  that  what  I  noted, 
ver.  5.  is  true ;  that  the  foregoing  proclamation  was  made 
before  they  marched  forth  to  the  war:  for  how  should  they 
march  till  there  were  captains  chosen,  to  lead  the  several 
armies  (as  those  companies,  into  which  they  were  divided, 
are  called),  which  was  not  done  till  he  had  spoken  all  the 
forenamed  things.  And  if  we  translate  the  words  as  they 
may  be  out  of  the  Hebrew  [they  shall  place  or  set  captains 
of  the  hosts  in  the  head,  or  the  front,  of  the  people],  still  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  this  was  done  before  they  stirred  a 
foot;  for  no  order  could  be  observed  without  leaders. 

Ver.  10.  When  thou  earnest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.]  I  have  often  noted, 
that  there  were  two  sorts  of  war  which  the  Jews  undertook : 
one  by  the  Divine  commandment  against  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan;  another  voluntarily,  when  they  themselves  found 
just  cause  to  make  war  upon  any  other  neighbouring  na- 
tion. Now  this  precept  many  of  the  Jews  will  needs  iinder- 
jstand  only  concerning  the  latter  sort  of  war ;  for  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  mercy.  But 
Maimonides  and  Moses  Kotzensis  take  it  to  belong  to  both 
sorts  of  war.  So  the  former  of  them  in  express  words :  "  It 
was  not  lawful  to  make  war  upon  any  one  whatsoever,  be- 
fore they  offered  them  terms  of  peace,"  &c.  Only  they 
think  the  Ammonites  and  Moabitcs  were  to  be  excepted 


by  that  law :  (xxiii.  6.)  yet  they  temper  it  thus ;  that  if  those 
nations  desired  peace  of  themselves,  it  was  to  be  granted 
to  them,  though  not  offered.  And  the  most  anc-eut  wiiters 
of  the  Jews  say,  that  Joshua  sent  three  messages  to  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  before  he  invaded  them,  though 
he  undertook  the  war  with  a  command  from  God  to  destroy 
them;  viz.  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  summons  which 
was  sent  them,  either  to  flee,  or  to  make  peace ;  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  two  first  messages.  The  next  ivas  a  de- 
nunciation of  war  against  them,  as  they  say  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud,  quoted  by  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent.  cap.  13.  and  see  the  learned  J.  Wagenseil,  in  an- 
not.  upon  Sota,  p.  845.  Maimonides  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  Gibeonites  had  not  heard  of  these  proclamations,  which 
made  them  use  craft  to  procure  mercy  from  the  Israelites. 
But  P.  Cunaeus  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  they  had  re- 
fused, at  first,  to  submit  to  Joshua's  summons ;  but  seeing 
him  victorious,  they  betook  themselves  to  that  artifice,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Joshua,  when  they  could  not  hope 
for  peace  by  any  other  means,  (lib.  ii.  de  Republ.  Hebr. 
cap.  20.) 

Ver.  11,  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  an  ansioer  of 
peace,  and  open  unto  thee.]  Accept  of  the  conditions  offered 
to  them,  which  were  three.  First,  that  they  should  take 
upon  them  the  observation  of  the  several  precepts  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  consequently  renounce  idolatry.  Se- 
condly, pay  them  a  yearly  tribute :  and,  thirdly,  become 
their  subjects.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gen- 
tium, cap.  4.  and  Schickard,  in  his  Jus  Begiom,  cap.  5. 
Theor.  16.) 

Then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein 
shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  tliee.] 
Here  are  two  of  the  conditions  beforementioned ;  and  the 
first  was  necessarily  supposed,  because  the  Israelites  were 
not  to  suffer  any  of  their  gods  to  remain  among  them.  For 
though  by  serving  the  Israelites  is  not  meant  being  made 
their  slaves,  yet  it  imports  that  they  were  to  live  in  due  sub- 
jection to  them  as  their  governors,  who  might  employ  them 
in  their  public  works,  as  repairing  the  king's  palace,  the 
walls  of  cities,  &c. 

Ver.  12.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will 
make  toar  against  thee;  then  thou  shall  besiege  it.]  Without 
any  further  summons  to  yield  upon  conditions  of  peace. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  it  into 
thy  hand.]  Of  which  they  were  not  to  doubt,  ver.  4. 

Thou  shall  smite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.]  Which  was  a  just  punishment  for  their  obstinacy; 
of  which  the  men,  who  were  here  condemned  to  AesL  action, 
were  the  authors,  and  suffered  the  more  justly,  because 
they  were  told,  no  doubt,  beforehand,  that  if  they  did  not 
yield  when  conditions  were  offered  to  them,  they  must 
expect  this  execution. 

Ver.  14.  But  the  women  and  the  little  07tes.]  Who  had 
not  offended,  by  rejecting  conditions  of  peace,  nor  could 
do  any  harm.  And  by  little  ones  are  to  be  understood  male 
children,  as  well  as  female. 

And  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil 
thereof]  Money,  household-stuff,  and  all  manner  of  goods. 

Shalt  thou  take  unto  thyself,  &c.]  This  was  granted  to 
them  as  a  reward  of  their  service  in  the  war. 

Ver.  15.  Thus  shall  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are 
very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  qf  these 
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nations.]  This  clemency  to  the  women  and  little  ones,  is 
limited  to  those  tliat  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  who,  in  the  following  verses,  are  ordered  to  be 
otherwise  treated.  For  by  the  laws  of  war  among  all  na- 
tions, the  conqueror  might  use  those  whom  he  subdued  as 
he  pleased.  See  Grotins,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
cap.  4.  sect.  5.  where,  among  other  things,  he  quotes  tliat 
saying  of  Marcellus  in  Livy,  "  Quicquid  in  hostibus  feci, 
jus  belli  defendit,"  Whatsoever  I  Juwe  done  with  eiiemies, 
the  right  of  war  defends  it. 

Ver.  16.  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance.']  The  cities  of 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

Thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth.]  i.  e.  Neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  as  we  speak.  But  their  cattle 
(except  in  few  cases,  when  they  were  appointed  to  be  a 
cherem,  i.  e.  accursed)  were  not  to  be  killed,  as  appears 
from  Josh.  xi.  14.  And  the  slaughter  of  all  the  people,  is 
to  be  understood  only  in  case  they  did  not  surrender  when 
they  were  summoned,  but  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace 
that  were  oftered  to  them.  After  this,  no  mercy  was  to  be 
had  upon  them.  (See  Exod.  xxiii.  32.)  In  which  their 
condition  was  worse  than  any  other  people's,  whose  men 
were  only  to  be  slain,  (ver.  14.)  but  not  women  and  children. 
For  which  difference  there  was  a  great  reason,  as  I  shall 
shew  presently;  but  if  we  could  see  none,  we  ought  to 
consider  that  it  was  done  by  God's  command ;  who,  as  he 
is  most  just  and  merciful,  so  hath  a  greater  right  over  men, 
than  we  have  over  beasts,  as  Grotius  well  observes ;  who 
alleges  many  examples  of  the  like  practice  in  the  heathen 
world,  both  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See  lib.  iii.  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  4.  sect.  9.) 

Ver.  17.  But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them.]  After  they 
had  slighted  all  offers  of  peace.  Some  of  the  Jews,  indeed, 
have  been  so  merciful  as  to  think  this  not  a  command,  but 
a  permission;  which  warranted  them  to  kill  all,  without 
any  distinction  of  sex  or  age;  yet  did  not  so  enjoin  it,  but 
that  they  might,  after  they  had  taken  a  city,  spare  such  as 
repented,  and  offered  to  become  proselytes  of  the  gate. 
This  was  the  opinion,  one  would  think,  which  anciently 
prevailed,  as  Selden  observes,  (lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent.  cap.  16.)  because  we  find  the  relics  of  these  people 
often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  And  this  is  agreeable  also 
to  the  law  of  nations,  that  such  as  beg  mercy  should  be 
spared;  which  flowed  from  the  ancient  right  which  such 
persons  were  thought  to  have  to  it,  as  David  Chytraeus 
observes  out  of  Thucydides,  lib.  iii.  and  the  known  verse 
of  the  oracle, 

Mrjy  'iKirag  dSiKUV,  IkItui  Itpot  re  koi  a-yvof. 

Not  to  hurt  supplicants,  who  are  sacred,  and  acquitted  of 
their  offences.  He  doth  not  mention  the  place  where  this 
oracle  was  uttered;  but  Ezekiel  Spanhemius  hath  lately 
observed  out  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  at  Dodone.  See 
Observationes  in  Callimachi  Hymnum  in  Dianam,  ver.  123. 
where  he  notes,  that  from  hence  Jupiter  was  called  'iKc-mo?, 
becau.se  he  was  accounted  a  severe  and  implacable  avenger 
of  all  violence  done  to  supplicants.  And  they  are  suppli- 
cants (says  the  same  Chytraeus)  who  confess  their  sin,  and, 
acknowledging  they  deserve  punishment,  give  themselves 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror;  but  beg  the  punish- 
ment may  be  mitigated  by  mercy  and  clemency. 


Namely  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites 
and  the  Perizzites,  tlie  Uivites  and  the  Jebmites,  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  liath  commanded  thee.]  He  distinctly  men- 
tions the  nations  which  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  that 
this  severity  might  be  extended  no  further.  And  so  he  had 
done  before,  vii.l.  where  he  mentions  seven  nations,  though 
here  are  only  six,  the  Girgashites  being  omitted.  The  reason 
of  which  Maimonides  (in  Hilcoth  Melachim)  thinks  to  he, 
that  they  upon  the  first  summons  of  Joshua  fled  the  country 
into  Africa;  and  therefore  are  not  named  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  2. 
among  those  that  "  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight 
against  Israel."  But  I  take  the  true  reason  of  this  to  be^ 
that  the  Girgashites  were  a  people  mixed  among  the  rest; 
and  did  not  live  in  a  separate  part  of  the  country  by  them- 
selves :  but  that  they  opposed  Joshua,  as  well  as  others, 
and  were  delivered  into  his  hand,  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv. 
11.  Now  this  looks  like  a  great  cruelty,  to  kill  so  many 
nations;  till  we  consider  who  these  people  were,  that  God 
commanded  to  be  utterly  extirpated,  viz.  most  abominable 
idolaters,  who  offered  their  children  to  Moloch,  as  a  piece 
of  pious  worship;  magicians,  witches,  necromancers ;  and 
guilty  of  all  those  filthy  lusts  mentioned  in  Lev.  xviii.  For 
which  crimes  God  thought  them  not  fit  to  live  any  longer 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  therefore  commanded 
them  to  be  utterly  destroyed  in  this  war,  which  was  under- 
taken by  his  order,  and  called  therefore  the  war  of  the 
Lord.  And  so  was  that  against  Sihon  and  Og,  who  were 
likewise  Amorites,  and  upon  that  score  rooted  out  by  God's 
order.  Numb.  xxi.  ult.  Deut.  ii.  34.  For  it  was  mercy  to 
others  not  to  suffer  such  a  wicked  generation  to  live. 

Ver.  18.  That  they  teach  you  thot  to  do  after  all  their 
abominations,  which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods.]  Here 
is  the  great  reason  given  of  the  forenamed  severe  execution, 
that  if  they  had  been  spared,  they  would  have  infected  the 
Israelites  with  their  filthy  idolatry.  Which  some  make  an 
argument,  why  peace  was  not  to  be  proclaimed  to  these 
nations,  (ver.  10.)  because  they  were  so  wicked,  that  on  no 
terms  it  was  fit  to  suffer  them  to  live.  But  they  that  object 
this  against  what  was  before  said,  forget,  or  do  not  con- 
sider, that  the  great  condition  of  peace  with  them  was, 
that  they  should  renounce  their  idolatry;  and  then  there 
was  no  such  danger  in  sparing  them.  And  this  was  so 
settled  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  that,  after  they 
had  taken  a  city,  they  thought,  upon  these  terms,  there  was 
room  for  mercy.  So  the  book  Siphri,  upon  these  very 
words,  lest  they  teach  you  to  do  after  all  their  abominations. 
From  whence  it  is  to  be  observed  (saith  that  author),  "  if 
they  repented,  the  Israelites  might  let  them  live."  And  so 
R.  Solomon  himself;  "  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  if  they 
repented,  and  became  proselytes,  it  was  lawful  to  receive 
them." 

So  should  you  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God.]  Both 
by  suffering  them  to  live,  and  imitating  them  in  their 
wickedness. 

Ver.  19.  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in 
making  war  against  it,  to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the 
trees  thereof,  by  forcing  an  axe  against  them,  for  thou 
mayest  eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  doivn.]  \t 
is  very  plain  that  he  speaks  of  fruit-trees,  such  as  bear 
apples,  olives,  dates,  &c.  which  were  to  be  preserved  both 
in  war  and  in  peace:  except  in  a  few  cases.  In  war,  if  the 
enemy  made  advantage  of  them,  for  their  archers  to  lurk 
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and  shelter  themselves  behind  them,  by  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  much  annoyed,  then  they  think  they  might  be  cut 
down,  to  shorten  the  siege.  And  in  peace,  if  they  did  not 
bring  forth  fruit,  or  if  the  fruit  would  not  be  so  profitable  as 
the  wood  would  be  for  building,  and  other  uses;  or  if  they 
hindered  the  growth  of  better  trees:  in  all  these  cases  they 
might  be  cut  down,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  resolve.  Who, 
when  they  please,  mind  the  reason  of  a  law,  and  not  the 
bare  words ;  insomuch,  that  they  extend  this  law  to  a  great 
many  other  things,  which  they  say  might  not  be  destroyed, 
if  they  were  useful  and  profitable.  No  houses,  for  instance, 
nor  garments,  nor  household-stuff;  nor  were  Uiey  to  stop 
up  fountains,  &c.  (See  Selden,  lib.  \i.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent.  cap.  15.  and  Guil.  Schickardus  in  Jus  Regium,  cap. 
5.  Theor.  18.) 

For  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life.]  The  word  life  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  we  add  it  to  make  out  the  sense. 
In  which  we  follow  many  good  authors  among  the  Jews, 
particularly  Aben  Ezra,  who  observes  many  such  elliptical, 
i.  e.  concise  forms  of  speech  in  Scripture.  As  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  20.  where  an  ass  of  bread,  is  an  ass  loaded  with  bread. 
So  here  the  tree  is  a  man,  i.  e.  the  life  or  support  of  man. 
Just  as  (xxiv.  6.)  it  is  said,  a  man  should  not  take  the 
upper  or  nether  millstone  to  pledge,  ki  nepliesh  hu,  because 
it  is  his  life,  i.  e.  that  whereby  he  gets  his  livelihood.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  who  translate  the  words  by  way  of 
interrogation  (and  the  Hebrew  will  bear  it),  and,  joining 
them  with  those  that  follow,  make  this  the  sense.  Is  the  tree 
of  the  field  a  man,  that  it  should  come  against  thee  in  the 
siege  ?  So  the  Vulgar,  the  Greek,  and  the  Arabic  translation, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  and  Josephus,  as  Mr.  Selden 
observes,  (lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  12.)  As 
much  as  to  say.  They  need  not  fear  any  danger  from  the 
trees,  as  if  they  were  soldiers  that  could  fight  against  them. 
And  if  this  sense  do  not  seem  dilute  (as  some  have  censured 
it),  there  is  no  need  of  rendering  the  words  by  way  of  inter- 
rogation, but  only  of  repeating  the  word  not  out  of  the  fore- 
going words,  in  this  manner,  TJiou  shall  not  cut  them  down, 
for  the  tree  of  th£  field  is  not  a  man,  &c.  Of  this  there  are 
many  examples,  as  Glassius  and  our  Gataker  have  shewn. 
And  thus  R.  Bechai  among  the  Jews  expounds  these  words ; 
and  the  famous  Abarbinel,  who  thus  glosses  upon  them : 
"  It  is  not  decent  to  make  war  against  trees,  who  have  no 
hands  to  fight  with  thee,  but  against  men  only."  And  this 
sense  Grotius  follows,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
cap.  12.  sect.  2.  where  he  produces  Philo  for  this  opinion, 
and  Josephus,  who  says,  "  If  trees  could  speak,  they  would 
cry  out  that  it  was  unjust,  that  they  who  were  no  cause  of 
the  war  should  suffer  the  mischiefs  of  it."  And  thus  Onkelos 
translates  these  words,  and  those  that  follow.  For  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  not  as  a  man,  that  it  should  come  against  thee 
in  the  siege  ;  that  is,  they  had  no  cause  to  fear  trees,  and 
therefore  should  not  hurt  them.  But  this  is  a  reason  against 
cutting  down  any  trees  whatsoever;  whereas  Moses  speaks 
only  of  fruit-trees.  From  whence  Grotius  thinks  that  say- 
ing of  the  Pythagoreans  took  its  original,  rifxipov  ^vtx>v  koi 
iyKopirov,  &c.  trees  that  do  not  grow  tvild,  and  bear  fruit, 
ought  not  to  be  hurt,  much  less  cut  down.  And  yet  it  seems 
to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  words,  than  our  mar- 
ginal translation,  which  makes  this  sense.  That  there  are 
trees  of  the  field  sufficient  to  employ  in  the  siege;  so  that  they 
need  not  cut  do>vn  fruit-trees  to  carry  it  on. 


Ver.  20.  Only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest,  that  they  be 
not  trees  for  meat,  thou  shall  destroy  and  cut  them  down.} 
If  it  were  necessary  for  the  raising  bulwarks  (as  it  here 
follows),  or  otherways  to  distress  the  enemy,  they  had 
liberty  to  cut  down  trees  that  did  not  bear  fruit;  but  not 
merely  to  make  waste  and  desolation. 

And  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that 
maketh  war  with  thee.}  From  whence  they  battered  the  city, 
and  threw  great  stones  into  it;  as  well  as  begirt  them 
round,  that  no  provisions  might  be  brought  in  to  them. 
Thus  we  find  they  did  in  aftertimes,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15. 
2  Sam.  XX.  15.  And  they  must  have  some  such  inventions 
in  Moses's  days ;  or  else  how  could  they  take  cities  fortified 
with  such  high  walls  as  are  mentioned  Deut.  i.  28.?  Or 
to  what  purpose  should  they  build  bulwarks,  and  cast  up 
banks,  but  from  thence  to  batter  the  city  with  some  engine 
or  other  ? 

Until  it  be  subdued.]  From  these  words  the  Jewsh 
doctors  conclude,  that  it  was  lawful  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  .sabbath ;  because,  having  set  down  before  a  city, 
they  were  to  proceed  till  it  was  subdued;  which  these  words 
suppose  might  not  be  in  a  short  time.  Only  they  say,  that 
the  siege  was  to  be  begun  at  least  three  days  before  the 
sabbath.  Thus  these  superstitious  people,  not  thinking 
common  reason  suflicicnt  to  justify  them  in  so  plain  a 
case,  make  the  Scripture  speak  what  it  intended  not 
for  their  warrant.  See  Schickard,  in  his  Jus  Regium, 
cap.  5.  Theor.  18.  where  he  alleges  Maimonides  in  his  Hil- 
koth  Melachim  to  this  purpose.  And  Joh.  Benedictus 
Carpzovius  produces  a  plainer  out  of  Hilkoth  Schabbath, 
where  he  delivers  their  sense  in  these  words:  "  A  siege  is 
to  be  begun  three  days  before  the  sabbath ;  and  then  it  may 
be  continued  every  day,  even  upon  the  sabbath,  until  the 
city  be  taken :  and  this  may  be  done  in  a  war  that  is  volun- 
tarily undertaken.  For  thus  our  wise  men  understand  these 
words  by  ancient  tradition,  until  it  be  subdued," 
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Ver.  1.  J.F  one  shall  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess.]  This  follows  very 
properly  after  the  law  he  had  delivered  about  making  war; 
because  then  the  bodies  of  dead  men  were  most  frequently 
found.  About  which  the  wisest  lawgivers  took  the  greatest 
care  that  inquisition  should  be  made,  how  and  by  whom 
they  were  slain.  This  appears  by  Plato,  who,  in  his  ninth 
book  de  Legibus,  hath  a  law  something  like  to  this,  though 
far  short  of  the  solemnity  that  is  here  required  to  be  used ; 
as  I  shall  observe  in  the  conclusion  of  this  statute. 

Lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who  hath  slain 
him.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  here  stick  too  much  to  the 
letter  of  these  words;  for  they  will  not  have  them  reach  to 
a  dead  body  hanging  in  the  air  upon  a  tree,  or  hid  in  the 
sand  or  dust,  or  floating  upon  the  water,  which  is  extremely 
absurd. 

Ver.  2.  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth.] 
The  great  Sanhedrin  were  to  send  forth  some  of  their 
members  (so  the  Jews  interpret  it)  to  do  what  here  follows. 
And  indeed  it  may  be  thought  that  none  but  they  could 
take  care  of  this  matter,  the  doubt  being  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  (where  the  other  judges  lived)  it  be- 
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longed.  Therefore  tlie  paraphrase  ascribed  to  Uzielides 
saitb,  "  Two  of  the  vrise  men  or  elders,  and  three  of  the 
judges,  were  sent  by  the  great  Sanhedrin  about  this  busi- 
ness."   (See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  gynedr.  cap.  7.  n.  2.) 

Yet  he  observes,  in  another  part  of  that  most  learned 
work,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  n.  3.)  that  there  wa.s  a  sort  of 
elders  who  were  not  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands,  but 
only  were  venerable  persons  for  their  age  and  prudence, 
who,  some  think,  might  serve  for  this  employment.  And 
they  called  such  elders  zichie  hashuck,  elders  of  the  street, 
or  vulgar  elders.  But  none,  I  think,  hath  discoursed  more 
critically  upon  these  words,  thy  elders,  and  thy  judges, 
than  our  Mr.  Thorndike;  who  observes,  that  there  had 
been  judges  constituted  to  determine  causes  by  Jethro's 
ad%ice,  (Exod.  xvLii.)  the  greater  causes  being  reserved 
for  Moses  alone.  For  whose  assistance  God  afterward 
appointed  seventy  elders,  (Numb,  xi.)  who  made  up  the 
great  court  of  judgment  in  that  nation.  Now  they  of  this 
great  consistory  are  called  the  elders  of  Israel;  but  they 
of  other  consistories,  or  inferior  courts,  are  called  barely 
ciders,  or  elders  of  such  a  city.  See  Review  of  the  Rites 
of  the  Church,  p.  70.  where  he  alleges  this  very  place  for 
it;  and  by  thy  elders,  understands  the  elders  of  Israel;  the 
lower  elders  being  mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  And  so 
those  of  the  great  consistory  are  commonly  called  in  the 
gospel:  and  in  like  manner,  the  scribes  of  the  people,  and 
l^y  scribes,  signify  there  those  of  this  high  court.  Whereas 
the  bare  name  of  scribes  is  extended  further,  to  the  inferior 
doctors  of  the  law.  As  also  the  name  of  rulers,  and  that 
of  rulers  of  the  people,  are  to  be  understood  with  the  like 
difference. 

And  they  shall  measure  unto  the  cities  that  are  round 
about  him  that  is  slain.]  That  is,  if  it  were  dubious  what 
city  lay  nearest  to  the  dead  body,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened. Bnt  commonly,  it  is  probable,  at  the  first  view 
they  easily  discerned  this,  and  so  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  measure.  It  is  a  frivolous  dispute  in  the  Mischna, 
from  whence  they  were  to  measure;  whether  from  the 
navel,  or  the  nose,  or  the  forehead:  which  last  seems 
more  rational  to  Maimonides,  who  calls  it  the  centre  of 
the  body.  But  they  did  not  (if  we  believe  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors), in  their  measuring,  take  notice  of  any  city  wherein 
there  was  not  a  court  of  twenty-three  elders;  and  Jerusa- 
lem was  always  excepted.  (See  Selden  in  the  place  fore- 
named,  n.  3.  and  L'EmpereuT  upon  Bava-kama,  p.  173. 
and  Wagenseil  upon  Sota,  p.  899.)  If  the  dead  body  lay 
nearest  to  the  country  of  the  gentiles,  then  they  did  not 
measure  at  all;  but  it  was  presumed  the  man  was  killed 
by  them. 

Ver.  3.  A7id  it  shall  be,  that  tlie  city  which  is  next  to  the 
slain  man-l  From  whence  it  might  be  presumed  the  mur- 
derer came,  or  was  fled  thither,  as  Abarbinel  discourses. 

Even  the  elders  of  that  city .^  Who  were  difl'erent  from  the 
elders  beforementioned  (see  the  foregoing  verse),  for  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem  when  they  had  se6n  the  body  buried, 
if  there  was  no  discovery  of  the  murderer:  and  then  the  se- 
nators of  the  city  next  to  the  dead  body,  who  were  twenty- 
three,  performed  what  is  here  ordered. 

Shall  take  an  heifer.']  That  was  not  above  two  years  old ; 
for  if  it  were  a  day  more,  they  might  not  use  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  Maimonides  and  others  affirm.  Yet  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  other  cases,  mentions  one  of  three  years  old,  (Gen, 
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XV.  9.  Isa.  XV.  5.  Jer.  xlviii.  5.)  as  Wagenseil  observes  upon 
the  Mischna  of  Sota,  cap.  9.  sect.  3.  annot.  2.  If  two  cities 
happened  to  be  equidistant  from  the  dead  body,  they  then 
joined  together  to  provide  this  heifer. 

Which  Itath  not  been  wrouglU  with.]  Never  used  in  plough- 
ing the  ground. 

A7id  which  hath  not  drawn  in  tlie  yoke.]  This  may  seem. 
to  be  included  in  the  foregoing  expression,  as  Maimonides 
observes ;  but  it  is  added,  he  thinks,  to  signify,  that  if  it 
had  been  employed  in  any  other  labour,  it  became  improper 
for  this  use.  Such  heifers  were  accounted  by  the  heathen 
to  be  most  acceptable  to  their  gods,  as  appears  by  Homer, 
in  whom  Diomedes  and  Nestor  promise  such  an  offering  to 
Pallas.  (See  Bochart,  lib.  ii.  Hieroz.  cap.  33.  p.  1.  out  of 
Iliad  K.  and  Odyss.  r.) 

But  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  such  a  one  in  this 
case  (wherein  the  heifer  was  not  to  be  ofl'ered),  that  it 
might  the  better  represent,  as  many  think,  the  person  that 
had  committed  this  murder,  who  was  a  son  of  Belial,  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  and  deserved  to  be  beheaded  as  this  heifer 
was.  It  is  not  required  that  it  should  be  without  blemish, 
as  those  heifers  were  to  be  that  were  offered  at  the  taber- 
nacle :  but  it  suflSced  if  it  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
the  yoke.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  taken  without  all  limita- 
tion ;  for  if  it  wanted  any  member,  or  were  diseased,  it 
might  not  be  employed  in  this  service,  as  Wagenseil  ob- 
serves out  of  Maimonides,  in  the  place  beforenamed,  p. 
907. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  elders  of  tJmt  city  shall  bring  dowii  the 
heifer.]  Their  cities,  it  seems,  were  commonly  seated  on 
hills  or  high  grounds. 

Into  a  rough  valley.]  The  Hebrew  word  nachal  signifies 
both  a  valley  and  a  torrent.  The  LXX.,  Josephus,  and 
the  Vulgar,  understand  it  as  we  do;  and  the  following 
words  favour  this  interpretation.  But  the  Talmudists  and 
the  rabbins,  who  generally  follow  them,  take  it  to  signify 
a  torrent,  which  is  the  sense  of  Maimonides  himself;  and 
the  next  word  ethan  (which  we  translate  rough)  they  inter- 
pret a  rapid  torrent.  Chaskuni  thinks  there  is  some  reason 
for  this  in  the  sixth  verse,  where  they  are  required  to  wash 
their  hands  over  the  heifer  in  the  water  that  is  of  the  brook. 
I  see  nothing  to  hinder  the  putting  both  senses  together ; 
torrents  being  wont  to  run  down  violently  from  the  moun- 
tains, through  the  valleys  which  lie  beneath  them,  wluch 
is  the  cause  that  the  same  word  signifies  both. 

Which  is  neither  eared.]  Or  rather,  ploughed. 

Nor  sown.]  Being  a  stony,  craggy  ground,  representing 
the  horridness  of  the  murder,  and  the  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  the  man's  heart  who  committed  it.  They  that  follow  the 
other  interpretation  of  nachal,  understood  the  foregoing 
words,  Ascher  lo  jeabeth  bo,  which  we  translate,  neitlier 
eared,  as  if  they  signified  the  torrent  did  not  serve  to  water 
the  neighbouring  ground :  and  these  words  to  be  meant  of 
the  soil  which  lay  next  to  the  torrent,  in  which  nothing  was 
And,  besides  this  variety,  there  are  those  who  take 


sown. 


ethan  not  to  signify  either  that  which  is  hard  or  rapid,  but 
the  most  fertile  ground :  so  II.  Bechai,  and  lately  R.  Jac. 
Abendana,  in  his  marginal  notes  upon  Michlal  Jophi,  where 
he  gives  this  reason  for  it ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  city 
might  be  the  more  careful  to  prevent  such  murders,  being 
in  danger  otherwise  to  lose  the  best  ground  belonging  to 
their  inheritance.     For  the  land  where  the  body  was  found 
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(if  we  may  believe  the  Mischna)  was  never  to  be  sown  any 
more.  (Sec  Sota,  cap.  9.  sect.  5.) 

And  shall  strike  off  the  heifer's  neck  there  in  the  valley.] 
Coming  behind  the  heifer  (saith  the  Mischna),  as  the  mur- 
derer was  supposed  to  have  treacherously  surprised  the 
slain  man ;  and  should  have  been  thus  used,  if  he  could 
have  been  found. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi.]  See  chap.  xvii. 
9.18.  xviii.  1. 

Shall  come  near.]  To  see  all  performed  according  to  the 
law,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  the  country  in  the  words  pre- 
scribed, ver.  8. 

For  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto 
him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  See  Exod.  xxviii. 
1,  &c.  Numb.  vi.  23,  &c. 

And  by  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every 
stroke  be  tried.]  They  did  not  determine  all  matters  what- 
soever, but  all  of  this  nature ;  in  which  the  law  appointed 
them  to  take  care  things  were  done  according  to  it.  As  in 
the  killing  the  red  heifer;  the  examination  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery  by  the  water  of  jealousy ;  the  leprosy, 
whether  in  men,  or  houses,  or  garments.  Thus  the  Hebrews 
explain  these  words.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  8.) 
And  so  Bonfrerius  here  acknowledges,  that  they  did  not 
come  hither  as  judges,  but  as  directors;  and  that  they 
might  purge  themselves,  together  with  the  elders,  from  all 
guilt  of  this  crime. 

Ver.  6.  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  to  the 
slain  man.]  If  there  were  never  so  many  elders  in  the  city, 
they  were  all  to  clear  themselves  by  doing  what  follows. 

Shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer.  Sec]  In  the  water 
of  the  brook  which  flowed  through  the  valley  ;  protesting 
their  innocence,  in  the  words  prescribed  in  the  next  verse. 
So  Chaskuni  glosses,  "  As  our  hands  are  clean,  so  are  we 
from  the  guilt  of  this  blood."  See  Wagenseil  upon  Sota, 
p.  910.  who  thinks  Pilate  had  respect  to  this  rite,  when  he 
condemned  our  Saviour,  (Matt,  xxvii.  24.)  notwithstanding 
all  that  learned  men  have  said  to  the  contrary. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  answer  and  say.]  Being  asked, 
perhaps,  whether  they  knew  any  thing  of  this  murder. 

Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes 
seen  if.]  That  is,  they  professed  solemnly  they  knew  not 
who  shed  it,  nor  how  the  man  came  to  be  slain.  And  the 
Mischna  beforementioned  adds,  that  they  said,  (for  how 
can  any  one  think  that  elders  would  be  murderers  ?)  "  This 
man  did  not  come  into  our  city  that  we  know  of,  and  dis- 
missed without  necessary  provisions ;  nor  was  seen  by  us, 
and  permitted  to  go  away  without  company."  Which  Mai- 
monides  expresses  more  largely  in  his  More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  40.  where  he  represents  the  wisdom  of  this 
law  in  these  words :  "  The  elders  called  God  to  witness, 
that  they  had  not  neglected  to  secure  the  ways,  nor  to  set 
watches  to  examine  diligently  those  that  travelled,  saying 
(as  our  rabbins  express  it).  This  man  was  not  killed  through 
any  negligence,  or  forgetfulness,  which  we  are  guilty  of,  in 
not  observing  our  public  constitutions  ;  nor  do  ive  know  who 
killed  him.  Now,  by  this  inquisition  into  the  fact,  by  this 
going  forth  of  the  elders,  and  the  striking  off  the  heifer's 
head,  &c.  a  great  deal  of  discourse  necessarily  arose  about 
this  business,  which  made  the  thing  public,  and  was  a  pro- 
bable means  of  discovering  (he  murderer,  by  some  or  other 
who  were  there,  or  should  hear  of  all  this."  And  if  any  one 


came,  and  said  he  knew  the  author,  then  they  forbore  to  be- 
head the  heifer:  but  the  man  being  apprehended,  if  tl»e 
house  of  judgment  did  not  put  him  to  death,  the  king  had 
power  to  do  it :  if  he  neglected  it,  the  avenger  of  blood 
might  kill  him  wheresoever  he  met  him.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  solemn  process  here  mentioned  tended  very 
much  to  detect  the  murderer.  Unto  which  this  also  contri- 
buted, that  the  place  where  the  heifer's  head  was  struck 
off  might  never  be  ploughed  or  sowed  hereafter  (as  I  noted 
before),  which  made  the  owners  of  that  ground  employ  (heir 
utmost  diligence  to  find  out  the  murderer,  tliat  their  land 
might  not  lie  waste  for  ever ;  for  they  might  not  so  much  a,s 
plant  a  tree  upon  it. 

Ver.  8.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel,  wltoin 
thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy 
people  of  Israel's  charge.]  The  priests  alone  pronounced 
these  words,  as  the  Mischna  there  saith  ;  though  Josephus 
(who  often  differs  from  the  Talmudists)  saith.  Both  priests 
and  elders  prayed  God  to  be  propitious  unto  (hem,  and  to 
prevent  the  like  evil  from  falling  out  again  in  their  region. 
(See  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  7.  n.  5,  6.) 

And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them.]  These  are  not  the 
words  of  the  priests,  saith  the  same  Mischna,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  pronounces.  That  when  they  observed  these  rites, 
the  guilt  should  be  removed  from  them ;  which,  in  some 
sort,  would  have  lain  upon  them,  if  they  had  taken  no  no- 
tice of  a  murder  committed  so  near  to  their  city,  nor  made 
inquisition  after  it,  and  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  it. 

Ver.  9.  So  shall  thou  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood> 
from  among  you,  when  thou  shall  do  that  which  is  right  in. 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.]  Sincerely  protesting  their  innocence^ 
and  detestation  of  this  fact;  which  was  to  be  done  in  tlie 
day-time,  and  not  in  the  night ;  and  the  body  of  tlie  heifer 
was  to  be  buried,  but  none  of  it  eaten,  or  any  part  employed 
to  other  use.  If  the  murderer  was  found  before  its  head 
was  struck  off",  it  was  to  be  let  go  into  the  pasture  among 
other  beasts ;  if  after,'  he  was  to  suffer  capital  punishment) 
that  is,  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword,  as  the  Mischna  before- 
mentioned  explains  it,  cap.  9.  sect.  7. 

By  all  this  it  appears,  that  no  ancient  law  made  such 
provision  for  the  discovery  and  expiation  of  secret  mur- 
ders, as  this  of  Moses.  For  the  very  best  of  them,  which 
is  that  of  Plato,  enacts  no  more  than  this,  that  if  a  man  was 
found  dead,  and  he  that  killed  him,  after  a  diligent  search, 
could  not  be  heard  of,  public  proclamation  should  be  made, 
that  he  who  was  guilty  of  the  fact  should  not  come  into  any 
holy  place,  nor  any  part  of  the  whole  country ;  for  if  he 
were  discovered  and  apprehended  he  should  be  put  to 
death,  Kal  i^w  t^C tov  TraSovroc  Xwpag  k-/3X)|0ii<To;i£vov  orator, 
and  be  thrown  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  country,  and  have  no 
burial,  (lib.  ix.  de  Legibus,  p.  874.) 

Ver.  10.  Wlien  thou  goest  to  war  against  thine  enemies.] 
To  a  voluntary  war  against  any  of  their  neighbouring  na- 
tions, not  against  the  people  of  Canaan,  none  of  which 
were  to  be  spared,  if  they  stood  out  and  fought,  but  de- 
stroyed by  the  Divine  precept,  which  required  this  war. 

And  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  them  into  thy  hands, 
and  thou  hast  taken  them  captive.]  As  the  manner  was,  to 
make  them  slaves  to  their  conquerors. 

Ver.  11.  And  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful  wornan.] 
It  was  indiftcrent  whether  she  was  a  virgin,  or  a  widow,  or 
a  wife,  according  to  the  Jewish  doctors. 
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And  lutst  a  desire  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldest  have  her 
to  thy  wife.]  The  plain  meaning  is,  fell  so  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  as  to  desire  to  marry  her,  though  a  stranger, 
of  another  nation  and  religion.  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
indeed,  among  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  a  baser  sort  of  pas- 
sion is  here  indulged ;  for  it  was  lawful,  they  imagine,  for 
a  soldier  to  lie  with  such  a  captive  once  to  satisfy  his 
lust  (which  some  make  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, hast  a  desire  to  her,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  hast 
cleaved  to  her),  but  not  repeat  it,  unless  he  would  take  her 
for  his  wife:  which  they  think  was  allowed  to  military 
men  when  they  were  absent  from  their  wives,  to  prevent 
greater  outrages,  which  were  wont  to  be  committed  by  the 
heathen.  But  the  best  nations  severely  prohibited  all  such 
abuses,  as  Grotius  observes,  lib.  iii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
cap.  4.  sect.  xix.  1.  And  though  Schickard,  in  his  Misch- 
pat  Hammelech,  endeavours  to  make  out  the  wisdom  of 
this  law  in  permitting  a  Hebrew  soldier  to  enjoy  a  captive 
once,  (see  p.  130, 131.  and  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent.  cap.  13.)  yet  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  some 
of  the  Jews  do  not  allow  of  this  interpretation,  but  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  might  not  touch  a  captive  till  she  became 
a  proselyte,  and  he  took  her  for  his  wife.  Thus  R.  Bechai, 
as  Grotius  observes  in  the  place  forenamed,  sect.  xix.  2. 
"  God  would  have  the  camp  of  Israel  holy,  and  not  defiled 
with  fornication,  and  other  abominations,  as  the  camps  of 
the  gentiles."  Unto  whom  Alexander  himself  gave  a  better 
example ;  who  being  extremely  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
Roxana,  did  not  abuse  her  as  a  captive,  but  vouchsafed  to 
marry  her,  and  make  her  his  wife ;  for  which  he  is  justly 
commended,  both  by  Arrianus  and  by  Plutarch ;  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expound  this  law,  only 
of  taking  such  a  captive  in  marriage;  which  Abarbinel 
also  shews  is  the  most  ancient  interpretation  of  it,  and 
hath  the  best  authority  on  its  side  among  the  Jews.  For 
though  he  acknowledges  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  their 
wise  men,  that  a  soldier  might  lie  with  a  fair  captive  once, 
whilst  she  was  a  mere  gentile ;  yet  herein  they  followed  the 
doctors  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  is  not  of  so  great 
antiquity  as  the  JerusEilem  Talmud,  where  R.  Johannes 
(in  Massecheth  Sanhedrin)  delivers  the  quite  contrary  doc- 
trine, that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  Israelite  to  lie  with 
such  a  woman  at  all,  till  the  conditions,  mentioned  in  the 
Ibllowing  words  of  this  law,  were  fulfilled,  when  he  was  to 
make  her  his  wife.  And  according  to  the  judgment  of 
this  R.  Johannes,  Abarbinel  explains  this  law  in  a  large 
commentary  on  this  place. 

Ver.  12.  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house.] 
The  forenamed  doctors,  who  are  so  indulgent  to  the  sol- 
diers' lust,  will  have  this  to  signify,  that  they  were  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  modesty  in  the  camp,  and  not  openly 
lie  witli  her  like  beasts,  but  privately  in  their  tents.  Thus 
Maimonides  himself.  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  41. 
B>it  it  is  evident  Moses  doth  not  speak  of  any  thing  done 
in  the  camp,  but  of  what  was  to  be  done  when  he  returned 
to  his  house ;  where  he  was  to  dispose  her,  in  the  manner 
following,  to  be  his  wife. 

And  die  shall  shave  her  head.]  These  and  the  following 
words  are  variously  interpreted,  some  taking  these  things 
to  be  done  to  her,  with  a  design  to  abate  his  affection  to 
her,  that  he  might  not  marry  her  at  all ;  and  others,  to  pre- 
pare her,  and  make  her  tit  for  his  bed.    For  shaving  her 


head  (which  every  one  knows  was  used  in  mourning)  de- 
prived her  of  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments,  and  made  her 
less  amiable,  and  consequently  might  extinguish  his  alfec* 
tion,  which  was  kindled  by  her  beauty.  So  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  understands  it.  (See  lib.  ii.  Strom,  p.  398, 
899.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  456.)  And  many  of  the  Hebrews  are 
of  the  same  mind,  that  these  things  were  ordered  to  lessea 
his  affection  to  her,  by  making  her  appear  less  lovely  in 
his  eyes.  (See  Schickard's  Mischpat  Hammelech,  cap.  5. 
Theor.  17.  p.  134, 135.)  But  there  are  others  who  take 
this  to  have  been  a  kind  of  purification,  and  cleansing  her 
from  her  gentilism  ;  and  a  token  of  her  becoming  a  new 
woman,  that  she  might  be  meet  to  be  made  his  wife. 

And  pare  her  nails.]  This  likewise  was  a  piece  of  clean- 
liness and  neatness.  But  they  who  are  of  the  other  opi- 
nion translate  the  words.  Let  her  nails  grow,  as  our  mar- 
ginal translation  hath  it,  and  the  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  and 
the  Hebrew  doctors  commonly  xmderstand  it ;  which  was 
intended  to  make  her  look  ugly,  and  to  slack  his  love  to  her. 
At  least,  it  was  suitable  to  the  condition  of  a  mourner,  as 
she  plainly  was,  it  appears  by  the  next  verse.  The  Hebrew 
words,  indeed  (which  are,  make  her  nails),  are  dubious; 
from  whence  arose  that  dispute  we  find  in  the  Talmud, 
between  R.  Eliezer,  who  expounds  it  pare  her  nails,  to 
make  them  look  handsome  ;  and  R.  Akiba,  who  expounds 
it,  let  them  grow.  The  former  reasons  thus :  The  hair  and 
the  nails  are  to  be  used  alike.  Now  her  hair  is  plainlj 
ordered  to  be  cut ;  and  therefore  so  were  her  nails  to  be. 
But  the  other  doctor  turns  it  quite  contrary :  What  was 
ordered  about  her  hair,  was  to  make  her  abominable; 
therefore  this  also  was  intended  to  make  her  appear  ill- 
favoured.  And,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  being  indifferent 
to  either  sense,  we  must  judge  of  the  meaning  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  :  and  here  they  seem  to  lead  us 
to  R.  Akiba's  interpretation ;  which  Onkelos,  a  most  jur 
dicious  paraphrast,  follows ;  and  many  learned  men  in 
later  times,  particularly  Schickard  in  the  book  before- 
mentioned,  p.  134.  and  Martinus  Gierus  de  Luctu  Hebrae- 
orum,  cap.  14.  sect.  5. 

Ver.  13.  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity 
from  off  lier .]  Her  fine  clothes,  wherein  they  suppose  her 
to  have  been  taken  captive  ;  instead  of  which  she  was  to 
put  on  sordid  apparel,  which  was  the  habit  of  mourners. 
This  still  tended  to  cool  his  love ;  the  drift  of  these  things 
being  (as  the  J  ews  commonly  think)  to  take  away  from  her 
all  that  was  inviting  and  tempting,  that  so  such  marriages 


miarht  not  be  common  among  them. 
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And  shall  remain  in  thy  house.]  Nor  stir  out  of  doors,  but 
be  retired ;  as  persons  in  a  mournful  condition  are  wont 
to  be. 

Andbewailher  father  and  mother.'}  Who,  perhaps,  were 
killed  in  the  war;  or  rather,  whom  she  was  likely  to  see  no 
more.  And  this  also  the  Jews  suppose  might  help  to  abate 
his  affection  to  her :  sorrow  and  grief  very  much  spoiling 
one's  Ijcauty. 

.A  full  month.]  So  long  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  bewail 
their  dead  relations,  or  at  least  those  who  were  eminent,  as 
they  did  Aaron  and  Moses.  Arid  here  I  cannot  but  ob- 
serve how  Philo  magnifies  this  constitution,  and  plainly 
shews  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  R.  Johannes  beforcmen- 
tioned,  that  this  captive  might  not  be  touched  till  all  these 
things  were   performed,     Ilavw   KoXwg  Ek-aora   diara^ailivoQ, 
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(saith  he,  in  his  book  wfpl  ifuXav^pbyirlac,  p.  545,  &c.) 
"  Moses  ordered  every  Ihing  most  excellently  in  this  law: 
■first,  in  not  letting  the  reins  loose  to  men's  desires,  but  re- 
straining them  for  thirty  days.  In  which  time,  secondly,  a 
trial  was  made  of  his  love  ;  whether  it  was  a  furious  ungo- 
•vemable  passion,  or  had  something  of  reason  in  it,  w  hich 
advises  us  to  do  nothing  suddenly,  but  after  serious  and 
long  deliberation.  And,  thirdly,  'EX«T  tov  afX}ia\wTov. 
This  was  a  merciful  law  to  the  captive,  that,  if  she  were  a 
virgin,  she  might  bewail  her  unhappiness,  in  not  being  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage  by  her  parents  :  if  a  widow,  that  she 
had  lost  her  first  love,  and  was  now  to  be  married  to  one 
who  would  be  her  lord,  as  well  as  her  husband." 

And  after  tJuit.]  Upon  these  words  R.  Johannes  grounded 
bis  opinion,  that,  till  a  full  month  was  spent  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  ceremonies,  he  might  not  lie  with  her. 

Thou  shall  go  in  vnlo  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and  she 
^hall  be  thy  ivife]  If  he  continued,  that  is,  to  love  her  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  she  was  willing  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion,  in  which,  while  she  remained  retired  in  his 
house,  she  was  instructed.  For  the  Jewish  doctors  agree 
she  was  to  be  baptized,  and  not  merely  made  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  (t.  e.  renounce  idolatry),  otherwise  he  might  not 
marry  her.  And  if  she  refused  to  embrace  their  religion 
entirely,  Maimonides  saith,  they  gave  her  a  year's  time  to 
consider  of  it ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  she  remained  still 
obstinate,  they  required  her  at  least  to  observe  the  seven 
precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  so  to  become  a  pro- 
selyte of  the  gate;  otherwise  she  was  to  be  slain.  But 
though  she  was  so  converted,  no  Jew  might  take  her  to 
wife ;  for  such  a  marriage,  Maimonides  saith,  was  counted 
impious. 

Those  Hebrew  doctors  who  think  a  soldier  might  enjoy 
her  once,  at  the  first  taking  her  captive,  have  added  another 
conceit  to  this,  viz.  that  there  was  not  only  this  month's 
time  allowed  her  to  bewail  her  parents,  but  tliat  he  was  to 
stay  two  months  more,  before  he  might  go  in  to  her  and  be 
her  husband,  that  he  might  see  whether  she  were  with  child 
or  not,  by  his  first  enjoyment  of  her.  For  if  she  were,  a 
great  difference  was  to  be  made  between  that  child,  and 
those  she  might  have  by  him  after  marriage.  Concerning 
which,  see  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  13. 
where  he  observes,  they  make  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  David, 
an  instance  of  this ;  whose  mother  being  a  captive,  they 
suppose  he  lay  with  her  as  soon  as  she  was  taken,  and  had 
this  issue  by  her ;  but  afterward  she  becoming  a  proselyte, 
he  made  her  his  wife,  and  she  bare  him  Absalom.  Whereby 
it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  not  such  a  relation  between 
her  and  the  other  sons  of  David  by  other  women,  but  that 
it  had  been  lawful  for  Amnon  to  have  married  her. 

But  all  this  is  judged  by  the  famous  Abarbinel  (upon 
2  Sam.  xiii.)  to  be  very  absurd;  and  neither  believes  that 
David  would  have  committed  such  a  fact,  as  to  lie  with  a 
woman  in  her  gentilism ;  nor,  if  he  had,  that  this  child  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  gentile,  since  he  afterward 
married  her  mother.  And  therefore  he  takes  those  words  of 
Tamar,  ver.  13.  "Speak  to  the  king,  and  he  will  not  with- 
hold me  from  thee,"  to  be  a  mere  put-off,  as  we  speak,  to 
get  rid  of  his  company ;  which  Amnon  understood  very 
well,  who,  knowing  he  could  not  have  her  to  wife,  proceeded 
to  force  her. 
Ver.l4.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight  in  Iter, 


tlten  ihoii  shall  lei  her  go  whither  slie  ttill.]  If  at  the  month's 
end,  or  before,  bis  mind  was  changed,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  take  her  for  his  wife,  then  he  might  neither  meddle  >vith 
her  any  more  (as  the  Hebrew  doctors  understand  it),  r.or 
keep  her  any  longer  as  a  slave,  nor  sell  her,  or  make  mer- 
chandize of  her  (as  the  text  here  expressly  orders),  but  give 
her  liberty  to  go  whither  she  herself  tliought  good.  ITiis 
he  lost,  say  the  Jews,  by  his  short  pleasure  he  took  at  first. 
For  other  captives,  whom  a  man  had  made  himself  master 
of,  by  the  law  of  war,  he  might  employ  in  his  work  as 
slaves,  or  make  money  of  them ;  but  one  whom  he  had  lain 
with,  he  was  either  to  marry,  or  set  her  at  liberty.  This 
they  ground  upon  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  which  I  shall 
shew  may  have  another  interpretation.  And  therefore  I 
shall  not  insist  upon  their  sense  (which  depends  upon  the 
same  words),  who  think  Moses  speaks  of  his  not  liking  her 
after  slie  was  become  bis  wife,  her  humour,  manners,  and 
conversation,  being  disagreeable  to  him  ;  in  which  case  he 
was  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  as  he  might  do  another 
wife,  but  not  keep  her  as  a  slave. 

Because  thou  hast  humbled  Jier.^  It  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  that  this  is  an  usual  phrase,  for  having  had  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman,  as  the  Scripture  modestly  else- 
where speaks,  in  the  like  case.  It  signifies  so  in  the  very 
next  chapter  of  this  book,  Deut.  xxii.  29.  Judg.  xix.  24. 
XX.  2.  and  many  other  places,  where  it  is  used  for  violence 
offered  to  a  woman,  which  was  the  greatest  affliction  to 
her,  as  the  Hebrew  word  properly  signifies.  From  which 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  in  this  place ;  lor 
it  was  sufficient  affliction  and  humiliation  to  a  captive 
woman  (as  Carpzovius  observes,  in  his  annotations  upon 
Schickard's  book,  which  I  have  so  often  named),  that,  after 
she  had  been  brought  into  a  soldier's  house,  and  kept 
there  a  month,  having  her  head  shaved,  garments  changed, 
&c.  in  hope  of  marriage,  she  was  rejected  at  last,  when  it 
should  have  been  consummated.  And  thus  Abarbinel  here 
understands  the  word  humbled,  not  of  his  lying  with  her, 
but  of  all  the  forementioned  conditions,  which  were  im- 
posed upon  her  as  a  preparation  for  his  bed,  and  of  her 
disappointment  after  she  had  submitted  to  be  baptized. 
And,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  denotes  any  sort  of  afflic- 
tion. (See  Exod.  i.  11.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  8.  Ixxxix.  23. 
xc.  15.  xciv.  5,  &c.) 

Ver.  15.  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and 
another  hated.]  That  is,  less  loved ;  as  the  word  hated 
sometimes  signifies.  Gen.  xxix.  31.  Matt.  vi.  24.  R.  So- 
lomon thinks  that  this  case  follows  the  other,  because  it 
might  so  happen,  that,  if  a  man  suffered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried with  too  violent  a  passion  towards  such  a  woman  a« 
is  beforementioncd,  it  might  turn  into  hatred,  when  he 
found  her  not  to  be  agreeable  to  him. 

And  they  liave  borne  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and 
the  hated.}  Towards  which  it  was  likely  he  would  be  af- 
fected very  differently,  as  he  was  to  his  wives. 

And  if  the  first-born  son  be  hers  tJiat  was  hated.]  As  it 
fell  out  in  the  case  of  Leah  and  Rachel. 

Ver.  K).  Then  it  shall  be  uhen  he  makes  his  sons  to  in- 
herit that  which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of 
the  beloved  first-born,  &c.]  He  speaks  of  sons  ;  for  daugh- 
ters were  not  to  have  a  double  portion.  And  he  speaks 
of  sons  (as  the  Jews  will  have  it)  born  before  the  death  of 
their  father ;  to  whom  he  divided  his  inheritance,    For  a 
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posthumous  son  had  not  a  double  portion,  as  the  Gemara 
upon  Bathra  saith.  (See  Selden  de  Successionibus,  cap.  7. 
p.  29.) 

Ver.  17.  JBuf  he  shall  acknoivledge  the  son  of  the  hated 
for  tlie  first-bam.]  Which  had  his  first  love,  and  was  to 
enjoy  the  effects  of  it. 

By  giving  him  a  double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath.'}  Of 
all  that  he  was  in  possession  of  when  he  died  ;  but  not  of 
that  which  was  his  in  reversion  after  his  death ;  as  Mr. 
Selden  shews  the  opinion  of  ithe  Jewish  lawyers  is,  lib. 
de  Success,  cap.  6.  p.  24. 

For  be  is  the  beginning  of  his  strength.}  See  Gen.  xlix.  1. 

The  right  of  the  fir^-born  is  his.]  By  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom, antecedent  to  the  law,  which  made  the  first-born  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  .gave  him  as  much  more  as  any  of 
his  brethren  of  the  estate  belonging  to  it,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of  it,  (Gen.  xxv. 
31.)  But  if  there  was  no  son,  and  the  inheritance  was  to 
be  divided  among  daughters,  the  eldest  daughter  had  not  a 
double  share  of  the  estate ;  as  Mr.  Selden  shews  in  the 
same  book,  cap.  8. 

Ver.  18.  Jf  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son.] 
By  a  stubborn  son,  the  Jews  understand  one  that  will  not 
do  as  he  is  bidden,  and  by  a  rebellious,  one  that  doth  what 
he  is  forbidden.  And  they  imagine  this  law  is  annexed  to 
the  foregoing,  about  the  marriage  of  a  soldier  to  a  captive 
woman,  because  the  issue  of  such  marriages  commonly 
proved  refractory,  or  at  least  gave  their  parents  great 
trouble.  So  Schickard  observes  out  of  Tanchiuna.  And 
they  confirm  it  by  an  example  out  of  Scripture,  viz.  the 
two  children  of  David,  Absalom  and  Tamar,  who  were 
both  bom  of  a  captive  woman,  made  a  proselyte:  the 
former  of  which  conspired  the  deatli  of  his  father;  eind 
the  other  being  ravished  by  Amnon,  was  the  occasion  of 
(he  death  of  some  of  her  brethren.  (Mischpat  Hamme- 
lech,  cap.  5.  Theor.  17.) 

Which  loill  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice 
of  his  mother.]  Behaved  himself  not  only  undutifully,  but 
crossly  to  them;  andwithsuchcontemptof  their  authority, 
as  argued  he  had  not  only  lost  all  filial  affection  and  rever- 
ence to  them,  but  would,  if  he  could,  undo  them. 

And  that,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken 
unto  them.]  Is  never  the  better  for  admonitions,  reprehen- 
sions, and  corrections,  which  they  were  bound  to  give  him. 

Ver.  19.  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  of 
him.]  It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  do  (in 
their  qualifications  of  this  law),  that  his  parents  were  with 
their  own  hands  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  before 
the  court;  though  it  seems  reasonable  enough,  that  both 
father  and  mother  should  agree  in  the  complaint  against 
him,  and  desire  officers  might  be  sent  to  lay  hold  of  him. 
In  which  one  cannot  well  suppose  that  they  would  consent 
to  have  such  a  punishment  as  follows  inflicted  upon  him, 
unless  he  were  intolerable. 

And  bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  his  city.]  Who  were  to 
examine  the  proofs,  and  accordingly  to  pass  sentence  upon 
bim.     Concerning  these  elders,  see  ver.  3,  4. 

Andunto  the  gate  of  his  place.]  Where  the  court  of  judg- 
ment was  wont  to  sit.  (See  xvi.  18.)  The  paternal  power 
among  the  ancient  Romans  was  so  great,  that  they  might 
put  their  children  to  death,  as  they  did  their  slaves,  with- 
out any  process  before  a  magistrate.     And  this  some  have 


taken  to  be  a  natural  right ;  and  imagined  God  would  not 
have  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his  son,  but  that  it  was 
a  part  of  his  inherent  power.  However  this  bQ,  they  were 
not  thought  fit  to  be  long  entrusted  with  it;  for  God  here 
orders,  by  Moses,  that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  public 
judges,  as  the  most  disinterested  persons. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city.] 
This  seems  to  intimate  the  authority  of  parents  was  still  so 
preserved,  that  their  testimony  alone  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vict a  rebellious  son,  without  any  further  proof.  The 
Hebrew  doctors,  indeed,  are  of  another  mind,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  explication  of  what  follows. 

This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 
our  voice.]  This  is  to  be  understood,  say  they,  of  a  son  that 
was  no  less  than  thirteen  years  old  and  a  day ;  and  so  might 
be  presumed  to  know  his  duty,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
governed  by  counsel  and  good  advice;  and  this  is  reason- 
able enough:  but  what  they  say  concerning  the  time  when 
he  became  his  own  man  is  monstrously  absurd.  (See  Sel- 
den, lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  p.  559,  5C0.)  What  they 
say  of  a  daughter,  not  to  be  comprehended  under  this  law, 
may  be  admitted,  because  .she  was  not  capable  to  do  so 
much  mischief  in  a  family  as  a  rebellious  son. 

He  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.'\  These  sins  are  no  where 
made  capital  by  the  law  of  Mosos,  but  when  they  were  ac- 
companied Avith  rebellious  disobedience  to  parents,  who 
were  to  bring  witnesses,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  say,  that 
this  son  had  stolen  some  of  their  goods,  and  sold  them,  that 
he  might  spend  the  money  in  these  vices ;  under  which 
others  are  comprehended,  which  usually  attend  them  ;  and 
that  he  had  done  this,  after  he  had  been  admonished  and 
chastised :  so  that  he  was  not  to  be  punished  as  this  law  at 
last  prescribes,  till  he  was  grown  incorrigible.  For,  they 
say,  the  court  was  first  to  order  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
not  (o  proceed  further  till,  upon  a  new  complaint,  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  run  into  the  same  riotous  courses  since 
that  punishment.  Then,  upon  this  second  testimony  (as 
they  call  it),  the  court  gave  sentence  against  him,  that  he 
should  be  stoned  to  death,  unless  the  parents,  before  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  said  they  gave  him  their  pardon. 
There  are  a  great  many  little  niceties  about  the  quantity  of 
meat  and  wine  that  he  ate  and  drank,  and  other  matters ; 
with  which  I  do  not  think  fit  to  trouble  the  reader. 

Ver.  21.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with 
stones,  that  he  die.]  This  is  such  a  severe  sentence,  that  it 
inclines  me  to  think,  the  parents  looked  upon  such  a  son 
as  so  debauched,  that  he  would  not  only  spend  all  their  es- 
tate, if  he  had  it,  but  was  inclined  to  kill  them,  that  he  might 
get  it  into  his  own  bands.  For  the  sentence  of  death  is  de- 
nounced, elsewhere,  against  one  that  struck  his  father  or 
mother,  (Exod.  xxi.  15.)  or  that  cursed  them,  (ver.  17.)  It 
is  not  said,  indeed,  he  should  be  stoned,  hut  put  to  death; 
which  they  interpret  of  strangling ;  this  punishment  of  ston- 
ing being  appointed  for  idolaters  and  blasphemers  of  God ; 
next  to  whom  parents  are  to  be  reverenced,  being  in  God's 
place,  with  respect  to  their  children.  (See  upon  the  fifth 
commandment.)  And  therefore  other  nations  were  very  se- 
vere in  their  punishment  of  such  children  as  are  here  de- 
scribed ;  and  particularly  the  Romans,  after  the  power  was 
taken  from  parents  to  sell  them,  or  put  them  to  death,  and 
the  censure  of  them  committed  to  the  magistrates.  (See 
Hen.  Stephen,  in  his  Fontes  et  Rivi  Juris  Civilis,  p.  18.)  And 
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among  the-  Athenians,  Lysias  saith  (in  his  oration  against 
Agoratus),  He  that  beats  his  parents,  or  did  not  maintain 
them,  and  provide  a  habitation  for  them,  when  they  were  in 
want,  a^ioc  *<"■«  OavaTi^  ^r)/<iw&»7vai,  deserved  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  law  indeed  did  not  inflict  that  punishment,  but 
only  said,  «Ti/uoc  tario,  let  him  be  infamous  ;  that  is,  as  they 
expound  it,  he  might  not  come  into  the  public  assemblies, 
nor  enter  into  their  temples,  nor  wear  a  crown  in  their  pub- 
lic festivals ;  and  if  any  such  persons  presumed  so  to  do, 
they  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  who  set  a  fine 
upon  their  heads,  and  committed  them  to  prison  till  they 
paid  it.  (See  Sam.  Petitus,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the 
Attic  Laws,  lib.  ii.  tit.  4.  p.  163.)  No  wonder  therefore 
Moses  ordained  this  punishment,  when  a  son  was  come  to 
such  a  degree  of  profligate  wickedness,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  undo  his  parents.  Which  some  states  have  thought  fit 
to  follow  in  these  latter  ages :  for  David  ChytTa^us  saith,  he 
himself  saw  an  example  of  this  severity  at  Zurich,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty;  where  a  disobe- 
dient son  was  beheaded,  who  had  cursed  his  mother,  and 
beaten  her. 

So  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you ;  and  all 
Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear.]  See  concerning  this  before 
■upon  xix.  20. 

Ver.  22.  If  a  man  liave  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death, 
and  he  be  put  to  death.']  There  were  several  sorts  of  capi- 
tal punishments ;  viz.  strangling,  burning,  cutting  off  by  the 
sword,  and  stoning.  Now  the  Hel)rew  doctors  limit  this 
unto  such  oflenders  as  were  stoned  ;  of  which  punishment 
he  speaks  in  the  foregoing  verse.  But  there  being  eighteen 
sorts  of  offenders,  who  were  to  be  sentenced  to  this  death, 
they  put  a  further  limitation  upon  these  words;  their  tradi- 
tion being,  as  they  tell  us,  the  sin  worthy  of  death  (or  ston- 
ing) is  only  idolatry  or  blasphemy.  So  we  read  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  cap.  6.  sect.  4.  "All  that  were  stoned  were  also 
hanged,  according  to  the  opinion  of  R.  Eliezer:  but  the 
wise  men  say  none  were  hanged  but  the  idolater  and  blas- 
phemer." And  they  add  there,  that  only  men,  not  women, 
wcre^hus  used;  for  which  I  can  see  no  reason,  but  the 
sticking  to  the  more  letter  of  these  words  ;  as  if  the  word 
man  did  not  comprehend  both  sexes. 

But  if  we  examine  the  Scripture,  we  shall  find  this  not  to 
be  true  (that  no  men  were  hanged  but  they  that  were 
stoned),  for  tlie  king  of  Ai  was  hanged,  (Josh.  viii.  29.)  and 
five  kings  more,  (x.  26.)  and  they  were  not  hanged  because 
they  were  blasphemers  or  idolaters  (for  then  all  the  rest  of 
the  Canaanites  should  have  been  so  treated),  but  because 
•they  were  such  enemies  of  Ood,  as  had  rebelliously  with- 
stood the  gracious  summons  of  surrender.  And  there  are 
other  examples  also  which  confute  this;  as,  the  two  trai- 
tors that  murdered  Ish-bosheth,  (2  Sam.  iv.  12.)  and  the  five 
.sons  of  Saul,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  J).)  It  is  more  probable,  there- 
fore, that  all  those  whom  the  judges  thought  to  be  such 
great  oflenders,  that  it  was  fit  to  make  them  veiy  public 
examples,  were  hanged  up  after  they  had  suffered  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  to  which  they  w^ere  sentenced.  This 
seems  to  be  denoted  in  ^e  word  chatta,  which  signifies 
sometimes  a  very  great  crime,  as  appears  from  Hosea  xii. 
8.  where  he  speaks  of  iniquity,  which  is  sin :  not  as  if  all 
iniquity  were  not  sin  ;  but  some  acts  of  iniquity  were  not 
so  heinous,  as  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

And  thou  hang  him.]  After  he  had  been  put  to  death,  as 


appears  by  the  foregoing  words,  which  speak  of  his  being 
put  to  death  before  this  suspension :  which  shews  that  this 
punishment  was  not  the  same  with  the  Roman  crucifixion 
(as  Baronius,  Sigonius,  Lipsius,  and  others,  have  mistaken), 
for  they  hanged  men  alive  upon  the  gibbet ;  whereby  they 
expired  before  they  were  taken  down :  but  this  was  only 
hanging  up  their  bodies  after  they  were  dead,  and  exposing 
them  to  open  shame  for  a  time. 

On  a  tree.]  On  a  piece  of  timber  (saith  the  Sanhedrin) 
struck  into  the  ground ;  out  of  which  came  a  beam,  where- 
unto  his  hands  were  tied,  as  they  tell  us  in  the  place  be- 
forementioned :  and  so  Schickard,  in  his  Mischpat  Ham- 
melech,  cap.  4.  Theor.  14.  So  that  his  body  hung  in  such 
a  posture  as  crucified  men  did. 

Ver.  23.  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the 
tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  ivise  bury  him  that  day.]  Tliis  is 
excellently  interpreted  byJosephus,  lib.iv.Archaeol.  cap. 8. 
Mtivac  o  5Xtj?r^c  rifitpag  tig  StavToiv  avavrwv,  Sairrto'Saj  vuktoc. 
Having  remained  the  whole  day  a  spectacle  unto  all,  lie  was 
to  be  buried  at  night :  for  as  soon  as  the  jsun  w  ent  down,  the 
body  also  was  taken  down.  Examples  of  which  we  have 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  viii.  29.  x.  26,  27.  In  which  he  is 
far  more  sincere  than  their  rabbins,  who  say  the  law  was 
satisfied  if  they  hanged  up  the  body  ju.st  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  presently  after  took  it  down  again :  which 
exposition  seems  to  have  been  contrived  in  favour  of  their 
countrymen;  for  only  Israelites,  they  confess,  were  to  be 
thus  exposed,  not  proselytes  of  the  gate,  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves, lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  &c.  cap.  12. 

For  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God.]  The  Jews 
interpret  this  clause,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  he  was  hanged 
because  he  blasphemed  God.  So  Onkelos  himself,  and  the 
Samaritan  versions,  with  those  of  the  Spanish  and  Mauri- 
tanian  Jews,  as  Selden  observes,  lib.ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13. 
n.  4.  and  Hottinger,  in  his  Smegma  Orientale,  p.  96,  97. 
But  though  this  be  a  common  opinion  among  the  Hebrew 
doctors,  yet  the  LXX.  have  taken  the  sense  right,  'On 
KiKUTiipafiivog  tnrb  Gfoi)  ttoc  Kpifia^svoc  ettI  ^liXov.  Cursed  of 
God  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree.  And  so  St.  Paul, 
Galat.  iii.  with  very  little  difference.  For  they  ob.served 
what  those  doctors  did  not,  that  Moses  doth  not  here  give 
a  reason  why  the  man  was  hanged  up,  but  why  he  was  to 
be  taken  down  from  the  gallows.  Now  what  consequence 
is  there  in  this.  Let  him  be  taken  down,  and  buried,  because 
he  cursed  God?  Every  one  sees  that  (though  the  word 
cursed  should  be  taken  in  an  active  sense)  this  is  not  a 
right  interpretation  of  these  words :  for  though  it  had  been 
good  sense  to  have  said.  Let  him  be  hanged,  because  he 
cursed  God;  yet  not  let  him  be  taken  down  for  that  reason. 
Now  such  persons  are  here  said  to  be  accursed  of  God, 
not  because  they  were  hanged  up,  but  because  of  their  sin, 
which  deserved  they  should  be  thus  exposed.  So  St.  Jerome 
upon  Galatians  iii.  "  Non  ideo  maledictus  quia  pendet, 
scd  ideo  pendet  quia  maledictus :"  he  was  not  accursed  be- 
cause he  was  hanged,  but  he  was  therefore  hanged  because 
lie  was  accursed :  iianging  up  being  a  token  that  the  man 
had  committed  a  horrid  crime,  whereby  he  had  incurred 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  So  that  every  one 
who  saw  him  hang  on  that  fashion  was  to  tliink  with  him- 
self. This  man  was  under  the  curse  of  God,  because  of 
his  sin ;  and  unless  he  had  undergone  this  curse,  he  could 
not  iiave  been  buried,  and  put  into  the  condition  of  other 
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men.  But  when  he  had  undergone  it  for  his  sin,  then  it 
had  been  a  sin  in  the  people  not  to  have  taken  him  down, 
or  prolonged  his  suspension  longer  than  God  imposed  this 
curse  upon  him.  And  the  land  had  been  defiled,  if,  after 
this  sullering  which  God  had  appointed,  they  had  not 
buried  him.  To  this  purpose  Abarbinel,  who  refutes  se- 
veral other  accounts  of  this  matter,  particularly  that  of 
Sol.  Jarchi,  who  thinks  he  was  not  to  hang  longer  than  till 
the  evening,  because  it  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  after  whose  image  man  was 
made.  This  is  followed  by  many,  and  even  by  Grotius 
himself,  who  gives  no  other  reason  of  it,  in  his  book  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  sect.  4.  But  this  is  a 
reason,  as  Abarbinel  notes,  why  he  should  not  have  been 
hanged  up  at  all.  It  may  be  also  usefully  noted  further, 
that  they  say  in  the  tract  called  Sanhedrin,  that  not  only 
the  malefactor,  but  all  the  instruments  of  punishment,  were 
to  be  buried  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Even  the  tree 
itself,  upon  which  he  was  hanged,  was  to  be  buried,  "  that 
no  memory  of  so  foul  a  thing  might  be  left  in  the  world; 
nor  any  might  say,  Behold,  this  was  the  tree  upon  which 
such  a  one  was  hanged." 

That  the  land  be  not  defiled  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
(jiveth  thee.]  By  the  stench  of  the  body,  after  it  petrified,  as 
the  same  Abarbinel  expounds  it,  who  observes,  that  the 
dead  body  of  no  creature  corrupts  and  stinks  sooner  than 
tljat  of  a  man,  which  is  exceeding  offensive  to  the  living. 
For  which  cause,  saith  he,  the  book  Siphri  determines,  not 
only  that  all  malefactors  should  be  buried  as  soon  as  the 
law'  here  orders  (that  they  might  not  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Philistines,  and  such-like  people,  who 
let  bodies  rot  in  the  air  after  they  were  hanged  up),  but  that 
every  man  should  bury  his  dead  the  same  day  they  died, 
or  be  deemed  to  have  transgressed  a  negative  precept ; 
which  may  pass  for  a  very  good  natural  reason  of  it:  but 
there  is  something  more  in  it,  respecting  a  legal  pollution, 
under  which  their  whole  country  lay,  as  long  as  an  accursed 
thing  hung  openly  among  them;  just  as  all  that  entered 
into  the  tent  where  a  dead  body  lay,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
were  made  unclean  by  it,  (Numb.  xix.  14, 15.)  Upon  which 
score  St.  Paul  might  well  apply  this  passage  to  Christ  cru- 
cified for  OS ;  not  only  because  he  bare  our  sins,  and  was 
put  to  death,  and  exposed  to  such  shame  as  these  sinners 
were,  who  were  accursed  of  God;  but  was  also  takeu  down 
in  the  evening,  in  token  now  the  guilt  was  removed ;  as  the 
curse  upon  the  man  that  was  hanged  ended  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun ;  and  as  the  land  of  Israel  was  pure  and 
clean,  after  the  dead  body  was  taken  down  and  buried, 
with  the  tree  upon  which  it  was  hanged.    J  oh.  Coch  hath 
well  explained  this,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Sanhedrin,  cap. 
6.  sect.  5.  whose  sense  in  short  is  this  :  As  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, whih  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  was  made  a  curse,  and 
an  execration  ;  so,  when,  according  to  the  law,  he  was  taken 
doicn  and  buried,  both  he  ceased  to  be  a  curse,  and  all  they 
that  are  his. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Ver.  1.  1-  HOU shall  not  see  thy  brothers  ox  or  his  slieep 
go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them.]  They  were  not  to 
turn  away  their  face,  as  if  they  did  not  see  them,  and  so 
neglect  them.    And  by  brother  is  to  be  understood,  not 


only  an  Israelite,  but  any  man  that  lived  among  them ;  this 
being  a  matter  of  common  right,  and  extended  to  their 
enemies  as  well  as  their  friends,  (Exod.  xxiii.4.) 

Thou  shall  in  any  case  bring  them  again  to  thy  brother.] 
Not  merely  give  notice  to  the  owner  where  he  saw  them, 
but  take  care  himself  to  bring  them  back,  that  they  might 
not  go  further  astray,  and  perhaps  be  quite  lost,  before  the 
owner  could  have  notice  of  them.  This  and  many  that 
follow  are  precepts  of  humanity,  and  care  of  each  other's 
welfare,  without  which  society  could  not  be  preserved. 

Ver.  2.  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  thee,  or  thou  knoio 
him  not;  then  thou  shall  bring  it  to  thine  own  house.]  And 
preserve  it  there,  till  he  could  send  to  him,  or  find  who  the 
owner  was. 

And  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it.'l 
He  was  to  give  notice,  by  the  public  crier,  that  such  a. 
beast  was  with  him,  and  that,  as  the  Jews  say,  three  or 
four  times,  that  the  owner  might  s,eek  after  it.  But  here 
they  are  pleased  to  make  a  distinction :  that  they  were  to 
do  this,  if  there  were  marks  upon  the  beast ;  but  if  there 
were  none,  they  were  not  bound  to  cry  it :  which  doth  not 
seem  to  be  reasonable.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat. 
et  Gent.  cap.  4.) 

And  thou  shall  restore  it  to  him  again.]  He  paying  tho 
charges  of  keeping  it,  from  the  time  it  was  brought  to  his 
house  till  its  being  restored.  But  if  nobody  could  prove 
a  right  in  the  beasts  that  were  lost,  they  became  his  who 
found  them,  and  he  might  lawfully  keep  them ;  for  no  other 
owner  appearing,  they  were  his  that  was  in  present  posses- 
sion of  them,  who  did  very  piously,  if  he  gave  the  value  of 
them  to  the  poor  (and  so  the  law  was  in  many  places) ; 
but  he  was  an  honest  o\vner  of  them,  if  he  kept  them  to 
himself;  as  Grotius  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  cap.  10.  sect.  11. 

Ver.  3.  In  like  manner  shall  thou  do  with  his  ass,  and  so 
shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment,  and  with  all  lost  things,  &C;  j 
In  all  other  cases  of  like  nature,  the  same  law  was  to  be 
observed. 

Thou  may  est  not  hide  thyself]  Pass  them  by  with  neglect, 
or  pretend  they  did  not  see  them. 

Ver.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or  his  ox  fall 
down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them.]  Turn  away, 
as  if  they  did  not  see  the  danger  they  were  in. 

Thou  shalt  surely  lielp  him  to  lift  thein  up  again.]  This 
hath  been  explained  upon  Exod.  xxiii.  5.  I  shall  only  add 
here  a  famous  example  of  this  sort  of  piety,  in  Alphonsus 
king  of  Naples ;  who,  travelling  upon  the  road,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  courtiers,  and  seeing  a  poor  ass  with 
a  burden  fallen  into  a  deep  slough  (whom  all  that  went 
before  him  passed  by  without  any  regard),  when  he  came 
to  the  place,  stopped,  and  went  himself  to  the  driver,  and 
lent  him  assistance  to  help  the  ass  out  of  the  dirt.  So 
David  Chytraeus  upon  this  place. 

Ver.  5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear  tJutt  which  pertaineth 
unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment : 
for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
The  last  words  of  this  place  plainly  indicate,  that  it  was  an 
idolatrous  custom,  which  is  here  prohibited.  For  Moses 
and  the  prophets  are  wont  to  speak  in  these  terms  of  utmost 
abhorrence  concerning  such  matters.  And  nothing  was 
more  common  among  the  heathen,  than  for  men,  in  the 
worship  of  several  of  their  gods,  to  put  on  the  garments 
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nsnally  wom  by  women,  and  wom«n  those  worn  by  men ; 
particularly  in  the  worship  of  Venus,  women  appear«d 
before  her  in  armour,  and  men  in  women's  apparel.  And 
thus  the  words  literally  run  here  in  the  Hebrew;  Women 
shall  not  put  ott  the  armour  of  a  man  (so  the  word  celi  fre- 
quently signifie.s  armour,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  instru- 
ments), nor  a  man  (nroXfiv  the  LXX.  translate  it)  tlie  stole 
of  a  woman.  (See  Selden,  Syntag.  ii.  de  DiisSyris,  cap.  4.) 
And  thus  Maimonides  saith  he  found  this  precept  in  an  old 
magical  book,  that  men  ought  to  stand  before  the  star  of 
Venus  in  the  flowered  garment  of  women,  and  women  put 
on  the  armour  of  men  before  the  star  of  Mars.  (More  Nevo- 
chim,  par.  iii.  cap.  37.)  Servius  also,  upon  the  second  book 
of  iEncids,  mentions  a  statue  of  Venus  at  Cyprus  (in 
which  island  were  anciently  many  colonies  of  Phoenicians), 
to  whom  the  women  sacrificed  in  men's  garments,  and  the 
men  in  women's.  Many  other  nations  did  the  same.  (See 
I.  Ger.  Vossius,  lib.  ii.  do  Orig.  et  Progr.  Idol.  cap.  27. 
31.  but  especially  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 
sect.  1,  &c.) 

But  setting  aside  all  this,  every  one  knows,  that  if  there 
were  no  distinction  of  sexes  made  by  their  habits,  it  would 
open  a  door  to  all  manner  of  impurity;  for  which  reason, 
if  there  were  no  other,  this  law  was  very  wise  and  pious. 

Ver.  a.  If  a  bird's-nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
waij  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  &c.]  By  this  place, 
among  others,  (particularly  Psal.  viii.  8.)  it  appears  the 
word  tsippor  signifies  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  not  only  the 
smaller  sort,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  he  seems  particu- 
larly to  speak  of  clean  birds,  such  as  it  was  lawful  for  them 
to  eat.  And  this  precept  seems  to  have  been  given,  to 
breed  in  the  Jews  a  sense  of  a  Divine  Providence,  extend- 
ing itself  to  all  creatures,  and  to  teach  them  to  exercise 
their  dominion  over  them  without  any  kind  of  cruelty. 

Tlunt  shall  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young.]  R,  Mena- 
chem,  mentioned  both  by  Drusius  and  Bochartus,  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  pity  towards  birds  which  is  intended 
in  this  law,  but  kindness  to  mankind ;  whom  God  intended 
by  this  usage  of  other  creatures,  to  form  unto  gentleness 
and  commiseration  towards  one  another.  But  others,  I 
think,  have  more  truly  determined,  that  this  is  a  merciful 
constitution,  with  respect  to  birds  as  well  as  men ;  it  being 
a  sufficient  affliction,  as  Maimonides  calls  it,  to  the  old  one 
to  lose  her  young;  it  being  unreasonable  also  that  men 
should  consider  only  their  own  present  interest  without 
regard  to  posterity,  to  whom  the  breed  ought  to  be  con- 
tmued,  by  letting  the  old  one  go  free.  Unto  which  those 
verses,  commonly  ascribed  to  Phocylides,  have  respect : 

Mtjct  Tig  opvi^ag  KoXitig  fi/ja  navrag  iXiai(t), 
Mip-fpo  8'  eKn-poXtVye,  "iv  tXV^  ToAt  rtje  Ti  vcoTTOvc- 

i.  e.  Let  no  man  take  all  the  birds  together  out  of  a  nest; 
but  let  the  mother  go,  timt  thou  mayest  Itave  young  ones 
again  of  her. 

Ver.  7.  Tltoii  shall  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take 
tlie  young  to  t/tee.}  For  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill-natme 
in  it,  to  take  away  the  liberty  and  the  life  of  any  creature, 
from  whom  we  have  received  a  benefit;  as  Bonfrerius 
glosses  upon  these  words. 

That  it  may  lie  well  with  thee,  mid  th«t  thou  mayest  pro- 
Unrg  thy  days.]  Some  of  the  Jf  \v.s^,  from  these  words,  have 
fancied,  that  the  observation  of  this  single  precept  was  of 


such  great  value,  as  to  procure  for  them  even  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  a  long  life  ;  which  is  such  a  foolish  conceit, 
that  it  makes  all  other  precepts  unnecessary.  The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  God  would  reward  them  for  their  kind 
usage  even  of  brute  creatures,  if  other  virtues  were  not 
wanting,  such  as  charity  towards  their  poor  neighbours. 
And  so  the  Mischna,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tract  called 
Cholin,  discourses  very  well :  "  If  in  a  light  precept  con- 
cerning a  thing  which  is  scarce  worth  a  faithing,  the  law 
says,  Tliat  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  pro- 
long thy  days;  how  much  more  may  this  be  expected  in 
the  weightier  things  of  the  law?" 

Ver.  8.  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shaJt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof]  The  Jews,  I  think,  are  a 
little  too  curious,  in  setting  a  mark  upon  the  word  thy,  fan- 
cying, he  saith,  not  simply  the  roof,  but  thy  roof,  to  except 
the  temple,  and  the  synagogues,  and  schools,  from  this  rule  ; 
which  were  no  private  man's  house,  but  belonged  to  the 
whole  congregation.  They  say,  indeed,  the  temple  had 
battlements ;  but  not  for  necessity,  but  for  ornament,  be- 
cause the  roof  of  the  temple  was  not  flat,  as  the  roof  of 
another  house  was ;  for  nobody  walked  upon  the  temple, 
as  they  did  upon  their  own  houses,  to  take  the  air,  and  dis- 
course together,  or  to  meditate  and  pray  (in  little  closets 
they  had  there),  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  these  bat- 
tlements, of  three  foot  and  a  half  high  (as  the  Jews  say),  to 
prevent  any  man's  falling  down,  when  he  did  not  attend, 
but  was  thinking  of  some  other  thing.  (See  Constant. 
L'Empereur,  in  his  aimotations  on  Codex  Middoth,  p.  IW.) 

That  the  roofs  of  their  houses  were  flat,  which  was  the 
ground  of  this  precept,  we  have  many  proofs  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. For  hither  Rahab  brought  the  spies,  and  covered 
them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  laid  upon  them, 
(Josh.  ii.  6.)  Here  Samuel  communed  witli  Saul,  upon  tlie 
top  of  the  house,  (1  Sam.  ix.  25.)  David  also  was  walking 
upon  the  roof  of  his  palace,  when  he  saw  Bath-sheba  wash- 
ing herself,  (2  Sam.  xi.  2.)  And  in  the  same  place  Absalom 
caused  a  tent  to  be  spread,  that  he  might  go  in  to  his  fa- 
ther's concubines  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  (xvi.  22.  see 
also  Isa.  XV.  3.  xxii.  1.  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts 
X.  9.)  Nor  was  it  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews  only,  but  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  to  make  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  so  that  they  might  walk  upon  them  ;  and  stand  there 
to  see  any  public  show,  or  take  the  air ;  as  Is.  Casaubon 
shews,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  lib.  iv.  in  Athenaeum, 
cap.  12.  where  he  observes  also  out  of  Pliny  and  Seneca, 
that  the  Roman  houses  wanted  these  battlements,  which 
Moses  here  ordered  in  this  law.  By  all  which  we  may 
easily  understand  those  places  in  the  gospel,  that  speak  of 
proclaiming  these  things  on  the  house-top,  &c.  (Matt.  x. 
27.  Luke  v.  19.) 

Tluit  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence.]  And  be  killed  by  the  fall.  For  his  neg- 
lect being  the  cause  of  his  death,  it  made  him  guilty  before 
God  of  his  blood,  and  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.s 
for  slighting  so  profitable  an  institution  as  this  is:  which 
the  Jews  extend  to  a  studious  care  about  every  thing  that 
might  bring  a  man's  life  in  danger.  For  example's  sake : 
they  might  not  keep  a  mad  dog,  nor  set  up  a  broken  lad- 
der in  their  house,  &c.  as  L'Empereur  observes  upon  Bava- 
kama,  cap.  5. 

Ver.  9.    Titou  shait  not  sotv  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
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seeds.]  What  he  had  said  concerning  fheir  fields,  Lev. 
six.  19.  he  now  says  of  their  vineyards,  which  they  were 
not  to  sow  with  seeds  of  a  diverse  kind :  for  tliis  was  an 
idolatrous  custom,  as  the  reason  given  against  it  plainly 
shews.  This  Maimonides  saith  he  found  in  a  book  of  the 
Zabii,  and  in  one  rabbi  Josiah,  who  taught,  Ihat  "  these 
three  things,  wheat,  barley,  and  grapes  dried  in  the  sun, 
.should  be  sown  together  in  the  ground  with  one  and  the 
same  cast  of  the  hand:"  which  was  so  senseless  a  thing, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  they  learnt  it  from  the  ways  of 
the  Amorites,  as  his  words  are,  that  is,  from  the  wicked 
idolaters  of  the  country  to  which  the  Israelites  were  going. 
For  wheat  being  sown  properly  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
and  barley  at  another,  and'  a  vineyard  being  an  improper 
place  for  the  growth  of  either  of  them,  this  custom  could 
not  have  its  original  either  from  God  or  from  man,  but 
from  tlie  devil,  the  author  of  confusion,  who  taught  them 
this  uncouth  rite,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  perhaps,  and  Bac- 
chus, whom  they  joined  in  the  same  act  of  worship. 

Lest  the  fruit  of  thy  seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be  defiled.]  If  the  Israelites  had  fol- 
lowed this  custom,  it  would  have  made  both  the  corn  and 
the  grapes  that  sprung  up  from  such  seed  impure,  be- 
cau.se  polluted  by  idolatry ;  the  very  smell  of  which  God 
would  not  have  to  remain  among  the  Israelites,  as  Maimo- 
nides speaks  in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  37.  (See 
Dr.  Spencer,  in  his  very  learned  work  de  Leg,  Ritual. 
Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.)  Every  one  also  knows,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  Israelites  to  eat  any  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  till  the  first-fruits  of  them  had  been  ofliered  unto 
God;  which  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  him  of  such 
things  as  these,  that  were  expressly  forbidden  by  his  law ; 
and  consequently  the  whole  crop  became  unclean  to  them, 
and  might  not  be  used  by  them. 

Ver.  10.  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together.]  Lest  that  law  should  be  violated  which  we  read 
Lev.  xix.  19.  "  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gend«r  with  a 
diverse  kind."  So  some  give  the  reason  of  it;  even  Maimo- 
monides,  in  the  book  forementioned,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.  But 
it  seems  also  to  have  respect  to  those  magical  rites  of  the 
idolatrous  nations  in  those  countries;  who  thought  their 
fields  would  be  more  fruitful,  if,  according  to  some  direc- 
tions which  had  been  given  by  their  gods,  they  were  thus 
ploughed.  For  one  cannot  well  tliink  that  men,  of  them- 
selves, would  join  together  two  creatures  so  different  in 
their  temper  and  motions,  to  draw  in  the  same  yoke,  if  they 
had  not  been  led  to  it  by  some  superstition  or  other.  For 
their  strength  is  unequal,  as  Aben  Ezra  here  observes,  "  the 
strength  of  an  ass  is  not  as  the  strength  of  an  ox."  Whence 
it  was  that  Ulysses,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was 
mad,  joined  a  horse  and  aa  ass  to  plough:  and  Homer, 
Odyss.5.  would  have  oxen  i<70(^jpouc,  joined  together;  that 
is,  ttrwf  <j>ipovTaf;  km  tXKovra^,  equally  bearing  and  drawing, 
aa  Bochart  observes  the  scholiast  there  glosses. 

The  Jews  commonly  think  this  law  extends  to  all  other 
creatutes  of  difl'erent  species,  which  might  not  be  yoked 
together.  But  some  understand  it  so,  that  they  might  join 
several  kinds  together ;  provided  one  was  not  unclean,  and 
the  other  clean.  Baal-Hatturim  finds  this  mystery  in  this 
prohibition.  That  the  righteous  ought  to  have  no  society 
with  the  wicked.  And  there  are  those  who  think  the  apostle 
alludes  to  this,  when  he  saith,  (2  Cor.  vi.  14.)  Mt)  yiviaOe 
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irtpoZvyovvTeg  diriaroic.  Be  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers;  which  Bochart  himself  thinks  not  im- 
probable. (See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib,  ii.  cap.  13.  ai  d 
cap.  40.  p.  401.  where  there  are  other  reasons  of  this 
precept.) 

Ver.  11.  Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment  of  divers  sorts^ 
as  of  woollen  and  linen  together.]  The  ancients  think  God 
intended  hereby  to  teach  his  people  simplicity  in  their  man- 
ners. (See  Bochart,  in  the  same  book,  par.  i.  lib,  ii.  cap. 
45.  p.  491.)  But  there  was  something  farther  in  it,  as  I  have 
observed  upon  Lev.  xix.  19.  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
And  shall  only  add  here,  that  the  Jews  carried  this  so  far, 
as  not  to  sew  a  woollen  garment  with  linen  thread ;  nor  on 
the  contrary. 

Ver.  12.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes.]  Wliat  these  were, 
is  sufficiently  explained  upon  Numb. XV.  38, 39.  (See  there.) 

Upon  the  four  quarters  of  thy  vesture.]  They  wore  long 
garments  in  those  countries,  as  most  people  do  still  at  this 
day.  And  I  suppose  the  garments  of  the  Jews  had  usually, 
four  skirts :  but  perchance  they  sometimes  had  more  or 
fewer  than  four;  and, in  this  case,  if  they  had  but  three,: 
their  doctors  have  resolved  they  were  not  bound  to  make 
any  fringes  for  them  ;  but,  if  they  had  five  or  six,  they  were 
bound  to  annex  them  to  the  four  most  remote  quarters,  in 
which  the  intermediate  were  included.  But  this  is  a  very 
unreasonable  subtilty  ;  the  intention  of  the  law  being,  that 
they  might  be  put  in  remembrance  of  God's  command- 
ments by  these  fringes,  which  therefore  were  to  be  worn  in 
the  skirts  of  their  garments,  though  they  had  been  divided 
into  no  wings  or  quarters  at  all. 

Wherewith  thou  coverest  thyself]  Which  they  commonly 
wore :  and  it  seems  to  signify  the  uppermost  garment, 
which  covered  all  the  rest,  and  was  most  seen ;  whereby 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  people  of  other  nations : 
for  that  was  one  end  of  these  fringes,  to  be  a  distinctive 
mark  that  they  were  of  the  Jewish  religion.  And  therefore, 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  in  the  determination  of  their  doc- 
tors, who  say,  women-servants  and  little  children  were  not 
bound  to  wear  fringes :  for  though  little  children  could  not 
think  of  the  commandments  of  God,  yet  it  was  fit  they 
should  wear  the  note  of  their  religion.  There  is  no  reason 
neither  in  their  resolution,  when  they  say,  that  if  women; 
and  servants  (who  were  bound  as  much  as  others  to  observe 
the  laws  of  God)  would  wear  fringes,  though  they  were  not 
obliged  by  their  constitutions,  yet  they  might  not  put  theHi. 
on  with  the  common  form  of  benediction  which  they  used. 
But  I  think  they  observe  rightly  enough,  that  these  fringes 
were  so  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  that  the  Samaritans,  though 
acquainted  with  the  law,  did  not  wear  them.  Nor  do  the 
Jews  themselves  at  this  day  use  them  upon  their  upper 
garment :  for  that  being  no  longer  four-cornered  (because 
it  made  them  a  laughing-stock),  they  wear  only  under  their, 
other  garments  a  kind  of  square  frock,  with  the  aforesaid 
tassels  or  pendants  fastened  to  it;  (as  Leo  Modena  relates 
in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  par.  i.  chap.  5.)  Only  in  their 
synagogues  or  schools,  at  morning  prayer,  every  man  puts 
over  his  head  a  square  woollen  garment,  with  the  tassely 
fastened  at  each  corner,  which  they  call  talith.  Concerning 
which  Bartoloccius,in  his  late  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  tom.  i. 
hath  a  long  dissertation,  p.  576,  &c. 

Ver.  13.  If  a  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in  unto  fier.]  Have 


carnal  knowledge  of  her. 
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And  hate  her.']  Do  not  like  her ;  bat  is  desirous  to  be  rid 
of  her. 

Ver.  14.  And  give  occasion  of  speech  against  her.]  The 
LXX.  translate  it  iwiO^  ain-p  vpotjiarmKovg  \6yovc,  lay  to  her 
charge  such  things  (for  so  words  sometimes  signify)  as  are 
opprobrious. 

And  bring  up  an  evil  name  upon  her.]  Or,  as  tlie  Hebrew 
words  are,  bring  forth  a  name  of  evil,  or  infamy :  which 
signifies,  as  Mr.  Sclden  observes,  (lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  1.  p.  321.)  the  action  itself,  which  he  brought  against 
her  in  the  court  of  judgment.  This  appears  from  the  words 
following. 

And  say,  I  took  this  woman,  and  when  I  came  to  her,  I 
found  her  not  a  maid]  This  was  the  form  wherein  the 
action  was  laid  against  her  (as  the  same  Selden  there  ob- 
serves), in  these  words,  as  tlie  Jews  say ;  "  Having  lain 
with  this  young  woman,  not  of  full  age,  as  her  husband,  I 
found  not  in  her  the  tokens  of  virginity ;  and  making  in- 
quisition into  the  matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  she  hath 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  after  I  had  espoused  her :  and  these 
are  eye-witnesses  of  her  guilt." 

Ver.  15.  2'hen  shall  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
damsel  take  and  bring  forth  the  tokens  of  the  damsel's  vir- 
ginity.] If  the  accusation,  as  they  say,  was  to  be  made 
good  by  witnesses  of  her  adultery,  then  her  defence  was  to 
be  made,  no  doubt,  by  contrary  witnesses,  who  endea- 
voured to  disprove  the  testimony  which  was  brought  against 
her.  For  so  they  are  constrained  to  interpret  the  words  we 
translate  tokens  of  her  virginity ;  as  I  shall  shew  upon 
ver.  17.  The  Hebrews  have  many  nice  subtilties  about  the 
word  damsel,  with  which  1  shall  not  trouble  the  reader. 
(5ee  Selden,  in  the  forenamed  place,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  1.) 

Unto  the  elders  of  the  city.]  The  court  consisting  of 
twenty-three  judges;  who  had  the  cognizance  of  common, 
capital,  and  penal  causes,  in  every  city. 

In  the  gate.]  Where  the  court  sat,  as  I  observed  before 
upon  xvi.  18.  And  this  may  be  added  to  what  I  noted 
there,  that  by  this  may  be  explained  those  words  in  the 
book  of  Job,  V.  4.  concerning  the  children  of  the  wicked, 
that  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate,  i.  e.  lose  their  cause,  and 
are  condemned  in  the  court  of  judgment,  and  those  of  the 
wise  man,  Prov.  xxii.  22.  Oppress  not  the  afflicted  in  the 
gate,  i.  e.  do  him  justice,  and  not  let  him  be  overthrown, 
because  he  wants  money  to  defend  his  cause.  This  ap-v 
pears  to  be  the  sense  from  the  very  next  words,  (ver.  23.) 
For  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause,  &c. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  damsel's  father  sliall  say  unto  the 
elders,  I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this  nuin  to  wife.]  The 
Jews  say,  the  mother  had  no  power  to  espouse  her  daughter, 
but  the  father  only,  before  she  was  of  age.  Mischna 
Sotae,  cap.  3.  sect.  8.  where  Wagenseil  notes,  that  the 
mother,  and  brethren  also,  had  some  power  in  this  matter; 
but  such,  that  the  daughter,  within  a  time  limited,  might 
make  the  contract  void. 

And  he  hateth  her.]  Hath  no  affection  which  a  husband 
ought  to  have  to  a  wife.  If  she  had  no  parents  alive,  the 
judges  appointed  her  a  guardian:  and  Josephus  saith  the 
next  of  kin  were  to  patronize  her,  as  if  they  had  been  her 
parents. 

Ver.  17.  And,  lo !  he  hath  given  occasion  of  speech 
against  her.]  See  ver.  14.     He  dotli  not  add  what  there 


follows,  and  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  her  (i.  e.  ac- 
cused her  publicly  before  you  of  adultery),  because  it  is 
sufiiciently  comprehended  in  this. 

Saying,  I  found  not  thy  daughter  a  maid.]  As  such  and 
such  give  evidence. 

And  yet  these  are  the  tokens  of  my  daughter's  virginity.] 
I  have  good  witnesses  to  the  contrary;  which  are  here 
ready  to  be  produced  before  the  court,  to  disprove  the 
former  testimony. 

A7id  they.]  That  is,  the  witnesses  which  the  fatlier  pro- 
duces. 

Shall  spread  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of  tlie  city.]  Though 
such  tokens  of  virginity,  as  are  commonly  understood  by 
these  words,  might  always  be  found  in  those  countries 
(being  very  consonant  to  the  opinion  of  the  chiefest  Ara- 
bian physicians,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes  out  of  Avicenna, 
and  of  the  Africans  and  other  people  at  this  day,  as  many 
authors  testify,  see  Joh.  Geusius  de  Yictimis  Humanis, 
par.  i.  cap.  9.  and  par.  ii.  cap.  2.  and  Wierus  L.  Medica- 
rum  Observationem,  sect,  de  Hymene),  especially  in  such 
virgins  as  the  Jews  say  were  here  meant,  who  were  under 
thirteen  years  of  age;  and  though  all  that  some  physicians 
and  lawyers  in  these  parts  of  the  world  have  said  to  the 
contrary  is  of  no  consideration ;  yet  there  are  weighty  rea- 
sons to  incline  us  to  think,  that  no  man  of  common  sense 
would  bring  such  an  action  against  his  wife,  wherein 
he  was  sure  to  be  cast,  whether  his  cause  Avas  right  or 
wrong,  if  these  were  the  evidences  whereby  it  was  to  be 
tried.  For  if  he  accused  her  falsely,  he  knew  her  friends 
were  able  to  produce  the  sheet  wherein  they  lay  when  they 
were  married,  with  such  tokens  upon  it  &s  would  disprove 
him,  and  render  him  guilty  of  defamation.  And  if  he  had 
a  just  ground  to  accuse  her,  because  he  knew  they  could 
produce  no  such  tokens;  yet  this  was  no  proof  she  had 
been  vitiated  since  she  was  espoused  to  him:  for  she 
might  have  been  corrupted  before;  and  then  he  could  not 
attain  his  end,  which  was  to  be  rid  of  her,  not  by  way  of 
divorce  (for  then  he  must  have  given  her  a  dowry,  which 
he  was  desirous  to  save),  but  by  having  her  put  to  death 
as  an  adultress,  which  ver.  21.  shews  to  be  the  present 
case.  Such  evident  reasons  as  these  have  constrained  the 
Jews  to  understand  these  words,  not  according  to  the 
very  letter  of  them,  but  figuratively,  of  such  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  her  parents,  as  convinced  the  other  of  falsity  so 
evidently,  that  they  made  it  appear  as  plainly  as  a  piece  of 
cloth  that  is  unfolded,  and  laid  before  men's  eyes  to  view 
it.  And  they  think  the  Hebrew  word  simlah,  which  we 
translate  the  cloth,  favours  this  exposition:  for  it  never 
signifies  a  sheet,  or  linen-cloth,  (which  is  wont  to  be  called 
sadin,  Judg.  xiv.  12.  Prov.  xxxi.  24.)  but  such  cloth  as 
men's  garments  are  made  of,  which  commonly  is  woollen, 
not  linen.  And  so  it  is  used  in  this  book.  Dent.  x.  18.  and 
in  this  very  chapter,  ver.  5.  So  that  the  sense  is.  They 
shall  produce  evident  proofs,  and  lay  them  before  the  court, 
like  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  spread  for  all  that  please  to 
look  upon  it.  Whether  this  be  the  truth  or  not,  I  will  not 
dispute,  but  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor. 
Hebr.  cap.  1,  2. 

Ver.  18.  Atid  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  take  that  mtta^ 
If  they  were  convinced  that  he  had  accused  his  wife  falsely, 
he  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ofiicers  who 
executed  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
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And  cJutstise  him.]  Condemn  him  to  receive  forty  stripes 
save  one,  as  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists  agree ;  and 
it  was  to  be  done  with  a  scourge  made  of  thongs  of  an  ox's 
hide.  The  woman  was  dismissed  with  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion ;  the  form  of  which  is  set  down  in  the  Jewish  rituals : 
and  as  for  the  false  witnesses  against  her,  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  stoned,  according  to  the  law,  chap.  xix. 

18, 19. 

Ver.  19.  And  they  shall  amerce  him  in  a  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  and  give  them  unto  the  father  of  the  damsel.]  Who 
was  to  receive  this  satisfaction  for  the  reproach  which  was 
thrown  upon  his  family.  It  is  something  strange  that  Jo- 
sephus should  mention  only  nivrriKOvra  tri'icXouc,  ffty  shekels 
to  be  paid  to  her  father,  when  the  Scripture  expressly  saith 
a  hundred,  (lib.  iv.  Archa;olog.  cap.  8.)  But  it  is  supposed, 
by  some,  that  he  means  fifty  besides  her  dowry,  which  he 
was  to  have  given  her,  if  he  had  put  her  away  :  w  hich,  that 
he  might  save,  he  designed  to  take  away  her  life ;  and  there- 
fore was  punished  double  to  what  it  would  have  cost  him, 
if  he  had  been  so  wicked. 

Because  he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  report  upon  a  virgin 
of  Israel.]  Laid  the  most  infamous  crime  to  the  charge  of 
an  innocent  virgin  ;  and  that  out  of  hatred  to  her  and  love 
to  his  money.  For  if  he  would  have  put  her  away,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  divorce,  no  man  could  have  hindered 
him,  as  Maimonides  observes:  but  then  he  must  have  paid 
her  fifty  shekels,  which  they  take  to  be  the  dowry  of  virgins, 
mentioned  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17.  To  keep  which  to  himself, 
and  be  rid  of  her,  he  brought  this  scandalous  action  against 
her;  for  which  he  was  tlius  justly  punished. 

And  she  shall  be  his  wife :  he  may  not  put  her  away  all 
kis  days.]  Besides  the  two  former  punishments,  in  his  body 
and  his  purse,  he  was  deprived  of  the  common  benefit 
which  all  men  had  who  did  not  like  their  wives  ;  which  was 
to  sue  out  a  divorce.  Here  Maimonides  calls  upon  his 
readers  to  admire  the  wise  ordination  of  God,  which  ap- 
pears in  his  judgments,  as  well  as  in  his  works.  For  be- 
cause this  man  took  away  his  wife's  reputation,  therefore 
God  ordered  him  to  be  rendered  vile,  by  being  whipped : 
and  because  he  basely  contrived  to  save  her  dowry  of  fifty 
shekels,  he  ordered  him  to  be  amerced  as  much  more:  and 
because  he  indulged  his  lust,  and  sought  nothing  but  his 
pleasure,  therefore  he  was  bound  to  keep  her  as  long  as  she 
lived,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.) 

Ver.  20.  But  if  this  thing  be  true,  and  the  tokens  of  vir- 
ginity be  not  found  for  the  damsel.]  If  the  witnesses  which 
appeared  for  her  could  not  prove  the  falsity  of  their  testi- 
mony who  appeared  against  her. 

Ver.  21.  Then  shall  they  bring  out  the  damsel  to  the  door 
of  her  father's  house.]  Where  she  was  to  be  punished,  as  a 
disgrace  to  her  parents,  who  had  taken  no  better  care  to 
preserve  her  chastity  while  she  lived  with  them. 

And  the  men  of  her  city  shall  stone  her  with  stones,  that 
she  die.]  This  was  the  punishment  of  such  adulteresses,  ex- 
cept only  of  a  priest's  daughter,  who,  if  she  was  guilty  of 
this  crime,  was  burnt  alive,  (Lev.  xxi.  19.)  And  it  plainly 
shews  he  speaks  here  of  a  woman  corrupted  between  the 
time  of  her  espousals  and  her  husband's  completing  the 
marriage:  otherwise  he  could  not  have  had  this  capital 
action  against  her,  none  being  put  to  death  for  simple  forni- 
cation. And  this  Maimonides  saith,  in  Seder  Zeraim,  that, 
from  Moses  to  his  time,  it  was  never  doubted,  the  woman 


he  here  speaks  of  was  one  that  proved  false  to  her  husband 
after  she  was  contracted  to  him. 

Because  site  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel.]  A-  great  wick- 
edness; as  the  word  folly  signifies  in  Scripture,  and  as  the 
Vulgar  translates  it. 

To  play  the  whore  in  her  father's  house.]  Where  she  re- 
mained after  her  espousals,  as  in  a  safe  place,  till  her  hus- 
band brought  her  home  to  his  own  house. 

So  shall  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you.]  See  chap, 
xix.  19. 

Ver.  22.  If  a  man  be  found  lying  with  a  woman  married 
to  a  husband,  then  they  shall  both  of  them  die,  &c.]  It  is  not 
said  what  death,  either  here,  or  Lev.  xx.  10.  But  the  Jews 
say  they  were  to  be  strangled :  which  is  an  opinion  so  settled 
among  them,  that  Buxtorf  saith  he  never  saw  any  Hebrew 
book  which  assigned  any  other  punishment  for  adultery 
but  this.  Stoning,  indeed,  was  the  punishment  of  her  that, 
after  her  espousals,  played  the  whore  (as  was  noted  before) 
between  that  time  and  her  marriage :  but  after  the  mar- 
riage was  completed,  if  .she  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  this 
was  the  only  punishment,  according  to  their  tradition.  (See 
upon  Lev.  xx.  10.  and  Buxtorf.  de  Spousal,  et  Divortiis, 
p.  32,  33.  and  Grotius,  in  John  viii.  5.) 

Ver.  23.  If  a  damsel,  that  is  a  virgin,  be  betrothed  to  a 
husband.]  But  not  yet  known  by  him  :  for  there  was  gene- 
rally some  space  between  the  espousals  and  ^;he  bringing 
her  home  to  her  husband's  house.  And  the  time  allowed 
was,  more  or  less,  according  to  her  age,  (See  Seldcn,  lib.  ii. 
Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  8.) 

And  a  man  find  her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her.]  If  he 
lay  with  her  any  where  else,  the  crime  was  the  same ;  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  corrupt  her  in  her  father's  house,  or 
among  her  friends,  Avhere  she  remained  till  the  completion 
of  the  marriage,  as  it  was  to  do  it  abroad  in  the  city,  or  in 
the  field. 

Ver.  24.  Then  ye  sliall  bring  them  both  out  unto  the  gate 
of  that  city.]  That  is,  to  the  court  of  judgment,  which  sat 
there ;  as  I  noted  upon  xvi.  18. 

And  ye  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  that  they  die.]  After 
they  had  been  sentenced  to  this  death  by  the  court. 

The  damsel,  because  she  cried  not  out.]  Which  was  a 
demonstration  she  was  not  forced,  but  lay  with  him  by 
consent. 

Being  in  the  city.]  Where  the  neighbours  m.ight  have 
heard  her  cry ;  and  the  force,  if  there  had  been  any,  pre- 
vented. 

The  man,  because  lie  hath  humbled  his  neighbour's  wife.] 
For  so  she  was  by  such  a  contract,  as  made  her  only  his. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  mentioned  John  viii.  5.  (See  my  notes  upon  Lev. 
XX.  10.) 

So  thou  shall  put  away  evil  from  among  you.]  See  ver. 
21,  22. 

Ver.  25.  And  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel  in  tlie  field.] 
Where  nobody  was  near,  as  in  (he  city. 

And  the  man  force  her,  and  lie  with  her.]  It  was  pre- 
sumed, by  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  that  she  did  not 
consent,  but  was  under  a  force ;  as  she  also  aflSrmed,  and 
he  could  not  prove  the  contrary. 

Then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her  shalldie.]  Because  he 
only  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

Ver.  20.  But  unto  the  damsel  thou  shall  do  nothing  ;  there 
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15  in  the  damsel  no  sin  worthy  of  death.']  To  make  her  liable 
to  suffer  death  :  for  it  was  her  misfortune,  as  we  speak,  not 
her  fault,  tliat  she  was  ravished. 

For  as  when  a  man  risefh  against  his  neighbour,  and  slay- 
eth  him.']  lie  not  being  able  to  defend  himself. 

Even  so  is  this  matter.]  It  is  here  observed  by  many  (par- 
ticularly by  Grotius  and  De  Dieu),  that  chastity  is  equal 
unto  life. 

Ver.  27.  For  he  found  her  in  the  field.]  Far  distant  from 
all  company. 

And  the  betrothed  damsel  cried.]  For  help,  as  she  af- 
firmed, and  as  it  was  presumed  ;  because,  if  she  had  con- 
sented, some  other  place  might  have  been  found,  more  con- 
venient for  their  purpose  than  the  field. 

And  there  was  none  to  save  lier.]  None  appeared  to  rescue 
her,  as  she  desired. 

Ver.  28.  If  a  man  find  a  virgin.]  In  the  field,  before- 
mentioned. 

Jfltich  is  not  betrothed.]  To  a  husband. 

And  lay  hold  of  her,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found.] 
There  be  witnesses  of  it ;  or  they  themselves  confess  it. 
This  case  is  different  from  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  lli,  17.  in 
many  respects.  For  that  law  speaks  of  one  that  was  drawn 
in  to  consent  to  the  man's  lying  with  her  by  enticing  words 
(which  is  expressly  there  mentioned),  and  fair  promises, 
perhaps,  of  marriage  ;  but  here  Moses  speaks  of  one  that 
laid  hold  of  her,  i.  e,  deflowered  her  by  force  and  violence. 
In  this  case  the  man  was  bound  to  marry  her,  if  she  and 
her  father  pleased  (for  both  their  consents  w  ere  required, 
though  the  man  that  deflowered  her  could  not  refuse);  but 
in  the  former  case  the  man  himself  might  choose  whether 
he  would  marry  or  not,  which  he  could  not  refuse  in  this; 
and  besides,  was  bound  to  pay  fifty  shekeh,  as  a  mulct 
upon  him  for  the  crime,  as  follows  in  the  next  verse.  (See 
Selden,  lib.  i.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  !().) 

Ver.  29.  Then  the  man  that  lay  with  her  shall  give  unto 
the  damsel's  father  fifty  shekels  of  silver.]  Here  is  another 
difference  between  this  case  and  that  in  Exodus ;  where 
the  man  was  bound  to  settle  a  dowry  upon  her ;  but  here  to 
pay  a  fine  unto  her  father.  The  reason  is  plain ;  because 
there  was  no  need  of  settling  a  dowry  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  foi-mer;  for  the  dowry  was  settled  upon  her  in  that 
case,  lest  the  husband  might  lightly  and  wantonly  put  her 
away  by  divorce,  and  she  have  nothing  to  maintain  her ; 
of  which  there  was  no  danger  here,  because  this  law  saith 
expressly,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  verse,  that  he  may  not 
]}ut  her  away  all  his  days.  Yet  there  are  those  who  think 
it  likely,  that  in  this  case  also  he  settled  a  dowry  of  fifty 
shekels  upon  her,  besides  what  he  paid  to  her  father;  for 
otherwise  the  condition  of  a  virgin  deflowered  by  force, 
was  worse  than  hers  deflowered  by  her  own  consent. 

They  have  some  exceptions  concerning  this  payment  to 
her  father,  which  are  not  very  material,  nor  certain.  But 
this  is  considerable,  that  this  fine  was  the  same,  whether 
the  woman  was  of  noble  or  of  mean  parentage,  neither 
more  nor  less  was  paid  by  the  law.  But  in  aftertimes,  tiie 
Sanhedrin,  they  tell  ns,  added  some  other  mulcts  besides 
this  here  mentioned;  because  it  seemed  so  small,  that  the 
honour  of  a  virgin  was  not  thought  sufficiently  repaired  by 
it.  Therefore,  he  that  enticed  a  virgin  paid  other  two ;  one 
for  the  shame  and  dishonour  he  had  done  her;  and  the 
other  for  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  vitiating  her  body. 


And  he  that  forced  a  virgin  paid  a  third  besides  these  two, 
upon  the  account  of  the  pain  unto  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  put  her.  And  in  these  three  they  proportioned  the 
penalties  to  the  quality  of  the  person,  and  other  considera- 
tions, which  made  them  vary.  (See  Selden,  in  the  fore- 
named  place,  p.  123.) 

And  she  sliall  be  his  wife,  because  he  hath  humbled  her.] 
Though  she  were  blind,  or  lame,  or  leprous,  be  could  not 
refuse  her,  if  she  and  her  father  required  him  to  marry  her. 

He  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days.]  This  was  a  third 
part  of  his  punishment  for  the  force  he  had  committed,  that 
he  should  be  forced  not  only  to  take  her  to  virife,  but  con- 
strained also  to  keep  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  not  have 
the  liberty  of  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  as  other  men 
might  do,  who  were  desirous  to  part  with  their  wives. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  could  be  known  whether  she  was 
enticed  or  forced;  they  answer,  as  was  observed  before, 
that  it  was  reasonably  presumed  that  he  forced  her,  if  the 
thing  was  done  in  the  field,  or  in  a  place  far  from  inhabit- 
ants; but  if  in  the  city  or  town,  that  she  consented,  unless 
the  contrary  was  evidently  proved. 

Ver.  30.  A  man  shall  not  take  his  father's  wife.]  That  is, 
shall  not  marry  her. 

Nor  discover  his  fatlier's  skirt.']  Nor  so  much  as  lie  with 
her.  For  this  is  a  modest  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  an-' 
cient  custom  in  those  countries ;  where  the  bridegroom, 
when  he  brought  his  bride  into  the  chuppa,  as  they  called 
it,  or  bridal  chamber,  spread  the  skirt  of  his  robe  over  her, 
to  signify  his  right  to  her,  and  power  over  her,  and  that  he 
alone  might  lawfully  enjoy  her.  (Ruth  iii.  9.  Ezek.  xvi.  8.) 

And  this  verse  seems  to  me  to  be  here  inserted  as  a  short 
memorandum,  that  they  should  be  careful  to  observe  all 
the  laws  which  he  had  delivered  against  incestuous  mar- 
riages in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  (See  there, 
ver.  8.  and  xx.  11.) 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  JtJE  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones.]  Bruised  or 
compressed  in  those  parts ;  as  the  manner  was  of  making 
eunuchs,  who  are  here  spoken  of,  and  were  sometimes  made 
that  way  when  they  were  infants ;  or  by  taking  them  quite 
away  ;  which  was  done  in  some  when  they  were  grown  up. 
And  there  \«rere  those  who  had  none  of  these  parts  left  re- 
maining; as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

Or  hath  his  privy  member  cut  ofi^".]  In  whole,  or  in  part; 
which  was  not  used  till  they  found  the  other  did  not  ef- 
fectually answer  their  purpose  in  this  unnatural  practice. 
Wherein  some  thought  they  honoured  their  gods,  particu- 
larly Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  unto  whose  service 
her  priests  devoted  themselves  by  cutting  oft'  their  genitals. 
So  not  only  Minucius  Felix,  TertuUian,  and  several  other 
of  the  ancient  Christian  w  riters  testify,  but  many  also  of 
the  pagan.  (See  Job.  Geusius  de  Victimis  Hmnanis,  par. 
ii.  cap.  1.) 

Shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Jjord.]  These 
persons  were  so  much  abhorred  by  some  among  the  pagans, 
that  Luciau  saith  they  were  excluded  not  only  from  the 
schools  of  philosophers,  but,  which  was  more,  aTro  -uiv 
lipiov  avTMV,  Kai  TripippavTtjpiojv,  koI  twv  koivwv  (nrat'Tiov  avA- 
Xoytov,  from  their  holy  qflices,  and  their  sprinklings,  and  all 
common  meetings.     So  Diodes  is  introduced  speaking  in 
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hio  Eunuchus.  But  nobody  thinks  this  to  be  the  meaning 
here,  that  they  should  not  entertain  such  a  person  as  a  pro- 
selyte; or  that  he  should  not  come  to  worship  God  at  the 
temple :  for  that  was  free  for  all  nations  if  they  renounced 
idolatry.  But  the  meaning  of  this  law  is,  either  to  forbid 
the  Israelites  to  marry  with  such  persons,  or  not  to  admit 
them  to  bear  any  office  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  The 
Hebrew  doctors  generally  take  it  in  the  first  sense.  See 
Selden,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  and  so  do  a 
great  many  among  Christian  writers.  And  there  is  an  emi- 
nent example  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  this  sense,  Neb. 
xiii.  1 — 3.  But  some  think  it  was  superfluous  to  forbid 
this,  because  none  would  marry  with  such  persons  as  were 
incapable  to  perform  the  marriage  duty ;  and  therelbre 
they  follow  the  second  sense,  it  being  certain  that  the  He- 
brew word  kahal,  congregation,  signifies,  in  many  places, 
not  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  Israel,  but  the  great  as- 
sembly of  elders,  into  which  no  such  person  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  because  they  were  unfit  for  government,  eunuchs 
being  observed  generally  to  want  courage.  Thus  Simeon 
de  Muis,  and  others,  who  seem  to  have  great  reason  on 
their  side.  Yet  it  is  so  plain  that  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  following  part  of  this  chapter,  signifies  the 
people  of  Israel,  who  might  not  mslrry  with  the  persons 
mentioned,  ver.  2,  3.  8.  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  ought  to 
be  so  interpreted  here.  For  though  such  marriages  were 
useless  and  unprofitable,  as  Maimonides  speaks,  yet  they 
made  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  made  eunuchs 
by  God  (that  is,  bom  so)  and  those  made  by  men :  and  this 
law,  they  say,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  former,  but 
only  of  the  latter.  Some  of  which,  it  is  certain,  were  left 
in  such  a  condition,  that  they  were  desirous  of  marriage, 
as  appears  by  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who 
did  not  think  it  superfluous  to  forbid  marriage  with  them. 
For  it  appears  by  it,  that  some  women  choose  such  hus- 
bands. See  also  Ecclesiasticus  xxx.  20.  but  especially 
the  book  ascribed  to  St.  Basil,  De  Vera  Virginitate,  torn.  i. 
p.  719,  &c.  where  there  is  too  free  a  description  of  the  un- 
extinguishable  lust  of  such  eunuchs  as  were  only  deprived 
Twv  SiBv/jiwv,  whose  company  he  charges  virgins  to  avoid, 
not  only  because  they  hoped  to  corrupt  them  without  dan- 
ger of  discovery,  but  were  insatiable  in  their  desires.  And 
on  the  other  side,  though  they  were  unfit  for  marriage,  yet 
it  appears  by  many  instances  in  history,  that  they  were  not 
unfit  for  government,  nor  wanted  courage  for  the  greatest 
undertakings.  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  for  this  to  Xe- 
nophon's  Cyropaedia,  lib.  vii. 

They  that  follow  allegorical  senses,  free  themselves  from 
all  these  difficulties.  (See  Filesacus,  lib.  i.  Selectorum, 
p.  1G9. 18.5.)  But  one  cannot  think  that  Moses  intended 
any  of  those  things;  though  such  pious  use  may  be  made 
of  his  words. 

Ver.  2.  A  bastard.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  understand  by 
the  word  mamzer,  one  that  was  begotten  in  simple  fornica- 
tion, out  of  the  state  of  marriage ;  but  one  that  was  begot- 
ten of  such  persons  as  the  law  forbade  them  to  marry,  or 
lie  withal,  under  pain  of  being  cm<  off;  viz.  those  mentioned 
in  the  eighteenth  of  Leviticus.  They  only  except  this  sin- 
gle case,  if  a  man  lay  with  a  menstruous  woman,  and  begat 
a  child  of  her  at  that  time,  it  was  not  a  mamzer.  See  Sel- 
den, lib.  de  Succession,  in  Bona  Defunct,  cap.  3.  and  lib.  v. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  16.  and  Wagenseil  lately,  in 


his  very  learned  Annotation  upon  Mischna  Sotae,  cap.  4. 
sect.  1.  where  he  observes,  out  of  a  MS.  which  he  calls 
very  precious  (Etz-Hachajim  in  Hilcoth  Nidda)>  that  mam- 
zer, whether  male  or  female,  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord.  And  they  were  mamzers  who  were 
born  of  any  woman  whom  the  law  prohibited  them  to  have 
knowledge  of;  whether  it  was  by  violence  or  by  consent, 
by  error  or  advisedly,  it  made  no  difference. 

Shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.]  Nor 
marry  with  an  Israelite.  So  all  the  doctors,  none  excepted, 
expound  it,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de  Successione 
in  Pontific.  cap.  2.  p.  209.  If  any  man  of  Israel  married 
such  a  woman,  or  any  woman  of  Israel  married  such  a 
man,  and  they  were  found  in  bed  together  after  espousals, 
they  were  both  whipped,  for  violating  this  precept.  But  if 
they  lay  together  without  any  espousals,  this  punishment 
was  not  inflicted  on  them. 

Even  unto  the  tenth  generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord.]  That  is,  never,  as  the  Hebrew 
doctors  expound  it.  And  Maimonides  (More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  gives  this  reason  for  it,  that  people  might 
be  deterred  from  such  marriages  or  conjunctions,  which 
would  leave  an  indelible  blot  upon  their  posterity.  And, 
indeed,  some  heathens  anciently  put  such  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon  mere  bastards,  as  to  prohibit  both  males  and  females 
to  come  to  their  sacred  offices.  Such  a  law  there  was  at 
Athens,  mentioned  by  Isajus  ;  as  Casaubon  observes  upon 
Athenaeus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  p.  410. 

There  were  some  also  of  these  mamzers,  who  were  not 
manifestly  bom  of  such  incestuous,  or  other  forbidden  mix- 
tures, but  were  called  dubious,  because  their  fathers  were 
not  known,  or  being  exposed,  and  found  in  the  fields,  or 
the  streets,  neither  father  nor  mother  was  known.  Yet  it 
being  uncertain  whence  they  were  descended,  the  Israelites 
might  not  marry  with  them,  for  fear  they  should  be  polluted 
by  those  who,  perhaps,  were  born  of  incestuous  parents. 
But  proselytes  of  justice,  they  say,  might  marry  with 
mamzers;  and,  that  they  might  not  for  ever  be  excluded 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  they  contrived  this  re- 
medy for  the  restitution  of  their  blood.  They  might  many 
a  slave  (who  was  baptized  and  become  a  Jew),  whose  chil- 
dren were  not  reputed  mamzers,  but  only  slaves  :  who,  be- 
ing made  Jews,  and  having  their  freedom  given  them,  might 
lawfully  marry  with  a  Jewish  woman ;  and  then  they  were 
entirely  incorporated  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  :  for 
proles  sequifur  inatrem,  the  issue  follows  the  mother,  (as  that 
MS.  of  Wagenseil  hath  it,  p.  565.)  and  there  was  no  regard 
had  to  the  father. 

Ver.  3.  An  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation 
shall  they  not  enter  for  ever.]  These  last  words /or  ever,  in 
this  verse,  the  Jews  think  warrant  them  to  interpret  those 
words  to  the  tenth  generation,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  as  if 
he  said,  never.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Moses  intended 
to  exclude  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  from  marrying 
with  the  Jews  for  ever ;  for  so  Nehemiah  understood  him 
when  he  quoted  this  law,  xiii.  1.  as  a  reason  against  the 
Israelites'  marriages  with  them  in  his  time,  when  more  than 
ten  generations  were  past.  But  then  these  words, /or  ever, 
being  omitted  in  the  foregoing  verse,  where  he  speaks  of 
mamzers,  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  so  in- 
terpreted ;  but  that,  after  ten  generations  were  past,  all  dis- 
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tinction  between  them  and  others  shodld  be  abolished. 
This,  one  would  have  expected,  should  have  been  the  sense 
of  those  who  examine  every  word  so  nicely  as  the  Jews 
do :  for  here  being  mention  made  only  of  an  Ammonite  and 
Moabitc,  that  is,  of  the  males  of  these  two  nations,  they 
will  not  have  their  women  concerned  in  this  law :  but  say, 
that  an  Israelite  might  take  one  of  them  to  wife,  if  she  em- 
braced their  religion.  For  thus  they  expound  this  whole 
matter  of  marriages  with  proselytes  of  justice ;  that  is,  such 
of  other  nations  as  became  entirely  of  the  Jews'  religion. 
With  such  proselytes  of  some  nations,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men, the  Israelites  were  never  to  make  any  marriages : 
with  those  of  some  other  nations,  they  were  prohibited 
only  to  marry  with  their  men  :  with  others,  they  were  pro- 
hibited to  marry  only  for  some  generations ;  and  there  were 
others,  with  whom  they  might  marry  as  soon  as  they  were 
made  perfect  proselytes.  Of  the  first  kind  were  tlie  seven 
nations  of  Canaan,  mentioned  Deut.  vii.  1.  with  the  males 
or  females  of  which  they  might  never  contract  an  affinity. 
To  the  second  kind  belong  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ; 
to  whose  males  an  Israelitish  woman  was  forbid  by  this 
precept  to  marry :  but  a  man  of  Israel  might  marry  any  of 
their  women,  after  they  professed  the  Jewish  religion; 
otherwise  David,  who  descended  from  Ruth,  a  Moabitess, 
had  been  illegitimate.  Of  the  third  kind  were  the  Edomitcs 
and  Egyptians ;  with  whom,  and  with  their  children,  the 
Israelites  might  not  marry ;  but  their  grandchildren  might. 
And  of  the  fourth  kind  were  all  other  nations  besides  these 
mentioned.  This  is  an  abridgment  of  what  our  great  Sel- 
den  hath  more  largely  shewn  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Jews, 
in  his  fifth  book  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  &c.  cap.  14.  which 
another  excellent  person,  J.  Christoph.  Wagenseil  hath 
confirmed,  out  of  his  inestimable  MS.  as  he  calls  Etz- 
Hachajim,  in  Hilcoth  Nidda,  cap.  10.  (See  Excerp.  Gem. 
in  Sota,  cap.  1.  p.  143.) 

Ver.  4.  Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread  and  wafer, 
when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  This  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Ammonites,  who  had  no  compassion  towards  the 
Israelites  when  they  were  distressed  in  the  wilderness : 
but,  though  they  were  near  of  kin  to  them,  did  not  shew 
them  that  civility  which  is  commonly  expressed  to  mere 
strangers  in  their  travels,  (Gen.  xiv.  18.  xviii.  2.  31»  xix. 
1, 2.)  We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this  barbarity  of  theirs 
in  the  foregoing  history ;  but  we  read  how  kind  God  or- 
dered the  Israelites  to  be  to  them,  in  not  meddling  with 
them,  much  less  distressing  them,  as  they  passed  by  their 
country,  (Deut.  ii.  19.)  Which  aggravated  their  inhuma- 
nity in  not  vouchsafing  this  common  kindness  to  the  Is- 
raelites, of  giving  them  the  refreshment  of  bread  and  water 
as  they  went  by  them. 

And  because  they  hired  against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor,  of  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee.]  As  the  fore- 
going passage  peculiarly  refers  to  the  Ammonites,  so  this 
doth  to  the  Moabites ;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mi- 
dianites,  invited  Balaam,  by  the  promises  of  a  great  reward, 
to  come  from  the  eastern  country  and  curse  the  Israelites. 
(See  Numb.  xxii.  5 — 7.)  For  these  two  reasons  God  laid 
this  prohibition  upon  his  people ;  in  which  Maimonides 
observes  the  Divine  justice  in  proportioning  punishments 
to  offences.  For  Amalek  coming  out  against  the  Isradites, 
when  they  were  newly  come  forth  from  Egypt,  to  cut  them 
off  with  tho  sword,  God  commanded  their  memory  to  be 


blotted  out,  (xxv.  19.)  butthe  Ammonites  being  only  basely 
covetous,  and  the  Moabites  acting  against  them  only  by 
craft,  and  not  by  force,  God  inflicted  no  other  punishment 
upon  them  but  this,  that  his  people  should  avoid  all  affinity 
with  them,  and  shew  no  love  to  them,  (More  Nevochim, 
pal-,  iii.  cap.  41.)  And  the  MS.  author  of  Etz-Hachajim, 
mentioned  by  Wagenseil,  in  the  place  forenamed,  makes 
this  the  ground  of  the  distinction  mentioned  before  between 
the  males  and  females  of  those  countries  :  "  Their  males 
(saith  he)  might  never  marry  with  an  Israelitish  woman; 
but,  by  a  tradition  delivered  do^vn  to  us  from  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai,  we  hold,  that  the  women  of  those  countries 
(if  they  embraced  the  Jewish  religion)  might  be  married  to 
a  man  of  Israel.  For  the  women  must  be  thought,  in  all 
reason,  not  to  have  been  guilty,  as  the  men  were,  of  that 
which  was  the  reason  of  this  law ;  it  not  being  the  custom 
for  women  to  bring  out  bread  and  water  to  travellers ;  nor 
did  they  send  ambassadors  to  hire  Balaam  to  come  and 
curse  the  Israelites."  Accordingly  we  find  Ruth,  who  was 
a  Moabitess,  married  to  Boaz,  the  ancestor  of  David. 

Ver.  5.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken 
unto  Balaam  ;  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse  into 
a  blessing  unto  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.] 
Balaam,  indeed,  did  not  curse  the  Israelites  as  the  Moabites 
desired,  and  he  intended ;  but  no  thanks  were  owing  to  him 
for  that :  but  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  God  to  his 
people,  who  constrained  him,  against  his  will,  to  bless  them. 

Ver.  6.  Thou  shall  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  pros^ 
perity  all  thy  days  for  ever.]  By  entering  into  any  league 
with  them,  much  less  by  taking  them  into  conjugal  society : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  to  look  upon  them  as  danger- 
ous enemies;  who,  being  near  their  neighbours,  would 
watch  all  opportunities  to  ensnare  or  disturb  them. 

Some  of  the  Jews  would  have  this  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  xx.lO.  that  they  might  not  offer  them 
terms  of  peace,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  all  men,  but 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan :  though,  if  they  desired  peace, 
they  were  bound,  they  say,  to  grant  it.  (See  Schickard, 
in  his  Mischpat  Hammelech,  p.  118.)  But  Grotius  hath 
well  observed,  upon  Matt.  v.  43.  that  God  did  not  give  the 
Jews  any  right  to  their  country,  (as  appears  from  Deut.  ii, 
19.)  and  therefore  the  meaning  here  is,  that  they  should 
not  make  any  league  with  them  of  mutual  assistance,  which 
they  called  yberfern,  (n)fifia\ia^. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  shall  not  abhor  an  Edomite.]  So  as  never 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  marriage  with  tliem,  they  being 
a  cit-cumcised  people. 

For  he  is  thy  brother.]  Nearer  of  kin  to  them  than  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  Esau  their  father  being  the 
twin-brother  of  Jacob.  And  so  Moses  calls  them,  when 
he  delivers  God's  command  to  the  Israelites  not  to  med- 
dle with  them,  Deut.  ii.  8.  "  We  passed  by  from  our 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,"  &c.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  word  brother  comprehended  more  than 
the  Israelites,  as  our  Saviour  shews  the  word  neighbour 
did,  Luke  x.  29,  &c. 

Thou  shall  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a 
stranger  in  his  land.]  That  is,  the  Egyptians  in  a  sore 
famine  sustained  them,  their  children,  flocks,  and  herds, 
very  kindly ;  the  memory  of  which  benefit  God  would  not 
have  forgotten,  though  in  future  generations  they  were 
cruelly  oppressed  by  them. 
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Ver.  8.  The  children  tliat  are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  the  third  generation.] 
When  they  had  been  proselytes  for  three  generations,  it 
was  lawful  to  marry  with  them.  Nay,  some  of  the  Jews 
are  so  liberal  here  of  their  kindness,  as  to  understand  by 
banim,  not  children  in  general,  but  sons,  with  whom  only 
marriage  is  forbidden  till  the  third  generation ;  marriage 
with  their  daughters  being  lawful,  as  they  tliink,  as  soon 
as  they  turned  complete  proselytes.  Upon  which  account 
Solomon  took  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  wife.  See  Selden, 
lib.  V.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  14,  15.  where  he  ob- 
serves, that  all  this  held  good  only  till  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  when,  all  these  nations  being  confused,  they 
might  marry  with  any  of  them  if  they  became  Jews.  For 
wars,  and  colonies,  and  deportations,  had  made  such  a 
mixture  of  people,  that  one  could  not  be  known  from 
another.  This  Wagenseil  hath  lately  confirmed  out  of 
several  Hebrew  authors,  whom  Mr.  Selden  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  mention;  and  particularly  out  of  the  MS.  Etz- 
Hachajim,  which  he  most  highly  commends.  (See  p.  149. 
upon  Sota.)  They  all  agree,  likewise,  that  none  of  these 
laws  extended  to  proselytes,  who  might  marry  with  any  of 
these  nations.     (See  Selden,  ib.  cap.  18.) 

Ver,  9.  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  enemy, 
then  keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing.]  This  was  a  rule 
to  be  observed  at  all  times ;  but  then  especially,  when 
they  had  the  greatest  need  of  the  Divine  help  (for  which 
wicked  people  could  not  reasonably  hope),  and  when 
there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  being  wicked,  in  a  time 
of  such  licence  as  soldiers  commonly  take.  There  is  a 
sentence  very  like  this  in  Agathias,  lib.  ii.  (mentioned  by 
Grotius  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis),  'AStwa  yap  koI  Oiov  d^tpa- 
neuaia  (j>evKTa  filv  dtl  koI  d(rvfi<popa,  fiakiara.^i  iv  Tt^  TTporr- 
TToXifiiiv  ical  irapararrtacai.  Injustice  and  neglect  of  God's 
sei'vice  are  ever  to  be  avoided  as  most  pernicious  ;  but  es- 
pecially in  a  time  of  war,  and  when  men  are  upon  the  point 
of  giving  battle.  Which  he  proves  elsewhere,  by  the  illus- 
trious examples  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily. 

Ver.  10.  If  there  be  among  you  any  man  that  is  not  clean, 
by  reason  of  uncleanness  that  chanceth  to  him  by  night.] 
This  seems  to  be  only  one  instance  of  uncleanness,  from 
which  they  were  to  keep  themselves  carefully ;  though  it 
was  no  moral  impurity,  nor  a  voluntary  pollution.  By 
which  it  was  easy  for  them  to  understand  how  watchful 
they  were  to  be  over  themselves,  in  all  other  cases,  espe- 
cially such  as  had  an  inward  turpitude  in  them. 

Then  he  sliall  go  abroad  out  of  the  camp.]  There  is  no 
such  thing  required  before  in  Lev.  xv.  IG.  where  the  same 
pollution  is  mentioned.  The  reason,  I  suppose,  was,  that 
he  speaks  there  of  what  happened  to  them  in  their  own 
houses  ;  where  they  had  private  chambers,  into  which 
they  might  retire,  and  keep  themselves  from  defiling  others : 
but  here,  of  those  that  were  abroad  in  the  army,  where  it 
was  hard  to  keep  their  fellow-soldiers  from  touching  them, 
without  removing  out  of  the  camp. 

He  shall  not  come  within  the  camp.]  This  some  under- 
stand, particularly  Drusius,  of  not  coming  within  the  camp 
of  God,  and  of  the  Levites,  that  is,  to  the  tabernacle :  but 
it  seems  to  be  an  exclusion  of  him  from  the  whole  camp 
of  Israel,  as  1  have  expounded  it. 


Ver.  11.  But  it  shall  be,  when  evening  cometh  on,  he  shall 
wash  himself  with  water  ;  and  when  the  sun  is  down  he  shall 
come  into  the  camp  again.]  See  Lev.  xv.  16.  The  end  of 
all  this,  as  Maimonides  observes,  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii. 
cap.  61,  was,  that  every  man  might  have  this  fixed  in  his 
mind,  that  their  camp  ought  to  be  as  the  sanctuary  of  God 
(into  which  every  one  knows  no  man  might  enter  in  his 
uncleanness),  and  not  like  the  camps  of  the  gentiles,  in 
which  all  manner  of  corruption,  filthiness,  rapines,  thefts, 
and  other  wickednesses,  were  freely  committed. 

Ver.  12.  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  without  the  camp, 
whither  thou  shalt  go  forth  abroad.]  A  place  distant  from 
all  company ;  where  they  might  ease  themselves,  as  it  is 
explained  in  the  next  verse.  For  natural  modesty  directed 
all  men  on  such  occasions  to  seek  privacy ;  and  it  tended, 
as  all  cleanliness  doth,  to  the  preservation  of  health: 
which  was  one  reason  of  ordering  them  to  find  a  place 
without  the  camp,  that  there  might  be  no  oflfensive  smell 
among  them.  And  hereby,  as  Maimonides  observes,  they 
were  distinguished  from  brute  beasts,  which  commonly 
ease  themselves  any  where,  and  before  any  body.  But, 
besides  all  this,  Moses  himself  gives  us  the  principal  rea- 
son of  this  command,  peculiarly  respecting  the  Israelites, 
(ver.  14.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  have  a  paddle.]  An  instrument 
wherewith  to  dig  up  the  ground,  and  cover  it  again ;  Epi- 
phanius,  Haeres.  Ixxvii,  calls  it  vaaaaXov  ailr]povv,  an  iron 
paddle. 

Upon  thy  weapon.]  Their  sword,  I  suppose. 

And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  wilt  ease  thyself  abroad.]  It 
was  not  in  their  choice  when  they  would  do  this,  but  when 
their  needs  required :  yet  the  Jews  will  have  it,  that  they 
were  to  accustom  themselves  to  do  this  business  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  they  were  up.  Thus  the  Jews  at  this 
day,  (as  Leo  Modena  tells  us,  in  his  history  of  them, 
par.  i.  chap.  6.)  afterward  washing  their  hands,  that  they 
may  go  clean  to  their  prayers. 

Thou  shalt  dig  therewith]  A  hole  in  the  ground. 

And  shalt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from 
thee.]  That  there  might  be  no  appearance  nor  scent  of  it 
remaining.  This  is  still  practised  by  the  Caribbeans  ; 
among  whom  there  is  never  any  such  thing  as  ordure  seen. 
So  the  authors  of  the  History  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  tell 
us,  book  ii.  chap.  14.  where  they  observe,  also,  out  of 
Busbequius,  that  the  Turks  use  the  same  cleanliness  in 
their  camps,  making  a  hole  with  a  piece  of  iron,  wherein 
they  bury  their  excrements.  And  in  this  matter  the  Essenes 
were  extremely  superstitious ;  for,  as  Josephus  relates, 
they  would  not  ease  themselves  at  all  on  the  sabbath-day, 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  labour  to  dig  in  the 
earth,  and  excrements  not  fit  to  be  seen  on  that  day. 

Ver.  14.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of 
thy  camp.]  At  this  time  the  ark,  which  was  the  token  of 
the  Divine  presence,  was  settled  in  the  midst  of  their  camp; 
and,  whithersoever  they  moved,  was  carried  along  with 
them :  two  standards  going  before,  and  two  following,  and 
the  ark  between  them  in  the  midst,  as  appears  from  the  tenth 
of  Numbers.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  it  was  carried  in 
aftcrtimes  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  they  went  to  war ; 
as  some  think  it  was  when  they  went  against  the  Midian- 
ites,  (Numb.  xxxi.  6.)  and  when  they  encompassed  Jericho. 
Now  this  presence  of  God  among  them  was  the  reason 
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why  no  nncleanness,  tliough  in  itself  natural,  might  be 
found  in  their  camp ;  but,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  dwelt  between  the  cherubinis  over  the  ark, 
be  removed  afar  off.  And  by  such  actions  as  these,  Mai* 
nionidcs  well  observes,  God  intended  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  soldiers,  that  God,  dwelling  among 
them,  would  go  along  with  them,  and  fight  for  them  against 
their  enemies,  as  it  here  follows.  More  Nevochim,  par,  iii. 
cap.  41.  And  thus  Abarbinel  discourses  upon  these  words : 
"  The  camps  of  the  Israelites  ought  to  be  holy,  having  a 
special  providence  of  God  among  them :  for  they  do  not 
make  war  by  mere  human  power  and  courage,  but  by  the 
power  of  God  and  of  his  Spirit,  on  which  they  depend  for 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  and  victory  over  their  enemies," &c. 

To  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up  thine  enemies  before  thee.] 
This  is  the  constant  sense  of  this  phrase,  of  God's  being  in 
the  midst  of  them,  to  defend,  protect,  and  deliver  them  from 
all  evil,  as  I  observed  before.  (See  Deut.  vii.  21.  Josh.  iii. 
10.  Psal.  xlvi.  6.  Zachar.  iii.  15.)  Now  this  cleanliness 
being  commanded  with  respect  to  the  Divine  presence, 
which  dwelt  among  them,  the  Jews  are  strangely  mistaken 
in  using  such  superstitions  as  they  do  in  every  place,  when 
they  have  no  such  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the 
midst  of  them.  (See  Scliickard  in  Mischpat  Hammelech, 
cap.  5.  Theor.  18.  p.  144,  &c.) 

Therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy.}  Free  from  all  man- 
aer  of  defilements,  though  they  be  only  of  this  sort. 

That  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee.]  In  these  words, 
saith  Maimonides  (in  the  place  beforenamed),  he  deters 
them  from  fornication;  which  is  far  worse  than  the  fore- 
mentioned  uncleanness;  but  too  common  among  the  sol- 
diers, when  they  are  absent  from  their  own  homes.  And 
therefore,  that  he  might  keep  them  from  such  impurities,  he 
commands  them  such  actions  (he  means  covering  their 
ordure)  as  might  call  to  their  minds  the  glorious  majesty 
of  God  which  dwelt  among  them.  But  though  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  we  here  translate  unclean  thing,  properly  sig- 
nifies nakedness,  and  all  those  impure  mixtures  mentioned 
in  the  eighteenth  of  Leviticus,  and  therefore  by  Maimo- 
nides particularly  applied  to  such  uncleanness;  yet  Mr. 
Selden  hath  well  observed,  that  it  signifies  all  manner  of 
filthiness;  and  therefore  is  well  so  translated  by  us,  both 
here  and  in  the  next  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  the  mat- 
ter of  divorce. 

And  so  it  i?  used  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  iii.  5.  (to 
name  no  more),  where  tlie  nakedness  of  Nineveh,  whioh 
God  saith  he  would  shew  to  all  nations,  signifies  all  the 
murders,  robberies,  deceit,  and  other  great  wickednesses, 
which  bounded  in  that  city.  (See  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
23.)  And  thus  Abarbiucl  here  extends  it  to  all  the  horrid  sins 
which  were  usually  committed  in  the  camps  of  idolaters. 

And  turn  away  from  thee.}  As  princes  are  wont  to  do, 
when  they  sec  any  thing  offensive  to  them.  And  the  mean- 
ing is,  he  would  not  deliver  them  from  their  enemies  (as  he 
promised  before),  but  give  them  up  into  their  hands.  I 
conclude  all  this  matter  with  the  words  of  R.  Zacharias,  in 
Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  44.  "  The  .pillar  of  the  cloud  (in  which 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  dwelt)  encompassed  the  camps  of 
Israel  round  about,  and  made  them  like  a  city  girt  about 
with  a  Ivall,  that  no  enemy  might  assault  them.  But  this 
cloud  threw  all  uncleanness  out  of  the  camps  of  Israel,  for 
they  were  holy:"  and  he  quotes  this  place  for  it. 


Ver.  15.  Thou  shall  not  deliver  unto  his  mauler  the  ser- 
vant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.]  The  He- 
brew doctors  understand  this  of  a  servant  of  another  na- 
tion who  was  become  a  Jew.  AVhom  his  master,  if  he  went 
to  dwell  out  of  Judca,  might  not  carry  along  with  him 
against  his  will ;  and  if  he  fled  from  him,  when  he  had  car- 
ried him,  he  might  not  be  delivered  to  him,  but  suffered  to 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Which  they  understand  also  of 
a  servant  that  fled  from  his  master  out  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  gentiles  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  which  was  to  be 
a  safe  refuge  to  him.  (See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent,  juxta  Discipl.  Hebr.  cap.  8.  p.  711.) 

Ver.  16.  He  sliall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you.] 
Having  embraced  the  Jewish  religion. 

In  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates 
where  it  liketh  him  be,it.]  He  was  not  to  be  abridged  of  his 
liberty,  but  permitted  to  settle  himself  where  he  pleased,  in 
any  part  of  their  country. 

Thou  shall  not  oppress  him.]  For  there  was  an  express 
law  against  all  manner  of  injuries  or  hardships  put  upon 
strangers,  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34.) 

Ver.  17.  There  shall  be  no  whore  of  tlie  daughters  of  Is- 
rael, nor  a  Sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel.]  Or  a  whoremou' 
ger  of  the  sons  of  Israel ;  as  the  last  part  of  the  verse  may 
be  translated,  with  the  same  reason  that  the  foregoing  words 
are  translated,  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel.  So 
Bonfrerius  truly  observes,  and  so  the  Vulgar  Latin  and  the 
LXX.  translate  it,  and  several  other  versions  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Selden,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  23.  p.  487.  Which 
sort  of  persons  Moses  would  not  have  to  be  tolerated  among 
the  Israelites,  as  they  were  among  the  Egyptians  ;  many  of 
which,  if  we  may  believe  Sextus  Empiricus,  were  so  far 
from  thinking  it  a  reproach  for  women  to  prostitute  them- 
selves, that  they  looked  upon  it  as  honourable,  and  gloried 
in  it,  TO  Tap  ■yi/vmicac  iraiptiv,  &c.  irapa  toic  noXXoig  Ai-yvrr- 
ritov  tvKXtig,  &c.  (lib.  iii.  Pyf .  Hypot.  cap-.  24.  p.  152.) 

"  And  great  reason  there  was  for  this  prohibition,  be- 
cause by  whoredom  families  are  confounded  and  de- 
stroyed (as  Maimonides  observes);  and  their  issues  are 
looked  upon  by  all  men  as  aliens;  so  that  none  will  own 
them  as  their  kindred,  and  their  neighbours  become 
strangers  to  them;  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse  for 
them,  and  for  their  parents.  For  which  cause  (saith  he) 
all  public  stews  were  disallowed  among  the  Israelites; 
who  had  this  benefit  by  it,  among  others,  that  many  brawls 
and  quarrels,  fightings  and  bloodshed,  were  prevented ; 
which  frequently  happened,  when  several  men  were  as- 
sembled at  the  same  time,  contending  for  the  same  woman. 
For  so  the  Scripture  saith,  Jeremiah  v.  7.  They  assemble 
by  troops  in  the  harlots'  houses.  For  the  preventing  of 
these  and  such-like  mischiefs,  and  that  the  distinction  of 
families  might  be  preserved,  both  whores  and  whore- 
mongers are  here  condemned;  and  no  other  conjunction 
permitted,  but  with  a  man's  own  wife,  publicly  married. 
For  if  a  private  marriage  had  been  suflicient,  many  Avould 
have  kept  women  in  their  houses  as  their  whores,  and  pre- 
tended they  were  their  wives.  Therefore,  after  a  man  had 
privately  espoused  a  woman,  he  was  bound  publicly  to 
keep  his  wedding."  Thus  that  great  man,  More  Nevochim, 
par.  iii.  cap.  49.  and  see  Selden,  lib.  v.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent,  juxta  Disc.  Hebr.  cap.  4.  p.  554. 

How  much  more  abominable  then  were  such  persons  as 
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prostituted  their  bodies  in  honour  of  Venus  and  of  Pria- 
pus,  and  such-like  filthy  deities !  of  which  sort  there  were 
both  males  and  females  consecrated  to  such  impure  ser-- 
vices !  and  this  was  practised  even  in  the  days  of  Moses ; 
as  appears  from  the  history  of  those  who  committed  forni- 
cation with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  who  exposed  them- 
selves in  honour  of  Baal-Peor;  for  their  lying  with  them 
w'as  accounted  idolatry.  And  such  there  were  at  last 
among  the  Israelites,  as  appears  from  1  Kings  xiv.  24. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  where  we  read,  that  the  houses  of  the  Sodom- 
ites (as  we  translate  it)  were  by  the  house  of  tlie  Lord. 
Which  shews  they  were  not  vulgar,  but  consecrated  So- 
domites, or  whoremongers.  I  need  not  mention  the  hea- 
then writers,  who  tell  us  this  was  a  piece  of  religion  among 
them.  See  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib.  ii.  de  Leg.  Hebr. 
Ritual,  cap.  22.  and  Heideggerus,  in  his  Histor.  Patriarch, 
exercit.  i.  sect.  2.  where  he  observes,  a  great  many  very 
learned  men  understand  this  very  place,  not  merely  of  vul- 
gar whores,  but  of  such  as  I  have  mentioned ;  which  Avere 
famous  in  ancient  times  among  the  Phoenicians,  Babylo- 
nians, and  other  nations,  whom  Strabo  calls  Itgo^ovXov^, 
lib.  viii.  Geograph.  where  he  saith,  (p.  378.)  that  at  Co- 
rinth there  was  a  temple  so  richly  endowed,  that  it  main- 
tained TrXttoue  r\  x<Xiac  itpoSouXoue  fTaipag,  above  a  thousand 
of  these  consecrated  whores:  whom  both  men  and  women 
had  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  Ot  yap  vavKkripoi  p^iSiwc  i^ava- 
'kidKovrm,  for  seafaring  men  (who  arrived  in  great  numbers 
at  this  port)  parted  with  their  money  easily.  And,  lib.  xii. 
speaking  of  Comana,  he  saith,  there  were  a  multitude  of 
women  there,  liov  ipyaZofxivtov  anb  awnarog,  ivho  maintained 
themselves  by  prostituting  their  bodies;  and  most  of  them 
were  hpal,  sacred  persons :  this  city  being  a  little  Corinth,  to 
which  great  numbers  of  people  resorted  at  their  festivals, 
?m  TO  TrXrjOoc  Twv  irapHiv  ai  rijc  'A^poStTjjc  ijcrav  upaX,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  harlots  which  were  here  sacred  to  Venus, 
p.  55!).  And  the  like  account  we  find  in  Athenaeus,  lib. 
xiii.  Deipnos.  cap.  6.  where  he  saith,  they  that  went  to 
pray  there,  were  wont,  for  the  obtaining  their  petitions,  to 
add,  that  they  would  bring  some  women  to  be  devoted  unto 
Venus;  as  Xenophon  the  Corinthian  did,  when  he  returned 
conqueror  from  the  Olympics. 

Ver.  18.  Thou  sJuilt  not  bring  the  price  of  a  whore.]  If 
such  persons,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
offered  unto  God  what  they  had  got  by  prostituting  their 
bodies,  it  was  not  to  be  accepted,  but  rejected  as  abomin- 
able. For  this  was  a  custom  among  the  idolatrous  nations, 
as  appears  by  a  great  many  of  their  writers;  who  tell  us, 
they  were  wont  to  dedicate  some  part  of  that  which  they 
received  for  the  use  of  their  bodies  at  the  temples  of  their 
pretended  deities.  Particularly  Herodotus  mentions  it,  as 
done  among  the  ancient  Babylonians,  lib.  i.  p.  199.  Which 
explains  what  we  read  in  Baruch,  vi.  42,  43.  where  see 
■Grfltius's  Annotations. 

Nor  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house  of  the'  Lord  thy 
God.]  There  was  a  peculiar  reason  for  this,  besides  the 
vileness  of  this  creature,  (which  Maimonides  only  men- 
tions. More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46.)  which  was,  as 
Bochartus,  and  some  other  great  men  think,  because  a  dog 
was  highly  honoured  among  the  Egyptians,  from  whom 
the  Israelites  were  lately  come.  For  the  Nile  was  wont  to 
overflow  and  enrich  their  country  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star,  and  a  dog  was  the  symbol  of  one  of  their  principal 
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deities,  called  Anubis,  who  was  represented  with  a  head 
like  that  of  a  dog.  (See  Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
50.  p.  690,  &c.)  If  we  can  think  this  vile  idolatry  was  so 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Moses,  which  it  is  certain  prevailed 
afterward,  this  may  pass  for  a  very  likely  reason  why  God 
would  not  accept  so  much  as  the  price  for  which  a  dog 
was  sold  or  exchanged;  for  so  the  LXX.  expound  it:  as, 
for  example,  if  a  man  gave  a  lamb  for  a  fine  dog,  God 
would  not  have  that  lamb  offered  at  his  altar;  as  Maimo- 
nides explains  it. 

For  any  vow.]  There  was  the  greatest  obligation  lay 
upon  men  to  make  good  their  vows,  wherewith  upon  any 
occasion  they  had  bound  themselves;  but  God  would  have 
them  discharged  from  such  vile  obligations  as  these.         / 

For  even  both  these  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.]  It  is  hard  to  give  an  account  why  these  two  (the 
price  of  a  whore  and  of  a  dog)  are  associated  in  the  same 
law;  unless  it  be  in  opposition  to  some  such  rites  as  those 
beforementioned  among  the  Egypti^s.  Who,  in  after- 
times,  it  is  certain,  had  such  harlots  sacred  to  Isis,  as  many 
think  are  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  verse;  and  a 
dog  was  no  where  else  sacred  as  a  symbol  of  Anubis,  or 
Mercury.  Though  this  may  be  said  with  some  probability, 
that  these  two  are  joined  together,  because  a  whore  and  a 
dog  are  both  alike  impudent.  Josephus  thinks  that  the  price 
of  a  dog  here  mentioned,  was  money  given,  ett'  6xc»''<t££  kvvoc, 
for  the  loan  of  a  good  dog  to  breed  withal,  as  Mr.  Selden 
observes  in  his  History  of  Tithes,  p.  57.  Where  he  notes, 
also,  that  the  Jews  would  not  admit  the  tenths  of  usury  or 
of  war  to  be  offered.  But  the  Talmudists  expound  it  quite 
otherwise,  as  I  have  done,  for  the  price  of  a  dog,  either 
sold  or  exchanged  for  some  other  thing;  which  the  same 
great  man  approves  of  as  the  truer  interpretation,  (lib.  v. 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  4.  p.  557.)  -j 

Ver.  19.  Thou  shall  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother.] 
i.  e.  Unto  an  Israelite.  (See  Exod.  xxii.  25.  Lev.  xxv.  36.) 

Usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  tliat 
is  lent  upon  usury.]  Here  the  word  nesech  is  used  for  all 
sorts  of  usury ;  whether  that  which  was  made  by  the  loan  of 
money,  called  here  nesech  ceseph,  or  that  which  was  made 
by  the  loan  of  food,  and  such-like  things,  called  nesech  okel. 
But,  commonly,  there  are  two  words  used  to  express  this 
matter,  viz.  nesech,  usury,  and  tarbith,  which  we  translate 
increase.  Wliich  are  not  two  kinds  of  usury,  one  more 
griping,  the  other  more  moderate,  as  some  have  conceived ; 
for  the  same  usury  is  called  nesech  with  respect  to  Uie 
debtor,  to  whom  it  is  grievous,  and  tarbith  to  the  creditor, 
to  whom  it  is  beneficial.  (See  Salmasius,  in  his  book  de 
Usuris,  cap.  7.  p.  188.)  Yet  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween nesech  and  tarbith;  else  one  cannot  tell  why  they  are 
so  often  both  mentioned  in  the  same  place.  And  nesech  pro- 
perly signifies  the  interest,  as  we  speak,  which  was  paid 
for  money ;  and  tarbith,  the  interest  of  corn,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  as  the  same  author  shews  in  that  book,  (cap. 
20.  p.  614,  &c.)  And  in  the  next  book  (de  Modo  Usura- 
rum)  he  shews,  that,  as  the  LXX.  and  R.  Levi  ben  Gersom 
thus  understood  the  difference,  so  do  the  ancient  fathers, 
particularly  Origen  and  St.  .lerome,  (cap.  8.  p.  320,  &c.) 

Ver.  20.  Unto  a  stranger.]  One  that  was  not  an  Israelite, 
whether  he  dwelt  out  of  their  land,  or  in  it ;  if  he  were  not 
a  proselyte  to  the  law;  of  whom  they  might  not  take  any 
usury,  but  use  him  as  a  brother. 
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ITiou  mayest  lend  upon  tisury.'}  Some  of  the  Jews  would 
have  this  to  be  an  affirmative  precept,  obliging  them  to 
make  the  usury  of  a  gentile,  if  they  lent  him  any  money. 
For  this  Maimonides  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Siphri;  which 
others  say  he  mistook.  See  J.  Wagenseil,  in  his  Annota- 
tions upon  Lipman's  Carmen  Memoriale,  p.  598.  where  he 
ghews  that  he  was  of  this  cruel  opinion.  But  this  is  not 
the  common  sense  of  tlie  Jews,  and  their  wise  men  have 
been  so  modest  also  as  to  decree.  That  though  their  law  did 
here  permit  them  to  take  usury  of  a  gentile,  yet  they  were 
not  to  practise  it,  unless  it  were  that  they  might  provide 
lor  themselves,  that  they  might  live  more  safely  among  the 
gentiles.  And  they  add  this  reason  for  this  limitation ;  Lest 
the  Jews,  by  this  way  of  commerce  and  traffic,  should 
grow  too  familiar  with  the  gentiles,  and  learn  their  man- 
ners :  only  men  that  studied  the  law,  and  thereby  were  out 
of  danger  of  being  enticed  to  their  religion,  might  freely 
lend  them  money  upon  usury;  for  this  very  end,  as  they 
think,  that  they  might  make  a  gain  of  it,  and  enrich  them- 
selves. See  Selden,  lib.  vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  10. 
where  he  observes,  that  the  Mahometans  forbid  usury  only 
among  themselves,  not  to  strangers.  Which  Salmasius  shews 
is  thus  limited  in  the  Alcoran  by  these  words,  in  their  own 
territories.  That  is,  if  Mahometans  live  among  Christians, 
they  may  take  usury  of  them ;  but  of  Christians  who  live 
among  them  they  may  not  take  any,  no  more  than  of  a 
Mussulman,  as  they  call  themselves. 

But  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury. 1  He 
repeats  this  again,  that  they  might  not  fail  to  be  kind  one 
to  another  in  this  matter.    And  the  author  of  Etz-Hachajim, 
mentioned  by  Wagenseil,  saith,  according  to  their  ancient 
doctors,  this  is  six  times  forbidden  in  the  law,  not  to  take 
usury  of  their  brethren,  (p.  601.  upon  Sota.)    And,  indeed, 
as  there  was  nothing  more  rational  than  this,  that  their 
neighbours  making  great  gain  by  merchandise  (such  as 
the  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  those  that  lived  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Egyptians),  they  should  not  borrow  money  of 
the  Israelites  for  nothing ;  so  it  was  no  less  reasonable  the 
Israelites  themselves,  whose  chiefest  profit  was  by  hus- 
bandry and  breeding  of  cattle,  should  have  money  lent 
them  freely  by  one  another,  without  any  interest,  their 
land  not  being  a  country  of  traffic,  whereby  money  might 
be  improved,  as  in  other  countries.     For,  by  tlie  laws  of 
other  nations,  (as  Grotius  observes  on  Luke  vi.  45.)  that 
usury  was  odious  which  was  practised  upon  husbandmen. 
Abarbinel  also  is  so  tender  in  this  point,  as  to  say,  that 
usury  hath  something  in  it  so  unequal  (at  least  as  it  is 
commonly  practised),  that  God  did  not  permit  the  Israelites 
to  exercise  it  among  all  their  neighbours,  but  only  upon 
those  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan.    And  thus  far  he  is 
in  the  right,  tliat  every  one  wlio  was  not  a  Jew,  was  not  to 
lie  deemed  a  stranger :  an  Edomite,  for  instance,  is  called 
their  brother  in  the  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter;  and, 
therefore,  this  precept,  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to 
thy  brother,  is  to  be  extended  to  Edomites.     In  like  man- 
ner, saith  he,  neither  do  the  Ishmaelites  come  under  the 
name  of  strangers,  nor  other  people  but  those  of  the  seven 
nations.     And  this  opinion  Leo  Modena  follows  in  his 
History  of  the  present  Jews,  par.  ii.  chap.  5.  where  he  saith, 
by  the  word  stranger,  in  this  place,  none  other  can  be  meant 
but  only  those  seven  nations,  from  whom  God  commanded 
them  to  take  away  even  their  lives.    And  that  it  is  only 


their  present  distress,  in  which  they  have  no  other  way  of 
livelihood  left,  that  makes  them  think  it  lawful  to  lend 
upon  usury  to  those  among  whom  they  live.  In  which  I 
think  he  is  mistaken;  though  this  doctrine  is  better  natured 
than  that  of  some  of  the  Jews,  who  are  so  full  of  hatred  to 
us  Christians,  whom  they  call  Edomites,  that  they  deprive 
us  (as  Wagenseil  observes  in  the  place  abovenamed)  of 
the  name  of  brethren,  and  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  us 
with  usury.  Of  which  number  are  R.  Bechai,  and  the 
author  of  the  old  Nitzacon,  set  forth  by  Wagenseil  (an- 
cienter  than  that  of  Lipman's,  set  forth  by  Theodoric 
Hackspan),  who  was  so  full  of  malignity,  that  he  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  light  which  he  plainly  saw.  For  he  could 
not  deny  that  the  Edomites  were  their  brethren ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  Moses  required  tiie  Jcm's  not  to  take  usury 
of  them ;  and  that  it  was  anciently  unlawful.  But  then  he 
pretends,  that  they  forfeited  this  privilege  by  not  coming 
to  help  to  preserve  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  from  being 
destroyed,  yea,  by  rejoicing  at  their  ruin.  And  fearing  this 
would  not  satisfy,  he  hath  devised  this  justification  of  their 
usury,  that  the  Edomites  have  made  themselves  strangers 
by  the  neglect  of  circumcision.     (See  p.  139.) 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  than 
settest  thine  hand  unto  in  the  land  ivhither  thou  goest  to  pos- 
sess lY.]  Charity  to  their  poor  brethren  had  many  promises 
of  a  great  reward :  and  this  law  was  made  peculiarly  for 
the  relief  of  such  persons,  as  appears  by  those  places  be- 
forementioned,  both  in  Exodus  and  in  Leviticus.  It  ex- 
tended indeed  to  all ;  but  chiefly  was  intended  as  a  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  and  needy,  whom  they  were  not  to  neg- 
lect :  for  God  ordered  them  to  live  together  as  brethren, 
children  of  the  same  father.  And  indeed  they  were  all, 
rich  and  poor,  descended  from  one  and  the  same  original. 
And  therefore  he  designed  there  should  be  no  indigent  per- 
son unrelieved  among  this  people,  upon  whom  he  had 
heaped  so  many  blessings  ;  and,  delivering  them  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt,  had  planted  them  in  the  good  land  pro- 
mised to  their  fathers.  To  which  purpose  all  those  pre- 
cepts were  given,  which  require  them  to  lend  gratuitously 
to  their  poor  brother;  to  restore  the  pledge  left  with  therii; 
to  leave  the  comers  of  their  fields  unreaped  ;  not  to  gather 
the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  and  vintage ;  to  observe  the 
year  of  release  and  of  jubilee  ;  and  such- like  peculiar  pro- 
visions for  the  comfort  of  the  poorer  sort,  that  they  might 
share  in  the  happiness  which  God  bestowed  upon  his  elect 
people. 

Ver.  21.  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God."]  In  a  thing  lawful  and  possible;  and  by  a  person  who 
had  power  to  make,  and  was  not  subject  to  the  authority  of 
another  who  had  power  to  make  it  void.  (See  Numb. 
XXX.  2.) 

Thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it.}  Lest  they  should  prove 
less  able,  and  so  be  unwilling  to  perform  what  they  had 
vowed,  or  should  perhaps  forget  it.  If  they  lost  the  thing 
they  vowed,  while  they  delayed,  they  were  bound  to  give 
the  value  of  it.  Which  was  one  difference  between  a  vow 
and  a  free-will-offering ;  that  in  the  latter  case  (as  Maimo- 
nides saith),  if  that  which  he  designed  was  stolen  or  dead, 
he  was  not  bound  to  make  reparation.  The  same  author 
applies  this  to  a  vow  a  man  made  of  giving  an  alms  to  a 
poor  body,  suppose  a  shekel,  which  he  was  to  bestow  im- 
mediately, if  any  poor  body  was  at  hand ;  if  not,  he  was  to 
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separate  it,  and  lay  it  by  till  he  met  with  one,  &c.  (cap.  8. 
de  Donis  Pauperum,  sect.  1.) 

For  the  Lord  ivill  surely  require  it  of  thee.]  Demand  that 
which  thou  hast  made  to  be  his  own. 

And  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.}  Be  punished  by  God's  just 
judgment  upon  thee  for  the  wrong  thou  hast  done  him. 

Ver.  22.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no 
sin  in  tltee.}  God  was  so  very  merciful,  as  Maimonides  ob- 
serves, that  if  a  man  was  not  able  to  offer  him  an  ox,  or  a 
lamb,  he  accepted  of  turtles  and  young  pigeons,  of  which 
there  was  great  plenty  in  that  country.  And  if  this  was 
beyond  his  ability,  but  he  had  a  desire  to  testify  his  affec- 
tion to  God  by  a  free-will-offering,  he  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept an  oblation  of  bread  baked  in  an  oven,  or  pan,  or  any 
other  usual  way.  And  if  this  was  too  heavy,  he  accepted 
of  bare  flour,  without  putting  him  to  the  charge  of  baking 
it.  For  he  would  have  men  to  be  easy  in  his  service,  and 
all  their  offerings  to  be  free  and  cheerful ;  and  therefore 
tells  them  here,  that  if  they  vowed  nothing  at  all  to  him,  he 
would  not  take  it  ill  of  them,  nor  impute  it  to  them  as  a  sin, 
{More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  46.) 

Ver.  23.  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  mouth  thou  shalt 
keep  and  perform;  even  a  free-will-offering,  according  as 
thou  hast  vowed,  &c.]  This  was  to  make  them  consider 
well  beforehand  what  their  ability  was,  and  not  rashly  re- 
solve and  promise  anything:  for  though  they  were  not  bound 
to  vow  the  smallest  matter,  yet  having  once  vowed,  they 
were  no  longer  free,  but  bound  to  make  it  good,  though  it 
proved  very  chargeable  to  them.  Yet  there  is  a  traditional 
doctrine  among  them  practised  at  this  day,  that  if  any  man 
or  woman  make  a  vow  which  afterward  they  wish  unmade, 
and  it  be  not  to  the  prejudice  of  any  third  person  that  it 
should  be  broke,  in  this  case  they  may  go  to  a  rabbin,  or 
to  any  other  three  men,  who  hearing  their  reasons  why  they 
repent  of  having  made  such  a  vow,  and  judging  them  good, 
they  may  free  them  from  their  obligation,  saying  to  such  a 
person  thrice.  Be  thou  absolved  from  this  vow,  &c.  and  so 
he  is  discharged.  Thus  Leo  Modena,  inliis  History  of  the 
present  Jews,  par.  ii.  chap.  4. 

Ver.  24.  When  thou  comes  t  into  thy  neighbours  vineyard, 
then  thou  may  est  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure.} 
This  the  Hebrew  doctors  take  to  be  a  law  made  in  favour 
of  poor  labourers,  who  were  hired  to  work  in  their  vine- 
yards in  tiie  time  of  vintage,  whom  the  owners  might  not 
hinder  from  eating  as  many  grapes  as  they  pleased  (and 
the  same  held  good  in  olives,  figs,  dates,  and  all  other 
fruit),  as  long  as  they  were  at  work,  but  not  after  they  had 
done  working.  And  if  their  masters  would  not  suffer  them 
so  to  do,  they  were  to  be  scourged  with  forty  stripes  save 
one ;  for  it  was  not  reasonable  to  deny  them  this  liberty, 
when  the  very  oxen  were  not  to  be  muzzled  whilst  they 
trod  out  the  corn.  (See  Selden,  lib.  Vi.  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent.  cap.  2.  p.  670.)  Which  must  be  confessed  to  be  as 
good  a  natured  law  as  that  of  Plato's  was  harsh  and  unna- 
tural, which  enacted  a  servant  should  receive  as  many 
stripes  as  he  ate  grapes  or  figs.  (See  Eusebius,  lib.  xiii. 
Praepar.  Evangel,  cap.  ult.) 

But  f  see  no  reason  at  all  to  restrain  this  indulgence  only 
tT  hirelings,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  at  all  in  this  law; 
and  therefore  Josephus  seems  to  me  to  have  justly  enlarged 
this  benefit  (lib.  iv.  Archaeol.  cap.  8.)  to  all  travellers  on 
the  highway,  though  they  were  not  Israelites  (to  whom,  and 


to  proselytes  of  justice  alone,  the  Jews  confine  this  privi- 
lege), but  mere  strangers  of  any  other  nation,  who  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  by  a  vineyard,  and  needed  a  refreshment; 
Which  permission  may  seem  to  have  caused  great  incon- 
venience, if  not  mischief  iu  it,  because  they  might  tread 
down  the  vines,  and  make  great  waste  among  the  grapes. 
Therefore  by  coming  into  their  neighbours  vineyard,  is  not 
meant  going  into  every  part  of  it,  with  a  liberty  to  pick  out 
the  best  grapes  ;  but  only  stepping  aside  out  of  their  way 
into  the  skirts  of  the  vineyard,  which  lay  near  the  road,  and 
satisfying  their  hunger,  without  entering  further  into  the 
vineyard.  This  made  it  no  damage  to  the  owners,  consi- 
dering the  great  plenty  of  fruit  in  that  country. 

But  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel.]  They  were  only 
to  eat  for  their  present  necessity  or  delight,  but  not  to  carry 
any  away  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  their  own 
refreshment  at  another  time.  And,  therefore,  might  not 
put  any  in  their  pouches,  or  their  garments,  or  bosoms,  or 
so  much  as  carry  away  in  their  hands  what  they  could 
not  eat. 

Ver.  25.  Tflien  thou  earnest  into  the  standing-corn  of  thy 
neighbour's,  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand.] 
As  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  did,  when  they  walked 
through  the  corn,  (Matt.  xii.  1.)  which  they  might  have 
justified  by  the  strictest  rules  of  the  pharisaical  doctors, 
who  granted  this  privilege  unto  Jews,  but  not  unto  gentiles. 

But  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  into  thy  neighbour's  stand- 
ing-corn.] They  might  not  cut  down  any  corn,  but  only 
pluck  with  their  hands  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  or  for  their  pleasure. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ver.  1.  rf  HEN  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married 
her.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  make  a  difference  between  these 
two ;  understanding  by  taking  a  wife,  his  espousing  her  to 
be  his  wife  ;  and  by  marrying  her,  his  completing  the  con- 
tract, by  lying  with  her. 

And  it  come  to  pass.]  Either  after  he  hath  espoused  her, 
or  after  he  hath  consummated  the  marriage. 

Tluit  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes.]  i.  e.  He  dislikes  her  \ 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  ver.  3.  hates  her.  Which  signifies 
either  an  absolute  dislike  to  her,  or  comparatively  with 
some  person  whom  he  likes  better. 

Because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her.]  This  is 
assigned  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  his  dislike,  which 
signifies  something  odious  to  him,  though,  perhaps,  it  might 
not  be  so  to  another,  whom  Moses  supposes  she  might 
marry  after  this  husband  had  discharged  her.  Some  of  the 
Jews,  indeed,  extend  this  liberty  so  far,  as  to  fancy  they 
might,  without  any  reason  at  all,  for  their  mere  pleasure, 
part  with  their  wives.  (See  Buxtorf.  de  Spousal  et  Divor- 
tiis,  sect.  89.)  But  others  are  more  modest,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  these  words  [matter  of  uncleanness]  signify  some 
weighty  cause.  Yet  they  distinguish  between  the  first  wife 
a  man  took,  who  might  not  be  put  away  but  for  some  un- 
cleanness, and  the  second,  who  might  be  put  away  for  a 
lesser  reason.  But  there  were  great  differences  between 
the  school  of  Hillel  and  the  school  of  Shammai  (whom  the 
Talraudists  so  much  talk  of),  about  this  matter  oiunclean- 
ness :  yet  both  agree  it  hath  a  far  lower  signification  here 
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than  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  where  it  signifies  adultery, 
incest,  or  such-like  turpitude.  For  if  adultery  had  been 
here  meant,  she  mia:ht  have  been  put  to  death ;  or  the  mere 
suspicion  of  it  tried  by  the  water  of  jealousy.  (See  Bux- 
torf  in  the  book  beforcnamed,  sect.  90.  and  our  Selden, 
lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  20,  21.)  Abarbinel  thinks  the 
two  plainest  causes  of  dislike  signified  by  these  words, 
were  either  such  behaviour  as  might  make  her  suspected 
of  impurity  (as  going  with  her  face  uncovered,  or  her 
breast  naked;  sporting  with  young  men,  or  washing  in 
the  same  place  with  them,  or  having  her  arms  bare) ;  or, 
secondly,  when  they  were  of  such  a  different  temper,  hu- 
mour, and  disposition,  that  they  disliked  and  nauseated 
each  other's  company,  and,  consequently,  lived  in  continual 
brawls  and  contentions.  And,  besides  such  moral  causes, 
they  allowed  also  such  natural  as  made  a  woman  ofiensive ; 
viz.  leprosy,  or  some  such  disease  in  her  body,  as  he  did 
not  discover  before  marriage.  And  sometimes  they  extend 
this  as  far  as  to  a  stinking  breath. 

Then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.']  Whatsoever 
was  the  cause  of  the  husband's  dislike,  this  law  provides 
the  wife  should  not  be  damaged  by  it,  being  made  rather 
for  her  advantage  than  her  husband's ;  viz.  to  free  her  (as 
Dr.  Hammond  observes)  from  the  pain  and  vexation  of  her 
husband's  unkindness,  and  the  danger  of  seeing  another 
taken  in,  and  preferred  before  her ;  and  she  might  be  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  leave  one,  who  did  not  love  her,  and 
t£ike  another  husband  who  might  possibly  delight  in  her. 
(See  Answer  to  six  Queries,  q.  iii.  chap.  2.)  Some  think  that 
this  custom  of  putting  away  wives,  which  they  did  not  like, 
prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses.  Which  opinion  hath 
something  to  countenance.it,  from  the  mention  of  divorces 
in  several  places  (Levit.  xxi.  14.  xxii.  13.  Numb.  xxx.  9.) 
before  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written,  wherein  he 
Orders  a  bill  to  be  given  in  writing  to  discharge  them.  If 
this  be  true,  it  gives  a  good  reason  why  God  was  pleased 
to  grant  this  permission ;  because  they  were  so  settled  in 
this  practice,  that  it  was  safer  still  to  indulge  it  to  them, 
than  quite  to  abolish  it.  Which  he  did  with  this  caution. 
That  husbands  should  not  discharge  their  wives  with  a 
word,  bidding  them  begone  out  of  doors  (i.  e.  putting  them 
away  rashly,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger),  but  first  write 
them  a  bill  containing  their  pleasure  herein.  Which  being 
a  deliberate  act  might  possibly  hinder  this  divorce;  to 
which  they  might  be  prone  in  a  passion,  but  not  after  some 
consideration.  The  form  of  this  bill  is  in  Mr.  Selden,  and 
exactly  scanned,  lib.  iii.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  24.  Who  ob- 
serves also,  in  another  place  of  that  book,  (cap.  19.)  that 
as,  for  five  hundred  years,  or  more,  the  Roman  state  flou- 
rished without  the  use  of  divorces,  so  for  seven  hundred 
years  after  the  making  of  this  law,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  bill  of  divorce  ;  so  for  seven  hundred  years  after  the 
making  of  this  law,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  bill  of  di- 
vorce among  the  Jews,  that  is,  till  the  days  of  Isaiah,  (see 
chap.  1. 1.)  and  but  rarely  afterward. 

And  give  it  into  Iter  hand.]  Saying  these,  or  some  such- 
like words.  Behold,  this  is  thy  bill  of  divorce  ;  otherwise  it 
was  not  good :  and  there  were  to  be  at  least  two  witnesses 
unto  it,  as  the  Jews  say.  Who  make  ten  things  necessary 
(which  they  think  to  be  founded  upon  the  law  itself)  to 
make  the  bill  legal.  (See  Selden,  in  the  same  book,  cap.  25.) 

And  send  her  out  of  his  house.}  This  Dr.  Hammond  (in 


the  place  abovementioned)  looks  upon  as  an  obligation 
upon  her  husband  to  furnish  her  for  her  journey,  to  endow 
her,  and  make  provision  for  her.  For  so  the  word  -npo-rrtn- 
TTHv,  to  send  out,  signifies  in  the  New  Testament,  to  provide 
a  viaticum,  1  Cor.  xvi.  6. 11.  Titus  iii.  13.  where  it  is  ex- 
plained, by  letting  nothing  be  ivanting.  But  the  Jews  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  divorce  was  perfect  and  legitimate,  be- 
fore he  sent  her  out  of  his  doors :  for  it  was  sufficient  to 
give  her  a  bill  in  such  a  form,  as  plainly  shewed  their  matri- 
mony was  dissolved  ;  and  that  she  was  no  part  of  his  fa- 
mily, though  he  had  not  actually  sent  her  away.  Yet,  if  he 
kept  her  still  in  his  house,  after  this  bill  was  delivered  into 
her  hand,  it  was  presumed  they  cohabited  together,  and  he 
was  to  give  her  a  new  bill  of  divorce. 

In  all  which  I  can  see  nothing  like  a  command  for  put- 
ting away  their  wives,  if  they  were  disagreeable ;  which  the 
Jews  would  fain  extort  out  of  these  words.  And  so  they 
spake  unto  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt.  xix.  7.  though  in  an- 
other place  they  spake  of  it  only  as  a  permission,  Mark 
X.  3.  The  plain  intent  of  this  law  being  tins ;  That  if  a  man 
did  put  away  his  wife  (as  they  are  sufl'ered  to  do),  she  might 
marry  another  man ;  but  if  that  new  husband  died,  she 
might  not  return  to  her  first  husband  again.  See  Buxtorf. 
de  Sponsal.  et  Divortiis,  p.  107,  108,  &c.  and  to  shew 
that  Moses  rather  supposed,  than  permitted  divorces, 
p.  113,  &c. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house.}  So 
that  it  is  publicly  known,  she  is  no  longer  his  wife. 

She  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife.}  The  bond  of 
marriage  being  wholly  broken  by  the  bill  of  divorce,  where- 
by he  renounced  all  interest  in  her,  and  expressly  said, 
in  the  very  body  of  the  bill  (as  we  speak),  it  may  be  free  to 
thee  to  marry  with  whom  thou  ivilt.  Much  more  was  the 
bond  broken  by  adultery,  for  which  our  Saviour  gives  a 
man  leave  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  take  another.  See 
David  Chytrajus  concerning  this  matter,  p.  117,  &c.  where 
he  reports  a  very  wise  resolution  of  Luther's  Pomeranus. 
and  Melancthon,  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  person. 

Ver.  3.  And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her 
a  bill  of  divorce,  and  give  it  her  in  her  liand,  and  send  her 
out  of  his  house.}  This  shews  that  no  other  way  of  putting 
away  a  wife  was  allowed,  but  only  this.  For,  as  Maimo- 
nides  well  observes,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  if 
it  had  been  lawful  to  do  it  by  bare  words,  or  simply  send- 
ing her  out  of  his  house,  any  woman  might  have  left  her 
husband,  and  said  she  was  put  away ;  both  she,  and  he  that 
committed  adultery  with  her,  pretending  a  divorce,  when 
her  husband  had  given  her  none.  Therefore  the  law  wisely 
provided  none  should  be  put  away,  but  by  such  a  bill  as 
is  beforementioned,  whereby  an  authentic  testimony  was 
given  of  it. 

Or  if  her  latter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  wife.} 
Whereby  she  became  free  again,  as  the  apostle  hath  ob- 
served, Rom.  vii.  2. 

Ver.  4.  Her  former  husband,  which  sent  her  away,  may 
not  take  her  again  to  be  his  tvife.}  One  would  have  thought 
there  could  have  been  no  danger  of  any  man's  desiring  her 
again,  whom  he  had  solemnly  sent  away  with  dislike.  But 
such  is  the  levity  and  fickleness  of  human  nature  (the  Jews 
at  least  were  so  inconstant),  that  it  seems  men  sometimes 
sought  after  that  which  they  had  rejected :  and  this  was 
the  punishment  of  their  injustice,  in  putting  away  a  wife 
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without  sufficient  cause  (as  by  this  they  acknowledged), 
that  they  might  not  again  enjoy  her. 

After  that  she  is  defiled.]  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
former  husband  might  not  marry  her  again  (as  the  Jews  take 
it),  because  by  her  second  marriage  she  was  defiled.  Which 
they  say  she  was  (so  that  he  could  not  have  her  again), 
though  she  had  been  only  espoused  to  a  new  husband,  who 
had  never  lain  with  her.  For  they  make  no  difference  be- 
tween her  second  marriage  and  second  espousals,  but  think 
a  woman  contracted  such  a  pollution  by  her  second  es- 
pousals, that  she  would  not  have  been  so  much  polluted,  if 
she  had  played  the  whore  after  her  divorce.  For  in  that 
case,  they  say,  he  might  notwithstanding  have  married  her 
again;  but  not  after  she  had  been  married  to  another.  Thus 
Mr.  Selden  reports  their  opinion,  lib.  i.Uxor.  Heb.  cap.  11. 
where  he  observes,  that  the  Mahometans,  who  are  wont  in 
many  things  to  ape  the  Jews,  here  quite  differ  from  them; 
allowing  a  man  liberty  to  take  his  wife  again,  though  he 
had  divorced  her  three  times. 

Now  the  ground  upon  which  a  divorced  woman  was  ac- 
counted defiled,  or  unclean,  after  another  man  had  married 
her,  I  suppose,  was,  that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  her  former  husband  on  her  part,  who  had 
been  renounced  by  him  by  the  bill  of  divorce;  but  he  was 
not  absolutely  renounced  by  her  till  she  married  another, 
whereby  she  was  totally  alienated  from  him.  This  made 
her  unclean,  not  in  herself,  nor  with  respect  to  her  second 
husband,  whom  she  married,  nor  with  respect  to  any  other 
man  (who  might  marry  her  without  any  pollution),  but  only 
with  respect  to.  her  first  husband,  unto  whom,  by  this  law, 
she  was  made  unclean;  for  so  all  things  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  were  accounted,  as  appears  from  Acts  x.  14,  15. 
where  all  meats  prohibited  by  the  law  are  called  unclean; 
and  God  is  said  to  have  cleansed  them,  by  taking  off  that 
prohibition. 

For  that  isaJbomination  before  tlie  Lord.]  That  is,  to  re- 
turn to  her  first  husband,  and  to  be  his  wife  again:  for  this, 
saith  Abarbinel,  was  to  imitate  the  Egyptians,  who  changed 
their  wives,  and  took  them  again  into  their  houses  ;  which 
was  the  occasion  of  great  filthiness.  But  this  intimates, 
that  if  she  had  not  been  married  to  any  other  man,  but 
kept  herself  free,  she  might  have  been  his  wife  again,  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  reconciled  to  her.  And  this  shews  also, 
that  God  intended  to  discourage  them  from  putting  away 
their  wives,  by  making  them  incapable,  after  they  had 
been  married  to  another,  for  ever  to  enjoy  them  again, 
though  they  grew  very  rich,  or  otherwise  desirable,  which 
inclined  many,  no  doubt,  to  consider  well  before  they 
parted  with  them. 

And  thou  shall  not  cause  the  land  to  sin,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  &c.]  The  people  of  the  land  might,  by 
such  a  large  indulgence,  have  been  tempted  to  pollute  it 
with  many  sins,  and  thereby  bring  God's  judgments  upon 
it.  (See  Jer.  iii.  1.)  For,  as  Isaac  Arama  glosses,  if  this 
had  not  been  prohibited,  a  gate  had  been  opened  unto  vile 
men,  to  make  a  trade  of  changing  their  wives,  and  thereby 
filled  the  land  with  whoredoms. 

Ver.  5.  WJien  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife.]  The  He- 
brews think,  (as  1  observed  before,  xx.  7.)  that,  whether  he 
bad  married  a  virgin  or  a  widow,  he  was  to  have  the  pri- 
Tilegc  here  mentioned ;  yea,  they  extend  it  to  him  who  had 
married  his  brother's  wife ;  but  not  to  him  who  had  mar- 


ried her  whom  he  put  away,  and  might  take  again,  if  she 
had  not  been  married  since  that  to  another  man.  For  she 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  new  wife. 

He  shall  not  go  out  to  war.]  See  Deut.  xx.  7." 

Nor  be  charged  with  any  business.]  No  public  employ- 
ment was  to  be  put  upon  him,  which  might  occasion  his  ab- 
sence from  his  wife ;  not  so  much  as  watching,  or  such-like. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, what  was  said  about  the  fearful  and  timorous,  who 
were  bid  to  return  home  from  the  army,  lest  they  disheart* 
ened  their  brethren,  xx.  8.  And  yet  these  men  were  bound 
to  furnish  the  army  with  victuals  and  water,  to  clear  the 
ways,  and  take  up  their  quarters ;  but  a  new  bridegroom 
was  free  from  all  these.  Only  they  made  a  difference  be- 
tween a  war  by  the  Divine  commandment,  and  one  under- 
taken voluntarily :  unto  the  former  of  which  they  think  this 
immunity  doth  not  extend,  but  only  to  the  latter.  In  the 
margin  these  words  are  translated,  nor  any  thing  pass  upon 
him,  that  is,  he  shall  not  pay  tribute. 

But  he  shall  be  free  at  home  for  one  year.]  The  same  time 
of  freedom  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  grantunto  builders 
and  planters,  because  they  are  joined  with  new-married 
men  in  the  speech  the  priest  made  before  they  went  to  bat-- 
tic,  XX.  5 — 7. 

And  shall  cheer  up  his  wife  whom  he  hath  taken.]  Meike 
much  of  her,  as  we  speak,  and  so  endear  himself  to  her  by 
his  kindness,  that  there  might  be  no  occasion  of  a  divorce. 
For  the  prevention  of  Avhich  this  law  seems  to  have  been 
intended;  that  by  so  long  a  conversation  together,  without 
any  interruption,  they  might  have  so  perfect  an  understand- 
ing one  of  another,  and  such  a  mutual  confidence  might  be 
settled,  that  he  might  not  easily  entertain  any  jealousies  of 
her,  when  he  should  be  absent  in  the  wars,  or  elsewhere. 

Ver.  6.  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge.]  This  is  a  law  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
Exod.  XX.  2(5,  27.  for  the  preservation  of  mercy,  benefi- 
cence, and  clemency  towards  the  poor,  as  Maimonides 
speaks.  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  39. 

For  he  taketh  a  mans  life  to  pledge.]  That  is,  his  liveli- 
hood; by  which  he  maintains  himself  and  his  family,  and 
keeps  them  from  starving.  By  this  reason  it  was  unlawful 
to  take  any  other  thing  for  a  security,  by  the  want  of  which 
a  man  might  be  in  danger  to  be  undone.  For  instance, 
they  did  not  allow  any  man  to  seize  upon  the  oxen  which 
were  at  plough.     He  who  broke  this  law  was  scourged. 

Ver.  7.  If  any  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel.]  If  he  were  either  taken  in  the  fact, 
or  it  was  plainly  proved  ag.ainst  him.  So  the  very  words 
of  the  Athenian  law  were,  'Eav  r}?  <pav(po^  yivrirat  avSpaTo- 
St^ojutvoc,  if  a  man  be  an  apparent  man-stealer. 

And  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth  him.]  This 
was  the  end  of  man-stealing,  to  make  a  gain  of  him,  either 
by  exchanging  him  for  some  commodity,  or  selling  him  for 
money. 

Then  that  thief  shall  die.]  This  crime  was  punished  with 
death,  though  stealing  of  beasts  or  other  things  was  not, 
(see  Exod.  xxi.  16.)  because  it  was  very  heinous  on  a  dou- 
ble account,  both  by  depriving  the  community  of  one  of  its 
members,  and  making  him  a  slave  in  another  country. 
And,  indeed,  the  most  moderate  lawyers  did  not  know  how 
to  secure  men  in  the  possession  of  things  very  valuable, 
but  by  infiicting  such  a  punishment  on  those  that  stole 
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th^tn.  Thus,  after  Solon  had  tempered  the  rigid  law  of 
Draco,  which  punished  all  theft  with  death,  by  ordering  in 
most  cases  only  the  payment  of  double,  he  enacted  the 
stealing  of  a  great  sum  of  money  to  be  capital ;  nay,  he 
made  it  a  great  crime  to  steal  dung,  because  it  was  a  tiling 
of  great  value  in  that  country,  which  was  very  barren,  and 
needed  it  for  their  groimd.  How  much  more  valuable  was 
a  man  in  all  men's  account,  whom  if  any  man  stole,  the 
law  was  rouT<|>  davttTov  Hvai  Trjv  Zriiiiav,  that  death  should  be 
his  punishment ;  as  Xenophon  reports  it.  And  he  was  ac- 
counted avioaTTo^iKrnK,  a  man-stealer,\sho,  not  only  by  force 
or  by  fraud,  carried  away  a  freeman,  and  sold  him  for  a 
slave,  or  suppressed  him ;  but  he  who  inveigled  away  an- 
other man's  servant,  and  persuaded  him  to  run  away,  or 
concealed  such  a  fugitive,  (as  Sam.  Petitus  observes,  out 
of  Pollux  and  others,  lib.  vii.  Leges  Atticas,  tit.  5.  p.  533.) 
Which  makes  me  think,  not  only  he  that  stole  one  of  his 
brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  he  that  stole  a  pro- 
selyte of  any  sort,  or  the  servant  of  a  stranger,  was  liable 
to  the  punishment  mentioned  in  this  law  of  Moses. 

And  thou  shall  put  away  evil  from  among  you.']  By  these 
words  we  may  understand  the  greatness  of  his  crime  ;  for 
they  are  never  used  in  this  book,  but  when  Moses  speaks 
of  the  puni.shment  of  some  enormous  sin.  (See  xiii.  5. 
jtviL  7.  xix.  19,  &c.) 

Ver.  8.  Take  heed  of  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou  ob- 
serve diligently.}  This  was  the  highest  legal  uncleanness, 
and  therefore  the  greatest  caution  was  to  be  used  to  prevent 
its  contagion. 

And  do  according  to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levites.}  They 
were  constituted  by  the  law  the  sole  judges,  whether  a  man 
had  tlie  leprosy  or  not ;  and  were  to  order  his  separa- 
tion from  others  if  he  had;  and  frequently  make  inspection, 
whether  it  spread,  or  was  at  a  stand,  &c.  See  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters  of  Leviticus ;  where  there  are  laws 
about  houses  and  garments,  as  well  as  persons,  infected 
with  this  disease  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  Jews  under- 
stand it. 

Shall  teach  you.]  To  teach  in  this  place  signifies  to  de- 
clare the  obligation  of  the  law  by  the  judges  of  it,  the 
priests  the  Levites.  Thus  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  sent 
his  princes  to  teach  in  the  cities  ofJudah,  and  with  them  he 
sent  Levites  and  priests,  2  Chron.  xviii.  18.  where  R.  So- 
lomon notes,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  priests  Eind  Le- 
vites to  teach  and  instruct,  as  is  here  written  in  this  place 
(which  he  quotes),  and  the  princes  went  with  them,  that 
none  might  disobey  them,  but  be  constrained  by  their  au- 
thority to  do  according  to  their  command.  See  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike,  in  his  Religious  Assemblies,  chap.  2.  p.  22.  where  he 
observes,  that,  in  Leviticus,  direction  is  given  to  tlie  priests 
how  to  proceed  in  judging  leprosies;  but  no  provision  made 
till  now,  that  the  people  should  stand  to  their  judgment. 

They  who  imagine  that  the  priest  had  the  care  of  lepers, 
as  their  physicians,  forget  that  no  other  diseased  persons 
are  ordered  to  repair  to  them ;  which  is  a  sign  they  did 
not  pretend  to  cure  them,  but  only  to  preserve  others  from 
being  defiled  by  them ;  and  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
their  cleansing,  when  they  were  healed  by  God. 

As  I  commanded  them,  so  .shall  ye  oltserve  to  do.]  They 
were  so  to  observe  the  priests,  as  to  mark  what  God  com- 
manded ;  and  accordingly  obey  them,  not  against,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  command. 


Ver.  9.  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto 
Miriam  by  the  way,  after  tliat  ye  were  come  forth  out  of 
Egypt.]  This  seems  to  be  mentioned,  that  they  might  not 
think  much  to  be  shut  up  seven  days,  when  they  were  but 
suspected  to  have  the  leprosy,  and  seven  days  more  to 
make  farther  trial,  and  to  be  put  out  of  the  camp,  when  it 
appeared  plainly  they  had  this  disease,  (Lev.  xiii.  4,  5.  45, 
46.)  .since  so  great  a  person  as  Miriam  was  excluded  so 
long  from  the  society  of  God's  people,  (Numb.  xii.  16.) 
And  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  admonition  to  take 
care,  lest  they  spoke  evil  of  dignities  (which  brought  this 
punishment  on  Miriam),  or  disobeyed  the  commands  of 
the  priest,  which  might  bring  the  like,  or  some  other  judg- 
ment upon  them. 

Ver.  10.  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  any  thing, 
thou  shall  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge.]  This 
was  a  very  merciful  provision  for  the  poor,  whose  houses 
he  would  have  so  privileged,  that  no  man  might  enter  into 
them  without  their  consent,  and  there  choose  what  he 
pleased  for  the  security  of  his  debt :  but  he  was  to  take 
what  the  borrower  could  best  spare. 

Ver.  11.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad.]  Keep  without  door. 

And  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the 
pledge  abroad  unto  thee.}  So  the  debtor,  not  the  creditor, 
was  to  choose  what  pledge  he  would  give  ;  for  he  best 
knew  what  he  could,  with  most  convenience  to  himself, 
part  withal ;  and  if  it  was  sufficient,  the  lender  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Ver.  12.  Ajid  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep 
with  his  pledge.]  But  restore  it  before  night.  "Which  is  to 
be  understood  of  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  or  health,  as  the  following  words 
demonstrate. 

Ver.  13.  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge 
again  when  the  sun  goeth  down,  tliat  he  may  sleep  in  his 
own  raiment.]  And  not  be  forced  to  borrow  of  others  a 
necessary  covering  to  defend  him  from  the  cold ;  and  not 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  procure  it.  (See  Exod.  xxii.  2G,  27.) 
Which  law  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  keep  them 
from  taking  any  pledg«  of  a  very  poor  man.  For  to  what 
purpose  should  they  every  morning  fetch  a  pledge,  and 
every  evening  carry  it  back  again,  which  would  only  create 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  1 

And  bless  thee.]  Pray  God  to  bless  thee. 

And  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord 
thy  God.]  Procure  thee  a  blessing  from  God,  who  will 
esteem  it  an  act  of  great  mercy  :  which  is  often  called  by 
the  name  of  righteousness  in  the  holy  books,  Psal.  cxii.  9. 
Prov.  X.  2,  &c.  Nay,  such-like  actions  are  properly  called 
tzedekah,  or  righteousness,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Maimonides,  who  observes,  (More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap. 
53.)  that  this  word  doth  merely  signify  giving  to  every  man 
his  own.  "  For  when  a  man  pays  the  hireling  his  wages, 
or  a  debtor  pays  his  creditor,  that  is  not  called  tzedekah ; 
but  what  a  man  doth  out  of  pure  love  to  virtue  and  good- 
ness (as  when  a  man  cures  a  poor  wretch  of  his  wounds), 
is  properly  called  by  that  name.  From  whence  it  is  said, 
concerning  the  restoring  of  a  poor  man's  pledge,  it  shall  be 
to  thee  for  righteousness."  That  is,  saith  Dr.  Hammond 
(in  his  Practical  Catechism),  that  degree  of  mercy  which 
the  law  required  of  every  Jew,  without  which  he  could 
not  be  accounted  righteous :  but  there  was  a  degree  of 
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bounty  beyond  this  called  chasiddh,  which  was  an  excess 
of  righteousness  or  goodness. 

Ver.  14.  ThoH  shall  not  oppress  a  hired  servant]  Either 
by  putting  more  work  upon  him  than  he  is  able  to  do,  or 
by  detaining  his  wages  when  it  is  done.  The  latter  of 
these  is  most  properly  here  denoted,  as  Const.  L'Empe- 
reur  observes  out  of  D.  Kimchi,  who,  in  his  Book  of  Roots, 
saith,  the  difference  between  pU!V  (which  is  the  word  here) 
and  ^?J  doth  not  lie  in  this,  that  the  former  signifies  to  de- 
fraud, the  latter  to  lake  away  by  violence:  but  the  former 
signifies  to  detain  by  force,  and  the  other  to  lake  away  by 
force  what  belongs  lo  another.  And  for  the  proof  of  it, 
alleges  this  place  in  Deuteronomy,  which  he  thus  trans- 
lates, Thou  shall  not  detain  by  force  the  wages  of  the  hire- 
ling. Which  is  expressed  more  clearly,  Malachi  iii.  5. 
Annot.  in  Bava-kama,  cap.  9.  sect.  7.  p.  247. 

That  is  poor  and  needy.]  And  therefore  the  more  to  be 
pitied,  and  not  oppressed,  either  by  giving  him  less  wages 
than  another  man,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  greater, 
or  by  keeping  back  his  hire  beyond  the  time  wherein  it 
oaght  to  be  paid :  for,  as  the  ancient  lawyers  say,  "  Minus 
solvit,  qui  tempore  minus  solvit;"  as  it  is  observed  by 
Grotius  upon  James  v.  4. 

Whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  thai 
ai'e  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.]  No  difference  was  to  be 
made  between  a  natural  Jew  and  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
according  to  the  general  law.  Lev.  xix.  34.  For  such 
oppression  might  tempt  them  to  do  very  wicked  things : 
for  instance,  expose  or  kill  their  children,  when  they  were 
not  able  to  maintain  them ;  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
who  were  frequently  guilty  of  this,  and  thought  it  no  crime 
when  their  poverty  constrained  them  to  it.  See  Petrus  Peti- 
tus,  lib.  iii.  Miscell.  Observ.  cap.  17.  where  he  produces 
many  proofs  of  it,  both  out  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Ver.  15.  At  his  day  thou  shall  give  him  his  hire.]  Which 
was  due  to  him,  either  by  contract,  or  by  natural  equity ;  and 
whether  he  had  agreed  to  serve  him  for  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year.  At  the  time  when  his  wages  was  due,  it  was  to 
be  punctually  paid,  unless  he  were  willing  to  have  it  re- 
main in  his  hands.  For  this  was  not  an  act  of  mercy,  but 
of  justice,  to  pay  a  hireling  his  wages. 

Neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor.] 
This  shews  he  speaks  particularly  of  one  that  served  for  a 
day's  wages,  and  could  not  forbear  the  payment  of  it,  be- 
cause he  was  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  provide  himself 
and  family  necessaries  without  it. 

And  selteth  his  heart  upon  it.]  Eagerly  expects  it,  as  the 
support  of  his  life.  So  the  Vulgar  translates  it.  With  it  he 
tupports  his  soul,  that  is,  his  life. 

Lest  he  cry  unto  the  Lord.]  Make  grievous  complaints 
to  him  who  made  both  rich  and  poor. 

And  it  be  sin  unto  thee.]  God  will  hear  his  cry,  and  se- 
verely punish  thee.    (See  James  v.  4.) 

Ver.  l<j.  The  father  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  tlie 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the 
father :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.] 
This  is  a  rule  of  common  reason,  which  was  anciently  ex- 
pressed in  this  vulgar  saying,  Noxa  caput  sequitur :  and  is 
excellently  expressed  by  Dion  Chrysostom,  tKaarog  alrt^ 
yivtrai  rijc  drvxiac  alrtoc.  Let  every  man  be  the  author  of  his 
own  misfortune.  Which  Amazia,  king  of  Judah,  thought 
extended  to  the  children  of  traitors,  unto  whom  he  allowed 


the  benefit  of  this  law,  as  we  read  in  so  many  words, 
2  Kings  xiv.  6.  2  Chron,  xxv.  4.  And  not  only  Philo,  but 
Dionysius  Halicarnassaeus  condemns  the  custom  of  those 
nations  who  put  to  death  the  children  of  tyrants  or  traitors. 
See  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  cap.  21,  sect.  13, 
14,  where  he  observes,  tliat  God  indeed  threatens  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  but  in  this  case, 
"Jure  dominii  non  paenae  utitur,"  he  uses  the  right  of  do- 
minion,  not  of  punishment. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  shall  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the 
stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless.]  Nor  of  the  widow,  who  is 
joined  with  them,  ver,  19,  For  such  persons  commonly 
have  none  to  stand  by  them,  and  plead  their  cause  ;  and 
therefore  the  judges  were  to  take  the  greater  care  to  see 
them  have  justice  done,  (Exod,  xxii,  21,  xxiii,  9.) 

Nor  take  the  widow's  raiment  to  pledge.]  Which  is  lo  be 
understood  of  one  that  is  poor;  as  appears  from  ver,  12. 
(See  Exod,  xxii,  21,  26,  27,) 

Ver.  18,  But  thou  shall  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  redeemed  thee  thence :  therefore 
I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing.]  The  remembrance  of  their 
own  miserable  condition  in  Egypt,  till  God  took  pity  upon 
them,  was  to  work  compassion  in  them  towards  others  in 
like  forlorn  estate ;  otherwise  they  did  not  remember  as  they 
ought.  This  is  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  shewing  mercy 
to  strangers,  and  such-like  helpless  persons,  particularly  in 
Lev,  xix.  33,  34,  and  in  this  book,  x.  19,  20,  xv.  15, 

Ver.  19.  When  thou  cuttest  doivn  thine  harvest  in  thy 
field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shall  not  go 
back  again  to  fetch  it.]  There  are  many  merciful  laws  about 
the  poor.  (See  Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  xxiii.  22.)  They  are  all 
put  together  by  Mr.  Selden,  lib,  vi,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent, 
cap,  6.  where  the  exposition  the  Talmudists  give  of  this 
law  seems  to  me  to  be  so  strict,  that  it  could  do  little  good. 
For  they  say  a  sheaf  was  not  taken  to  he  forgotten,  unless 
not  only  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  all  the  labourers  forgot 
it :  and  if  none  of  them  remembered  it,  yet  if  any  man  that 
passed  by  that  way  came  and  gave  them  notice  of  it,  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  left  by  forgetfulness.  Yet  they  are  so 
kind  as  to  extend  this  law,  not  only  to  the  sheaves  of  com 
left  in  the  field,  but  to  bunches  of  grapes,  and  other  fruit, 
which  were  left  behind  in  their  vineyards  or  orchards.  And 
it  seems  no  unreasonable  interpretation  of  this  law,  that  if 
an  owner  of  a  field,  or  his  workmen,  called  to  mind,  before 
they  were  gone  quite  out  of  the  field,  that  a  sheaf  was  left 
in  such  a  place,  they  might  go  back  and  fetch  it;  but  not, 
if  tliey  did  not  remember  it  (ill  they  came  into  the  city. 
They  that  would  see  more  cases  about  this  matter,  may  look 
into  Maimonides  de  Donis  Pauperum,  translated  by  Dr. 
H.  Prideaux,  (cap.  5,)  and  his  very  learned  annotations 
upon  it,  Josephus  seems  to  me  to  have  interpreted  this 
law  most  charitably,  lib,  iv,  Archaeolog.  cap.  8.  where  he 
saith,  they  were  not  only  not  to  go  back  to  fetch  what  they 
had  forgot,  but  to  leave  on  purpose  corn,  and  grapes,  and 
olives,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

It  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow.]  Who  are  commonly  put  together  as  proper  objects 
of  charity:  and  are  (as  Mr.  Selden  speaks)  a  kind  of  para- 
phrase upon  the  word  poor. 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of 
thy  hand.]  Make  their  land  still  very  fruitful :  which  was  a 
reward  of  their  charity. 
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Vcr.  20.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree.^  As  they 
were  wont  to  do,  in  those  countries,  with  sticks,  to  bring 
down  (he  olives. 

Thou  shall  not  go  over  the  bouglis  again.]  Not  search  the 
boughs,  after  they  arc  beaten,  whether  any  be  left. 

It  sliall  l>e  for  the  stranger,  &c.]  Who  might  go  into  the 
olive-yards,  after  the  owner  had  carried  out  his  fruit,  and 
gather  what  they  found  still  remaining  on  the  trees. 

Ver.  21.  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard, 
thou  shalt  fiot  glean  it  afterward.]  By  making  a  new  ga- 
thering after  the  first.  But  if  the  poor  themselves  left  any 
behind,  after  the  usual  time  allowed  for  the  gathering  such 
fruits  or  corn  as  were  left  for  them,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
owner  to  take  it  himself;  and  he  was  not  bound,  either  to 
pay  the  poor  the  price  ef  it,  or  to  leave  it  for  the  beasts  and 
birds.  For  the  command  is  (say  the  Jewish  doctors,  who 
nicely  scan  these  things),  that  it  shall  be  for  the  poor,  and 
that  it  be  left  for  them ;  but  not  any  thing  given  them  in  lieu 
of  it.  (See  Sclden,  in  the  forenamed  place,  p.  609.) 

It  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow.]  The  Jewish  doctors,  by  the  stranger  here  men- 
tioned, in  this  and  the  foregoing  verses,  would  have  only 
proselytes  of  justice  understood,  who  had  entirely  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion;  so  that  other  proselytes,  and  mere 
gentiles,  had  no  right  to  these  things.  For  by  the  law,  say 
they,  concerning  the  tithe  for  the  poor,  (xiv.  29.)  the  Levite 
and  the  stranger  are  put  together :  and  the  Levite  being  a 
child  of  the  covenant,  so  must  the  s/j-anj/er  be,  who  is  joined 
with  him.  But  this  restriction  confined  this  charity  within 
such  narrow  bounds,  that  tbcy  themselves  are  not  satisfied 
witli  it:  and  therefore  they  add,  that  though  such  only  as 
were  within  the  covenant  had  a  right  to  these  things  by  the 
law,  yet,  if  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  mere  gentiles,  mixed 
themselves  with  the  Jews,  by  the  decree  of  tlieir  wise  men, 
they  were  not  to  be  hindered  from  gathering  their  share  in 
these  fruits  of  tlie  earth  which  were  left  for  the  poor.  And 
they  give  this  reason  for  it,  because  of  the  way  of  peace,  that 
is,  offices  of  humanity  and  charity  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all.  (Sec  Seldcn,  p.  700.) 

Ver.  22.  And  thou  slialt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  tJie  land  of  Egypt:  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do 
this  thing.]  If  they  had  been  only  strangers  there,  and  neg- 
lected by  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  remembrance  of 
God's  mercy  in  providing  for  them  had  been  a  powerful 
motive  to  obey  this  command :  and  tlierefore  the  remem- 
brance of  the  slavery  and  grievous  oppressions  under 
which  they  there  groaned  was  a  far  greater.  (See  ven  18.) 


CHAP.  XXV 

Ver.  1.  1.F  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they 
come  into  judgment,]  It  is  evident,  by  the  sequel,  that  he 
speaks  of  criminal  causes. 

That  the  judges  may  judge  them.]  Who  were  appointed 
to  be  constituted  and  settled  in  all  their  gates.  (See  xvi.  18.) 

Tlien  they  shall  justify  the  righteous.}  Acquit  him  who  is 
falsely  accused  of  doing  any  wrong. 

And  condemn  the  wicked.]  To  sutler  such  punishment  as 
his  crime  deserves. 

Ver.  2.  Atid  it  shtill  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be  ivorthy  to  be 
beate}i.]  For  what  crimes  men  were  to  be  beaten,  by  the 


sentence  of  the  lower  courts,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  great 
Sanhedrin,  see  Sclden,  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  7,  8. 
ITiey  were  in  all,  as  they  reckon,  two  hundred  and  seven. 

The  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down.]  By  his  officers  who 
attended  the  court. 

Before  his  face.]  In  open  court.  But  he  was  first  to 
be  admonished ;  and  the  witnesses  were  to  be  produced 
against  him,  as  in  capital  causes:  after  which  the  judge 
commanded  him  to  lie  down  before  a  low  pillar,  to  which 
his  hands  were  tied;  and  he  being  stripped  down  to  his 
waist,  the  executioner  stood  behind  him  upon  a  stone,  where 
he  scourged  him  both  on  the  back  and  breast,  with  thongs 
made  of  an  ox's  hide,  before  the  face  of  the  judges :  for 
though  one  judge  be  only  mentioned,  the  execution  was 
done  before  the  whole  bench,  after  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  them. 

According  to  this  fault.]  For  the  violation  of  a  negative 
precept  he  might  be  scourged  before  the  court,  consisting 
of  three  judges ;  but  not  for  the  violation  of  an  affirmative, 
which  was  to  be  done  before  the  court  of  twenty-three,  as 
Selden  observes  in  the  place  forenamed,  sect.  6". 

By  a  certain  number.']  He  was  condemned  to  receive 
more  or  fewer  stripes,  proportionable  to  his  crime:  and  all 
the  time  the  executioner  was  scourging  him,  the  principal 
judge  proclaimed  these  words,  (Deut.  xxviii.  58.)  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  If  thou  observest  not  all  the  words  of  this 
law,  &c.  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plagues  wonder- 
ful," &c.  adding  those,  xxix.  9.  "  Keep  therefore  the 
words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,"  &c.  Concluding  at 
last  with  those  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  38.  "  But  he  be- 
ing full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquities."  Which  he 
was  to  repeat,  if  he  had  finished  these  sayings  before  the 
full  number  of  stripes  were  given.  (See  Selden,  lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  13.  n.  6.  which  I  find  in  the  title  Maccoth, 
cap.  3.  sect.  16.  and  see  G.  Schickard,  Mischpat  Ham- 
melech,  cap.  2.  p.  57,  58.) 

Ver.  3.  Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him.]  AVhich  was  more 
merciful  than  the  Athenian  law  mentioned  by  ^schiues, 
which  was  inflicted  upon  criminals,  nj  oij/uoaift  fiaariyi  ntv- 
ri'tKovra  TrXijyae,  fifty  stripes  by  the  public  scourge.  But 
none  among  the  Jews  were  to  receive  above  forty  for  any 
crime;  fewer  they  might  inflict,  though  not  more. 

A7id  not  exceed.]  Of  this  they  were  so  careful,  that  as  one 
of  the  three  judges  commanded  the  executioner  to  strike, 
another  told  the  stripes,  while  the  third  pronounced  the 
sentences  out  of  the  Scripture  beforementioned,  to  admo- 
nish him,  and  every  one  else,  of  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment. So  Schickard  observes,  out  of  Maimonides,  in  the 
place  abovenamcd.  For  the  prevention  also  of  excess  in 
this  punishment,  they  were  wont  to  give  but  thirty-nine 
stripes,  and  no  more^  though  the  ofl"ender  was  ever  so 
strong  or  pertinacious.  Thus  the  Jews  generally  aflirm, 
and  it  appears  to  be  true,  by  what  St.  Paul  saith  of  him- 
self, 2  Cor.  xi.  24.  "  Of  the  Jews  five  times  I  received 
forty  stripes  save  one;"  which  is  exactly  the  phrase  of 
Mischna  in  Maccoth,  cap.  3.  sect.  10.  where  they  interpret 
forty  stripes  by  the  next  number  to  forty,  i.  e.  thirty-nine. 
For  which  they  give  a  foolish  reason  in  the  Gemara  (a.s 
Joh.  Coch  there  observes);  but  Maimonides  gives  a  sober 
account,  that  this  was  ordered,  lest  the  executioner,  by 
carelessness,  might  exceed  the  number  of  forty,  beyond 
wiiich  the  law  required  them  not  to  go;  but  it  was  lawful  to 
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fall  short  of  it,  and  therefore  they  required  him  to  stop  at 
the  thirty-ninth  stroke.  Yet,  if  any  man  deserved  this  pu- 
nishment twice  together,  they  did  sometimes  exceed  the 
number  of  forty,  and  went  so  far  as  to  sentence  such  a  ma- 
lefactor to  receive  seventy-nine  stripes ;  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
serves in  the  same  place  :  where  he  likewise  notes,  on  the 
other  side,  that  if  a  man  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  ready  to 
faint  away,  before  he  had  received  thirty-nine,  the  judges 
ordered  the  executioner  to  stay  his  hand. 

Lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these  with 
many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.~\ 
Being  beaten  like  a  dog,  as  we  speak ;  that  is,  so  cruelly, 
that  the  marks  of  it  remained  afterward,  to  make  him  con- 
temptible. Which  the  law  was  so  far  from  intending,  that 
the  Jews  say  no  man  was  to  be  reproached  afterward  with 
this  whipping,  or  the  crime  for  which  he  was  whipped,  be- 
cause he  was  still  a  brother,  as  the  word  here  is.  And  there- 
fore he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  same  respect  among  them 
that  he  had  before,  nay,  to  any  otfice  which  before  he  en- 
joyed ;  except  he  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
was  never  to  be  restored  to  his  power,  if  he  had  been 
scourged,  nor  equally  honoured  with  his  inferior  colleagues. 
So  Schickard  observes,  out  of  Maimonides,  in  the  fore- 
named  book,  p.  62. 

Ver.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn.]  It  was  the  custom,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  use  oxen 
in  treading  out  their  corn,  either  with  their  feet  barely,  or 
by  drawing  a  cart,  or  other  instrument,  over  it.  And  while 
they  were  at  work  some  muzzled  them,  and  others  daubed 
their  mouths  with  dung ;  others  hung  a  wooden  instrument 
about  their  necks,  which  hindered  them  from  stooping 
down ;  or  put  sharp  pricks  in  their  mouths ;  or  kept  them 
without  drink;  or  covered  their  com  with  skins,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  come  at  it.  (See  Bochartus,  in  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  40.  p.  401.)  Which  inhuma- 
nity God  here  forbids,  and  instructs  his  people,  by  shewing 
mercy  to  their  beasts,  to  be  kind  one  to  another,  particu- 
larly to  their  servants  and  labourers,  but,  above  all,  to 
tliose  who  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  as  St.  Paul  argues,  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  (See 
Bonfrerius.) 

Ver.  5.  If  brethren  dwell  together.']  They  are  said  to  dwell 
together,  not  only  who  were  in  the  same  family,  but  in  the 
same  country.  Gen.  xiii.  5,  6. 

And  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child.]  If  he  left  a  child, 
though  he  were  a  mamzer,  or  an  apostate,  his  next  brother 
was  not  bound  to  marry  his  wife ;  but  if  he  left  a  child  by 
m  slave,  or  a  gentile,  he  was.  If  he  left  his  wife  with  child, 
and  she  miscarried,  he  was  bound ;  but  if  she  brought  a 
live  child,  after  she  had  gone  with  it  nine  months,  he  was 
free.  And  by  a  child  is  to  be  understood  either  a  son  or 
daughter.  (See  Selden,  lib.  de  Successionibus  ad  bona  De- 
functi,  cap.  14.) 

The  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a 
ttranger.]  This  shews  the  end  of  this  law  was  to  preserve 
inheritances  in  the  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

Her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her 
to  him  to  wife.]  The  Hebrew  doctors  understand  this  obli- 
gation to  lie  upon  the  eldest  brother  that  was  surviving ; 
and  only  of  a  brother  that  was  by  the  same  father.  For 
though  they  had  the  sJime  mother^  if  they  had  not  the  same 


father,  no  obligation  lay  upon  him:  "  For  brethren  (saith 
Maimonides)  by  the  mother's  side,  are  not  accounted  bre- 
thren, either  in  the  matter  of  inheritance.?,  or  of  marrying  a 
brother's  wife :  but  they  are  as  if  they  were  not  brethren  ; 
for  there  is  no  fraternity  which  is  not  from  the  father."  (See 
Heideggerus  Exercit.  i.  de  Q^conom.  Patriarch  10.  16.  and 
Selden,  Uxor.  Hebr.  p.  80.)  But  the  king,  they  say,  was 
excepted  from  this  law,  as  Schickard  observes  in  his  Jus 
Regium,  p.  56. 

And  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother  to  her.] 
This  was  a  law  before  the  time  of  Moses,  among  the 
patriarchs,  as  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  8,  &c.  And 
it  was  so  well  understood  to  be  a  bounden  duty,  that  the 
Hebrew  doctors  say,  it  was  not  necessary  there  sliould  be 
any  solemn  marriage  celebrated  i/vith  such  widow;  be- 
cause, unless  her  husband's  brother  renounced  her,  she 
was  esteemed  his  wife,  min  hashamajim,  by  the  authority 
of  God ;  and  that,  whether  she  had  been  only  espoused  by 
the  deceased  brother,  or  his  complete  wife.  Yet  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  elders,  he  was  to  contract  with  her  before 
two  witnesses,  and  give  her  a  piece  of  money ;  before 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  lie  with  her.  There 
was  to  be  also  a  sacred  benediction  of  the  marriage ;  and 
her  dowry  assigned  her  by  an  instrument.  But  if  he  did 
lie  with  her  before  these  solemnities,  there  was  no  formal 
contract  exacted  of  him  afterward ;  he  was  only  scourged 
for  contemning  the  constitutions  of  their  elders,  and  com- 
pelled to  settle  a  dowry  upon  her.  See  Selden,  lib.  i. 
Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  12.  where  he  observes,  that,  inc  case  a 
man  left  several  widows,  if  his  brother  either  married,  or 
renounced  one  of  them,  all  the  rest  were  free  from  this 
law.  And  if  several  brethren  died,  and  left  every  one  of 
them  a  wife,  without  issue,  the  surviving  brother  might 
either  take  or  reject  them  all ;  or  take  one  or  two,  and  let 
the  rest  alone,  as  he  pleased.  And  if  the  eldest  brother, 
that  married  his  brother's  relict,  died  also  without  issue, 
then  the  next  surviving  brother  was  to  marry  her ;  and  so 
forward,  according  to  the  case  supposed  in  the  gospel. 
And  yet  that  brother  only  was  admitted  to  this  marriage, . 
who  was  bom  before  Jiis  brother's  death ;  which  they 
gather  from  the  first  words  of  this  verse,  (/"  brethren 
dwell  together ;  which  cannot  be  meant  of  one  bom  after 
his  brother's  death.  They  might  likewise  have  concluded, 
from  this  phrase,  that  such  of  the  brethren  as  had  wives 
already  were  not  bound  to  take  her  to  wife,  but  only  he 
that  was  unmarried  ;  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  meant 
by  him  that  dwelt  together  with  his  brother,  and  was  not 
yet  gone  to  a  house  of  his  own.  But  I  fear  I  have  said 
too  much  of  a  matter  now  quite  antiquated,  unless  it  be 
among  some  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  and  among  the 
Tartars  that  inhabit  Iberia  and  Albania,  who  still  retain 
this  custom ;  as  Huetius  observes,  in  his  Demonstratio 
Evangel,  propos.  iv.  cap.  11.  n.  1. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  first-born  which  she 
beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  Ids  brother  which  is 
dead.]  Shall  be  reputed  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased ; 
but  there  was  no  necessity  to  give  him  his  name. 

That  his  name  be  not  put  out  in  Israel.]  That  a  family 
in  Israel  might  not  be  lost;  for  this  was  a  provision  for 
the  preservation  of  families.  (See  Numb,  xxvii.  4-)  And 
therefore,  if  there  was  no  lnother,  properly  so  called,  to 
perfoi;m  this  duty,  the  next  of  kin  (wl^o  is  also, called  a 
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brother  in  a  large  sense)  was  bound  to  marry  her.    See  of 
this  word  name,  Numb,  xxvii.  4. 

Ver.  7.  And  if  a  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife.'] 
Here  now  was  a  ^eat  mitigation  of  that  ancient  law, 
which  had  been  before  the  time  of  Moses,  that  a  man 
might  refuse  to  marry  his  brotlicr's  wife,  if  he  did  not  like 
her.  Which  was  not  permitted  before,  as  appears  by 
the  story  of  Onan,  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  who  married  Tamar 
against  his  mind  (as  his  behaviour  towards  her  demon- 
strates), which  he  needed  not  to  have  done,  if  this  permis- 
sion, which  here  follows,  had  been  then  in  use. 

Then  let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  gate.]  Where  the 
court  of  judgment  sat,  as  I  have  often  observed.  (See 
xvi.  18.) 

Unto  the  elders.]  A  court  consisting  of  three  ciders  was 
sufficient  to  judge  in  this  matter.  And  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, whether  these  three  were  created  elders,  accord- 
ing to  the  solemn  form  among  them,  by  laying  on  of  hands; 
but  it  was  sufficient,  if  they  were  such  as  they  called  elders 
oftlie  street,  or  common  men.  (See  lib.  i.  Uxor.  Hebr.  cap. 
15.  and  lib.  ii.  de  Synedr.  cap.  7.  n.  3.) 

And  say,  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto 
his  brother  a  name  in  Israel :  he  will  not  perform  tlie  duty 
of  my  husband's  brother.]  She  was  to  put  a  bill  of  complaint 
against  him  in  these  words. 

Ver.  8.  Then  the  elders  of  the  city  shall  call  him,  and 
speak  to  him,  &c.]  He  being  summoned  to  appear  before 
them,  together  with  the  woman  (who  they  say  was  to  be 
fasting)f,-'and  two  witnesses  at  the  least,  she  opened  the 
whole  matter.  And  then  the  question  being  asked,  whether 
it  were  three  months  since  her  husband's  death  (which  were 
to  be  allowed,  to  see  whether  she  proved  with  child  or  not), 
and  whether  this  man  was  next  of  kin;  and  a  satisfactory 
answer  being  returned,  the  judges  laid  the  law  before  them, 
admonished  them  seriously  to  consider,  on  each  side,  their 
age,  or  any  disparity  or  incommodity  that  might  be  in  their 
marriage,  and  accordingly  to  resolve;  and  then  they  asked 
the  man,  in  express  words,  whether  he  would  marry  her, 
and  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.  If  he  stood  to  his  first 
resolution,  as  it  here  follows,  and  said,  I  like  not  to  take 
her;  then  the  woman  read  the  words  foregoing,  ver.  7.  My 
husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a 
name  in  Israel,  &c.  and  then  proceeded  to  do  as  follows, 
Ter.  9.    (See  Selden,  in  the  book  forenamed,  cap.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  Then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his 
foot.]  From  his  right  foot,  as  the  Hebrew  doctors  say; 
which  was  done,  I  suppose,  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  for  his 
want  of  natural  affection ;  which  made  him  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  freemen,  but  rather  deserve  to  be  thrust 
down  into  the  condition  of  slaves,  who  were  wont  to  go 
barefoot. 

And  spit  in  his  face.]  In  contempt  of  him  who  had  de- 
spised her.  The  Hebrew  doctors,  indeed,  expounded  this 
only  of  her  spitting  upon  the  earth,  directly  before  his  face, 
so  that  the  spitting  might  be  seen  by  the  judges.  And  they 
give  this  as  a  reason,  why  the  king  was  not  subject  to  this 
law  of  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  (and  they  might  add 
the  high-priest.  Lev.  xxi.  13,  14.)  because  it  would  have 
been  below  his  dignity  to  have  had  his  shoe  pulled  off  (if 
he  had  not  liked  the  woman),  or  to  have  had  her  spit  before 
him,  as  Bartenora's  words  are :  which  would  have  been  a 


better  reason,  if  they  had  said,  it  had  been  very  unbecoming 
for  her  to  have  spit  in  the  king's  face.  See  Selden,  lib.  i. 
Uxor.  Hebr.  cap.  10.  and  Hackspan,  lib.  i.  Miscellan.  cap. 
7.  n.  8.  where  he  observes,  tlie  king  was  bound  to  all  the 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  but  only  this  of  marry- 
ing his  brother's  wife. 

And  shall  ansiver.]  To  his  peremptory  refusal  of  her. 

And  say.  So  sliall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not 
build  up  his  brother's  house.]  She  was  immediately  to  read 
these  words  of  the  law.  And  then  the  judges  gave  her  a 
writing,  signifying  his  renunciation  of  her,  in  the  maimer 
now  related,  that  so  it  might  be  free  for  any  other  man  to 
marry  her.  See  the  form  of  it  in  Selden,  lib.  i.  Uxor.  Hebr. 
cap.  14.  where  he  hatli  observed  certain  niceties  about  the 
kind  of  shoe  that  was  to  be  pulled  off,  but  gives  no  account 
why  this  ceremony  was  used. 

Ver.  10.  And  his  name  sJuUl  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house 
of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed.]  As  soon  as  she  had 
loosed  his  shoe,  both  the  judges,  and  all  the  by-staiiders 
round  about,  cried  aloud  three  times,  Tlie  shoe  is  pulled 
off,  tlie  shoe  is  pulled  off,  the  shoe  is  pulled  off!  And 
thereupon  his  family  had  this  name,  as  a  disgrace,  for  not 
doing  the  duty  of  a  brother.  Some  will  have  this  pulling 
off  the  shoe  to  have  been  only  a  mark,  that  he  parted  with 
his  right  to  her;  but  these  words  shew  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  brand  upon  him  and  his  posterity.  And  so  Jo- 
sephus  saith,  lib.  iv.  Archaelog.  cap.  8.  that  he  went  out  of 
the  court  with  a  mark  of  ignominy.  Which  doth  not  relate 
merely  to  her  spitting  in  his  face ;  for  Maimonides  saith 
expressly,  (in  his  More  Nevochim,  par.  iii.  cap.  49.)  that 
this  action  (viz.  of  pulling  olF  the  shoe,  as  well  as  the  other) 
was  a  foul  and  ignominious  tiling  in  those  days,  intended 
to  move  men  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother, 
that  they  might  avoid  such  reproach.  J.  Wagenseil  hath 
given  us  the  exact  form  of  the  shoe,  which  was  used  on 
such  occasions,  in  his  Annotations  upon  Sota,  p.  604.  and 
see  1212.  where  he  commends  Leo  Modena's  account  of 
tliis  whole  business;  which  differs  not  at  all  from  that  which 
I  have  given ;  only  I  observe  that  he  saith,  when  the  woman 
taketh  off  the  shoe  from  the  man's  foot,  she  lifts  it  up  on 
high,  and  throweth  it  against  the  ground ;  which  I  take  to 
be  a  note  of  indignation  and  contempt.  And  he  saith  also, 
it  was  anciently  accounted  a  more  laudable  thing  to  take 
her,  than  to  release  her;  and  imputes  it  to  the  corruption 
of  men's  manners,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  that 
now  they  look  only  after  worldly  ends,  either  of  riches  or 
beauty:  which  makes  very  few  in  these  days  (especially 
among  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Jews)  to  marry  their  brother's 
widow.  (See  his  History  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the 
Jews,  par.  iv.  chap.  7.) 

Ver.  11.  When  men  strive  together  one  with  another.] 
Fall  out  (as  we  speak)  and  fight,  either  with  their  fists  or 
sticks,  or  other  weapons. 

And  the  wife  of  one  draiveth  near  for  to  deliver  her  hus- 
band out  of  the  hand  of  him  that  smiteth  him.]  Who  had 
wounded  him,  and  was  likely,  I  suppose,  to  be  too  hard 
for  him. 

And  putteth  forth  her  hand,  and  taketh  him  by  the  se- 
crets.] As  a  sure  means  to  make  him  let  go  his  hold  of  her 
husband,  that  he  might  preserve  himself. 

Ver.  12.  Then  thou  slialt  cut  off  her  hand.]  This  was  to 
be  done  by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  as  a  punishment  for 
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her  impudence ;  and  for  the  hurt  which,  perhaps,  the  man 
might  have  received  hereby  in  those  parts  whereby  man- 
kind is  propagated. 

Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  her.^  The  word  her  not  being 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  several  of  the  Jews  (and  Grotius 
seems  to  approve  their  opinion)  interpret  this  law  quite 
otherwise ;  as  if  the  woman  might  both  take  hold  of  his 
secrets  for  the  delivery  of  her  husband,  and  also  cut  off 
the  other  man's  hand  ;  and  they  should  not  pity  him  who 
suffered  thus,  nor  punish  the  woman,  who  might  do  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  to  preserve  one  so  dear  to  her  as  her 
husband :  but  this  is  a  very  forced  interpretation.  Mai- 
monides  is  a  little  more  reasonable  in  his  exposition  of 
these  words,  which  he  will  have  to  signify,  that  they  should 
lay  a  fine  or  a  mulct  upon  her  for  her  immodesty ;  which 
is  suitable  to  their  interpretation  of  that  law,  Exod.  xxi. 
24.  "  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  &c.  (See  L'Empereur 
on  Bava-kama,  p.  198.)  But  it  is  an  intolerable  presump- 
tion in  Maimonides  to  say,  that  if  any  one  interpret  this 
of  a  proper  abscission  of  the  woman's  hand,  though  he 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  and  say.  The  Lord  hath  said  unto 
me  these  words.  Thou  shalt  cut  off  her  lutnd,  are  to  be 
understood  as  the  words  sound  (i.  e.  literally  as  we  speak), 
and  do  a  miracle  to  confirm  it,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  lying  prophet,  and  may  be  put  to  death,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  constant  tradition  of  their  elders.  So  he 
writes  Seder  Zeraim,  translated  by  our  famous  Dr.  Pocock, 
p.  1.5.  38.  Upon  which  principle  they  killed  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

Ver.  13.  Tliou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights.^ 
In  the  Hebrew  the  words  are,  a  stone  and  a  stone :  for 
their  weights  were  then  made  of  stone,  as  are  ours  now 
commonly  of  lead  or  brass. 

A  great  and  a  small.]  To  buy  in  commodities  with  the 
great,  and  sell  them  out  again  by  the  small ;  which  was 
then  and  is  now  an  usual  way  of  cheating. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house  divers  mea- 
sures, &c.]  In  the  Hebrew,  an  ephah  and  an  ephah:  for 
this  was  the  most  known  measure  among  them,  by  which 
all  the  rest  of  their  measures  were  made.  (See  Exod. 
xvi.  36.)  From  hence  it  was  that  Lucius  Ampelius  thought 
Mochos,  that  is  Moses  (who  by  ancient  writers  is  called 
Moschos),  was  the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures,  be- 
cause he  took  such  pious  care  there  should  be  no  deceit 
in  them,  as  the  most  learned  Huetius  observes  in  his 
Deraonst.  Evangel,  prop.  iv.  cap.  8.  n.  16. 

Ver.  15.  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just  weight, 
and  a  perfect  and  just  measure.]  Neither  too  scanty  nor 
too  large.  See  Lev.  xix.  3-5,  36.  where  all  these  three 
verses  are  sufiiciently  explained. 

Tfiat  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.}  Justice,  as  well  as  charity,  was  ne- 
cessary to  prolong  their  happiness  in  the  land  of  promise, 
(xvi.  20.) 

Ver.  16.  For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  un- 
righteously.1  All  that  any  way  wrong  their  neighbours. 

Are  an  abomination  to  tlie  Lord  thy  God.]  This  is  an 
expression  commonly  used,  to  declare  God's  hatred  of  all 
idolatrous  practices.    (See  xviii.  9. 12.) 

Ver.  17.  Remember  what  Amakk  did  unto  thee  by  the 
way,  when  ye  were  come,  forth  out  of  Egypt.]  The  Jews 
have  framed  three  precepts  out  of  this  and  the  two  follow- 


ing verses.  One  is,  that  they  should  remember  what  Ama- 
lek  did  unto  them.  Which  Maimonides,  according  to  their 
oral  tradition,  refers  to  the  mouth,  that  they  should  always 
be  talking  of  what  Amalek  did  to  them.  The  second,  not 
to  forget  it ;  which  he  refers  to  their  heart:  that  they  should 
never  let  slip  out  of  their  mind  the  hatred  Amalek  had  to 
them.  And  the  third,  that  they  should  blot  out  their  re- 
membrance from  under  heaven,  i.  e.  utterly  destroy  them, 
and  leave  none  of  them  remaining.  But  none  of  the  Jews 
have  explained  this  better  than  Abarbinel ;  who,  inquiring 
why  such  severity  was  expressed  against  the  Amalekites, 
when  the  Edomites,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  were  dealt 
withal  very  favourably,  (as  we  read  before,  xxiii.  8.)  ob- 
serves four  reasons  given  here  by  Moses  himself,  why  they 
should  remember,  when  they  were  settled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  able  to  effect  it,  to  exterminate  this  nation : 
for  that  is  the  single  precept  he  gives  them  in  charge ;  only 
he  bids  them  not  forget  what  Amalek  had  done  to  deserve 
that  heavy  sentence  long  ago  passed  upon  them,  and  re- 
maining on  record,  (Exod.  xvii.  14 — 16.)  confirmed  with 
a  solemn  oath,  though  they  were  not  able  to  execute  it  till 
they  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is,  because,  whereas  men  undertake  war  against 
others,  either  to  defend  their  own  country,  or  to  subdue 
their  enemies'  country,  the  Amalekites  came  forth  against 
the  Israelites  without  any  such  cause;  for  the  Israelites 
did  not  pass  by  their  country,  and  consequently  gave  them 
no  apprehension  of  an  invasion;  nor  had  the  Israelites 
then  possession  of  any  land  of  their  own,  which  might 
tempt  the  Amalekites  to  covet  it,  and  drive  them  out  of  it. 
But  they  undertook  this  war,  with  a  petulant  malice,  only 
to  bring  them  into  slavery  again.  Which  is  the  thing  here 
intimated  In  this  verse.  Remember  what  Amalek  did  to  thee, 
&c.  Unto  which  he  should  have  added,  that  their  barbarity 
was  much  aggravated,  by  their  assaulting  them  when  they 
were  newly  delivered  from  grievous  oppressions,  and  were 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  without  any  provocation. 

Ver.  18.  How  he  met  thee  by  the  way.]  This  the  same 
Abarbinel  takes  to  be  the  second  cause  of  God's  high  dis- 
pleasure against  Amalek :  that,  whereas  it  is  the  custom  of 
all  countries,  before  they  begin  a  war,  to  denounce  it  by 
heralds,  shewing  the  grounds  of  it,  they  rose  up  against 
the  Israelites  unexpectedly;  which  was  a  piece  of  the 
basest  treachery.  Which  he  thinks  is  intimated  in  these 
words,  he  met  thee  by  the  way ;  that  is,  on  a  sudden,  by 
surprise,  without  any  notice  by  a  declaration  of  war.  He 
might  have  added,  that  they  did  this  when  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  journey,  and  had  travelled  a  great  way,  and  in  a 
wilderness,  where  they  stood  in  need  of  refreshment;  but 
were  very  unfit  for  fighting.  Then,  saith  one  of  their  rab- 
bin.s,  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  44.  "  they  came  in  like  a 
bear  in  their  way,  to  devour  the  mother  with  the  children." 

And  smote  the  hindermost  of  thee,  even  all  that  tvere  feeble 
behind  thee,  wJien  thou  wast  faint  and  weary.]  This  he 
makes  the  third  cause;  that  they  did  not  offer  them  a 
pitched  battle,  but  only  fell  upon  their  rear  (as  we  speak), 
and  there  cut  off  such  as  lagged  behind  through  feebleness 
and  weariness,  being  unable  to  march  so  fast  as  the  rest  of 
their  brethren.  This  is,  in  a  very  sober  sense,  suitable  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Jo.sh.  x.  19.  But  what  some  of  the 
Jews  say,  that  the  Amalekites  cut  off  the  privy  members 
of  certain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  derision  of  circumcision, 
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is  diso^vned  by  others  of  them,  as  having  no  foundation. 
See  Scliickard,  in  liis  Jus  Regium,  p.  112,  113.  where 
Carpzovius  observes,  this  was  only  a  fancy  of  their  midras- 
chim,  or  preachers,  wherewith  they  entert.aiued  the  people 
in  their  sermons,  on  occasion  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
we  translate  cut  off  the  hindemiost.  Which  R.  Zacharias 
much  better  interprets,  in  Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  44.  where 
he  makes  it  to  signify  all  that  were  behind  the  cloud  (which 
protected  those  who  were  under  it),  as  those  who  went  out 
of  the  camp,  by  reason  of  some  uncleanness,  to  wash  them- 
selves. But  this  is  no  more  than  an  ingenious  conceit; 
for  the  laws  about  cleansing  were  not  then  delivered. 

And  feared  not  God.]  This  he  makes  the  fourth  cause ; 
that  though  they  feared  Israel,  whom  they  durst  not  look 
in  the  face,  but  cut  them  off  behind,  yet  they  feared  not 
God,  who  had  done  such  wonderful  things  for  them  in 
Egypt,  and  brought  them  thence  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
overthrown  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea.  Which  might  have 
made  them  understand,  that  he  sets  up  kings  and  pulls 
down  kings,  as  Daniel  speaks,  ii.21.  But  instead  of  con- 
sidering this,  they  would  have  profaned  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  (as  he  speaks),  by  enslaving  those  whom  he  had  but 
newly  delivered,  and  continued  under  the  protection  of  a 
glorious  cloud.  Unto  all  which  may  be  added,  that  they 
were  originally  derived  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Is- 
raelites ;  viz.  from  Isaac. 

Ver.  19.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thy  enemies  round  about,  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.]  God  did  not 
require  them  to  put  this  command  in  execution  immediately 
after  they  were  possessed  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  after 
they  were  well  settled  there  :  so  that  there  were  some  ages 
passed  before  they  went  about  it ;  and  then  God  himself 
put  them  in  mind  of  it ;  or  rather  strictly  enjoined  it  to  be 
performed  by  Saul  their  first  king :  and  we  do  not  find  them 
blamed  for  not  doing  it  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  (1  Sam. 
XV.  1—3.) 

Thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
under  heaven.]  So  God  commandeth  Saul  in  the  place  now 
mentioned,  utterly  destroy  all  they  have,  and  spare  tliem 
not ;  but  slay  both  men  and  women,  &c.  For  by  the  same 
justice  that  one  person  is  cut  off,  a  whole  family,  or  a 
whole  nation,  may  be  utterly  destroyed :  that  other  families 
or  nations,  seeing  or  hearing  God's  judgments  upon  them, 
may  be  moved  to  flee  from  that  wickedness  for  which  they 
are  punished.  They  are  the  words  of  Maimonides,  par. 
iii.  More  Nevochim,  cap.  41. 

If  we  could  believe  all  that  the  Talmudists  say,  we  might 
think  there  were  some  among  the  Jews  who  endeavoured 
to  mollify  the  severity  of  this  precept :  for  they  tell  a  story 
in  Bava-bathra  of  Joab's  master,  who  taught  him  to  read 
it  thus ;  Blot  out  zechar,  the  male  of  Amalek,  not  zecher, 
the  remembrance.  But  at  the  same  time  they  tell  us,  Joab 
thought  to  have  killed  him  for  leading  him  into  an  error. 

Thou  shalt  not  forget  it.]  This  is  not  a  distinct  precept, 
Init  only  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing;  to  imprint  it  more  on 
their  minds  and  hearts.  And  accordingly  the  Jews  pre- 
tend to  have  had  their  hearts  so  set  upon  it,  that  when  the 
officers  were  about  to  proclaim  freedom  from  war  to  those 
persons  mentioned  xx.  5,  6,  &c.  they  always  excepted  the 
war  against  the  seven  nations  and  Amalek,  in  which  every 
body  was  bound  to  assist. 


I  shall  end  this  matter  with  an  observation  of  Abarbinel, 
that  in  this  paragraph  about  Amalek,  the  injunction  which 
God  gave  to  Moses,  Exod.  xvii.  14.  was  fulfilled  by  him  : 
Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.  No  other  book,  saith 
he,  is  hereby  meant,  but  the  book  of  the  law,  which  when 
Moses  wrote,  he  was  bound  to  mention  this  precept  about 
Amalek ;  which  he  doth  in  this  place.  And  if  we  suppose 
that  he  immediately  wrote  a  distinct  history  of  this  matter, 
yet  he  inserted  it  afterward  into  the  Pentateuch,  both  here 
and  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 
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Ver.  1.  xjLND  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and 
possessest  it,  and  dwellest  therein.]  When  they  had  a  settled 
possession  of  the  several  inheritances,  which  fell  to  their 
share  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  2.  That  thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of 
the  earth.]  This  is  not  meant  merely  of  the  first  first-fruits 
they  should  have  after  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  but  of 
the  first-fruits  they  should  have  every  year ;  which  being 
the  most  desirable  (as  Couradus  Pellicanus  here  observes) 
of  all  other,  and  coveted  by  every  one,  majori  aviditate, 
with  a  greater  appetite  than  ordinary,  nature  itself  directed 
men  to  off'er  them  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things. 
And  these  were  distinct  from  that  mentioned  Lev.  xxiii. 
10.  being  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  principal  of 
which  being  seven,  the  Jews  commonly  say,  these  only 
were  to  be  carried  to  God;  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapes, figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates.  Some  of  the  doctors  say, 
the  first-fruits  of  all  kind  of  things  whatsoever  were  due  ; 
and  a  question  being  raised,  whether  a  stranger  was  bound 
to  pay  them  or  not,  some  of  them  say,  no ;  because  they 
could  not  use  the  protestation  mentioned  ver.  3.  But  the 
more  common  opinion  is,  that  they  might  both  bring  first- 
fruits  and  use  the  protestation,  because  Abraham  was  also 
the  father  of  strangers,  (Gen.  xvii.  5.)  And  it  may  be,  saith 
R.  Bechai,  that  is  pointed  at  ver.  11.  of  this  chapter ;  where 
it  is  said,  "  Thou,  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  thatjs 
among  you." 

Which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.]  In  order  to  which,  they  say,  every  owner 
of  land,  when  he  went  into  his  ground,  and  found  any  figs, 
or  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pomegranate  more  forward  than 
the  rest,  he  was  to  tie  a  rush  about  it,  and  write  upon  it, 
these  are  first-fruits.  So  Wagenseil,  and  many  others,  have 
observed  out  of  the  title  Biccarim,  cap.  3. 

And  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket.]  The  quantity  of  each,  they 
say,  was  to  be  at  least  a  sixtieth  part.  And  they  might  be 
all  put  into  the  same  basket,  provided  they  were  not 
mingled,  but  preserved  distinct ;  barley  being  laid  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  wheat,  and  next  olives,  and  above  them 
dates,  and  then  pomegranates ;  and  last  of  all,  figs  and 
grapes,  being  hung  on  the  outside ;  and  leaves  of  palm,  or 
other  trees,  put  between  every  kind  of  first-fruits. 

R.  Bechai  saith,  that  the  rich  brought  tliese  fruits  in 
baskets  of  gold  and  silver,  that  is,  covered  with  gold  or 
silver  (as  Maimonides  speaks) ;  and  we  read  of  the  like 
golden  baskets  carried  by  virgins,  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus 
at  Athens.  (See  Ezek.  Spanheraius  on  Callimachus's  hymn 
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to  Ceres,  p.  733.)  Now,  if  the  basket  here  mentioned  was 
made  of  these,  or  any  other  metal,  the  Jews  say,  the  priest 
was  to  restore  it  to  the  owner,  when  he  had  emptied  it :  but 
if  it  was  a  wicker  basket,  or  such-like,  the  priest  had  it  to- 
gether with  the  first-fruits.  (See  Wagenseil  upon  Mischna 
Sota,  cap.  7.  sect.  3.) 

And  shall  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  to  place  his  name  thet-eJ]  The  man  himself  was  to 
go,  as  the  Jews  say,  with  the  basket  upon  his  shoulder : 
and  a  great  cotipany  were  wont  to  go  together,  who  met  at 
the  chief  city  of  their  province.  The  time  of  going  was  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.)  not  before,  but  at 
any  time  after,  till  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was  in 
our  November:  after  which  they  were  not  accepted.  Of 
the  manner  of  going  up  with  a  bullock  before  them,  whose 
horns  were  gilt,  and  head  crowned  with  an  olive  garland, 
with  music,  and  singing  in  the  way  the  first  verse  of  Psalm 
cxxii.  &c.  see  Wagenseil,  in  the  place  abovementioned ; 
and  Selden,  lib.  iii.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  13.  n.  3.  with  Dr. 
liightfoot  in  his  Temple  Service. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  think  fit  to  note,  that  the  heathen, 
in  all  probability,  from  hence  derived  the  custom  of  carry- 
ing their  first-fruits,  as  a  tithe  every  year,  unto  the  island 
Delos,  where  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  his  special  re- 
sidence. And  this  not  only  from  the  islands  thereabouts, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  as  the  Jews  we  find  every  where  sent,  from  the 
countries  where  they  dealt,  a  sum  of  money  every  year,  in- 
stead of  first-fruits  and  tithes,  unto  Jerusalem  ;  which  pri- 
vilege the  Romans  allowed  them,  after  they  had  conquered 
them,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  lib.  vii.  de  Bello  Jud.  cap.  13. 
That  heathen  custom,  now  mentioned,  is  expressed -by 
Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  upon  Delos,  in  those  remarkable 
words,  ver.  278,  279,  &c. 

'AXXa  roj  a/iipitTtig  StKOTO^opot  altv  airap\ai 
nifiirovTat'  iraaai  8t  \opovc  avayovai  itoXjjec 
AjTf  TTpoc  7/0(T)v,  a"  &  (OTTipov,  w.  T  avo.  )iia<jr\v 
KXrjpovg  KJTJjffavro,  Koi  ot  Ka^vntp^t  jiopdrig. 

The  sense  of  which  is  this :  That  first-fruits  were  sent  for 
tithes  every  year  from  all  countries,  not  only  from  the  east, 
and  west,  and  south,  but  from  the  north  also.  And  they 
were  sent  with  such  joy,  as  the  Jews  expressed  on  this 
occasion ;  for  all  cities,  he  saith,  did  x^pove  dvdyuv.  And 
so  we  read  in  several  authors,  that  there  were  ^twptai,  as 
they  called  them,  solemn  embassies  sent  from  several  people, 
by  chosen  persons,  unto  Delos,  to  celebrate  there  the  feast 
of  Apollo  with  music  and  dancing,  &c.  Particularly  the 
Athenians,  Peloponnesians,  and  Messenians,  &c.  of  whom 
see  Ezek.  Spanhemius,  in  his  Observations  on  Callimachus, 
p.  487.  And,  which  is  most  strange,  the  Hyperboreans,  a 
very  northerly  people,  sent  frugum  primitias  to  this  island, 
as  Pliny,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  authors,  testify. 
Only  what  he  calls  the  first-fruits  of  their  corn,  and  such- 
like things,  they  call  the  first-fruits  of  their  holy  things:  as 
the  same  excellent  person  observes  there,  (p.  490. 492,  &c.) 
Which  was  done  to  testify  their  honour  to  this  god,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  priests  and  other  ministers,  who 
attended  upon  him  there.  For  Delos,  of  itself,  was  but  a 
barren  isle,  the  soil  being  dry  and  stony,  and  called  there* 
fore  by  Callimachus,  ver.  208.  ^vai'ipoTo^. 

There  are  other  footsteps  of  this  among  the  beatben^ 


the  mystica  vannus  iacchi,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  being  nothing  else  (according  to  Servius),  but 
vas  vimineum,  a  wicker  basket,  in  which  their  first-fruits 
were  carried.    (See  the  same  Spanheim,  p.  495.) 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shall  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in 
those  days.1  Who  was  then  in  attendance  at  the  sanctuary, 
and  particularly  appointed  to  wait  for  their  coming.  When 
they  entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  sung  the  second 
verse  of  Psalm  cxxii.  "  Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem:"  and  then  they  went  to  the  mountain  of  the 
temple,  and  sung  the  whole  hundred  and  fiftieth  Psalm : 
and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  court  of  Israel,  the  Levites 
began  to  sing,  Psal.  xxx.  1.  "  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord 
my  God,"  &c. 

And  say  unto  him.']  The  following  confession  in  this  verse 
was  made  by  them  with  the  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  to 
stir  them  up  to  humility,  as  Maimonides  interprets  it.  His 
words  are  these:  "While  they  were  compelled  to  carry 
their  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  in  that  manner  to  pro- 
claim the  Divine  benefits,  it  signified  that  it  was  a  consi- 
derable part  of  God's  worship  and  service,  for  a  man  to  be 
mindful  of  his  aiflictions  and  tribulations,  when  God  had 
given  him  ease  and  rest  from  them.  This  the  law  takes 
care  of,  in  several  places ;  as  when  it  saith,  *  Thon  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant,'  &c.  with  this  intention, 
that  he  who  lived  in  riches  and  pleasure,  might  be  secured 
from  the  vices  which  spring  from  thence,  such  as  pride, 
haughtiness,  apostacy,  and  the  like.  According  to  what  is 
said  in  this  book,  viii.  12.  '  Lest  thou  eat,  and  art  full,'  &c. 
and  xxxii.  15.  '  Jesurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked,'  &c.  To 
prevent  which,  God  commanded  the  first-fruits  to  be  thus 
oflered  every  year  to  his  Divine  Majesty."  (More  Nevo- 
chim,  par.  iii.  cap.  39.) 

I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  lam  come 
into  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for 
to  give  ms.]  This  is  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
faithfulness  to  his  promise,  whereby  they  were  put  in  mind 
to  be  faithful  unto  him,  of  whom  they  held  this  good  land, 
by  his  gracious  and  free  gift,  and  held  it  by  this  tenure,  of 
paying  to  him  this  yearly  rent. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of  tJnj 
hand,  and  set  it  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.]  After 
the  foregoing  words  were  said,  the  basket  was  taken  down 
from  their  shoulders,  and  every  one  holding  bis  basket  by 
the  handle,  or  the  rim  of  it,  the  priest  put  his  hands  under 
it,  and  waved  it  about,  according  to  the  prescription  in  the 
law,  while  the  men  recited  the  following  words,  ver.  5,  (?, 
&c.  This  waving  was  a  manifest  token  that  it  was  offered 
to  the  Lord  of  the  world,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  their  Lord  and  Sovereign,  of  whom 
they  held  this  land. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy 
God.}  Audibly  pronounce  in  the  presence  of  God. 

A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father.]  Their  father 
Jacob  was  not  a  Syrian  by  birth,  for  he  was  bom  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  But  one  and  the  same  person  may  be 
said  to  be  of  divers  countries  (as  Bochartus  hath  observed), 
with  regard  either  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  or  of  his  edu- 
cation, or  of  his  life  and  conversation;  which  occasioned- 
three  countries  to  be  ascribed  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  viz. 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Capernaum.  (See  his  Phaleg.. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5.)    Thus  Jacobs  who  was  born  and  bred  int 
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Canaan,  is  notwithstanding  called  a  Syrian,  because  he 
lived  twenty  years  with  his  uncle  Laban,  who  was  a  Syrian, 
(Gen.  xxT.  20.)  and  consequently  Jacob's  mother  was  so,  as 
were  both  his  wives,  and  all  his  children,  who  were  bom  there, 
except  Benjamin.  But  he  is  more  particularly  here  called 
a  Syrian,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  his  poverty,  when  he  went 
first  into  that  country,  and  there  lived  as  a  servant,  under 
a  hard  master;  which  is  expressed  in  these  words,  ready 
to  perish,  that  is,  very  poor,  and  reduced  to  great  straits, 
being  forced  to  flee  from  the  fury  of  his  brother  £sau,  and 
to  travel  on  foot  to  Padan- Aram,  (which  was  comprehended 
anciently  under  the  name  of  Syria,  Gen.  xxxii.  10.)  where 
he  was  so  cruelly  used  by  his  uncle  Laban,  (xxxi.  7.  31) — 
41.)  that  Onkelos  takes  these  words,  which  we  translate 
ready  to  perish,  in  an  active  sense,  for  him  that  destroys 
another.  For  by  the  Syrian  here  he  understands  Laban, 
(who  is  so  called,  as  I  noted  before.  Gen.  xxviii.  5.)  as  if 
the  meaning  were,  the  Syrian  (that  is,  Laban)  sought  to  de- 
stroy my  father.  For,  as  he  used  him  barbarously  when  he 
was  with  him,  so  he  followed  after  him,  when  he  went 
away,  with  a  mind  to  ruin  him.  And  thus  Manasseh  ben 
Israel  understands  it,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Fes- 
selius,  which  is  the  sense  also  of  the  Vulgar  Latin,  Syrus 
persequebatur  patrem  meum. 

And  he  went  down  into  Egypt.]  Though  he  brought  him 
from  Laban  with  great  substance,  yet  as  he  was  still  but  a 
sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  he  was  forced  by  famine 
to  go  down  into  Egypt  for  sustenance. 

And  sojourned  there  with  a  few.']  They  were  but  seventy 
persons,  and  lived  there  as  strangers.  All  which  they  were 
now  bound  to  commemorate,  for  their  humiliation  before 
God  (which  I  observed  before  out  of  Maimonides),  which 
might  move  them  the  more  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  mercy 
of  God  to  them,  who  bad  made  them  (as  it  follows)  a 
mighty  nation.  For  tliis  confession  consists  of  these 
two  parts;  their  own  unworthiness,  and  God's  great  good- 
ness. 

And  became  tJiere  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous.] 
See  Exod.  i.  7. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Egyptians  evil-entreated  us,  and  afflicted 
us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage.]  The  goodness  of  God 
unto  them  in  making  them  so  numerous,  was  the  occasion 
of  sorer  aiQiction,  than  either  they  or  their  fathers  had  en- 
dured. (See  Exod.  i.  9,  10,  &c.)  The  remembrance  of 
this  was  exceeding  useful,  to  stir  up  their  gratitude  to 
God,  not  only  for  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
slavery,  but  bringing  them  into  a  country  of  their  own,  most 
plentifully  stored  with  all  manner  of  good  things. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  upon  our  afflic- 
tion, 8ic.]  Having  acknowledged  their  low,  and  poor,  and 
distressed  condition,  now  they  proceed  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  wonderful  goodness;  which  appeared  the 
more  in  relieving  them  when  they  were  utterly  helpless. 
(See  Exod.  ii.  23—25.  iii.  7, 8.) 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt,  with 
a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  a  great 
terribleness,  &c.]  See  iv.  34.  and  vii.  19.  This  is  so  vehe- 
mently inculcated  upon  them  (as  Maimonides  speaks  in  the 
place  forenamed),  that  they  should  remember  the  day  they 
came  out  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  their  life,  x\U  3.  Exod. 
X.  2.   Which  it  became  them  especially  to  remember  at  this 


time,  that  .they  might  demonstrate  the  truth  of  prophecy 
botli  concerning  punishments  and  rewards. 

Ver.  9.  And  hath  brought  us  into  this  place,  and  given  us 
this  land,  even  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.]  As  they 
remember  the  terrible  plagues  upon  Egypt  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  so  they  commemorate  the  singular  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  this. 

Ver.  10.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  first-fruits 
of  the  land,  which  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  tne.]  Thus  they 
concluded  this  solemn  rite,  as  they  began  it,  (ver.  3.)  with 
an  acknowledgment  that  they  held  this  land  of  God  as  the 
supreme  Lord,  and  that  by  his  free  gift. 

And  thou  shall  set  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God.]  Having 
said  these  words,  they  left  the  basket  by  the  altar,  as  the 
Jews  say,  where  it  had  been  placed,  (ver.  4.)  and  then  the 
priest  set  it  before  the  sanctuary,  where  God  dwelt  by  bis 
special  presence  there. 

And  worship  before  the  Lord  thy  Gorf.]  They  made  a 
profound  reverence  towards  the  holy  place,  by  bowing 
their  bodies  as  low  as  they  could,  and  so  went  out  of  the 
temple :  so  the  Hebrew  word  imports.  And  this  outward 
act  of  worship,  no  doubt,  was  accompanied,  in  all  good 
men,  with  bumble  thanks  to  God  for  his  benefits,  and  prayer 
for  the  continuance  of  them. 

Ver.  11.  And  thou  shall  rejoice  in  every  thing  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  house  ; 
thou,  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among  you.] 
They  were  to  make  a  feast  at  the  time  of  offering  these  first- 
fruits  ;  and  there  to  entertain  the  Levites,  and  the  strangers, 
as  well  as  their  own  family.  These  feasts  were  made  out 
of  the  provision  mentioned,  xii.  6, 7.  xvi.  10 — 12.  Besides 
which,  the  bullock,  which  went  before  them  when  they 
carried  up  the  first-fruits  from  their  several  cities,  was  of- 
fered for  a  peace-ofiering,  when  they  came  to  the  sanctuary; 
as  Mr.  Selden  observes  in  the  place  abovementioned,(lib.iii. 
de  Synedr.  cap.  13.  p.  203.) 

Ver.  12.  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase.]  For  there  was  a  second  tithe  to  be 
paid  after  the  first  to  the  Levites,  as  was  observed  above, 
xii.  6.  and  is  plainly  spoken  of,  xiv.  22,  23,  &c.  Which 
the  Jews  call  the  consunvmation  or  finishing  of  tithing,  as  I 
observed  there,  ver.  29.  And  so  these  words  may  be  trans- 
lated. When  thou  Imst  finished  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase. 

The  third  year,  which  is  the  year  of  tithing.]  Every  third 
year,  the  second  tithe  beforementioned  Avas  to  be  employed 
to  a  peculiar  use,  (see  six.  28, 29.)  as  it  follows  here  in  the 
next  words.  (So  the  Jews  expound  it,  whose  sense  our 
Mr.  Mede  expresses  in  a  few  words.)  For  two  years  to- 
gether they  paid  the  Levites'  tithe,  and  the  festival  tithe ; 
but  in  the  third  year  they  paid  the  Levites*  tithe,  and  the 
poor  man's  tithe  ;  that  is,  what  was  wont  in  other  years  to 
be  spent  in  feasting,  was  wholly  spent  every  third  year 
upon  the  poor.  (Book  i.  Discourse  xxxii.  p.  228.)  But 
there  are  some  that  think  they  were  bound  every  third  year 
to  pay  this  poor  man's  tithe,  besides  that  to  the  Levites'  and 
the  festival  tithe :  about  which  I  shall  not  here  dispute. 

And  hast  given  it  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  that  they  may  eat  within  thy  gates,  and 
be  filled.]  According  to  the  commandment,  xiv.  29.  (See 
there.) 

Ver.  13.  Then  thou  shall  say.]  As  they  were  every  year 
to  make  the  foregoing  profession  when  they  brought  their 
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first-fruits,  so  they  were  to  mate  another  profession,  which 
here  follows,  every  third  year:  "  When  the  course  of  all 
manner  of  tithing  (as  Mr.  Mede  there  expresses  it)  was 
come  about." 

Before  the  Lord.]  This  sounds  as  if  they  were  to  make 
this  profession  before  the  most  holy  place  at  the  sanctuary. 
Which  seems  to  confute  the  common  exposition  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  that  this  tithe  of  the  third  year  was  not  to 
be  spent  there  but  at  home,  within  their  OA\'n  gates.  But 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  every  man  was  privately  to  make 
this  solemn  profession,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  who 
knew  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  Or  rather,  that  the  next 
time  he  went  up  to  worship  at  God's  house,  he  was  bound 
to  make  this  declaration  before  the  Divine  Majesty.  Which 
is  the  most  likely  interpretation,  because  these  words,  before 
the  Lord,  are  always  so  used  in  these  books.  And  unless 
they  had  been  obliged  to  this,  their  covetous  and  cruel  dis- 
position might  have  inclined  them  to  defraud  the  poor, 
which  by  this  means  was  prevented.  For  though  men 
might  have  satisfied  themselves  in  omitting  this  profession, 
if  it  had  been  left  merely  to  their  own  private  consciences, 
yet  when  they  were  bound  to  come  and  make  it  publicly  at 
God's  own  house,  as  they  could  not  avoid  it,  so  few  would 
be  found  so  impudently  profane,  as  solemnly  to  tell  a  lie 
to  God  himself. 

I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things.]  Things  sepa- 
rated by  the  Divine  commandment  from  their  own  private 
use,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

Out  of  my  house.]  From  the  rest  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  they  had  gathered. 

And  also  I  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow.]  That  is,  unto 
the  refreshment  of  the  poor.  So  the  Jerusalem  Targum  pa- 
raphrases ver.  2.  which  is  worth  the  mentioning :  •'  In  the 
third  year,  which  is  the  year  of  tithing  for  the  poor,  ye  shall 
give  the  first  tithes  to  the  Levites,  and  then  the  tithes  of 
the  poor  to  the  strangers,  fatherless,  and  widows,  that  they 
may  eat  in  their  cities,  and  be  filled." 

According  to  all  thy  commandments  which  thou  hast 
commanded  me.]  According  to  the  direction  beforemen- 
tioned,  xiv.  29. 

I  have  not  transgressed  thy  commandments,  neither  have 
J  forgotten  them.]  Neither  done  contrary  to  God's  precepts, 
nor  forgotten  to  perform  them ;  either  by  keeping  these 
tithes  to  themselves,  or  by  bestowing  them  otherwise  than 
God  appointed. 

Ver.  14.  /  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning.]  After 
the  general  profession,  mentioned  in  the  verse  foregoing, 
that  they  had  brought  all  hallowed  things  out  of  their  houses, 
and  employed  them  as  God  directed,  they  were  to  make 
three  particular  professions,  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
verse.  And,  it  is  probable,  they  have  respect  to  some  idol- 
atrous customs  which  were  in  those  days :  the  first  of  them 
is,  that  they  had  not  eaten  thereof  in  mourning,  or  in  lamen- 
tation. For  so  the  Hebrew  word  oni  signifies,  very  bitter 
grief,  and  sore  mourning.  Such  the  Egyptians  made  in  har- 
vest-time, when  they  offered  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
kept  the  feast  of  Isis  with  doleful  lamentations.  So  Dio- 
dorus  Siculns,  and  other  authors,  tell  us,  particularly  Julius 
Firmicus,  who  severely  reproves  their  folly,  or  madness 
rather,  saying,  Cur  plangitis  fruges  terrce,  &c.  "  Why  do 
you  bewail  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?    Why  weep  you  at  the 


growth  of  your  seed  ?  &c.  You  should  rather  give  thanks 
for  these  things  to  the  most  high  God,  whose  bounty  is  not 
to  be  lamented  ;  but  bewail  rather  your  own  error,"  &c.  If 
there  was  such  a  custom  in  the  world,  when  Moses  lived,  it 
may  very  well  be  thought  that  he  taught  the  Israelites  to 
disclaim  such  senseless  and  impious  practices.  And  as  the 
Egyptians,  by  this  mourning,  acknowledged  Isis,  that  is,  the 
earth,  to  be  the  giver  of  all  these  good  things ;  so  he  re- 
quired God's  people  to  bring  in  their  harvest  with  the  great- 
est joy  and  thanks  unto  the  Most  High :  for  there  was  no 
joy  so  great  as  that  of  harvest  and  vintage ;  directly  opposite 
to  the  heathen,  who  kept  the  feast  of  Bacchus  also  with 
lamentations.  (See  our  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  lib.  ii.  de 
Ritual.  Hebr.  Leg.  cap.  24.  sect.  1.) 

Nor  taken  aught  thereof  for  any  unclean  use.]  As  some 
of  the  old  idolaters  were  wont  to  do ;  who  separated  some 
part  of  the  first-fruits  for  magical  purposes,  and  sometimes 
for  carnal  and  filthy.  So  Julius  Firmicus  informs  us,  who 
immediately  after  the  mention  of  their  lamentations,  when 
they  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  asks  this  question, 
"Quid  addis  incestum  et  adulterium  ?"  Which  shews  that 
there  were  unclean  rites  which  accompanied  their  offerings; 
and  that  they  made  them  minister  unto  Venus.  See  the 
same  learned  author  in  the  same  place,  sect.  3. 

Nor  given  aught  thereof  for  the  dead.]  If  this  be  the  right 
translation  of  the  last  words, /or  the  dead,  St.  Austin  hath 
given  us  a  likely  reason  of  this  clause,  which  was,  to  pro- 
fess they  had  not  imitated  the  gentiles,  who  were  wont  to 
set  ineat  and  drink  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead,  as  he  tells 
us,  Serm.  15.  de  Sanctis.  But  it  doth  not  appear  that  they 
set  any  part  of  their  tithe,  or  first-fruits  upon  them,  nor  that 
they  did  it  only  in  harvest-time ;  but  rather  common  bread 
and  wine,  which  at  all  times  they  set  upon  their  graves 
when  they  were  interred :  and  therefore  it  may  be  trans- 
lated to  the  dead,  (as  the  same  excellent  person  observes, 
sect.  3.)  And  so  it  is  a  profession,  they  had  not  offered  any 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  heroes  (after  the  manner  of  the 
gentiles),  particularly  to  Osiris.  For  that  they  honoured 
them  with  their  first-fruits,  appears  by  a  passage  in  Por- 
phyry, lib.  iv,  TTtpi  'Attox'Icj  sect.  22.  where  he  mentions 
three  laws  made  by  Triptolemus,  an  ancient  lawgiver  among 
the  Athenians  :  one  of  which  is  this,  Qtovg  Kapiroig  d-^oK- 
\uv.  To  worship  the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Which 
Draco  thus  expounds,  as  he  shews  in  the  conclusion  of 
tliat  book ;  QtovQ  rifi^v  koi  ripwag  ly)(wpiovg  iv  KOiv(^  ivo- 
fiivovg  vofioiQ  irarploig  lcl(}  Kara  dvvafiiv  avv  ev(j)r)ixiq  Koi  dnap- 
Xaig  Kupiruiv,  &c.  To  honour  the  gods,  and  the  lieroes  of  their 
country  publicly,  according  to  the  laws  of  tM  nation;  and 
privately,  as  much  as  they  were  able,  with  speaking  well  of 
them,  and  with  thefirst-fruits,and  the  annual  offerings.  (See 
Meursius,  in  his  Themis  Attica,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.)  But  how- 
ever we  take  this,  the  giving  any  part  of  tithe,  eiiher  for  the 
dead,  or  to  the  dead,  shews  there  was  such  a  superstitious 
custom :  unto  which  this  clause  having  a  manifest  respect, 
we  have  reason  to  think  the  two  former  have  so  likewise. 

But  I  have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
and  done  according  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me.] 
Performed  all  that  God  required,  and  done  nothing  con- 
trary to  it.  All  these  words  from  ver.  13.  to  this  place, 
were  to  be  spoken  with  a  low  and  humble  voice,  because 
they  are  a  sort  of  commendation  of  themselves,  and  of  their 
own  integrity ;  which  is  not  to  be  proclaimed  aloud.     But 
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when  they  made  the  foregoing  profession,  at  the  pre- 
senting of  tlieir  first-fruits,  (ver.  5, 6,  &c.)  they  being  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  own  meanness  and  poor  beginnings, 
and  of  God's  infinite  goodness  in  their  advancement,  they 
were  to  lift  up  their  voice,  and  say  aloud,  My  father  was 
a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,  &c.  Thus  the  doctors  resolve 
in  the  Gemara  of  Mischna  Sota,  cap.  7.  in  the  beginning 
©fit. 

Ver.  15.  Z>oo;t  doum.l  Have  a  gracious  regard. 

From  thy  holy  habitation  from  heaven  J^  This  is  an  hum- 
ble acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God,  who, 
though  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  dwell  among  them  by 
a  glorious  symbol  of  his  presence  in  the  sanctuary,  yet 
dwelt  in  a  far  more  transcendant  glory  in  the  heavens,  the 
highest  of  which  could  not  contain  him,  as  holy  men  ac- 
knowledged, (1  Kings  viii.  27.  2  Chron.  ii.  6.) 

And  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which  thou  hast 
given  us.}  Having  performed  their  duty,  they  had  the 
greater  confidence  to  beg  the  continuance  of  God's  mercies 
to  them,  and  to  their  country ;  which  it  had  been  presump- 
tion to  expect,  if  they  had  not  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
donor  of  all  the  good  things  they  enjoyed  in  the  manner 
before  appointed.  For  this  was  the  end  of  all  oblations, 
both  of  this  tithe,  and  of  the  first-fruits,  and  any  other, 
to  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Lord,  of  whom  all  things 
come  (as  David  speaks),  and  of  whose  own  we  give  unto 
him.    (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  11—13,  &c.) 

As  thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers.]  He  teacheth  them  to 
conclude  as  they  began,  (ver.  3.)  with  a  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  promise. 

A  land  thatfloweth  with  milk  and  honey.]  See  xi.  9.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  paraphraseth  it  thus,  A  land  producing 
fruits  as  pure  as  milk,  and  as  sweet  and  delicious  as  honey. 

Ver.  16.  This  day.]  This  refers  to  the  time  when  Moses 
spake  all  these  words  unto  them. 

Tlie  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.]  By  me. 

To  do  these  statutes  and  judgments.]  These  two  words 
comprehend  the  precepts  in  the  foregoing  chapters :  some 
of  which  concern  matters  of  religion,  and  others  of  civil 
government. 

Thou  shall  therefore  keep  and  do  them,  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul.]  Set  yourselves  sincerely  and  heartily 
to  the  performance  of  them. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  hast  avouched.]  So  the  Hebrew  word  sig- 
nifies, as  Job  Ludolphus  observes,  who  renders  it,  asseve- 
fare,  serio  affirmare ;  being  the  same  with  the  French  word 
izvouer,  and  may  be  here  translated,  thou  hast  solemnly  pro- 
fessed, or  rather  protested. 

The  Lord  this  day.]  The  word  this  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
(as  it  is  in  the  foregoing  verse),  but  he  saith  simply  hajom 
(not  hajom  hazeth),  the  day,  or  that  day ;  which  signifies 
the  time  when  Moses  delivered  these  laws  from  God. 

To  be  thy  God.]  Then  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king 
and  governor.  For  so  the  name  Elohim  properly  signifies 
dignity,  empire,  and  authority,  as  Grotius  observes  upon 
Exod.  XX.  Fortunatus  Scacchus,  before  him,  expounds 
these  very  words :  "  Which  (saith  he)  have  respect  to  God 
as  their  emperor,  who  had  the  supreme  government  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  with  a  right  and  authority  of  con- 
stituting laws,  and  giving  mandates  for  the  establishing  of 
that  government."  Sacror.  Elaeochrysra.  par.  ii.  cap.  52. 
p.  509.    (See  Exod.  xxiy.  3,  4,  &c.  and  xxxiv.  27.) 


And  to  walk  in  his  tvays.]  By  his  ivays,  that  author  un- 
derstands the  moral  precepts  written  on  tables  of  stone. 

To  keep  his  statutes.]  The  ritual  precepts. 

And  his  commandments.]  Concerning  the  duties  of  his 
worship  and  service. 

And  his  judgments.]  The  political  precepts  belonging  to 
their  good  government. 

And  to  hearken  unto  his  voice.]  In  all  things  which  he 
should  declare  from  his  oracle,  when  they  consulted  it. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be 
his  peculiar  people.  Sec]  At  the  same  time  (for  the  word 
this  is  not  in  the  Hebrew),  the  Lord  assured  the  Israelites 
that  they  should  be  his  people,  in  a  special  manner,  pro- 
vided they  made  good  their  promise  of  keeping  his  com- 
mandments: for  the  covenant  was  mutual.  (See  Exod.  xxiv. 
3. 7.  xix.  5, 6.)  It  is  observable  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
paraphrases  these  two  verses  in  this  manner :  "  Ye  have 
taken  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  reign  over  you  to-day,  that 
he  may  be  your  God,  &c.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  reign- 
eth  over  you,  a  people  dedicated  to  his  name,  as  his  pecu- 
liar," &c.  Where  Memra,  the  Word,  cannot  be  understood 
other^vise  than  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Deity. 

Ver.  19.  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  that 
he  hath  made.]  It  is  a  pious  note  of  Conr.  Pellicanus,  that 
there  is  no  greater  glory  to  the  faithful,  than  that  they  are 
peculiarly  grateful,  devoted,  dedicated,  obedient  unto  God, 
as  his  children. 

In  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour.]  These  words  ex- 
press his  singular  kindness  to  them,  in  that  though  all  na- 
tions were  his  (being  made  by  him,  and  he  the  Lord  and 
governor  of  them  all),  yet  he  promised  to  have  such  a  spe- 
cial favour  to  them,  that  all  nations  round  them  should  take 
notice  of  it,  and  speak  with  admiration  of  their  happiness, 
and  the  honour  he  had  done  them.  All  this  is  included  in 
those  words  beforementioned,  Exod.  xix.  5,  6.  where  the 
last  words  of  this  verse  are  explained.  That  thou  may- 
est  be  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath 
spoken. 

All  this  Moses  called  to  their  mind,  that  it  might  prepare 
and  dispose  them  to  renew  the  same  covenant  with  God, 
before  he  left  them ;  which  he  presses  upon  them  in  the 
nine-and-twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  after  he  had  given 
them  some  other  admonitions,  and  laid  before  them  the 
blessings  and  curses  that  would  come  upon  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  fidelity  or  falseness  in  that  holy  covenant. 
Which  is  the  subject  of  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  J^.ND  Moses,  with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded 
the  people,  sayitig.]  I  observed  in  the  preface  to  this  book, 
and  upon  chap.  iv.  41.  and  other  places,  that  Moses  did 
not  speak  all  that  is  contained  in  this  book  at  once,  but  at 
several  times ;  and  that  he  commonly  took  the  elders  to 
his  assistance,  as  is  here  expressly  affirmed ;  though  some 
things  he  spake  himself  alone  to  all  the  people,  as  I  ob- 
served upon  ver.  1 . 

Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  command  you.]  This 
is  a  new  exhortation  to  obedience ;  which  he  could  not 
press  too  often,  considering  the  great  proncness  of  this 
people  to  break  God's  laws.. 
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This  day.}  At  this  time,  and  formerly :  for  it  doth  not 
precisely  signify  one  day ;  and  the  word  this  is  not  in  the 
original. 

Ver.  2.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  on  the  day  when  ye  shall 
pass  over  Jordan.}  Here  it  is  evident  the  word  day  doth 
not  signify  precisely  the  very  same  day  they  passed  over, 
but  not  long  after,  as  soon  as  they  were  come  to  Mount 
Ebal,  (ver.  4.)  after  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  as  ap- 
pears from  Josh.  viii.  30.  For  they  were  to  pass  over 
Jordan,  unto  tht  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  them 
(as  it  here  follows),  before  they  were  obliged  to  do  what  is 
here  required. 

That  thou  shall  set  thee  up  great  stones.}  It  is  not  said 
how  many;  but  some  fancy  there  were  twelve,  according 
to  the  number  of  pillars  which  Moses  employed  (Exod. 
xxiv.  4.)  when  he  made  the  covenant  between  God  and  his 
people.  But,  unless  we  could  certainly  determine  how 
much  of  the  law  was  to  be  written  upon  these  stones,  we 
cannot  give  a  good  guess  at  their  number.  For  if  only  the 
ten  commandments,  fewer  than  twelve  would  serve  ;  if  the 
whole  book  of  Deuteronomy,  so  many  are  not  sufficient. 
As  for  the  marginal  reference  in  our  Bibles  unto  Josh.  iv.  1. 
it  can  have  no  respect  to  this  place ;  for  those  twelve  stones 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  Jordan,  and  left  there, 
where  they  lodged  that  night,  which  was  at  Gilgal.  (See 
there,  ver.  3.  8.  20.) 

And  plaster  litem  with  plaster.}  That  being  plain  and 
smooth, they  mightwTitewhat is  here  commanded  upon  them, 
which  they  could  not  do  while  they  were  rough  and  uneven. 

Ver.  3.  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of 
this  law.}  Many  think  he  means  the  whole  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy ;  which,  because  it  is  long,  great  stones  are  ordered 
to  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Others  think  only  the  ten 
commandments  are  here  intended,  which  were  the  principal 
words  of  the  covenant,  as  Moses  calls  this  law,  xxxix.  1. 
But  Josephus  (lib.  iv.  Archaeol.  cap.  ult.)  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  means  the  cursings  which  here  follow  from  verse 
1.5.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Which  is  no  improbable  opi- 
nion ;  they  containing  several  select  precepts,  and  the  last 
of  them  seems  to  respect  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  ver.  26. 

But,  however  we  understand  this,  it  is  certain,  that, before 
the  use  of  paper  was  found  out,  the  ancients,  particularly 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  were  wont  to  write  their 
minds  upon  stones,  as  a  great  many  authors  testify,  men- 
tioned by  Huetius,  who  observes,  that  this  custom  conti- 
nued long  after  the  invention  of  paper,  especially  if  they 
desired  any  thing  should  be  vulgarly  known  and  conveyed 
down  to  posterity.  See  Demonstr.  Evang.  propos.  iv.  cap. 
2.  n.  1.5.  where  he  observes,  that  Moses  ordered  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  to  be  inscribed  upon  stones.  I  suppose  he 
means  all  the  laws  contained  in  this  book  (not  all  the  ex- 
hortations and  historical  passages),  which  agrees  very  well 
with  this  injunction,  th.it  they  should  write  on  the  stones 
all  the  words  of  this  law. 

When  thou  art  passed  over,  tliat  thou  mayest  go  in  unto 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  &c.]  When 
tiiey  were  gone  over  Jordan  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  were  come  to  the  place  where  he  directed 
these  stones  to  bo  set  up,  and  this  inscription  made  upon 
them.  Which  place  is  particularly  named  in  the  next  verse. 
And  from  these  words  Fortunatus  Scacchus  thinks  he  hath 
reason  to  assert,  that  none  of  the  things  forcmentioned  are 
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meant  by  the  words  of  this  law,  here  commanded  to  be 
written ;  but  that  upon  the  very  top  of  these  stones  (or  the 
altar  made  of  them,  as  he  would  have  it  understood)  were 
written  only  the  words  of  this  covenant,  whereby  the  people 
of  Israel  confessed  themselves  to  have  received  the  land  of 
Canaan  from  God,  and  to  hold  it  on  condition  of  their  obe- 
dience unto  him.  For  so  he  interprets  the  words  write 
unto  them,  in  summa  superficie.  And  to  make  us  know  what 
he  means  by  the  words  of  this  law,  he  thinks  the  following 
words  are  added,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which 
tlie  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  &c.  that  is,  thou  shalt  declare 
who  brought  thee  hither,  and  gave  thee  possession  of  this 
country,  and  upon  what  condition;  viz.  that  thou  sbouldest 
keep  the  commands  given  to  thee  by  God  in  Horeb.  And 
therefore  Moses  doth  not  bid  them  write  on  the  stones  the 
law  of  the  Lord  nor  the  law  absolutely,  but  the  words  of 
this  law.  Where  the  demonstrative  particle  hazoth  limits 
the  sense  to  the  present  matter  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing. Thus  he,  Myrothec.  2.  Sacror.  Elaeochrysm,  cap.  .57. 
where  he  endeavours  to  strengthen  this  interpretation,  by 
observing,  that,  after  this  command  for  writing  this  law 
upon  the  stones,  "  Moses,  and  the  priests,  and  Levites, 
spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying.  Take  heed,  and  hearken,  O 
Israel,  this  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  &c.  (ver.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  4.  Therefore  it  shall  he,  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jor- 
dan, that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones.}  This  phrase,  set  up, 
seems  to  imply  that  they  were  a  kind  of  pillars  erected  lor 
this  purpose,  that  the  inscription  might  appear  more  fairly 
upon  them. 

In  Mount  Ebal.}  Here  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  hath, 
in  Mount  Gerizim;  which  is  a  manifest  corruption,  to  jus- 
tify their  building  a  temple  there,  which  they  pretend  God 
commanded  in  these  words.  ? 

Ver.  5.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God.}  That  they  might  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  re- 
hew  their  covenant  with  him. 

An  altar  of  stones:}  Upon  which  Josephus  himself  fan- 
cies tlie  forcnamed  inscription  was  to  be  made;  and  so  the 
Talmudists  also,  in  Mischna  Sola,  cap.  7.  But  it  is  plain, 
the  stones  designed  for  that  use  were  to  be  set  up  before 
the  altar  was  built;  the  intention  of  it  being  (as  I  shall 
shew  presently),  that  tliey  might  promise  to  observe  the 
words  which  were  tliere  written. 

Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them.}  See 
Exod.  XX.  25. 

Ver.  G.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
of  whole  stones,}  Not  hewn,  nor  polished ;  whereby  all 
manner  of  imagery  was  avoided.  Such  rustic  altars  of 
rough  stone,  piled  one  upon  another,  were  ia  use  among 
the  heathen,  who  seem  to  have  imitated  this  pattern.  The 
form  of  one  of  them  Fortunatus  Scacchus  hath  given  us 
out  of  some  ancient  monuments  at  Brixia,  related  by  Oc- 
tavius  Roscius.  (See  his  forenamed  book,  cap.  59.  p.  585.) 
Such  altars  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  build  upon 
some  special  occasion,  as  Gideon  and  Manoah  did,  (Judg. 
vi.  24.  2().  xiii.  19.)  and  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  vii.  17.)  and  Saul, 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  35.)  and  David :  (2  Sara.  xxiv.  25.)  and  such 
an  one  Moses  himself  built,  (Exod.  xxiv.  4.)  And  as  Moses 
there  set  up  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God 
at  Horeb,  so  the  forcmentioned  author  thinks,  at  the  con- 
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firmation  of  it,  when  they  came  into  Canaan,  they  built  not 
twelve  altars,  but  heaped  up  twelve  stones,  which  made  one 
altar,  without  any  cost  at  all  bestowed  upon  it.  And  thus 
Elijah  took  twelve  stones,  and  on  a  sudden  built  an  altar 
with  them,  when  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Israelites  back 
again  iuto  the  covenant  of  God,  (1  Kings  xviii.  31,  32.) 

And  thou  shall  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon.]  As  they  did 
at  Horeb,  (Exod.  xxiv.  5.)  and  as  Joshua  did  when  they 
came  into  Canaan,  and  had  built  the  altar  here  commanded, 
(Josh.  viii.  31.)  which  burnt-offerings  were  an 'acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  sovereign  dominion  over  them;  and  that 
they  held  this  land  of  him,  as  their  supreme  Lord,  from 
whom  they  had  received  it.  They  kept  the  Passover  as 
soon  as  they  came  into  Canaan;  but  we  read  of  no  altar 
erected,  nor  burnt-sacrifices  offered,  till  they  came  to  Ebal. 

Ver.  7.  And  thou  shall  offer  peace-offerings.]  So  Moses 
a^.so  did  at  Horeb,  as  we  read  in  the  fo  renamed  place, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  5.)  and  so  Joshua  did  when  they  came  into 
Canaan.  And  they  were  offered  as  thanksgivings  to  God, 
for  bringing  them  into  that  good  land. 

And  shall  eat  tJiere,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.] 
The  sacrificers  had  a  part  of  the  peace-offerings  given 
them,  that  they  might  feast  with  God,  in  token  that  they 
were  in  covenant  with  him.  (See  Lev.  vii.  5.)  And  there- 
fore God  ordered  these  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  this  place,  where  his  law  was  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  stones  beforementioned ;  that  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  whom  God  promised  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, upon  the  condition  that  they  observed  his  laws, 
might  confirm  their  covenant  witli  him,  when  they  took 
possession  of  it;  and  be  given  to  understand,  that  God, 
having  performed  what  he  promised,  expected  that  they 
should  be  mindful  of  their  obligation,  faithfully  to  observe 
his  Divine  laws.  So  that  this  altar  may  be  properly  called 
(as  the  same  Fort.  Scacchus  terms  it),  "  the  altar  of  con- 
federation, or  confirmation  of  the  covenant,  into  which  they 
had  entered  at  Horeb." 

Ver.  8.  And  thou  shall  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words 
of  this  law  very  plainly.]  So  that  they  might  be  read  easily. 
How  the  Talmudists  came  to  fancy  they  were  written  in 
seventy  languages,  I  cannot  imagine :  but  such  a  conceit 
there  is  among  them,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  lib.  ii.  de 
Synedr.  cap.  9.  p.  396.  for  so  many  languages  they  think 
there  were  in  the  world.  And  Bartenora  saith,  God  would 
have  every  body  that  came  into  their  country  learn  these 
truths,  if  he  pleased ;  and  no  pagan  be  able  to  excuse  his 
ignorance,  by  saying,  He  had  no  means  to  know  them.  (See 
Job.  Wagenseil  upon  Sota,  cap.  7.  sect.  5.  annot.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  And  Moses,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  spake 
unto  all  Israel,  saying.]  It  seems,  by  this,  that  Moses  and 
tlie  elders  (ver.  1.)  took  the  priests  and  Levites  to  their 
assistance,  to  deliver  what  follows. 

Take  heed]  Attend  to  what  we  say.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  no  where  else ;  and  seems  to  belong  to  their  out- 
ward posture. 

And  hearken.]  So  as  to  consider. 

This  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord  thy  Crod,] 
These  words  following  after  the  precept  concerning  build- 
ing an  altar  of  confederation,  must  be  understood  as  re- 
lating unto  that ;  and  therefore  the  word  this  day  doth  not 
respect  only  that  particular  day  on  which  Moses  spake  this 
to  the  people,  or  the  day  wherein  God  declared  it,  but  the 


day  upon  which  such  an  altar,  for  the  renovation  of  the  co- 
venant, was  to  be  erected,  when  Joshua  was  to  speak  these 
words :  for  then,  and  not  before,  the  blessings  were  pro- 
nounced to  those  that  observed  the  laws  of  God,  and  the 
curses  against  those  that  broke  them ;  and  God  had  not 
fulfilled  his  promises  to  them  till  they  came  over  Jordan. 
Therefore  he  did  not  order  tliis  altar  to  be  built,  and  these 
sacrifices  to  be  offered,  whereby  they  obliged  themselves 
to  him,  and  became  his  people  by  a  new  bond,  till  their  en- 
trance upon  the  possession  of  what  he  had  promised. 

Ver.  10.  Thou  shall  therefore  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  do  his  commandments,  &c.]  These  words,  and 
the  foregoing,  are  plainly  words  of  a  mutual  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  them.  Into  which  covenant  they  entered 
three  times:  first,  at  Horeb,  (Exod.  xxiv.)  and  then  just 
before  Moses  died,  twenty-ninth  of  this  book,  (ver.  1. 12, 
13,  &c.)  and  when  they  were  come  into  Canaan,  (Josh.  viii. 
30,  31,  &c.)  And  because  the  Divine  laws  delivered  to 
them  were  confirmed  and  ratified  at  all  these  times,  there- 
fore it  is  that  those  laws  are  so  frequently  called  by  the 
name  of  the  covenant ;  and  when  they  transgressed  them, 
they  are  said  to  break  this  covenant. 

Ver.  11.  And  Moses  charged  the  people  the  same  day, 
saijing.]  Which  charge,  I  suppose,  the  elders,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  priests  and  Levites,  delivered  throughout 
the  whole  camp  of  Israel,  (ver.  1.  9.) 

Ver.  12.  These  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Gerizim.]  This  is 
a  mountain  upon  which  Samaria  was  afterward  built. 

To  bless  the  people.]  By  saying  Amen,  when  they  heard 
the  blessings  read  by  the  priests.  For  it  was  not  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  upon  the  mountain  that  blessed  (i.  e.  pro- 
nounced the  blessings),  but  the  priests  below,  (ver.  14.) 

When  ye  are  gone  over  Jordan.]  See  ver.  2. 

Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph, 
and  Benjamin.]  These  six  tribes,  who  stood  upon  Mount 
Gerizim  (t.  e.  upon  the  top,  and  on  the  descent  of  it  down 
to  the  bottom),  were  all  descended  from  the  sons  of  free 
women,  Leah  and  Rachel ;  and  therefore  many  think  ap- 
pointed to  bless,  which  was  more  honourable  than  to  curse. 

Ver.  13.  And  these  sfiall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal  to  curse.] 
This  was  a  mountain  opposite  to  the  other;  and  there  lay  a 
valley  between  them.  Abimelech  seems  to  have  been  made 
king  upon  this  mountain,  when  he  had  killed  all  the  sons 
of  Gideon  but  Jotham :  for  it  was  done  in  the  plain  (or  by 
the  oak)  of  the  pillar,  which  was  in  Shechem;  that  is,  by 
this  pillar,  on  which  the  curses  of  the  law  were  written, 
(Judg.  ix.  6.)  whereupon  Jotham  got  upon  Mount  Gferi- 
zim,  and  then  cursed  the  men  of  Shechem.  Which  shews, 
that  the  tops  of  these  mountains  were  not  so  far  distant  one 
from  another,  but  what  was  said  upon  the  one  might  be 
heard  by  those  who  were  on  the  top  and  the  sides  of  the 
other.  And  yet  there  was  such  a  valley  between  them,  that 
they  could  not  presently  come  at  Jotham  to  apprehend  him, 
but  he  had  time  to  flee,  and  get  away,  after  he  had  spoken 
his  apologue. 

Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naph- 
tali.]  Four  of  these  were  children  of  the  handmaids :  and 
Reuben  had  lost  his  dignity  by  going  up  to  his  father's  bed ; 
and  Zebulun  was  the  youngest  of  Leah's  sons;  who  was 
therefore  chosen,  rather  than  any  of  the  other,  for  this  less 
honourable  employment.  For  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  an  equal  number  of  tribes  upon  each  mountain. 
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Ver.  14.  And  the  Levites.]  That  is,  the  priests,  who  are 
often  called  the  priests  tlie  Levites;  particularly  in  that 
very  place,  where  we  read  of  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mand. Josh.  viii.  33.  And  the  Levites  were  among  those 
that  stood  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  (ver.  12.)  who  did  not 
pronounce  the  blessings,  but  answered  Amen  to  them.  Yet 
the  Gemara  upon  Sota,  cap.  7.  sect.  23.  will  have  it,  that 
as  many  of  the  Levites  as  were  fit  to  minister  (that  is,  all 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  who  were  fit  to  carry  the 
ark)  stood  round  about  the  ark  with  the  priests  ;  the  rest 
of  the  Levites  being  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  with  the  other 
tribes  appointed  to  have  their  station  there. 

Shall  speak,  and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel.]  The 
same  Gemara  rightly  gathers,  that  the  ark  with  the  priests 
were  below  in  the  valley  between  the  two  mountains ;  be- 
cause it  is  said,  in  the  place  beforementioned,  that  all  Is- 
rael and  the  elders  stood  about  it.  Josh.  viii.  33.  Which 
could  not  have  been,  unless  it  were  placed  between  the  two 
mountains  whereon  they  stood,  upon  both  sides,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom. 

With  a  lotid  t;oice.]  That  every  one  that  stood  on  the 
side  or  top  of  the  mountains  might  hear  what  they  said, 
the  priests  being  placed  so,  in  several  parts  of  the  valley, 
that  their  voice  might  reach  them  all.  For  which  end  they 
were  advanced,  perhaps,  upon  a  pulpit,  (as  Ezra  after- 
ward was,  Jf  eh.  viii.  4.)  and  a  signal  likewise  given  when 
they  should  say  Amen. 

Ver.  15.  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten 
iinage.'}  The  people  upon  the  mountains  being  to  bless  as 
well  as  curse,  the  Mischna,  in  the  title  Sota,  (cap.  7.  sect.  5.) 
rightly  explains  this ;  that,  first,  the  priests,  turning  their 
faces  towards  Mount  Gerizim,  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice.  Blessed  be  the  man  that  maketh  not  any  graven, 
&c.  unto  which  all  the  people  that  stood  there  answered 
Amen  ;  and  then  turning  their  faces  towards  Mount  Ebal, 
they  said  these  words.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh,  &c. 
to  which  they  that  stood  there  made  the  same  answer.  See 
also  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  paraphrases  these  words 
in  the  same  manner. 

An  abomination  unto  the  Lord.]  Which  is  odious,  and 
far  to  be  removed  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
same  Targum  interprets  it. 

Tlie  work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman.]  A  mere  device 
of  men,  and  therefore  not  to  have  Divine  worship  given  to 
it  of  any  sort. 

And  puttetk  it  in  a  secret  place.]  Though  he  was  not  a 
public  declared  worshipper  of  images,  yet,  if  he  did  it  pri- 
vately, in  some  closet  of  his  own  house,  or  in  any  other 
secret  place,  to  conceal  his  wickedness,  though  he  escaped 
the  punishment  of  the  law,  which  sentenced  open  idola- 
ters to  death,  yet  he  could  not  escape  the  vengeance  of 
God. 

And  all  the  people.]  The  forenamed  Mischna  and  Targum 
say,  that  the  people  on  both  mountains  answered  Amen, 
both  to  the  blessings  and  to  the  cursings ;  which  doth  not 
agree  with  what  goes  before,  ver.  12, 13. 

Shall  answer  and  say,  Amen.]  Express  their  consent  to 
it.  For  the  word  Atnen,  as  the  Talmudists  say  in  Schebuoth, 
hath  sometimes  the  force  of  an  oath,  sometimes  only  de- 
clares consent  and  approbation,  and  sometimes  is  used  for 
the  confirmation  of  any  thing.  An  example  of  the  first 
they  think  there  is  in  Numb.  v.  22.  and  they  allege  this 


place  for  an  example  of  the  second ;  and  for  the  third, 
Jer.  xxviii.  6. 

Ver.  16.  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  and 
mother.]  It  is  observed  by  interpreters,  that,  as  the  precept 
of  honouring  parents  stands  next  to  the  commandment  con- 
cerning the  honour  that  is  due  to  God,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  so 
the  curse  pronounced  against  those  who  dishonoured  them, 
is  here  placed  next  to  the  curse  against  worshippers  of 
images.  And  as  idolaters  were  to  be  put  to  death,  so 
were  those  that  cursed  their  parents,  (Exod.  xxi.  17. 
Lev.  XX.  9.)  And  I  may  add,  from  the  foregoing  words, 
that  though  they  did  it  ever  so  secretly,  they  lay  under 
this  curse. 

And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen.]  But  before  tliis  curse 
was  pronounced,  they  had  said  Amen  to  the  blessing  oppo- 
site to  it  [Blessed  is  he  that  setteth  not  lightly  by  his  father 
and  mother],  as  was  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse.  And 
the  same  is  to  be  noted  concerning  the  following  curses, 
which  were  preceded  with  a  blessing,  till  they  were  all 
ended. 

Ver.  17,  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  land- 
mark, &c.]  Against  which  there  is  an  express  precept  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  book,  xix.  14.  And  Pellicanus 
well  observes,  that,  by  this  particular  instance  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  injustice,  they  were  deterred  from  all  en- 
croachments upon  their  neighbours'  possessions. 

Ver.  18.  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander 
out  of  the  way.]  By  giving  him  wrong  directions,  or  mis- 
leading him.  (See  Lev.  xix.  14.)  Some  apply  this  to 
giving  pernicious  advice  to  simple  people ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly worse  than  misguiding  of  the  blind,  because  it  leads 
men  into  sin,  as  well  as  into  danger. 

Ver.  19.  Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of  the 
stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow.]  These  three  I  observed 
before  (xxiv.  19.)  are  commonly  put  together,  as  a  para- 
phrase on  the  word  poor :  whose  cause  God  himself  under- 
takes to  plead,  (x.  18.  and  see  Exod.  xii.  21,  22.)  And, 
therefore,  all  good  lawgivers  have  taken  special  care  of 
them,  particularly  of  orphans ;  concerning  whom  Plato  or- 
dains, that  the  conservators  of  the  laws  should  be  dvrl 
7ErT|Topwv,  instead  of  their  natural  parents,  and  look  after 
them  so  well,  that  they  should  not  fare  the  worse  for  want- 
ing their  fathers.  (See  lib.  viii.  de  Legibus,  fol.  926,  &c. 
edit.  Serrani.) 

Ver.  20.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  father's  wife.] 
See  xxii.  30.  and  Lev.  xviii.  8. 

Ver.  21.  Cursed  be  he  who  lieth  with  any  manner  of  beast, 
&c.]  Exod.  xxii.  19.  and  Lev.  xviii.  2-3.  This  some  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  out  of  an  unaccountable  pride,  apply  to 
the  vulgar  sort  of  their  own  nation  (whom  they  call  the 
people  of  the  earth),  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  beasts, 
with  whom  they  were  not  to  marry. 

Ver.  22.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  sister,  the 
daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter  of  his  mother,  &c.] 
This  hath  been  explained  also.  Lev.  xviii.  9. 

Ver.  23.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  mother-in-law, 
&c.]  See  Lev.  xviii.  17.  and  xx.  14. 

Ver.  24.  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly, 
&c.]  Though  it  be  but  with  his  tongue,  whereby  he  wounds 
the  fame  of  an  absent  person.  But  the  word  smite  is  often 
used  for  killing,  (Exod.  xxi.  12.  Lev.  xxiv.  17.)  Of  which, 
if  a  man  was  guilty,  though  he  committed  the  murder  so 
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secretly,  that  he  could  not  be  put  to  death  by  the  sentence 
of  the  judges,  yet  he  lay  under  this  heavy  sentence  of  God. 

Ver.  25.  Cursed  be  he  that  taketh  a  reward  to  slay  an 
hmocent  person,  &c.]  This  seems  to  have  respect  to  the 
judges,  who  for  money  not  only  gave  wrong  judgment  in 
other  causes,  but  condemned  those  that  were  not  guilty 
to  death.  (See  Exod.  xxiii.  7,  8.  and  in  this  book,  x.  17. 
xvi.  19.) 

Ver.  26.  Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of 
this  law  to  do  them.]  The  word  we  here  translate  confirm, 
is  more  plainly  translated  perform,  in  1  Sam.  xv.  11.  And 
so  it  certainly  signifies  here ;  the  performing  of  what  God 
commands,  being  a  kind  of  establishment  of  the  law,  as 
disobedience  is  a  snbversion  of  it,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  the 
offender's  power,  an  abolishing  it,  and  taking  it  away. 
Therefore,  the  apostle  exactly  translates  the  sense  of  these 
words,  Galat.  iii.  10.  Cursed  is  every  one  tliat  continueth 
not  in  all  things,  Sec.  where  the  apostle  adds  the  word  all 
(as  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  did,  even  in  St.  Jerome's 
time),  to  expound  the  words  of  this  law,  to  signify  not 
merely  all  that  is  contained  in  ttiese  blessings  and  curses, 
but  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  So 
that  whetlier  this  whole  book  (i.  e.  all  the  laws  contained  in 
it)  w  ere  to  be  written  upon  the  pillars,  or  only  these  blessings 
and  cursings,  the  matter  comes  to  the  same  issue ;  because  all 
that  is  contained  in  this  book  is  comprehended  in  this  last 
curse,  yea,  all  that  is  contained  in  the  whole  law  of  Moses. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  very  material  neither,  whether  only  these 
curses  and  blessings  were  recited  upon  Mount  Gerizim  and 
£bal,  or  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
about  which  the  Jews  themselves  differ.   But  they  that  are 


of  the  latter  opinion,  think  it  well  grounded  upon  Josh.  viii. 
33.  where  we  read  how  Joshua  carefully  performed  what 
Moses  here  enjoined.  And,  that  his  words  might  not  be 
forgotten,  Moses  seems  to  have  ordered  the  continuance 
of  this  solemnity  every  seventh  year,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  this  book,  ver.  10, 11,  &c. 

The  Mischna  in  Sota  (which  I  have  often  mentioned), 
concludes  this  matter  with  these  words :  When  tiic  bless- 
ings and  the  cursings  were  ended,  they  brought  stones  and 
built  an  altar,  which  they  plastered  over,  and  wrote  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  this  law  in  seventy  languages.  But 
I  have  shewn  before,  that  the  stones  on  which  the  law  was 
written  were  different  from  the  altar,  and  were  erected  before 
the  building  of  the  altar.  The  Geraara  there  adds,  (cap.  7. 
sect.  24.)  That  every  one  of  the  Israelites  there  present 
stood  bound  one  for  another  (that  is,  for  the  whole  com- 
pany), that  they  would  observe  these  laws.  Which  I 
know  not  how  they  extract  out  of  Moses's  words;  but 
their  doctors  frequently  mention  it  in  their  books,  and 
make  this  pious  use  of  it,  that,  by  virtue  of  this  security 
which  they  gave  for  each  other,  every  man  was  bound  to 
reprove  his  neighbour  if  he  saw  him  offend,  unless  he  was 
content  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  was  threatened 
unto  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  and  come  under  the  curse, 
(Lev.  xix.  17.)  And  unto  this  they  apply  those  words, 
they  shall  fall  one  upon  another,  (as  we  truly  translate.  Lev. 
xxvi.  37.)  as  if  they  signified,  every  one  shall  fall  by  his 
brotJier,  that  is,  by  his  brother's  crimes :  for  we  all  pror 
mised,  say  they,  (in  the  Gemara  Sanhedrin,  cap.  3.  sect.  6.) 
and  engaged  one  for  another ;  and  so  from  that  time  were 
punished  one  for  another. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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Printed  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  John's  Square. 
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